














BESSY WELLS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, AvrHor or “East LYNNE,” “OSWALD CRAY,” ETC. 


Peter’s Court, probably after the Chris- 
|tian name of its builder; and it lay in 
\\// T was a|a densely populated part of London, some- 
( sight] where between Oxford Street and the Strand. 
t h a t| The locality was bad, for the poorest of 
you | people inhabited it, and the dwellings they 
might | had to live in were dreadful. 
perhaps} Turning out of a narrow street of shops 
some-|into a still narrower thoroughfare, called 
t ime! Dart Street—which indeed could not be 
see in a| styled a street except by courtesy— where 
paint-| might be seen some shops also, but very 
mean ones, and where the mud and the 
refuse, the children and the cabbage-stalks, 
lay thick on the ground, you came presently 
painters | to Peter’s Court. Dart Street was generally 
do not} in a crowded condition. Men and women 
care to| stood about it perpetually: the men with 
repre-| short pipes in their mouths and often ugly 
m sen t/words; the women with hanging hair and 
bas scenes | shrill tongues; and both with more rags on 
so low | their backs than decent clothes. Some few 
and | among them were industrious and tidy—at 
miser-| least, as tidy as people could be in such a 
able;/ locality; but the greater number of them 
but you may never come in contact with | were idle and improvident, working to-day, 
it td real life. The place was called | playing and drinking to-morrow ; and a few 
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CHAPTER I.—PETER’S COURT. 
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did not attempt to work at all, but picked 
up a living how they could. But there are 
some places in London worse even than this, 
where the inhabitants are chiefly thieves and 
pickpockets: the people we are now speak- 
ing of must not be confounded with them. 

Some considerable way down Dart Street 
was a small archway, on the left-hand side: 
it was the entrance to Peter’s Court. The 
court was not a thoroughfare ; its other end 
was blocked up with buildings. Its houses 
were high, overhanging tenements, built on 
each side the uneven pathway, and built so 
closely that their front walls seemed nearly 
to meet. Women leaning out of the upper 
windows could stretch their hands across 
and nearly touch each other. The court- 
pathway was only a few feet in width; and 
people traversing it must throw their necks 
backwards and look straight upwards if they 
wanted to see the sky. 

Of the pure fresh air, given to us so4reely 
by God, these houses in Peter’s Court got 
none ; and yet they were all stuffed as full of 
human beings as they could hold; for the 
rents were low, as compared with similar 
places. Peter’s Court had a name for low 
rents, and was tenanted accordingly. Few 
of the families rented more than one room; 
some not as much, for they shared it with 
others: how full that one room often was, 
and how many people in all inhabited one of 
these houses, I should not like to say. Asa 





matter of course, Peter’s Court was never free 
from illness; epidemics and other sickness 
did not quit it. It was simply impossible to | 
be healthy there, and. death was so frequent | 
that it was not much thought of. 

The rooms were all front rooms; for the 
houses, though high, were very narrow; the 
back walls were built against other dead 
walls, and had no windows and no openings ; 
consequently the houses could not get a 
thorough draught through them from year’s 
end to year’s end, Wée think it is not well 
unless our windows are open all day and 
every day, to bring a change of fresh air into 
our dwellings ; what, then, must it have been 
for these poor people wever to have any! 
The staircases were old and dirty, getting as 
litle of cleaning as the houses did of air. 
For, the slatternly women gave not their minds 
to the scouring of places that did not belong 
to anybody in particular, under which disad- 
vantage the stairs laboured ; and if one, more 
complaisant or industrious than her neigh- 
bours, had thought to do it, she would not 
have known where to get the soap and water. 
As a rule, those who had lived all their 





lives in this or a similar locality, did not feel 
so very much the discomforts and the de- 
gradation. But those who had been accus- 
tomed to better things, and who had fallen 
into this position through misfortune or im- 
providence, felt it all too keenly. And there 
were some of these even in Peter’s Court. 

One hot morning im July, when the sun 
seemed to shine through a haze of burning 
sultriness, and not a breath of wind could be 
met to fan people’s faces, tingling with the 
heat, a number of children were playing, 
running, shouting, and shrieking in Dart 
Street. They were: mostly only half clad, 
their wild hair fell around their pale, un- 
wholesome, and dirty cheeks ; many of them 
lad naked feet. Seme belonged to Peter’s 
Court, some to Dart Street; but Dart Street 
was the general play place: the Court lacked 
space for it. 

The game they had chosen was a strange 
one, not at all pleasant. They seemed to 
find it so, however, for it was one they often 
played at; and the shouts and laughter were 
just as eager as though it had called up the 
most delightful ideas. A child, boy or girl, 
stretched itself out as stiff as it could, shut its 
eyes, kept silence, and made believe to be 
dead. 1t was then borne aloft up Dart Street 
by as many hands as could find space to put 
themselves under it, and at a given signal 
was turned over into its grave—the mud of 
the gutter. Up it jumped then, and joined 
in the general shrieks and dancing that set 
in, as the whole lot ran back to the starting- 
point, the archway entrance to Peter’s Court. 

“ It’s my turn to be dead! it’s my turn to 
be dead!” called out a little boy from amid 
the Babel of tongues. 

Upon which those nearest him gave him 
some pushes and blows. These untrained 
children could but be rude and rough. 

“Take Kat Tissen,” cried out a voice. 
And the suggestion appeared to please, for 
several others echoed it. So Kat Tissen 
was chosen. 

Numberless brown and dirty hands. seized 
upon her, after a general fight for the henour, 
and bore her along. Those who were pushed 
out clustered up behind as followers, repeat- 
ing their sing-song,— 

“Kat Tissen’s dead. Let’s bury her.” 

It must seem quitean unnatural thing that 
any children should be capable of choosing 
so unpleasant a game as this—just agit did 
when the prisoners in the French Revolution 
used to play at that horrible play of mount- 
ing the scaffold, which so very many of them 
were soon to mount in reality. But these 
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poor children were growing up almost with- | 
out feeling, Peter’s Court tending to deaden | 
it. Of toys they had none. | 

It must not be supposed that they could 
play at this game, or at any other requiring | 
space and action, without impediment. | 
Narrow Dart Street was too full of grown-up 
idlers for that—of lounging men and slat- 
ternly women. The children had to make 
their way amid them as they best could ; and 
they did it rudely, not caring whom they | 
elbowed and pushed. They received in return 
a perpetual shower of abuse and hard blows, | 
for which they cared as little. 

Not mixing with the throng of players, 
but limping onwards a yard or two behind 
them by the aid of a crutch, came a little 
girl, who had just turned out of Peter's | 
Court. Her name was Bessy Wells, and she 
had become lame from a fall when she was a 
very young child. She looked about ten or 
eleven years old, but she may have been 
more. She was small and slight for her | 
years ; a pleasant-faced child, quite different | 
in appearance from the rest, for she was clean | 
and tidy. Her frock and pinafore were of | 
dark lilac print. She had a pale face, with a | 
clear brown skin; bright soft brown eyes, | 
that had a naturally-sad look in them ; and | 
brown hair, put smoothly behind her ears. | 
When she chose she could run fast, nearly as | 
fast as the others, her crutch moving nimbly ; | 
and it seemed that she kept behind now | 
more from fear of being pushed about than | 
from lack of speed. 

Kat Tissen was turned over into the mud 
when she had been carried far enough, and | 
the throng flew back along Dart Street as | 
before. Bessy Wells drew herself flat against 
the wall to let them pass, and then limped | 
after them, still keeping at a distance. ‘The 
child felt the great need of companions, as 
all children do feel, and she had never had 
any but these as long as she could remember ; 
but she felt half afraid of them always, and 
was quite afraid of encountering their rough 
usage. 

“There’s Bessy Wells!” called out a big 
boy, who had put his back against the arch- 
way, his eyes happening to light upon Bessy, 
as she went cautiously up. “Let's bury 
Bessy Wells !” 

“Oh, no no; not me,” cried Bessy in an 
impulse of fear as she caught the words. 
‘Please not me. I’m not really playing, you 
know, Jim ; I’m only watching.” 

A tremendous laugh answered her, and she 
was surrounded. Her wooden crutch was 
thrown aside; she was lifted up in spite of 








her earnest pleadings to be let alone, and the 
procession started again. 

“Bessy Wells is dead. Let’s go and bury 
her ! You still your noise, Bessy Wells ; 
you be dead, you know.” 

Over went Bessy into the water of the dirty 
gutter, just as roughly as thos¢ who had been 
flung in it before her. It did not hurt her 
much—though it might have done—but it 
had wetted her frock and pinafore ; which, if 
old and nothing to boast of, had been at least 
dry. Her assailants rushed off, leaving her 
to get up alone: as she soon did. She could 
walk a little way without her crutch ; and she 
set off in search of it, holding by the houses 
now and then as she went along. 

Before she had gone many steps, a police- 
man, who had been striding quickly down 
Dart Street, overtook her. At sight of him 
the noisy fry disappeared up Peter’s Court, 
taking refuge in its nooks and doorways. 





| Brought up to regard policemen as their 


natural enemies, and this one policeman as 
especially so, his face was never welcome. 
He had a way of appearing in Dart Street, 
and in the Court also, without warning, and 
at all kinds of unseasonable times; and he 
thought nothing of boxing their ears. For 
the matter of that, some of the men and 
women seemed not to care to see him either, 
for they disappeared likewise. 

*“ What a uproar’s a going on down here 
again this morning !” he began to Bessy with 
much show of fierceness. ‘Why were you a 
screeching out like that in the gutter? What 
d’ye mean by it ?” 

** Please, sir, it wasn’t me that screeched 
out in the gutter,” answered Bessy, with much 
awe ; but yet not altogether sorry to see him, 
for at least she was now not liable to be 
tossed a second time—and, as she knew, the 
very fact of her dreading it would have 
brought her a second edition. “It was the 
others that shouted out, sir; they threw me 
down.” 

“What business had they to throw you 
down?” questioned the policeman as they 
walked on. He knew she was not fit for 
that rough kind of pastime. 

“It was in play, sir,” 
meekly. 

“Here’s your crutch,” said he, picking it 
up for her out of the gutter, and shaking the wet 
from it. “And the best thing you can do, 
Bessy Wells, is to stop in-doors out o’ the 
way 0’ them young wild beasts. You'll get 
damaged by ’em some day if you don’t.” 

“Tt is so dull, sir,” she said, rather pite- 
ously ; “father’s hardly ever at home. And 


answered Bessy 
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the doctor said I was to get out into the 
fresh air.” 

The policeman said something under his 
breath about the father, not at all in his 
favour: he knew Roger Wells of old. Stalk- 
ing up Peter’s Court, with a view of striking 
terror on the troublesome young fry hiding 
there, he went on slowly, turning his head 
from side to side; and Bessy, following 
behind, slipped into her home. 

Home! 


CHAPTER II.—LOWER AND LOWER. 


Bessy’s home stood on the left hand, 
nearly at the end of Peter’s Court. Up the 
rotten and dirty stairs she went, into one of 
the topmost rooms. And if these upper 
rooms had the advantage of somewhat more 
light and air—for when the rickety casement 
window was propped open, a bit of the blue 
sky could be seen over the opposite roofs— 
they had also the disadvantage of receiving 
all the smells and the bad air from the rooms 
below. 

Roger Wells had no business to be living 
in Peter’s Court. That he was obliged to 
live in such a place, if he lived anywhere, 
was his own fault. He was an intelligent, 
capable man, and could have earned a very 
good living ; but he had suffered himself to 
lapse by degrees into evil habits. He would 
be drinking and idling when he ought to be 
working ; and so, he came to rack and ruin. 
Nothing is more insidious than these inter- 
ludes of idleness, this wasting of precious 
time. Easily and imperceptibly they gain 
upon us, and grow into a habit all too soon ; 
and in most cases the habit becomes fixed. 
It was the case with Roger Wells. 

Tn vain his wife, a thoughtful, good, superior 
woman, had besought him in past years to 
amend his ways before it was too late. He 
was well-intentioned then, and would listen, 
and make promises ; but it was only for the 
moment. Before Bessy was quite two years 
old, their home, a very nice one, was broken 
up. Other homes were tried in succession, 
one after another, each one being lower in 
the scale’ of civilisation than the last, and 
Roger Wells getting lower and lower with 
them. At length he brought his wife and 
Bessy to Peter’s Court. It was the worst 
degradation of all, and the wife felt it bitterly. 
But she strove to be ever a good wife to 
him ; to bear all patiently. 

Mrs. Wells had been brought up well and 
respectably. Her father was clerk in a 
country church, an intellectual man who took 
care of his children. She went into service 





in the Squire’s family, and left it to marry 
Roger Wells. That was the worst day’s 
work she ever did; but, as she would silently 
ask herself in later life, after all the evil had 
come, how was she to foresee that Roger 
would turn outas he did? She had come to 
London with the Squire’s family, and met 
him there. He was an upright, good-looking, 
steady young man then, earning a good 
living, and everybody thought she did well 
when she married him. Soon bad com- 
panions laid hold of him, and he was weak 
enough to allow himself to fall into their im- 
provident ways. After that, it went on from 
bad to worse ; from poor lodging to poorer ; 
and at last they were reduced to Peter's 
Court. Had Mrs. Wells seen that court ina 
panorama, when she was in her country home 
in early life, she would not have believed it 
possible for human beings to exist there. 

Soon after they removed to Peter’s Court 
Mrs. Wells had a bad attack of rheumatic 
fever. It settled in her limbs, and she was 
never able to make much use of her hands 
afterwards, or to walk without difficulty. So 
that, during the several years of her remaining 
life, though she could manage to creep out 
to Dart Street to get in necessaries from the 
small shops there, she did not venture farther ; 
and it was a positive fact that Bessy at the 
present time had never been half a mile away 
from her home in any direction ; indeed she 
could not remember to have gone much 
beyond Dart Street. In that miserable home 
in Peter’s Court poor Mrs. Wells had lived ; 
always patient, always enduring, and always 
hoping for brighter days. She went on 
hoping for them until she died ; at least until 
within a week or two of it: without that hope 
to buoy her heart up, she might have died 
earlier. It was about six months ago now; 
and since then poor Bessy had been manager 
of their one room, and of the scanty daily 
meals (when they got a meal) in her mother’s 
place. 

Perhaps the incapability of getting about 
much, aided Mrs. Wells’s natural instincts to 
keep herself and Bessy aloof from the people 
amid whom they were thrown. Day after 
day, week after week, year after year, mother 
and child confined themselves within those 
four small walls, the door closely shut, the 
windgw open. On the days that Mrs. Wells 
had the money (it was not always) to go out 
to get a loaf of bread, or a morsel of tea and 
sugar, or a drop of milk, or perhaps the 
unusual dainty of a red herring, she rarely 
took Bessy with her. When the child was 
younger there was a difficulty in getting her 
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up and down stairs on account of her lame- 
ness, and Mrs. Wells could not carry her. 
So that one top room, with the glimpse of the 
blue sky over the opposite roofs, was essen- 
tially the child’s home, nearly all she knew 
of the world. She would sit near the open 
window listening to the children playing 
and shouting below, and often wish to be 
with them, playing too; but then some 
dreadful quarrel would be sure to take place, 
either amid the children or the grown-up 
people, sometimes a fight; and Bessy would 
run away from the windew to hide her head, 
and feel glad that she was zo/ there. 

Bessy was brought up very differently from 
those other children. 


Her mother, unable | 
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to do anything to earn a living, had full | 


leisure to attend to Bessy. When the poor 
wife tried to do a bit of sewing, her crippled 
and nearly useless fingers would be half a 
day doing what other women could do in an 
hour. 


She taught Bessy all she knew herself— | 


to read and write, to spell, to sew; above 


all, she taught her about God. When Bessy | 


was little she had to lie down a great 
deal, in the bed or on it; sometimes for a 
week together she would never be up; and 
her mother would sit by her bedside and tell 
her all about heaven. Every day the mother 
read to her out of the little Testament ; when 
Bessy was old enough she read it for herself. 
It had to be kept in Mrs. Wells’s pocket, lest 
Roger should see it and pledge it. Any 
small thing of that sort that he could make a 
few halfpence on he was sure to take. Some 
other books, that had been the mother’s wher 
she was young, were kept openly, for they 
were too old—the covers of them mostly 
torn—to be of use to him. 


They were all | 


what are called religious tales, and were | 
written by Mrs. Sherwood or Mrs. Cameron. | 


One of these books most especially interested 


Bessy ; it was called, “ Mrs. Propriety and | 


her Little Scholars,” a story about a village | 
school and the various doings of the little | 
pupils. Bessy read that book over and over 
and over again ; even when she could have | 
repeated it by heart, nearly line for line, she | 
wever tired of reading it. Poor little girl! in | 
all the world she had but these books to give | 
her pleasure ; no toys, no playthings of any | 
kind ; and in regard to the world she was as | 
ignorant as a baby. 
So there they had lived. Zn Peter’s Court, | 
but not of it; for Bessy was indeed different, 
and taught to be different, from those around | 
her. Many a little lady is not brought up, | 


in regard to teaching and training, more | 
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carefully than was Bessy. Some relatives of 
Mrs. Wells, who lived far away, nearly at 
one end of England, would now and then 
send her a little money privately; it had 
enabled her to keep Bessy tolerably well off 
for clothes, and to provide some few other 
things that she did not see how they could 
have done without. So that, in that respect, 
they were somewhat better off than their 
neighbours. 

The only person they saw as a regular 
visitor was Jenny, the Bible woman. Some 
one or other of the women tenanting the 


| same house would look in occasionally, espe- 


cially after the time that Mrs. Wells became 
so weak as to take to her bed ; but as a rule 
they had only Jenny. Jenny would talk to 
Mrs. Wells of heaven—everybody knew that 
she was very soon going to it—just as Mrs. 
Wells talked to Bessy of it ; and Bessy would 
sit on the floor listening to what they said, 
her pretty, sad, dark eyes cast up to them, 
her small thin hands folded on her pinafore 
in silence. But, in spite of all the listenings, 
and readings, and teachings, Bessy’s ideas of 
heaven were just as vague as they could well 
be. She was apt to associate it with a lovely 
garden she once saw ina picture ; she thought 
it must be filled with sunshine and flowers— 
with sweet music to listen to, and sweetmeats 
to eat. Sunshine, and flowers, and music 
(save some rare street organ straying into 
Peter's Court) were things far apart from 
Bessy’s life ; of sweetmeats she got none, or 
indeed of much else in the shape of eatables. 
Roger Wells did not trouble himself to do 
more work than would pay for the ale he 
chose to drink, and just keep the wolf from 
the door. He was bad enough, but there 
are some husbands worse than even he. He 
did care for his wife and child ; he did not 
want them to starve. Often he wished they 
were better off, often resolved that they 
should be; and perhaps for a day or two 
he would stick well to his work; but the 
example of other idle men was stronger 
than his resolution, and he would fall away 
again. 

After the mother’s death, which took place 
in winter, Bessy found the room too lonely, 
and the poor little lame girl would steal down- 
stairs and out of doors for companionship. 
During the time that her mother lay ill— 
which was only for some two or three weeks 
before her death—it was Bessy who did the 
errands; and by thesé means she became 
more familiar with the life outside, the un- 
civilised people and the rude children. But 
any scene of unusual turmoil, any loud quarrel 
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or fight, would drive her back to her room 
again. The child’s condition was to be pitied: 
she instinctively dreaded and shrunk from 


CHAPTER III.—GOING TO THE GREEN FIELDS, 


Bessy WELLS took a few of these bits of 


the low life around her, but she could not | wood, some nobs of coal, and a piece of a 
well bear the solitariness of that chamber | newspaper, laid the fire with them, and set it 


now that her mother was no longer in it. | alight. 


Though weak, and small in frame, and though 
so utterly inexperienced in the world and 
worldly things, Bessy Wells was in mind and | 
thought older than her years. 

Her mother had trained her to industrious 


and tidy ways, so far as the child’s strength | 
| the first time, when she went out after break- 


allowed ; had taught her to cook and clean, 
and to keep her clothes in order—if, indeed, 
such cooking as they could afford could be 
worthy of the name; a herring, toasted before 
the fire in the small Dutch oven, or a slice of 
bacon, or a couple of sausages ; and potatoes, 
boiled in the old saucepan. Bessy’s lameness 
did not hinder her from scouring the floor, 
but she often had to do it with plain water, 
for lack of the halfpence to buy soap or soda ; 
and of water there was none too much, Peter’s 
Court had but a miserable supply of it. She 
darned her stockings and patched her clothes, 
| and kept herself as neat as those poor clothes 
permjtted ; but in that respect, as in many 
other respects, she was better off than the 
general ragamuffins outside. Roger Wells 
had been rather more steady since his wife’s 
death, for he was fond of his little daughter, 
and did not quite neglect her. 

When Bessy came up-stairs on this day, 
after the policeman had passed on to the end 
of the court, it was past eleven, nearly time 
to be getting the dinner ready. She sat down 
on her low wooden stool for a minute or two, 
rubbed her left arm, which ‘had been a little 
bruised in the fall, hung her pinafore up to 
dry on a piece of string that was stretched 
across a corner of the room, and strove to 
wring the wet out of her poor frock. Her 
little mattress, almost too short and narrow 
for her now, was in the opposite corner: the 
bed that used to be her mother’s was rolled 
up during the day. Two chairs, with the 
backs broken off; a small round table, that 
Wells had to nail and tinker up perpetually ; 
an old wooden box, that their clothes were 
kept in; and an earthenware pan, for the bread 
and other food; these comprised the chief 
articles of the apartment. On a shelf against 
the wall stood two or three plates and cups; 
some coal, and part-of a bundle of wood, lay 
in a straw basket against the fireplace. And 
this was quite a grand and comfortable room 
compared with most of the rooms in Peter’s 
Court ; almost a palace beside them, as to its 
furniture and conveniences. 





Roger Wells must bring home his 
weekly newspaper ; and when he had done 
with it, it was at Bessy’s service to tear up 
for the fire. While the sticks and coal were 
burning up, she took some potatoes out of the 
earthenware pan and scraped them. New 
potatoes, Bessy had bought that morning for 


fast to do her marketing; but the old ones 
were getting too bad to be used. We may 
be quite sure that the best potatoes, whether 
old or new, did not find their way to Dart 
Street. Bessy had not forgotten that her 
mother used to make it a kind of féte day 
when they first had new potatoes and invari- 
ably contrived to add some delicacy to them. 
Bessy had done the same to-day: she strove 
to follow all her mother’s ways and precepts 
as closely as she could ; and she had brought 
home two sausages. When the clock struck 
twelve, the potatoes were nearly done, and 
the sausages were frizzling in the Dutch-oven. 
With a very small fire, such as this, cooking 
takes longer than with our large ones. 


“Now, if father would but just come!” 
thought the child, as she put the plates on 


the table. ‘What a thing it would be if he 


| did not come home at all to-day !” 


For there were dinner-times that did not 
bring Roger Wells. And on those days, as 
Bessy had long ago learnt to notice, he was 
sure to make his appearance at night with a 
flushed face and thick voice ; oftener than not, 
with unsteady steps. 

To-day she was not to be disappointed. 
Hardly had the thought passed through her 
pre when the door opened, and he came in. 

A short, spare man with a greyish look in his 
face ; a face that was once so pleasant ; good 
features, a fair complexion, and thin lips. 
He took off his fustian coat, and seemed to 
have been hard at work. In his hand he 
brought in a pewter pint measure full of 
porter. 

“ Halloa! new potatoes!” he exclaimed, 
as Bessy turned the contents of the small tin 
saucepan into a plate. It was as much as her 
two hands could accomplish: they were not 
as strong as other people’s. 

“ The old ones won't do any longer, father, 
and these are the cheapest in the end: so 
much of thern had to be cut away. I've got 
some sausages to eat with them.” 

“ There’s my good little girl!” said he. 
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The sausages were put on the potatoes, and ! 
the few drops of fat in the Dutch-oven turned 
over all. A dinner, in Bessy’s estimation, fit 
for a prince. Roger Wells sat down to it. | 
Bessy began to dry the saucepan. 

“Come along, child. Don’t stay there.” 

“Just leave a potato for me, father. It’ll 
do.” 

He put some of the potatoes and the best | 
part of a sausage on her plate, and bade her 
come then to her dinner. Some of the chil- 
dren outside had terribly harsh and cruel 
fathers, but Roger Wells was never harsh to 
Bessy. He would have liked her—oh, how 
greatly !—to possess every comfort and to 
live in a better place than Peter’s Court. And | 
this might have come to pass had he chosen 
to be more industrious himself, and less self- | 
indulgent. 

“ What brings your frock in that state?” 
he asked, as she sat down on the floor with 
the plate on her lap, and began to eat with 
her fingers. And this was not from any 
slovenly habit. Poor Bessylhad been unable | 
for years when she was younger ‘to sit at a | 
table, and her mother had allowed ther to eat 
in this way, as it was the easiest to her. Not 
but what she could use a knife and fork now ; 
and she sat at the tablesometimes. “It looks 
as if it had been all ina wet mess.” 

“They threw me into the gutter, father.” 

“Who did ?” 

“Some of them outside. 
in play.” 

She did mot give any names, you observe. | 
She was eager ‘to add that it was “ only done | 
in play.” Bessy Wells was naturally kind, 
and her mother had taught her to strive ever | 
tobe so. I think it is only in great adver- | 
sity that we acquire that true loving-kindness | 
to our fellow-creatures which is so great a) 
boon. 

Moreover, in so speaking, Bessy had 
another motive. Once or twice, when it had } 
come to Roger Wells’s knowledge that some | 
swarm or other of the street children had | 
been rough with his little afflicted girl, he had 
gone out and pommelled them soundly, whic! 
had brought forth no end of general quarrel. | 
ling and disturbance with the parents. And 
that distressed and frightened Bessy. She 
was strangely sensitive. | 

“You'd do well “to keep out of their | 
reach,” said he, alluding to the children. 
“They be a bad, rude lot.” 

“Tt is so lonely up here, father, now 
mother’s gone.” 

“You've told me that afore,” said he fret- 
fully, for his conscience warned him that he 
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It was only done | 
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might be at home with her more than he was 
—only, you see, there were the attractions of 
the public-house. “You needn’t mix your- 
self up with their rough play. If you’d just 
sit quiet on a door-step out there, they'd let 
you alone fast enough.” 

“T wish we had a green field here, father, 
with buttercups and daisies in it.” 

Roger Wells, turning the half of his last 
potato round and round his plate, to catch 
up any particle of fat that might yet linger 
there, let it rest on the end of his fork while 
he turned his eyes on Bessy. 

“What has put that into your head?” he 
asked. “A green field?” 

“Ann and Becca Simmett told me this 


| morning, father, when I was there buying the 


potatoes: they went out yesterday in a van, 2 
great many of them, and ran about the fields 
all day. Ishould like to sit in the green 
fields. Mother used to talk about the butter- 
cups and daisies, and the bluebells and the 
pink lover.” 

“You shall go some time,” said the. 

“ Please, father. Jiust for once. If I could 
see them only once, I should always have 
them to think of. IU -wish there was a field 
near enough for me to get to it. Mother 


| said some of tthe hedges were all of sweet- 


smelling leaves called sweetbriar, with pink 


| and white roses growing out of it that any- 
| body might :pick.” 


In truth he would have been glad for the 


| child to ibe near so open and healthy a place 


as a green field, that she might sit in it to 
inhale ‘the fresh and pure air. Since her 
mother died, he had twice taken Bessy to the 
dispensary doctor, just out of Dart Street. 
The doctor told him that fresh air was essen- 
tial for her and might prolong her Tife, but 
that in any case he thought she would not 
live very long. Poor Bessy was often in pain, 
and always wan and weak. An idea began 
floating through the mind of Roger Wells, 
now as Bessy spoke, that he would take her 
himself, ‘ one of these days,” to some green 
field or other beyond London, and let her 
enjoy herself in it for a few hours. His 
instincts for the child were always good, but 
he very rarely carried them out. 

“We'll see about the green field some 
day, Bessy,” he said. ‘“ You go out and sit 
on a door-step this hot weather, and get what 
air you can. And mind you keep yourself 
away from them other rough ones,” he added, 
putting on his coat to take his departure. 
“They'll leave you alone if you take no 
notice of ’em. If they don’t, just tell me— 
that’s all.” 
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“Shall you come in at six, father ?” she | drank some milk and water. Then she took 
asked timidly. up one of her most precious store of books ; 

“Oh I shall come in,” he answered, shut- | it was “ Mrs. Propriety.” The time went by ; 
ting the door after him, and going down- | six o'clock struck, and she read on still, partly 
stairs. But, as Bessy knew, he was just as | listening for her father’ 3 step on the stairs all 
likely zot to come in; he rarely did. And | the while. 
if he did come in at six once ina way when| But she listened in vain. Six o’clock had 
| the working hours were over, he was sure to | long passed, and seven struck. The little 
| go out again. | girl, tired of waiting and listening, went down. 

She put the room to rights, and then sat} Dart Street was swarming as she turned 
down to her work; some garment or other} into it. It was the time when the men, 
| that wanted a patch upon it. At five o’clock | women, and children all seemed to- congre- 
‘the child cut herself a slice of bread and gate there. Their close dens of rooms were 
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always closer and hotter towards evening, and | stood opposite that low house, and would 
they instinctively turned out of them. Dart | often remain there a little while leaning on 
Street had not much fresh air, but the rooms | her crutch. She could not sit there, for the 
had less. | house that faced it had too high a doorstep 
The houses were built irregularly. Some | to admit of her sitting down upon. Many a 
of them had steps to their doors, some had | little child had pitched off that high stone 
none ; on the contrary, you had to dive down | | step, which slanted downwards, and damaged 
an incline to enter them. On the opposite | its nose. The nearer houses on either side 
side to the archway, a little higher up, was a | it had not steps at all, affording no resting- 
low old house with a sloping roof and gable | place for tired Bessy. 
windows, so low that a good glimpse of the; But there were doorsteps in plenty higher 
sky could be seen above it. Bessy used to} up; and Bessy was quickly threading her 
fancy that the air was less heavy when she | way through the throng towards one, when 
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she chanced to place her crutch upon a man’s | o’clock struck, and ten struck; and still he 
foot, who had no upper leather, to speak of, | did not come. It was no new experience in 
to his shoe. He swore at her, and raved out | the life of the lonely child. She knelt down 
many hard and ugly words ; and she hastened | to say her prayers, got into bed, and fell 
on shivering, past all the doorsteps. asleep repeating her favourite hymn. 

She came to an anchor by the small green- At breakfast next morning—which con- 
grocery shed: Simmett’s. The greengrocer’s | sisted of bread with some bought dripping, 
two girls stood at the door, and Bessy sat | and weak tea—Bessy told her father of the 
herself flat on the pavement by them, hoping | day’s pleasure in store. Mrs. Simmett and 
to hear more about the green fields that had | others, with Ann and Becca, were going to 
laid so great hold of her imagination. The | the green fields again, and they would take her 
girls talked freely: the previous day’s unusual | if she might be allowed to go. Might she? 


pleasure was yet fresh in their minds. “Who says they be going again?” asked 
“We be agoing again to-morrow,” sud- | Roger Wells, rather struck with the fact that 
denly announced Ann Simmett. the Simmetts should be taking a holiday two 





The words caused a flutter in Bessy’s | days running—or nearly running. 
heart. Going again to-morrow! ‘To those! Bessy answered eagerly. Every word the 
beautiful green fields ! two girls had spoken of the anticipated 

“Could you let me go too?” she ques- | pleasure she repeated to her father, adding 
tioned, very timidly. that Mrs. Simmett herself had said she might 

“Tl ask mother,” replied Ann, a good-|go with them. And Roger Wells, knowing 
natured girl about Bessy’s age. And she | Bessy’s implicit truthfulness, and never sus- 
turned to run past the two or three small | pecting that the child was herself deceived, 
heaps of potatoes, to where Mrs. Simmett | gave her the necessary permission. Simmett 
stood at the back of the shed amid the coal, | and his wife were both respectable in their 
gossiping with some other women. | Way, rather above the ordinary inhabitants of 


“ Mother, can Bessy Wells go along with | Dart Street, and he knew that if Mrs. Sim- 





sus in the van to-morrow ?” | mett took Bessy she would take care of her. 
“What ?” demanded Mrs. Simmett, when} “It’s fine to be them!—a going out twice 
the question had been called out to her for! over in one week!” remarked he. “And 
the fourth time. they be not folks given to gad about in 


y °f | . . ° 
“Bessy Wells wants to know if she can go | general: Simmett and she stick to their shed. 


along with us to the green fields to-morrow ?” | Who else is going, Bessy ?” 
repeated Ann. | “T don’t know, father. They are to have 
“There ; be off,” answered Mrs. Simmett, | the same van, Becca said, and it holds a good 
a great deal too busy with her talking to like | many.” 
the interruption. ‘Bessy Wells can go if| “ What time do they start ?” 
you go. Don’t bother.” ‘“‘ Ann Simmett said she thought it was to 
Every word of the answer had come with a | be eleven o’clock, but she’d run in this morn- 
clear sound to Bessy’s ear, through the small | ing and tell me for sure. Oh, father! what 
shed, and her heart gave a wild leap of joy la happy day it is going to be!” 
and hope. Children are not given tobe doubt-| Wells, just then drinking a draught of his 
ful; they believe implicitly. Where, indeed, ; weak tea, glanced at Bessy over the teacup. 
they have learnt by sad experience that their | Her soft eyes were shining with a joyous 
parents are not trustworthy, it may be differ- | light ; her pale cheeks had caught a faint 
ent; but Bessy’s experience did not lie in | pink glow. 
doubt, for her mother had never misled her “* Well, child, you must take care of your- 
by a single word. Poor Bessy, hearing Mrs. | self.” 
Simmett’s answer, as much thought her trip “Oh, yes,” answered Bessy. “ And, father, 
to the green fields was assured for the morrow | I’ll put your dinner all ready first, if you'll 
as that she should go back presently to | please to give me a little money to buy it.” 
Peter’s Court for the night. “I shan’t come home to dinner to-day, I’ll 
A few tumultuous questions, arising out of | get some bread and cheese out,” said Wells 
the fulness of her beating heart, her thought- | hastily ; for he had no money to give Bessy, 
ful mind, about the hour of starting, and such- | not even a penny piece, it had been all 
like, which Ann and Becca Simmett answered | spent at the public-house the previous night. 
m accordance with their own ideas—and | “ Good-bye, Bessy. And mind you don't 
Bessy went home. The clock was striking | get running about too much, or you'll be laid 


eight. Her father had not come in. Nine | up again. Sit down quietly in the grass.” 
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“T’ll be.sure to mind, father.” 

Kissing her—a rather unusual thing for | 
him to do—he went out. Had he chanced | 
to pass the greengrocery shed he would no | 
doubt have halted to say a word or two about | 
the day’s excursion, but his road to work— | 
and he really was at work this morning-—led 
him in the contrary direction. 

What a flutter of delight Bessy was in! | 
The sky was blue, as she could see from her | 
window; the sun was hot. The breakfast | 
things washed up, and all things put in order, 
she changed her old frock for her best; one 
that Jenny, the Bible-woman, had got made 
for her out of a black gown which came up | 
from the country to her mother just before | 
she died ; and which had neither a patch nor | 
a hole in it, but was very nice in Bessy’s eyes. | 
Her black straw bonnet, made ready for her | 
mother’s funeral, just as the black frock had 
been, was as good as new. After all the pre- | 
paration, Bessy had not gone to the funeral ; 
it had been a bitterly cold, snowy day, and 
the child was not well enough to encounter 
it. The bonnet had scarcely been upon her 
head, but had remained in the box done up 
in paper. It was not much the fashion in 
Peter’s Court to wear bonnets, possibly be- 
cause Peter’s Court much lacked bonnets to 
wear. 

Perhaps, considering his habits, some 
credit was due to Roger Wells for having 
allowed these things to lie intact. Certain | 


| it was that though he could have disposed of 


them for a fair sum of money, he had not 
attempted to do it. We estimate things by 
comparison, you know; and it would have 
really been a fair sum compared with the 
general supply in his pockets. 

Her hair smooth, her face fresh and clean, 
the bonnet on and the black frock, with the 
little cape that belonged to the frock, Bessy 
was ready. But it was only ten o’clock then, 
and she sat down to wait, a white pocket- 
handkerchief that had been her mother’s 
lying ready on the table beside her. 

Eleven o’clock came; she heard it strike 
out from the church. Twelve came; butno 
Ann Simmett came. Bessy had been inured 
to patience all her life, and had sat patiently 
now while she waited, but she began to think 
something must be the matter. Taking her 
crutch, and hoping to find them all just 
starting, she went down to see, darts of fear 
striking through her all the way. What if 
they had started and forgotten her ? 

Her appearance in this trim—the bonnet 
on her head, the decent frock and cape, and 
her mother’s white handkerchief folded in 
her hand—caused no end of a commotion. 
All the boys and girls, out at that hour, col- 
lected about her to attend her up Dairt 
Street, making many rude inquiries and dis- 
paraging remarks. Poor Bessy, sensitive to 
a fault, was hot and trembling by the time 
she reached Mrs. Simmett’s. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. LIVINGSTONE AND 
THE ZAMBESI. 


I.— OFF THE MOUTHS OF THE ZAMBESI. 


HERE had been signs of land all the | 
morning. As the day grew, these in- 
creased in the altered appearance of the 
water, which was no longer the deep blue of | 
the outer ocean, but a dirty discoloured green, 
in the appearance of floating masses of long 
grass and gigantic reeds, and of bundles of | 
leaves and branches of tropical trees. All this ; 
débris of the land was being carried steadily 
southwards by the stream—the strongest and 
swiftest of the ocean currents—which sweeps 
down the eastern shores of Africa till it reaches 
the Cape, where it becomes broken and 
divided, part flowing northward into the 
South Atlantic towards St. Helena, and the 
other part, baffled in its attempts to double 
the Cape, flowing eastwards into the Indian 
Ocean, 


It was not till noon, however, that land 
was made out from the mast head; and 
shortly afterwards we discovered on the lee 
bow a low ill-defined sandy shore. This was 
the land of the African continent, in latitude 
18° south, where the Zambesi pours its waters 
by five mouths into the Channel of Mozam- 
bique. 

An arrangement had been made with Dr. 
Livingstone by which he was expected to be 
at the Kongone, the most southern mouth of 
the Zambesi, on the 1st of January. We 
were eight days behind time. But in African 


travel eight days is reckoned of less conse- 


quence than as many hours or minutes in 
more fortunate countriés, where all life 1s 


| more intense, and where all things move more 
‘rapidly, than in that stationary continent 


where “ all things always seem the same.” It 
is only when a tew hot, and tedious, and use- 
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traveller may be blamed for irritation at the 
delay, and feels justified in showing signs of 
impatience to proceed on his journey, or alter 
his plans. Twice during my stay in that 
region was I detained for a period of three 
and five months each, bound to one spot, 
a prisoner at large, though in the hands of no 
enemies. African travel tries to the utmost 
every power and quality a man possesses— 
his temper, teeth, and tact, his patience, 
purse, and perseverance, all alike heavily. 


behind that noonday haze, we prepared to 
make our presence known to those whom we 
believed to be expecting us on the coast. <A 
brass six-pounder gun, originally intended 
for service, if need be, among Arab slave- 
dealers on Lake Nyassa, was got up out of 
the hold, mounted on its carriage, and fired 








at regular intervals. The Union Jack was 
| also run up at the fore, to intimate our pre- 
sence in a different way. On the low tree- 
|covered shore several miles distant, over- 


| anxious eyes soon discovered small clouds of 


As soon as we were sure that solid land lay | 


|smoke arising from the return signals, and | 


|shortly afterwards a black streak was pro- 
| nounced to be the smoke from the funnel of 
|the Pioneer, Dr. Livingstone’s steamer, with 
| himself on board, coming over the bar to 
receive his new steamer, and meet those who 
| had come so far on various errands to seek 
|him. With the others on board I looked 
| anxiously landwards. But even with fair eye- 
| sight and assisting glass, I could see nothing 
| but small growing cumulus clouds, and. hali 


| doubtfully I ventured to suggest that Living. | 


| stone was not there. A more prudent man 


| would have held his peace. And the remark, | 


not well timed, was not well received. The 
afternoon wore away, and with it vanished 


shore, produced under the potent beams of 
the African noon. After dark we stood 


rockets. For an hour we looked anxiously 
into the darkness, but no answering rocket 
made reply. The ship was put about ona 


returned to the signal practice by gun and 
rocket of the previous day. 
noon wore away into evening, and the short 
evening of those latitudes into night. No 
sign from the shore showed that our presence 
was recognised or expected. For aught we 
knew, the man whose movements were to 





new course off the land till daylight, when we | 


our hopes that our long voyage was at a close. | 
We had mistaken for signals what were | 
nothing more than exhalations from sea and | 


closer in shore and sent up a number of | 


Again the after- | 
| after landing ; the other two ladies went back 


guide ours, might be hundreds of miles distant | the Cape, and then to England to die. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. LIVINGSTONE AND THE ZAMBESI. It 
less months have passed away, that the | in the centre of the African continent. Our 


orders were imperative not to land unless we 
could find Dr. Livingstone at the mouth of 
the river. 

On the second night, as our ill-success 
became more apparent, the quiet stillness of 
a sudden disappointment settled down on the 
small party that occupied the quarter-deck of 
the little brig. The ladies, of whom there 
were three, sat aft near the wheel; others 
leant over the quarter and looked landwards. 
But nothing was to be seen except the crispy 
tops of the rising waves, on which the shimmer 
of a young moon three nights old was shed- 
ding a cold and feeble light. No one was 
disposed to talk, as speculation on the pro- 
bable causes of our failure at the appointed 
rendezvous had already exhausted itself. And 
while we were each turning over in our minds 
how long we were likely to lie on various seas 
by various tempests tost, a heavy shower 
came down and drove us all below; the ladies 
to their small choking cuddy, and those of 
the other sex to their lurking-places in the 
hold amongst the cargo, which consisted of 
sections of a small iron steamer built on the 
Clyde, but intended to float on the waters of 
Lake Nyassa, and be at once a home anda 
fort, if necessary, and the means of communi- 


| cation round all its shores, in the effort to 


chase the demon of the slave-trade out of that 
region. 


cases, and themiscellaneous collection of goods 
which are generally stowed away there, we 
lived other three weeks. 

The delay served an important and provi- 


dential purpose, and, meanwhile, I shall give | 


our readers an account of what befell in the 
interval, and of the various objects of our 
small party in that out-of-the-way region. 


Il.—UP AND DOWN THE MOZAMBIQUE, 


There were on board the small brig, Mrs. | 
Livingstone, wife of Dr. Livingstone; Miss | 


Mackenzie, sister of Bishop Mackenzie, of 
the Universities Mission, and Mrs. Burrup, 
wife of one of the missionaries; the Rev. E. 


In the hold of the ship, amongst | 
machinery, coals, forage for live stock, boxes, | 





| 


Hawkins, son of the late Provost of Oriel | 


College, Oxford ; one or two artisans about 
to join the expedition; and Mr. John Blair, 
attached to the mission. 

ae eee Ee 

Mrs. Livingstone died within three months 


in the ship that brought them from Mozam- 
bique. Poor Hawkins never got a mile from 
the shore. In a short time the malaria of the 
delta struck him down, and he went back to 


Of 
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the first five, the writer alone remained on the 
Zambesi. 

The object of my own journey was “to 
examine the country, and, after meeting with 
Dr. Livingstone, to obtain, by personal obser- 
vation and otherwise, the information that 
might be necessary to enable a committee at 
home to form a correct judgment as to the 
possibility of founding a mission in that part 
of Africa; and also to procure those details 
that might be required to carry out the pro- 
posed mission with success.” By this means 
it was believed that unnecessary expenditure 
would be avoided, in the event of any unfor- 
seen obstacle occurring to prevent the esta- 
blishment of the mission. In this preliminary 
exploration the national caution was suffici- 
ently characteristic; and the result at the 
time justified the method which was followed. 

With all of us the first step towards our 
various objects was to meet the great traveller 
himself. Hence our disappointment. But 
in compliance with our orders, as well as for 
other reasons, we bore away northwards for 
Mozambique. We expected to reach that 
port in two days, but it was not till the tenth 
day that we beheld the pink-coloured build- 
ings of the city lying before us in all the 
freshness and beauty of the morning light. On 
our way thither we were caught in a tornado, 
which came down upon us at midnight, with 
sudden onslaught and splendid uproar. I 
went on deck to see. The rain was descend- 
ing in sheets, and the lightning pouring across 
the sky in a fiery stream, and now and then 
breaking up into jagged circles of momentary 
flame. Often since then have I listened to 
the awful uproar of the African tornado, but 
I felt fairly awed by the sinister splendour 
and wild strength of the tempest of that night. 
Its wonders were greatly increased when on 
looking aloft I beheld as clearly as if it had 
been day the bending masts well covered 
with canvas! It is a marvel yet how we 
escaped. Before daylight the ship was under 
bare poles, and for four days the gale pur- 
sued us, vexing the ship and wearying the 
lives of those who sailed in her. And during 
part of that time we drifted with lashed helm 
and single storm stay-sail, whither wind and 
currents carried us. 

We fell in at Mozambique with the ship of 
war, the Gorgon, one of the cruisers belong- 
ing to the squadron for the suppression of 
slaving on the coast. Captain Wilson agreed 
to lend us assistance, and we proceeded after 
a time to renew our search at the mouths of 
the Zambesi for Dr. Livingstone; and at 
Quillimane we heard he was on the coast. 


a j 














IlI.—WE MEET DR. LIVINGSTONE, 


On the morning of the 1st of February, the 
two ships lay at anchor off the Luabo mouth 
of the Zambesi some six or seven miles from 
the land. 


quietest noons of tropical calms, and the 
level rays of the morning sun lay straight on 
the water, unbroken by a single ripple. Mrs. 


Livingstone and myself were watching the | 


shore very intently. 
a small cloud of smoke rising close to the 
land, and shortly afterwards the white hull of 


At length we discovered | 


a small paddle steamer was seen making | 


straight for the two ships outside. As the 
vessel approached, I could make out witha 


glass a firmly built man of about the middle | 
height standing on the port paddle-box, and | 


directing the ship’s course. 
exactly dressed as a naval officer, but he wore 


He was not | 


that gold-laced cap which has since become | 
. - ° | 
so well known both at home and in Africa, | 


This was Dr. Livingstone; and I said to his 


wife, “There he is at last!” She looked 


brighter on this announcement than I had | 
seen her do any day for sever. months | 


before. 


In a few minutes his steamer, the Pioneer, | 


was close by, and had let go her anchor, and 
a boat manned by Johanna men, who had 


donned their best, and looked very smart in | 


their new jackets, brought the Doctor along- 
side. He was soon on deck, and met his 


wife, who had seen very little of him for ten | 


previous years. Let my fair readers who 
grudge the absence of those they love for the 


greater part of a day, think what it is to be | 
the wife of a distinguished African explorer! | 


She had parted from him in 1852, and this | 


was now February, 1862. The only interval 
in which she had enjoyed his society was 
that during his stay in England, and on aa 
voyage to the Cape in 1858. Mrs. Living- 
stone had accompanied me from England. 
At her own request, after I was ready to sail, 
I delayed my departure till some matters 
could be arranged. We had been from 
various causes, such as waiting at Natal and 
Cape Town, fully seven months on our 
voyage. And now at length I was glad to 
see her safe under the care of her natural 
protector. 

There were now three vessels lying to- 
gether, and the monotony of our previous 
voyage was changed for bustle and excite- 
ment. The day was spent in steaming down 
to the Kongone mouth, in making prepara- 
tions for crossing the bar. It was found that 
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The sea in the Mozambique | 
channel was smooth and glassy as in the |! 
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| the assistance for a short time of some of the 
seamen of the man-of-war would greatly 
further the objects of the Expedition, and 
also serve a purpose when they ascended the 
river, which ulterior service, however, was 
not required, and this object was not fully 
made known at first. It was connected with 


|, the reported disturbances in the country, and 


| the difficulties of the Universities Mission. 
The “Gorgons” were accordingly piped aft, 
and after a short and emphatic speech from 
Dr. Livingstone, and one equally short from 
Captain Wilson, the commander of the 
Gorgon, a detachment of sixty volunteers was 
secured to assist in placing the Zady Wyassa 
on the Zambesi. A few of these joined the 
Expedition; and among them was Mr. E. 
Young, who subsequently distinguished him- 
self in the search for Livingstone, on the first 
report of his death in 1867. 

Those who have seen the bar of a large 
African river, when the sea is even moderately 
rough, will not soon forget the sight. There 
are times when such bars are terrible even to 
those accustomed all their lives to the sea, 
though, also, there are other occasions when 
by a fortunate conjunction of wind and tide 
tere is nothing more than a long surging 
swell, This was not exactly the condition of 
affairs next morning. The Sabbath dawned 
with a black, leaden sky, and heavy driving 
showers ; there was a surly breeze and a 
short chopping, angry sea. With this weather, 
at seven o’clock two of the vessels made for 
the bar. Nothing could be seen at first but 
an unbroken white wall of angry rolling surf. 
On closer approach, one black streak seemed 
to break the line of the formidable barrier. 
This was the navigable passage. Through it 
the ships were steered by bearings taken from 
certain trees, and a dilapidated flag-staff on 
an island close to the shore. ‘The passage is 
always an occasion of a few minutes of in- 
tense anxiety, according to the state of the 
weather; but at length we were over, and in 
a few minutes found ourselves at anchor in 
several fathoms of deep water in the channel 
of the Zambesi inside. The harbour we had 
entered was one not known to commerce, 
though out of it, as from all such lonely and 
unfrequented places on the African coast, full 
cargoes of human misery have been often 
run, in the palmy days of unrestricted slaving ; 
and even later, as rumour spoke freely of two 
ventures only a few years before, which had 
been successful after a good deal of watching 
and manceuvring to ascertain that no British 
cruiser was close by, outside the bar. The 
Kongone harbour is a stretch of river less 














than half a mile wide, and two or three miles 
long, with the invariable belt of mangroves 
extending down to the water’s edge. 

Dr. Livingstone, Captain Wilson, and my- 
self, landed in the afternoon and returned to 
the ship at sunset, when the day was con- 
cluded by the reading of a short portion of 
the Bible by the Doctor himself, and by 
prayers on the quarter deck. 

On the following day I explained to Dr. 
Livingstone the object of my journey, and 
presented my credentials. He said he needed 
no letters, as he was already aware of that 
object. He arranged that I should accom- 
pany him into the country as soon as the 
ship moved up the river; and it may be as 
well to state here, that he again and again, 
at that time and afterwards, expressed his 
gratification at my coming, frequently saying, 
““T am very glad you have come.” 

In this harbour we remained eight days. 
There was considerable activity from the 
presence of so large a force of men. Boats 
were coming and going on most days from 
morn till night, between the ships and the 
shore, landing stores and other goods; and 
the transhipping of the sections of the 
small steamer from the hold of the brig 
to the deck of the Pioneer, was carried on 
with rapidity and success. On a bright, 
clear day, when sea and land lay in the full 
splendour of an African sun, the flat and 
featureless delta of the Zambesi did not seem 
either an unpleasant or insalubrious place. 
The glittering sea beyond the bar with its 
flashing waves gleamed in the sunlight, and 
even the muddy water of the river looked 
less turbid, and the dull mangrove woods lost 
their monotonous hue, and broke up into 
long stretches of brilliant green, with shadows 
here and there, which only deepened as the 
sun withdrew. Thus it always is even in the 
deadliest parts of the tropics. One cannot 
for a time believe that amongst such a pro- 
fusion of warmth, and colour, and life of 
various kinds, disease and death should lie 
concealed so often close at hand. Yet so it 
is, though no fear of coming evil troubles one 
at first. You do not think of the unhealthy 
character of the river delta till the subtle 
fever has you fairly in its grip; and its 
further progress reduces you to a state of 
childish weakness. Fresh from the invi- 
gorating stimulus of a sea voyage, you are 
disposed to laugh at the stories you have 
heard of the climate, and you do not believe 
them, till you are prostrated by the blow of 
the unseen enemy. 

This unhealthiness is caused in part by 
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those extensive littoral forests, known as 
mangrove swamps, which are found wherever 
fresh and salt water meet on tropical shores. 
I went one day alone to examine and satisfy 
myself about this feature of African river 
mouths. Every one has heard of a man- 
grove swamp, but what it is exactly like, very 
few can tell. After passing through half a 
mile of dry sandy soil, covered with coarse 
grass, dwarf palms, acacias, and a species of 
strychnos, bearing a fruit in size, and colour, 
and hardness exactly like a cricket ball, I 
found myself on the edge of a wood of 
straight, slender, handsome-looking trees, 
with large shining leathery leaves. These 
were the mangroves, looking, except for their 
arched roots, nothing like the repulsive 
monsters of the vegetable world we usually 
take them to be. They are singular trees 
nevertheless. This forest rose out of a soil 
of black mud, on which grew not a single 
blade of grass, but which was covered with 
little pools containing the dirty water of the 
last tide. In every direction creeks and 
ditches intersect the swamp. There is great 
difficulty in making way over ground so 
treacherous. The roots of the trees are 
sometimes horizontal, but mostly arched. 
These form, if not the surest, at least the 
most firm stepping-places, slippery though 
they are. Stems of fallen, but still living, 
trees, clinging with tenacity to mud and life, 
stretch across the narrowest of these canals. 
Other canals are bridgeless because of their 
breadth. On the edge of one of these I sat 
down to rest, and after a time crawled cauti- 
ously out on the fallen stem, and looked up 
and down the creek. I could only see a 
mile or more of a broad canal of deep turbid 
water, which had motion enough to churn 
the mud. The banks were dangerous slopes 
of slime. An unbroken wall of leaves and 
branches stretched out on both sides, and 
drooped towards the water under the fierce 
beams of the noon. The heat, the humidity, 
the mass of green foliage above, the gloom 
and the sliminess below, and the silence 
everywhere, convey the irresistible impression 
that you are in a place unfit for human 
life ; that dry land is but in process of forma- 
tion ; that the condition of things around you 
is that in which the whole earth was, in some 
of those far back eras of geologic date, 
before the world was ready for the habitation 
of man—perhaps as far back, except for the 
higher vegetation of the swamp, as the dank 
and steamy period of the coal formation ; or 
more probably of the later tertiary, when 
long waddling saurians, and megatheriums of 
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all kinds, vast and terrible, and heavy footed, 
pressed the soft young earth with their pon- 
derous tread, or rolled about with huge 
delight in their baths of tepid mud. 

As I sat on my dangerous perch above the 
muddy estuary, not a sound reached my ear 
but the sharp chick of a gaily dressed king- 
fisher, perched on his short legs in the 
branches overhead. He was a little spot of 
living colour—of vivid ultramarine and saffron 
—and looked at me with those large black 
eyes, full of confidence and wonder, which 
give so peculiar an expression to this bird’s 
face. 

At the hours of the greatest heat of the 
day most of the life of the mangrove swamp 
is taking its rest. And often when I have 
seen elsewhere the curled-up millepede asleep 
behind some broad thick leaf, I have thought 
it was teaching a lesson of common sense to 
all mad Englishmen who persist in carrying 
their home habits with them wherever they 
go, and in tropical latitudes are found roam- 
ing about in the midday sun very much as 
they would do in the tempered light and 
heat of their own island home. 

Earlier or later in the day there are signs 
of abundant life among the mangroves. 
Things that live in ooze, and plague the 
naturalist to say what is their rank or place 
in the world of living beings, find a safe and 
congenial home, undisturbed by man at least, 
in these slimy solitudes. Millions of crabs, 
of different sizes and colours, steal about 
with sidelong pace on every ditch-side, and 
carry on war with their hard nippers against 
their less-protected neighbours. Maultitudes 
of blennies and gobies, and other mud-loving 
fish of the same family, with the same 
tenacity of life, and the same unfish-like 
conduct of straying out of the water, poke 
about on the soft banks in search of minute 
crustaceans ; and as they mistake the sound 
of your footstep for the approach of some 
prowling crab, they wriggle off in terror to 
the bottom of the ditch, or to their dark 
holes in the bank. These and many other 
forms ot higher life fill these creeks and 
canals, and among them goes on the same 
struggle for existence as is waged among 
more highly organized tribes. On the sides 
of open reaches of water there are great 
flocks of birds, chiefly water-birds, which 
wade about and fish in the shallower pools 
for food. ‘The dangerous crocodile lurks in 
the deeper creeks, or lies like a mud-covered 
log by the more shallow waters, warming his 
slow blood in the sun. 

After two or three hours’ floundering 
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through this gloomy labyrinth of creeks and sunset I awoke refreshed, finding then, as 
ditches, and passing at times by shallow | often since, that rest is frequently better than 
lagoons, you come at length to an open) food. In African travel we have often to 
space, where the ground is dry and firm, and | substitute the one for the other. 
higher than the surrounding level. A clear In the fading light of that evening, as I 
space of blue sky is seen above, and there is | sat outside the tent among the grass and dwarf 
light and room to walk about. There the | palms, waiting in meek patience for a boat to 
mangroves die. The formation of land, | take me off, it struck me that if some have 
the real work of these strange amphibii of | found sermons in stones, I could find a moral 
the plant-world, which lead so singular a life | in mangroves, good for all, and specially so 
—which grow and flourish where other trees | for those who are at work as African mis- 
die, and die where others live—having been | sionaries. It is this. If you have a true 
accomplished, they gradually disappear. Bare | purpose worthy of being wrought out, be 
dead poles, straight as telegraph-posts, now | tenacious of it, patiently keep to it, and if it 
only remain. Small tufts of grass begin to | is a true idea, some day or other it will bear 
spring up in the open space. Winds, insects, | fruit, and the end will be gained, even if it is 
and birds bring further supplies of new seeds. | so hopeless a work as that of turning sea 
In a few years a more varied vegetation will | into dry land. By some such tenacity is 
flourish there, and what is now an uninhabit- | the vast and difficult work of introducing the 
able swamp, will be added to the habitable | gospel into Central Africa to be effected, 
delta of the river. The mangroves, now dis-| and the unhealthy mire and utter slough of 
possessed, move further out towards the tide ; heathenism slowly to give place to the new, 
to renew their encroachments on the sea. | and healthy, and fair Christianity of a better 
And thus, strangely enough, the struggle for! time. The doers in both cases, men and 
territory is carried on not less by the great ; mangroves, will perish, but the deed will 
silent laws and everlasting forces of nature, | remain to bless the world. I cannot fancy 
than by the jealousies and ambitions of} any missionary at work, whether on the east 
rowned potentates—crowned and yet greedy | or west coast, in Central Africa at least, with 
and dissatisfied ! the constant debilitation of body and mind 
These trees, having this geologic function | from climate and fever, and the perpetual 
to perform, have some curious adaptations in | depression of heart which arises from other 
order to effect it; and remind us once again { causes, without having his resolve hardened 
how full of analogies and subtle resemblances | by some such expectation and belief. The 
is the world we live in. Mangroves in the | best example of this seemed to be Living- 
plant-world correspond to marsupials in the; stone himself, round whose fortunes and 
animal kingdom. The young mangrove does | doings these three ships had gathered in 
not quit the parent stem, any more than does | that unknown harbour at an African river 
the young marsupial the parent pouch, till a | mouth, and to assist whom a hundred men 
measure of perfect life has been attained. | had been toiling from dawn to sunset. His 
If it did, it would be swept out to the sea by | position now was very different from that of 
the first tide, and there would soon be an | the scarcely known traveller, floundering alone 
end of mangroves. But aloft, among the | in the swamps of the Chobe when on his 
branches, the seed germinates, developes | way the first time to Linyanti in 1853. So 
root and embryo leaves, and, swung in its| I was thinking, when the sound of oars on 
warm and humid yet breezy cradle, it grows | the rowlocks warned me that I had better 
apace, and when more fully formed, it drops, | not sleep out in the delta, even under a tent, 
root downwards, into the mud below, and this | when there was a ship to which I could get off. 
soil, of which it thus lays hold, it does not | 
quit till the territory it and its neighbours 
have occupied has been completely wrested In a week we sailed for Shupanga in the 
from the dominion of the ocean. | Pioneer. ‘The small brig was left at the 
I returned from the swamp late in the after-| mouth of the river to return homéwards 
noon, covered with mud and drenched with | when ready for sea. We passed into the 
sweat, and with those peculiar head symp-| main stream of the Zambesi by a narrow 
toms that sun and mangrove effluvia alone | channel, so narrow at certain parts that the 
can produce. I could not have eaten, if| paddle-boxes of the steamer brushed aside the 
I had had food; neither could I get off | overhanging branches and luxuriant under- 
to the ship, so I crept into a tent that had | wood of the virgin African forest. Sharp 
been set up on the shore and fell asleep. At turns in this canal were got round by warps 


IV.—UP THE ZAMBESI TO SHUPANGA. 
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fixed to trees, and by purchase made on the 
stem or stern of the ‘steamer as was neces- 
sary. The stillness of these woods was 
strangely broken by the sound of the paddle- 
floats striking on the water as we steamed 
onwards in the early morning. Emerging 
from this canal, the main stream of the 
Zambesi burst on our view, more than a mile 
wide, and pouring an immense volume of 
water to the sea. After the belt of man- 
groves, which varies from ten to thirty miles 
broad, is left behind, there is not much wood 
on the river banks. The forests stand back 
from the river itself. Though Shupanga is 
less than a hundred miles from the sea, we 
were, from various causes, long in reaching 
there. The two chief causes of delay were 
the frequent stoppings to cut or buy wood, 
and the state of the engines, which, with a 
heavy current to steam against, and, as was 
afterwards found, a too heavily laden ship, 
did their duty very indifferently. And for 
several days we saw on both sides of the 
river banks only flat lands, covered with 
grass six feet high, the flatness being broken 
now and then by clumps of lignum vite and 
other trees, while closer to the river stood 
groups ,of palmyra palms. The thatched 
roofs of the huts of native villages also 
appear above the reeds and grass and low 
bush of the plains. ‘The population is by no 
means dense, though it is greater than would 
be supposed. Native villages, from the low- 
ness of the huts, and from their brown colour, 
are, at a distance, undistinguishable from the 
land on which they rest. If the huts of 
Africa had whitewashed walls, the population 
of the country would seem twice as great to 
the passing traveller as it appears to be. 

In the delta of the Zambesi, the population 
must at one time have been much greater 
than it is now. How many thousands of 
those who were born on the banks of that 
river now sleep, after a miserable existence, 
beneath the soil of Brazil and Cuba, and 
elsewhere, no one can say. All Central 
Africa has much the same history. The 
astonishing thing about the history of that 
continent, after so many centuries of depopu- 
lation by the export slave-trade, and all the 
wars and villanies to which it gives rise, is, 
that the whole country is not a vast desert, 
tenanted only by wild beasts. It was said 
that one time this horrible trade was carried 
on with such frightful success on the lower 
Zambesi, that the country was rapidly becom- 
ing a desert; and the wholesale deportation 
of the unhappy people was only stopped by 
the efforts of the Portuguese home govern- 





ment. Though this business on a large scale 
is now at an end, a little is still done in that 
way privately, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing incident which occurred about nine 
months after the date of the events I am now 
recording. I was living at Shupanga at that 
time, preparatory to another canoe journey 
up the river. Mr. Richard Thornton, the 
geologist of the expedition, was also there. 
Dr. Livingstone was away exploring the 
Ruvuma. The JZady Nyassa had some 
months before been put together, and the 
hull of the vessel was moored in the mid- 
channel of the river. Two men had been 
put on board to take care of the ship, and a 
dreadful time they must have had of it, with 
nothing to do for six months but watch the 
ship and the current of the river as it flowed 
past. Of course they suffered severely from 
fever, but fortunately they took it by turns, 
One of them—Reid, the carpenter—was so 
ill that he could not rise. 

I was sitting late working at a journal 
which cost me some trouble. Mr. Thornton 
was busy with his map and observations. 
The night was quiet and still, as only nights 
in the African wilderness can be, when about 
twelve o'clock the stillness was in a mo- 
ment broken by a tremendous clanging of the 
large bell on board the Vyassa. This bell we 
had never before heard used. Its notes 
sounded through the woods behind as if the 
ringer were in extremest terror. We seized 
our guns, which, for life in that country, have 
always to be kept ready, and rushed down in 
breathless haste to the water’s edge, and 
shouted in the darkness,— 

“On board there! what's the matter?” 

A voice, which we recognised as that of 
Macleod, the Scotch blacksmith, replied,— 

“Sir, sir! come a’boord !” 

We pushed off, and got on board, and 
found Macleod standing by the cabin door, 
in a state of great alarm. He explained 
that he had been roused out of his sleep by 
the sound of irons striking against the ship’s 
side, and by men clambering on board. He 
was very weak, poor fellow, from illness at 
the time, and not very well able to defend 
himself had an attack really been made. He 
also said,— 

“There are two men forward there down 
on the deck. There may be more. Take 
care.” 

We approached cautiously, even though 
we were well armed, and had now got a 
light. But we found nothing to fight with. 
Instead, we found, crouching down on the 
deck, two poor creatures, lads of about 
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eighteen or twenty, chained together,by a few on an island opposite Shupanga, their owner 
links round the ankle, and an iron bar of probably thinking they would, with the others 
about twenty inches connecting the two. he had, be more safe there than on the 
They did not utter a single word, but simply pmainland. But they managed to escape, had 
looked up at us with imploring glances, as if seized a small canoe, a mere skiff, and had 
their positions would tell their sad story paddjed up by the side of the island till they 
best, and as if to say, “ Here we are, trying got fairly into the stream, and then taking 
to escape from these chains and slavery. advantage of the current, had made in the 
Help us, Englishmen !” darkness a desperate shot at the ship, and 


The dumb appealing misery of these two having brought their canoe alongside, allowed 
poor lads will haunt me as long as I live. it to float away in the stream, and clambered 
They were two slaves being carried down to up the iron sides of what seemed to them an 
They had stopped for the night ark of safety. 


the coast. Their bold venture implied 
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considerable skill, as well as nerve and dar-| The dangers as well as the difficulties were 
ing. The slightest motion of either of their| many. The night was dark, the island un- 
bodies made a clanking noise by the move-| known, the current was swift, and the river 
ment of their heavy chains. How they|deep. Crocodiles were abundant ; two lives 
managed to get out of the huts, and escape | had been lost at that spot shortly before ; 
from their keepers without noise, to get a | and had either of them missed his foot- 
canoe in a place strange to them, and most | ing on the ship’s side, chained together as 
of all to make the ship so successfully, and | they were, it was certain death to both. But 
climb up its steep sides, for there was no 


there they were; and, as I have said, they 
ladder on that side by which they entered, | simply looked up at us, as they lay uncomfort- 
and the ship, being light, was high out of} ably huddled together by their short chains, 
the water, is to me, even at the distance of | their naked bodies covered with mud and wet. 
many years, a cause of frequent wonder. 


We got them ashore, took them to the 
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house, and gave them supper and a mat to 
sleep on. The worst part of the story 
remains to be told. Early next moring 
their merciless master came to claim them. 
He was probably put on the right scent by 
the uproar of that unfortunate bell. He was 
determined to have them; resistance was 
useless. Dr. Livingstone had already re- 
leased one body of slaves, and this was lead- 
ing to serious dificulties. It was a miser- 
able moment when we saw those two poor 
sons of wretchedness and ignorance hobble 
off to a life of misery. The future promises 
little to a slave. What vile punishment they 
may have endured for this attempt to escape, 
themselves and God in heaven only know. 
That they suffered is certain. At the back 
of that same house I have seen three grown 
men, for a slighter offence than trying to 
escape, tied, stripped naked, laid on their 
faces on the earth, and flogged by relays of 
powerful men, one standing on each sidé, till 
skin in large flakes and blood in abundance 
flew about under the tremendous blows of 
broad heavy thongs of hardened hide, and 
till the unhappy victims were unable to mise, 
and had to be lifted up and taken away. 

Do we wonder that these two poor igno- 
rant creatures risked death in their effort to 
escape? It seemed to be their only chance 
to make to the English ship. Ignorant as 
they were of tten thousand things that you 
and I, good meader, know, they strangely 
enough had got hold of this idea, that they 
had a chance, if they could reach that hull 
which was to them simply a big iron house 
floating on the water, inasmuch as there were 
Englishmentthere. The act was great tribute 
to our country. ‘When will it waken up toa 
right comprehension of the way it is trusted ? 
When will the Christian churches of this 
country waken up to a sense of the power 
they have for good by simply executing their 
commission, and sending the gospel to 
abolish that horrible trade? Christianity 
has now nearly banished slavery from all 
civilised countries. There remains for it the 
work of extinguishing that greatest of Africa’s 
miseries within the continent itself. In 
another paper I shall say something about a 
project that has already become known as 
LivincsTonIA, which, if it ever find a habita- 
tion and a name in Central Africa, would be- 
come a city of refuge as well as centre of 
light, for those who at present have hardly a 
star in the sky of their long dark night. 

Let me resume the narrative. As we 
passed up the river the people came down 
from their villages to look at the steamer as 
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it et. They are willing to trade in any- 
thing or everything, and as we were depend- 
ent on them in great part for supplies of 
fuel, the trade in wood was the most thriving, 
Cutting down hard timber—for even lignur n 
vitee trees were used as fuel—too much ex- 
haused the crew, and our woodings were 
sometimes performed in this way. 

Dr. Livingstone had resolved to go toa 
large village one afternoon about a supply, 
and, on invitation from himself, I accom- 
panied him. The day was hot even for an 
African summer day. Not a breath of air 
at that time disturbed the water or stirred 
a leafon shore. ‘The broad river, which, but 
for its current and the enormous quantities | 
of gigantic duck-weed, with heads as large as | 
cabbages, which were being carried down the 
stream, looked like a great sheet of burnished 
copper. For two hours the men pulled away 
in the gig, streaming with perspiration, and 
speaking but seldom. Dr. Livingstone and 
myself sat bakimg in the stern sheets, obhged 
to cover our heads with pieces of calico | 
taken from the bundle brought to purchase 
wood, calico’ being there the chief currency. 
My pocket thermometer, graduated to a hun- 
dred and twenty-five degrees, had long since 
ceased to measure the heat. I asked him if 
he reckoned this hot. 

“Ves,” he said, “iit as pretty hot, even for 
an African day.” | 

There are such days in Africa when the 
earth seems like a hot coal, and all the air 
quivers tike ascending flames. 

Despite of alll this, the afternoon passed 
pleasantly and quickly, and the conversation | 
did not flag. With Dr. Livingstone, when 
we have been alone, I have always found | 
myself at ease, and no hours passed more | 
agreeably on the Zambesi than when he was | 
disposed to talk freely, after the day’s work 
was done, sometimes on moonlight nights, | 
or in the darkness, on the quarter-deck af | 
the steamer. His conversation, like all the | 
rest of his life, was exceedingly natural, and 
simple, and unaffected, and from his know- | 
ledge of books, which for a man who had | 
lived so long in Africa was perfectly wonder- 
ful, and from his experience of strange scenes 
abroad and men of note at home, was very 
varied and always interesting. He never 
told stories, as many men do, with the view 
of leaving on you the impression—“ What a 
wonderful fellow Iam !” or, “How well I have 
told you that story!” In fact, as readers of 
his books will probably think, he was rather 
wanting in dramatic or descriptive power. 
When he did relate any of his adventures, or 
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| of them and some other occurrences, false esti- 
| mates have been formed of Dr. Livingstone’s 
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tell any story, he did so with a certain dry | 


Scotch humour, accompanied with a very | 
quiet laugh and a peculiar glance of his keen 
hazel eye. You felt that your enjoyment | s 
was what he aimed at in what he said, and that | 
for your sake the story was told. He laughed | 
heartily, but never seemed to be a boisterous | 
laugher, or yield himself up to fits of hilarity, 
—at least, I have never seen him doso. I 
have heard him called “a singular man.” 
In a good many senses he was so undoubt- 
edly. He took strong likes and dislikes. 
He was apt to be misled, as all men are, and 
as blood is thicker than water, on the Zam- 
besi as well as elsewhere. And since no man | 


is at all times as well informed ds he would | ¥ 


need to be, to judge with unerring accuracy 
of other men and their motives, it is possible 
that he sometimes mistook his friends for his 
foes. I am thinking of some events that 
took place on the Zambesi about and before 
the period of which I am writing, especially 
in the case of Mr. Thornton the geologist, 
and Mr. Baines the artist; and in conse- 
been 
thought to have been a different man from 
what he really was. In the case of Mr. | 
Thornton, it could, I think, be shown} 
that Dr. Livingstone latterly felt he had | 
been sadly misled. Those who knew Mr. | 
Thornton, before his too early death, all | 
agree that he possessed a marvellous amount | 
of energy and perseverance ; that he had the | 
power and capacity for work and the right | 
spirit in him, and, despite of all that happened, 
a desire to serve his chief. He went out to 
Africa full of trust and admiration for Dr. | 
Livingstone. Unhappily within a year, from 
the insinuations of mischief-makers, he was 
expelled from the expedition. He, neverth 
less, with great determination, and in the the 
of many difficulties, continued his work alone, 
and thus saved his reputation. 

I refer to these things because, on account 


character. I will not say that he had what 
many men of great and simple nature are un- 
happily possessed of, a certain facileness, that | 
places them at the mercy of certain men, less 
true and sincere than themselves ; but it is | 
quite possible he had. Men who are them- | 
selves possessed of natures at once great and | 
simple and direct, and true as the day, and | 
who, if they had an accusation to make or an | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





advice to give, would come out with it at once, | 
cannot understand the tortuous mental pro- 
cesses of men totally differently constituted. 
Hence the misconceptions, misunderstand- 


| called a 


2s which arise even in the 
Hence, also, the 


ings, and suspici 
minds of the best of men. 


| occasional hardness, and the puzzling out- 


standing facts that appear in the characters 
of those who otherwise are generous in their 
estimate of others, and teneler-hearted beyond 
most. Goethe was right when he said ‘that 
more unhappiness arises in the world from 
misunderstandings than from malice. 


We made our way up the river, and our 
talk turned on his former work at Kolobeng ; 
on Van der Kemp’s doing and success asa 
missionary; and on the objects of John 
Campbell’s journeys in South Africa, which 
re in part to put right certain abuses that 
had crept into the workings of mission sta- 
tions. The pernicious practice of “ interview- 
ing ” has as yet remained more of an American 
than an English habit, and it is to be devoutly 
hoped that it will long remain so. In saying 
this I make no reference to any special book. 
I simply mean that I do not purpose giving 
again what Dr. Livingstone said on various 
matters, either in the talk of that afternoon or 
of many subsequent occasions. But I may 
allude to one matter, to which he then 


| referred with a kind of comical dissatisfac- 


tion, and which so far illustrates the man. 
It was on the occasion of his first visit to 
Edinburgh, after his return from his journey 
of five years across the continent. He was 
caught, and carried about from place to 
place ; and then, after an exciting day, he 
found himself the central figure of what he 
“set, formal dinner,” which was 
hardly finished ere he was hurried off to 
speak at a meeting in one of the large halls 
of the city. He was worn out with fatigue ; 
and after sixteen years in Africa, found him- 
self unfitted for such work all at once, and 
made “a very poor business of it!” I under- 
stood him to say that he all but broke down, 
or actually did so. His worthy friend, the 
Rev. Mr. C——, who still lives in Edinburgh, 
will remember the occasion, and the remarks 
which it excited. But the fact is, he was 
more taken aback at thus being lonised 
than ne would have been if he had met a 
lion in the desert. Later on, he bore his 
honours more easily and comfortably. 

At a sudden bend of the river, we 
came upon a solitary old man, sitting on the 
bank, fishing with a rude line and hook of 
native manufacture. He had landed a small 
basket of little fish, In the midst of all this 
fiery glow, he was quietly perched on a little 
knoll, without cloth or covering of any kind, 
except a thin strip round his loins. He was 
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a civil old fellow, and evidently very poor ; 
for there are degrees of poverty even in 
Africa. We asked about the village, and 
shortly afterwards landed according to his 
directions. We entered some fields of tall, 
heavy millet, some of it nearly ten feet high ; 
and as there were many paths winding about, 
I asked Dr. Livingstone what guided him in 
the selection. He said “ the tree ;” for though 
we could not see the village, the highest 
branches of a very large tree could be seen 
above the millet. ‘Where the tree is,” he 
said, “on the open plains, the village is 
pretty sure to be.” 

On reaching the place we found the men 
awaiting us under the wide shade of the tree. 
As this was the first time I had been out on 
a business of this sort, I watched the pro- 
ceedings very closely. It may surprise some 
of my readers to hear that Dr. Livingstone, 
as we approached, saluted these half-naked 
Africans by slightly raising his gold-laced 
cap just a little above the head, according 
to his habit, which will be remembered by 
so many. ‘This was accompanied by a very 
pleasant smile. But in this we have part of 
the secret of his success with Africans. He 
was, as a rule, always kindly and gentle to 
them, and I do not think that even the most 
worthless and treacherous of his followers 
ever returned from a journey with the Doctor 
with his front teeth knocked out, as we read 
of in the books of some travellers. 

His salutation, the natives returned by a 
profound bow and a long scrape of the right 
foot backwards on theearth. This, however, 
has been learned from the Portuguese on the 
coast. ‘The true native salutation is to bow 
and clap the hands together in a deferential 
sort of way, with the accompanying word 
Moio ! “ Sir, Chief!” 

Mats were brought for us to sit down, and 
business was commenced by Dr. Livingstone 
giving a present of a few yards of calico to 
the headman. He was the tallest, biggest, 
and fattest among thecrowd. And though at 
first we thought there was some suspicion 
and alarm on his countenance, no sooner did 
they understand that we had come to buy, 
and not to steal, than the headman’s broad 
face became more round, and radiant with 
good humour. The Doctor’s experience in- 
terpreted this rightly by remarking, 

“We shall get on with him. An ill-natured 
or vicious fellow would not laugh in that way ; 
neither do the great chiefs unbend so readily, 
even with white strangers.” 

The entire black party sat squatted on their 





hams under the trees, and in the shade of the 
verandahs of the huts. As our object became 
known, a large number of the young men, and 
a few of the poorer old ones, were started off, 
in obedience to the shouts of the headman 
and of the richer seniors, to collect wood ; 
and in a few minutes the bulk of the male 
population was’tearing down every spare stick, 
and hauling at every stray log of dry wood 
which the village contained. We offered to 
buy everything that could be burnt o1 eaten. 
Manioc, pumpkins, peas, beans, eggs, and 
fowls were the chief provisions produced ; 
and to secure the fowls, young Africa, whose 
arms were too weak to carry wood, was flying 
about im puris naturalibus, and there was 
a great crowing of captured cocks—the 
msongwe being always the first victims. The 
women and girls still kept a distance, peering 
at us round the sides of the huts with some 
shyness, and perhaps some fear, as they were 
not sure what changes in the village the visit 
of the white men might make. 

Gradually the pile of wood rose as high as 
the huts, and was bargained and paid for in 
calico ; and was then carried off by the 
younger men on their heads to the water's 
edge. ‘There was much noise, and shouting, 
and laughter, and genuine hilarity, as is always 
the case when Africans are at work and in 
good humour; but when not, silent and 
glum are they. It had now become much 
cooler, and on looking in the direction of the 
river, I saw over the millet-fields the top- 
masts of the Pioneer bending before the 
breeze, and the white sails standing out clear 
and beautiful, as white sails always do, against 
the red evening sky of the west. This breeze 
comes every afternoon from the sea, some- 
times earlier, sometimes later; and when late, 
it rushes landward with considerable force. 
Captain Wilson, who was accompanying the 
Expedition so far up the river, and who ren- 
dered to it in many ways most material 
assistance, had brought up the ship by taking 
advantage of the breeze. 

The wood was shipped, and we steamed 
off, a crowd of these simple children of 
nature staring in wonder from the bank. 
They wished us a rude but kindly good-bye, 
well satisfied, no doubt, with the afternoon’s 
transactions, which had enriched their village 
with an unusual quantity of cloth. We held 
on for some hours in the clear moonlight, till 
between nine and ten o'clock, when, having 
got fast in a cué-de-sac, formed by a spit of 
sand and a bank of reeds, we dropped anchor 
for the night. JAMES STEWART. 
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- Vy At is a colporteur?” an Irishman 

once asked of one who bore the 
title. ‘“‘I am sure I don’t know,” was the 
very Irish reply, ‘‘ but I sell books.” The 
question does not need now to be asked in 
Ireland so often as formerly. Whether any 
light has been thrown on the meaning of the | 
mysterious word, we do not exactly know; 
but the man who goes about selling good 
books is becoming more familiar in all parts 
of the country. It is not easy to get exact 
information about some who have been 
employed as colporteurs by benevolent per- 
sons on their own account; our attention 
will therefore be confined to those who are 
connected with the “Bible and Colportage | 
Society of Ireland.” ‘That Society began its 
work in 1859, the year of the “revival” in | 
the north of Iyeland; and it derived a 
very considerable impulse from that event. | 
Wherever you have a religious awakening, 
you have an increased demand for Bibles and 
religious books and papers; this has been 
found pre-eminently in Scotland during the 
present year; for in the first six months of 
1874 the Scottish colporteurs have sold 
£3,060 worth more of books and periodicals 
than in the corresponding six months of last 
year. In the north of Ireland, fifteen years 
ago, the result was similar. There were not 
a few drawbacks and disappointments in 
connection with the Irish revival; but some of 
its fruits were excellent ; and, among the rest, 
it furnished the Society with some admirable 
colporteurs, earnest, spiritual, and persever- 
ing men. The type of man needed for this | 
service is peculiar. A kind of bookseller | 
and missionary combined, the colporteur | 
needs the qualities of both; but especially | 
he must be earnest, a lover of saving truth, 
and one who can commend it as opportunity 
serves. ‘The colporteur is not a controver- 
Sialist, at least not of the aggressive type, 
though he must be able to answer the ques- 
tions and refute the arguments of any who 
may open fire upon him. He is a man of 
peace rather than war; one who feels the 
truth as well as knows it ; one who can con- 
quer, indeed, but who stoops to conquer. | 
Such men were furnished by the revival of 
1859; and to this day some of them con- 
tinue to do very efficient work. 

Here is a table giving some statistics of | 
the Society. We may premise that its work 
is done through two channels—book-agencies | 
and colporteurs. The former are very nume- | 


rous, and are important in Ireland, where 
booksellers’ shops are comparatively rare :— 


Publications 


Year. Book Agents. Colporteurs. sold. 

1859 2 2 14,065 
1860 8 8 21,563 
1861 68 10 130,718 
1862 125 30 344,038 
1863 216 34 429,937 
1864 232 37 431,888 
1865 243 37 440,050 
1866 304 50 5459713 
1867 331 50 550,347 
1868 365 52 602,610 
1869 429 53 688,139 
1870 435 42 677,906 
1871 472 2 737,838 
1872 419 46 778,011 
1873 470 56 986, 766 


The Society has had its ups and downs; 
but it is apparent that it has made very 
steady progress on the whole, especially 
when the column is studied denoting “ pub- 
lications sold.” During the same period, the 
sum received from the sale of publica- 
tions has steadily increased from £565 to 
47,361 7s. 1d@.; and the largest sum is 
for 1873. The recent appointment of Dr. 
McCloskie as secretary has done much to 
revive and stimulate the movement. It has 
now three centres— Belfast, Derry, and 
Dublin, with a depét at each ; and as all 
the depots are self-sustaining, or nearly so, the 
subscriptions contributed to the Society are 
applied to the salaries of the colporteurs. 
Though the Society has so many as fifty-six 
colporteurs, and though other twenty (as we 
are informed) are labouring in Ireland apart 
from the Society, this is but a fraction of what 
would be needed to pervade the whole coun- 
try. From three hundred to five hundred 
would be necessary for that purpose; and 
there is no reason why these should not be 
provided ; for the object is a catholic one, 
affording a very admirable basis for the union 
of all who desire to promote Christian work, 
that object being not to swell the ranks of 
churches, but to promote a taste for whole- 
some reading and to scatter and water the 
seed of the word. 

But is there really an opening for this 
agency in Ireland? Are the Irish people 
taking in books and magazines, and can the 
Roman Gatholic portion of them endure the 


| sight of a colporteur? Is not any Protestant 


functionary, disguise him by what name you 
please, like the red rag to the bull, an incen- 
tive to war, offensive and defensive? If all 
accounts be true, the answer to the first 
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question is, Yes, and to the second, No. | left without a supply of the more spiritual 


The Irish are becoming a reading people. 
Education is telling upon the peasantry, and | 
inspiring them with something of a literary | 
appetite. The younger generation have had | 
their intellect whetted, and are not content | 
to remain in the state of ignorance in which 
their fathers lived. It is very cheering to 
hear of this, even though some of the minor | 





| results may not be such as all would wish. | 
| For when the Irish peasantry fairly join the | 


modern march of intellect, they will lose | 
some of their peculiarities, possibly even the | 
raciest of them. To some persons this is a 
distressing prospect. Is Irish character really 
to be subjected to the levelling process which 
is making all of us in other countries so like | 
oneanother? Are the bulls and the blunders, | 
the brogue and the blarney, the ready wit and | 
laughing pleasantry, that have given such a | 
charm to tlie untaught Irish, to be superseded | 
by a sober, matter-of-fact uniformity and cor- | 
rectness? Well, not entirely, and yet in| 
some degree it may be so; but this is just 
the price we must pay for our civilisation, it 
is the kind of price which in other parts of | 
the island we have paid for the abolition of | 
the feudal system, for our general education, | 
and for our universal system of railways and 
telegraphs. But in truth this is not the | 
matter which we have to consider here. The | 
question for us is—If the intellect of the | 
Irish peasantry is waking up, on what is it | 
going to be fed? And is there any call on | 
those who love the Bible, and the literature | 
that is founded on it, to step in and endea- 
vour to supply a wholesome article for the 
appetite that is just beginning’ to cry out for 
food ? 

It is hardly necessary to say that we are | 
desirous to promote the spread, not only of | 
religious, but of good secular literature, such | 
as is furnished by the better class of news- | 
papers and magazines, books of science, his- 


| empire. 





kinds of literature, whether in the form of 
Bibles, or of books, or of periodical publica- 
tions. And the danger is not merely of a 
negative kind. There is a very serious risk 
of a merely frivolous and exciting class of cheap 
publications being poured upon the people, 
fitted, in all cases, to produce mental dissi- 
pation and, in many, demoralisation too. It 
is wonderful how such works, once they are 
introduced, tend to spread. The craving for 
excitement, especially in young readers, is 
very great, and in some it is a craving for 
illegitimate excitement. We remember hear- 
ing of a smart American publisher, who had 
got into his hands an unsaleable edition of 
Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” sending them to 
certain of the States, where young men, as 
“fast” as they were ignorant, were induced to 
buy them, under the impression that their 
contents were not fit for daylight. It is be- 
lieved that the sale of pernicious and immoral 
publications, though considerable, is not so 
extensive in Ireland as in other parts of the 
But how long will this state of 
things last? To us it appears that Christian 
men, interested in the spread of wholesome 
literature, have seldom had such a chance. 
The Canaanite is not yet in the land, at least 
not in great force. It is comparatively un- 
occupied, almost inviting Christian occupa- 
tion, and, if so, certainly inviting the efforts of 
the Colporteur Society. 

The colporteur, it must be remembered, is 
a missionary as well as a bookseller. But this 
does not now operate against him, even in 
Roman Catholic districts. If he were a hard 
controversialist, it would ; but when his aim 
is simply to make known the grace and love 
of Christ, antipathy is not roused. It is re- 
marked by many who know the people, that 
at the present time there is an unusual open- 
ness to hear the gospel, simply as God’s 
message of love to men. The present writer 


tory and travel, or works of poetry and ima- | lately attended a conference in Belfast, in 
gination. Enjoying them ourselves, and find- ; which speaker after speaker bore this testi- 
mg that our more serious reading is rather| mony. Soon after doing so, he visited the 
stimulated than checked by the change of | southern part of the island, where he came 


air and of diet for the mind which the more 
secular supplies, we should be very incon- 
sistent if we did not make others most wel- 
come to such reading, so far as time and cir- 
cumstances allow. But it is not found that a 
special agency is needed for the circulation 
of such works ; they make way by their own 
attraction—they can paddle their own canoe. 
The danger to be apprehended is, that when 
a taste for reading becomes common, the 
humbler classes of the population shall be 


| into contact with leading members of the 
| Episcopalian Church, and the testimony of 
| the north was confirmed. What the people 
seem to crave is not a controversial, but a 
catholic gospel. It is not a call to leave 
the Church of Rome, but a knowledge of 
God’s way of salvation; leaving it to be 
settled by other considerations whether or not 
they are to continue in that Church. ‘“ The 
latest reports I have received,’ remarked 
Mr. Berkeley, of Lurgan, a few years ago, 
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“convince me God is overruling present pr 
tations in our country for the breaking up of 
the crust of superstition that has so long 
covered the minds and hearts of the mass of 
the country, and that if the Church were now 
to enter in a guiet, loving way with the 
gospel, she would find a wide door and 
effectual opened before her.” 

We may give a better idea of the state of 
feeling by quoting a few passages from. the 
colporteurs’ journals. Here is a sample of a 
somewhat common entry. It is connected 
with county Antrim :— 


“Tn five months I sold thirty-five Testaments and 
one hundred periodicals, including sheet almanacs, to 
Roman Catholics. I have also sold to them a good 
many books. Including what Testaments Protestants 
have bought to give to Roman Catholics, forty-five 
are in their hands through me since I came here. A 
Scotchman bought four Testaments this day for to 
give to his workers. I had a long conversation with 
a Roman Catholic lately, who told me that he could 
argue the doctrine of his Church as well as the Pope 
himself. I sold him a Testament before I left. Sold 
one to a man who was working upon the road. He 
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7 
i. “Tsold a Douay 1 Testament to a coastguard, and 
threepence of the price remained unpaid. This summer 
he stopped me on the road t to pay me, and asked me 
if I could get him the Bible. “I said I could, and 
asked him how he liked the Testament. He declared 
that he had never seen so good a book, and that he 
loved it. He also quoted the texts which had given 
him greatest pleasure, and these were the most strik- 
ing evangelical texts in the book, as, ‘Because Christ 
also died for our sins,’ &c. ; ‘B 3eing justified therefore 
by faith, we have peace with God,’ and other similar 
ones. He had lent the Testament to a policeman, 
who prized it so much that he was unwilling to 
return it.” 


The people are surely in earnest in their 
desire to have the Testament or Bible, when, 
cash being scarce, they often ask the colpor- 
teur to take eggs in place of it. Even priests 
may be found among the customers. One 
mentions the books which he sold to a priest, 
and they included “The Life of Calvin,” 
‘The Blood of Jesus,” and ‘* Grace abound- 
ing to the Chief of Sinners.” Another tells 
of ” his success with a nun, and what fol- 
lowed :— 


said, ‘I was looking out for this book this long time.’ | 


Roman Catholics here are anxious for something to | 
I keep what I think suits them in one side of | 


read. 
my case. I rarely return home without having sold 
something to them. Five of them subscribe to the 
British Workman and Band of Hope. One man 
handed me one sovereign for to take the price of a 
Testament out of. 
pound note to take the price of a Presbyterian Psalm- 
book out of for his little boy. This little boy asked 
me for a song-book, and I, knowing that his mother 
was a Presbyterian, introduced a Psalm-book, which 
his father paid for willingly. Both the above are 
Roman Catholics. I spent a long time one day last 


month with a Roman Catholic woman comparing the | 


two versions of the Testaments. She repeated the 
first two lines of the 23rd Psalm, and asked me to 
look for that Psalm for her. She read this Psalm 
aloud in my hearing.” 


What follows is from another in the same 
county :— 


“In two months I have sold twenty-three Douay 
Testaments and sixty-four sheet almanacs to Roman 
Catholics. I have also sold them several good books, 
and a considerable number of periodicals. 

“Five of them take the Sritish Workman and 
Band of Hope monthly : two out of the five are given 
gratis. A lady who takes an interest in my work 
here told me, after I came, to supply monthly all poor 
people who were anxious for periodicals, and that she 
would pay me forthem. This lady is an Episcopali: o 
Persons are often telling me how bigoted the peopl 
are, and one said, ‘It is a danger of a man’s life to ) 
visit such a place, yet I have sold three Dou: Ly 
Testaments in one day, besides the ‘ Blood of Jesus’ 
and a few almanacs, in that very place. 
Catholic called me in off the road as I was passing 
one day this month for a Testament.” 





The following is still more interesting, as 
showing the particular texts by which a 
reader was impressed :—. 


Another man handed me one | 


A Rom: in | 


«A nun caught a colporteur in a house, and 
attacked him for visiting her people: he showed her 
the Douay Testament, and, at last, she bought it 
from him. The following week the nun taught the 
children in the convent school to read out of that 
Testament, and a little girl informed the colporteur 
she had been reading in the third chapter of 
John’s Gospel.” 





It is remarkable that there is readier access 
to the Roman Catholics in the south than in 
the north. Party spirit and party processions 
account for the difference. 


‘‘T have sold a good many copies of the Douay 
Testament and Bible,’ says one whose sphere of 
labour is in Munster, ‘‘ and some of those who bought 
them said they were long wishing to get the Bible, 
but could not know where to get it. lf some of the 
Presbyterians in the north could see how the Roman 
Catholics in the south value the Bible, they would be 

ishamed of themselves. I must say when I came to 

this place at first I was downcast, but not so now. I 
heb, thank God, great encouragement, both from 
Epis copalians and Roman Catholics. There is a 
place twenty-one miles from my head-quarters where 
it go once a month. <A gentleman has fitted up a 
house for prayer-meetings during three nights in the 
— where soldiers and all kinds may meet for 

aver ° 


In very dark districts the colporieur speaks 
of having no difficulty in speaking of re- 
| demption through the blood of Jesus. “In 
county Cavan,” says one, “on the confines 
f Leinster and Connaught, I could talk to 
Roman Catholics about Jesus as much as I 
liked.” 
Tact and a little play of humour some- 
times stand the colporteur in good stead. 
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“‘ A poor woman,” says one of them, “ asked 
me for a dream-book, and I sold her the ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ at apenny. Another asked 
a song-book, and I sold her the metrical 
psalms.” 

Pictures are often a great help. Very 
recently a colporteur was sent to a locality 
where missions to Roman Catholics have for 
a long time been carried on mainly by con- 
troversy. He found it very difficult to get a 
lodging in that place, even from Protestants. 
He called on the secretary, asking what he 
was to do. Acopy of the British Workman 
Almanac was lying at the moment on the 
table. “Take that in your hand,” was the 
reply. “Go with it ina free and cordial way, 
open it out in every house, and ask if they 
want any almanacs.” At the end of one 
week the colporteur wrote— 


‘‘T did just what you bid me. I showed the British 
Workman Almanac in every house, and I have already 
sold twenty-four to Roman Catholics, and several 
good books besides.” 


Reference is often made to the sale of the 
Douay Testament. The colporteur would 
fare poorly but for this vade-mecum. How 
does he come to possess it? Thereby hangs 
a tale. So long ago as 1820 an edition of 
the New Testament was published, without 
any notes, bearing the imprimatur of the then 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, and 
having likewise an extract from a rescript of 
Pius VII., which is printed in the front of it, 
directing the faithful to read “ pious books, 
and, above all, the Holy Scriptures, in the 
editions approved by the Church.” This was 
first published by the Roman Catholic autho- 
rities wheri they were striving after Catholic 
emancipation. 
it from circulation, but the stereotyped plates 
fell into the possession of Protestants, who 
deem it better to supply the Douay version 
than that the people should have none at all. 
The sight of the imprimatur of the Catholic 
bishop and of the rescript of Pius VII. assures 
many a Roman Catholic that the book must 
be a safe one, and hundreds of copies are in 
this way sold every year, which would pro- 
bably never have got into circulation had it 
been avowedly a Protestant book. 

It deserves to be added that this work, 
interesting in itself, is sometimes doubly so 
from the circumstances of those by whom 
it is carried on. Among the reports, for 
example, we find notice of a blind colporteur, 
and of some who work in the service as 
volunteers. In the case of the blind man, 


They subsequently withdrew 





colportage is undoubtedly pursued under 
difficulties, but not without success :— 


“‘G. is blind, and goes about chiefly in a Protestant 
district as a missionary and a vendor of books. He has 
committed to memory several sermons, which he de- 
livers in country places to large numbers of people 
who crowd to hear him. A minister tells me of a 
snowy night on which he was confined to his house, 
and G. addressed a meeting in his church, and de- 
livered, in good style, one of Burder’s Village Ser- 
mons.” 


It is still more interesting to hear how | 


“in various parts of Ireland zealous Christian 


people do good by distributing gratuitously | 
or by selling the Scriptures and other reli- | 


gious literature. These are volunteer col- 
porteurs, and we have need of many more of 
their kind. 
Canada where students spent their holidays 
in such work; and we hope to see the day 
when Irish tourists and pleasure-seekers shall 
endeavour to be serving the Lord in what 
will benefit the country and really enhance 
their pleasure.” 

I have quoted enough to substantiate 
the friendly and favourable opinion which I 
have been led to form of this movement in 
Ireland. In every view it seems most hope- 
ful, if duly supported by the liberality and 
the prayers especially of Irish Christians. It 
was oth gratifying and reassuring, after I 
had come on independent grounds to think 
of it so favourably, to find my judgment con- 
firmed by some Episcopalian friends in high 
position, such as the Archdeacon of Water- 
ford and the Bishop of Cashel. If the judg- 
ment of such men commends itself to Irish 
Christians generally, the extension of the 
scheme must be immediately contemplated. 
The training class carried on by Mr. Mac- 
Ghee, of Dublin, affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for preparing agents, the instruction 
and the tone being both enlightened and 
Christian. Irish Christians have often felt at 
a loss how to proceed in trying to do good 
among the people ; if God now provides this, 
as one of the agencies most likely to be 
effectual, it is incumbent on them to do their 
best to spread its benefits over the country. 
To make Ireland an isle of saints in the 
scriptural sense of the term, as she used to 
be, were surely a glorious aim. Is there not 
enough of true patriotism in her borders to 
give a new impulse to a cause which has 
begun so hopefully to work in this direction, 
and which promises, through God’s blessing, 
to contribute materially to the effort to make 
her “ great, glorious, and free” ? 

W. G. BLAIKIE. 


We have been told of a case in | 
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A BENEDICTION. 
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A BENEDICTION. 


E held her hand one minute in his own ; 
Murmured, through parted lips, “ God help you, Sweet ;” 
Left her alone ; and in his vacant place 
The twilight stole with soft and noiseless feet. 





He passed away through dewy garden paths, 

Flooded with waves of moonlight, weird and white ; 
And mystic scent of leaf-veiled lilac bloom, 

Wafting its incense to the soul of night. 





Between the setting and the rising sun, 
Adrift her spirit wandered, till the day 
Woke the new story of a life begun 
Out of the grave of one that slipped away. 


A twilight life, of gentle thought and deed, 
Of selfless purpose, and reliant prayer ; 
A spirit moving in the misty light 
Of springtide perfume on the evening air. 


Standing alone, her life was doubly blest, 

By this dead love, and love of sorrow born ; 
Till tender Death sang all her soul to rest, 

And merged spring twilight in the summer morn: 
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THE CHURCH BEES. 


By THE Rev. GEORGE B. WHEELER, M.A., Rector oF BALLYSAXx. 


" HEY are all out and hard at work to- 

day, your reverence, although it be 
Sunday. You mind the hum of them, like 
the deep sound of the organ far away.” 

It was our old and feeble sextomess, Mrs. 
Garland, who spoke, looking up tothe church 
roof just under the steeple. From beneath 
two large slates, streams of bees came pouring 
forth incessantly; a dark cloud of them, which 
seemed to be im comstamt motion, hung over 
the place. As they issued out from under 
the slates they paused a moment om the slant- 
ing roof, tried their wings, which shimmered 
in the sunshine, and then joined the moving 
cloud above. Frone the outer edges of the 
swarm bees innumerable continually darted 
off. If you have good sight, you can see 
that some make for the garden of the old 
Manor House, where spicy-smelling flowers | 
grow; some fly to the Curragh, where sheets 
of golden furze continue still in bloom ; while 
some spread to the rolling hills, which to-day | 
have a hue of puce about them from the | 
blossoms of Irish heath. As old Mrs. Garland | 
said, the hum of our church bees, as of all bees, | 
is soft, low, and deep as the diapason of an 
organ. On fine sunny days you can hear the 
sound in the air ever so far away, like the 
tones of many AXolian harps played on by the | 
wind. Should you come early for even-song, | 
and sit awhile upon the ancient tombs, with | 
your feet on the carpet of short, crisp grass, | 
you will see them all returning home richly | 
laden, some powdered over with the yellow | 
pollen of scented flowers, many with little pink | 
or yellow balls of wax or gum from buds of | 
trees fastened to their thighs; but the main | 
body carries in unseen the precious honey to | 
store away for winter time, when there are no | 
flowers and the air is cold. You can see how | 
way is made at once for those who seem to 
labour under heavy burdens, and how they 
are helped up the sloping slates by other bees, 
set apart, I verily believe, for that special | 
duty. Be merciful and tender, if you find a | 
weary one resting on your dress, or painfully | 
toiling through the dwarf clover which grows | 
upon the graves ; they may have been caught | 
im a summer shower, or perhaps the moisture 
on the grass, where the shade of trees lies dark, | 
has wet and chilled them. They will unfold | 
their wings and dry them, and, after a short | 
circling flight, will soar away to home. Bees 
will never sting your hands if you do not try 
to brush them off. The warmth of your palm 
will comfort an unwilling loiterer ; very soon 





he will stretch out his hinder legs and brush 
down his wings, and, piping a little song of 
thanks, will fly upwards. Some people pre- 
tend to be bee-charmers because bees do not 
sting them; their secret is not to be afraid of 
them or hurt them. Bees have a wonderful 
amount of instinct, and, like dogs and horses, 
seem to know their friends. 

It is twemty years and more since these 
bees travelled through the air to Ballysax 
steeple. Villagers saw them rolling like a 
ball towards, the mamos-house, but the sex- 
tomess was ringing our sweet church bell on 
that sunny Sunday morning in July. They 
liked the sound, perhaps, and turned aside 
a hundred yards or so, and passed into the 
steeple through the gratings of the belfry. 
They found the place tenanted by bats, 
whose odour is disagreeable to the bees. It 
happened, however, that there was an aper- 
ture or slit where one slate overlapped 
another and the cement had crumbled away. 
Through this the bee scouts crept and wan- 
dered over the great area between the slates 
and oak-lining of the roof. They saw ties 
and cross-beams and rafters all in order, 


| from which millions of bees could hang their 


combs. There were no enemies, for bats 
could not enter through the narrow crevices, 
and there were no swallows to bear off the 
tiny insects on the wing. So the scouts re- 
turned, and made favourable report. I am 
told that -the bee-camp rose in sudden com- 
motion, and leaving the steeple passed into 
the roof; there they have increased and 
multiplied and stored their honey until now. 
I want to tell you that our bees have never 
swarmed, and, although we have sought 
diligently, we have never discovered a slaugh- 
tered drone. I suppose there is food enough 
for all in that vast co-operative store. Yet 
they have ample room to spare, and there- 
fore no poor drones are murdered, and no 
swarming colonies are driven out for lack of 
food or territory. 

Three years ago I was induced by the 
cleverest trowt-poacher im all my parish to 
remove a slate or two off the roof, and to 
try whether we could not obtaim some of the 
honey everybody knew to be treasured up 
there. So plentiful is it, indeed, that im very 
hot summer days some of it melts and 
trickles through the ceilmg and down the 
walls of my narrow vestry, whiclt is situated 
im the basement of one tower of the church. 
The walls are all stained with it, and the 
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colour mixed with whitewash is certainly not | nature, and ilies so waded about the birds 
pretty. They prepared for the attempt as if | of the air, about the twittering sparrows, 
for the storming of a citadel. They had | about the young ravens crying for their food, 
lights and sulphur and masks, and gloves | about the lilies of the field which outshone 
tied round the wrists, but the bees were on | all the glory of King Solomon. There was 
the watch. The guards, which appear at | a little girl in my class, and I made her proud 
twilight, marching up and down and crossing | one day by telling her that her name— 
each other’s path before the entrance of the | Deborah—really meant a bee, and that a 
hive, announced the presence of an enemy. | Deborah is mentioned in the oldest and 
The two bee-hunters were daring men, and, as | sweetest pastoral story of the old Scriptures. 
I know, skilful poachers of hare and salmon, | We traced out this ancient Deborah who 
but they were forced to retreat. They came | lived so very many hundred years ago, and 
home smarting with stings; the angry bees | we found that she was the nurse of fair 
had followed them long after they had | Rebekah when that maiden left her father’s 
escaped from the churchyard, and had got | house and chose to go as a trusting bride to 
by some means under their clothes. ‘They | Isaac whom she had not seen. And De- 
managed to bring home a large and heavy | borah was sent with her* to tend the young 
dish of honey, but it was old and dark-| wife in her new duties to her husband and 
coloured, and had an unpleasant medicinal | his parents. Well she must have performed 
effect on those who had courage to taste it. | her duty amidst many trials, for when she 
They told me that on putting their heads | died Jacob buried her with great solemnity 
into the hole, caused by the removal of the | and sorrow under an old oak tree, and all 
slates, they discovered that the bees had hung | wept so much that the oak was ever after- 
their combs under the second tier of rafters, | wards called “ The Tree of Weeping.” + And 
where the new honey could not be reached | there was another Deborah, who, like a queen 
without sawing away portions of the timber | bee, ruled the whole people of Israel, and 
which supported the roof. The combs, they | pronounced her decisions as she sat under a 
said, hung down like stalactites in a cave. | palm-tree.t She it was who put fire into the 
So on the next wet day, when the bees could | heart of cautious Barak, son of Abinoam, and 
not venture out, they replaced the slates as | made him wage war upon the tyrant Sisera, 
well as they could, taking care to leave aper- | and hers is the noble song of victory which 
tures in the fresh mortar for the bees to go | is read among our Sunday lessons.§ But all 
in and out. There they have their citadel | the children knew the wonderful riddle of 
and magazine, no man daring to make them | strong Samson, and about the swarm of bees 
afraid. You can see them on any warm day | w hich had built their combs and placed their 
in summer working away, each in his own | honey in the skeleton ribs of the dead lion.|| 
order, and all singing as they work. I wish I | | I have said that our bees followed the bee- 
knew their language, and could find out how | hunters out of the churchyard and stung 
many queens they have, and whether their | | them ; and so of bitter enemies the hoary 
laws are the same as those which prevail | Scripture says “they chased you, as bees do,” 
among bee-communities caged up in narrow | and like bees they compassed David round 
hives. We are all proud of them somehow ;| about. And as the bee—the working, 
and I love, for I am an old man now, to talk | earning, loyal bee—is not handsome in ap- 
about them to the visitors from the Curragh | pearance, not half so handsome as the huge 
camp, who come to prayers at our Loretto | humble bee, with his bands of glossy black and 
in the wilderness. | brilliant orange, so the Son of Sirach warns us 
When there is soft music in the air without | that although “the bee is little among fties, 
a breath of wind, our Sunday-scholars say | yet her fruit is the chief of sweet things.” 
their pleasant lessons in the ruins of the old | Travellers tell us that bees are more shuntiont 
chauntry of the church seated on fragments | in Palestine even than in Assyria, {+ and hence 
of carved pillars. ‘The churchyard has been | Palestine is the land which flows with milk 
for centuries the last home of the villagers, | and honey, set apart for the people of Israel. 
and it is beautiful as a garden with weeping | Thus we learn something even from our 
larches, and holly-trees, and laurels, and tall | church bees as we sit among the graves and 
box and dwarf pines, and sparkling clover | hear them singing,—something which may do 
enamelled with a thousand flowers all over | us good in thisworld and in 1 the world to come, 
and round the graves. Here we sit, the | Tait Ml Tae 


: ; * Gen. XXiv. 50. 7 Gen. xxxv. 8. See marg. read. 
children and I, talking of the Blessed Master,! + Jodgsiv gs: <5 8 Judges v. wt | Jude ges xiv. 8. 
who had a loving eye for every object of on Pais omen cares, oe Some 
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JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION. 


“I am the Resurrection and the Life.”’ 


IFE eternal for the dead ! 
Blow the trumpet where they lie, 

With the breath of Him who said, 

“Fear ye not, for it is I.” 
Fear not, O thou waking heart 

For the bands that close thee round. 
Jesus, standing where thou art, 

Hails thee with the joyful sound. 


Listen, for the moment flies, 
And its greatness is for thee. 

At thy Saviour’s word arise 
Incorruptible as He. 

Unto sin for thee He died, 
Burst for thee the tyrant’s chain, 

Cast the broken bond aside, 
Never to be worn again. 


Not a stern upbraiding law 

To thy fettered will is sent, 
But the Spirit that can draw 

All things to His rich intent. 
Love that must indeed possess, 

Calls thee from the pit within ; 
Love in all its tenderness, 

All its triumph over sin. 


With that power of God in view 
Now thy inmost self deny. 

See the Man that Jacob knew 
When he halted on his thigh. 





While those outstretched arms of thine 
With the Lord of Life prevail, 
Suffer in thy flesh the sign 
That He will not let thee fail. 


Full of grace to keep and lead, 
Full of energy and rest, 
Jesus blesses thee indeed, 

And thou art completely blest. 
Powers that from His presence flee 
Watch thy dawning joy to dim. 

Only trust His mastery ; 
Hold the victor’s place in Him. 


Thee the upward path shall prove 
Sorely wanting oft and all ; 
But that strong supporting love 
Lives within thy softest call. 
It will humble, cleanse, refine, 
In thy shame its glory hide ; 
For its perfectness is thine, 
And thou hast no life beside. 


Health and freedom for the dead ! 

Sound the trumpet where they rise. 
Show the enemy they dread 

Bound before their shrinking eyes. 
Bid them in the light remain, 

Never of its power afraid. 
Tell them Jesus comes to reign 

In the nature He has made. 

A. L, W. 





HARVEST-PRAISE. 


idee rapid growth of large cities in the 
civilised countries of the world is often 
remarked upon by observant and reflective 
persons. It is a subject for wonder, for ad- 
miration of a kind, also for a kind of appre- 
hension and fear. For who can tell what 
issues, social, political, and, above all, reli- 
gious, may come out of this process forty or 
fifty years hence, if it should be unchecked 
so long? London itself is in this way a new 
problem in the history of the world. With- 
out attempting to raise the whole question 
of city life in its influence on the civilisation of 
the future—a very complex one, and full of 
difficulties—we may notice this particular 
aspect of it, certainly not unimportant, that 
year by year an increasing number of people 
are born in, or brought into, London and the 
cities of this island, and are so held by neces- 
sity, or preference, in citylife, that they seldom, 





some of them never, even see the process of 
husbandry in any of its stages. They are 
being increasingly withdrawn, or withheld, 
from rural sights, and sounds, and associa- 
tions. And, by consequence, they find it 
more difficult to frame their hearts to thank- 
fulness in harvest time for the kindly fruits 
of the earth. Not through impiety or designed 
thoughtlessness, but by lack of the provoking 
opportunities, and through disuse of the old 
habit of harvest thanksgiving. The whirl 
into the country, or through it rather, in the 
excursion -train, is a very imperfect interrup- 
tion of city life, and gives little or no real 
insight into country ways. Too many are in 
the company. There is too much noise, too 
much excitement, too much motion for the 
indulgence of that meditative mood which is 
so eminently needful to any real acquaint- 
ance with nature and her ways and processes ; 
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and if the excursion is made on the Sunday 
the chief labours of agriculture, happily, will 
not be seen. The plough lies resting at the 
corner of the field ; the horses are at grass or 


in the stables ; the sower or the reaper, as | 


the season may be, sits by the cottage door, 
or wends his way to the country church ; 
and the country itself as a scene of active 
husbandry is to city people not unlike what 
the city streets would be on a Sunday to the 
people of the country. We are not by this 


description of things drawing out an indict- | 


ment. City people are not to blame for 
being what, and where, they are. Traders, 
and workmen, and clerks cannot also be 
farmers and shepherds, It is their misfortune, 
and not their fault, that the discharge of their 
duties and the earning of their bread in the 
cities holds them so completely apart during 
the greater part of life, and most of them 
during the whole of it, from sentient contact 
with the earth on which, and by which, they 
live. In a sense it were well if we could all 
be more “of the earth earthy.” A closer 
observation of the various, beautiful, and be- 
neficent processes by which we are fed would 
surely furnish some aids to gratitude, and 
help us to utter some harvest praise. 

But since this may not be, to any great 
extent, the next best thing is 40 think / to put 
ourselves, as best we can, in imagination, in 
the fields, and to consider the whole process 
of husbandry, from the first dip of the plough- 
share into the soil to the gathering of the 
last handfuls of the ripened grain. ‘The time 
has now come. If our song of harvest-praise 
is not set to heart music during this month of 
October it will be a little more difficult to 
raise it in November, and almost impossible 
during the closing month of the year. “ Be- 
hold, now is the accepted time ”—this mellow 
month, that seems to hold in its lap all that 
the other months have been able to bring to 
it. The summer came early and lingered 
long, but it has gone at length. The fields 
are bare ; the leaves are falling; the furious 
winter winds are beginning to pipe in the 
chimneys, and to whistle through the leafless 
trees ; the sun is giving daily less light ; and 
the long dark nights are coming, and the 
fogs, and the frost,—and the famine? Yes, 
that might be, but it is not. Again the earth 
has bloomed ; the valleys have been covered 
over with corn, which has been gathered into 
the garner, and there is enough the world 
over—whatever inequality of distribution there 
may be—for all the needs of both man and 
beast. “What then shall we say unto the 
preserver of men?” Surely that “ praise 


‘ 


| 
| waiteth for Him” in our “Zions,” and in 
our hearts. “ Praise waiteth ” — literally 
“Silence-praise to Thee, O God.” Praise 
as it were collected and concentrated, and so 
enlarging itself by silent thought in the hearts 
| of Zion’s children as to be ready to burst out 
into a song at the appointed time within her 
gates—praise in view of the goodness that 
| has ‘‘crowned the year,” that has filled so 
many garners, that has allayed so many ap- 
prehensions, that has come as wage for so 
much labour. The gift is so fresh and new 
| that it is hardly yet out of the hand of the 
| Giver. The corn-stacks are not yet all 
| thatched ; the dusty miller has hardly yet 
| begun to grind the bread of the year; the 
| grain-laden ships have not yet come to 
| harbour.; hundreds of them have yet to battle 
| with the ocean storms, and through the pro- 
| tecting care of Him ‘who stilleth the noise 
| of the seas, the noise of their waves,” they 
| will come safely through ; not one in a hun- 
| dred of them will come to grief. God’s hand 
| is opened now, not only in each particular 
| country, as giving its fruits to its own people, 
| but from one country to another, and across 
the oceans and seas. We say sometimes, 
half mournfully, that the tender flush of the 
| spring is for ever gone, and all the glory of 
| the summer months. Not so, in every sense. 
| They have not perished ; they have become 
something else; they are gathered into God’s 
hand. “ The grace of the fashion” of them 
is gone, but the substance of them is pre- 
served, The growing is over, but the grind- 
ing is to begin ; and, after all, when it comes 
to the push, a fruit-tree is better than a flower- 
garden, and the apple on the tree better than 
its own blossom. To poor hungry creatures 
who cannot live without eating and drinking 
—who are mostly dependent on their three 
meals a-day if there is to be any living with 
them—corn in the sack is better than when it 
is shooting into ear, or beginning to yellow 
in the field. God “ prepares corn for men,” 
and “ provides” for this year by year. “The 
outgoings of the morning and evening” 
have charge concerning this until it is done. 
For this “the ridges” are watered, and “ the 
furrows” settled, and the softening “showers” 
sprinkled far and wide, and “ the springing” 
blest from first to last. 

Now, shall we take our stand in the centre 
of a farm field ? It shall not be in the winter, 
to see the ploughing and the black crows feed- 
ing in the furrows made; nor in the spring, 
while the sower goes forth to sow, sleety 
showers sometimes glimmering in the cold 
sunshine; nor in the summer prime, when 
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the stalk is strong, and the breeze makes 
waves of beauty which chase and play with 
each other across the rustling field; nor need 
it be even on a harvest day, when reapers are 
busy, and song and talk are loud, and the 
farmer’s face smiles benignantly as though 
in answer to the smile of his plentiful field. 
Let it be in late autumn, and on a field 
already reaped and gleaned. "Tis one of 
the most desolate sights in nature, yet 
one of the most suggestive. Look at the 
strong stubble—strong ears of corn grew 
there. And the reapers must have been 
here in bands, for you see their footmarks in 
different dimensions ; and the heavier foot- 
marks of the horses which drew the wain; 
and the wheel-marks of the wain, lightly touch- 
ing the soil at first, but going deeper into the 
ground as it passes along and receives more 
and more of the sheaves. Follow the wheel- 
track, and you will see that the gate-post as 
been pressed a little out of position by the 
heavy-laden waggon—God’s full hand putting 
aside the obstruction. Follow on up the 
lane, to the stack-yard, and what a sight! 
How grateful, how beautiful those shapely 
cones of wealth! Here God’s hand is full 
indeed. There is more wealth in it, more of 
real property, of what men, as organized, sen- 
tient creatures, really need for their short stay 
here, than in all the banks of the country. 
Or shall we take another of the figures of the 
harvest-psalm, and say that “the river of 
God” here makes a kind of pause, or seems 
to do so, collecting its waters as in a deep 
and wide pool, ready to be poured into a 
hundred streams of supply? And shall we 
go along the banks of this river of material 
life and see how it gives off its several 
streams? Go into the barn, and look at the 
threshing-floor all covered over with the 
golden pieces. ‘They are lifted from the 
floor somewhat mixed and put into the fan- 
ning-mill, whence immediately they come out 
again—the chaff winnowed away from them 
—-pure gold, if the mixture of metaphor may 
be allowed, of the pure gold of nature’s sanc- 
tuary, paid out of the hand of God for the sup- 
port of his large family here on earth. Follow- 
ing the banks of this river, you come to the 
mill. You can hardly get mto it for dust. 
But it is the dust of a pure beneficence. And 
that white miller, whatever he may be per- 
sonally, is, in his official work, one of God’s 
angels ; and his dusty coat, to those who can 
read insignia, is more beautiful than the sol- 
dier’s scarlet, than the lady’s ermine. Still 
follow the river. ’Tis not quite so easy now, 
for it begins to divide itself into streams. 





The streams of it make glad the cities of men. 
It flows into every house. It gathers in the 
thrifty matron’s ample meal-chest. It smokes 
on her gridiron. It fills her children’s hands, 
and dimples their faces with smiles. It comes 
out in various forms of skili for the delecta- 
tion of the invited guests. In more careful 
preparations it goes into the sick-rooms, and 
there is gently mimistered to the weary, to 
the sleepless, to the pain-tortured, to the 
dying. It is but bread that perisheth. It is 
but water after drinking which men thirst 
again. Yet in one form or other they are 
taken by God’s children up to the very hour 
when “they shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more.” , 
But indeed, if we have the observing 
faculty and the disposition to use it—ze. if 
we are disposed to be thoughtful on the sub- 
ject at all—we hardly need go to corn-field, 
or granary, or mill; it will be enough, with 
our eyes open, to go along a city street, 
where, as much as almost anywhere else, we 
may see the flow of “ the river of God which 
is full of water.” Dr. Johnson—who was 
no great lover of the country—would say, 
“Come, let us take a walk along Fleet 
Street.” A walk along Fleet Street will suit 
us too, excellently well; or along a much 
humbler street than Fleet Street, if only it be 
one for trade, and with the open shop fronts. 
Look at them one by one, as we pass them 
leisurely. We shall find that they are nearly 
all concerning themselves with the supply of 
the two cardinal wants of human creatures— 
food and raiment. Food in its plainer forms 
of bread and. flesh, and in its more refined 
preparations adapted to cultivated and dainty 
tastes. Raiment of endless form, and tex- 
ture, and colour—cloth for the person, shoes 
for the feet, furniture for the house, harness 
for the horses. What a great number of 
shops, and trades, and manufactories, and 
skills of different kinds are needed to clothe 
a rich man who is tasteful and ambitious—to 
clothe him so that the raiment shall flow 
freely over him and all his belongings; as 
also to feed him and all the creatures that 
compose his state! And all this comes out 
of the earth. The bread has come directly 
from the earth ; it is of the last corn that was 
reaped. The cattle that hang now as flesh 
were pasturing not long ago. The shoes 
were their living skins. The fruits were 
hanging on branches, and dzawing all their 
richness out of the soil and out of the air. 
The furniture was alive and growing in the 
boles of forest trees. The woollen cloth was 
moving over the fields on sheep’s backs ; the 
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“STRONG EARS OF CORN GREW THERE.” 
Page 30. 
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cotton growing in the soils of the sunny | 
south ; the silk was in the mulberry leaves 
that fed the worm that spun it; the metals, 
from iron and brass to gold and jewels and 
precious stones, were in the soil. And the 
coal that lights our houses and streets, and 
drives our great machines on land and sea, | 
is just a laid-up harvest of long, long ago. It 

all grew in trees and plants and herbage. A// 
comes out of the earth. If “God made the 
country” and “man made the town,” man 
made the town oF the country, and feeds it 
and fills it, year by year, with the country, so 
that if for even only one year the country 
should withhold supplies, men would begin 
to think with profound seriousness ; they 
would begin to see that well-stored city shops 
are not quite matters of course; and they 
would begin to pray ; our churches would be 
open then, and “all flesh” would “come” to 
God—with a cry! Ah, why not come to Him | 
now—with asong? For surely it is He who | 
thus feeds us at the breast of our nourishing | 
mother the earth, “‘ giving us richly all things 
to enjoy ”—“ filling our hearts with food and | 
gladness!” We see the river flowing past, 
encamped as we are on the banks of it, and 
drawing out of it every day. But we do not 
get the true benefit even of what we thus | 
draw and consume, unless we turn in thought, 
now and again, and follow the river up, and 
up, until at length we see it issuing from its 
primal fountain “ clear as crystal, out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb.” [I lift | 
anything that feeds myself or my household, | 
a loaf of bread, a cup of water, an apple— | 
each thing is, taken by itself, a little streamlet 

that has come to me somehow. I follow it | 
back until, chemically, I lose it in the soil, in | 
the cloud, in the sea, in the sun. But I soon | 
transcend in this pursuit every visible thing. | 
I soon go deeper with the plummet of my | 
sounding-thought than deepest seas, and 
higher on the wing of contemplation than 
highest peaks, and farther through space than 
the light of sun or star will guide me. I open | 
the veil of phenomena, and see, by faith, 
the hand of the Ever-living Worker. I look 
on the manifested face of the God who feeds 
“all flesh” on earth, and all spirit in heaven 
—and then Iam at rest. “ Praise—silence- 
praise to God !” 

If we thus praise God for his great giving, 
of course we mean to accept and wse the gitt, 
and it is only natural that we should now say 
something of this. 

UsE.—He who is duly thankful for harvest- 
plenty, not only may, but in real consistency 
must, take of the fruits of the earth for his | 


: 








HARVEST-PRAISE. 


| vessel sails this sea of human life. 
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own sustenance and comfort. There are pro- 
bably not many, but there are certainly some, 
who really need to be taught and enjoined to 
eat and drink. Moderately, of course, yet 
frankly and generously. Some are nervously 
afraid of all the appetites, and think it safest 
always to starve them. Unfortunately, some 


| who ought to starve their appetites feed them ; 


and some who ought to feed them, distrust 
and starve them, and it is difficult to teach 
duty to the one class without, unwittingly, 
increasing danger to the other. But clearly, 
it must be best for each person to be, physi- 
cally, the human creature God has, in the 
organism He has given, designed him to be 
—to be that fully and without reserve; and, 
in order to that, there ought to be no fear or 
shame in wholesome, moderate eating and 
drinking. The wise man of the old time, 
after much observing of the matter from all 
sides, came to this as one of his conclusions, 
‘that every man should eat and drink and 
enjoy the good of all his labour, for it is the 
gift of God.” Indeed he says, “there is 
nothing deer for a man” than this—nothing 
of its own kind, the meaning must be. “The 
fear of God, and the keeping of his command- 
ments ” is infinitely better, is the end of the 
whole matter, here and everywhere. But in 
order to this, let him eat and drink—~z. e. let 
him make for himself as far as he can, always 
observing the laws of honour and purity—a 
strong physical basis on which to build up 
this great spiritual life. Let him work for 
his bread; and then eat his bread; and 
praise God both for the work and the bread, 
in the keeping of his commandments. 

Yet, lest there should be mistake, let us 
add this other necessary test of the whole- 
someness and sincerity of our gratitude— 
Moperation. A generous and full use of 
the gifts of God which sustain and refresh our 
physical life should yet always be with some 
designed and conscious reserve. There can 
be no true silence-praise in a man’s heart who 
is habitually given to excess in eating and 
drinking. Those who are competent to 
judge say that nearly as much injury comes 
to health by over-eating as by over-drinking. 
“There is nothing better for a man than to 
eat and drink”—in moderation. There is 
nothing worse than to go, habitually, to 
excess. Gold pieces are good things; but 
he is a foolish captain who would load his 
vessel with them so deeply that, in the first 
gale, she will go down. Many an overloaded 
Many a 
noble ship, as to organism and structure, 
goes to the depths. ‘“‘ Put a knife to thy 
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throat if thou be a man given to appetite.” 
Better be a starveling than a glutton ; if that 
were the alternative, which it is not. ‘ Look 
not upon the wine when it is red, when it 
giveth his colour in the cup, when it moveth 
itself aright’”—watching it, admiring it, 
tasting it, fondling it as though it could 
neither “bite” nor “sting.” Better be a 
Timothy needing the counsel, “ Take a little 
wine,” than a Nabal who may some night die 
in his cups. 

But perhaps the very best proof of grati- 
tude for the wonderful gift of God in harvest 
is readiness to give again—as far as the thing 
may be in our power. In other words, if we 
have true silence-praise in our hearts towards 
the bountiful Father of mankind, and feeder 
of all creatures, we shall help Him in the— 

DisTRIBUTION.—Plenty comes out of the 
earth every year to feed every man, woman, 
and child, abundantly. God’s instraments, 
so long as they are unintelligent and uncon- 
scious, serve Him well, and yield all He 
asks. The sun comes out cheerily at his 
bidding and shines upon the just and upon 
the unjust with the most complete impar- 
tiality ; and as brightly into dens of dirt, 
disease, and crime, as into the happy homes 
of virtue, as into the very temples of worship. 
And the showers make no choice of fields to 
fallon. Be the owner churlish or bountiful, 
he will get his share from the merciful clouds. 
and no wind whispers dissent or resistance 
to the decree that sends it forth, And 
no stream runs up-hill. And no tide is 
late by a moment of time. And not a 
leaf refuses to grow; and the result of all 
is that—after a good deal of what, for want 
of a better name, we call waste or loss, by 
storm, by frost, by drought, by flood, by mil- 
dew—there is abundance every year to put 
on the great table of the world for the feeding 
of the children. But when the matter comes 
more into the hands of man, and human wills, 
and passions, and interests, begin to play 
their parts in the actual distribution, we have 
great inequalities. The mechanism begins to 
jar. The river is less pure. We see the sad 
look of poverty. We hear the cry of famine. 
And some are unfortunate; and some are 
idle ; and some are dissolute ; and helpless 
children go begging bread. Yet, withal, it is 
well that men should have the distribution. 
It would not be a benefit to mankind, it 
would be, rather, a degradation of the human 
family, if God were to make a machinery so 
exact that it would throw plenty, daily, into 
every house. It is far better that men should, 
of themselves, make laws, pursue industries, 








amass properties, exercise charities, give 


brotherly help. ‘This is a large part of the 
education of the world. God is training the 
world, under Christ, to know and feel itself 
one family. All have charge of each. Espe- 
cially the strong, the prosperous, the happy, 
have charge of the weak, the unfortunate, the 
miserable. A man’s neighbour in the geo- 
graphy of heaven is not of necessity he who 
lives next door, but the nearest human 
being who needs help, the sick whom he can 
visit, the poor whom he can relieve. Are 
we thankful for the harvest? Then we shall 
hear this word, ‘‘To do good and to commu- 
nicate forget not, for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased.” He is well pleased to see 
the world-bank kept open whatever may be 
the run upon it by poverty and famine, and 
to see his managers and administrators 
handing out the golden supply. He is well 
pleased to see his river flowing out from those 
to whom. He knows it has in fulness flowed 
in. The poor we have always with us; and 
sickness, and disease, and death are never far 
from our doors. Yet we shall have to seek 
them out. Like the stricken creatures of the 
wood and the field, they hide themselves. 
The deserving poor don’t whine and beg 
clamorously on the streets. If our benefi- 
cence were as perfect as that of God, it would, 
probably, follow it closely zz form as well 
as in substance, and be more largely indis- 
tinguishing and impersonal—than it ever is, 
It is far too soon yet to attempt the universal 
and impartial application of such a method 
of beneficence. We cannot safely treat “the 
good” and “the evil” among men as God 
does in his sunshine and his showers: we 
should soon have half the world in poor- 
houses if we did. But it is not too soon to 
begin the applications of it wherever, and in 
what degrees, we safely can. It is none too 
soon for all the followers of the great Master 
to walk as closely as they can in his steps 


that they may observe, not alone his gifts, | 


but his divine ways of giving, his considerate- 
ness, his delicacy, his sympathy with human 
nature, through and through, in flesh and 
spirit, and his divine skilfulness in yoking 
the one into the service of the other ; and in 
the unwearying constancy with which He 
“went about doing good” until the hand 
that had been always open was nailed, still 
open, to the cross. ‘Freely we have re- 
ceived,” from and through Him, bread that 
perisheth and bread of life, and the one law 
of safety and honour and blessedness to us, 
is, that we shall “ freely give.” 
ALEXANDER RALEIGH. 
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A MISSIONARY PIONEER. 


" the year 1814 a young man appeared 
before the Examining Committee of the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society, 
who, to Mr. Matthew Wilks’s question where 
he had been educated, gave the plain but 
suggestive answer, “In my bedroom.” Many 
are the men who have devoted themselves to 
missionary work since then, who could re- 
turn a similar reply. The regretted Dr. Hen- 
derson, medical missionary to China, was a 
footman, and would snatch a moment at his 


book as the carriage rattled along a country | 


road; Dr. Andrew Davidson, of Antananarivo, 


was a bookseller’s assistant, and managed to | 


pull the pith out of many an uncut volume that 
found its way for a night to his lodging before 
going on to the purchaser, no worse surely 
for the service it had rendered him; and there 
is the great Dr. Livingstone himself, whose 


traversing-carriage did duty likewise as a| 


reading-desk, adding for ever a new associa- 
tion and glory to the spinning-machine. But 
all these are Scotchmen ; and indeed we are 
somehow more accustomed to think of them 
in this passionate pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties than of Englishmen. Why it 
should be so, however, is not so evident, for 
there is nothing national in the thirst for 
knowledge, so touched and sustained by the 
grace of God, that difficulties vanish before 
it and become its servants. The young man 
of whom we are to speak, in his own history, 
sufficiently proves this, though prior to him 


perhaps there was no one who could have | 
more unqualifiedly proclaimed himself his own | 


educator. “In my bedroom,” he replied to 


Mr. Wilks without hesitation, and his after- | 


lite, with its patient endurance and passionate 
devotion, was all in keeping with this uncon- 
scious but highly characteristic reply. The 
name of William Ellis has found a place in 
the first rank o: missionary pioneers, and 


| him to the decisive step he finally took in the 


cause of missions. “ With a fine person and 
a frame by no means robust, she was dis- 
tinguished by great tenderness and sensitive- 
ness of spirit, easily depressed and prone to 
despondency, which ill fitted her to bear up 
against trouble, or to endure the inevitable 
hardships of poverty. Her gentleness of dispo- 
sition and her blameless life, however, gained 
her many friends, and she continued up to 
her last days to be very much respected by 
all who knew her.” 

Of distress and poverty she had her own 
share. Trade failed, and things were at such 
a pass with Ellis, that he would have enlisted 
as a soldier had it not been for the claims of 
his wife and child. He by-and-by finds 
work at Wisbeach, and removes there; but 
circumstances were still so bad with them 
that, in spite of sobriety and industry, William, 
a boy of six, had to take employment at the 
candle-factory at the rate of two shillings 
a week—“ winding cotton-wicks with one 
hand, while with the other he nursed his 
little brother, thus relieving his mother of a 
portion of her task, and adding his mite to 
the family earnings.” Even at this early age 
a deep love of flowers proclaimed itself in 
him, which strengthened the more knowledge 
that he acquired, and this determined his 
| choice of a trade, which was that of a gar- 
dener. Meanwhile, however, he had learned 
to read, and had attended a Unitarian school 
in an intermittent way; and Cook’s “ Voy- 
ages,” which he had come across, opened up 
to him a new world, giving him an idea of 
other lands and other races of men, and in- 
| vesting them with an interest he never ceased 
| to feel. 
| Before he was twelve he was maintaining 
| himself by work in a market-garden ; and not 
| only so, he “contributed regularly from his 

















his life, passed amid great variety of circum-| small earnings to the support of the rest oi 
stances and vicissitudes, is so charged with | the family, the only indulgence that he seemed 
lessons of sanctified self-help that we are sure | to have allowed himself being the occasional 
our older readers will admire as they read of | purchase of a coveted book.” ‘The record of 
it, and some of our younger ones perhaps | the first sixpence he received for himself 
gladly draw a lesson from it. | (what he had earned before had gone into 

William Ellis was born in London in 1794, | the common stock) is very characteristic :-— 
where his father worked in a candle-factory.| ‘The money was given me for holding a 
While he was yet a child, the father, who had | gentleman’s horse, and I spent it in the pur- 
been piously brought up, became a Uni- | chase of a small second-hand book of travels. 
tarian “of the most liberal and advanced | I well remember two things in connection 
type ;” and there can be no doubt that | with this incident—the ambition of independ- 
William was indebted to his mother for much | ence it awakened, and the strong desire to 
in his earlier training that helped to determine ' travel it stirred within me.” 


IV. N.s. 3 
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But his love of reading did not detract 
from his activity and attention to his work. 
The clergyman’s wife notices him, and says, 
“That's a shrewd, handy lad; we want just 
such a young boy, at home.” Inquiry is 
made, and soon he is with them at Thorney 
Abbey, where he enjoys many advantages, 
being trusted and respected by all. And he 
owed something to the religious teaching 
during the three years he was here. He then 
went to another clergyman at Outwell, in the 
same capacity, working sometimes in the 
garden, sometimes within doors. The love 
of reading increased as he grew up, and Mr. 
Hardwicke says the only fault he could 
find with him was “his disposition to loiter 
in the library and thumb the books.” But 
his intense love of flowers was a practical 
corrective to any neglect of duty to which 
his studiousness might have tempted him ; 
so that his master deeply regretted him.when 
he procured a situation in the nursery of a 
Mr. Bassington, at Kingsland, and set forth 
for London. ‘“‘ The parting from his parents 
and brothers and sisters was a sore trial to 
them all. It was with extreme reluctance 
that his mother especially gave her consent. 
. ‘But the necessities of the family, the 
advantages of the change, and the prospects 
of advancement it held out were considera- 
tions too weighty to be resisted.” 

Ellis himself records that the experiences 





of the first few months in London were not | 


such as he looked back on with pleasure. He 
mixed with bad company, if he did not actually 
yield to temptation ; but luckily the neces- 
sity that was laid upon him to do all he could 
to better himself, brought him once more 
amongst people whose example was salutary 
and influential. He entered the service of a 
Mr. Sangster at Newington Green, where he 
found the advantages of being a member of a 
Christian household. He was required to 
attend tamily worship ; he had a room of his 
own over the stable, where he could enjoy 
perfect privacy, be studious, or engage in 
prayer; and, instead of followi ing his father’s 
advice and finding out the Unitarian church 
to which he had been directed by him, he 
went with his master to the Rev. J. Clayton’s, 
where he received the deepest impression. He 
soon felt a strong desire to join the church, 
and was received as a member in F ebruary, 
1814. He began to take a warm interest in 
Christian work, and became a Sunday-school 
teacher. He attended the meetings of the 
London Missionary Society in 1814, where, 
as was the case with many others—a cer- 
tain Mary Mercy Moor among them—his 





heart was stirred at the accounts given by 
the Rev. J. Campbell, who had only a few 
days before returned from a two-years’ absence 
in South Africa, visiting the various mission 
stations there. In Nov ember he formally 
made offer of himself to the society, and, 
after examination, was accepted. For a 
short period he devoted himself to study, 
He had to meet representations and argu- 
ments, and protests of all kinds from home 
and there was a peculiar element of pain to 
him in the case of his father; but he stood 
firm, 


“« The pain of separation, to use his father’s words, 
from ‘a son so dutiful, so good, and so loving,’ was 
greatly aggravated by the religious views of the parent, 
who looked upon the mission as a fool’s errand at 
the best, and open, moreover, to the graver charge of 
being a wild and infatuated scheme to propagate error 
among a distant people, who were much better let 
alone. The old man was a philosopher, nevertheless, 
and finding the task of dissuasion hopeless, prepared 
to summon his fortitude to bear the inevitable parting. 
The mother’s trial was a still harder one; but she, too, 
learned to school her grief. Her distress was not 
embittered by any element of reproach, and from the 
depths of a loving heart she could only follow her be- 
loved with her blessing and her prayers. The 
amiable woman’s extreme fondness for her son may 
be inferred from a remark he once made to his youngest 
sister. ‘I am afraid,’ he said, ‘ you are like your 
mother in one thing, in which I do not wish you to 
resemble her—you idolise me.’ ” 


He applied himself with all his heart to 


| study under Dr. Pye Smith, attended medical 
J y ’ 


lectures at St. Bartholomew’s, and lost no 
opportunity of preparing himself tor his work, 
even taking lessons in carpentry and music, 
both of which he afterwards found useful. 
In September he was struck down by illness, 
and lay for three weeks. ‘This is the first 
record in his pg after his recovery :-— 
** Lord’s Day, Oct. 15th, 1815 
confined wh my room for nearly S, 
once more permitted, by the mercy of God, to attend 
divine worship in the mornin; g, and heard Mr. Parsons, 
of Leeds, preach in the Tabernacle. In the afternoon 
I went to instruct the children in the brick-fields near 
Newington. Afterwards addressed the children and 
their parents from Exodus i. 14. This was the first 
time I ever addressed an adult congregation. Felt 
peculiar pleasure in this opportunity, though much 
confused.” 


On November gth he was married to Mary 
Mercy Moor, and they sailed from Gosport 
on the 19th of December ; and after a codheun 
voyage, in which they suffered a good deal 
from contrary winds and other causes, they 
reached Eimeo on the 13thof February, 1817. 

The London Missionary Society, which 
had been formed amidst the enthusiasm ex- 
cited by Captain Cook’s discoveries, had 
made the South Sea Islands their first field of 
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enterprise. The earliest group of missionaries, ' 


whowent out in 1797, landedat the Society, the | 


Friendly Islands, and the Marquesas, in either 
place to meet only with death or disaster. 
It seemed as though there was no hope of a 
door of entrance being opened, when in 1812 
a sudden change took place in Tahiti. The 
heart of the King Pomare was turned to the 
truth, and the missionaries were invited back to 
the islands, which excited certain of the chiefs 
to hostility against Pomare, who only saved his | 
life by escaping to Eimeo. Finally, however, 

the insurgents were put down, and the way 
fairly opened for missionary effort, and it was | 
on this sphere of work that William Ellis now | 
entered in the fresh vigour of his youth. A | 
settlement had already been made at Pape- 
toai, but after consideration it was agreed | 
that Messrs. Crooks and Ellis, who meant | 
soon to seek other quarters, should go to | 
Afareaitu, on the other side of the island, and 

found a settlement there. Mr. Ellis, while 
thus initiating himself into the outs and ins 
of missionary life in the most practical way, 
would also be aiding his brethren. Soon 
houses were built, and printing began, for 
this was to form a special feature of the new 
branch of the mission. 





“‘ Simultaneously with the erection of the printing 
and dwelling-houses, the study of the native language, 
under the instruction of the senior missionary, Mr. 
Davis, formed part of the multifarious engagements of 
every day. Mr. Ellis, though his residence in Eimeo 
was only to be temporary, employed himself also in 
clearing, enclosing, and cultivating a garden-plot. 
His mechanical ingenuity was also brought early into 
use, and though not equal in this respect to his con- 
temporary, John Williams, he displayed considerable 
skill; making in Eimeo the first wheelbarrow that had 
ever been seen in the island, and afterwards building 
a boat, in which he performed many adventurous 
voyages. The carpentry required in the construction 
of the house and furniture was likewise the work of his 
own hands. In fact, the life of a missionary in these 
remote stations had in it, barring the solitude, much 
of the Robinson Crusoe element, and called for like 
faculties of patience, tact, invention, and fertility of 
resource,” 


The interest excited among the islanders 
by the sight of the printing was unexampled. 
The king came to see ; strangers arrived from 
other islands; and the little sum demanded 
for the Spelling-book, the Catechism, or the 
Texts was not only willingly paid, but the 
natives in crowds transferred themselves into 
foragers for bark or sheepskin when the dif- 
ficulties of finding a substitute for cardboard 
began to delay the binding. Meanwhile the 
missionaries’ wives were busy teaching needle- 
work and domestic appliances; Mrs. Ellis 
having an added charge in the illness of her 
second child, on whose account frequent 








| a house and printing-office 


‘journeys were necessary to the other side of 
the island for medical advice, and the con- 
sequent toil and danger very great. Pomare 
remained a true friend of the “teachers,” 
and with his aid a missionary society was 
formed in Eimeo, just when Mr. Ellis was on 
the eve of leaving for his more permanent 
destination on Huahine, the most easterly of 
the Society Islands. On Huahine they were 
warmly welcomed by the chief, and readily 
received a site for their station. Very soon 
were built, and 
regular work begun. 

‘The inhabitants,” we are told, “not having 
enjoyed the presence of missionaries amongst them, 
were far behind those of Eimeo. None of them 
could read, and though the ancient idolatry of the 
country had been abandoned, and Christianity nomi- 
nally accepted as the religion of the land, very little 
was understood of its distinctive principles or moral 
obligations; and the missionaries had to lay the 
foundation of their teaching in the simplest elements 
of religion and general knowledge. The chief of the 
island was Mahine, a man of decision, courage, 
remarkable intelligence, and benevolent disposition, 
who became one of the earliest and most consistent 
converts to Christianity, and continued throughout 
the steady friend of the mission.” 


So ignorant were the people that the mis- 
sionaries had to take fre care not, in any 
form, to encourage the idea that a favour was 
conferred on them by the natives coming to 
be taught. No presents were given, nor 
inducements:of any kind ; yet this anecdote 
shows that the idea had got a hold on the 
minds of the people :— 

«On one occasion a young woman, who had been 
taught the use of the needle, after receiving a number 
of lessons and attaining some proficiency, ‘applied for 
payment. ‘For what ? ?? asked the teacher. ‘For 
learning,’ was the answer; ‘ you asked me to learn, 
and I have learnt. What am I to get?’ It was 
explained that she had received, and not conferred, a 
benefit; that the teacher had not profited by the time, 
patience, and labour that had been freely given for 
the sole advantage of the pupil. She was, however, 
encouraged by the promise that in the future, as she 
had now acquired the necessary skill, she should be 
paid for any work she might do for the mission 
family ; she was also told that she might fairly earn 
a suitable remuneration by working for others.” 


Vhile Messrs. Williams and Threlkeld, 
under pressing invitation, took up their abode 
in another island, Raiatea, Mr. Ellis and Mr. 
Barff showed their sagacity in introducing 
various industries; they planted the sugar- 
cane and cotton, and got out machinery to 
spin and weave the latter, teaching the natives 
these crafts at the same time that a church 
was being built, classes instituted, and the work 
of forming a congregation going on. Captain 
Gambier, who about this time made some 
stay in the islands, and had ample opportuni- 
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ties to observe and compare, says, “ The 
accounts of the missionaries are, beyond mea- 
sure, modest.” 

The boat that Mr. Ellis had built while at 
Eimeo was now found of great service in 
moving about among the islands ; and though 
sometimes, in the sudden storms of these 
regions, great risks were run, no serious acci- 
dent occurred ; and the voyages were valuable, 
for they allowed the brethren to consult to- 
gether and aid each other in many ways. 
Though the missionaries endeavoured to keep 
apart from all political questions, the teaching 
of Christianity soon made itself felt in a desire 
to adopt something like a code of Christian 
laws. These were submitted to the mission- 
aries, who could not refuse to aid in sucha 
work, nor help being gratified at the marked 
progress of the people under their teaching. 

The presence of the government cutter, AZer- 
maid, gave an opportunity of conveying’some 
native teachers to the Marquesas, as the cap- 
tain intimated that he meant to touch there. 
Accordingly Mr. Ellis set forth on the voyage 
with two native teachers and their wives, to 
be settled among the wild people of these 
islands, Mrs. Ellis, meanwhile, had gone for 
the sake of her health, which was not good, 
on a visit to Mrs. Orsmond, at Borabora ; and 
returning, after being tossed about in a storm, 
heard that the Mermaid had been taken by 
pirates. Eight months elapsed before the re- 
turn of the Afermaid; and the effect of the 
torturing suspense on a system already weak- 
ened by suffering, may be conceived, notwith- 
standing that the natives, who designated her 
“ their little lonely widow,” were unceasing in 
their attentions to her. 

Owing to the circumstances which caused 
the delay, the Marquesas were not visited ; 
but, providentially, the missionaries were led 
to the Sandwich Islands, where Auna and his 
wife were located ; and, before Mr. Ellis left, 
he was made to give a promise that he would 
return to them with his family, and, while 
still retaining his connection with his own 
society, join the American mission in the 
Sandwich Islands, which he accordingly did, 
amid the regrets and tears of the poor Hua- 
hine people. ‘ One woman in particular, 
who had wept much when the sailors were 
heaving up the anchor, went out on the rocks 
at the edge of the harbour, stood waiting till 
the ship should pass into the open sea, anxious 
to give, by waving her hand, the last token 
of affection, and obtain the latest possible 
glance of hex beloved teachers and friends,” 

On Mr. Ellis’s arrival he entered heartily 
on the work, enthusiastically studying the 





language, which he found eoety allied to 
that of Huahine, and aiding in the printing. 
Preaching, teaching, and exploring tracts of 
country that had not before been visited by 
white men, the time swept on, the most re- 
markable change passing over the people. 
But the ancient fire of superstition was not 
extinguished ; it smouldered still ; and an inci- 
dent to which we must refer, almost made it 
leap forth again in dangerous flame. In the 
tract of country which Ellis had visited there 
is a volcano, which was believed to have its 
own deities, with their priestesses, who now 
tried to inflame the people against the mis- 
sionaries, on the ground that ever since they 
had come to the island they had bred mis- 
chief. Large sections of the people would 
have sided “with them; but, on the chiefs 
being referred to, they firmly upheld the 
missionaries, in which, luckily, they led the 
people along with them, and the result was 
that the priestesses, by-and-by, had to leave 
the island. The death of the Queen-mother 
soon after this, in the Christian faith, did 
much to establish Christianity in the hearts 
of the people. An incident occurred at this 
time which very well illustrates Mr. Ellis’s 
wonderful coolness and adaptability :— 

‘¢ A sailor on board a ship in the harbour, while 
leading a cannon, had his hand and fore-arm fright- 
fully shattered by the premature explosion of the gun. 
There was no surgeon near, or anywhere within 
reach. Mr. Ellis was sent for, and saw at once that 
there was but one alternative—amputation or morti- 
fication and death. He explained the state of the 
case. The sailor begged that Mr. Ellis would per- 
form the operation. Thus urged, and knowing that 
there was no other means of saving life, he consented. 
It is doubtful whether he had ever seen the operation 
performed ; he had probably only heard it described 
and read detailed descriptions in surgical books. 
He did not, however, hesitate. The arm was am- 
putated, the arteries duly tied, the flesh and skin 
brought together, and secured by ligatures, straps, 
and bandages. The patient was left comparatively 
comfortable, and overwhelmed with gratitude.” 


Meantime Mrs. Ellis’s health was so bad 
that she was ordered home. For several 
months, in spite of many domestic pre- 
occupations, Mr. Ellis wrought on unre- 
mittingly among his people; but he also 
began to feel the effects of his labours, 
and to look forward to a period of rest, 
which, in fact, had become a necessity. An 
offer of a passage in a merchantman to 
America—from which a ship home could 
easily be found—at last enabled them to 
leave the Sandwich Islands, among the pro- 
found regrets of their American friends, and of 
the natives for whom they had done so much. 

We do not feel that it is needful for us to 
recite in detail the history of those years, dur- 
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ing which Mr. Ellis so ably represented the 
London Missionary Society as_ travelling 
agent, in the course of which, too, he lost 
that wife who had been such a true helpmate 
to him; nor to tell of his fruitful work as 
secretary to the society afterwards, or of his 
marriage tothe author of “The Women of Eng- 
land ;” nor of his short pastorate at Hoddes- 
| don, or of his visits to Madagascar as represen- 
tative of the society—the work he did for that 
island, and the happy manner in which he 
_managed to solve difficulties that required 
the utmost delicacy and wariness. ‘These 
things belong to history, and are so recent 
that they cannot have passed from the 


there have been with, it may be, more refine- 


/ment, more culture, but none has had more 
| of true spiritual discernment ; he saw every- 
' thing in the light of principle, and never lost 


firm grasp of essentials. Dr. Allon, in the 
concluding chapter on his character and work 
says well, “Mr. Ellis’s patient industry, 
ready acquisitiveness, and versatile aptitudes, 
very signally contributed to the greatness of 
his work. His passion for Botany, cultured 
by his early occupation as a gardener, enabled | 
him to turn his opportunities of observation 
to good account, and to make important con- 
tributions to botanical science, as well as to 
introduce into different places important food 
He 


plants. He was a good archeologist. 
taught himself the arts of printing, carpentry, 
cotton culture, and photography. He pos- 
sessed some knowledge of medicine and 
He was no mean linguist, and 


memories of any who take the least interest 
| in missionary matters. Besides, full records 
of these things are to be found in his admir- 
able books. Our aim has been to refresh 





recollection of the earlier period of Ellis’s 
| life—so full of lessons both for young and 
old; and our task has been made all the more 
easy by the admirable volume, published by Mr. 
|| Murray, from the pen of John Eimeo Ellis, the 
| missionary’s son—who has kept singularly free 
from the besetting errors of filial biographers. 
Of William Ellis, it may be said that to 
great earnestness and devotion, he added 
|| peculiar intellectual force, tact, strength of 


surgery. 
easily acquired languages. In his mental 
composition there was, too, an imaginative 
vein, which found expression in poetry of 
considerable excellence, and in those rich 
pictorial descriptions of the people and places 
that came under his observation, which made 
his books so charming.” On the whole, we 
may. safely say, that when in June, 1872, 
William Ellis passed away, the grave closed 
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| will, and general resource. Other missionaries | over one of England’s greatest missionaries. 
P 
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ACCEPTANCE IN CHRIST. 


V 7EAK and worthless, sin-polluted, 
Oh how welcome is the news, 
There is merit in the Saviour 
Each and all may freely use! 
| Merit that can have no limit, 
Since the Saviour is Divine, 
Claiming which, on God’s own warrant, 
Pardon, life, and joy are mine. 
Merit in His death atoning, 
Taking all my guilt away, 
Merit in His life, fulfilling 
All the law I should obey ; 
| Merit that secures me access 
| To the throne of grace on high, 
Merit bringing every blessing, 
Grace to live and grace to die. | 


Jesus, who for us possesses 
All this merit that we need, 
In the court of heaven appearing, 
Ever lives our cause to plead ; 
Ever may we ask with boldness 
All that to His worth is due, - 
While the promise of acceptance 
For His sake stands firm and true. 





Lord, I come, my guilt confessing, 
Seeking pardon through Thy Son, 
All my hopes on Him are resting, 
On His work, for sinners done. 
Thou the mighty plea sustainest, 
Blottest out the sinful past, 
And Thy word which speaks forgiveness 
Says I shall be saved at last. 
WILLIAM T. M‘AUSLANE. 





THE LORD’S CONTROVERSY. 


“ Hear the word of the Lord, ye children of Israel: for the Lord hath a controversy with the inhabitants of the land, 
because there is no truth, nor mercy, nor knowledge of God in the land.’””—Hosza iv. 1. 


fe will be readily perceived by every one 
that the book of the prophet Hosea 
divides itself naturally into two parts, the 





and represent to us rather the active side of 
his ministry as it was expressed in open and 
significant conduct; while in those which 
begin at this point the method of teaching 
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second of which commences with the verse | 
just read. The earlier chapters relate parti- | by example is entirely discontinued, and we 
culars concerning the prophet’s family life, | have only the framework of the prophet’s dis- 
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courses, the sound of his spoken addresses, 
whether consisting of promises, warnings, or 
denunciations. The concluding chapter forms 
virtually a supplement to those which have 
gone before, and is therefore susceptible of 
independent treatment, and may or may not 
be taken in connection with the rest. 

It is not a little remarkable, that feature of 
the prophetic ministry, that it was twofold in 
its method of teaching: first, by significant 
action, and secondly, by simple exhortation. 
It thus combined the characteristics of 
example and precept. Many of the greater 
prophets were not only charged with a mes- 
sage to their people, but were also com- 
manded to be a sign to them. ‘This was 
especially the case with Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Hosea, while with "Amos and 
Zechariah, the prophet’s personal visions were 
made the means of communication to the 
people at large; and thus in a very netable 
manner the Hebrew prophets exhibited in 
themselves, in a marked and exceptional de- 
gree, the features and elements of instruction 
which are more or less to be perceived in 
the life and works of all the greatest teachers. 
It is not only the spoken word which teaches, 
but the‘life also is fruitful in instruction. 


calf-worship. 





The kings of Israel almost 
without exception have been handed down 
to us as having done evil in the sight of the 
Lord. ‘The worship of Baal was the domi- 
nant worship of the kingdom of Israel. How 
then is it possible that a formula such as this 
should have had any special weight among 
the people as an imposing sound tha at they 
would be likely to hear with deference ? 
in itself it was unreal, it would have had no 
more weight than a proclamation in the name 

f Baal, and: probably not so much. Its 
whole weight lay in this, that it aroused the 
conscience as a reality. 


the national heart which it awoke, and to 


| which it could appeal ; it bore its own evi- 





It | 


was not only the words but the actions also | 


of Christ which were fraught with teaching. 
Christ’s miracles were significant as well as his | 
parables, and the meaning of his parables | 
was that which they suggested rather than | 
expressed. 

Postponing then for a while the lessons of 
Hosea’s life, let us look to the teaching of 
his spoken message. 

He begins it thus, “ Hear the word of the 
Lord, ye children of Israel.” We have seen 
that this message belongs with every appear- 
ance of probability to the middle of the 
eighth century before Christ, while the light 
of Greece and Rome had not yet emerged 
from gross darkness, and the Pharaohs of 
Egypt were worshipping the scarabzeus and 
the ibis. We have then to account for this 
remarkable fact, that at that time in an ob- 
scure comer of Palestine such words as these 
could be spoken and heard. How was it 
that here alone throughout the 
world such words as these could be pro- 
claimed and were proclaimed ? 
word of the Lord, ye children of Israel.” 

For what did they mean? 
merely a figure of speech? Did the prophet 
seek to impose upon his nation by adopting 
a formula that was high sounding | 





habitable | 


** Hear the | 


Were they | 


dence with the 
sterling reality. 


own name what he endeavoured to invest 


it in having true ring of 


If 


There was that in 





If the prophet spoke in his |; 


with divine authority, then considering who | 
they were that he addressed, it does not | 


appear that he adopted a method likely to be 
appreciated. 

But there was that in idolatrous Israel 
which recognised the voice of the unseen 
speaker who found a mouthpiece in the 
prophet. He was a speaker they had heard 
of old. Their national history was full of his 
utterances. He had spoken to their fathers 
amid the thunderings of the mount which 
burned with fire. His name was associated 
with an historic past which was familiar to 
them, and which they could not forget. Their 
present national life was in vicious contrast 
with his declared will, and therefore they 
could not but recognise his voice. And when 
the prophet declared that the Lord had a 
controversy with the inhabitants of the land, 
there was that in his words to which they 
could not give the lie. 

The prophet then was a man whose ear 
was kept close to the voice of God. He 
heard that voice more plainly than his fellow- 
men, but when he uttered it they could not 
but hear it too. Why? Because it awoke 
an echo within. The Lord was not only an 
historic God, he was a God that spoke to the 
moral sense as Baal could not speak. 

Some of you have probably read those 
wonderful pages containing the analysis of 
human motive and human guilt lately written 
by George Eliot. What is it which gives 
them their marvellous power? It is the 


tracing of conscience to her secret home. It 
| is the revelation of 2 mo ak sense wh lich none 
}can help feeling. It is impossible to say 


ut unreal ? | 


We must bear in mind that the established | 
religion of his nation was the idolatrous | and are ourselves constituted the judges of 


ht anc 1 no wrong when we 
steri ly dissection of the two, 


that there is no rig 
read there the ma 
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both. Now that is the true prophetic power 
without the additional direct prophetic mis- 
sion. It was given to the prophets of old to 
wield this power and something more than 
this. It was given to them to say, “ Hear 
the word of the Lord,” “Thus saith the 
Lord.” That they did say it is at once a 
patent fact and also the proof of their power 
to say it. Because the nature of the message 
which it ushered in was such as to compel 
the verdict of the conscience. The Lord 
had a controversy with the inhabitants of the 


| land, with His people Israel. He had a con- 


troversy with them because they were His 
people, and because He had this controversy 
with them they were shown to be His people. 
He had no such controversy with the heathen 
of old. He left them unrebuked. He sent 
them no prophets. He awoke with no out- 
ward voice the slumbering inward voice, but 
left its spontaneous utterances untutored and 
undisciplined. But to Israel He sent a race 
of men charged with a message from Him, a 
message which is as audible now as it was 
then, and can never become obsolete, which 
was real in its direct as well as its moral 
authority, and was proved to be so inasmuch 
as it was sent to Israel alone among the 


nations, but which being sent once for all to | 
| Israel was to be of equal authority to every | 


nation to the end of time. 





The Lord had a controversy with His | 


people. He has a controversy with all people 
and with all nations. 


He is not indifferent | 


to the conduct of any people. He is directly | 


opposed to them on certain grounds. He 
has set up a witness to the night in every 
human heart. He has made it impossible to 


ignore, silence, or destroy this witness, and, | 
though the tendency of human nature is to for- 
get it, He has ordained that man shall never | 
be reminded of this witness and be able to | 


deny it. 
as the one I have referred to is a proof of i/s 
existence, and reveals a foundation of inde- 
structible moral fact upon which may be 
reared a superstructure of further divine 
teaching. 

And the Lord’s controversy, which Hosea 
proclaimed, had a threefold cause of com- 
plaint ; it was because there was no truth 
nor mercy nor knowledge of God in the land. 


The very existence of such a story | 


find, how hard it is to keep. Truth being not 
merely what we speak, but what we think and 
what we do. There is a truth of action and a 
truth of thought, as well as a truth of speech. 
Truth of speech has a prescriptive place of 
honour among men, and a lie is branded as 
a thing of shame; but there is a spirit of 
truth which can suffer wrong even when it 
may be difficult to bring home an actual lie. 
Some persons are so deficient in their sense 
of truth, that they seem to be unconscious of 
the difference between truth and falsehood. 
There is a love of truth which despises reli- 
gion, and a love of religion which despises 
truth. The days in which we live are charac- 
terized by the most daring scepticism and 
by the most indiscriminating credulity ; the 
scepticism in professing a zeal and love for 
what is true has rejected the truth, and the 
credulity in professing to be valiant for the 
truth has embraced much that is conspicuously 
untrue. But, besides this, how many there 
are to whom religion is a thing of sentiment 
—a gratification of the taste, an opiate to 
the conscience, a sacrifice to the tyranny of 
custom and respectability rather than a matter 
of principle. This is because in such persons 
there is an absence of truth. I fear it would 
be a very startling revelation to many of us 
to be shown the exact relation between our 
habitual conduct in life and our habitual reli- 
gious profession, the precise bearing that the 
one has upon the other; yea, I believe it is 
more common for the habitual conduct of 
life to shape the character of our religion, 
than it is for our religion to mould the con- 
duct of our lives. Believe me, my friends, 
that religion is worth nothing which is not a 
matter of abiding principle, which does not 
seek the truth, keep the truth, and live the 
truth, by thinking truly, speaking truly, and 
acting truly. 

And then mercy. The Lord had a contro- 
versy with Israel because there was no mercy 
in the land. He is against us because we 
have no mercy. Of course we do not for one 
moment suppose that there is any comparison 


| between the prophet’s times and our own, in 


The Lord then desires to find truth, mercy, | 


and the knowledge of God among every 
people. Wherever they are not found he has 
a controversy with that people. About the 
first two there can be little doubt ; about the 
third there may be somewhat more. Let us 
consider them. ‘Truth—how hard it is to 


i 


this respect, between his land and ours. In 
an age of anarchy and confusion, such as that 
in which he lived, there can have been but 
small regard paid to lawful order. We may 
well be thankful that in our time and in our 
country the national conscience is distinctly 
on the side of order, most sensitive to any- 
thing like oppression. There is no cry which 
awakens a more ready or enthusiastic response 
in our day than the cry of liberty; and I 

resume that liberty for all men, if not syno- 
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nymous with mercy to all men, must at least 
be directly opposed to oppression for any. 
And yet there is a subtle connection between 
truth and mercy, a connection which suggests 
that a great zeal for liberty may coexist with 
much violence done to mercy; and, doubt- 
less, the liberty of the tongue is not seldom 
a terrible foe to mercy. There are those who 
seem to possess the talent of saying disagree- 
able things ; who either have not the sense, 
or, having the sense, have not the mercy, to 
see that what they say is unkind, because it 
will be felt as painful. What can be more 
merciless than the light and downy shafts of 
a woman’s polished scorn? what so cruel, 
though bloodless, as the conversation of which 
“ at every word a reputation dies?” And yet, 
perhaps, there is nothing that lies more open 
to the Lord’s controversy in this respect than 
the so-called religious press of this country. 
If you want a specimen of the mereiless 
venom of an unbridled tongue you may find 
it in the columns of the religious newspaper, 
against which neither station, dignity, nor 
character is proof. Though we may decline 
to adopt the pharisaic prayer— 


« “The mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me,” 


we may well pray to inherit the blessing pro- 
nounced upon the merciful, to whom it is 
promised that they shall obtain mercy. 

But again, as to the knowledge of God. 
Here also hath the Lord a controversy. He 
complains that man’s spiritual sense is dark- 
ened, so that he cannot behold his Maker. 
It is here that man’s natural conscience fails 
to go along with the prophet. There is no 
one that does not in some way respond to 
the charge concerning truth and mercy ; there 
is no one who does not complain, and con- 
sider his complaint just, when his neighbour 
acts towards him with falsehood and wrong 
dealing ; but it requires something more than 


a development of the natural conscience to | 


plead guilty to the charge of ignorance of 
God ; and in this respect the very message 
of the prophet is a witness to its Divine 
authority, for it is only on the ground of 
God’s having made Himself known that man 
can be open to condemnation for not knowing 
Him. He had made Himself known to Israel ; 
but, for all this, there was no knowledge of 
God in the land. In like manner He hath 
made Himself known to us. He hath made 
Himself known to us in his dealings with our 





fathers, in the record of our national history, 
in the proud position to which He hath raised 
our nation, in the marvellous and unexampled 
national prosperity with which He hath blessed 
us, so that we are notoriously—in our wealth, 
in our strength, in our unity, in our stability, 
and in our freedom—the very envy of the 
nations. Truly, my friends, you will not dis- 
pute this, for assuredly it does not admit of 
dispute. It is not the opinion of self-com- 
placency, the verdict of a biassed judge, but 
the confession that friend and foe alike mtst 
make. He hath dealt with us in a way that 
Israel of old was not dealt with; the only 
question is, do we acknowledge it to be his 
dealing, do we recognise therein any indica- 
tion of personal regard towards us as a nation, 
any valid claim to personal return from us as 
a people, the return of individual acknow- 
ledgment, and individual gratitude? If not, 
He may well have a controversy with us that 
there is no knowledge of God in the land. 
To be sure, in Christian England, the true 
servants of God are to be counted by tens of 
thousands and by hundreds of thousands. To 
conceal that- fact would be to manifest the 
spirit of ingratitude, which we condemn, for 
every true servant of God is God’s spiritual 
handiwork to be thankfully acknowledged as 
a token from Him. But He hath made Him- 
self known to us in giving us the knowledge 
of Himself, in allowing his word to have free 
course and be glorified among us, in consti- 
tuting England a bulwark of religious liberty 
against the tyranny and the oppression of 
Rome. Does it seem to any of you, my 
friends, that such words are ill-timed and out 
of place? I, for one, am confident that they 
can never be out of place so long as that 
mysterious system of spiritual tyranny over 
the souls of men has any existence in the 
Church of Christ ; nay, so long as the organ- 
ised existence of the Church itself is pre- 
sented to man’s imagination as a substitute 
for a living and invisible Christ, to be appre- 
hended alone by spiritual faith, or as being in 
any way identical with Him; and that least 
of all can they be out of place when the 
popular teaching and the popular taste is be- 
coming, in a great degree, indoctrinated and 
imbued with the elemental principles of this 
mighty system, and when the popular con- 
science is exhibiting, as it undoubtedly is, 
many symptoms of insensibility or indifference 
to its unaltered and unalterable character. 
STANLEY LEATHES. 
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te they say thy garb is sober ; 
But I love thee, ripe October ! 
Some there be thy looks regret, 
And long for rose and violet— 
While thou hast o’er the woodlands shed 
Thy “ glory-leaves ” of gold and red, 
And touched the pathways with a light 
That mocks the hues of spring-time bright— 
Wrapt all the world in livery gay, 
To reconcile us to decay. 








OCTOBER. 
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OCTOBER. 


How kind thou art to meet us so, 
With pomp and grace where’er we go: 


| The leaves that rustle as we pass 


Along the softly-yellowing grass,— 

The shimmering maze of mist that lies 
Upon the hills, like brooding skies, 

And, creeping, melts, at last to make 

A shield ’gainst which the sun may shake 
Such shafts as Summer never knew, 

That break amid the breezy blue. 





Ill. 


Thou clothest the bare fields with grain, 
Whence nimble Fancy reaps again 

Her harvests of full pened hope, 

And, pointing far beyond the scope 

Of earth, and her most fruitful yield, 
Holds up to view another field 

Wherein the fruits and flowers that grow, 
Nor waste nor sad decay can know. 


E. CONDER GRAY. 
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LITTLE 
I. 


YING in the sheltering curve of the 
hill, shadowed by a green mist of early 
foliage, the little wayside village looked a 
tempting resting-place to weary pedestrians, | 
like ourselves, who were tired of plodding over 
white dusty roads bordered with the never- 
ending poplars ; and shadeless through the hot 
midday hours. On nearer view, there was not 
much that was tempting about it, save the 
cool ripple of the little spring, that, gushing 
from the rocky hillside, babbled and gurgled 
down the stony street, and the soft glow of 
the blossoming orchards in which the few 
scattered houses were set. These were mere 
peasants’ dwellings, dreary and blank-looking, 
with unglazed windows, and wooden shutters 
creaking to and fro on their hinges. There 
was a deserted café, with great black letters 
straggling across its defaced plaster front; a 
little whitewashed church ; the cemetery, with 
its gilt crosses and faded wreaths; and an 
old stone farm-house, on whose grey tower 
the pigepns were pluming their white feathers 
in the sun. 

There was no hope of procuring rest and 
shelter here, for the great oak house-door 
was fast shut; and, beside the pigeons, some 
hens peckating in the sunny courtyard, were 
the only signs of life visible. Further down 
the road there was a trim little villa, but alas! 
a nearer glance showed the green jalousies to 
be carefully closed, and evidently its inmates 
were either asleep or absent. My friend, 
however, who was completely exhausted with 
fatigue and heat, had her hand on the gate, 
and would have attempted to obtain admis- 
sion had I not caught sight, through the 
window of the opposite cottage, of a head 
nodding to and fro to the monotonous move- 
ment of rocking a child to sleep. “May we 
come in?” I asked, presenting myself at the 
window. “We are very tired with the sun, 
and should be glad if you could give us shelter 











in your cool room.” 

The woman rose and opened the door, 
and, without answering us, beckoned us | 
to enter and be seated, while she silently 
resumed her occupation. So bowed and | 
feeble did she look, so worn and seamed 
with wrinkles, that we guessed her at once | 


to be the grandmother of the little one | moment, clouded again. 


asleep in the cradle. The cool kitchen 


was delightful to us after the glare outside, | times, and can do nothing. 
: : a | 
but dreary and forlorn-looking, like all the | 


JEANNE. 


peasants’ rooms we had yet entered. There 
was a blackened table in the middle of the 
earthen floor, long settles on either side of it, 
while the antique wooden cradle was pushed 
into a corner beside the wide grey hearth, 
where a half-charred log of wood was still 
smouldering. On the walls there were two 
or three brightly-coloured woodcuts, some 
strings of apples and bunches of maize. The 
sunlight resting on the woman’s bowed head, 
and slanting on the patchwork quilt and 
wooden rockers, made the only gleam of light 
in the dusky gloom of the interior ; and, tired 
as I was, I found, after a few minutes, the 
silence growing almost irksome, the contrast 
becoming painful with the bright spring glitter 
of the world outside. The woman’s attitude 
was one of listless dejection: our presence 
seemed to make no difference to her, till at 
last I broke the silence by venturing a remark 
concerning the baby, and rose from my seat 
to take a nearer view. As I approached, the 
woman hastily drew up the coverlet, and, as 
I spoke, looked up with a curious expression, 
half defiant, half piteous, on her withered 
face. 

“She is nearly seven months old,” she said, 
in reply to my question concerning the child’s 
age; “but you mistake, madame, when you 
call her my ‘grandchild.’ I am her mother, 
and she is my only child.” 

Evidently I had made an awkward mistake, 
and I hastened to cover my confusion by 
remarking on the one great beauty of the 
sallow, pinched little face on the pillow. 

What lovely eyes she has !” I said, watching 


- . fo] 
their bright restlessness ; “they are wonder- 


fully large and expressive for so young a | 


baby. ‘They look almost too bright. 
ill, or suffering m any way ?” 

“Are you wise with children?” said the 
mother eagerly. “Can you make cures? 
Already I have taken her to Lourdes, to a 
person who has the gift, but she can do 
nothing for her.” 

““What is the matter?” I asked, instantly 
reviewing in my mind all the infantile dis- 
orders and their remedies with which I was 
acquainted. “If I know of anything to do 
her good, I will gladly tell you. But why do 
you not let the regular doctor see her ?” 

Her face, which had brightened for a 
“Tt is of no use,” 
“He has 


Is she 


she said sadly. 





g. I thought, per- 
haps, in your country you might know of a 








seen her many, 
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! 
cure. Look!” and pushing the quilt away 
from the baby’s neck, she showed its sad 
disfigurement—a large protuberance, which 
she had before tried to conceal, and for which 
I too surely knew there could be no complete 
cure. 

“ Poor little thing,” I said, “it would hurt 
her very much to try and take it away ; per- 
haps it will grow less as she gets older.” 

“ Then you know nothing,” said the woman, 


yrt. 


fo “I have always wished to speak to a 
stranger that I might ask them, and now it 


taking little heed of my poor attempt at com- | 





is of no use;” 
commenced her monotonous rocking. 
“She suffers no pain,” I said; “it is only 











| the disfigurement, she looks so good and 
quiet. God has given her more patience 
| than we have to bear her misfortune.” 
But she did not answer me again, and 
| seemed to consider the conversation at an 
end, and after awhile I began to feel some- 
what like an intruder, and proposed to my 
friend that we should continue our journey. 
“T can offer no refreshment,” said the 
| woman as we rose to leave, “ but if you go 
to the white house yonder, Madame Gabaud 
| has both milk and wine.” 
“TI am not half rested,” said my friend ; 


at home, for I cannot walk on till the sun is 
less powerful. 
longer in the cottage? 
dim and quiet in there.” 

“ Did you not think it was very painful ?” 
lasked with a shudder. 
looked so hopelessly wretched. But still we 
can go back if this Madame Gabaud is not 
at home.” 

The gate of the garden where we had 


locked. This seemed promising, and in fact 


before a stout, comely-looking woman in a 


garden path and greeted us heartily. 

“‘ Enter, ladies,” she said. ‘ You are wel- 
come. Madame Gabaud is out. She has 
gone to Lourdes with her brothér, but I am 
her donne, and invite you to enter. You are 
fatigued! What weather! I saw you pass 
but a quarter of an hour since. For the 
moment I thought you would stop here, but 








I hastened down, but you had entered the 
cottage, and although I would have prevented 
you if possible, I was too late. How I re- 





and seating herself, she re- | 


“do let us see if Madame Gabaud is really | 


Why could you not stay} 
It was delightfully | 


“ That poor woman | 


stopped before proved, however, to be un- | 
we had hardly time to lift the bright knocker | 


neatly quilled cap (a distinction amongst the | 
gay foulards of the district) came up the 
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forgive me if you do not repose yourselves 
now and accept some refreshment. I go # 

“Stay,” I said, stopping her; “we only 
ask an hour's shelter. Unfortunately, we 
have not the pleasure of knowing your mis- 
tress, but the woman in the cottage directed 
us here, and thought perhaps she might sell 
1s some milk,” 

“ Certainly,” she answered, smiling in the 
most reassuring way, “there is milk which I 
to fetch immediately.” 

I looked round the room when she had 
quitted it, and gave a deep sigh of relief, for 





o 
go 





we had not yet grown accustomed to the | 
| dirt and squalor of the cottages and farm- 





houses we had visited on our way, and it was 
pleasant enough to find ourselves in this snug 


little “ maison bourgeoise,” where, from the 
crisp folds of the muslin curtains to the 
waxen polish on the floors, all was spotlessly 
clean and bright. Fanchette did not give me 
much time, however, tor she re-entered almost 
immediately, bringing not only milk, but wine, 
honey, preserves, and fresh maize bread. 
“What a misfortune that my mistress is 
absent!” she repeated; “ it is not once ina 
month that any one comes into this village. 
Madame has a charming little apartment to 
let, but all the year it is unoccupied, except 
in the summer, when some one from Lourdes, 
perhaps, or even Bagutres, comes to drink of 
the spring in the village. How delightful if 
only we would make up our minds to re- 
main! Why not? But we were on our way 
to Luz perhaps, where the snow had hardly 
commenced to melt. How long did we in- 
tend to stay there?” And then followed the 
usual string of questions, our voluble enter- 
tainer never staying fortunately to listen for 
our replies, and only pausing in her flow of 
talk to insist on our partaking of the good 
things she set before us. She gave us not 
only her own, but her mistress’s history, and 
catalogued the whole population of the village 
with the one exception of the woman oppo- 
site. My curiosity at last tempted me to 
inquire concerning this neighbour, but an 
ominous expression of vexation, the first frown 
we had seen on her good-humoured face, 
warned me that I was upon dangerous ground. 
“She is a stranger to this village,” she re- 





| plied, turning away, “ and has only been here 


you probably imagined no one to be at home. | 


gret the absence of Madame! She will never | brown nuts, and dried 


i 


I know very little about her.” 
the way into the garden, she 
showed us all its leafy nooks and comers, its 
trim beds of vegetables and flowers, insisted 
on filling our hands with fragrant blossoms, 
our travelling-bags with rosy apples, and 
plums. We gently 


asl time. 
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reminded her that it was her mistress’s pro- 
perty she was dispensing, and endeavoured 
to leave a satisfactory remuneration in her 
hands, but she could not be induced to accept 
anything, declaring that if she did so she 
should lose her situation, and that she had 
only performed the duties for which she was 
engaged by Madame and Madame’s brother, 
Mons. le Curé, and that if only we would 
return we should find how delighted Madame 
would be to hear of our visit. 

“ Return !” said my friend, as we stood in 
the little gateway. “We have only a week 
left to stay amongst the mountains, and who 
knows when we may come back again ?” 


II. 


Do we ever acknowledge to ourselves how 
many of our wishes are granted in the end, 
and how when they have passed away dead 
and forgotten their ghosts return to us in 
sudden fulfilment ? 

I remember how reluctantly I said good-bye 
to the lovely little village lying asleep in the 
afternoon sunshine—to Fanchette, smiling a 
kind good-bye at the gate; and with what 
a sigh of resignation I refused to listen to my 
friend’s consoling suggestion that some day 
or other, when we needed rest and seclusion, 
we might really come and occupy Madame’s 
apartment. 

“Don't talk about coming again,” I said. 
“Tt is always these quiet little havens that 
escape us; we catch sight of them for a 
moment, but when we need to hide ourselves 
away in them they become suddenly inacces- 
sible, and for some unconquerable reason we 
are obliged to go to Brighton or Margate.” 

My impatient wish had long been forgotten ; 
the little village was but a dim memory of 
one of those happy days. Years and time 
had separated my friend and myself, and 
I had come and gone, and come again to 
the beloved Pyrenean valley when circum- 
stances, in their usual unexpected manner, 
brought the village and its inmates into 
sudden recollection. An attack of illness 
while visiting some friends at Pau left me a 
weak and nervous invalid. The early sum- 
mer was warning every one to leave for the 
cooler shelter of the mountains, but I shrunk 
from passing my irritable convalescence at 
any of the well-known watering-places. In 
vain my friends pressed upon me the benefit 
of mountain air at sunrise, the charms of pic- 
nics and dances, hill climbing and donkey 
riding ; each argument they used made the 


possibility more dreadful; and they agreed | you know where you had been lest I should 
at length to release me if I could discover | cause you fear.” 





within an hour or two’s distance of them any 
retreat possessing the necessary qualifications 
of rest and seclusion. 

“For you are not in England,” they said | 
to me, “where you can go down to any 
pleasant little village, and find comfort and | 
cleanliness, neat apartments, and a good 
nurse waiting for you. Here, when you get | 
outside a town, you get beyond the reach of | 
civilisation, and we cannot very well install 
you in a dirty cottage or low auberge. Then 
it was that I remembered that bright little 
house with its visionary Madame Gabaud | 
and its real Fanchette—its spotless cleanli- | 
ness, and its promise of comfort and repose. | 
Ten years had passed since that sunny 
afternoon when we had visited it, but my 
friends were charmed with my description, 
and set forth next day to see if it was stili in 
existence, and still offered its tiny “ appar- 
tement 4 louer.” Everything, they declared | 


on their return, was just as I must have seen || 


it. Fanchette was still there, voluble and 
entertaining, but Madame Gabaud was visible | 
also, and proved to be a kind, motherly per- 
son—‘ the very one you would choose to 
take charge of an invalid.” A few days suf- 
ficed to make my arrangements, and for once 
I gracefully admitted that my wish had 
kept its charm as I came in sight of the vil- 
lage, half buried in its blossoming orchards, | 
with the little white house looking just the | 
same, while at its gate stood a group wait- 
ing to greet me. So few and rare were 
their visitors, that Fanchette remembered me 
perfectly, and Madame Gabaud and the good | 
curé made me feel like an old friend with | 
their kind welcome. A curly-haired little 
girl, who at the moment of my approach had | 
retreated behind a large currant bush, was 
vigorously pulled out by Fanchette and intro- 
duced as “ Aimée,” Madame’s little daughter, 
and induced reluctantly to offer her smooth, 
round cheek for a caress. Her half-sly, half- 
merry glance brought back with a sudden 
flash of recollection those scarcely more | 
beautiful baby eyes that had so saddened me 
long ago, and instinctively I turned to look 
at the cottage opposite. To that, at least, 
there had come change—a noisy group of 
children was on the doorstep, the walls were 
newly whitewashed, the windows were glazed. 
Fanchette, seeing my glance, said, with a 
little nod of satisfaction,— 

“Ah, I perceive! Madame remembers 
everything ; she had the misfortune to enter 
the crétin’s cottage. I would not then let 
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“Why were you afraid?” I asked as we 
“ Had there been fever 
or anything of that kind there ?” 

“ Ah, madame does not understand,” she 
replied, lowering her voice ; “it was a crétin 
that lived there, one of the accursed race. 


No one ever went there, or approached her | 
or her child unless obliged. But she is dead | 


now, and her husband, who was like ourselves, 
is married again ; he has a good wife, even ; 
and everything goes well with him.” 

“And the child?” I asked. “‘ What has 
become of the poor little baby? Does she 
still live ?” 

“Alas! yes,” answered Fanchette ; her 
stepmother, the good Louise, has no small 
cross to bear. She does what she can for 
her, but the child is evil, and it is a misery 
for them all.” 

Aimée had followed Fanchette into my 


| room, and was listening intently, finger on 
| lip, and her great eyes round with wonder. 


“What do you here?” cried Fanchette 
hastily. “Return to thy play, my little one. 
We must not speak of these things before 
her,” she said, as the little girl obediently left 
the room ; “we do all we can to keep her 
out of the crétin’s sight, for she has an evil 
eye; but I am constantly in terror, for our 
child has a tender heart and seeks everything 
that is despised by others. I must see now 
whether she has gone,” and Fanchette bustled 
out after her charge. 

Constantly, during my visits to the south, I 
had heard the dreaded name of crétin orcagot ; 
but I had imagined that the old superstitions 
concerning them were dying out, and that 
the few members still left of the outcast race 
were allowed to mix unmolested amongst 
the peasantry. 
the poor woman bowed over her sick child 
came back to me, and Fanchette’s story ex- 
plained its hopeless wretchedness. 

After this, I used to watch from my window 
for a glimpse of the crétin child, but for some- 
time I did not see her; and Fanchette in- 
formed me that for days together she would 
hide herself in the rocks, no one taking heed 
of her coming or going. In the meantime, 
Aimée and I became great friends, and the 
little girl and her constant companion, a 
closely shaven and very ugly little dog of the 
poodle species, beguiled many tedious hours. 


| And, in spite of the united efforts of her 


uncle, her mother, and her nurse, I think 
Aimée was the dearest and sweetest little 
maiden it was ever my good fortune to meet. 
One fault she had, if fault it could be called, 
and that was an excessive and ill-regulated 


Very vividly the picture of | 


affection for anything she imagined to be 
despised or neglected by any one else. She 
had been seen to throw her arms round a 
refractory pig, and on one occasion was found 
comfortably cuddled down beside a vicious 
horse, that even its groom was afraid to ap- 
proach. The house and garden were full of 
her pensioners ; and when I found my sofa 
| occupied by a family of bereaved guinea- 
| pigs, a sick kitten installed in my cosiest 
| arm-chair, and my paper basket monopolized 
by a colony of snails rescued from the salt- 
pot at the last moment, I was obliged to 
remonstrate, and so forcibly, that poor little 
Aimée’s eyes filled with tears, and she carried 
off her whole tribe, and left me alone for the 
day, while she spent her time in consoling 
them. 

To do her justice, I found the time long 
without her, and I was meditating a com- 
promise with regard to the kitten, when an 
unusual noise in the quiet street drew my 
attention to the window. There, gathered 
together into a turbulent little crowd, were, 
or seemed to be, all the children of the vil- 
lage, following with loud cries one of their 
number, who, some yards in advance, was 
placing every instant a greater distance be- 
tween herself and her pursuers. When she 
came to the comer, she turned and faced 
them, and in that moment I recognised by 
her unsightly and prominent disfigurement, 
the poor little crétin baby I had seen ten 
| years ago. Sadly as she had impressed me 
then, the picture she presented now was in- 
finitely more pitiable. She was clothed in 
the merest rags; her handkerchief half torn 
from her head, and her long coarse hair 
streaming from beneath it; in her great 
luminous eyes there was the courage and 
terror of some hunted animal, and, shaking 
her small brown fist at the frantic little mob, 
she hissed out some unintelligible threats, in 
a voice half choked by fear and rage. 

Fanchette, who came out of the kitchen to 
see what was the matter, shook her head 
over the disturbance. “They will not catch 
her now,” she said; “she has reached the 
rocks, and no one can find the holes in which 
she hides: they are stupid, these foolish 
children, to provoke her; she will be re- 
venged, and they will suffer.” 

“And is there no one to protect the poor 
child herself?” I asked indignantly. ‘No 
one who Will shelter or take care of her?” 

“ Why, Madame, she is a crétin,” said Fan- 
chette, lifting her eyebrows, of course we 
must suffer her, since it is the will of the 
good God; but He does not mean that we 
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should cherish her any more than we do the 
vermin with which He has afflicted us, and, 
as for myself,” she added with a shudder, 
“J cannot imagine why crétins should exist 
at all, or rats or toads either.” 

That night the air was hot and stifling ; 
a thunderstorm brooded. I could not sleep ; 
and wakeful and restless I got up; and, 
going to my window, I looked out. The 
night was dark and cloudy; but now and 
again fitful gleams of moonlight whitened the 
curé’s garden and the tombs and crosses of 
the cemetery beyond. As my eyes grew 
accustomed to the gloom, I fancied I could 
see some one moving amongst the graves; 
and I thought perhaps our refractory goat 
had broken its chain, and, in that case, I 
would give warning ere damage was done to 
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| autumn, 


the careful decorations of the dead. I opened | 


my window, and then, mingled with the 


sharp note of the bull-frog, the rustle ef the | 


leaves, and the distant song of a solitary 
nightingale, came a low sound of sobbing, 
broken now and then bya stifled moan. All 


at once a little figure rose from a mound in | 


the corner of the cemetery, and, as she picked | 
her way back amongst the graves, her face | 


was towards me, and a gleam of moonlight 
showed me the features of poor Jeanne, the 
crétin. She passed quickly down the road, 
but whither she went I know not, probably 
to her old haunt, where she might share the 
shelter of wild creatures that, finding as little 
mercy as herself at the hands of man, grew 
friendly and tame ‘with the little outcast. 
In the morning, I found her mother was 
buried in the cemetery, though no cross or 
stone marked her grave, nor was there even 
a turf to cover the unsightly heap of stones 
and earth. More than ever now I cherished 
the hope of speaking with the poor child, 
who, wild and outcast, taught only the bitter 
lesson of the world’s cruelty, could yet keep 
so loving a memory of her lost mother. 
Eagerly I watched for her appearance, but 
she was too wild and shy to let any one ap- 
proach her. Once in a wood, I came unex- 
pectedly upon her; but, before I could 
speak, she had fled down the tree-entangled 
path and was out of sight ; and once, when 
Aimée and I were in the cemetery, we be- 
came aware of her presence, and then, with 
Aimée’s help, I made the first attempt to win 
her attention. Every year Aimée placed 
fresh wreaths on her father’s grav@, and this 
evening we had brought the basket of wild 
flowers we had gathered in the woods to 
arrange them. I picked out of the heap 
some wild white lilies, and, making them 


| walked quite at our ease ; 


| whine between the two, he was in constant 


| what perilous part he uttered a succes- 
| sion of short, sharp barks that bewildered 





into a cross, I whispered to Aimée to take || 
it over and place it on the crétin’s grave, 
I was in some doubt about the result || 
of my experiment, and thought Jeanne|| 
would perhaps rush from her hiding-place 
and toss it away or crush it underfoot, 
but she remained perfectly still and did 
not move until we had left the churchyard, 
Next day the cross was still there, and I say | 
a gleam of satisfaction in Aimée’s eyes that, | 

| 

| 


, 





although forbidden to speak to her, she had 
yet been allowed to show that small act | 
of kindness. But for weeks we did not see 
Jeanne again ; she seemed to have quite dis- 
appeared ; she must have fed with the birds 
and the rabbits, for not once in all that time | 
did she come near the village. In the early | 
and before the snow had fallen, 
Aimée and I made our first attempt at | 
mountain climbing. It was onlya very insig- 
nificant ascent, but I think, had it not been 
for the presence of Aimée’s little dog Lulu, it | 
would have been a brilliant success. But it | 
is not easy to chronicle the miseries caused | 
by that unfortunate dog. At intervals he | 
refused to move a paw further, —— 5 us | 
to carry him in the steepest part, and | 
whenever he came to a narrow i some- | 


us, and really gave a sensation of danger to | 
our progress. He thus attracted the atten- | 
tion of a fierce sheep-dog, who at one part 
menacingly barred our path, and obliged us 
to make a long and fatiguing round. But 
his final achievement was to frighten poor 
little Aimée half out of her wits, “and nearly 
to cause a more serious disaster. He had 
come to a part that was sufficiently wide for 
two, and had Lulu contented. himself with 
running on in front or behind we could have 
but as he insisted 
on running first to one side and then the 
other, or squeezing with a piteous little 


danger of falling over and being dashed to 
pieces on the sheer descent. 

“We had better separate, Aimée,” I said at 
length, “ or Lulu will surely be killed, and—” 
I had not gone on many paces when a shriek 
from Aimée, and a howl from that unlucky 
dog told me some misfortune had happened 
at last. Lulu had fallen, but a projecting 
rock had arrested his fall, and he now half 
lay, half clung to it—a pitiable little object 
of fear. He was safe enough for the moment, 
but the question was how to rescue him. 
Aimée would have slid down after him, 1 
believe, had I not held her back; but it 
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seemed as if we must leave him there, while 
we went to the nearest cabane, some distance 
off, to ask for assistance. We were discuss- 
ing which should go, when, coming towards 
us, not on the path, but bounding, leaping, 
jumping from rock to rock like a chamois, 
we saw the figure of Jeanne. 

“Let us ask her to go,” I said, “she will 
be so much quicker ;” but before I could 
speak Jeanne’s quick eyes had comprehended 
the situation, and, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, she had swung herself over the edge ; 
and holding by one hand to the sharp angle 
of the rock, she hauled up by his one lock of 
wool the miserable little animal. Before we 
could thank her, or even draw a breath of 
thankfulness at her escape from the horrible 


danger of the attempt, she was gone—hidden 
once more amongst the rocks. 
I proclaim 


Very triumph- 


antly did I the heroic deed on 


OUR 
TOT the least 
interesting 
part of moun- 
taineering is the 
perpetual up- 
springing of les- 
sons and_ illus- 
trations and 
analogies. Some- 
times an idea 
starts up which 
has, for one’s self, 
all the delicious 
charm of a quite 
new thought, 
though ver 
likely it may 
have flashed upor 
the minds _ of 
scores of other 
travellers; some- 
times a very old “and. familiar one pre- 
sents itself, and we have the pleasure 
of proving it, perhaps for the first time, by 
practical experience. In noting one little 
group of illustrations among many, those 
which cluster round the idea. of a“ Guide,” 
we shall not be careful to steer clear of such 
old ideas, though we may hope to add some 
freshness to them. 
The application throughout will be so very 
obvious to any mind accustomed to take the 
least interest in analogies of spiritual life, 
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my return, and not altogether vainly did I 


endeavour to vindicate poor Jeanne’s nature | 


in the eyes of Madame Gabaud and the 
curé. Not vainly, indeed, so far as good 
intentions are concerned ; for we laid together 

little plan to surprise the shy, wild creature, 
and bring her by love and gei ntleness back to 
her rightful place in God’s great family. But 
One more me ereiful than her human brother 
and sister took heed of little a I had 
noticed in that brief vision of her on the 
rock how thin she had grown, and how more 
than before she looked wild and lost. Not 
many days after our ea ure, some one 
came to tell us that the crétin was lying 

sleep in the te sate and there indeed 
ng curled up on her 
leeping in the 


we found poor Jeanne lyi 

mother’s grave, peacefully 

tender arms of Death. 
CAROLINE NORTH. 


SWISS GUIDE. 


we prefer giving the points‘ of illustra- 
tion only, leaving the reader to supply the 
‘heavenly meaning” which shall underlie 
each sentence. 

Curiously enough, the name of our favourite 
Swiss guide, the one who inspited us with 
nN 
nN 





nost confidence, and to whom we should 

1ost like to entrust ourselves in any future 
tour, at once gave the keynote of thought— 
it was Joseph. While we instinctively trusted 
his sagacity and strength, it was additionally 
pleasant to find that our bright young guide 
was a believer in the Lord Jesus Christ, our 
true Joseph. He had remarked that his great 
physical strength and health was ‘“‘ the most 
splendid earthly gift,” but on our mention of 
the most glorious gift of all, our Saviour 
Christ himself, He Tejoined fervently, §¢ Ah. 
one can never estimate the value ‘of that 
gift !” 

But to proceed to our illustrations. 

t. The first duty of a really first-rate guide, 
when arranging for a long snow or glacier 
excursion, is to see that we are properly pro- 
vided with everything needful. He ascertains 
that you have snow-spectacles, without which 
the glare of the snow is not simply incon- 
venient, but injurious, and veils, without which 
you stand a fair chance of finding your face 
completely flayed, if it should be a sunny 
day. He examines the spike of your alpen- 
stock and the nails of your boots, and in- 
after your wraps, and often gives 
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curiously practical advice as to other points 
in your outfit. He not only tells you what 
you must have as to provision, but, if the 
excursion involves a night in some mountain 
hut, he sends on the necessary fuel and food, 
and sometimes even bedding. In all these 
matters you do not need to trouble at all; if 
you will only leave it altogether to him, he 
will think of everything, arrange everything, 
and provide everything ; and when the time 
comes you will find all in order, your shoes 
fresh nailed, your alpenstock new spiked, the 
porter sent on with provision, and the coil of 
strong rope and the ice-axe all ready for 
the difficult places which you do not yet 
know cf. 

But many travellers do not even know that 
the guide is thus willing and competent ; 
they do not ask, or perhaps even decline his 
aid and advice. Instead of throwing it all 
upon his responsibility, they take- all the 
trouble themselves, and then generally find | 
something gone wrong, or something over- | 
looked. 

2. Before you start the guide has disposed 
of all those heavier matters which~you could 
not possibly carry for yourself. Very often 
they‘are taken completely out of your sight. 
Encumbered with these, you could not even 
set out on your journey, much less progress 
quickly and pleasantly. 

-But there are always plenty of little affairs 
which seem mere nothings at first, but which 
are soon found to be real burdens. The 
guide is perfectly willing to relieve you of all 
these. They are no weight to him; he quite 
smiles at the idea of its being any trouble to 
him to carry them, but they make a serious 
difference to you. He offers to take them at 
first, and if you decline, though he may not 
perhaps offer again, he wiil cheerfully take 
them, when, later on, you feel their weight 
and hand them one by one to him, till the 
very last is given up, and you walk lightly 
and freely. A beginner says she “ would 
rather carry her little knapsack, it is really no 
weight at all !” and thinks a parcel or two in 
her pocket “ can’t make any difference,” and 
prefers wearing her waterproof, because “ it 
isn't at all heavy.” But she has not gone far 
before she is very glad, if a sensible girl, to 
give up her knapsack, tiny though it be ; and 
then she finds that a waterproof won’t do for 
climbing, and she hands that over; and pre- 
sently she even empties her pocket, and the 
guide trudges away with it all. Then she is 
surprised to find what a difference it does 
make, and understands why her friend, who 








knew the guide’s ways better and gave up 


every single thing to him at first, is getting 
along so cool and fresh and elastically. But 
mark that the weight of a burden is seldom 
realised till we really are going uphill and in 
a fair way to make progress. Indeed, this 
very sensitiveness to weight is a quick test of 
increased gradient. We think nothing about 
it as long as we are walking on a level or 
slightly downhill; but as soon as we begin 
the real ascent the pull of the little burdens 
is felt at once, and the assistance, which 
before we did not crave, becomes very wel- 
come. It is then that we feel we must “lay 
aside every weight.” 

3. One may almost certainly distinguish 
between a tyro and an old hand by watching 
for a few minutes the style of march. A 
novice will walk at an irregular pace accord- 
ing to the irregularities of the ground, making 
little “spurts” when she comes to an easy 
bit, and either putting on steam or lagging 
behind for extra steep ones; stopping to 
gather flowers and poke at curious boulders ; 
taking long or short steps according to cir- 
cumstances, and never thinking of such a 
thing as noticing, much less imitating, the 
steady rhythm of the guide’s walk. Pro- 
bably she expresses her astonishment at his 
unexpectedly slow pace, and would prefer 
getting on a little faster; very likely she 
dashes ahead or aside, and presently has to 
be recalled to the track, which is not so easy 
to keep as she supposed. 

One with more experience is quite content 
to take the 'guide’s pace, knowing certainly 
that it pays in the long-run, and saves an 
enormous amount of fatigue, and therefore of 
time also. Very short steps, slowly, silently, 
and steadily placed, but as regular as martial 
music, never varying in beat, never broken 
by alternation of strides and pauses—this is 
the guide’s example for uphill work, and yet 
it is what one never believes in till one has 
learnt by experience that one gets through 
twice as much by it. 

4. It is wonderful what a saving of fatigue 
it is if from the very beginning one obeys the 
guide implicitly and follows him exactly. 
You spy such a handy “ short cut,” you can 
see so precisely where you can join the path 
again, it will save you such a provoking long 
round, you can’t think why the guide does not 
choose it! So away you go, exulting in your 
cleverness, straight uphill, instead of that 
tiresome zigzag. 

But it is rather steeper than you thought, 
and you get just a little out of breath; and 
you find an awkward little perpendicular rock 
right in the way, and you must go round it; 
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and then you get into rhododendron bushes 
which are thicker than you thought, and you 
get very wet; and then you see your com- 
panions reaching the point you are making 
for, and you scramble and hurry. And by 
the time you have done with your short cut, 
you find you have not only gained no time, 
but that the few minutes away from the guide 
have heated you and taken more out of you 
than an hour’s steady following. Later in 
the day you recollect your short cuts of the 
morning, and wish you had economised your 
breath. 

5. The full value of exact following is not 
learnt in the valleys or pastures. It is on 
the “ high places” and on the unsullied snow- 
fields that one 
discovers this. 

It is when 
we are high 
away above the 
green slopes, 
seeing no track 
but our guide’s 
own footsteps, 
that we learn 
its safety. He 
set his foot on 
that stone— 
there you must 
set yours, ’ for 
the next is 
loose and 
would betray 
you ; he plant- 
ed his alpen- 
stock on that 
inch of rock— 
there you must 
plant yours, for 
an inch either 
way would give 








upon the spot where he would have been had 
he hesjtated an instant or even looked round 
to satisfy himself. The quick and practised 
eye of the guide saw the trembling of the 
loosened mass which the traveller could not 
see. A query would have been fatal. He 
added, “In these high places one learns to 
obey one’s guide without stopping to ask 
Wings’ ” 

But when the snow-slopes, so cool and 
pure and beautiful, are reached, another phase 
of following is learnt. ‘There is not the ex- 
citement and effort of the rock-climbing, and 
at first it seems very quiet and easy work, 
with a special exhilaration of its own, making 

| one feel as if one had started quite fresh, all 
the rest of the 
journey count- 
ing for nothing. 
Once we set 
out on such a 
slope, tracking 
after our guide 
in a_ general 
sort of way, 
rather interest- 
ed in making 
our own foot- 
prints, and 
hardly  distin- 
guishing his 
trom those of 
our com- 
panions. If 
we turned to 
look back, it 
was surprising 
what a number 
of unconscious 
little curves our 
feet had made. 
But the snow 





no firm hold ; 

he climbed by that jut of rock—so must you, 
for the other would be too hard a step; he 
sprang but halfway over that torrent, and you 
must do the same at cost of wetting your 
feet, for he knew that the slab of rock which 
you could have reached at one bound was 
treacherously slippery and dangerous. 

It is here also that we get into the way of 
instant and unquestioning compliance with 
every word our guide utters. I was struck 
with the remark of a Swiss Alpine Clubbist 
in a description of his ascent of the 
Todi. His guide suddenly shouted to him, 
“Turn sharp to the right!” He saw no rea- 
sonwhatever for this, butobeyed instantly. The 
next moment an immense block of stone fell 

IV. nus. 


was rather soft, 
and we soon found it much harder work than 
we expected. One of us was walking, as she 
always did, close behind the guide, because 
she was not quite so strong as the rest, and 
was therefore under his especial care. Sud- 
denly she called out, “ Oh, do set your feet 
exactly in the guide’s footsteps, you can’t 
think how much easier it is!” So we tried 
it, and certainly should not have believed 
what a difference it would make. All the diffi- 
culty and effort seemed gone; the fatiguing 
sinking and laborious lifting of our feet was 
needless ; we set them now exactly where 
the guide’s great foot had trodden, keeping 
| his order of right and left, and all was easy, a 
' hundred steps less toil than twenty before. 
4 
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But to have the full benefit of this one needed | quietly, perhaps even smilingly, till you are 
to keep also very near to the guide, for the | hauled out of the hole, and landed on firm 








last comers trod rather in their companions’ 
footmarks, and were often misled by some 
false or uncertain treading of these, which 
marred the perfectness of the original steps. 

6. Thorough knowledge of the guide’s 
langusze adds both to the enjoyment and | 
safety of our following. He has much to 
tell us by the way, and is always ready to 
answer questions and give information. 
who does not easily understand loses a great 
deal. A companion may be very willing to 
translate, but may do so incorrectly, and in 
any case the freshness and point of many a 
remark is lost ; while it often happens that the 
usual interpreter of a party is not near enough 
for appeal, or too tired to keep up the inter- 
change. In sudden emergencies, too, it may 
be really important that each should person- | 
ally understand, and thus be able instantly to 
obey the guide’s directions. 

Moreover, it is very desirable not only thus 
to “know his voice,” but to be able to speak 
to him for one’s self. Once one of us slipped 
in a rather awkward place. She called out, 
“Stop a moment !” but the guide in advance | 
knew‘no English, and therefore did not heed | 
her, and but for the quick call in German of | 
another who saw the slip, she might have 
been frightened and hurt. 

7. When we come to really difficult places 
or glaciers with hidden crevasses, we find the 
use of the coil of rope. This is fastened 
first round the guide himself, and then round 
the rest of the party, allowing a length of 
eight or ten feet between each. Once I 
questioned the strength of the rope, upon 
which the guide untwisted it a little, and 
showed me a scarlet thread hidden among 
the strands. He told me that this was the 
mark that it was a real Alpine-Club rope, 
manufactured expressly for the purpose, and 
to be depended upon in a matter of life and 
death. It is remarkable that this typical 
“line of scarlet thread” should have been 
selected as the guarantee of safety. 

Once roped thus, you have a sense of | 
security in passing what would otherwise be | 
very dangerous places, especially concealed | 
crevasses.. And not only a sense, but a| 
reality of security. You feel the snow yield | 
beneath your feet, you sink in, and you have | 
neither hand nor foothold ; you get perhaps | 
a glimpse of a fathomless blue depth below | 

| 





you. If you struggle you only break away | 
the snow, and enlarge the cavity. But you 
are in no ‘real danger, and if you have confi- 
dence in your guide and the rope, you wait | 


| snow again. 
| knotted to your guid 


One } 


| creased. 


| a crevasse which we 


| way for us. If 


| he proposes it, and perhaps he lets you have 
| your own way and go on, and then you are 


Why? Because you are firmly 
e, and also to all the rest 
of your party. You had not even time to call 
out ere he felt the sudden strain upon the 
rope, and instantly turned to help you, draw- 
ing you easily up to his side without hurt. 
Your friends felt the shock too, but they 
could not do much to help, only they watched 
and admired the guide, and found their own 
fears (if they had any) lessened, and their 
confidence in him and his rope greatly in- 





But it is the guide himself who bears the 
brunt of these difficulties. He goes first, 
carefully sounding the snow, avoiding many 
should never have sus- 
pected, and sometimes getting a fall which 
would have been ours but for his trying the 
we really follow his steps, 
exactly and patiently, the probability is that 
we never go in at all, for the snow that has 
borne his weight never gives way under ours. 
But if we swerve even a few inches from his 
| footmarks, we may soon find ourselves in the 
| predicament described above. 

8. Sometimes we come to a slope of frozen 
snow so steep that it looks absolutely impos- 
sible to climb it. And so it would be, but 
for our guide. Our impossibilities only 
develop his resources. Now he unshoulders 
his ice-axe, and with wonderful rapidity cuts 
steps by which we ascend even more easily 
than hitherto. And we notice that these 
extra-difficult slopes are a positive advantage 
to us, because while he has all the hard work, 
we have time to take breath. When the 
steep bit is passed, we have gained greatly in 
height, and yet we feel quite freshened for 
further ascent instead of fatigued. 

g. The guide decides your rest as well as 
your progress, if you are wise enough to let 
him. He very soon measures your powers, 
and not only knows precisely when a cre- 
vasse is just too wide for you to leap without 
help, or a rock just too awkward for you to 
climb, but he also seems to know precisely when 
you had better make longer or shorter halts. 
Sometimes you are unwilling to rest when 





quite certain to be sorry for it. But more 
often he insists, and then you always find he 
was right, and that he had timed the halt 
better than you would. have done, Then, 
without waiting to be asked, he unfastens 
| your wraps, contrives a seat upon the snow, 
| and folds a shawl round you. It is no a 
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saying you do not feel cold, he is responsible 
for you, and knows what is safe, and will not 
let you risk getting chilled by the subtle glacier 
wind. ‘Then he gives you the provision he 
has carried for you, meat, and bread, and 
wine, and leaves no little stone unturned to- 
wards making your halt as refreshing and 
pleasant as possible. There is no need for 
you to be calculating time, and fidgeting 
about going on ; he knows how much is yet 
before you, and he will tell you when it is 
time to be moving again. 

10. I mentioned that the weakest of our 
party was specially cared for. Sometimes 
while the others had merely general orders, 
she had his strong arm, and thus escaped 
the slips which the more independent ones 
now and then made. Weakness or ailments 
proved his patience and care. On one occa- 
sion the “ mountain sickness ” which some- 
times befalls travellers on great heights sud- 
denly attacked one not accustomed to fail in 
strength, and then nothing could exceed 
Joseph’s kindness and attention. He made 


but actually sacrificed. We have never been 
in a position to prove this, but the undoubted 
fact completes the illustration. Yet’ this 
completion only shows the imperfection. 
For that poor faithful guide may perish wth 
the traveller, and not instead of him; the 
sacrifice may be all in vain where the power 
and the will are not commensurate. In such 
illustrations we may learn as much by the 


| contrasts as by the similarities; and how 


a wonderfully comfortable couch on the snow, | 


told us what was the matter, administered 
advice and wine, and waited patiently and 
sympathetically till his patient, completely 
prostrate for an hour, felt able to stand. 
Then in a firm decided tone he said, “ /c/ 
iibernehme die Kranke!” (Z undertake the 
sick one!) and leaving the other guides to 


attend to all else, his powerful arm helped | 


“die Kranke” down to a level where the 
less rarefied air soon set all to rights. 

11. It is understood that a true Swiss 
guide is literally “faithful unto death,” that 
he does not hesitate to risk his own life for 
the sake of his charge, and that instances are 
known in which it has not only been risked, 


‘AT EVENTIDE IT 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘“ CHRONICLE 


PORTH to thy work from morn till night, 
Through fog and din thy path would 
be ; 
Whilst I at home upon the height 
Would work, and rest, and wait for thee. 


But now along the way of life 
Through dust and din my path must be, 
Whilst thou, above all mists and strife, 
Waitest at Home, ‘on high, for me. 


>? 


I will not call them “weary ways ;’ 
No murmur ever left thy lips ! 


Ss 


often, as in this instance, does the very 
failure of an earthly type bring out the glory 
and perfection of the antitype. Our glorious 
Guide, who has called us to the journey, and 
whose provision for it is “ without money and 
without price,” cannot fail in his undertaking. 
All who are in his covenant hands are “ kept 
by the power of God through faith unto sal- 
vation,” and “shall never perish.” What He 
hath begun He will perform, for He “is able 
to keep you from falling, and to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory with 
exceeding joy.” He is not merely willing to 
lay down his life, but He hath laid it down 
or us, and now death cannot touch our 
eader any more; He hath “the power of 
endless life,” and we are united to that 
ife by the strong cords of his eternal purpose 
|and his everlasting love, which no. friction 
can weaken, and no stroke can sever. How- 
ever tremendous the gulf beneath us, if thus 
united to Him, He will lead us on till our 
| feet, no longer weary, stand far above the 
| clouds upon the mountain of our God, never 
to repass the toils and dangers of the ascent, 
never to return to the valley, never to part 
from the strong and loving Guide who has 
led us to such a Hitherto of rest and 
wonder, and to such a Henceforth of joy and 
praise. FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


SHALL BE LIGHT.” 


THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


OF 


I will not sigh o’er “dreary days,” 
Though darkened by thy light’s eclipse. 


A Presence wraps me everywhere, 
The Presence in which thou art blest ; 
The Face, the Sun of Worlds, is there, 
| Yet bright to us the glistening west. 


The work is good, the way is right— 
But yet, I think, an hour shall be 

At evening on the home-like height 
Which will be morn to thee and me. 
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ORPHANS AND IMBECILES. 


BOUT the year 1780, a young man of a | mother abode with him, and soon he takes a 


goodly stock of Dorsetshire yeomen 
came up to London from that county to fol- | 
low his trade of watchmaking, and attaching 
himself to the Independent Church on the | 
| 


Pavement at Moorfields, at once took his 


| share in the visiting of the poor. He had gone 





one Sunday, at the pastor’s request, to visit a 
dying man in a low court near Drury Lane, 
when he heard in an adjoining room a female 
voice offering up prayer. He went in, and 
saw by the bedside a young woman, whom 
he soon found out was an orphan, by name 
Mary Anne Mullens. Her story was like a 





| termined to leave andreturn home, even though 


| loss. 








memorable resolve to separate himself com- 
pletely from his ungodly companions : he de- 


the cancelling of his indentures should involve 
His parents were pleased rather than 
otherwise at this step ; and the boy, resolving 
to become as good an artificer as if he had 
served an apprenticeship, established himself 
in his father’s garret, to work as best he could, 
Books, however, were too attractive for him 
to allow of his entire devotion to watch- 
making. His father, in the midst of Sunday- 
school teaching and itinerant preaching to 








modern version of a certain old nursery tale, “the poor heathen round them ” (to which last 
only that the might of Christian love in her | he had been earnestly incited by his wife), | 
had reversed the sequel. She had lost her | discovered the necessity of prosecuting the | 


| mother in infancy, and her father whie still | study of Greek and Hebrew, and naturally 


young ; and she was robbed of what little | enough he was soon joined by his son, | 
worldly property was left to her and cast adrift. | whose passion for study had grown day by 
But she betook herself to teaching, and| day. ‘ They read together the works of the 
opening an adventure school in Little Britain, | old divines, and learned together to under- 
found that, in midst of the hard fight for| stand the Old and New Testaments in the 
bread, she could help others. She devoted | original tongues.” Moreover, the son accom- | 
herself to visiting the poor and the suffering ; | panied the" father on those itinerant preach- | 
and “ became practically a sister of mercy! ings at Barking-side, Woodford, Ponder’s 
among the afflicted of Mr. Winter’s church, | End, Lewisham, Dulwich, and other places, 
meeting in New Court, Carey Street, of which | The picture of the two going forth in their 
she was a member.” | blessed work is very quaint and striking :— 
_ These two, meeting in Circumstances sO; «They left home early; the itinerant preacher | 
singular and impressive, were soon afterwards | with his well-worn concordance in hand, and the 
married, and to them were born several | helpful youth carrying the Bible ; the father discoursing 
children, who died in infancy ; but the fourth | as he went along the dusty roads, and the son turning | 


lived to illustrate on the widest sphere of | 
action the principles which had guided his | 
parents. In spite of the war-taxes—the bread 

at 16%4d. per quartern loaf—they managed 

to give this child and two younger ones who 

had been spared to them the best education 

that was within reach ; and not only so, but 

in every possible way they tried to interest 

their children in missionary and philanthropic 

enterprises. The mother, we are told, 

omitted no opportunity of taking the eldest 

boy to missionary meetings. ‘They witnessed 

together the setting apart and sailing of two 

young missionaries, and the next morning at 
break of day, being the Sabbath, we find her 
praying that some good thing might appear 

in the heart of her boy. 

But grace needs time to grow, especially 
in young hearts. 
boy left his father’s roof to be regularly 
apprenticed to his trade, and was tempted 
by his master’s sons into play-going and other 
doubtful pastimes. The remembrance of his 


| desire to devote himself more exclusively to 


At the age of fifteen the | 





up the references required with ease and rapidity. | 
Returning at night after three services, it was their 

custom to while away the time by singing, as of old, | 
or by repeating hymns. On reaching home, they | 
recounted, in ears seriously inclined, ‘the texts and | 
doctrines of the day.’” 


It is not to be wondered at that, under 
such guidance and example, the lad should 


the teaching and preaching of the Word. He 
accordingly relinquished the watchmaking, 
and began to study with a view to the Inde- 
pendent ministry. After a successful course 
at Hackney College, with occasional preach- 
ing tours, he became minister of the New 
Road Chapel, London, at the early age of 
twenty-five, and was afterwards, while yet 
young, transferred to a charge at Hackney. 
He immediately took an active part in all | 
benevolent and religious work, being espe- | 
cially prominent in the founding of the East 
London Auxiliary to the Sunday School | 
Union and the East London Bible Society. | 
The grounds on which he proceeded in this 
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grasped the relation between Christianity and 
true social reform—a point which all his after 


“T have been at great pains,” he says, “ to 
impress upon the poor that the Sabbath is 
their day, that the sanctuary is their house, 
and that the Bible is their book.” 

With a ready imagination, large knowledge 
| of human nature, and no ordinary powers of ex- 
pression, it was only to be expected that litera- 
ture should have a strong fascination for such 
'a one; and he wrote some works of fiction 
| which are yet referred to, and compiled a 
hymn-book and composed hymns which are 
| still sung in our churches, at the same time 





_gations and establishing a reputation as an 
eloquent preacher. But going about amongst 
the poor as he did, and seeing the suffering and 
the woe that found no tongue and no relieving 
| touch, at an early stage he was moved to do 
| what he could to meet the needs of a much- 
|neglected class. Orphanages are now so 
| common, and the benefits they confer upon 
| society so well understood and universally 
| acknowledged, that it is perhaps hardly pos- 


|and resolution required in Andrew Reed, 
who was then a comparatively obscure man, 
to venture on the task of founding an orphan 
| home. And it is because his literary work 
| was first of all stimulated by this determina- 
tion that we have here referred to his writings, 
all the profits from which were to be devoted 
to this or to kindred objects. In 1816, he 
said of his first publication, ‘‘ The profits, if 
any, are to be given to the Orphan Asylum— 
a charity in which I have a deep stake.” But 
even this is not the first hint of the scheme. 
For his mother’s house had itself become an 
orphanage. We find him writing :— 

_“Some mystery is made about my interest in or- 
phans. It has been said that a poor child had been 
left at our door, and that we gave it shelter. That is 
not true. My mother was an orphan, and she found 
a home ; and, in her turn, she gave a home to more 
than one; and, being called to visit a dying man 
whose great sorrow in death was leaving his mother- 


_ children, she gave him a promise to befriend 
them.” 


_Even so early as 1811 Andrew Reed and 
his sister Martha, when residing in the East 
of London, sought out and took pity on 
some motherless children in Wapping, whom 
for a time they supported entirely. The 
conviction of the necessity for an orphan 
home was thus a slowly-matured one, and 
when at length the time came for carrying it 
into effect, very admirable were the energy 





—. 





—— 





matter show clearly that he had completely | 
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efforts were faithfully devoted to exhibiting. | 


that he was ministering to increasing congre- | 


| sible to estimate the amount of moral courage | 
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and tact which Dr. Reed brought to the task. 
He enlisted others of all denominations in the 


| work, and showed his forecast by associating 
with himself a clergyman, to whose name he | 


gave the first place. He managed to gain 


the ear of royalty and to secure co-operation | 


from the throne. The Dukes of Gloucester 
and Clarence were among the earliest sub- 
scribers. ‘The Duchess of Kent,” he states, 


“has been pleased to say that we shall have | 


her help, and that of her little orphan daugh- 
ter, Victoria, to ‘a cause which, had he lived, 
her father would have espoused.’” Men of 


different characters and positions were willing | 


to render him help ; and soon the Orphan | 


Asylum, a splendid building at Clapton, had 
upwards of four hundred inmates. 

But, no sooner did Dr. Reed see this 
asylum secure in the affection and support 
of the country, than he was busy scheming 


out another, equally needed, if not even more | 


so. In all the orphan institutions yet esta- 


blished, no provision was made for children | 


under seven years of age. Many heart- 
rending cases of infants had been brought to 
his notice ; and he now set about founding 
an asylum for their benefit, which issued ere 
long in the Infant Orphan Asylum, first at 
Hackney and then at Wanstead. His wis- 
dom was well seen in the rules he laid down 
for the nurses here; dwelling on the absolute 
need of currents of fresh air passing con- 
tinually through the nursery. He says, too, 
“ Remember that the eye needs agreeable 
objects on which to gaze, the ear needs-sweet 
harmony, and the heart needs human sym- 
pathy, as surely as the stomach requires suit- 


able food. Children love birds and flowers. | 


Birds, flowers, and children love air and 
light. Those who love children, love also 
birds and flowers; and such are fitted by 
Providence to become their best nurses.” 

It is needless for us here to go into details 
concerning these two institutions ; for, unfor- 
tunately, owing to a difference arising regard- 


ing the methods more perhaps than the | 


principles of the religious teaching, Dr. 


Reed felt it his duty to retire, in 1843, from | 
any share in the management of institutions | 


which he had founded. But he can say :— 

‘‘ There is abundant cause for thankfulness. 
grateful that it was put into my heart to form the 
charity that I have been permitted for sixteen years 
to foster, and that Providence has so graciously smiled 
upon it. It has dwelt on my mind night and day; 
the children’s affection, like tendrils, have twined 
round my heart, only to be broken. I have visited 
them and their home twice or thrice a week, and now 
I must never cross the threshold. . . . Still, though 
a year has passed, when I rideI go from habit in that 
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direction, and pass round it, like a silly bird fluttering 


about the nest from which some rude hand had driven 
7 

The presents of toys to the children were 
still always sent at Christmas, and were con- 
tinued to them by his will. 

But this change, which seemed at first only 
an adverse circumstance, was destined to be 
more widely beneficial in the founding of 
other charities, which probably would not 
have been founded, or if founded would not 
have been so successfully developed had it 
not been for the lessons of wisdom and pa- 
tience that were gathered from these disap- 
pointments. It was not in Dr. Reed’s nature 
to sit down in regret and despondency: it 
was essential to him that he should work and | 
have large objects of interest for his wide 
human sympathy to rest on and to cherish. | 
So he at once set about founding another | 
asylum for orphans—the Asylum for Father- 
less Children at Reedham—in which should 
be combined the best features of both the 
asylums he had before established. 








‘* This charity,” says the founder, ‘provides for the 
destitute orphan in his greatest extremity; if the 
father should have died before its birth, or if the 
mother should have expired on the instant of its being, 
on that instant this charity would receive it into its 
bosom. What it will do for one it will doin the same 
catholic love for all, without respect to Jew or Gentile, 
conformist or dissenter.” 


We visited this institution a short time ago, 
and were much gratified both with the sani- 
tary and the educational arrangements. The 
house is beautifully situated on an elevation 
close on the main railway line at Caterham. 
The grounds are beautifully laid out. One 
wing is devoted to the boys, and another to 
the girls, either wing ending in a covered 
playground well filled with gymnastic appli- 
ances. Inside, -the corridors are wide, the 
dormitories lofty and well ventilated, though 
we might have preferred them smaller; the 
centre of the building being a noble dining- 
hall. Everything, in fact, is in the most 
admirable order, beautifully fresh and airy. 
And, certainly, if we were pleased with this 
department, there was no cause for disap- 
pointment when we passed into the school- 
rooms. Furnished with every modern appli- 
ance—the walls hung with coloured prints 
of natural history specimens, and cases of 
objects in each room suited to the class for 
whom it is intended—it struck us at once 
that surely those rooms had yielded sugges- | 
tions for the new London School-board | 
Schools, some of which we had shortly before | 
visited. Having been invited by Miss Wood 
to ask any questions we thought fit, we made | 
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good use of our opportunity, and plied the 
pupils with queries in geography, Scripture 
history, natural history, and roots of words, 
quite out of the ordinary beat, and received 
such answers as showed more than an ordi- 
nary amount of knowledge. The singing, 
too, was good. The infant school was, if pos- 
sible, even more interesting. Here the chil- 
dren, some of them mere infants, went through 
the song drill of the Kindergarten with more 
than usual proficiency, and the little questions 
put to them showed also that the instruction 
was thorough, though fitted to their years. 
Needlework necessarily forms an important 
part in the training of the girls, as the making 
of all their own clothes and outfits, also some 
of the boys’ outfits, devolve upon them. 
Each senior girl is entrusted with the care of 
two or three juniors, and is held responsible 


| for the neatness of their clothes and general 


appearance. House and laundry work, of 
course, also comes in for a share of attention. 

At the boys’ side, under Mr. Edmed, it 
was the same. Some specimens of orna- 
mental writing and drawing certainly asto- 
nished us. We are quite sure that few mid- 
dle-class schools in London, for attendance 
at which high fees are paid, could have shown 
a more satisfactory result. As Mr. Curtis, 
the inspector, says, “‘ Great pains are evidently 


taken to ground them in the elements of | 


knowledge, and to induce such a love of 
learning that they will not neglect self-improve- 
ment on retiring from the school.” 

In addition, the boys are taught to do most: 
of the work in their own department, as bed- 
making, boot and knife cleaning, sweeping, 
dusting, &c.; and they are trained to be 
handy in the grounds, the workshop, and 
office. On leaving at the age of fourteen 
they almost invariably find immediate employ- 
ment in which they seldom fail to succeed. 
“Many,” says the report, “have now grown 
up to manhood; and by their excellent 
characters, their oft-repeated expressions of 
gratitude for the education they have received, 
and by their contributions afford much en- 
couragement to those who visit and provide 
for the fatherless.” There are about two 
hundred and fifty-five children at Reedham, 
one hundred and sixteen boys under Mr. 
Edmed, ninety girls in the first class, and fifty- 
three children’ in the infant school. Of the 
two hundred and seventy boys who have left, 
the position of only eighteen is unknown, the 
rest being in good situations and doing well ; 
some of them indeed attaining a marked mea- 
sure of success. ; 

It is very creditable, also, to this institution 
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that all the teachers for a long period, with 
the exception of Mr. Edmed and Miss Wood, 
who have been there for many years, have 
been trained at Reedham. Some of the 
friends of the institution pay stated visits 
to it, and Mrs. Spalding and others give 
regular treats and entertainments, which are 
much looked forward to. The affectionate 
manner in which the children regard Mrs. 
Layton and the teachers showed that more of 
the family feeling subsists at Reedham than 
is to be found in some institutions of the same 
kind, though this is really the sine gua non of 
true success in one and all of them. 

What is more surprising in Dr. Reed’s life 
than in that of most men is the manner in 
which he held one idea in abeyance till he 
had found practical expression for the other. 
To this he owed much of his success. He 
must see one vessel well launched before he 
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| notice, and some are paralyzed. 


began to build another, however clear his | 


plan. So early as 1837, while yet Reedham 


was not, and the differences had not arisen | 


which separated him from Dalston and Wan- 
stead, we find him concerned about the con- 
dition of the poor idiots who were exposed 
to all kinds of thoughtlessness and cruelty. 
Over and over again the idea recurred, but 
had to be put aside. In 1846, however, he 
began to see his way more clearly, and wrote, 
“Now I will go the lowest.” Very soon 
after this, his decision was reinforced by an 
application from a member of his own church 
on behalf of her idiot child, for whom no 


place could be found. He visited the Con- | 


tinent, made an examination into the mode 
of conducting the imbecile department of the 
Bicétre, and came home ready for action. 
Some men of note and of wealth came to his 
help, and the institution was founded in 
October, 1847. It is in many respects the 
greatest and the most interesting of Dr. 
Reed’s achievements, and it is certainly the 
most complete and perfectly realised. A 
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gardeners. Reaching the door, we are told 
that we can at once see through the building. 
We are first conducted over the working- 
rooms. Here are a band of bootmakers, 
stitching away industriously, and evidently 
very proud of their work ; one bearded fellow 
coming forward to show us a neatly-stitched 
“upper,” of which he is proud as a child. 
“‘T done it all myself,” he says, “ every stitch 
of it ;” and he falls to rubbing his fingers over 
the seams right lovingly. Then through 
rows of brush and mat-makers, we pass into 
a room where the industrial capacity is 
limited to picking down the materials for 
the mats; little fellows running to shake 
hands with us, and perhaps ask for a halfpenny. 
Many of these here have defective speech, we 
Then we 
pass on to the printing-room to see sur- 
prising work in that kind, types being set, 
formes imposed, and the press wrought by 
imbeciles. In the tailors’ shop, too, very 
good work is being done; and evidently there 
is some real talent for carpentry, for much of 
the furniture of the institution has been made 
in the carpenter’s shop ; while one man, who 
has a genius for ship-architecture, in a room 
of his own, constructs vessels of a remarkable 
character, and carves breast-pins out of bits 
of ivory, some of which are most original and 


of talent, and ask why the man is here, to 
be told that his mechanical skill is sometimes 
turned into channels that prove him to be, if 
not idiotic, certainly a subject to be looked 
after closely. The linen room, too, affords a 
sphere for a number of the women, where they 


| sew and mend under efficient inspection and 


better position for the building could hardly | 


have been found than Earlswood. 


the rising hills. 
and though it is on a clay soil, has been 
found entirely healthy. 
pleasure of visiting it both on a féte and on 
an ordinary working-day, and will shortly 


The | 
house occupies a gentle elevation, looking | 
down over a fine sweep of country towards | 
It is airy and elevated, | 


We have had the | 


describe for our readers, as well as we can, | 


its aspect on the latter. 

Advancing up the path, we see various 
groups of men at work—so systematic and 
industrious that we are surprised to learn 


guidance. All through the kitchen and 
laundry—which are fitted up with wonder- 
fully complete appliances—patients are scat- 
tered through the staff, and it was perhaps 
one of the most interesting sights to see these 
imbeciles doing their part in serving out the 
dinner, as it was one of the most touching to 
see the crowd in the dining-hall eating it. 
The food is good and ample. Thegirls sit at 
one side the hall, and the men at the other; 
an attendant at the head of each table to 
keep order; and though some do not eat 
elegantly, there is nothing that could be called 
repulsive. Some, of course, were there who 
could not feed themselves. Of the two hun- 
dred and seventy in hall, seventy-three have 


| the food cut up for them, sixty eat mince 


with a spoon, and fourteen are fed. Others, 
again, there are so filled with their hobb:ss, 
that it is very easy to divert them from their 


afterwards that they are inmates and not hired | eating. There sat the lad with the wonderful 
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arithmetical instinct, able to multiply four 
figures by four at once, and with absolute 
correctness ; and beyond him a little, the 
man with the historical memory, who could 
tell you the date of any great world-event, 
and after having, as from a book, recited 
answers to your queries for a whole hour, 
would plaintively ask you, “ Now, am I an 
idiot ?” and the moment after that say some- 
thing very nonsensical. Then over against 
him again was the burying man, who kept a 
record of all the deaths, and had a pro- 
| spective interest in each one’s funeral ; and 
up at the far end the lad who fancied himself 
a prince’s son, and was prone to assume royal 
airs. Any innocent fancy or liking, however, 
is gratified : and those patients who are fond 
of living creatures are allowed to have their 
pets, while those who have a love for flowers 
find work with the gardeners. Bearded men 
talk like little children, but there are not a few 
who cannot talk at all, and make known their 
wants, and express their feelings, by inarticu- 
late gurgling sounds. The exceptionally deve- 
loped faculties somehow affect us as strangely 
as the lack of any faculty at all; for they are 
always found in association with the most 
puzzling perversities, defects, and oddities. 

And now we pass into the school. It is 
divided into six classes, as follow :— 

*« tst Class—Read in Testament, write sentences in 
copy-books, count pretty well, and add a little. 
2nd Class—Read easy words by spelling, write easy 
words, count to fifty or sixty. 3rd Class—Know 
nearly all the letters, can write a few letters, count 
to thirty or forty. 4th Class—Know a few letters, 
make strokes on the slate, count to ten or twenty. 
5th Class—Know a letter or two, scribble on the 
slate, imitate the shape of one or two letters with 
pieces of wood, count very little, speak a little, a few 
know their own names. 6th Class—Most of these 
will come when they are called or signalled.” 

The first thing that strikes us is the marked 
disparity of age. Bearded men stand beside 
mere boys; but there is no hint here of 
the worst phases of the affliction. In one 
class they are getting a lesson in singing; 
and we very soon have good proof that they 
like it. The teacher repeats the verse to be 
sung first slowly, as a whole, and then, as 
they sing to the lead of the harmonium, it is 
repeated line by line, for some of them cannot 
read. They sing well, on the whole ; and, 
when told to do so, they keep time with their 
hands, or by other motions of the body. 

Then we pass into a lower class, where 
an assistant-master is endeavouring to teach 
numbers by means of beads strung on wires 
in a frame. But many of these poor creatures 
cannot grasp the simplest lesson without great 
effort, and it has to be gone over again and 
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| again, with a wearisome iteration that must 
demand in the teacher the utmost patience. 
Yet some of the scholars, by slow degrees, 
learn to write, and others draw beautifully. 
It is difficult, however, to get many of them 
to understand any rule, or to follow a set 
system of any kind; indeed, sometimes the 
first lesson—to learn to sit still—is the most 
difficult of all, and a few never pass beyond 
it, if they even reach it. Yet there are 
remarkable exceptions. 

It is very touching to see some of these 
poor children—boys of from eight or nine up 
to twelve or thirteen—so dull and torpid in 
intellect, that the effort of setting a little block 
of wood horizontally over another, in vertical 
position, so as rudely to form a cross or T,is an 
effort indeed. How often the head droops, 
the thin hands fall flaccid, or begin to 
creep slowly, like the /enfacule of some low 
organism, round the bar, arrested in its short 
course towards the top of the other! Then 
comes the restoring touch of the teacher, 
constantly needed ; and the effort once suc- 
cessfully made seems as much as the stunted 
brain is capable of. Very often the eyes are 
affected, and sight as well as speech is irre- 
gular. Patience and loving care alone avail 
here ; and we are astonished at learning that 
some of the boys we have just seen in that 
other room, singing and beating time to the 
music, were at first as low as this. Music is 
indeed a wonderful restorative agent, and is 
used here to great purpose. But we pass on 
—into a room where we find a small detach- 
ment of various ages, of whom there is little 
or no hope. There they sit listless, strapped 
in their chairs, or they lie on the floor, pil- 
lowed, as the fit took them. They need to be 
watched, and fed, and ministered to in every- 
thing—bodies, it would seem, without souls, 
mere automatons, with no conscious tie to 
the humanity outside, that can look on only 
with feelings compounded of pain and pity. 
Again, crossing the passage, we are ushered 
into a room where are a number of infant 
epileptics. It is joyless and depressing, 
though the place is sweet and clean as can 
be, and all is done that can be done for them. 

Going over to the girls’ wing, we see much 
the same thing there—though the female side 
is not so numerously populated, probably 
because idiot girls are more easily managed 
at home, and in many cases retained there. 
We go from class to class just as among the 
boys. It is odd to see the naive and some- 
times graceful freedom with which a girl of 
ten or twelve, moved by some sudden impulse, 
will rise and advance towards you—ask to 
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see your watch, or beg for a copper—for the | you are told to look at the drawers, to find 
accumulative instinct is strong in both sexes. | how quickly the way to certain of them is 
In a certain class, where shop-weights and | learned and how they are kept at a low level, 
weighing are taught, the knowledge of ordi- | while others remain always full. 

nary articles of housekeeping is stimulated by | We are now led up to the dormitories, 
appeals to the palate, and it is surprising, when | which are extremely spacious, fresh, and neat. 





Asylum for Fatherless Children, Reedham. 








a — 





Asylum for Idiots, Earlswood. 


And here an important element in the manage- | a charity. We express our surprise. “ Oh, 
ment and administration of the institution is | these are the bedrooms of the paid patients, 
made apparent tous. For, after having looked | first class,” is the reply, and we are led to 
in at several bedrooms, we are ushered into | understand that in the institution so much 
one that is in every regard more like what | space is reserved for those for whom payment 
one would expect to see in a palace than in | can be made. The payments range from £50 


an 
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to £250, and the style of furnishing iki at- | 
tendance is in accordance with the scale. 
The system here is so perfect—the medical 
skill so thorough and ever ready at hand, that | 
even this class can be better done by here 
than they could possibly be in private ; while 
the money paid for them enables the institu- 
tion to take in a larger number of other pa- 
tients. We were much struck with several of | 
the improvements which Dr. Grabham—who | 
kindly explained all the details to us—has 
successfully introduced, especially with the 
electrical warning, by which any omission in 
shutting or locking of doors may be imme- 
diately detected, and by means of which de- 
falcations have been quickly found out and 
stopped. Then, leaving the main building, 
we take our way to the. farm-steading, which 
was only completed last year, at the expense 
of a friend of the charity, to be both delighted 
and astonished at the perfection and admir- 
able order which are there to be witnessed. 
We can honestly say that we do not re- | 
member to have seen anything finer in origi- | 
nal conception, more successfully carried out, 
or more worthy of larger public support than 
the Earlswood Asylum for Idiots. 
deservedly become the model for many others | 
throughout the world, and surpasses the 


Bicétre which yielded Dr. Reid many sugges- | 


tions. Wonderful are the cures in some | 
cases, and the quiet and order and comfort 
exercise a beneficial influence on all ; the con- 
tentment visible on every face that i is capable 
of expressing any feeling, is something to 
make one glad; a féte day at Earlswood 
being altogether one of the most astonishing 
sights we have ever seen. 


“At the date of the last Report the total num- | 


ber of inmates was five hundred and seventy- 
six (males, three hundred and eighty-five, fe- 
males, one hundred and ninety-one), and with 
those who were then elected, the number is 
now about six hundred and fifteen. Of this 
number, two hundred and ninety-eight males 


It has 


| ead one Rutan and five females are in one 
|way or another usefully employed. Dr, 
| Grabham states that, whilst the death-rate has 
been swelled by the admission of hopeless 
epileptic cases, ‘which at one time were ex- 
cluded, and still are excluded from most 
sister asylums, it is still only 3°28 per cent. 
Since the date of his appointment, more than 
six years ago, there had been no death from 
fever or infectious disease. The proportion of 
attendants to this class of patients is of course 
very large; and difficulties have been felt 
owing to their leaving from the inducements 
of higher wages elsew here—which is a pity, as 
changes must tend to make the administration 


which was the last great undertaking of Dr. 
Reed’s, we do not need to speak here ; for 
it was one of the last themes which Dr. 
Guthrie’s pen made se to the readers 
of this magazine.* It alone would have suf- 





ficed to make its founder memorable. Some- 
| thing like six thousand incurables, we learn, 
| are turned out of the London hospitals y early, 


without home to go to, or, if some im a 
home, it is a miserable one. To have founded 
five such institutions—not to speak of his 
| missionary efforts, and his work in behoof of 
penny banks, education, and other causes— 
is enough to make Dr. Reed’s position asa 
| philanthroy vist secure. And, considering the 
| disadvantages he had to contend with, his 
| career holds forth a rich encouragement to all 
| who would tread in the same benignant path. 
| A great English writer says of a certain poet 
that he was the outcome of many faithful but 
| humble generations: looking at Dr. Reed’s 
charities, we might almost say, See the outcome 
| of the orphan, Mary Anne Mullens’s love 
| and faith, and take courage in true service ! 

H. A. PAGE. 





* “Charity in London,” Sunpay Macazine for 1872, page 
ror. 





RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


I.—THE DOMINICAN PREACHER. 


HE Middle Ages seem too far off to 
interest us much, and the names of 
great and noble men who lived in these times 
are to us very often names only, and do not 
excite much emotion in our hearts when we 
hear them, or read of the brave d 
they did in these old days. They are lay | 
figures to us, for the most part, not living | 


leeds which | 


men and women who had the same human 
hearts that we have, and the same human life 
beating impatiently within their breasts. The 
conditions of life were very different; the 
historical setting of the times, so to speak, 
was strange; Church life, as it then shaped 
itself, was not what we are accustomed to; 
and so it is somewhat hard for us to get into 


difficult, and be unfavourable to the patients, | 
Of the Hospital for Incurables at Putney, | 
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living personal connection with the actors in 
the many strange and tragical dramas which | 
were enacted in Old Europe when the Crv- | 
sades were within the memory of man, and 
the great Reformation was as yet a devout 
imagination. But when we get behind the | 
scenes, when we penetrate beneath the stately | 
surface flow of history, and read the sermons | 


of Eckhart, the good little books of Nicholas | 


of Basle, when we listen to the account of 


the conversion of John Tauler of Strasburg, | 
see Henry Suso sitting in his little summer- | 


house looking out on the waters of the Rhine, 


or visit, in company with one of the many pil- | 


grims, old Jan van Ruusbroec in his monastery, 


to tell him how we have sped, and seek from | 


the aged Christian spiritual consolation and 


instruction, we find that there was then, as in | 


most stages of the world’s history, a marvel- 
lously human element with which we can 
have full sympathy. These people, although 
they lived five or six hundred years ago, were 
men and women like ourselves. 
their home-life as we have, a father’s ripe 


| wisdom and a mother’s fond love encircled | 


them and shielded them when they went out 
into the world. The same far-off heaven 
looked down upon them, the same green 


earth sheltered them; they had the same | 


daily round of tasks and duties, the same 
family life, the same commonplace joys, and 
the same humble sorrows. 
Crusades, and the Age of Chivalry, and the 


Holy Roman Enppire, and the Holy Catholic | 


| Church, and all the host of abstract realities 
| under which history conceals the life of the 
times, men lived on very much as we do now 
—marrying and giving in marriage ; begetting 
and educating children, and often sore put to 
to do it; burying each other when the time 
came round ; and gossiping over all of the com- 
monplace events. Man’s life is very much the 
| same wherever he may be ; times alter out- 
wardly, the conditions of life change, the 


external circumstances differ; but just as a_| 


family diamond, which each heir as he in- 
herits it causes to be recut and reset, is the 
same priceless old jewel, so human life flashes 
forth in the same way fr6m generation to 


generation, no matter how altered its setting | 


may be, or what new fashions rule it. 

And so the religious life of the time is not 
a strange thing, but wonderfully familiar to 
us, if we get rid of the outside surroundings 
and penetrate to the heart of it. When we 
open one of the little books, brown with age 
and sadly dilapidated often, which have come 
down to us, we read in it the record of the | 


life of a human soul who had the same | 
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They had | 


| revival. 


In spite of the | 
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| yearnings after God, the same temptations to 


overcome, the same self-will to conquer, and 
the same sins to confess and turn from. 
There, in the tattered little book, lies “ trea- 
sured up to a life beyond life” the confessions 
of a fellow-man, who, in the far-off Middle 
Ages, often under a monk’s cowl, or a travel- 
ling merchant’s robe, or a knight’s armour, 
¢oncealed a heart which day by day poured 
out before God the same fears and longings, 
the same frailties and endeavours, the same 
encouragements and despondings, which make 
up our religious life. If we remember this, it 
is not difficult to sympathize with and even 
understand the hidden springs of those great 
waves of religious revival for which the four- 
teenth century was distinguished. 

A great religious revival always rests on an 
intense yearning after a life nearer to God, a 
life of personal fellowship with the living and 
the holy God. Sometimes this eagerness 
takes advantage of the machinery of ordinary 
Church life, and makes it a channel by 
which it can approach God, to whom it seeks 
to draw near. Then we speak ofa period of 
At other times the new-born, reli- 
gious zeal finds no adequate expression within 
the Church, but seeks, by a special organiza- 
tion of its own, to stimulate and regulate the 
spiritual life ; such periods are for the most 
part times of mystical enthusiasm. At other 
times the tide of new spiritual life, while feel- 
ing that the machinery of ordinary Church 
life is inadequate to contain and express it, 
is yet strong enough to change the whole 
character of the discipline and usages of the 
Church, and bring them into true conformity 
with it and its necessities. Such a period is 
a time of Reformation. The religious revi- 
vals of the fourteenth century belong to the 
second class. It would not be true to say 
that the religious life of that period was 
wholly outside of the Church, or that there 
were not multitudes of pious men and women 
who lived and died within the Church, and 
never sought anything beyond it; but when- 
ever any religious revival came, it invariably 
sought—by means of religious associations 
and fraternities, which were not recognised 
by the Church, and often expressly con- 


| demned by it—to cultivate that spiritual life 


which, it seemed to it, the ordinary organiza- 
tion of the Church was too artificial and 
mechanical to help. Nor do these revivals 
assume the character of a reformation, or even 
of an attempt at reformation. The great 
leaders in these religious movements did 
not contemplate any sweeping changes, and 
left undisturbed, and without even protest- 
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ing against them, the Church discipline or 
usages of the day. They felt, however, that 
ordinary Church life was too mechanical, too 
stiff and artificial, for them ; they felt that it 
lay between them and God like a barrier to 
a nearer approach rather than a way of 
access, and they attempted to devise such a 
mode of life as would enable them to ap- 
proach nearer to God, and yet allow the ordi 
nary Church machinery to stand where it did. 
What we are called to contemplate here, there- 
fore, is a fervent religious life, singularly apa- 
thetic on the churchly or social side, content 
to tolerate any amount of abuse and artificiality 
in the Church, and yet intensely devout on 
the personal or individual side, striving in 
every way for the promotion of personal piety, 
and endeavouring by various inventions to 
facilitate individual growth in grace. 

I purpose in these papers to attempt to 
describe this religious life of the fourteenth 
century, by giving a short account of the life 
and labours of one or two of the great leaders 
in the spiritual revivals of the times—Meister 


Eckhart, John Tauler of Strasburg, Nicholas | 


of Basle, and others. 

Eckhart, or “ Meister” Eckhart as he was 
called, is one of those persons for whom a 
later posterity has vindicated the place which 
he held among his contemporaries. While 
he lived he was a great preacher, and his 
fame was spread abroad over the greater part 
of Europe. He died in the communion of 
the Catholic Church, and although some of 
the doctrines which he preached were con- 
demned, and justly condemned, by the Pope, 
it was reserved for succeeding generations to 
vilify himself and his opinions. He has been 
classed among those wild mystics, whose doc- 
trines were subversive of all morality and politi- 
cal life, as well as destructive to the life of the 
Church ; and it has been said that he listened 
favourably to the teachings of the exponents of 
theories of Free Love, Communism, and Pan- 
theism, if he did not actually preach such 
doctrines himself. Modern historical research 
has proved the falsehood of all these charges, 
and has shown that while they were being 
made, sermons of Eckhart’s were being cir- 
culated in the most approved books of devo- 
tion, under the names of Tauler, Ruusbroec, 
and Henry Suso. He was a pious monk, a 
learned man, an eloquent preacher, and was 
at the head of what afterwards proved itself 
to be a great religious movement. 

Eckhart’s biographers cannot tell us much 
about his life, little or nothing about his early 
days and education. “The place and the year 
of his birth are both unknown, and can only 
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be conjectured. It is probable that he was 
born in Strasburg some time about the year 
1260. He must have been a boy when 
Edward I. ascended the English throne, or 
when the Fair Maid of Norway died, and the 
wars of Scottish Independence began. We 
know nothing about his father and mother, 
who they were, or to what rank of life they 
belonged. It is probable they were of the 
shrewd, skilful, burgher class, who were then 
rising into great importance, and were begin- 
ning to have their say in state affairs. It is 


unfortunate that we know nothing of Eck- | 


hart’s mother ; the old German house-mother 
must have exercised a great deal of influence 


on the character of the enthusiastic clever | 


boy, for Eckhart is continually using a mother’s 
love, and a mother’s power and influence, as 
an illustration of the way in which the Spirit 
of God silently and impalpably lays hold on 
and directs the soulof man. It must have been 
a struggle to the poor mother to part with her 
bright boy, and send him out, not into the 
world it is true—into a convent, but still away 
from her. But in these days there was always a 
fund of resignation andcalm endurance, more 
especially in the pious German woman, which 
we have lost to a large extent; and this 
virtue of resignation is always extolled in the 
sermons of these old mystics. 

It is at the University of Paris, that great 
centre of intellectual and religious life, that 
we first meet Eckhart. We find him a re- 
nowned lecturer there in the year 1302. It 
is strange to find in these old times a contro- 
versy going on not unlike the modern one 
between national and sectarian education. 
At all the great universities—Oxford, Paris, 
Vienna, &c.,—besides the regular professors 
and teachers, we find lecturers who did not 
belong to the university, but to private 
colleges, supported by the more energetic 
of the monastic orders. The idea seems to 
have prevailed that at the universities the 
training was not sufficiently impregnated with 
religion, and that orthodoxy and piety both 
suffered ; and so the Augustinians and Domi- 
nicans—these were the most important orders 
who specially gave themselves to this work— 
planted colleges side by side with the colleges 
of the universities, and did all in their power 
to induce young men to attend lectures there 
instead of going to the ordinary classes. The 
lecturers in these convent schools were in- 
variably able men, generally young men, who 
could compete on more than equal terms with 
the university teachers. The Dominican 
College in Paris was called the College of St. 
James, and Eckhart’s position there as lecturer 
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on theology shows that his order had soon | 


learned to appreciate his talents and abilities. 
It was his duty to lecture on the Sentences of 
Peter of Lombardy, and support the conclu- 
sions therein contained by arguments derived 
from philosophy and from the Holy Scriptures ; | 
and it is worthy of note that Eckhart began 
that scriptural teaching of theology for which 
the Dominican College became famous. So | 
much did Eckhart study the Holy Scriptures 
and make them the foundation of all his pre- 
lections, that when in accordance with the | 
custom of the time a special designation was | 
given to the Dominican lecturer, he was not | 


| called the Angelical Doctor, like his great | 


predecessor Thomas Aquinas, nor the Subtle | 
Doctor, nor by any of the usual names; it | 
was felt that one epithet, and one only, was | 
pre-eminently suitable, and he became known | 
by the title “Meister der Heiligen Schrift,” | 
Master of the Holy Scriptures—a title which | 
his scholars fondly shortened into the familiar | 
“Meister,” or “Master” Eckhart. Old en- | 
gravings enable us to conceive the class-room | 
and its occupants at their daily work. The | 
professor sat in a desk not unlike the square | 
desks found in old village schools, with his | 
books before him, the Sentences of Peter the | 
Lombard, which was the great theological | 
text-book of the day, and the Bible. Close 
beside him was a great black board, and he 
had chalk and a cane to point out the words 
which he wished his students to pay most 
heed to. Then all round the master’s desk | 
were the students, some squatting on the 
floor, some standing, some of them with rude 
writing materials, but most of them without 
anything of the kind. The manner of lectur- 
ing was curious. First, one of the paragraphs 
from the Sentences was read out by the lecturer 
and committed to memory by the students, | 
then the passages from Scripture were read and | 
committed to memory in the same way, and | 
when this preliminary work was got through, 
the lecturer in clear, vivid, often eloquent | 
language, explained what had been dictated, 
the students reverently listening the while. 
This was Eckhart’s work when we first 
meet him, but he was soon to be called away | 
to another and more laborious service. Like 
many devout men of this time, he had not 
hitherto come into any close relation with the | 
common religious life of the day. His work 
was in the convent. He spent his days in 
fellowship with young, ardent, hopeful spirits, 
and was not much acquainted with the fearful 
abuses which reigned almost supreme around 
him. His eyes were soon to be opened. 
Boniface VIII. was the occupant of the papal 
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chair, and had becafiinyoly Ad in dispute? 


with Philip the Fair of Frarice. Fhe pasion 
of the French clergy fas Hegonyy quads 
delicate; they must eithtegde ONE taesPope 
or with the King, and they ‘Wished to do 
neither. William of Occam, the professor of 
divinity in the University of Paris, had felt 
no hesitation, but had boldly denounced the 
tyranny of the Pope, and had carried the 
University and the Franciscans along with 
him ; but the Dominicans and the rest of the 
clergy wished to temporise and to steer clear 
of both parties. A deputation was accord- 
ingly selected and sent to Rome, and one of 
the party was Meister Eckhart. This was 
the turning-point in his life. He saw Rome, 
and was not enchanted with it. The sight 
of it affected him very much, as it did Luther 


| afterwards, and although he did not denounce 


the life there in the strong unmeasured lan- 
guage which the eloquent Augustinian used 
two centuries later, still the grave German 
irony of his descriptions of Roman piety was 
not without its effect. It is from this visit 
that we must date Eckhart’s dislike to the 
mechanical and artificial discipline of the 
Church which had produced such bad results; 
and his resolve to seek to promote personal 
holiness by other and different methods. It 
is characteristic of the man and of the times 
that he uttered no open protest against the 
shameless immorality openly practised at the 
papal court; he accepted the degree of 
Doctor of Theology from Boniface VIII. ; 
nor was he moved to endeavour to reform or 
abolish the whole system of Church life and 
discipline. The cure lay, he thought, in the 
reformation of the individual or personal life, 


| and he was content to leave the Church to 


reform herself. 

Eckhart’s visit to Rome probably brought 
him into closer relationship with the heads 
of his order, for we find that shortly after his 
visit there he was appointed Provincial of the 
Dominicans in the Teutonic province. The 


| old province of Saxony, which included the 


most part of Germany and Austria, had got 
too large to be easily managed, and was 
divided into two, and Eckhart was made the 
first Provincial of the new, or Teutonic pro- 
vince, as it was called. This was in 1304. 
His work there was so well done, that he was 
soon marked out for further promotion. The 
Dominicans were very numerous in Bohemia, 
but the convents in that country were in a 
very bad state. The laxity of rule, and the 
growing immorality, called for a speedy re- 
formation. Accordingly, in 1307, Eckhart 
was appointed Vicar-general of the Domini- 
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cans in Bohemia, with power to reform the 
cloisters thoroughly. This appointment com- | 
pelled him to make long journeys of inspec- | 
tion, and the sights which he saw roused the | 
indignation of his pious nature. He saw that | 
it was hopeless to look to the ordinary 
machinery of the Church for help—that | 
machinery, left to itself, had fostered and was 
fostering the abuses. The only hope lay in 
the reformation of the individual Christians, 
and especially of the individual clergy. A 
spiritually-minded church, Eckhart thought, 
must be composed of spiritually- -minded | 
members ;—reform the lives of the men and 
women who compose the Church, and Church | 
reform will come of its own accord. Accord- | 
ingly in these journeys Eckhart devoted him- 
self to dealing with the monks and nuns under | 
his care. He spoke to them individually, | 
and strove to elevate the tone of piety | 
wherever he went. It was while engaged in | 
this work that he discovered his true « calling. 
The discovery came somewhat late, for Eck- 
hart was almost fifty years old, but not too | 
late to prevent him from doing a great ser- | 
vice to the cause of spiritual religion. That | 
he had been a successful teacher there is no | 
reason to doubt ; that he was a good organ- 
izer and had an eminently practical turn of 
mind is proved by his success in organizing 
the affairs of the Teutonic province of the | 
Dominican order; but it was as a preacher 
and one who, besides preaching, could deal | 
faithfully, tenderly, and powerfully with indi- | 
vidual men and women that Eckhart was to | 
do his great work. He was fifty years old | 
ere he found his true vocation, but God gave 
him nearly twenty years to exercise his preach- | 
ing and evangelising gifts. 

We are not told when Eckhart began to 
preach regularly. It was when on one of his 
tours of inspection that we find him all at 
once a famous preacher. His success was as 
great as it was startling; and when once he | 
had begun to preach, he continued to do so | 
on till the end of his life. His usual habit | 
was to preach at least once every day when | 
on his official journeys. © After inspecting the | 
monastery and conversing with the monks 
or nuns, he preached in the convent chapel. 
This was usually followed by private inter- | 
views with those of his hearers who had been | 
specially touched by his sermon. ‘Then he 
preached in public—in the convent chapel now 
open to the public, or if that was too small, 
in the open air—to the townsfolk or villagers. 
After every sermon he had private interviews 
with those of his hearers who wished to speak 
to him about their spiritual lives. From such 











as asked him he heard confession and _pre- 
scribed penances, and he occasionally cele- 
brated mass ; but the work to which he gave 
himself was preaching and conversation with 
those whom his sermons had awakened. He 
urged upon them the necessity of pre 
holiness ; he dwelt on the grandeur of the 
| calling to which men are called to become 
sons of God through the Holy Spirit, and his 


| favourite theme of exhortation was the In- 


carnation of Christ and the consequent pos- 


sibility of personal intercourse with Him and 


union to Him. We can well imagine that 
his sermons had a most powerful ‘influence 
| upon the minds of the people. Men were 


becoming tired of a Church which was a | 
political power above all things, and which | 


was neglecting spiritual interests while listen- 
ing eagerly to the whispers of temporal am- 
bition. Men were becoming weary of the 
merely official holiness of the Church and the 
clergy, and were beginning to grow impatient 
of a supposed sanctity which was quite com- 
| patible with the grossest immorality; and 
yet the times were not ripe for a successful 
revolt against the Church in the name of 
| religion. They listened eagerly, therefore, to 
| the great Dominican teacher who told them 
that the remedy for the prevailing immorality 
lay in their own hands, that all external sys- 
tems, ecclesiastical or other, availed but little, 


| and depended on the spirit of the men who 


used them. They venerated a disciple of 
St. Dominic, who put down with a strong 
hand the licentiousness of friars, and at the 
same time proclaimed that the spiritual life, 


| even in its lighest form, was not the posses- 


sion of a caste, but was the inheritance of 


| every humble Christian, layman or cleric. And 


it was a new and heart-stirring thing for men 
who seldom heard sermons trom the regular 


| clergy at all, and who were accustomed to 


listen to a strange medley of Scripture quota- 
tions, queer jokes, and questionable stories, 
when the preaching friar made his appearance 
in their village at the fair time, or on some 
holiday, to gather round the grave, dignified 
scholar and ecclesiastic, and hear the most 
noble thoughts about the greatness of the 
| work of Christ and of the love of God, and 
about the grandeur of the calling to which 
the gospel beckons men, expressed in the 
keenest and homeliest German. Eckhart was 


a scholar, but when he went to preach to the 
people he did not disdain ‘to use the verna- 
cular, and even descended to the colloquial. 
We can conceive how the feelings of the 
crowd of grave German burghers were stirred 
as they listened to sentences like these : 


“God 
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has become man, and has thereby raised and 
glorified | the whole human race. We can 
rejoice that our Brother is by his own power 


sat down at the right hand of the Father. 
... + God has become man that I, that 
you, may praise God ; God has died that I, 
that you, may die to all the world and to 
every created thing. . . As thou lovest, so 
art thou; lovest thou the earth, then ar 
thou earthly; lovest thou God, then art thou 
godly . .. . Mine outward man tastes all 


























creatures as creatures only—wine as wine, 
bread as bread ; mine inward man tastes them 
not as creatures, but as the gifts of God ; and 
| in all his gifts God gives Himself.” ‘The ser- 
mons, too, were eminently scriptural. Eck- 
| hart’s training as Professor of Theology in the 
| College of St. James, where he won “the title 
| of “Master of the Holy Scriptures,” stood 
| him in good stead now. His discourses are 
| full of scriptural quotations ; they are full too 
| of that quaint allegorizing which so frequently 
| accompanies what may be termed reviv al 
| preaching. Men who insist so much on the 
inward life, on the spirit as opposed to the 
letter, are apt to lose sight of the external or 
historical in the ordinary individual life, in 
the Church, and even in the Bible, and Eck- 
| hart was no exception. “The raising of the 
widow’s son furnishes him with materials for 
more than one allegory. In the second ser- 
/mon on the sixteenth Sunday after Trinity 
the widow is the Soul, and her dead son the 
Reason, which our Lord animates with a 


Samaria the woman is a type of the Soul, the 
five husbands whom she has had are the five 
senses : with these she had sinned, and there- 
fore are they dead. Christ says, ‘ Bring 
hither thy husband ;’ this is Free Will. She 
replies, ‘I have no husband ;’ on which Christ 
says, ‘Thou hast well said, I have no hus- 
band,’ z.¢. her free will was not her own, but in 
bondage to sin.” Still the beautiful allegories 
were not without their power over the hearts 
and minds of his hearers, and even when we 
read the cold dry abstracts of his sermons— 
all we have of them—we can feel what they 
must have been when delivered to a crowded 





grave enthusiasm. 

Eckhart’s personal connection with those 
whom he preached to and conversed with 
did not cease when he left the town or 
country side. 
been awakened by his sermons and ques- 
tionings to form themselves together into 
small companies for the purpose of encourag- 





exalted over all the choirs of angels, and is | 


new life. . . . . In the story of the Woman of 


sympathetic audience by a preacher full of 


He encouraged all who had | 
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ing each other in aly living ail for studying 
| the Bible ; and he kept up a vast correspond- 
| ence with the members of these associations. 
On to the day of his death he received and 
answered numberless letters from all parts of 
Germany from pious friends who wrote to lay 
before him their spiritual difficulties, and to 
whom he sent such answers as he thought 
suitable to their case. ‘These associations 
re of the simplest nature. ‘They were not 
intended to be ecclesiastical societies, or to 
supersede the ordinary Church life. The 
pious men and women who belonged to them 
did not devote themselves to a religious life i in 
the ordinary sense of the word, they were for 
the most part engaged in secular avocations. 
Many a friar and nun were members, it is. 
true, but so were pious matrons, burghers and 
merchants, ladies of gentle birth, knights and 
noblemen. The only tie which bound them 
together was that they had heard Meister 
Eckhart preach, had listened to his soul- 
searching questions, and were now under his 
guidance seeking to live truly pious lives, 
striving to live as Christ had lived. The 
members of these associations did not with- 
draw themselves from the ordinary means of 
They went to church as formerly, 
heard mass, went to confession, and performed 
penance if imposed; but all the while they 
had a spiritual life of their own, sustained ina 
special way, independent of their Church life, 
and yet no more interfering with it than with 
their common round of domestic and social 
duties. It was a main feature in Eckhart’s 
teaching that the external form was nothing, 
that the inward spirit was everything. He 
cared very little for the form, provided the 
spirit was right ; and so the spiritual life which 
he encouraged his disciples to aim after was 
not one that interfered with their every-day 
occupations, In order to be religious, it was 
/not necessary to lead an external religious 
life, to become one of the clergy, or a mem- 
ber of a religious fraternity ; still less was it 
necessary or even profitable to utter any loud- 
voiced protest against the practices of the 
Church. And so in the associations which 
Eckhart formed, the main thing to be attended 
to was the cultivation of personal piety under 
all manner of outward circumstances and sur- 
roundings. 
By-and-by Eckhart did not confine himself 
to that round of visits which his official duties 
compelled him to make ; he went out on mis- 


grace, 





dotted tours, and preached in most of the 
cities in Austria and Germany, but it was to 
| the Rhine provinces that he chiefly confined 
| himself, 


and Strasburg and Koln were his 
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headquarters. At first he was unopposed, 
but ere long antagonists arose. The oppo- 
sition was at first merely one instance of the 
rivalry between the parish clergy and the 
preaching friars. This jealousy was a very 
natural thing. The parish clergy found their 
parishes invaded by a host of mendicant 
friars, who interposed between them and their 
people, interfered with their work, and inter- 
cepted many a sum of money that otherwise 
would have come into their pocket. The 
friars were equally unacceptable to the higher 
clergy, for they disowned their authority, and 
obeyed no rulers save the chiefs of their 
order and the Pope. Constant disputes 


arose between the parish clergy, headed by | 


their bishops, and the Dominican and other 
monks. When Eckhart began to preach in 
the Rhine provinces he found himself op- 
posed by the Bishop of Strasburg and the 
Archbishop of Koln, and had to defend 
himself and his preaching before the Pope. 
It is more than probable that these ecclesias- 
tics felt that they had good grounds for ac- 
cusing Eckhart, or they would scarcely have 
ventured to attack a popular Vicar-general of 
such a powerful order as the Dominicans. 
The tithe was a period of great religious rest- 
lessness, more especially in Germany. The 
Church was fast losing its hold on the people. 
There was evidence of an intense popular 
yearning after a true and holy life, after union 
with Christ, accompanied by an intense dis- 
like of the priestly yoke. Piety without 
priestcraft was the popular cry. It was a 


time of pious associations, of unions of Chris- | 


tians for religious purposes. In this popular 
movement there was a true and a false idea. 


The true idea was the freedom and fulness of | 


the Gospel ; that the religious life, piety and 
spirituality, were not the possession of a caste, 
but the spiritual birth-right of every humble 
believer. The false idea was the extravagant 
conception of the Christian life. Just as the 
Corinthian converts, whom Paul rebukes, 
seem to have thought that Christianity is a 
new life in the sense that when a man enters 
into it he is no longer bound by the regula- 
tions of the old natural life, so these medizeval 
enthusiasts fell into many extravagances. 
They forgot that when a man becomes a 
Christian he does not cease to be a man; 
like many modern sectarians, they gave curious 
and private interpretations of what is meant 
by “ the world” which Christians are to re- 
nounce. They did not take a broad view of 
the Christian human life and its duties and 
responsibilities, and, like the Corinthians, 


they fell into all manner of mistakes about 
the true meaning of the Christian life. Sects 
sprang up teaching, on Christian principles, 
the most pernicious morality, and the wildest 
notions of the modern advocates of free love 
and of modern communist revolutionists were 
equalled, if not surpassed, by the Beghards 
and by the brethren and sisters of the Free 
| Spirit. If the Church had exerted itself early 
| enough, a movement which, at the beginning 
at least, was founded upon true and genuine 
piety, would not have ended in such horrible 
| extravagances of life and doctrine. But the 
| Church had remained apathetic, and, in con- 
| sequence, many parts of Germany, and espe- 
cially the Rhine provinces, were overrun by 
these dangerous fanatics. 
His ecclesiastical opponents accused Eck- 
hart of sympathizing with these immoral 
| enthusiasts, and holding privately, if he did 
| not preach publicly, many of their pernicious 
doctrines. It is impossible to believe that 
| the accusation was true, but there were 
grounds for some suspicion. It is undoubted 
| that many of these sectaries flocked to hear 
| Eckhart preach, and that he was in communi- 
cation with many of their leaders. Aman so 
careless as he was about what he considered 
the “‘letter,” if only the “spirit” was night, 
would be negligent enough in such matters, 
and it is clear that the sectaries had hopes that 
they might win him over to themselves. The 
Bishop of Strasburg drew up a list of propo- 
sitions containing doctrines which were noto- 
riously those professed by these Pantheist and 
Communist sects, and which he said Eckhart 
taught. After due examination the Pope 
pronounced in favour of the Dominican 
preacher, who had been powerfully supported 
by his Order. But from this time forth Eck- 
hart was subjected to all manner of petty 
annoyances and persecutions at the hands of 
the ecclesiastical rulers of the dioceses of 
Strasburg and Koln. In spite of these he 
persevered in his work, and soon all over 
Germany, as well as the Rhineland, the pious 
associations which he formed covered the 
land like a network. He died before the 
Pope’s Bull, which condemned some of his 
doctrines because they savoured of pantheism, 
reached him, having, in spite of many mis- 
takes and much shortcoming in doctrinal 
teaching, served to quicken powerfully the 
spiritual life of the people, and set in motion 
a religious revival which did not run its course 
until it was swallowed up in the great Refor- 
| mation. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
** OPPOSITIONS OF SCIENCE.” 


HE chair of the British Association ‘for the Ad- 
vancement of Science is undoubtedly one of the 
intellectual thrones of the country; and the speech 
of so able a man as Professor Tyndall from such a 
throne commands so wide attention that even now, 
after more than a month’s interval, the echoes have 
scarce died away. But it has been fairly questioned 
whether it really was a kingly speech after all. He 
claimed that the materialistic philosophy was old and 
venerable, though it was within the last twenty years 
that it had made its greatest advances and secured its 
place of supremacy. Darwin had given such proofs 
of the law of evolution, had so clearly and beautifully 
established ‘the power of organized matter to improve 
itself, both in the vegetable and the animal world, 
that the old theories of cosmogony and creation had 
been upset for ever, and all unbiassed men were now 
constrained to believe that even the highest organ- 
isms, including man and his brain, had been slowly 
self-evolved from simpler forms. Going back from 
the seen to the unseen, going back along the line of 
which a small part had been cleared, he came to the 
beginning of things, when the atoms of matter were 
coursing through space, looking out for their mates, 
looking out for the combinations of which they were 
capable. Here the question arose, Did matter derive 
its properties from a God, or were these properties 
self-constituted, as it were? Professor Tyndall did 
not hesitate to decide for the latter alternative. Thus, 
no personal God being needed, it would follow that 
such a Being does not exist, at least there is no proof 
of his existence. The old argument for God’s ex- 
istence, derived from design, is annulled, because 
instead of God adapting the structure of creatures to 
their mode of life, it is the mode of their life that has 
developed their structure. The immortality of the 
soul is clearly an impossibility, because there is no 
such thing as a soul, all our mental and spiritual 
operations being performed by;the brain. Man is 
what he is, simply in virtue of his organization, and 
the environments by which he is surrounded. Religion 
is;a very good thing—nay, there is a part of man’s 
nature that craves something of the kind; by all 
means, then, let that craving be gratified, but let the 
seat of religion be confined to the feelings, and let 
each age make its own religion. In short, let it be a 
kind of toy, with which those who like it may regale 
themselves ; but don’t let it come into other spheres, 
and don’t let it claim any authority over any other 
part of man. 
iIt has been pointed out, again and again, that while 
it is the peculiar boast of science that it deals only 
with facts, and the inductions to which these facts 
inevitably lead, there is an enormous amount of 
assumption in all this reasoning. Admitting it to be 
established, that in matter there is a wonderful power 
IV. N.s. 





of evolution, which has operated to a certain extent 
in producing changes and improvements, there is no 
chain of evidence derived from facts that this alone 
has operated in forming the world. Though we see 
this law doing a little, we have no proof that it has 
done everything. The fossil remains that we possess 
do not present us with that series of gradual improve- 
ments in the same creature which we ought to find if 
the monad developed into the man. We ought to 
find in nature something like what we see in a 
museum, where all the steps in the process of making 
a pin, or a steel:pen, are spread before us, from the 
rough piece of metal at the beginning to the finished 
article at the end. In point of fact, we have nothing 
of the kind, It is said that it would take about a 
million of years for a cat to develop into a dog. 
Surely, then, we ought to find fossils in abundance of 
creatures in which this change has been gradually 
going on. But where are they? Then there is the 
enormous difficulty that at one time the earth was 
utterly unfit for organic life. It was, in fact, a red-hot 
mass. When and how did organic life begin? The 
amount of assumption involved in any theory that 
makes evolution supersede creation is astonishing. 
It {is no wonder, therefore, if men of science in the 
more exact sense of the term dislike such theories. 
To such minds they are not a help, but rather a hin- 
drance to true science. Evolution is worthy of all 
respect as a subordinate agency in the development 
both of animal and vegetable life. But as a substi- 
tute for creation, and even for the Creator, it has no 
claim to respect. Its advocates may imperiously 
claim for it this lofty place, but the very eagerness 
and impetuosity with which they claim it throws a 
suspicion on their proceeding, being out of keeping 
with that modesty of true science, which even in 
matters that have no moral or spiritual bearings, 
makes quite sure of its foundations before it over- 
turns the old notions of men. 

Some of Professor Tyndall’s concessions are curious. 
As the inevitable result of his theory is to supersede 
God, and deny immortality, one would suppose that 
it left no sphere whatever for religion. But it seems 
that it is wise to recognise “ the religions of the world 
as the forms of a force, mischievous if permitted to 
intrude on the region of knowledge, over which it 
holds no command, but capable of being guided by 
liberal thought to noble issues in the region of emotion, 
which is its proper sphere.” Now this is quite in 
accordance with Professor Tyndall’s theory of the 
value of prayer. Prayer is absurd if you think it 
a means of obtaining anything ; but prayer is beauti- 
ful and excellent as a means of exercising high and 
holy feelings. It does not seem to have occurred to 
him that such prayer is no prayer. Take away from 
prayer its value as a direct means of obtaining bless- 
ing, and you cut its roots altogether. Who would 
or could beseech another being for anything, just as a 
way of airing his feelings? So with religion in 
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general. Deny its objective reality, and you destroy | to give them the victory. It would appear that these 
it. Make it a mere playground for the emotions, and | meetings have made a large impression on Oxford, 


you annihilate it. It is weak in Professor Tyndall to 
try and find a place for religion, when he has left 
none for God or for immortality. But the fact that 
he has been obliged to do so shows that even in his 
view the religious sentiment cannot be put down. 
Why then not frankly recognise that religion has its 
own grounds and evidences, and has a place in the 
sphere of knowledge, recognised and commanding, 
as well as in that of emotion ? 

The full éstablishment of evolution, if it really were 
a scientific doctrine, would obviously consume genera- 
tions. To place the antiquity of man, for example, 


/ on a basis of unquestionable fact, would evidently 


require investigations reaching beyond the limit of 
any life, Are we to wait till such inquiries are com- 
pleted, but meanwhile suspend our belief in God and 
in Christ? In every sense it must be wiser to judge 
the truth of Christianity from its own proper evidence. 
The claim of Christianity rests on facts done in open 
day eighteen hundred years ago, The claim-of evo- 
lution rests on unseen facts alleged to have taken 
place perhaps eighteen hundred millions of years ago. 
Are we to wait till the latter be established before we 
beliéve the former? More rational, surely, in every 
sense to accept of the former on their own evidence, 
and let our men of science take their own time to 
throw on the latter what light they can. 


CHRISTIAN CONFERENCES AND CONGRESSES. 

It certainly does not appear, from the popular 
religious gatherings so common at this season, that 
the friends of religion are disposed to limit its sphere 
and influence as Professor Tyndall would advise. 
Here, for example, is the account of a remarkable 
eight days’ meeting at Oxford, at which Mr. Pearsall 
Smith is the ruling spirit; and if there be one feature 
more characteristic of this and similar meetings than 
another, it is confidence in the truths of religion as 
realities, and the earnest purpose to act on them as 
such. Instead of a mere set of gymnastic exercises, 
that would be equally good whatever were the objects 
of devotion, intense conviction of the reality of Gad’s 
Word, and intense desire to shape everything by it, jis 
the soul and spirit of the conference. Mr. Pearsall 
Smith has one especial aim, to convince Christians that 
much higher attainments than the average in holiness 
are practicable, and are to be reached by faith. It 
has been said by some that Mr, Pearsall Smith 
teaches a doctrine of perfection; but it does not 
appear from his own explanations that he means to 
assert that perfection has ever been attained, but only 
that there.are such promises of holiness made to those 
who believe, such stores of strength for them in Christ, 
that if they would but believingly receive these, their 
attainments would be infinitely heightened. In short, 
what he would chiefly attack is an easy-going feeling 
that even Christians must sin a great deal, leading to 
a great want of effort to resist sin, making Christians 
to feel content with a great amount of indwelling cor- 
ruption, instead of taking hold of Christ for strength 





though it does not appear whether they have touched 
any of the class that are most naturally associated 
with that city of learning. Other conferences have 
been held : the usual one at Perth, and a farewell con- 
ference at Inverness, in connection with the work of 
Mr. Moody, Church congresses, discussing religious 
questions in the light of the more special duties of the 
Church, have also been held in various dioceses. 


THE ENGLISH PILGRIMAGE TO PONTIGNY. 

Grotesque interminglings of medizevalism with the 
busy rushing about of the nineteenth century attract 
attention from their very singularity. The idea of a 
pilgrimage, led by English noblemen, to the tomb of 
an English ecclesiastic,in France, but conducted, not 
like the Pilgrimage to Canterbury in the days of 
Chaucer, but by the usual accommodation df Cooke’s 
tickets, has something in it so odd as to provoke a 
laugh at the very outset. Archbishop Manning en- 
deavoured to give dignity to the undertaking by 
dwelling on the fact that the remains of St. Edmund 
of Canterbury had been preserved from decay for six 
hundred years in their resting-place—a singular fact 
in which all, he thought, must see the hand of God. 
The natural inference was, that in this preservation 
there was something miraculous, and we can easily 
see how such statements tend to encumber the miracles 
of the Bible, by causing all to be slumped together 
into one mass of unnatural representations. It would 
appear, however, that the archbishop was not quite 
prepared to go this length, The newspapers have 


given ample reports of the pilgrimageand its strange | 


combination of religious observances and railway 
incidents. At Pontigny, the part of the service most 





characteristic of the occasion, seems to have consisted | 


in the constant singing of “O mi beate Edmunde.” 
It might be all very well to recall the holy life, as it is 


considered, of one believed to have excelled his fel- | 


lows in the service of God, But in this paying of 
almost divine honour to a departed man, and gsur- 
rounding the service with the most solemn observances 
of the Church, we see the Roman tendency to deify, 
and to give to others the honour and glory which are 
due only to One. The power of Rome to dazzle and 
delight the senses seldom fails to be shown on such 
occasions, and seems to have been fully exhibited 
here. One cannot but contrast the gorgeous glory 
with the simple statement of our Lord, ‘‘ God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must worship in 
spirit and in truth.” 


A BALLOON EXPEDITION FROM FRANCE TO 
ENGLAND, 

A few mornings.ago the inhabitants of Grimsby were 
astonished by the arrival of a pair of travellers who, 
somewhat after the manner of John Gilpin, had gone 
further than they intended. It appears that an 
aeronaut had announced his intention of ascending 
publicly from Calais in a balloon, and that a number 
of people had paid to see the sight. But the night 
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was rough and squally, and the wind unfavourable, so 


that the postponement of the expedition seemed in- 
evitable. The people, however, who had paid their 
money, thought otherwise, andinsisted that the aeronaut 
should go through the promised performance. In such 
a night the attempt to do so seemed like certain death, 
but he was so stung by the taunts of the people that he 
determined to go. And go he did, along with his 
wife; swinging over the sea all night, they found 
themselves at break of day over some fishing-smacks, 
lowered the machine, and after much danger and 
trouble, were at length taken on board by one of them. 
Next morning they were brought to Grimsby, the 
balloon having rushed away to Norway, never, pro- 
bably, to be seen again. 

What has excited most comment in this matter is 
the strange conduct of the people in insisting that the 
aeronaut should, for their amusement, expose himself 
to almost certain death. It has been coupled with the 
conduct of the old Romans, who used to enjoy so 
much the sports of the gladiators, never bestowing a 
thought on the men whose anguish contributed to 
their amusement. Two things seem fairly deducible ; 
in the first place, the hardening effects of public spec- 
tacles in which there is danger, on the hearts of those 
who witness them—the cold indifference which pre- 
vails as to the harm they may do to the performers ; 
and second, the painful influence of such perform- 
ances on the character of those engaged in them. 
Here was a man tempted almost to throw away his 
own life, and that of his wife, rather than incur the 
censure of the spectators. What other things public 
performers are often tempted to throw away, we 
need not particularly specify ; but the position of those 
who live to amuse the public is not an enviable one ; 
it is seldom pursued without loss of character, or at 
least great temptation in that direction. 


POPERY AND FREE MASONRY, 

No smail interest has been created in the un- 
expected resignation, by the Marquis of Ripon, of the 
office of Grand Master of the Mason Lodge of 
England. The resignation of what is little more than 
an honorary office of a somewhat showy kind, is of 
small consequence; but the circumstances connected 
with it are rather instructive. The Marquis, it 
appears, has recently gone over to the Church of 
Rome, and that Church has always had a special dis- 
like to secret societies, with the exception, of course, 
of that of the Jesuits. It appears, then, that so soon 
as Lord Ripon became a member of that Church, it 
was signified to him that he must resign his office in 
the Mason’s Lodge. The fact of his doing so is a 
proof of his submission to the behests of his Church. 
To most men, however, it will not appear obvious 
either why a masonic society is so obnoxious to 
Rome, or why the rulers of the Romish Church 
should require such an act of submission on the part 
of the new member. It looks so like an act of eccle- 
siastical tyranny, and Lord Ripon looks so soft and 
foolish in his submission to it, that a very keen criti- 
cism has been provoked, It must have been a severe 





ordeal for Lord Ripon, to take a step so openly that 
could not fail to draw down on him the disapproval, 
if not the ridicule, of so many of his countrymen. 


ADDRESS TO THE ENGLISH BISHOPS. 

An address to the Bishops of England on the subject 
of the agitation for legalising the eastward position, and 
a distinctive eucharistic dress by the clergy while offici- 
ating at the administration of the Lord’s Supper, has 
beenpublished. Theaddress, as published, issubscribed 
by four ex-bishops, nine deans, five heads of colleges, 
and nearly two hundred archdeacons, canons, preben- 
daries, and others. It sets forth that what is sought 
to be attained, is avowedly desired by many persons 
as a symbol of a sacrifice, and as designed. to. show 
that in the communion a sacrifice is offered, and that 
the officiating clergyman acts as a priest in offering 
it. Such a view is strongly deprecated by the sub- 
scribers, who especially object that. such doctrines 
ought not to be inculcated by symbols in a service 
which is intended to form a common ground whereon 
all churchmen may meet in perfect charity. They 
signify that any legislation in the direction indicated 
would be “ greatly deplored” by them. 

The passing of the.recent Act for the regulation of 
worship in the Church of England has been regarded 
with very different feelings by the different parties. 
For the most part it has been hailed by the Evan- 
gelical body as a measure that will operate in favour 
of their views. The High Church party view it with 
suspicion, not merely as liable to check the develop- 
ment of their system, but also as a fresh act of Eras- 
tianism—a fresh interference by the secular power 
with the spiritual freedom of the Church. Some of 
their organs speak in the strongest terms about the 
probable consequences if the Act is to be more than 
a dead letter. They maintain that if it interferes 
seriously with the development of the worship with 
which they associate all that is most glorious in the 
privileges of the Church, it cannot fail to bring about 
disestablishment, and that at no distant date. It 
remains now to be seen to what extent the Act will 
become the basis of ecclesiastical proceedings, and 
how far the bishops will make use of the discretionary 
power, in determining what questions are to be sub- 
mitted to trial, which has been conferred:on them. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE. 

In the first Report of the Commission obtained by 
the Bishop of Peterborough for inquiring into the 
subject of Church patronage, in connection with the 
sale of advowsons and other abuses which have been 
extensively prevalent, the facts which are brought to 
light do not tend to allay the suspicions that prevailed 
in regard to the extent of the evil. On the contrary, it 
would rather appear that in certain forms the buying 
and selling of Church appointments in one form or 
another has been on the increase. Particular dislike 
is shown to the proceedings of ecclesiastical agents, 
who have become, in reference to such matters, what 
share and stock brokers are in the avowedly secular 
sphere. The circulation of the evidence must tend to 
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ripen the subject in the public mind, but what steps 
may be proposed in regard to it is as yet unknown. 


IL—GLANCES ABROAD. 


FATHER HYACINTHE AND THE GENEVA GOVERN- 
MENT. 


The eloquent and earnest preacher has given up his 
charge at Geneva. He does not give his reasons at 
much length. But it would appear that he did not 
fee] himself in sympathy either with the Government 
or with the people. He had a line of his own, andin 
that line it was not his part to destroy, but rather to 
seek to reform the Church of Rome. It would ap- 
pear that some men were impatient of his attitude 
and his aim. Hyacinthe has. always said that he 
would not voluntarily leave the Church of Rome. 
And he has always been marked by a very high tone 
in pleading for the authority of the Bible, the purity 
of the family, and the sanctity of the Sabbath. What 
he may do now does not as yet appear. There seems 
to be a surmise that he finds the Alt-Catholics too 
rationalistic for him. The Alt-Catholics seem to 
consist of two classes: men like Hyacinthe and 
Reinkens, who really value the Bible, and desire 
above all things to see its authority established ; and 
men with rationalistic tendencies, who have little 
disposition towards dogmatic belief. The presence 
of this last will be a drag on the former, and a hin- 
drance to their progress. Itis to be feared that it will 
prevent the Alt-Catholic movemert from producing 
any decided effects. The hope one would have of 
the earnest Alt-Catholics is, that they would advance 
towards Protestant positions in doctrine and otherwise. 
Till they do this, they will have but a feeble position, 

, and be little able to maintain their ground. The 
alliances which they contemplate would not greatly 
benefit them, though they might make it easier for 
them to maintain a separate position. The Church 
of Rome has always shown such skill in dealing with 
small bodies of malcontents, has so well watched her 
opportunity either for winning them back or rooting 
them out, that the Alt-Catholics, as at present con- 
stituted, seem to stand a poor chance. The hope of 
a great inward reformation in the Church of Rome 
has often prevailed, from the days of the Council of 
Constance downward; but sfch an event has not 
taken place. And according to the view of many, 
the Scriptures teach that the Church of Rome is not 
destined to reformation, but to destruction. 


PILGRIMAGES IN BAVARIA. 

The correspondent of the Daily News at Munich 
tells of the great popularity of pilgrimages among the 
Bavarian peasants, and the good effects on their 
health at all events which the journeys have :— 


“‘ To-day several hundred pilgrims started at early 
morning for Maria-Eich (the Virgin’s Oak), where 
there is an image of the Madonna, said to possess 
miraculous virtues. One hundred and sixty years 
ago there lived at Planegg, a short distance from 
Maria-Eich, a good little boy, named Franz Thal- 
mayer, the son of a blacksmith. "When eleven years 





old he purchased of a wandering dealer a small 
earthenware image of the Madonna for a couple of 
kreuzers, and being of a pious disposition he placed 
his treasure in the hollow of a large oak in the forest. 
Day after day he wandered to the shrine he had 
made, and said his prayers before it. After a while 
the peasants of the vicinity came to the old oak tree 
to pray before the image too, and then somebody 
placed a wooden roof over the figure, and finall 
money enough was collected to build a little chapel, 
the centre of which was the great oak, and an old 
hermit lived near by as the protector of the shrine. 
The great tree exists no longer, however. The 
lightning struck it in 1805, and then it was levelled 
with the roof of the chapel, and now the venerable 
trunk may be seen behind its protecting boards, 
which were placed there to prevent pilgrims chipping 
the old tree to pieces. Whether any remarkable 
cures have taken place at Maria-Eich I do not know. 
The shrine is a delightful place, however, and thou- 
sands upon thousands of Munich citizens are attracted 
thither who would never leave their crowded places 
of business and labour unless Mother Church called 
them at times away on these pilgrimages. 

‘“‘T have wandered to many shrines in Bavaria, and 
have found the pilgrims perfectly honest in their 
belief of the efficacy of these miraculous images. 
Not in all cases, however, are the originators of the 
shrines so conscientious. A German literary gentle- 
man once told me that on travelling through a Bava- 
rian forest he met with a very enterprising innkeeper, 
who had no compunctions of conscience as to how he 
made hismoney. Upon an elevation there stood an 
isolated little church, ‘What a pity,’ exclaimed the 
host, ‘that this church should stand there so use- 
lessly ; a capital pilgrimage church could be made 
out of it.’ My friend looked inquiringly at his com- 
panion, and smiled. ‘Do you think I would not be 
the man to put it through P’ inquired the innkeeper. 
‘If I had an inn up there, I should not rest until I 
had found a miracle-working image for the church.’ 
‘But,’ remarked my friend, ‘ how would you get the 
world to believe that it could accomplish miraculous 
things?’ ‘Oh, that is easy enough,’ was the reply. 
‘If the first step is successful, then the future is 
assured. People have an insatiable appetite for 
miracles.’ ‘And what is the first step?’ ‘That I 
perform the first miracle myself,’ was the cool answer, 
‘then ascribe it to the image, and assure the world 
that I believe in it. The belief in miracles is as 
catching as gaping; nobody can withstand it. As 
soon as the business is once a-going, then both the 
church and the inn would become real gold mines. 
Of the latter I could take care.’ 

“But Bavarian images and churches of grace have 
usually an interesting history. Bamberg lost a trea- 
sure of an image about two years ago, when the 
‘Society of Mary’ at Schlesitz purchased a miracu- 
lous image of the Virgin which had become famous 
in Franconia as the ‘ Bamberg Image of Grace.’ The 
price paid for it was two thousand guldens, or about 
4175 sterling. It may now be seen in the Stadtkapelle 
at Schlesitz. The original owner of this image was an 
old woman at Bamberg, who was known in all the 
country round as the ‘ Mullergottesdorle,’ and dis- 
tributed the favours of the image at a florin per head 
to all comers.’’ 


THE SEDAN COMMEMORATION. 


Many persons in other countries will be disposed to 
regret that the Germans have given such prominence 
to the celebration of the day of Sedan. However 
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national triumph, and of the utter humiliation of a 
great ‘enemy, it is not the most magnanimous nor the 
most desirable course to nurse such feelings into fresh 
vigour and keenness. The triumph of the Germans 
has been so great that they might have dispensed 
quite easily with an appointment which cannot fail to 
act as an exasperation to France. To us, in this purt 


| 
natural it may be to exult in the remembrance of 


other festival days.) The Pharisaical hypocrisy in 
regard to the Sabbath, denounced by our Lord, had 
been succeeded by a laxity amounting to contempt. 
There were two motives for this. Some people 
worked and made others work without thinking any- 
thing about the law, because their object was gain. 
But other persons worked on purpose to break the 
law. They were possessed by a demoniac spirit of 





of the world, it seems so desirable to let the keen | impiety. They wished to do away with all religion. 
feelings between the two countries tone down, that | The Pope has an unbounded belief in the depravity 
anything fitted to inflame them cannot but be viewed | of human nature when it is not medicated by the 











with regret. Of course, we remember how exultant 
we used to be on the anniversaries of Waterloo, and 
we know how excited even yet the people of America 
become on the 4th of July; therefore we cannot 
throw stones at our neighbours. It must be ad- 
mitted, too, that in past years they have not been dis- 


have this year received a provocation which has not 
unnaturally tended to increase their enthusiasm. This 
provocation has come in the form of a circular letter 
from Bishop Kelteler (of Mainz) to his clergy. Re- 
minding them that the 2nd of September was coming 
round, he cautioned them against joining openly in 
any festival. He maintained that the triumph in Ger- 
many had not been that of the German nation as a 
whole, but of that part of the nation that was most 
hostile to the Christian Church, and most anxious. to 
oppress and destroy it. Catholics were thus invited 
to rejoice in their own trials. Men could not weep 


for their Church and rejoice for their country at one 
and the same moment. 
go to his house and eat and drink, when his fellow- 
soldiers were lying upon the earth. ‘The Church,” 


countries in Europe, the Pope is robbed of his lands, 
five German bishops sit in prison, many priests share 
the same fate, or are exiled from their homes, all the 
members of Catholic clubs are suspected of efforts dan- 
gerous to the State ; every day brings us new troubles, 
our hearts are bleeding, and can we celebrate the 
feast of joy ?”’ 

The Bishop has not done much to serve his cause 
by encouraging his clergy to identify the triumph of 
the country with the humiliation of the Church, and 


followed by the other. On the contrary, the patriotism 
of the people was all the more roused, and the day of 
Sedan was celebrated with a degree of enthusiasm 
which far exceeded any other commemoration. 


THE POPE ON THE BETTER OBSERVANCE OF 
SUNDAY. 


such questions. First, the Government of Italy takes 


to secure his moral support. The Pope gives a cha- 
racteristic answer. The object isa good one. Fes- 
tival days ought to be observed better than they are. 








posed to make very much of the day, and that they | 


and rejoice together. Catholic priests could not weep | 


Uriah the Hittite could not | 


says the Bishop, “is grievously oppressed in many | 


to regard the one as only an evil since it has been | 


The Pope does not seem to act spontaneously in | 


steps to suppress servile work in Rome on Sundays, | 
and then a deputation waits on the Pope to endeavour | 


(He puts the Sabbath in the same category with | 


Church of which he is the head. He becomes elo- 
| quent and animated when delineating all the wicked- 
| ness that is in the heart of man. He never ceases to 
| see, in the treatment to which his Church is subjected, 
the climax of that wickedness. Returning to the 
subject, however, he exhorted the deputation to per- 
severe in their holy enterprise. He besought them to 
do this as good sons of the Church, paying great 
heed to the mass, and other good things. They were 
| not to heed the sneers and buffoonery of the world. 
This last is a counsel which the Pope may well give, 
for he has shown a sort of sublime indifference to 
them himself. 


Itl.—_THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE NATIVE CHURCH OF INDIA. 





The question is often turning up, What is the real 
| condition of Indian converts? On the one hand, 
those who have no favour for missions are constantly 
ridiculing it, declaring that conversions so-called take 
place only from mercenary and worldly motives, and 
that the whole thing is a system of hypocrisy and 
delusion. This violent and irritating attack throws 
missionaries on the defensive, and disposes them to 
speak of the state of native converts generally in 
higher terms than they would use, if giving a direct 
historical statement. 

But in the papers contributed by some of the mis- 
sionaries to the late Allahabad Conference, the utmost 
candour prevails. There is a frank confession that, 
as a whole, the state of the native Church is not high, 
| especially in the Mofussil, or country districts. Thus 
| Dr. E.C. Scudder, of the American Reformed Church, 


| gives the following account of 


| 
| 


The Condition of the People when they first make 
Application. 


‘* Few, if any, of the people when they first come to 
| us and present themselves for Christian instruction, are 
| fitted to receive the rite of baptism. They possess 

neither the knowledge nor the spirit requisite; in fact 

their ideas upon the whole subject of Christianity and 
| the value of the atonement are both meagre and inde- 
| finite. Itis a mongrel mixture of faith and hope that 
influences many of them,—faith that Christianity is 
in all points superior to the religions about them, and 
hope that it will bring them into a condition of pros- 
perity and influence above that of their heathen neigh- 
bours. They are fully prepared to reject, but hardly 
know what they are going to adopt. Whatever their 
motives for coming—and it is the universal acknow- 
ledgment of the missionaries in Southern India that 
there is always more or less of a mixture if not a pre- 
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dominance of the secular—the very fact that they are 
ready to take the first step is encouraging, and suffi- 
ciently so to warrant their reception. It is preparatory 
to the higher steps which they are to successively take, 
and which we hope and believe will culminate in the 
highest of all—baptism and admission into the Church. 
It places them in a position to gain that knowledge 
which, by the Spirit of God, will bring them into an 
intelligent and personal relation with Christ. The 
disciples evidently had a very indefinite idea of Christ 
and his work when first called by Him, and it was not 
till after long-continued instruction and patient for- 
bearance with their dulness and hardness of heart on 
the part of the great Head himself; in short, not till 
after his resurrection, that they began to conceive in 
its full force the nature of the religion they had 
espoused.” 


Mr. Vaughan’s Testimony. 


Mr. Vaughan, of the Church Missionary Society, 
Calcutta, is equally candid :— 

‘‘ Were any one then to ask me if I consider the 
native Church in a peculiar way distinguished by this 
feature, I should answer decidedly o. I believe this 
characteristic is at a serious discount, that is, I con- 
sider that the great majority of our Christfans are 
practically destitute of any zeal at all for the spread of 
the gospel; I fear there are multitudes who, during 
the whole of their Christian life, never spoke one ear- 
nest word for Christ. This fact is sad enough, no doubt ; 
but, though it does not console us, and ought not by 


any means to reconcile us to the fact, still it can- | 


not be denied, that the very same may be said of the 
great mass of professing Christians at home.; hardly 
one in a hundred ever thinks of putting forth active 
personal effort for the glory of God and the extension 
of his kingdom,” 


awakening, especially to show that 


All ts not Gold that glitters. 


“Some thirty-five years ago, the Pentecostal ' 


showers—as they were then and long after thought— 
visited that district. "Whole families, yea, whole vil- 
lages, came over to the truth, hundreds upon hundreds 
flocked to.the missionaries demanding admission to 
the fold of Christ. Station after station sprung into 
being, churches pointed their spires heavenward where 
only idol temples had been seen before ; schools with 
hundreds of Pright young faces began to abound. 
Gradually a Christian population of some five thou- 
sand was scattered over the district, ministered to by 
five or six European missionaries. From time to time 
strangers visited the scene of the wondrous revival, 
and went away rejoicing at the tokens of good which 
they beheld. Churches filled with Bengali Ryots 
acknowledging the one saving Name, schools filled 
with cle: » well-dressed, well-fed children, were 
features which could not but evoke feelings of joy and 
thankfulness in any Christian heart. But, most truly 
it may be said in missionary as well as other matters, 
* All is not gold that glitters.’ Pleasing as the scene 
was to behold, there was unsoundness within. The 
whole thing was like a huge Christmas-tree, hung 
around with fruit which has not grown out of it, and 
has no natural connection with it. There was a pain- 
ful wnreality about the whole state of things. The 
enthusiasm of the Christian spectator must, in some 
measure, have cooled had he known that the well-filled 
church depended quite as much upon secu/ar as spiri- 
tual considerations, that almost every worshipper looked 





to the hand of the missionary as well as to his lips, 
that the prevailing cry was that of the horse-leech, 
* Give ! Give!” He would moreover, doubtless, have 
been less charmed with the sight of hundreds of sleek 
and well-dressed children in the schools, had he been 
told that they were every one fed and clothed and 
taught at the expense of the Society, whilst the 
parents claimed this as a r7ght, not by any means as 
a favour. Yet such was the actual state of things, 
Each mission-station.resembled an almshouse, and the 
missionary was the almoner. It is superfluous to say 
that such a system could only eventuate in disappoint- 
ment and failure. Such has been the case. The 
Christianity of the people trained under that system 
has necessarily been dwarfed and deformed. It has 
no back-bone even where it is more than nominal.” 


But there is some Gold. 


“In the Church of Bengal there are bright and 
edifying instances, not a few, of those who evince 
earnest zeal for the triumph of Christ’s cause. I could 
pot to native brethren who, in a most laudable way, 

y their pen, or by their purse, or by their preaching, 
strive to further the glorious end we have in view. I 
could tell of those (not paid agents, mind you) who 
speak -of Christ in the shop, in the office, when walk- 
ing by the way; who, when weary with their day’s 
work, stand up in some chapel, or at the corner of 
some street, to proclaim the glad tidings of salvation. 
I could point to one and another, who, instead of de- 
voting their vacations to rest and recreation, have 
elected to devote the time to arduous tours of preach- 
ing in the country towns and villages. These belong 
to the more educated class of our people ; but refresh- 
ing instances of a similar spirit amongst our poorer 
and less-educated members are not wanting. I could 


| introduce you, brethren, to an old blind man whose 
| genial piety and burning zeal for the salvation of souls 


Further on he gives a narrative of the Krishnagur | } 2. been to me a delightsome study for fifteen years 


past. That old sightless believer is never happy but 
when he is doing something for Christ’s glory; from 
time to time he fastens upon some dark soul, and 
never relaxes his hold until, by divine grace, he has 
brought that soul into the marvellous light of the gos- 
pel. He may well be called a father in Israel, for to 
my certain knowledge well-nigh twenty hopeful con- 
verts may look up to him as their spiritual father. I 
could tell, moreover, of 2 poor Bengali woman who 
might without impropriety be termed a@ mother in 
Israel. Modest, meek, and retiring, she shrinks from 
observation, but she toolovesto work forthe Master, and 
it has been her blessed privilege to bring about a dozen 
of her benighted sisters to the knowledge of the truth. 
I could show you a converted scavenger, who, with 
broom and rake in hand, delighted to speak of Him 
whom his soul loved, and who now rejoices over six 
of his brethren whom he has brought to the feet of 
Jesus.” 


English Converts of Native Instructors. 

Mrs. Mullens, the apostle of Zenana Missions in 
Bengal, was led to Christ by the instructions of the 
lamented Sujat Ali. Major Conran, who was about 
a quarter of a century in India, in his autobiography 
of an Indian officer, thus writes of his own con- 
version :— : 

‘I found among the Christian natives a vital power 
of religion, quite equal to cope with my hostility to 
truth, and, unlike any of my countrymen, they were 
ready to address me regarding the condition of my 
soul; and in spite of all my evasions, would often 


















































ress home the most solemn truths until my conscience 
none re-awakened and my refuges of lies were 
scattered to the winds. Iwas compelled to own their 
superiority in this respect to my own venerated race 
and country, and I perceived Native Christianity was 
a tree bearing fruit whose seed was in itself. Instead 
of coming to India, as I had fondly boasted, to 
enlighten the natives, I was there, on the very theatre 
of my ancestors’ renown for several generations past, 
of which I was proud to a degree, learning the first 
principles of religion from the despised Bengali.” 

It is freely acknowledged that on the whole the 
native churches are not in a very satisfactory state. 
If it be asked whether as arule the native converts 
are very zealous for the conversion of their brethren, 
the answer is that they are not. They are rot full of 
faith and hope, and all the graces of the gospel. But 
acertain proportion of them is in a different case. 
Even in vigorous congregations at home, it is but a 
select few that are of much use, working heartily for 
Christ. In the Indian congregations there are com- 
monly a few such, and through them it is expected 
that much will yet be done for Christ. 


A Medical Missionary Agency wanted. 


Dr. Valentine, of the United Presbyterian Mission, 
Jeypore, speaks strongly of the meed of a female 
medical missionary agency :— 

“T have personally come so little in contact with 
the practical working of this important branch of 
Medical Missionary labour, that I am unable to say 
anything about it, but I look upon it as most im- 
a PR tag an amount of human suffering that 

ies beyond the reach of any medical man, and 
bringing to a knowledge of the truth those who are 
literally shut up from-other forms of mission agency. 
T am afraid that for many years to come we must look 
for our supply of Female Medical Missionaries to our 
versatile and enterprising American brethren. Already 
they have made a noble beginning. I might almost 
say every missionary iz /ndia wishes them * God 
speed!’ Not the least interesting paper at the next 
Missionary Conference will be that on ‘ Female Medi- 
cal Missions, their history. and work for the last ten 
years!’ By one of themselves !” 


Dr. Scudder bore a cordial testimony in their 
favour :— 


“T am persuaded that these medical ladies are 
doing a great and good work, benefiting not only the 
bodies but the souls of their patients. I have made 
inquiries in reference to their work among different 
missionary bodies, and find that they have visited 
large numbers of houses and treated thousands of 
patients during the past year. I bid them God speed 
in their work, and hope that many more will come.” 


THE AWAKENING IN CALCUTTA. 


In corroboration of what was stated on this subject 
in our last number, we subjoin an extract from a 
Calcutta letter, giving an account of some of the 
meetings :— 

‘* Special services were held in Union Chapel, the 
Wesleyan Chapel, and the London Mission Chapel 
at Hastings. It was very gratifying to see the large 
numbers which assembled every evening. I have 
heard more tham one minister publicly confess that 
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his feeble faith was rebuked by the unexpectedly good 
attendance and sustained interest of these meetings. 
Each evening those who were concerned about salva- 
tion were invited to remain after the general audi- 
ence had dispersed. At Union Chapel many did so 
who were manifestly aroused and deeply impressed 
by the truths which had been earnestly and affec- 
tionately urged on their consideration. A number of 
Christian friends individually gave them the guidance 
and encouragement which their cases seemed to need. 
At a meeting of those who had derived special 
benefit from the week’s services at Union Chapel, 
nearly,a hundred persons gave in their names as 
desirous to profess the Lord Jesus Christ. Last week 
special services were held every evening in the Circu- 





lar Road and Lall Bazaar Baptist Chapels. As to | 
results, the Rev. A. Williams says, ‘I know of six- | 


teen cases of what appear to be decided conversion, 


some of these being very remarkable.’ On Tuesday, | 


the 23rd instant, a meeting of the pastors of native 
Christian churches was held, and a plan for united 
weekly prayer-meetings, to be held in both the 
northern and southern parts of the city was adopted. 
Our native brethren propose to hold two or three 
such meetings weekly for some months to come.” 


INFIDEL TENDENCIES AMONG EDUCATED HINDUS, 


‘‘We are all aware that in some of the places 
where we are called on to labour, the spread of Eng- 
lish education has produced a complete revolution in 
the current of native thought with reference to Chris- 
tianity. Such is certainly the case with Madras. The 
objections brought forward fifteen or twenty years ago, 
are never heard now from educated youngmen. They 
have moved on into far more difficult and dangerous 
lines of thought.. The purest unbelief; originated by 
those who are called philosophers in Europe, seems 
coming in like a flood onIndia. Our young men now 
carefully study the works of Darwin, Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, Newman, Stuart Mill, and Colenso, and 
from such sources draw their objections to Christianity. 
I have, ere now, been asked to get the works of 
Colenso, Mill, and Spencer, for my Hindu friends in 
boxes of books from home. To my certain know- 
ledge, numbers of Hindus are regular subscribers to 
Bradlaugh’s ational Reformer, and there are‘weekly 
meetings where this. publication is regularly read and 
discussed. The opinion is widely spread, among the 
best educated natives, that Christianity is an. anti- 
quated superstition, believed in by very few, even in 
England, who are well educated. Now this state of 
things must be met, not only by ourselves, but by our 
best native helpers.”—Rev. George Hall, of Madras. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
M. GUIZOT. 


M. Guizot, after surviving most of his contem- 
poraries, has passed away, in his eighty-seventh year, 
having been born at Nismes in 1787. Of Huguenot 
origin, he was educated at Geneva, whither his mother 
had fled from the Revolution; and to his education 
his ideas on many points were true to the last; for 
he held faithfully by the Calvinistic doctrines of 
the Reformed Church; and perhaps his peculiar 
views of government, in which constitutionalism was 
to be strangely limited by authority, took some 
tone from the fact that his father had perished 
on the scaffold in 1794. At all events, he was an 
Orleanist, and during a long career he acted as ‘if 
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political safety to France lay with the Bourbons. His 
devotion to them, however, did not conflict with his 
power to do many services for the Reformed Church 
of France, to which he was sincerely attached. If it 
is true that, as a statesman, he was too doctrinaire, 
and as an historian too “pragmatic,” it cannot be 
doubted that he was an earnest Christian, and that 
he was faithful to what he felt to be the welfare of 
France. During the various periods that the Bour- 
bons occupied the throne, he was a prominent person 
in the government of his country. In 1814, he be- 
came Professor of Modern History at the Sorbonne, 
and, while still young received a seat in the cabinet. 
He was at one time Ambassador in England, at an- 
other Foreign Secretary, and various other high 
offices he at one time or other filled with talent. As 
an orator, he was perhaps too stately; but he was 
never wanting in emergencies, for he was master of 
that calm scorn which is so often found adequate to 
quell unruly assemblies when eloquence itself may 
fail, That was surely a characteristic reply which on 
one occasion he made to his revilers in the Chamber, 
who had been reproaching him: ‘‘ You may heap 
insult upon insult, outrage upon outrage, but the pile 
can never reach the height of my contempt.” 

His marriage, no doubt, did much to make more 
decided, if that were possible, his Orleanist pro- 
clivities. The first Madame Guizot was a politician as 
well as story-writer ; and the way in which he was 
introduced to her reads like a page of romance. 
Mademoiselle Pauline de Meulan, the daughter of a 
distinguished family who had been ruined by the Revo- 
lution, found herself compelled for support to become 
editor of a journal called the Pudbliciste, which upheld 
the Bourbon interest. A serious malady, brought on 
by overwork, prostrated her. In the midst of her 
distress and despair, she received an anonymous letter, 
in which, while she was urged to preserve her tran- 
quillity, an offer was made to perform her task during 
her illness. The letter was accompanied by an article, 
its ideas and style so modelled on her own, that it 
was accepted and published; and regularly similar 
contributions followed till she was better. She ear- 
nestly besought her benefactor to reveal himself: the 
incognito at last appeared; and before very long 
Mademoiselle de Meulan became Madame Guizot— 
to be the worthy helpmeet 8f her husband. After 
having made valued contributions to the literature of 
her country, she died in 1827. 

Though Guizot’s name will remain as that of a great 
statesman, his chief fame will rest on his literary pro- 
ductions. He was ceaselessly busy, and when political 
changes set him free, it was his delight to retire to 
Val Richer, there to study and write, and indulge his 
simple tastes. His great works are the ‘‘ History of 
Civilisation in Europe,” the ‘‘ History of the English 
Revolution,” ‘‘ History of France,” “* Meditations on 
the Essence of the Christian Religion,” and ‘‘ Medita- 
tions upon the Actual State of the Christian Religion.” 
In all of these we see the honest thinker, the true patriot, 
the humble Christian, and we are not unfrequently sur- 
prised at the calm way in which he diagnoses the 





diseases of his country, and the straightforward way 
in which he expresses his convictions. This, for in- 
stance, occurs in his ‘‘ History of France : ”— 


“ And still, after so many centuries of such a grand 
and brilliant career, France has not yet attained the 
end to which she ever aspired, to which all civilised 
communities aspire, and that is order in the midst of 
movement, security and liberty united and lasting. 
She has had shortcomings which have prevented her 
from reaping the full advantage of her merits; she 
has committed faults which have involved her in 
reverses. Two things, essential to political prosperity 
amongst communities of men, have hitherto been to 
seek in her: predominance of public spirit over the 
spirit of caste or of profession, and moderation and 
fixity in respect of national ambition both at home and 
abroad. France has been a victim to the personal 
passions of her chiefs and to her own reckless change- 
ability.” 

France will miss the presence of the thoughtful, 
good old man, whose aims were never selfish or un- 
patriotic, though he may sometimes have judged 
wrongly; and the Christian world will mourn him, 
for it was his delight to hear of Christian work and 
progress. His influence did more than that of any 
one else to save his church from the worst evils of 
Socinianism, and his country from those of Romanism, 
notwithstanding that at one time he somewhat! un- 
advisedly argued in favour of the temporal sovereignty 
of the Pope—one of several points in which it was 
difficult for Englishmen to sympathize with him. 


The thinning of the ranks is ever going on. 
BisHoPp SUMNER, who for a period of almost unpre- 
cedented length, filled the see of Winchester (retiring 
in 1869), had so dropped out of the public view that 
many had ceased to think of him as living, and the 
calm departure of the good old man, who had already 
rested for some years from his labours, seemed like 
the death of a patriarch who had been left among us 
from a much earlier age. The American Episcopal 
Church has lost Dr. WHITEHOUSE, Bishop of Illinois, 
a man of learning, a classical scholar, an accom- 
plished linguist, and an eloquent preacher. Dr. 
Whitehouse, at the request of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, preached in 1867 at the opening of the 
Pan-Anglican Synod, and was honoured by receiving 
the degree of LL.D. both from Cambridge and Ox- 
ford. The Rev. H. W. PARKINSON, of Rochdale, 
has been summoned at an early age from labours of 
great usefulness. His “Three Ways of Spending 
Sunday ” and his ‘‘ Vices of the Day ” are the writings 
of one who knew what was needed—eminently prac- 
tical in his view of what was good for the time, and 
of the way of reaching the people around him. The 
“Vices of the Day” were delivered as lectures to 
the working classes, and were eminently successful. 
The connection of Mr. CHARLES GILPIN with efforts 
against slavery, with the Peace Society, and all other 
objects of philanthropy usually promoted by the 
Society of Friends and those who share their aims, 
entitles him to a word of remembrance. May the 
service of God, in all its departments, have many 
recruits to take the place of such men ! 
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BESSY 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER IV.—AN IMPROMPTU JOURNEY. 
E.Sos 
did not 
meet 
any one 
con- 
nected 
with the 
pro- 
mised 
ex pedi- 
tion, 
till she 
came 
upon 
Ann 
S 1 m- 
m.€ CE, 
who was 
playing 

at 


me who 
can” 
with a heap of others, splashing through the 
wet of the broad gutter and the street refuse. 
Her dirty pinafore was in rags, her shoes had 
the toes sticking out, her hair was matted, her 
face dirty. Evidently she was not smartened 
up to go off pleasuring to the fields in a van. 
Bessy’s heart sank within her. 

“ Oh, it was all a flam ; mother had only 
said it to get rid of them because they 
bothered her ; they were not going again to 
the fields at all afore next. year,” carelessly 
called out Ann Simmett in answer to Bessy’s 
scarcely-breathed word of inquiry. And Bessy, 
in her bitter disappointment, burst into tears. 

“Why, bless me, is the girl a taking it to 
heart like that?”. exclaimed Mrs. Simmett 
from the door of the shed, where she stood 
regarding. Bessy. 
up like that—a bonnet. and all! 
goose you must be; Bessy Wells !” 

“ J—if you please, it was.the thought of 
seeing the green fields,” meekly stammered 
Bessy, feeling ashamed of herself, and trying 
to dry her. eyes. ‘ ‘‘ Mother used to tell me 
about them.” 

The hard, coarse life, that the people 
living in these miserable districts of neces- 
sity lead, tends to deaden the feelings. But 
| a gleam of pity did float into Mrs. Simmett’s 
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| lilies, and all kinds o’ beautiful sorts. 


“ Catch | 


| heathen as to the world outside on’t.” 


‘cluded the woman. 
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“ And to dress yourself here courts and alleys ?” she rejoined. 


mind then; nay, of sympathy; for she re- 
membered the early time when she had 
loved green fields herself. Perhaps it was 
called up by the grievous look of disappoint- 





ment on Bessy’s wan face, or perhaps by the 


allusion to her dead mother. 

“Why don’t you go and see the green 
fields, child?” she asked. “Do you mean 
to say you’ve mever seen any ?” 


** No, ma’am ;: never.” 


“Well, you can soon: see ’em. There’s 
grass enough within reach, without junketing 
off in pleasuring-vans to get to it. Go to 
one o’ the grand parks. It’s not over far— | 
close by, so to say.” 

** And—are flowers there too; buttercups | 
and daisies ?” asked Bessy. 

‘Why, the grass is full of ’em, child ; and 
there’s better flowers than that—roses and 
And 
there’s grand ladies and gentlemen a riding | 
up and down there in their carriages.” 

A woman, standing just inside the shed, | 
picking potatoes out of a bin, had paused in 
her occupation and turned round to look at 
Bessy. | 

“Have that there child never seen no 
fields !” she exclaimed in an accent of sur- 
prise. ; 

“ Well, I suppose not,” said Mrs. Simmett, 
lowering her’voice to answer. ‘ What with 
her lame leg, and what’ with her mother’s 
rheumiatis, which made her no better nora 
cripple, the child has never, as I b’lieve, been 
out o’ this precious close, smoky place. One 
can’t wonder that she wants to look a bit 
about her elsewhere.” | 

The woman, who was a stranger and had 
but just come to live in Dart Street, dropped 
another potato into the scale, and then 
glanced again at Bessy. 

“ What, never been away at all from these 


“ Never once, I fancy,” replied Mrs. Sim- 
mett. “The father haven’t troubled to take 
her, and the mother couldn’t ; and she’s too 
timid to stray off by herself. They’ve kept | 
her mostly in-doors ; she’s but a poor little 


‘** Well, I never heard of such a case,” con- 
“Just weigh these here 
taters.” 

Bessy had partly caught the conversation. 
She scarcely understood it, except that it 
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seemed to reflect on her for not having seen 
and learnt more ; and she felt ashamed to be 
so ignorant—so much behind other people. 
As Mrs. Simmett turned round from weighing 
the potatoes, she was again struck with the 
wan, eager, up-turned face, silently appealing 
to her sympathies from its very helplessness. 

“Look here,” said she, to the group of 
ragged children gathered round, a thought 
occurring to her. “Some of you be off to 
one o’ them there parks, and Bessy Wells 
can go along o’ you. It’s a pity the child 
shouldn’t see the green grass for once, if she’s 
hankering for’t—and now that she’ve tidied 
herself up, and all. Our Ann shall go too. 
Here, Ann!” 

Ann Simmett, at play still, shrieking and 
laughing, came splashing through the gutter 
at her mother’s sharp call. There was no 
need to urge them to the expedition. These 
children were only too-eager to enter on any 
course that brought them change, espeCially 
if it took them away from home. 

With a shout and clatter, hardly waiting 
to comprehend Mrs. Simmett’s views, they 
all, more than a dozen of them, started away 
at once, ragged, untidy, half-naked as they 
were, Bessy and her crutch speeding nimbly 
with them. No especial spot, or park, had 
been indicated; and, if it had been, they 
might not have known the most direct road 
to it. Some of them had a general idea that 
the parks lay westward, and they took what 
they fancied must be the right direction. 

“They'll not get lost, will they now?” 
asked the woman, as she came out of the 


shed with the potatoes in her apron. She 
had. no children of her own. 
“ Lost!” retorted Mrs. Simmett. ‘“ Not 


they. - The police ’ud mighty soon bring ’em 
home again.” 

Through cross-cuts and by-streets went the 
company, until they emerged in the Strand. 
Bessy had kept up very well with them until 
then, but now she began ¢o feel the keeping- 
up a difficulty. As they turned in the direc- 
tion of Charing Cross, pushing themselves 
rudely and noisily against the passengers 
that crowded the pavement, diving in and 
out amid the carriages in the road, and under 
the horses, Bessy looked after them in dis- 
may. They had crossed the street; Bessy 
contrived to follow them, she did not know 
how. And indeed it was.a marvel that some 
horse or carriage did not knock her down. 
Her hip and leg pained ‘her, as they always 
did on any unusual exertion, and she already 
felt fit to drop with fatigue. As to the rest, 
the more they pushed and incommoded 





people, the better they enjoyed it. Intent on 
this fun, and eager to reach the green fields 
themselves, they paid no heed to Bessy. 

. “Qh please, please wait for me!” she 
called out pleadingly, when they were getting 
on far ahead. ‘Please don’t leave me be- 
hind!” 

Her voice was faint, and they did not hear 
it: it might have been all the same if they 
had heard. Onwards they went, and onwards 
limped Bessy, trying to keep them in view. 
Breathless with the speed, @enfused with 
the noise and bustle of the streets, half sick 
with the intense heat, Bessy began to wish 
she had not come. Her longing for the 
green fields was great, but ‘her fatigue and 
confusion were greater. 

Farther and farther out into thewworld went 
Bessy. The green fields seemed to be very, 
very far off, but each minuteshe thought she 
must get to them the next; and she never 
doubted that her companions—out of sight 
long ago—had already reached them. She 
should find them sitting on ‘the grass in the 
shade, picking the flowers. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” she timidly asked 
of a woman who was standing at a street- 
corner, “ is it far to the green fields ?” 

The woman stared down at Bessy as if she 
did not understand. She was not a pleasant- 
looking woman by any means—dirty, slat- 
ternly, bonnetless, with a white, unwholesome 
face ; evidently a relation in kind to some of 
the women in Peter’s Court. 

“Up there,” she said at last, in a thick, un- 
steady voice, pointing with her hand, 

Bessy and her crutch went on, taking the 
way indicated. Just as she began wondering 
how much farther she cou/d go, she found 
herself in the midst of a great bustle ; a worse 
bustle than any she had encountered in the 
streets. It was, in fact, Waterloo Railway 
Station. People and luggage jostled each 
other on the platform, carriages of various 
kinds: stood about. She could not see any- 
thing of her companions; she could not see 
any green fields. Pushed about, frightened, 
unable to stand or to walk longer, she sank 
down against the wall, But the next mo- 
ment a man, wheeling before him a truck 
heaped up with boxes, sternly ordered her to 
get up and go out of the way. 

She obeyed him instantly, getting away by 
the help of her crutch, but feeling every mo- 
ment that she must drop. Faint, weak, hot, 
terrified, utterly unable to think what to do, 
she looked up at the biue sky, as her mother 
had taught her, and asked God to be pleased 
to help and take care of her. 
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Just then she saw opposite to her a huge 
empty carriage, whose door stood open. 
Might she not be safe from the crowd there ? 
In the moment’s impulse she got into it, shut 
the door after her, and lay down in the near 
corner under the seat. Poor Bessy had no 
idea that she was doing wrong in getting in, 
or that the carriage was just going off on a 
journey. She only looked upon it as a tem- 
porary refuge from the turmoil outside, and 
she thought if she could lie at rest a little 
while, she should feel strong enough to get 
up again and follow her companions. She 
was too tired to move hand or foot: she lay 
perfectly motionless, save for her panting 
breath, enjoyirg the luxury of the quiet and 
rest. 

Some dours were banged, one after the 
other. A man’s head glanced in at this car- 
riage over the closed door ; but he did not see 
her, he supposed it to be empty ; and very 
gently the train moved out of the station. 
The gentle movement did not much trouble 
Bessy ; she had been in a swing once in Dart 
Street, and she thought this was like one ; but 
she was too exhausted to think much, or to get 
up and look. A few minutes, and the poor 
tired child was asleep. 


“Why—what on earth? Who are you ?” 

These words, in an exceedingly surprised and 
rather angry tone, awoke her. But how long 
afterwards it was, she never knew. At one 
of the stations down the line, where the train 
stopped, the guard had opened the door to 
let in a third-class passenger, and now saw 
her. Bessy scrambled to her feet, and picked 
up her crutch. It was the same man who 
had looked in before leaving Waterloo 
Station. 

“What on earth brings you here?” de- 
manded the guard. “ This here carriage was 
empty when we left. Have you got a 
ticket ?” 

“ Please, sir?” was all the answer she made 
in her mind’s confusion. 

“ Where are you going to?” 

“Please, sir, I want to find the green 
fields.” 

The guard muttered to himself that she 
must be a “born natural.” “ Have you got a 
ticket ?” he repeated. 

“No, sir.” And Bessy said it safely, though 
quite ignorant of what a ticket was. “ I’ve 
only my crutch, sir, and my _ handker- 
chief.” 

The guard frowned. 
in?” 

““T don’t know, sir.” 


“Where did you get 





“ Why did you get in? Come! No eva- 
sion.” 

Bessy burst into tears. She saw she had 
done something wrong and felt sorry for it, 
for she was a most conscientious girl; and 
she was now thoroughly frightened. The guard 
began to see that she was lame. 

“If you please, sir,” she sobbed, “the 
crowd pushed me, and I was afraid. I thought 
if I got in here for a minute or two and lay 
down, it would rest me ; and then I suppose 
I went to sleep.” 

“ Well, this is a pretty kettle of fish !” cried 
the guard. “ Have you any money about you 
to pay for it?” ; 

Bessy’s eyes gazed at him in wide surprise 
through her tears at the question.. “Oh no, 
sir; I haven’t any money.” 

“* Where do you live?” 

“ Please, sir, it’s in Peter’s Court. Mother’s 
dead.” 

“Peters Court! That’s in London, I 
suppose. Well, you’d better come out at 
once if you don’t want to be carried farther 
away from it. Were you a boy, I'd have gave 
you a good cuffing for what you’ve done ; but 
as you are a girl, and not a strong one, Ill 
let you off this time. But don’t you go and 
try on any such game as this again.” 

He lifted her down, gave her her crutch, 
said a few words to one of the station, porters, 
and went on with the train. The porter, who 
seemed a very indifferent, stolid kind of man, 
pointed to Bessy the way out of the station, 
without speaking. So there she was; she 
knew not where, or how far from home and 
London ; and—where were her companions ? 

Bessy stood in the white dusty road, and 
looked about her. Which way was,she to 
take? The afternoon sun was still burning 
fiercely, but getting lower in the sky. She 
felt stiff, and so'tired still as to be hardly able 
to stir; but not quite so exhausted as when 
she had got into the carriage. She was very 
hungry, too, having touched nothing since 
her breakfast in the morning. And at that 
she had not eaten much; she was too full of 
pleasurable excitement. 

Ah, how like this was to many of the days 
of life—to a type of life itself! The pleasure 
she had anticipated so vividly had turned out 
nothing but pain. This red-letter day (as it 
was to have been) was proving to be less 
good than those usual days of hers that had 
no pleasure in them. Bessy might have 
taken it as a lesson. This world has no 
perfect pleasure in it ; we must wait for that 
until we get to that other world, that has to 
come hereafter. 
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CHAPTER V.—A GLIMPSE OF PARADISE. 


But which was the way to London? Bessy 
Wells was walking as fast as her tired state 
allowed along the white road when the ques- 
tion flashed into her mind. Was she taking 
the way to it, or from it? She never sup- 
posed but that she must walk back home: she 
had no other means of getting there: but she 
might be walking farther away from it. As 
she stood looking up and down the road, un- 
certain what to do, some children came up 
behind her : little girls with buff-coloured sun- 
bonnets and school-bags in their hands, re- 
turning from afternoon school. 

“Can you please to tell me which is the 
way to London ?” asked Bessy, as they were 
running past. 

The biggest of them stared at Bessy, and 
then burst into a laugh. The question amused 
her. She would have thought it impossible 
that anybody did not know which was the 
road to London. 

“‘Here’s a lame girl wants to know the way 
to London,” she called out rudely to the rest. 
They laughed in answer ; but one of them, a 
pleasant-faced child, came running back. 

“ That’ is the way to London,” she said, 
pointing to the one they had come, the oppo- 
site one to which Bessy had been walking. 
“ It’s a good way off.” 

“Thank you,” said Bessy gratefully. And 
she and her crutch turned to pursue it, the 
little girls standing to stare after her. “ What 
a good thing I asked!” thought Bessy. 

To retrace her steps was weary work ; she 
had really come a good bit out of her road. 
Ere long she began to fear that she could not 
goon. The hot sun blazed down upon her 
head, for the high hedges on either side were 
no protection from it; the white road sent up 
its glare and its dust to her face and eyes ; 
all the pain in her leg and hip had come back, 
and she was more faint than she had felt at 
all. No wonder: with the day’s exertion and 
the day’s fast. 

“If I could but get out of the sun, and rest 
again for a little while !” thought she. “ And 
have a drink of water.” 

The words were scarcely spoken when she 
came to a high dead wall, above which clus- 
tered a mass of tall trees. Bessy fell against 
it for rest. She would have liked to sit down ; 
but the road was so dusty, and she had her 
best frock on. The sun was on her face still. 

She looked about her as she stood leaning 
on her crutch. Handsome iron gates, stand- 
ing open, admitted to the interior ; spacious 
grounds surrounding, no doubt, a gentleman’s 





mansion ; but the house was hidden by the 
towering trees and the thick shrubs. Bessy 
stood for some minutes looking in, yearning 
to be in the shade that the trees cast; and | 
then, in much hesitation, she ventured to 
enter. To the weary child it seemed like a 
very haven of peace and rest. | 

Not up the broad, smooth, gravel path, but 
along the wide, bordering grass, under the | 
trees, went she—onwards and onwards gently. | 
Oh, how beautiful it was! The trees, of many 
shapes and sizes and heights, shaded her 
from the sultry sun, the branches waved in 
the air, the birds sang in them, the fluttering 
leaves were green and lovely. She caught 
glimpses of a wide-spreading lawn, green and 
smooth as that she had seen in the picture 
years before. Lost in the relief afforded, she 
almost forgot to feel her fatigue and pain; 
and she went unconsciously on and on, until 
she was at the other side, or back, of the 
mansion. And the view that burst upon her 
sight there, caused her to sink down in a 
trance of wonder and delight. 

Trees, far more beautiful, grew here : some 
of them seemed in flower, red and white. 
The expanse of the green grass lawn, sloping 
gently downwards, was level as a die. Shrubs 
of many shades were grouped upon and 
around it; flowers of the most enchanting 
shape and colour dotted it. White, pink, 
purple, yellow, violet, crimson—oh, more 
lovely shades and hues than Bessy had ever 
dreamt of! The sweet perfumes exhaled from 
these flowers came wafted to her senses on 
the balmy air. What a contrast to the place 
she lived in—the sickening sights and sounds 
and odours of Peter’s Court! All along, at 
the foot of this sloping lawn, flowed a wide, 
sparkling river ; boats of pleasure were sail- 
ing on it. The blue sky was without a cloud, 
the hot sun was hidden by the trees behind 
Bessy ; and she was at rest. 

“ Ts this heaven ?” wondered the child. 

In her inexperience she thought it must be ; 
or, rather, in her experience—the sad expe- 
rience of which her whole life had consisted, | 
for she could only judge by that. Never had 
she imagined anything like this out of heaven. 
Half sitting, half lying against the trunk of 
one of the large trees, her crutch by her side, 
she gazed around her. 

It was not possible to see all things at | 
once. Where everything is so strangely beau- 
tiful, the eyes are bewildered, and must needs 
linger. Presently she saw something else. A 
little lower down the lawn, nearer the river, 
under the shade of a large weeping elm-tree, 
whose graceful branches swept almost to the 
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ground, sat a party round a table; that had a 
white cloth on it: a gentleman, two ladies, 
and a little girl in white, with blue ribbons in | 
her fair hair. Glass and silver glittered on | 
the table ; transparent cups and saucers stood 
on it; luscious fruits, cakes, delicate slices of 
bread and butter. Bessy knew the rich ripe 
fruit to be strawberries; but oh! not such 
strawberries as were hawked about Dart Street | 
in a barrow for sale, a halfpenny a leaf, small | 
and pale. These strawberries were red and 
fresh, and very large. The ladies and gentle- 
man were talking and laughing in low, plea- 
sant, merry tones ; the little girl was gently 
swaying about a rose by its stem ; and Bessy, 
as she gazed at them, and at the shining 
things on the white-covered table, wondered 
whether all this could be real, or whether it 
was only a dream. 

All in a moment some divine instrument 
of music was softly touched, and a song rose 
on the air. At least to Bessy, poor child, 
it seemed divine. Looking round, she saw 
beyond the shrubs an open window of the 
house, through which the sounds came. Every 
word, spoken with remarkable distinctness by 
the singer, reached Bessy’s ear, and told upon 
her heart. 


‘“* There is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And, with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


“ He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 


“** My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,’ 
The Reaper said, and smiled ; 
Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where He was once a child. 


“ And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
lhe flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above.”’ 


One who had enjoyed better advantages 
than Bessy Wells might have recognised the 
words for verses culled from a poem written 
by a great American poet, and called “ The 
Reaper and the Flowers.” Bessy only knew 
that the words and the music, all in harmony 
with the strangely beautiful things around, 
seemed to strike her very heartstrings, and to 
call up feelings and thoughts that she had 
never in her whole previous life experienced. 


She trembled all over with a kind of nameless | 


ecstasy ; tears filled her eyes. 

The little girl, who was about Bessy’s age, 
came running up the lawn towards the house, 
calling out to the singer, her blue ribbons 
and her fair curls and her pretty white frock 





floating behind her as she ran. 
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“ Rose, don’t you want any tea and straw- 
berries? Mamma says 

And there the young lady, being just abreast 
of Bessy, caught sight of her. For a moment 





| she stood still; and then ran back, looking 


startled. 

“Oh, papa,” she whispered in a tone of 
fear, “ there’s some one so strange, sitting 
down there under the trees. Perhaps it may 
be a robber!” 

“What do you say, Mina?” asked Mr. 
Stafford—for that was his name. And she 
repeated the words again, and pointed to the 
place. 

Mr. Stafford came forward. He might 
have expected to find some strong, burly 
man ; therefore, when he saw a poor little 
girl with a sad, wan, mild face, he was sur- 
prised. 

“Who are you ?” he asked, standing before 
her, and speaking gently; for he had a kind 
heart: and there was that in the child’s 
aspect that would have told him she was a 
sufferer, apart from what the crutch, lying by, 
might have told. 

“Oh, if you please, sir, is this heaven ?” 
spoke Bessy, gazing up at him through her 
wet eyelashes. 

‘Is it— what do you say, my little girl ?” 

“T think it must be heaven, sir.” 

‘‘Why do you think that ?” returned Mr. 
Stafford, looking down at the curious little 
speaker with a half-smile. 

“Oh, sir, because of the big blue sky, and 
the trees, and the flowers, and all the green 
grass, and—and the singing. And ‘there’s 
the beautiful river, sir, running along there,” 
she added, pointing to it. ‘ Mother used to 
read to me about the beautiful crystal river 
that would be in heaven; and the trees to 
shade us, and the leaves to heal us, and the 
light and the flowers.” 

“Ts your mother outside ?” he asked, in a 
tone of considerate kindness ; for the child’s 
words impressed him favourably. 

“ Mother’s dead, sir. She died last winter.” 

Mr. Stafford made no remark, He was | 
looking at her. 

“ Zs it heaven, please, sir ?” 

“This is not heaven, indeed, my little 
girl. Nothing in this world is half so beau- 
tiful as heaven will be. Where do you 
come from ?” he continued, “ What brings 
you here?” 

Bessy told her story. She-was not shy 
when people spoke kindly to hem it was only 
of the rough rude men and women that she 
felt any fear. With her small, pale, weary 
face lifted to the gentleman’s, and her voice 
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very faint and low, for in truth she was sadly 
exhausted, too much so to attempt to rise 
while she spoke, she told him of the day’s 
adventure. Of dressing herself in her best 
things, and coming from Peter’s Court, ex- 
pecting to be taken to see the green fields 
and the daisies and buttercups and other 
flowers—just to see them once—just once. 
And of the disappointment, and of the set- 
ting out with her companions and losing 
them because they went so fast; and of the 
getting into the large carriage out of the way 
of the jostling crowd, and dropping asleep, 
and being brought, she knew not where, or 
how, far from home; and of setting off to 
walk back to London, and of the fatigue in 
the white, hot road, and of coming in at the 
open gates, to sit in the shade and rest. 

“I didn’t come in for harm, sir,” resumed 
Bessy at this juncture; for by this time she 
began dimly to understand that she had had 
no right to intrude ; and once more the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. “I'll go out again, 
| sir, directly ; as soon as ever I can get up 
and walk.” 

“You are lame,” he observed, glancing 
at the crutch, 

“Oh ye§, sir,” she readily answered ; as if 
to be lame was, for her, a matter of course. 

“What have you had to eat since you left 
your home?” he continued; the peculiar 
faintness in the voice and the exhausted look 
in the face prompting the inquiry. 

“JT had a piece of bread and dripping, 
please, sir, for breakfast.” 

** And nothing since ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ What is your name?” 

“ It’s Bessy Wells, sir.” 

She rose as she gave the answer, and took 
up her crutch to depart, fearing to offend if 
she stayed longer. ‘I hope you'll please to 
look over it, sir,” she said: “I didn’t know 
it was any harm, or I’d not have come in.” 

But Mr. Stafford, instead of letting her go, 
took her hand and led her to the table. 
There he put her to sit in a chair, saying a 
few words apart to the two ladies. He had 
quickly discerned that the stray child was at 
least honest and truthful, and superior to her 
apparent condition. 

“This poor little girl has come a great 
way, Mina: she is very tired and hungry,” 
he observed to his young daughter. “ Her 
name is Bessy, and I am sure she is a good 
girl. . Shall we give her some of our tea?” 

“Oh yes, papa,” answered Mina eagerly. 
She had soon found that the stranger did not 
look like a “robber.” 





“What would you like best ?” asked Mrs. 
Stafford, standing up by Bessy, and speaking 
as pleasantly as her husband had spoken. 
“ Bread-and-butter? cake? biscuits? straw- 
berries ?—which will you have? I think 
bread-and-butter would be best to begin with.” 

“If I might have a little water, please 
ma’am ?” Bessy ventured to suggest. “I am 
so thirsty.” 

They gave her a cupful of milk-and-water, 
and some of the nice-looking bread-and- 
butter, and Mina put some strawberries on 
her plate. But, hungry though Bessy was, 
she could not eat much ; the fasting had con- 
tinued too long. As to the strawberries, 
they were more delicious, both in themselves 
and to her parched mouth, than any fruit she 
had ever tasted, and she ate them all. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stafford talked to her between 
whiles. She answered their questions freely ; 
and by the time tea was over, they seemed to 
know as much of her affairs as she knew. A 
young lady, dressed as Mina was, but several 
years older, had come forth from the house 
to listen and look. It was she.who had sung 
the beautiful song. 

“Who is it that has brought you up and 
taught you ?” asked Mrs. Stafford. . 

“Tt was mother, please, ma'am.” 

‘She seems to have done it very well. I 
think she must have been weil brought up 
herself.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am. Father and mother had 
seen better days.” 


“Tt is a great pity your father cannot be 


in regular work,” remarked Mrs. Stafford. 

Bessy made no answer. She would net 
breathe a word in disparagement of her 
father. When questioned upon the cause of 
their reduced condition, she had simply 
replied that her father was not always in work. 

“ How old are you, Bessy ?” 

“Twelve last March, please, ma’am.” 

The next thought that arose to Mr. and 
Mrs. Stafford was—what was to be done with 
her? how was she to be got home? Of 
course, she might be, sent up by a return 
train ; but—what afterwards ? 

“When you get back to the terminus, 
shall you know your way home ?” asked Mr. 
Stafford. 

“ Back where, please, sir ?” 

“ At the bustling place where you got into 
the carriage this morning. 
loo Station. Could you find yéur way home 
from thence ?” 

“Qh no, sir. I should have to ask in the 
street as I go along.” 

Mr. Stafford was balancing a silver fork on 
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his finger and: thinking. He supposed he 
should have to send a servant with her, or 
take her himself. It was impossible to turn 
this poor child adrift in London to run the 
chance of being lost. It might be dusk by 
the time she reached the terminus; and 
besides, she might not be able to walk from 
thence. 

“ Do you live far from the place where you 
found refuge in the carriage?” 

“Yes, sir, very far.” 

“Whereabouts in London is Peter’s Court?” 

“T don’t know, please, sir.” 

“Not know?” 

“We go down Dart Street to it, sir.” 

“‘ And where is Dart Street ?” 

“T can’t tell, please, sir.” 

“You say Peter’s Court is very far from 
the Waterloo Station ?” 

“Oh, a long, long way, sir,” replied Bessy, 
who had computed the: distance by her own 
fatigue. “I never could have thought all 
the world was so far. I kept thinking I 
could not go on any more. And the people 
pushed me and frightened me: Please, sir, 
perhaps there-won't be so many in the streets 
when I go back.” 

“] will take her myself,” said Mr. Stafford 
to his wife. ‘“ And then I can see about that 
parcel which ought to have been sent yester- 
day from Waterloo Station.” 

Mrs. Stafford called a servant, and bade 
her take the little girl in-doors to wash the 
dust off her face and hands. 


CHAPTER VI.—AN ACCIDENT. 


Wuewn Bessy returned, her face reftestied, 
Mina was running about, culling some sweet 
flowers. Bessy asked: permissiomto go close 
to the river and’ look at. it. before she lost 
sight of it for good. 

Standing at the foot of the garden, shielded 
by the shrubs, she gazed at it im silent 
delight. The ripples shone and sparkled in 


| the setting sunlight, the green banks and 


trees on either side the stream seemed full of 
a sheltering peace that Bessy had never 
known, and only dreamt of as pertaining to 
heaven. The pretty boats glided past. From 
one of them there arose the melodious sounds 
of some sweet instrument, softly played. 

“Perhaps it is a harp?” thought Bessy. 
“There'll be harps in heaven.” 

Still she looked and listened, leaning on 
her crutch, It seemed that she could not 
tear herself away. Nevermore in this world, 
as Bessy believed, should she see so beautiful 
a scene as that. The blue evening sky above, 








flecked with innumerable patches of gold ; | called Dart Street.” 


the clear water winding on and on, with its 
look of calm peace, its murmuring softness, 
its smoothly gliding boats, and those strains 
of sweet music! Tears, called up by feel- 
ings too deep to be understood or expressed, 
glistened on her eyelashes. 

“Can mother’s river in heaven be better 
than this?” she asked herself in wonder. 
And truly, to the inexperienced girl who had 
encountered nothing in her whole life but 
the bad air and ill sights and sounds of 
Peter’s Court, it did seem that this pure, 
lovely spot was a very Paradise. 

Mr. Stafford called. her. It. was. time to 
go out to catch the-next up-train.. Mina put 
into her hand the flowers. she’had tied! up; for 
which, and for all else, Bessy spoke a few 
simple thanks as well as. she knew how. 

Looking down on Bessy, as slie limped 
along at his side byaid of her crutch towards 
the station, Mr. Stafford could butfeel deep 
compassion for her,. It is true le did: not 
realise in his mind! the one half of the:misery 
of Peter’s Court that she had had’ toexist in 
from year’s end to year’s end ; he: eould only 
partially picture it. “But for the promised 
life in heaven, that Hereafter that has: to 
come, how would the peor and wretched live 
through this life?” ran his:thouglits.. “This 
child, at least, has: Beem taught to look for 
that Life ;, but I fearfew of them,. asa rule, 
are so taught.” Aid Mr. Stafford was right. 

“You are-very lame, and no doubt often 
in pain,” he observed! to ler. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, glancing: brightly 


up “Bat D shail’ not be lame im Heaven. 
T shalb.ali be:secing it now. IDcouldn’t 
quite: think: ~what. it was like.” 


Mr. Stafford’ rather wondered at the coin- 
cidence of thereply,.just as though she had 
divined his reflections. 

“Were you borm lame, my little child?” 

“Please,.sir,.no. While mother was lying 
in bed with a fever, a girl came in to nurse 
me, and she let me fall.” 

A train came up. They got into it, and 
soon reached Waterloo Terminus. Mr. Staf- 
ford put the child into a Hansom.cab, and 
stepped in himself. And then—and not until 
then—did it occur to him there might be a 
dilemma. 

“Do you know a place called Peter’s 
Court ?” he asked.of the driver. 

‘“‘No, sir; never heard of it. What district 
is it in?” 

“TJ cannot tell you. This child—she has 
lost herself away from home, and I. am going 
fo take her back—says it opens out of a place 
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| « Dart Street ! Peter's Court ! oh repeated | Dart Street was sess i in a commotion | | 
the man. “I’m sure I don’t know where | towards evening, w hen the men were at home | 
either of ’em is.” congregating and smoking in the street, and | 
|| Other cabmen did not know where: he | the women turned out for air—and frequently | 
| inquired of all within hearing. At last one, | to quarrel, and the children to fight. But on | 
who was driving out with a fare, caught the | this particular evening the commotion was | 
name. worse than usual—Bessy saw it atonce. As| 
| “Dart Street! Oh, I know where that is,” | to Mr. Stafford, he stared about from one 
‘he said. “A regular low, wretched place, | side of the cab to the other, hardly liking to | 
| but honester than some such. It’s not over | find himself and a cab in such a locality. | 
|| far.” And he gave the driver the necessary | Some unusual cause of excitement seemed to 
| directions. | be stirring the populace. A great throng had | 
| | 
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| collected about the archway leading into, “Here. You be just at it. Up that there 

| Peter’s Court: men, women, and children | archway.” 

had gathered there, and were elbowing one! Peter’s Court, including its archway, had 

another; others were running up to join | not been built for anything so large as a cab, || @ 

them. |only for individuals. The driver pulled up; 
“Take care! take care!” shouted the mob, | and Mr. Stafford got out to lift down Bessy ||# 

backing in various directions to make way | and her crutch. 





for the cab—a very unusual sight in the nar-| ‘Do you know your way now ?” he asked 
row street—and which had come driving | her. . 
slowly down amid them. | “Ohvyes, sir. Please, sir, this is home.” 


““Whereabouts is Peter’s Court?” asked| But before the answer was quite spoken 
the driver, of the people—who had taken | ‘the neighbours had descried Bessy. They 
refuge against the walls of the houses on either | came pressing up with little regard to the 
side. | obstructing cab and horse, and let loose their 
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tongues upon her with one accord, shouting 
out some important news. It almost ap- 


peared as though she were the object of | 


their excitement. The noise was too great 
for her to immediately understand what 
they said, but she caught its import all too 
soon. 

Roger Wells had met with a serious 
accident. He had been carried home half 
killed. 

Mr. Stafford had not intended to penetrate 





| Bessy, picked Wells up and carried him to 
| his room in Peter’s Court. 
“Tt would have been better to take him to 
| the hospital ; he would have had the best of 
| surgical skill there,” observed Mr. Stafford, 
| after listening to the tale. 
“Oh please, please sir, don’t send nix to 
the hospital!” burst forth Bessy, who had | 
caught the words; and in her grievous excite- 
| ment of fear she fell at Mr. Stafford’s feet 
| and put her hands upon his knees. “ Please 


the unsavoury mysteries of Peter's Court; | let him stay here, sir!—please don’t leave 
but the sad distress of the trembling child— | me all alone! I can nurse him. I nursed 
though with it all she was quiet—prompted | mother.” 
him not to leave her to find her way to her| Mr. Stafford saw her terror. She seemed 
father alone and to the scene that might sur- | to look upon hospitals as places to be dreaded 
round him. He had begun to feel an interest | like prisons, instead of what they really are— 
in her, and for her sake decided to see what | healing mansions, that are a boon to the sick 
the calamity was ; and he followed her through | and helpless. 
the archway. | Well, well, my little girl, we shall see,” 
Pale with an inward dread never before | he said soothingly. ‘ Has any doctor been 
experienced, her poor little hands shaking, | here?” he inquired of those around. 
Bessy guided Mr. Stafford to the right house,| ‘“ No,” was the answer he recéived. The 
and up the old stairs, now crowded with | doctor had been run for, but he had not yet 
people. On the low bedstead in the small | come. 
gloomy room, for it was now dusk, lay Roger! ‘Mr. Stafford looked grave, as if he scarcely 
Wells, groaning with pain, his face white, his | knew what.to be at. Doctors likely to attend 
eyes closed, his frame perfectly still. As | Peter’s Court must know there was but small 
many neighbours, men and women, as the | chance of receiving payment, and probably 
room would hold, were collected in it. Mr. | did not care to hurry themselves to: any 
Stafford inquired particulars. | patient in it, however critical his state might 
It appeared that Wells had come home at | be. Mr. Stafford’s condition in life was so 
seven o'clock, quite sober. Finding Bessy | very different from that of the miserable 
had not returned, he went to the green-| people now around him, that some responsi- 
grocery shed to see what time the pleasure | bility seemed to attach itself to him in this 
party might be expected. There he found | matter—and he felt it. But for Bessy’s im- 
that the proposed jaunt had not taken place. | ploring cry, he would have taken upon him- 
It had been a mistake altogether ; no doubt, | self to have Wells conveyed to the nearest 
as he was told, an error of poor Bessy’s | hospital. Very considerably relieved he | 
imagination. Next he asked for Bessy, and | was to see, in the midst of his hesitation, | 
heard the tidings they had to tell. Bessy | a young man enter, who was evidently the | 
was lost. The rest of the boys and girls, as | doctor. | 











Mrs, Simmett volubly explained, had got 
back during the afternoon, reporting that 
they had lost Bessy. What they said was 
that Bessy had lost them—had “ gone away” 
from them in the street. 

Roger Wells, who was really very fond of | 
his afflicted child, though he did not show it | 
much in his conduct, collected hastily what 
particulars he could, as to where she was 
missed, and then set off to apprize the police 
and to search for her himself, turning sharply 
out of Dart Street at headlong speed. At 
that unlucky moment, a break with restive 
horses came dashing along, and sonehow 
Wells was knocked down and run over. | 
Certain denizens of the locality, following | 


. o a 5} 
close at his heels, interested in the search for | 





**What’s to do here?—who’s hurt?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Whatley ; for that was his name, 
and he it was who had seen Mrs. Wells in 
her last illness. ‘Is there such a thing as a 
candle in the place? I should like to have 
it lighted if there is.” 

Bessy alone knew where she kept the 
candle and candlestick. In spite of her dis- 
tress and fear, she did not lose her capa- 
city for usefulness, and she lighted it in a 
trice. 

The doctor then ordered the women to take 
her and themselves away while he examined 
Wells. Hesent away most of the menalso; a 
decent man whom he knew a little of, Richard 
Sale, and Mr. Stafford being alone permitted 
to remain. 
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The first thing poor Bessy knew after that, 
| as she sat below on the lowest stair, the con- 
' gregated women around her keeping up an 

incessant chattering, was that Richard Sale 
touched her on the shoulder, and drew her 
into his room on the ground-floor. The man 
| was very different from the general men of 
' Peter’s Court; quiet, well-conducted, supe- 


misfortune to his present condition. His 


months ago. 


said cheerfully ; “and he——” 





rupted Bessy, clasping her hands. 

| “Yes, child, he’ll get well; and he is not 
| to go to the hospital,” added Richard Sale. 
“The gentleman and the doctor are talking 
together about it up-stairs now. I heard the 
gentleman say that he would pay him ; and 
I told them how handy you were in the way 
of nursing.” 

“YT should think no one was ever so 
good ay that gentleman,” cried Bessy breath- 
lessly. 

“He does seem good,” assented Richard 
Sale. 


doctor ; he did more than that. When he 
was saying good-bye to Bessy, he put some 
money in her hand, and said he would come 
again in a few days. In fact, Mr. Stafford— 
brought thus into unexpected contact with 
this unwholesome place, Peter’s Court, and 
with the poor people passing their depress- 
ing existence within its precincts, and with 
this sad accident that had suddenly laid 
one of them helpless—felt his benevolence 
aroused, perhaps also somewhat of his 
conscience. 

It was impossible to Kelp contrasting sug- 
gestively their lot with his own ; and he in- 
wardly resolved to, at least, see Roger Wells 
through his illness. Which of course meant 
supplying Bessy with money for necessaries 
during its duration. It seemed to be a duty 
thrown in his path. 

“* Never to have had any other experience 
in life but what she has gathered in these 
stifling dens!” he exclaimed to himself, his 
thoughts running upon Bessy, as he was 
piloted back through crowded Dart Street in 
the cab which had waited for him. “ Never 
to have seen the green fields, or to have 
tasted the fresh pure country air !” 

That night Bessy Wells had a very pleasant 








Mr. Stafford not only promised to pay the | 


| but curious dream. 





rior. He had known sorrow in many | by the sight of the lovely spot that she had 
ways; had been reduced by sickness and | truly taken for heaven. 


wife and children had died, one after another; | 
the last of them, a little boy, only some three | 
| for we sometimes behold things in dreams 
“It’s not as bad as we feared, Bessy,” he | 
| this world in reality. 
“ Oh, and will he get well, please ?” inter- | 


| other hand lay a wide, immense plain, dull and 
| gloomy, and crowded with miserable people, 





A neighbourly woman, | 
one Martha Jones from a proximate room, | 
came in to sit up with the sick man, for the 
poor are ever ready to help ane another ; and 
poor, exhausted Bessy fell asleep on her 
own little bed as soon as she lay down. The 
dream was no doubt induced by her adven- 
tures that day, good and bad, and especially 


She thought she saw on the one hand the | 
most beautiful garden conceivable; more 
beautiful even than the one she had been in, 


more vividly than we can ever see them in 
The grass looked 
dazzlingly green, the flowers were of the 
richest colours, the trees seemed to be bow- | 
ing their graceful branches. All round the 
grass flowed a silver river, on which floated 
golden boats containing people in white robes, 
who were singing melodiously. The blue 
sky overhead sparkled with innumerable stars: 
it was altogether most beautiful. On the 


just like those that crowded Peter’s Court: 
indeed, Bessy thought she recognised some 
of the faces. They were dirty, and ragged 
and wretched, and ill, and suffering; and 
they seemed to have no aim, no comfort, no 
hope. 

Bessy’s heart sunk as she looked at 
them. Oh, it was sad to see! Where were 
they all going to, these poor hopeless people? 
and what was to become of them? All at 
once Bessy discerned a figure in white, glo- 
riously radiant, standing on the green lawn, 
and looking over the river at them. His 
face was full of compassion and sweetness ; 
his hair was encircled by a golden halo, and 
she seemed to know intuitively that it was 
Jesus Christ. “Iam here to save them all,” 
He said to her with a loving smile, in answer 
to her doubts ; ‘to save all who wi. If 
they but only look to me, I will save them,” 
And Bessy’s heart glowed within her at the 
words with a joyous glow that it would never 
experience in this life. He stood on the 
brink, and stretched forth his hands to them 
invitingly, the same winning smile of com- 
passionate mercy turned on them from his 
sweet face. Bessy burst into tears in her ex- 
citement ; she called out, ‘Oh, look to Him! 
look to Him! he will save you.” And just 
as she saw many of their heads beginning 
slowly to turn to Him in response to his | 
invitation, she awoke. 

The actual tears were running down her 
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| books as well as those which are predictive ; 
| so that the prophetical writings have to be 
| divided into two classes—the prophetical his- 
(torical books (prophete fpriores) and the 

prophetical predictive books (frophete pos- 
| teriores), both being composed by men be- 


_ the twelve minor prophets, Hosea, Joel, Amos, | 
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cheeks, For some brief moments she could 
not tell where she was, or what had hap- 
pened. Then she sawthe candle and the room, 
and Martha Jones dipping some rags in the | 
cooling lotion to put on her father’s head; | 
and she knew it had been but a dream. 


| and every one of us.” 


“ But, oh, I think it is true!” said the 
little girl to herself, in a happy tremble of 
hope. “ Jesus will save us all if we look to 
Him—even us poor, poor people in Peter’s 
Court! Father, and me, and Martha Jones, 





THE PROPHETICAL BOOKS 


I,—INTRODUCTORY, 


fa the threefold division of the sacred 
books in the Jewish canon the second 
place is assigned to the prophets, Under 
this head are comprehended the historical 


longing to the class of prophets, who were the 
literary men of the nation. It is with the 
latter of these alone that we are at present con- 
cerned. To this class belong the three greater 
prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and 





. Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, | 
| Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 
: Besides these there is the Book of Daniel, 


| 
| 
| 


| To these two the law and the prophets had 
| special relation respectively ; by the law the 
' National organization as a theocracy was 


which, though placed among the Ketfibim or 
Hagiographa in the Hebrew canon, is in the | 
LXX. and the Vulgate ranked after the Book | 


| of Ezekiel, and properly belongs to the pro- | 


phetical books. | 

Before entering on the consideration of | 
the separate prophetical books, it may be of | 
advantage to take a survey of prophetism 
among the Hebrews in general. 

The ancient Israel sustained a twofold 
character: it was a national organization, and 
it was the symbol of a spiritual institute. 


constituted and regulated; by the prophets 
the spiritual aspect of the theocracy was pro- 
minently presented, the spiritual needs of the 
people cared for, and the spiritual life of the 
community sustained. Whilst on the king 
and the priest devolved the task of seeing 
that the ceremonial and political ordinances 
of the law were carried out and obeyed, to 
the prophet belonged the duty especially of 
directing the thoughts of the people to the 
higher conception of their relation to God as 
his creatures, and urging upon them that 
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spiritual worship and internal sanctity which 
alone are acceptable to Him. Hence it is 
chiefly on moral and spiritual themes that 
they dilate in their writings ; on the character, 
claims, and progress of the kingdom of God 
amongst men, on the evils of sin as a moral 
offence, and the excellencies and advantages 
of righteousness and moral purity to nations 
and individuals. They ever also direct their 
glance forward to the advent of Him in whom 
all righteousness was to be perfected, and by 
whom the kingdom of God in ‘its spiritual 
aspect was to be finally established on the 
earth. Prophecy is thus the companion and 
complement of the law and the preparation 
for the gospel. The prophets were a succes- 
sion or order of men, organically united and 
acting in unison, “who, capacitated and en- 
dowed by a special spiritual gift, exerted on 
the theocracy an extraordinary, vitalising, 
creative activity, and through special divinely 
effected insight into the essence and object 
of the divine counsel announced this, and led 
on the people to its realisation.” * 

The special function of the prophet under 
the ancient dispensation may be learned 
from what God said to the Israelites through 
Moses : “ I will raise them up a prophet from 
amongst their brethren like unto theé, and I 
will put my words in his mouth, and he shall 
speak unto them all that I shall command 
him. And it shall come to pass that whoso- 
ever will not hearken to my words which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of 
him.” God then, after denouncing condign 
punishment on all who should presume to 
speak as a prophet in the name of God, 
though not commissioned by Him so to 
speak, as well as on all those who should 
speak in the name of other gods, proceeds to 
furnish a criterion or test by which the people 
might determine whether any protessing to 





speak in God’s name was a true prophet or 
not. “ When,” says He, “a prophet speaketh | 
in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow 


~ © Hivernick, Einleit. ins A. T., ii. 2, p. 2. | 
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not nor come to pass, that is the thing which 
the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet 
hath spoken presumptuously ; thou shalt not 
be afraid of him” (Deut. xviii. 18—22). 
From this passage it is clear that the main 
function of the prophet was to speak to the 
people in the name of the Lord such words 
as God had commissioned him to speak. For 
our present purpose it is not necessary to in- 
quire whether the passage refers to the series 
of prophets whom God was to raise up and 
send to his people, or is a promise of the one 
great Prophet who was “in the fulness of 
time” to appear as God’s messenger to Israel. 
I believe it is the latter as inclusive of the for- 
mer, but this matters not at present ; in either 
case we have in the words of God himself a | 
definition of the true idea, functions, and | 
claims of a prophet. Israel, the covenant | 
. people of God, his inheritance, and the sub- | 
jects of his theocratic rule, could not de left 
without special communications to them of | 
his will; and as they could not endure to 
hear Him speaking to them as He spoke to 
them from Sinai, it was necessary that men | 
like Moses should be raised up to whom He | 
might convey what He willed the people to 
be tol? This did not necessarily include in 
every case the prediction of future events. 
Still, from the test which God gave the people 
by which the pretensions of any one claiming 
to be a prophet were to be tried, it is evident 
that the ability to predict what was future was 
an indispensable quality of the true prophet. 
Whilst the heathen used all manner of sorcery 
and soothsaying to find signs of the divine 
will and to discover what might lie in the | 
undeveloped future, Israel was to be pri- 








vileged to know what God saw meet they 
should know of these by an express message | 
As Balaam, 
when under divine inspiration, said, “‘ There 
is no enchantment in Israel, and no divina- 
tion in Jacob: at the time” (or in due time) 
“it shall be spoken to Israel and Jacob what | 
God doth.”* God, therefore, was pleased to | 
raise up a succession of men to whom He 
revealed his will that they might convey it | 
to the people, and to whom He gave the | 
power of foreseeing and foretelling future | 
events, as at once part of what He would | 
have them to communicate, and that by which 
their claims to the prophetic office were to 
be tested and proved. 

The name properly designative of such func- 
tionaries was wadi (S°23), a noun derived from 
the verb ada (832), to “ announce” or “ tell,” 





* Num. ‘xxiii, 23. 


: See Hengstenberg, Gesch. Bileams, 
p. 121 ff, 





in which sense, though the Qal is not used 
in Hebrew, it is found in the cognate Arabic, 
Hence the primary idea of the word is that 
of a speaker or announcer; and as the verb is 
only used in the Niphal and Hithpael forms, 
this, as well as the form of the noun, indi- 
cates a certain passivity on the part of the 
speaker. Accordingly we find the verb in 
the Niphal always used in the sense of speak- 
ing by divine impulse really or pretendedly, 
and in the Hithpael, besides this, it is some- 
times used of one who, under some evil in- 
fluence, appears or acts as one insane ; as ¢.g. 
1 Sam. xvili. 10, where it is said of Saul that 
the evil spirit came upon him (8227*)), “he 

became possessed” or “ raved” (not “ prophe- 
sied,” as in the Authorised Version). The pri- 


mary meaning of zadi is well expressed by the | 


Greek synonyme zpodyrys, from mpddnm, “TI 
| speak before,” or “ instead of,” and which, as 
| commonly used by the Greeks, designated one 
| who speaks to men in place of, or in the 
name of, the gods, an interpreter of the gods ; 
whence poets are called prophets of the gods— 
prophets of the muses.* A passage * which 
seems decisive as to the proper meaning of 
nabi is Exod. vii. 1, where God says to 
Moses, “See, I have made thee a god to 
Pharaoh: and Aaron shall be thy prophet” 
(722); that is; Thou shalt be the source 
of communication, the inspiring power, and 
Aaron shall speak for thee, shall be the me- 
dium of communication, and shall convey to 
Pharaoh what thou layest to his hand. So, 
on a previous occasion, God said to Moses 
regarding Aaron, “ He shall be to thee instead 
of a mouth, and thou shalt be to him instead 
of God” (Exod. iv. 16), where the same 
idea substantially is conveyeds The zadi, 
or prophet, then, was primarily one who 


formed a medium of communication between 


God and man—one to whom God made 
known his mind and will, and whose duty it 
was to convey to others what had thus been 
communicated to him. In this sense Abra- 
ham is called (Gen. xx. 7) a nabi, or pro- 
phet, and the term is applied to the patriarchs 
| generally in Psalm cv. 15 ; God conveyed im- 
mediately his mind to them, and they taught 
what He had told them to others. As it is 
expressed by the prophet Amos, “ The Lord 
revealed his secret unto his servants the 
prophets,” and they made it known to the 
people. 

In accordance with this the prophet is 
represented as being brought under 2 divine 








* Plato, Repub., i. p. 366 B.; Phiedr., p. 262 D. Themis- 
tius (Orat., xxiii. p. 290) spez aks of "ApusroréAous mpopyTHy, 2 
prophet, z.e, interpreter of Aristot-e. 
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' borne by the divine impulse ; and so against | 
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impulse, or influence, by which he was wholly | 
mastered and subjected to the divine teach- | 
ing and guidance. The language usually | 
employed consists of such phrases as, “ The 
Spirit of the Lord fell upon,” “ The word of 
the Lord came unto,” “ The hand of the Lord 
came upon,” or “was strong upon,” the indi- | 
vidual who was selected to bear the message 
of the Lord. The impulse seems to have been 
irresistible, and to have frequently if not always 
thrown the prophet into an ecstatic state, or 
state of trance, in which, withdrawn from the 
perception of objects around him, and lifted 
above the sphere of his own consciousness, 
he saw and heard what God willed him to 
see and hear. The apostle Peter speaks of | 
the ancient prophets as (iro rvevparos dyiov | 
epdpevor) Carried away, or borne away, by | 
the Holy Spirit, so that prophecy came not 
{SeAjpatt dvOpwrov) by man’s will, but by 
the power of the Holy Spirit: ‘ prava- | 
luit prophetia ipsi etiam invito,” as Jarchi | 
expounds the Old Testament phrase, “ the | 
hand of the Lord was upon” the prophet. 
Jeremiah describes the impulse that came 
upon him as altogether irresistible, and com- 
pelling him, even against his will, to speak 
the Word of the Lord. “I said, I will not 
make mention of Him, nor speak any more 
in his name. But his word was in my heart 
as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I 
was weary with forbearing, and I could not 
stay” (xx. 9). Exposed to injury because of 
what he uttered, the thought came into the 
mind of the prophet that he would escape | 
this by holding his peace, but he was unable 
to carry out this resolution; he was over- 


his own will he continued to speak as a pro- 
phet, and thereby to incur the enmity and 
persecution of those against whose miscon- 
duct he spoke. So overpowering was the | 
effect of the divine afflatus on the individual | 
on whom it came, that it often left him utterly | 
exhausted. When Saul visited Samuel at 

Naioth in Ramah the Spirit of God was upon | 
him, and he became possessed, and became | 
another man, and as the result he stripped off | 
his clothes, and lay down naked all that day, 
and all that night, utterly prostrated and 
helpless. When the vision of God came on | 
Ezekiel by the river Chebar he fell upon his | 
face, and it was not till the Spirit entered 

into him, and set him again on his feet, that 

he was able to listen to the words in which 

God gave him his commission and his instruc- 

tions as a prophet. When Daniel on one | 
occasion received a vision from the Lord, 
though he alone saw the vision, the men that 





| that prostrated and overwhelmed him. 
| completely were the prophets, when under 


| 
| 
& 


were with him were seized with sudden trem- 
bling, so that they fled to hide themselves ; 
and Daniel, left alone, saw the vision, and 
there remained no more strength in him, for 
he says, “ My comeliness was turned in me 


| into corruption, and I retained no strength” 


(x. 8). When John the beloved disciple 
was in the Spirit, ze. was in a state of pro- 
phetic trance, under the power of the 
Spirit, and saw the vision of Christ in his 
glory, he fell at his feet as dead (Rev. i. 17). 
In this last instance the effect produced 
was probably in a great measure due to | 
the overpowering splendour and glory of 
what was presented to the Apostle’s view, 
rather than to the mere afflatus of the Spirit ; 
but in the other cases it was evidently the | 
seizure of the individual by the hand of God 
So 


the hand of God, out of themselves, out of 
their ordinary senses, that to the onlookers 
they seemed like madmen ; hence when the 
prophet came to the camp to Jehu, and had 
an interview with him, his officers said to 
him, “‘ Wherefore came this mad fellow unto 
thee?” The word here rendered “ mad fel- 
low” is YI, m’shuga, the Pual participle 
of DIW, shaga, “to be fierce or mad ;” and 
the same word is used in Hosea ix. 7, in 
reference to the prophet, or, as he is there 
termed, DAT WS ish haruach, “the man of 
the Spirit:” “the man of the Spirit is mad.” 
Effects of this kind seem to have been so 
commonly attendant on the communication 
to the prophet of a divine message, that it ap- 
pears to have been a trick of false aspirants 
to the prophetic office to feign this divine 
insanity in order to support their pretensions 
(Jer. xxix. 26). 

The state into which the prophet was some- 
times thrown was a state between sleeping 
and waking, or rather it was a state in which 
the prophet was both asleep and awake— 
asleep as respects the outer world, the world 
of sense, awake as respects the spiritual world, 
the world of intuition. Thus Balaam describes 
himself as the man of closed eyes, but whose 
eyes were open (Num. xxiv. 3, 4) ; which can 
only mean that in one sense his eyes were 
closed, and in another they were opened. So 


? 


| Zechariah (iv. 1) says, ‘‘ The angel that talked 


with me came again and waked me, as a man 
is wakened out of sleep ;” on which Hengsten- 
berg * remarks, “We have here the deepest 
insight into the state in which the prophets 
were during their prophecies, as compared 


* Christology, iii. 335. 
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with their ordinary condition. The two bear 
the same relation to each other as sleeping 
and waking. A man’s ordinary state in which 
he is under the control of the senses, and un- 
able to raise his spiritual eye to the contem- 
plation of divine objects, is one of spiritual 
sleep ; but an ecstatic condition in which the 
senses with the whole lower life were quies- 
cent, and only pictures of divine objects were 
reflected in the soul as a pure and untarnished 
mirror, was one of spiritual waking.” ‘The 
prophet would thus when in the ecstatic state 
be outwardly asleep, but inwardly awake ; 
and probably it is thus we are to explain a 
very obscure utterance of the prophet Jere- 
miah, who, in reference to a vision which he 
had of the felicity of Zion, says, ‘“‘ Upon this 
I awaked and beheld, and my sleep was sweet 
unto me” (xxxi. 26). He was awake, and yet 
he slept ; he awaked to see the vision, and he 
beheld it ; but sweet, quiet sleep held his 
senses prisoners sO that the outer world was not 
consciously present to him. It is in accord- 
ance with this that it was during the night, 
and in what seemed to them dreams, that the 
visions of the Lord came most frequently 
upon those who were favoured with them. 
From the fact that to the mind of the prophet, 
thus raised above the sphere of the outward 
and the sensible, there was presented in 
| scenic representation what God was pleased 
to make known to him, the title “seer” 
came to be used of the prophet, and what he 
had to communicate received the name of 
“vision.” 

According to Maimonides, “the noun 
TIS (‘vision’) signifies that such perfection 
of action came betore the imaginative faculty 
that it appeared to the man as if he actually 
saw the thing, as if it were outwardly exhibited 
to him, and he perceived it by his external 
senses.” * The designation “‘ watchmen” also, 
as applied to the prophets, has its reason in 
the same fact ; as the watchmen on the walls 
of the city saw from afar*what was approach- 
ing and could give notice of it to others, so 
the prophetstanding on his watch-tower, as Ha- 
bakkuk expresses it (ii. 1), watched to see what 
God would present fo him that he might carry 
the message to the people. Other designations 
of the prophets in the Old Testament are 
“Man of God ” (1 Sam. ii. 27 ; 1 Kings xiii. 
1); “ Messenger of Jehovah” (Haggai i. 13); 
“Servant of Jehovah” (Jer. vii. 25), &c. 
These may be regarded as titles of honour, 
indicative of the light in which the prophets 
were regarded as specially privileged to have 
intercourse with God. 


* Moreh Nevochin, ii. 36. 








Standing in this relation to God, and thus 
illuminated, instructed, and guided by his 
Spirit, the prophets delivered their message 
as from God, and claimed for it the reverence 
due to what God himself says. They avowed 
that what they uttered, whether of teaching, or 
reproof, or warning, or prediction, was not 
from themselves or of their own excogitation 
or volition, but was strictly from the Lord. 
The word was his; they were but the vehicles 
through which it was conveyed toman. They 
ever prefaced what they had to say by the 
phrase, “The utterance of Jehovah,” “The 
Word of God,” “Thus saith the Lord,” and 
such like; and they called on men to listen 
to and obey their words as not man’s words, 
but those of God himself. 

Coming forward with these pretensions, the 
prophets were bound to furnish evidence that 
they were what they pretended to be. In 
such a case, the only alternative is either that 
they really did enjoy divine communications, 





actually did see the visions of the Lord, and | 
actually did hear his words and were the | 


bearers of his message, or that they were gross 
impostors, false witnesses for God, pretenders 
to what they had no claim to, and deceivers 
of the people. Between these two there is no 
middle position that can be assumed regard- 
ing them. Tests were accordingly given by 
which the pretensions of any who assumed to 
be prophets were to be tried; the people 
were solemnly charged not to receive as a 
prophet any who failed to make good his 
claims; and the severest penalties were de- 
nounced against all who should falsely pre- 
tend to that office. All this did not prevent 
false prophets appearing among the Jews ; but 


the tests were sufficient to enable those who | 


were desirous of ascertaining the truth to 
detect the impostors ; and it was only in times 
of great religious degeneracy, and especially 


under the influence of idolatrous kings, that 
the false prophets were permitted to obtain | 


any authority or place in the nation. 

One of the tests by which the prophet was 
to be tried was the accordance of what he 
uttered with the law of the Lord. The pro- 
priety and suitableness of such a test must be 
at once admitted. In the law the Israelites 


possessed a revelation of the divine mind and | 





will, and on what the law laid down their | 


entire civil and religious institute was founded. 
It was impossible “for them, then, to receive 
as from God anything that was contrary to 
or not in accordance with the law God had 
given them, and on which their state was 
founded. The prophet, therefore, who did 
not speak according to the law afforded in 
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| that he had come forth commissioned to | 
speak from God, was the fulfilmént of pre- | 


_ enabled any man to utter. 


that a clear evidence that God had not sent | 
him, and stamped himself a false pretender. | 

The prophets also might prove their divine | 
mission by performing miracles. Thus we find 
both Elijah and Elisha performing miracles 
which carried conviction to those who wit- 
nessed them that they were men of God, ze. 
true prophets. In the law of Moses this was 
recognised as one of the criteria by which a 
pretender :to the prophetic office might be 
tested. “ If there arise among you,” says the 
law (Deut. xiii. 1), “‘a prophet-or dreamer of | 
dreams, and give thee a sign or a wonder,” | 
words which evidently imply that this might be 
offered and accepted as an evidence of his 
divine commission. This test, however, was 
to be used only in connection with and sub- 
ordinate to the former; for the law goes on to 
say, “ And the sign or the wonder come to 
pass, whereof he spake unto thee saying” (or 
when he said), “ Let us go after other gods 
which thou hast netiknown, and let us serve | 
them, thou shaltmotihearken to the words.of | 
that prophet” (Deut. xiii. 1—3). Here itis | 
supposed that ‘the people might be deceived | 
by an adroit performer, and led to receive 
as a sign from heaven what was merély a 
piece of human ingenuity, but that they could 
not be deceived into believing that what 
plainly eontradicted what God had incul- 
cated upon them in his law coulél be from 
Him. Hence, while theywere notito under- 
value theformer test, they were also to:apply 
it subject:to the latter. 

But theimain evidenee by which a prophet 
was to prove that Gad was with him, and 





dictions uttered by him,and which were such | 
as mere human sagaeity could not have} 
These -test- 
predictions related to proximate events, such 
as were to happen within a limited period, but 
which were not such as one not divinely in- 
structed could have foreseen. When such a 
prediction was fulfilled, the claims of the 
prophet were at once established. Thus we | 
read of Samuel that “the Lord:waswith him, 

and let none of his words fall to the ground ; 

and all Israel knew” (é.¢. in consequence of | 
this) “ that Samuel was established to be a | 
prophet of the Lord” (1 Sam. iii. 19). These 

were tests for the men of the prophets’ own 


day; but they apply equally to those pre- 
dictions which looked into the far-distant 
future, and the fulfilment of which affords to 
those of later ages evidence of the divinity of 
those by whom they were uttered. 

The writings of the prophets consist partly 
of discourses and partly of predictive visions 
which they saw and in words describe. Of 
the discourses some were actually delivered 
orally to the people, while others from their 
more elaborate diction appear to have been 
destined to be communicated only in a 
written form. In these latter the poetical 
character prevails, and sometimes the poetry 
rises to the highest pitch. The visions which 
the prophet describes were what were actu- 
ally presented to him whilst in the ecstatic 
state. Hence such expressions as, “ I looked 
and beheld,” “ I lifted up my eyes and saw,” 
“ There was shewed unto me,” are used to 
introduce the description. Hence also the 
frequent use of the present tense in describ- 
ing what was to happen only ‘n the future ; 
it was present to the prophet who in vision 
saw it happening, and so describes it. Hence 
also the greater attention which the prophets 
pay to the grouping and colouring of their 
pictures than to the chronological sequence 
of ithe events they predict; they saw the 
objeats they describe, not in sequence, but as 
onewision, and hence objects are placed side 
by side which in actual realisation have been 
widlélyseparated. In these visions also sym- 
bols«of persons and actions are often intro- 
duced, and sometimes the prophets saw them- 
selves.acting as symbols.either'to the people 
or of the peoj!c (see Ezek. iii., iv.). The 
“better things to come” of the gospel dis- 
pensation are mot infrequently represented 
by symbols and figures drawn from objects 
known to:the;prophetand his contemporaries 
in the Jewish state,or from events, places, 


/and persons with which they were familiar. 


Only in this way could any just conception 
be conveyed to the minds of those who lived 
under the former dispensation of that new 
and higher state of which the Apostle says, 
that “men have not heard nor perceived by 
the ear, neither hath the eye seen, O God, 
beside Thee, what He hath prepared for him 
that waiteth for Him” (1 Cor. ii. 9, comp. 
Isa. Ixiv. 4). 
W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER, 
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A CLEAR NOVEMBER DAY. | 


WHEN the last leaves linger on the trees, In summer he shone, but now he smiles : | 
And the sky is blue and clear, Undazzled we lift our eyes, 
And the sun smiles down, how he seems to crown For the heavenly light is scarce too bright 
The old departing year! When seen in wintry skies. 















































| The leaves are dying, the innocent leaves, | All these are lovely; but not in these 
And humbly they lie at our feet ; Lie the charm of this perfect day— 

The day speaks of death with its ev ery breath, | . It comes after mist, as if heaven had kiss’d } | 
| And yet it is passing sweet. The clouds and the tears away. 
| The warm rich tints of varying brown, May the sun thus gladden my“fading leaf, 

And the gold on which sunlight glows, May heaven’s clear blue be in sight, 
The tender green here and there to be seen, And my life at its close share the deep repose 
With just a glimmer of rose : Of to-day with its golden light! 
| J. BLACKMORE. | 
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LITTLE ESSAYS. 


LITTLE 


AM indebted to Mr. Ruskin for the title 

of this little essay. The phrase expresses 
graphically what I wish to write—that de- 
light, the purest and highest, even in earthly 
things, is perfectly possible after the days of 
childhood and youth have passed, and that 
the strong feeling of pleasure is as desirable 
as it is possible. 

I do not wish to meddle here with that 
noblest expression of delight which has to do 
with man’s immortal relations, and under the 
influence of which he rises to the utmost 
| height which his nature can reach, in not only 

seeking to glorify God, but in becoming capa- 
| ble of communing with and rejoicing in Him. 
While I desire fully to recognise this grandest 
| development of the capacity for delight, my 
, intention is to leave the discussion of it in 
better hands. I am the more content to 
deal with the lower form, because I not only 
think that it is a step to the higher, but 
' because the conclusion is forced upon me 
| that it is a step the beauty and value of 
| which is apt to be overlooked and under- 
rated, sometimes misjudged and falsely ac- 
cused. 

I begin by asking what are the lower forms 
of delight, which are not only warranted, but 
absolutely enjoined by the spirit of genuine 

| Christianity on its followers ? 

After delight in those attributes of God 
which we can feebly comprehend—his justice 
and mercy—must come delight in all human 
acts of justice and mercy, all words and 
deeds of truth and loving-kindness, unflinch- 
ing and self-sacrificing, which have the Spirit 
of God for their source, and the life of the 
Son of God for their grand example. 

Delight in the works of God in nature 
rank next. 

I call upon my readers to observe that the 
exercise of delight in these respects is repeat- 
edly and emphatically insisted upon in the 
Bible. David, the King of Israel, the man 
after God’s own heart, is never tired of ex- 
patiating on his cordial sympathy with and 
hearty pleasure in the godly and the good— 
| the man who not only fears God, but shows 
the nature of his fear by his practice of 
righteousness, his fidelity to his obligations, 
and his consideration for his neighbour. So 
also David, above all other inspired writers, 
sings not only like a fervid poet, but like a 
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By THE AUTHOR oF “ Papers FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLs.” 
1.—* THE DUTY OF DELIGHT.” 


| large and tender hearted man, of sun and 








ESSAYS. 


moon, of little hills and fields, woods and 
crannies of the rock, of young lions and 
timid conies receiving their meat in due 
season, and swallows finding a place of rest 
under God’s own altar. 

Few things are more touching in the 
divinely human traits of our Lord than his 
generous readiness to praise where He could 
praise any element of good, any faltering 
virtue in the weak and erring men and 
women surrounding Him. Thus He acknow- 
ledged the absence of falsehood in the woman 
of Samaria, dwelt on the guilelessness of Na- 
thanael, and lauded the faith of: the Canaan- 
itish woman.- Contrast this loving recognition 
of the smallest redeeming quality in fallen 
humanity with the harsh estimate, the uni- 
versal condemnation, and—what is perhaps 
worse and more fatally damaging as\a:frame 
of mind to be indulged in—the cynical con- 
tempt for mixed motives and underlying ten- 
dencies cherished.and exhibited with satisfac- 
tion by many professing Christians. 

It. seems to me that a corresponding trait 
in the Lord’s character was ‘the wistful refer- 
ences, in the form of analogies, to the: lilies, 
and the ravens, and the children: playing in 
the market-place, which indicate how closely 
He must have observed the natural: world 
around him, and doubtless taken sweet 
earthly solace from it. 

Another form of delight legitimately open 
and beneficial in its degree to men and 
women, is ‘that which is experienced in the in- 
telligent and sympathetic study of God’s laws 
of nature as evolved in science, and of the 
works of creative genius, whether displayed 
in literature or art. 

It has been thought and said that a per- 
sistent investigation of the, real ‘is actively 
hostile. to the ideal. Reverence dies;where 
familiarity begins. Where there is no, room 
left for the imagination, faith itself is apt 
to dwindle and perish. Thus the greatest 
students of pure mathematics, chemistry, 
animal physiology, even of philosophic his- 
tory, have been liable to become mere 
materialists, believers in nature and in an 
orderly sequence of events, but not in a 
God of nature, or in an overruling Providence 
which shapes our destinies 


** Rough hew them as we will.” 
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But this is a crude inference. Only of | | slander, was Raphael among painters; and 
dabblers in science, or at most with regard | such were Mozart and Mendelssohn among 
to one unfortunately constituted class of | musicians. ? 
minds—strictly and formally logical accord- Delight, whether in men and women, 
ing to man’s limited logic, and of what may | when they are most manly and womanly— 
be called negative proclivities—can it be | that is, nearest heroic—or in the works of 


said that any amount of information lessens | God in nature, or in the achievements of | 


the field of imagination, and virtually crushes | genius, implies enthusiasm, and this is not 
faith. Many of the first scientific men in | an enthusiastic age. On the contrary, it has 
every generation, from Newton to Faraday, | been so long the fashion to affect apathy and 
have amply vindicated the fact that the most | imply indifference, that one is tempted to 








extensive knowledge of the laws of matter 
may co-exist with unshaken faith, at once 
soaring and simple. To such men the 
reverent inquiry into scientific truth, with its 
marvellous discoveries and exquisite details, 
has ever been fraught with the keenest, most 
unqualified delight. Life has had no weari- 
ness for them. Not a day has been too long. 
Often to the last day of their lives they have 
pursued their researches and recorded their 
conclusions with the unflagging ardour of a 
lover. 

On the other hand, it has been urged that 
the gratification of the imagination which 
may be obtained by devotion to literature 
and art, has a curiously hardening effect on 
the moral nature, almost in proportion to its 
refiming power on the taste. In short, the 
pampering of the imagination, even where no 
depraved’ models have been adopted, is 
alleged to result in the starving of the heart. 
The fruit of the process is said to be a cal- 
lously selfish being, open to sensuous and 
imaginatively intellectual pleasures, but fear- 
fully dead to the highest manly and womanly 
virtue, to wide sympathy,  self-forgetful 
benevolence, and tender pity for the suffering 
and degraded. Such a ruin of a man pro- 
duced by the highest culture, of which self is 
the centre, with its awful punishment, is 
eT depicted in Tennyson's “ Palace 
of Art.” 

But here again experience demonstrates 
the futility of general and ‘sweeping conclu- 
sions, It is mot the cultivation of ima- 
— intellect: which is in fault, when the 

heart shrivels and becomes petrified 
under the cultivation. -It is the reckless 
cultivation of intellect, to the exclusion of the 
patriotic, civic, household charities of life, and 
in absolute forgetfulmess of every heavenly 
command to love and to be loved. 

Men have been not only gifted, but trained 
to the highest exercise of their imaginative 
gifts, and yet have remained generous and 
benignant’ as well’ as reverent. Such may 
have been Shakspeare, whom his contem- 
poraries styled “gentle ;” such, in spite of 





hope, considering the fleeting nature of 


fashions, that this repellant and mischievous |; 


affectation may pass away like other affecta- 
tions, But I am compelled to own that I 
see no trace of its being on the wane, unless 
indeed that it has changed its character, and 
that the Sadducean cynicism which places all 
virtue and vice on a level, tolerates all, and 
mocks at all, has superseded the dawdling, 
drawling inanity that has been reckoned 
wiser and worthier than candid interest and 
cordial assertion. 

Yet! without enthusiasm, one is driven to 
write that great and good men and women 
have existed, and do exist, in vain. for their 
fellows. In the same manner, if the broad 
book of nature should open its glorious, en- 
chanting pages, and meet with no. response, 
hardly even with attention from man, its ap- 
pointed lord, it is suffered to fail in a primary 
design. 

It would be a gross libel on man to imply 
that such heedlessness always prevailed and 
will prevail. -The old Greeks not only 
erected to the keeper of their bridge a statue 
that halted on one knee, but spoke of him 
with proud gladness by the hearths where 
men, women, and children. met, and heard, 
as they shaped their bows and wove their 
baskets, and roasted their chestnuts. The 
Swedish botanist fell down on his knees and 
worshipped God before a single bush of 
broom. A poor young architect spent his 
holiday and a night besides in) tramping 
many a weary mile simply to look on. the 
ruins of an old abbey. The. privilege of 
commanding access to—not to say of possess- 
ing—a precious brown volume on a homely 
book-stall, has filled an inquiring spirit with 
rapture. 

I am by no means questioning the .exist- 
ence of such feelings, I am pleading for their 
greater extension. There should not merely 
be a monument in a little town on the east 
coast of Scotland, to the young doctor who 
conducted himself gallantly and fell a victim 
to his gallantry, in the course of the Crimean 
War. Men and women beyond his town, 
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beyond even his country, should still speak | gifts, but has in itself a refining and softening. 
with bated breath and beating hearts of the | as well as cheering, influence on man’s nature, 
field of Russian dead and dying, and the} I donot think it necessary to do more. than 
steadfast young Scotchman who, when the | refer to the old ascetic objection to the enjoy- 
English army marched on, volunteered, with | ment of God’s bounty here, as if He grudged 
the help of a single servant, to remain, and|it to his children, or sought to make them 
not only to face the grim and ghastly sight | buy their future gain—noft by the loss of their 
under the night wind and the stars, but to | grievous sins and deep selfishness, which, in 
attempt the superhuman task of ministering | his love for them He does require, but by the 
to the foes stretched in groaning hundreds | loss of all that is grand, and lovely, and 
among the silent dead on the woeful plain. | winning in his present creation. I do not 
His earthly reward was found in the fangs| imagine that of the many whp abstain from 
of cholera ere his Herculean labour was | delight in God’s creatures and creation, there 
ended. Westminster Abbey was not for him, | is at this date more than a section. in. any 
‘and yet should his laurels fade ? | Christian church who deny themselves on 

And I am fain to contrast Linnzus, as he | principle, and stand gagged and writhing 
knelt: before the golden broom, with the | under a mistaken impression that they, are 
original of Peter Beil, to whom obeying the mandate of the sovereign, Lord 
of the universe. 





“ A pri by the river’s brim, : : oil). 
A Bit: mecletige Gcor, Hap If delight be good, there is an obligation 
A yellow primrose was to him, on us to exercise it, and if there be an obliga- 

nd it was nothing more. ? 


tion, there is a power of fulfilment. But, I 
I ponder whether the preponderance of the | honestly believe that pure delight is only 
Peter Bells over the Linnzuses is altogether | possible to children, and to those who strive 
caused by dire rudeness and dulness ; | after child-likeness in heart; that not alone 
whether the coolness and carelessness with | all corruption of vice, but that all unbridled 
which fine works' of genius are often greeted | passion, is foreign and fatal to delight, There 
and passed by, in the case of those on whom | may be brutal satisfaction in the indulgence 
they are showered in a plenitude of favour, | of the lower appetites, feverish exultation in 
is entirely owing to deficient brains and small | the acquisitions of greed or ambition, and 
sensibilities ; or whether in the hurry and | giddy pleasure in sheer frivolity; but such 
struggle of life men lose sight of their noblest | delight as I have been writing of, such well- 
privileges ; or whether; finally, a self-conscious | nigh pathetic joy over the heroic virtue or 
fear of having awarded to them the effective | triumphant redemption of a fellow-man, over 
epithet “gushing” which has successfully | the sublimity of a mountain, or the sweetness 
scourged the opposite description of affecta- | of a flower, over the unravelling of a link in 
tion, restrains much of the outward manifes-/ the eternal laws, or the beautiful conception 
tation of individual sentiment. of a master mind, belongs by right and of 
Of this I am sure, that the exercise of a| necessity to the man or the woman who is 
sincere delight in the highest gifts of our | humble and single-hearted, who does not set 
present life, is not only an expression of be- | store upon himself or herself, and who stands 
coming gratitude to the Giver of all good | apart from the mae/strom of social rivalry. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. LIVINGSTONE AND 
THE ZAMBESI. 


V.—EVENTS AT SHUPANGA. 


[* last number we left the Pioneer aground | of mangoes, on the south bank of the river. 
on a sandspit, into which she had run on | On a gentle slope rather more than a hundred 
a moonlight night, at a position less than fifty| yards from the water’s edge, and’ close by a 
miles from the sea. Owing to many similar} native village, there was a stone house, with 
delays, we did not reach our first halting-| whitewashed walls and a brown-tiled roof. 
place till near the end of the month ; and on| The house contained nothing but doors and 
the evening of Sabbath, February 23rd, we cast | sashless windows, but still it was an’ unex- 
anchor at Shupanga, close to a beautiful grove! pected and pleasant sight. It had been 
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‘| built a long time previously by some of the 
|| Portuguese on the coast, but was now, to 


all intents, abandoned, though a half-caste 
kept possession in name of the owner. As 
we looked at the beauty of its position, 
backed by fine woods, with the broad gleam- 
ing river in front, and the great mass of 
Morambala mountain lifting its square head 
to the clouds some thirty miles distant, at 
the entrance of the Shire valley, while neg- 
lect and decay were everywhere conspicuous 
about the place itself, we fell into the usual 
habit of our countrymen of fault-finding, and 
of freely expressing our opinions as to what 
could be made of the place if it were in the 
possession of an Englishman. Probably 
there was a little both of truth and error in 
our views, for we did not all then know 
fully the history of the place, nor what sad 
memories were to connect themselves with 
Shupanga before we finally bid it adieu. 

In the present paper-I purpose to give 
some account of the events which befell Dr. 
Livingstone and his Expedition during the 
earlier part of 1862. The first few months 
of that year formed one of the most trying 
portions of his life; the difficulties and 
disasters of that period he probably felt 
more keenly, though with less physical 
suffering, than those which brought his long 
journeys and protracted struggle with diffi- 
culties to an end ten years later at Ilala in 
Central Africa, some distance further to the 
north than our present position on“ the Zam- 
besi. These events were the failure of the 
Expedition to carry up the river that year 
the new steamer, from whose presence on 
Lake Nyassa so much was expected. This 
delay was probably the cause of its never 
reaching the lake. Had it been once launched 
on those waters, it is possible that the whole 
future of Livingstone’s life would have as- 
sumed a different hue and direction. To 
secure a position there, was the object of 
incessant effort for two or*three years, and 
the occasion also of a considerable expen- 
diture of money both on his own part and 
on that of some of his friends. 

During that period also there occurred the 
death of Bishop Mackenzie, and the first 
serious misfortunes which befell the Univer- 
sities’ Mission ; and finally, within the same 
ill-omened months, the death of Mrs. Living- 
stone. On looking back at that period the 
wonder is how he held on, and bravely 
struggled through it all. 

In a few days after our arrival at Shu- 
panga the ship was got ready for the ascent 
of the river, and on the last Wednesday of 





February she stood into the mid-stream. 
The strength of the current carried her well 
across to the other side, and a second effort 
found her hugging the opposite shore for 
protection. This first attempt made it so far 
plain that the ship was overweighted, and as 
the depth of water in the river was now 
decreasing every day, the prospect of a 
speedy voyage to the Murchison Cataracts, 
some two hundred and fifty miles distant, 
seemed very doubtful. But Dr. Livingstone 
was not likely to give up the work till 
success was proved to be impossible. Ac- 
cordingly more than ten days were spent in 
this cruise on the Zambesi in the neighbour- 
hood of Shupanga. During that time we 
were chiefly occupied in sailing or hauling 
the ship through sand-banks. The steamer 
was drawing between five and six feet of 
water, and though there were long reaches 
of the river with depth sufficient for a ship of 
larger draught, yet every now and again we 
found ourselves in shoal water of about three 
feet. No sooner was the vessel got off one 
bank by might and main and steady hauling 
on capstan and anchors laid out ahead, 
almost never astern, and we had got a few 
miles of fair steaming, than again we heard 
that sound abhorred by all of us—a slight 
bump of the bow and the rush of sand along 
the ship’s side, and we were again fast for a 
few hours, or a day or two, as the case might 
be. It must not be inferred that the failure 
was due to any inability to grapple with the 
difficulties of river navigation. Several of 
the officers of the Gorgon still remained with 
Dr. Livingstone — Lieutenant Keppel, Mr. 
Devereux, and others, and the sailing of the 
ship was under the charge of Mr. E. D. 
Young. But the time had now come for all 
except Mr. Young to leave us. Their boats 
were provisioned as far as the stores of the 
ship would allow, and one afternoon early in 
March they bid us farewell ; and after three 
ringing cheers from those who went and 
those who remained, they dropped down the 
river to the coast, in obedience to the orders 
of their commander to leave at a certain 
date. Shortly after this it was found neces- 
sary to alter the plan of proceeding, and 
return to Shupanga and unlade the vessel, 
and at that place endeavour to put together 
the sections of the steamer, and tow her up, 
since she could not be carried up in con- 
formity with the first plan. It was therefore 
rather a relief to all concerned when on the 
evening of the gth of March, amidst the hiss 
of steam, the Pioneer again dropped anchor 
at the point we had left about ten days 
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The delay was very trying to Dr. 
Livingstone, as it meant not a few weeks, 
but the loss of a year, inasmuch as by the 
time the ship was ready to be launched the 
river would be nearly at its lowest, and there 
would be no resource but to wait for the next 
rainy season. Yet, in the face of discourage- 
ments, he maintained his cheerfulness, and 
after sunset still enjoyed many an hour of 
prolonged talk about current events at home, 
about his old college days in Glasgow, and 
about many of those who were unknown 
men then, but have since made their marks 
in life in the different paths they have taken. 
Amongst others his old friend Mr. Young of 
Kelly, or “Sir Paraffine,” as he used subse- 
quently to call him, came in for a large share 
of the conversation. Amongst other occa- 
sions of anxiety at that time there was this. 
Between three and four weeks before, Captain 
Wilson had gone up the river with two boats, 
taking with him the ladies of the Univer- 
sities’ Mission. It was thought that by this 
method time would be saved, and the ladies 
carried sooner to their destination. Except 
for the return of one of the boats with four 
men who had fallen sick, no tidings had 
arrived of Captain Wilson or his party ; and 
the region into which they had gone was by 
no means in a settled state. On the evening 
of Friday, the 14th of March, several of the 
members of the Expedition were sitting en- 
joying the cool and brilliant moonlight which 
had succeeded to a burning day. At some 
distance on the river, which seemed like a 
broad sheet of silver, there was seen what 
appeared to be a large canoe ; but shortly 
the measured stroke of oars, and the sound 


of voices, both so different from the stroke | 


of native paddles and the peculiar song of 
African canoe-men, made those who were 
watching that speck on the water start to 
their feet. In a little time the boat was 
alongside. It was the long-looked-for man- 
of-wars gig, with Captain Wilson and the 
party which had started with him. It brought 
a heavy budget of disastrous news. Bishop 
Mackenzie was dead and the Rev. Mr. 
Burrup. Both had perished from fever. This 
was the first of that series of misfortunes 
which destroyed the Universities’ Mission 
in that part of Central Africa, and caused 
its removal afterwards to Zanzibar. Fatigue, 
exposure for so many days and nights, want of 
proper food, and grief, had well-nigh killed 
the two unfortunate ladies. As I looked 
over the ship’s side, and saw them lying in 
the bottom of the boat, I was not sure 





whether they were alive or not. None of 





the party had been able to reach the mission 
station. The ladies were left at a native vil- 
lage on the banks of the Shire, and Captain 
Wilson and Dr. Kirk attempted to go on to 
Magomero, where the mission was settled. 
This was four days’ journey among the hills. 
Both were prostrated by fever, and Captain 
Wilson’s life was despaired of. At a certain 
stage of the journey he became unable to 
walk, and his stout and faithful coxswain 
carried him on his back to the nearest 
village. From there native messengers were 
sent on to the station, and some of the 
missionaries arrived. The result of a deli- 
beration was that as the husband of the one 
and the brother of the other lady was dead, 
and the country was disturbed by war, and 
the position of the mission insecure, there 
was nothing left for them but to retrace their 
steps some nine or ten thousand miles home- 
wards, taking with them this somewhat new 
and strange and rather bitter experience of the 
dangers of missionary life in Central Africa. As 
soon as the violence of the fever abated, Cap- 
tain Wilson returned to the Shire, and pressed 
down the river night and day as fast as the 
current and oar and paddle could carry his 
boat ; and in this forlorn condition the party, 
which had left rather more than three weeks 
before in high spirits, and with hopes that 
were scarcely dimmed by a single misgiving, 
suddenly returned to us. 

The extent of this disaster, taken along 
with the position of the mission at the time, 
can hardly be estimated by readers of this 
paper. But it was fully understood by all 
connected with the Expedition, and its bear- 
ings on future efforts iri the country were 
painfully apprehended by Dr. Livingstone 
himself. It was difficult to say whether he 
or the unhappy ladies on whom the blow fell 
with greatest personal weight were most to 
be pitied. He felt the responsibility, and saw 
the widespread dismay which the news would 
occasion when it reached England, and at 
the very time when the mission most needed 
support. “ This will hurt us all,” he said, as 
he sat resting his head on his hand on the 
table of the dimly-lighted little cabin of the 
Pioneer. His esteem for Bishop Mackenzie 
was afterwards expressed in his second book 
in this way :—“ For unselfish goodness of 
heart and earnest devotion to the work he 
had undertaken, it may be safely said that 
none of the commendations of his friends 
can exceed the reality.” He did what he 
could, I believe, to comfort those who were 
so unexpectedly bereaved ; but the night he 
spent must have been an uneasy one. 
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services performed by him and others only 
too readily pass out of mind. All that load 
of disappointed hope, anxiety, grief, and care 
the Pioneer was now carrying down to the 


It was now found necessary that the Pioneer 
| should go down to the mouth of the river with 
| the female portion of the mission who were to 
| return to England, and with Captain Wilson, 





| 








| wl ho was anxious to get back to his ship. 
| Everything was got ready, the wooding was 
completed in haste, and next evening, an 


| hour before sunset, according to the dates I 
| kept, the vessel swung round in the current, 


and at the same time the current of several 
lives changed also, and began to flow in a 
| direction totally different from that which the 
| hopes and expectations of the last few months 
. had excited. On the bank among the mango- 
| trees I stood and watched the vessel moving 
off, and when it was well out into the stream, 
I took off my hat and waved them a farewell. 
In our daily intercourse with men there are 
words and acts, attitudes and expressions, that 
remain fixed as pictures in memory, while 
there are thousands of others that leave’ not 
a trace behimd. On this occasion I was watch- 


| ing Dr. Livingstone, as he was standing well 


aft and his wife close by him. His eye caught 
mine, his face lighted up for a moment, and 
he took off his cap and returned the salute. 
He had.a careworn and anxious expression, 
and he looked a great deal more than two 
days older by this load of additional anxiety 
which had fallen upon him. Captain Wilson 
also was looking haggard and worn from fever 
caught in the journey to the hills, and from 
the worse fever of anxiety about his ship, from 
which he had now been separated nearly five 
weeks. He had risked much, and done all 
that. the Admiralty’s orders would permit, and 
his own generous and unselfish spirit could 
suggest, to aid Livingstone at that time ; and 
yet all he had suffered was but a part of'what 
awaited him. On reaching the bar of the 
Zambesi his. ship was nowhere to be seen. 
She had been blown from her anchorage in a 
storm, and obliged to leave the coast, ten days 
previously, and an entire fortnight elapsed 
before the great bulk of the Gorgon was seen 
standing im for the shore. The sight of her 
approach must have lifted a great weight from 
the heart of Captain John Wilson, who was 
responsible to her Britannic Majesty for the 
ship she.had entrusted to his care. Dr. Living- 
stone was the heart and spring and central 
figure of all that was done on the Zambesi 
during that time; but it should never be for- 
gotten that there were many men who were 
risking life itself—and some of them losing 
it—and others undergoing untold anxieties 
and fatigues, in order to help the Doctor in 
carrying out the objects he had in view. 
Captain Wilson was one of these; and the 





sea. In a short time the white-painted hull 
of the little steamer had disappeared behind 
the tall grass and reeds of one of the many 
small islands which lie in the channel of the 
lower Zambesi. As there was no object to 
be gained by my going to the coast, I was 
left behind with three artisans, whose work 
was to make preparations for the launch of 
the iron steamer. When the ship was out of 
sight I turned and walked away down the 
bank of the river; and then, as the darkness 
came on, there came on also, for the first 
time, a slight sense of loneliness, as I now 
found myself fairly face to face with the work 
that had brought me to Central Africa. 

It was three weeks before the steamer re- 


turned ; and at that same spot we remained | 


three and a half months, during which Dr. 
Livingstone made several voyages down the 
river for palmyra palms and other appliances 
necessaty for the work of the Expedition. I 
made during that time one or two short jour- 
neys into the country back from the river, 
and was employed also in acquiring as much 
of. the language as could be got without any 
written or printed help, which was not very 
much, As my movements were, in fact, for 
the time determined by those of Dr. Living- 
stone, I was waiting till he was ready to pro- 
ceed. This plan I had afterwards to alter, and 
proceed alone; but that part of my African 
experience may be described in another paper. 
The place was quiet enough when the steamer 
was away, and bustling enough when it re- 
turned. Its moderate force of men, and Dr. 
Livingstone himself, always brought new life 
and activity to Shupanga. And, though not 
in the exact chronological order of events, I 
may here describe the results of the work in 
which the Expedition was engaged during 
these three months. 

To put together an iron ship one hundred 
and twenty feet long, in which every rivet 
has of course to be driven red-hot, and 
launch that vessel safely into the water, may 
seem a very easy piece of work, and it is not 
by any means difficult to do from a modern 
shipbuilding yard, with all the necessary means 
and appliances at command. But with nothing 
but the primeval banks of ap African river to 
work from, hemmed in by long grass and 
trees, and with the scanty means that could 
be had, the work was not so easy. Yet it 
was done’; and, before the end of the three 
months there was launched from the banks 
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Sees 


| of the Zambesi the first iron steamer of any 
size that had ever floated on its waters, 
| Much patience and ingenuity were required 
ere the various sections, weighing from a few 
bundredweights to four or five tons, were all | 
receive her engines. The work of launching | 
commenced about eleven o’clock. 


ment on the ways, refused to proceed further. 
The whole day was spent in the efforts to get 
the ship off, and there was much pushing and 
checking, and using of dumb-screws, greas- 
ing of ways, and digging into the bank; and 
it was not till just before darkness set in that 
the vessel slipped into the water stern fore- 
most, though she was intended to enter 
broadside on. When this feat was accom- 
plished and the great hollow mass of iron 
after a plunge or two floated lightly on the 
Zambesi, the white men stood looking on in 
silent satisfaction, and each drew a long 
breath ; but not a word spake they at first. 
From the black men, women, and children, 
who had come to witness the sight, there 
went up a great shout, or rather a yell of 
intense delight and astonishment such as 
made the su country ring. 

We hr cata the occasion by 
‘going up to S when two surviving 
ee A wine that hi had hitherto borne a 
charmed rie for wine had gradually passed 
into the list of medical comforts — were 
brought Out for the occasion. Two rockets 





were also fired in the presence of the natives, 
one of which went up into the darkness 
straight and strong, and filled a little patch of 
sky with evanescent stars, new to them, and 
there were more yells of wonder! The 
second, getting a wrong impulse from the 
branches of a small tree from which it was 
fired, descended amongst us, and ina moment 
put the whole crowd to flight, black and 
white alike, every one running to take care 
of himself. The white knew the danger of 
an awkward rocket, and the black men did 
not like the hissing fire. Fortunately no one 
was hurt, and after striking recklessly about, 
it ran a hundred yards along the ground, and 
with one great leap quenched its blazing 
course in the river. “Next day all looked with 
pleasure at the vessel now floating on the 
Zambesi. For four months the iron sections 
as they lay about on the deck of the Pioneer, 
or amongst the grass and trees on the river 





a sight of great interest to the natives, who | many interruptions. 
gathered in large numbers to see this unusual | bers of the Expedition had not been re- 
| Sight—a great mass of iron floating on the | markably good. Fever, the dreaded disease 
water! Atfirst, appearances were rather against | | of that region, had always a hold of one or 
4] us, as the Lady Nyassa, after a slight move- | more; but up till the end of April there were 





bank, were an eyesore and a burden to all 
concerned, but now the work was at an end. 
Finis coronat opus—and most satisfactory of 
all, the vessel was making no water worth 
| speaking of—the riveting had been well 


accurately fitted together into a shtp ready to | done, and the hull was almost water-tight. 


During these months of steady work at 


This was | this one object, however, there had been 


The health of the mem- 


no fatal cases. It was said that the fever 
had been mych more severe than had been 
known for several years before. As I camnot 
make any comparison of years, I cannot ex- 
press any opinion, except this, that I think 
the following year was more deadly still. I 
shall, before closing this paper, narrate what 
was the most important and depressing event 
of our stay at Shupanga. 

Mrs. Livingstone was now the only Euro- 
pean lady who remained in the country, The 
object of her journey thither I have stated 
ip a former paper. She did not return with 
the others to the Cape, but remained on 
board the Pianeer, and came back with her 
husband on the upward voyage. Our Sab- 
baths generally were spent quietly enough, 
and there was always service on board in the 
forenoon. On Sabbath, the 2oth of Spril 
that service had been held as ae | 
returned to Shupanga and spent the day in 
the house. Towards evening, ve Dr. and Mrs. 
Livingstone came up from the ship. He 
said they were going to take a short walk, 
and he invited me to join them, We went 
some distance up the river-side, till the path 
became lgst in the grass and bush, and we 
returned by a different way through the native 
village. That was the last time, I believe, 
Mrs. Livingstone was seen in her .msual 
health. In a day or two afterwards she be- 
came ill with fever. No serious consequences 
were at first apprehended, but very shortly 
the disease began to assume an intractable 
form, and towards the end of the week she 
was moved up to Shupanga House. All that 
could be done in the way of medical atten- 
tion was done by Dr. Kirk; and Dr. Living- 
stone himself remained closely watching her 
day and night together. No favourable 
change had occurred by the following Sun- 
day, and on that day all felt that a great 
affliction was now about to fall on our leader. 
The day was hot and trying, and every one 
both on shore and in the ship moved about 
as if oppressed by a sense of the impending 
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calamity. About six in the evening I went 
down to the vessel for a few minutes, when a 
messenger came to say that Dr. Livingstone 
wished me to return to the house. I went 
back immediately, and when I entered the 
room and had gently closed the heavy, mis- 
shapen door, he said, “The end is evidently 
near, and I thought I would send for you.” 
He was sitting by the side of a rude bed 
formed of boxes, but covered with a soft 
mattrass, on which lay his dying wife. All 
consciousness had now departed, as she was 
in a state of deep coma from which all efforts 
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After a little, he asked me to commend her 
soul to God in prayer. And he, Kirk, and 
myself, who only were in the room, knelt 
down, and we prayed fervently to Him to 
whom we always turn in our hours of greatest 
need, and when all human help and comfort 
fail, and committed her departing spirit to 
the all-embracing mercy and love of her 
Saviour. In less than an hour, and as the 
last rays of the sun were departing, there 
came over the face of the sufferer that final 
change which pain or sorrow shall never more 


alter, and the spirit returned to God who’! 
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| gave it. 





to rouse her had been unavailing. The 
strongest medical remedies and her husband’s 
voice were both alike powerless to penetrate 
through the barrier of a beclouded brain, and 
reach the spirit which was still there, but 
was now so rapidly sinking into the depths 
of slumber and darkness and death. The 
fixedness of feature and the oppressed and [{ 
heavy breathing only made it too plain that the 
end was evidently near. And the man who 
had faced so many deaths and braved so 
many dangers, was now utterly broken down 
and weeping like a child. 
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In this way, in the African wilder- || 
ness, died Livingstone’s wife and Moffat’s || 
daughter, at the close of a long clear hot |} 
day, the last Sabbath of April, 1862. 

Those who have often looked on the face 
of the dead must have been frequently struck | 
with this, the almost entire disappearance of | 
the individual expression, and the re-appear- 
ance of the likeness of some other member 
of the family, commonly that of father or | 
mother, or some other progenitor. Half an 
hour after her death, I observed an extraor- | 


dinary resemblance in the face of Mrs. | 
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Livingstone to that of her father, Robert 
Moffat. Dr. Livingstone was standing on 
one side of the bed where his dead wife lay, 
and I myself on the other. I was afraid to 
utter what struck me so forcibly, but at last 
I said,— 

“Do you notice any change ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, without raising his eyes 


from her face; “the very features and ex- | 


pression of her father.” 

Our poor humanity, how strangely bound 
together it is both in life and death, so that 
even when death has done its worst on the 
body, it cannot obliterate those sacred signs 


and marks which indicate the blessed bonds | 


of flesh and blood ! 


It is easy to scatter self-confident blame, | 


and there are some who have severely blamed 
Mrs. Livingstone for venturing to the Zam- 
besi at that time. It is no part of my duty 
to express any opinion. She did what most 
women would have done, whether wisely or 
not. She had seen little of her husband 
during the greater part of the previous ten 
years. During part of that time she hardly 
knew whether he was living or dead. And 
her share in what he accomplished was just 
what woman’s share usually is, in a large 
portion of the work done in this world—to 
help indirectly, and to wait and suffer in 
patience. Naturally enough, she found her 
way to the Zambesi, and had spent only 
three months in her husband’s society, when, 
without the care or companionship of a single 
white woman, she had to lie down and die. 
The long years of separation had tried her 
severely ; but, 


“ All was ended now, the hope and the fear, and the sorrow ; 
All the aching of heart, the restless unsatisfied longing ; 
All the deep dull pain, and the constant anguish of 

patience.” : 
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Next day, instead of the usual dazzling | 
brightness of the season, the sky seemed only | 
one unbroken mass of cloud, a heavy cold | 
mist lay on the flat lands to the north-east, | 
and the whole country seemed covered with 
a pall of funereal gloom. A grave was dug 
under a large baobab tree, which, though 
sixty-six feet in circumference, is not the 
‘largest of the kind in that neighbourhood. 
| It stands close by the house. The men of 
| the Pioneer were marched up under Mr. 
| Young, and at midday Mrs. Livingstone was 
; buried under the well-known tree. At Dr. 
Livingstone’s request, I read the burial ser- 
vice at the grave. The sad ceremony was 
soon over, and we turned and walked away 
in silence. 

Twelve years later, four of us who had 
followed our chief in respectful silence from 
the grave of his wife met again after various 
wanderings by land and sea. These four 
were Rev. Horace Waller, Dr. Kirk, Mr. E. 
D. Young, and myself. There was also a 
fifth, a seaman, whose name I forget. It was 
in Westminster Abbey, on the 18th of April 
last, we formed part of the small procession 
| which slowly wound its way amidst the dense 
crowds congregated both within and without 
the walls of the venerable minster. To all 
of us the scene of the 28th of April, a dozen 
| years before, came up vividly before our eyes. 
| There was a wide interval between the Abbey 
and the Baobab,—between the imposing cere- 
mony with which the nation laid its hero to 
rest and the sad simplicity of that funeral in 
the wilderness. Some time or other the earth 
receives all her own children back to her- 
self, and somewhere or other affords them 
all a resting-place. It matters not much, so 
be they rest in hope. JAMES STEWART. 











EVERY-DAY HOMILIES. 


I.—GOD’S LOVE HARDENING THE HEART. 


“‘ And when Pharaoh saw that the rain and the hail and the 
thunders were ceased, he sinned yet more and hardened his 
heart, he and his servants. And the heart of Pharaoh was 
hardened, neither would he let the children of Israel go.”— 
Exon. ix. 34, 35- 
OD deals with us as we deal with chil- 
dren, or rather God teaches us to deal 
with children as He deals with us. He 


teaches us by examples and images: at one 


time by the lives of men, at another by para- 
, bles or pictures of truths in nature. 


Here 
we have the account of the irresolute will, and 
the disobedience, and half repentance of 


‘ 


Pharaoh, and the effect of the patience and 
long-suffering of God upon such a heart as his 
given for our learning and our warning. 
“The heart of Pharaoh was hardened ;” 
elsewhere we read, “the Lord hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart.”* These are wonderful 
words—words of which it is difficult for us 
to understand the full meaning. His heart 
was hardened, and God hardened his heart. 
God who “is love,” + God whose “ mercies 
are over all his works,” { God who has “no 








+ 1Jobniv.& + Ps. cxlv. o |) 


* Exod. x. 20, 27; xi. 10. 
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pleasure” in the death of the wicked,* is/| stretched out his hand over Egypt, and 
‘here spoken of as hardening the heart of | plagued the land with strange and terrible 
| Pharaoh so that he did not complete his| plagues. The people who had so cruelly | 
work of repentance and let the children of} used the Israelites came to their king and | 
Israel go out of slavery, but “dealt subtilly | begged him to let the oppressed people go, | 
with” them “and evil entreated”+ them, | so that the land might be free from the visita- | 
and at length perished in his sinful dis-| tion of God. Pharaoh promised to do so, | 
obedience. Now, brethren, neither you nor | and then drew back. When he was suffering | 
I, nor the wisest of mankind, can fully com- | from the chastisement which God had sent, 
prehend how this can be, since we cannot | he half repented. It seemed for a moment | 
know God’s will, neither can we trace his work- | that this might have grown into full repent- 
ing in the heart of man, nor understand his | ance. God withdrew his hand. He had 
ways. I am not then going to try to explain | mercy upon Pharaoh and upon his people, 
how God hardened the heart of this king. | and the graciousness and mercy of God led 
Instead of aitempting to do this, I am going | the irresolute king to turn back from his pur- 
to speak to you of the way in which the | pose, to break his word, and to refuse to let 
hearts of sinners are hardened now. For the Israel go. God’s love and God’s merey be- 
history of Pharaoh is in this respect the | camethen the cause, as we say, why Pharaoh’s 
image of what happens every day among our- | heart was hardened. 
selves. Hence it is that the life of this king,'| Now, strange as all this seems when we 
who lived thousands of years ago in a courttry | read of it in the Bible, strange that God’s 
totally different from our own, can yet be a mercy should harden the heart of any one, 
lesson and a warning to us, however poor, in | yet is not this happening over and over again 
these days and im this land. among ourselves? Are we in this respect. a | 
What God’s works do, God does. If by! bit better than Pharaoh was? for wonderful 
his appointment the sun, and the moon, and | as it is to thmk of God’s love hardening the | 
the stars speak to us of his glory, and his | heart of the sinner, is not this what is con- | 
power, and his love, it is after all God speak- | tinually taking place among ourselves? For | 
ing by them. If they turn round and move  instance— | 
in their course by any law of nature, yet God (1.) Some one of you may have committed 
gave that law at the first, so that it is, and to | a great sin, one which, if known, would make 
the latest day of their existence it will be, God | you hang down your head with shame before | 
who moves them. If the medicine which we | your children, your friends, and your neigh- 
take in sickness and to which He has given | bours. You hope that your sin may not be dis- | 
certain powers, heals us ; if the, doctor to | covered,and that you may not be put to rebuke 
whom He has given skill, and knowledge, | before your companions. If your sin be 
and wisdom, cures us, it is, after all, God | known, your place in their respect you feel will | 
who heals, God who raises us up from the | be gone. You perhaps dread the shame more ,, 
bed of sickness. Hence we read in the Bible | than you despise yourself because of the sin 
of Joseph, when in prison, that “the keeper | which you have done; but you think it is 
of the prison committed to Joseph’s hand all | after all the sin which you detest as much as | 
the prisoners that were in the prison; and| the shame. You go day by day, almost it may 
whatsoever they did there he was the doer of | be hour by hour, in fear of detection. And you 
it.”{ It was done, that ig, by his appoint-| perhaps pray that God would save you from 
ment and under his eye, and therefore he is | the bitterness of a trial which you feel would 
said to have done it himself. weigh you to the very ground. You promise to 
Now, remembering this, let us look at the | yourselves that you will keep from such a sin 
history of Pharaoh, whose heart was hard- | for the future if God will only save you this 
ened. The children of Israel, God’s chosen‘! once from what you dread. Under this fear 
people, were in bondage in Egypt, very | you for awhile keep from sin, and the temp- 
cruelly oppressed ; their sufferings, their cries, | tation, when it comes back, has no power 
and their prayers went up to heaven. God | over you. The fear of detection is fora time 
sent by the mouth of Moses and Aaron the | more powerful than all the enticement of evil 
command to Pharaoh that he should let them | companions, or the solicitations of the fleshly 
go free. “ Israelis my son, even my first-born ; appetites, or even the suggeStions of Satan. 
and I say unto thee, Let my son go, that he | The dreaded detection does not come. The 
may serve me.”§ Pharaoh refused. Then God | sinner is not put toopenshame. God in his 
mercy saves him from what he was so greatly 


® Ezek. xxxiii. 11. + Acts vii. 19. 
$ rage seb $ ieee On’ one: afraid of, and gradually the alarm passes away. 
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And when he has forgotten his dread, then 
the old temptation comes back, and the half- 
repentant sinner falls again, and perhaps into 
a more grievous sin, just as Pharaoh returned 
to his rebellion against God as soon as 
each one of the plagues had ceased. What, 
brethren, is this but the goodness and ten- 
derness of God in his dealings with us be- 
coming to us an occasion of fresh sin. It is 
God’s love hardening our hearts as of old it 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh. 

(2.) How common, again, is it for the smner | 
to harden his heart because God delays the | 
hour of punishment and in his great mercy | 
does not strike him down in the midst of his | 
sins! That is, he sins more and more because | 
of God's love. He has read, perhaps, of his | 
threatenings against sin, his conscience re- 
proaches him when he falls into sin, and at 
first he trembles lest the threatened punish- | 
ment should at once fall on his guilty head. 
3ut time goes by, and nothing seems to come | 
of his acts of wickedness. God does not | 
punish him, or at least does not punish him 
in the way in which the sinner imagined He 

would have punished him, and he grows 
confident, hardened, as men say, in sin be- 
cause of the patience and long-suffering of 
'God, and so he plunges into fresh sin. This 
happens every day, and is so common that it 
is not strange to us; yet what is this but the 
sinner making the goodness and the mercy | 
of God an encouragement for sinning against | 
Him, and doing as Pharaoh did, hardening | 
‘his heart because God is more merciful than 
|he feared, and because He does not imme- | 
| diately visit his sins with scourges. 

(3-) Or, again, take the case of a man or 
woman on a sick-bed and in danger of death. 
Then rises up before his eyes or before | 
her eyes the remembrance of sins, not 
indeed repented of, but long since forgotten. 
One by one they. stare the sinner in the face, 
and will not be hidden. With them comes 
the thought of the account which he or she will | 
have to give of the life that seems fast passing | 
away, “for we must all stand before the | 
judgment-seat of Christ.”* Now he recollects | 
the many ways in which he broke God’s com- | 
mandments ; his disobedience to God’s will, | 
his frequent acts of sin, open and secret. Now | 
too the judgment of which he once thought so 
little, or which he perhaps despised, makes him | 
tremble. He turns to God in very real 
prayer. He entreats his Maker to forgive 
him, to spare him but this once, and to grant 
him a longer life. Now he makes promises | 
—very solemn promises—that he will lead | 

Te he 


* Rom. xiv. 10. | 
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‘an altered life, he will be careful of his 


prayers ; he will not neglect God's public 
worship, he will break away from the com- 
panions who have so often led him into sin; 
he will delight no more in polluting or blas- 
pheming or scoffing books; he will watch 
and he will pray as he never prayed since he 
was a child. He feels now how senseless all 
his sinning has been, and he begins to taste 
of the pleasure of a soul free from sin. He 


| repents, or, at least, like Pharaoh he half re- 


pents, and then God sends deliverance to him. 
The sick man begins to get better; he is 
pronounced out of danger. He no longer 
hangs between life and death ; and at length 
he can go about his usual occupation. For 
a brief moment, it may be, he is serious ; .he 
does pray, he is not ashamed to be seen in 
God’s house. As strength, however, returns, 
evil influences return ; his old companions 


/come about him, old temptations try him, 


and one by one his resolutions of holiness 
are forgotten, and he falls again, not indeed 
into his old sins, but into deeper sin than 
ever. For the last state of the falsely penitent 
is worse than the first.* What is this, brethren, 


}and you know how common a case this is 


which I am picturing to you—what is this 
but the sinner making God’s love and God’s 


mercy, and the taking away of the evil which 


he feared, occasions for fresh sin? Every 
hour we may see God’s goodness hardening 
the hearts of men as it hardened the heart of 
Pharaoh of old. 

(4.) Or we read in the Bible that God is 
loving, and gracious, and merciful, that his 
name and nature is love. And this, which 
ought to make us’ fear to offend Him, as we 


| should shrink from disobeying or offending 


a loving mother or a kind father, we too 
often use as a means to lighten the fear of 
sin. We are told of his readiness to forgive, 
and we think that wickedness cannot be of 
any great consequence ; that we have only, 
when the time comes—as if we could be 
sure that the time ever would come—that we 
have only need to repent, and to turn to Him, 
and taste of hislove, andaccept his forgiveness. 
Brethren, this is very common, yet when 
we do so, are we not doingas Pharaoh did, 
and does not the sight of God’s goodness 


harden the heart, and do we not make his 


love the excuse for fresh sins ? 

(5.) And, only to take one other instance of 
the way in which too many tread in the 
steps of this wicked King of Egypt, do we 
not come to church and hear the threaten- 
ings and the entreaties, the warnings and the 








* Matt. xii. 45. 
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encouragements which stand on every leaf of 
the Bible; and does not the fact that we 
have heard these solemn truths from our 
earliest youth weaken their power over us, so 
that they fail to persuade us to holiness, 
and to quicken us against sin? We have 
heard so often of God’s love that we think 
nothing of it. We have received so many 
proofs of it that we disregard it. We have 
listened so often to God’s call without obey- 
ing, that at length his call has no power over 
us. It enters our ear; it does not reach 
our hearts: our privileges as Christians make 
us deaf to the voice of Christ because we 
have heard that voice so often. What is this, 
again, but God’s love made by our perversity 
the means of hardening our hearts still more ? 
In what are we better than Pharaoh, when, 
because we know so much of God, and have 
had so many proofs of his love, we harden 
our hearts against Him ? - 

Now, brethren, all these cases which I have 
mentioned are common, They may be seen 
every day. They are all instances of the 
way in which God hardens the heart of the 
disobedient ; that is, they are instances of the 
way in which his love and mercy and patience, 
and his keeping back his hand from the pun- 
ishment of the sinner, are made by the sinner 
the occasion of fresh sin. Many, thank God, 
there are who do listen to his call, who are 
moved by his love, who use the time He 
grants them for real repentance. All do 
not harden their hearts ; and this is a proof 
that no man, that none of you need to be 
hardened by the goodness and long-suffering 
of God. 

Let us not, then, any longer wonder at 
these strange words, “The Lord hardened 
the heart of Pharaoh.” It was not God’s 
fault that his heart was hardened. He bore 
with him, He answered his prayer, He with- 
drew his punishments, He gave Pharaoh 
the will to obey his commands, and He was 
ready to strengthen that will, so that he 
might do all that was commanded and all 
that he had promised. It was not God’s 
fault if Pharaoh only half repented, and then 
drew back into fresh sin. Neither is it God’s 
will now that so many turn awayfrom his love, 
and make the mercy and patience which He 
shows to man the encouragementsto fall afresh 
into sin. Many, indeed, do thus abuse his love 
and mercy. We see the instances around us 
every day. Let none of us then think that 
this history of Pharaoh is only the picture or 
history of a sinner greater than the rest of 
mankind. It is a picture of too many in 
all ages, of too many in our own days and 





among ourselves, and God—that is, God's 
love, and God’s bounties, and God’s patience 
still harden—it is the sinner’s great sin that 
they do harden the hearts of his children 
still, May He, then, give us hearts to under- 
stand the lesson which we have recorded in 
the history of this, and of all other sinners, 
since they are written in the Bible for our 
learning ; and let us the more earnestly and 
perseveringly turn to Him, because He is 
loving and merciful, as He was merciful to 
Pharaoh in giving him so many opportunities 
of repentance, 


II.—OPPORTUNITIES. 


“Then Jesus six days before the passover came to Bethany, 
where Lazarus was which had been dead, whom He raised 
from the dead.””—Joun xii. 1. 

There are many lessons taught us in this 
account of our Lord’s visit to Simon at 
Bethany. The reality of the resurrection of 
Lazarus, who was “one of them that sat at 
the table with Him,”* was made evident to' 
all. The consequence of giving way to anger 
is pointed out. Judas had “ indignation ” t 
at what he took to be the waste of the oint- 
ment poured on our Lord by Mary, and that 
anger smouldered in his bosom until at length 
it burst out into a flame which destroyed 
him, but not until he had betrayed his Lord 
to death. Then, again, there is that othér 
lesson, that what is done really and simply 
for God’s glory, however lavish the offering 
may be, is not wasted since it is accepted by 
God. ‘There is, however, one other lesson, 
and to this I call your thoughts at this time. 
That is, the different uses which people who 
have the same advantages and the same 
opportunities make of those opportunities. 

The gathering in that guest-chamber at 
Bethany was a marvellous one. Such acom- 
pany had never assembled i one place since 
the foundation of the world. Such a com- 
pany will never be gathered together whilst 
time shall last. There was the Incarnate 
Word, the Son of God, the Lord of life and 
glory. Around Him who was soon about to 
be crucified for the sins of the world were 
gathered the twelve, his chosen ministers and 
companions, and with them was Lazarus, who 
had tasted of the bitterness of death and had 
gone down to the tomb, and after four days 
had again been restored to the earth. There, 
busied in her offices of love, was the “ care- 
ful” Martha,j whose delight it was to 
minister to the Lord and to serve Him as 
He sat at meat. There, too, was Simon the 








* John xii. 2. + Matt. xxvi. 8; John xii. 4. 
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leper, whom our Lord had healed of his 
leprosy, and Mary, out of whom he had cast 
seven devils,* and who sat at his feet and 
listened to his words. God himself was 
visibly in the midst; the witnesses of his 
miracles were there, the chosen twelve, the 
evidences of his power over life and death, 
over the body and the soul of men, were 
there in the persons of Lazarus, and Simon, 
and Mary. Let us consider now the lessons 
| given us in the lives of three of these—of 
| Mary, and Peter, and Judas. 

| Mary, after her forgiveness, had minis- 
| tered unto the Lord of her substance, and 
had, with other women, been allowed to 
accompany Him through Judea and Galilee. 
Because much had been forgiven her, she had 
learnt to “love much.” On her had de- 
scended the blessing which all ministering to 
Christ brings with it. She was allowed to 
give to Him that same token of love and 





was himself to give to his disciples, in 
washing their feet, and when she poured the 
precious ointment upon his head He accepted 
her gift, and promised that what she then 
did should be for ever remembered as a 
“memorial of her.”t And this great love 
of Mary not only purified her heart, it gave 
her a deeper insight into the mystery of his 
being than that possessed even by the twelve 
apostles, so that when she anointed Him, 
she did it, as Christ himself said, for his 
burial.t She it was who stood beneath the 
cross when the blood of the Redeemer was 
poured out asa sacrifice for us. She, again, it 
was who, bearing precious gifts of myrrh and 
spices, went with his body to the tomb ; and 
to her first of all the risen Lord appeared on 
the great Easter morning, and by appearing 
made known to her the truth of that doctrine 
which He had before declared to her, that He 
was “ the resurrectionand the life.” § Her good 
deeds were not forgotten by Him, and He has 
kept those good deeds alive in the memory 
of his whole Church, Blessed was she in her 
simple faith; blessed in her mighty love ; 
blessed in that strong hope which burned as 
a living faith within her breast. 

And with her in the same chamber was 
‘Judas, perhaps one of the family of Bethany, 
and so the more indignant at “the waste ” of 
| the goods of his family spent upon that pre- 
| clous ointment, the odour of which filled the 
house. And this indignation which the other 
|apostles felt as well as he, but which the 
| others, it would seem, felt less than he—this 








+ Matt. xxvi. 13. 
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| * Mark xvi. 9. 


humility which a few nights after our Lord | 





indignation was brooded over until it grew 
into anger, and anger went on until it ended 
in murder and despair. A few nights after, } 
in the darkness, Judas, the trusted apostle of 
Christ, knowing where his Master was wont 
to retire for prayer, led a band of armed men, 
and with a kiss betrayed his Master. He was 
not afraid, he was not touched by the love 
which Christ still bore him ; though his Mas- 
ter, as if to give him one more opportunity 
for repentance at such a moment, called him 
“friend.” * When, however, he saw the suf- 
ferings endured by Christ, when he saw Him |! 
delivered over to be crucified and noted his 
meekness under the hands of his persecutors, 
then the hardness of his heart gave way, and 
he went and tried, but tried in vain, to stay 
the sentence and to save his Master. The 
first benefits of the sufferings of Christ thus 
reached the heart of his betrayer, and awoke 
in his breast the beginning of repentance. 
You know the rest of his wretched history : 
he repented in part, but he did not trust; he 
saw the greatness of his sin, but he saw not 
the mercy and the love of Christ. In the bit- 
terness of his soul, despairing of the mercy 
which Christ was at that moment showing, 
and thinking only of the greatness of his sin, 
he “ went out and hanged himself.” t 

And there also with Judas and with Mary 
in the guest-chamber at Bethany was Simon 
Peter, the foremost of Christ’s disciples— 
zealous, and bold, and self-confident by na- 
ture ; resolute in himself, and weak through 
self-confidence. He, to teach him and to 
teach us also the weakness of man and the 
mightiness of God, and the need of reliance 
upon Him, was permitted to fall. In his 
fall, indeed, he was second only to Judas. In 
the oaths and curses with which,{ at the taunt 
of a servant girl, he confirmed his denial of 
Christ, we see his weakness. He who had 
declared that, though all others should forsake 
his Master, yet would he never forsake Him 
—not only fled, but affirmed almost with con- 
tempt, “I know not the man.”§ The end 
of Peter might have been as evil as that of 
Judas, but he saw his Master’s eye fixed upon 
him, and that glance bruised his heart with 
the bitterness of repentance and healed it 
with its love. He went out and wept bit- 
terly, but did not distrust the Lord’s power 
and the Lord’s readiness to forgive his sin. 
And the blessedness of this repentance of 
Peter has been recorded by the Holy Spirit 
for us as a lesson to comfort and to encourage 
the penitent throughout all time. 











* Matt, xxvi. 50. + Matt. xxvii. 5. + Matt. xxvi. 74. 
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Now, these three had had the same op- 
portunities, the same advantages ; they 
had listened to the same teaching; they 
had heard the same parables in which 
Christ had taught to all the practical 
truths of his kingdom ; they had companied 
with Him in his journeys of love throughout 
Judzea and Galilee; they had witnessed all 
his miracles of healing on the bodies and 
the souls of men; they had been allowed to 
come near to his sacred, life-giving body, and 
had received the same grace ; and yet within 
a few days only they were to be monuments 
—one of the sufficiency of Christ’s love to 
sustain the soul, the other two of the frailty 
of man, and of the uselessness of all gifts of 
grace if the hard and impenitent heart 
trample them under foot. Mary, in her 
humility and penitential love, was to show 
the mightiness of God in strengthening the 
feeble and in exalting the lowly. Peter was 
to afford to all ages an example of the_mis- 
chief of self-confidence, and at the same time 
to give to the greatest sinner an instance of 
the readiness of the Saviour to forgive and to 
heal; whilst Judas was to be an example of the 
wretched consequence of anger, and at the 
same time of the uselessness of the most 
bitter repentance unless tempered by the re- 
membrance of the love and mercy of God. 
And yet these three had the same grace given 
to them, they were associated with the same 
divine Master, they had listened to the self 
same teaching, and had had the same oppor- 
tunities. 

And is not this the case now? Is the pic- 
ture not as true now as it was then? Are we 
not often puzzled at the sight of children of 
the same parents, who have had the same ex- 
ample, and the same teaching, and the same 
advantages, who yet turn out the one a com- 
fort to his parents, others a grief and a 
shame to the mother that bore them? Do 
we not see persons brought up in the same 
parish, taught the same truths, confirmed in 
the same church, and partakers of the same 
means of grace, and yet one becoming wholly 
indifferent to all religion, another growing up 
to be a hardened scoffer at God, plunging 
into all kinds of corruption, and becoming an 
utter reprobate ; whilst here and there, thank 
God, are to be found those who continue to 
live very near to God, who rule themselves 
according to his law, and know the sweet 
comfort which comes from trust in God, and 
are able to live pure in the midst of the im- 
purity of the world around them? And yet 
we often hear persons who know that they 
are sinners, and are ashamed of their wicked 











lives, and at times paar the future sibenine 
and the sight of a loving God against whom 
they have so deeply sinned, say, “Oh, if I 
had but the advantages of such an one ; if I 
had lived among better people ; 
other examples and other teaching; if I had 
not been so greatly tempted and in such an 
unusual way, then I am sure I should have 
been better than I am!” or, “ If I had fewer 
cares to perplex and fill my thoughts, more 
time for prayer, more leisure for God’s house 
and for self-examination, then I should be as 
religious as others ; then I should have had 


as great delight in drawing near to God as my | 
neighbours, and should be freer from sin than | 


I now am. It is the circumstances and op- 
portunities of life, the necessities of my trade 
which are against me. 


tion. I have not had the same chance as 
others.” Away with these miserable excuses, 
brethren! God gives us all much the same 
opportunities. 
sufficient for the healing of our souls; 


commandments. It is not that opportunities 
are so different, it is the use which we make 
of the same opportunities which makes the 
sinner so different from the saint. 


You have all the same Creator, the same | 


Redeemer, the same loving Father, the same 
invitation, the same promises, the same Bible, 
the same Church, the same sacraments, and 
you will have the same Judge. Let none, 
then, blame God; but let those who can’t 
help knowing that they are sinners—their 
lives tell them that—let them make the first 
steps towards repentance by asking where 
the fault lies, and by laying the blame 
upon themselves. God's call is to all— 
“Why will ye die?”* If ye die, it is be- 
cause ye will it of yourselves. God’s invita- 
tion to all is the same—‘ Make you clean.” + 
You have strength ; He gives you of his own 
strength to make you clean—why will you 
wallow in sin and impurity? “Cleanse your 


hands, ye sinners, and purify your hearts, ye | 


double-minded.” {| Don’t, then, say, “It is God 
has made me unclean, and forces me to be 
‘double-minded.’” It is you yourselves who, 
in defiance of the opportunity of living pure 
and consistent lives, have become evil and 
have chosen to sin. 
by saying that man has free will. He is free 
to obey God and to love Him ; nothing hin- 
ders save his own heart. He is free also to 


+ Isaiah i. 16. 





* Jer. xxvii. 13. t James iv. 8. 


if I had had | 


It is all these which | 
| make me what I am against my own inclina- 


We have all means of grace | 
we | 
have all of us knowledge enough to lead us | 
to God, and to keep us in the path of his| 


This is what is meant | 
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| the saint and the sinner. 
'both are not the children of God. 


| have not the same grace. 








MORNING 





fall away from grace, and to give himself. 
over to serve the devil and to live ungodly. 
The difference between the faithful and the 
disobedient son consists in the different use 
which they make of the same opportunities. 
The temptations which try all are much 
alike. We may think that we are tried more 
than others, or that the temptation is stronger | 
in our case than in that of others. If, how- | 
ever, we knew the struggles and trials of our | 
brethren; if we could only know how mighty | 
are the solicitations to evil which they have | 
to resist, we should have to own that the 
advantages and disadvantages of all men are 
much the same. One yields to sin; another | 
using God’s grace resists ; one is steadfast in | 
his Christian walk, another falls away; one 
overcomes the temptation, another gives way | 
to it. In this lies all the difference between | 
It is not that 
It | 
is not that both are not watched over by | 
the same untiring love. It is not that both 
Both are sons of | 


_ the same Father, though one may abide close | 











a 


by the Father’s side, and live for ever in his 

courts ; the other may gather “ together all | 
that he hath,” from the bounty of his Father, 

and go into a far country, and waste his life | 
and health, and mind, and the treasures of | 
grace with riotous companions, and sink to | 
the level of the swine. If so, let him not 

blame his bad fortune ; let him not plead 
the mightiness of his temptations, and talk 

of the weakness of human nature. Every 

instance of steadfastness which he sees near | 
him, every instance of uprightness, in those | 
who are by nature equally weak as himself, is 

a proof that such accusations are untrue. 


MORNING 
I.—SAUL’S CONVERSION. 


“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” —Acrts ix. 6. 


BREATHING fury, breathing death, 
Rides in haste a fiery Jew ; 
Threats upon his boastful breath, | 

Of the havock he will do. 


In the stern and rigid lip, 
In the brow that darker grew, 
In the hand’s convulsive grip, 
Men may guess what he will do. 


MUSINGS. 103 


Let, then, the history of the three in the 
guest-chamber at Bethany call us all to 
earnestness in the duty of obedience to God. 
We may, like Mary, sit at Christ’s feet, and 
know throughout our lives the blessedness o/ 
his presence. We may, like St. Peter, by 
our lives even more than by our lips, deny 
our Lord. If so, may we like him see our 
great sinfulness, and repent as he did. We 
may, alas! like Judas, betray our Lord—call 
ourselves Christian, and yet join hands with 
the enemies of Christ, and like Judas at 


|length despair of God’s mercies and fall 


utterly away. In any case, however, it is not 
God’s love that fails, It is not He that 
makes a distinction between us and others. 
He giveth to all men liberally. The treasures 
of his grace are poured out upon all. He 
invites all tothe rest which He has provided. 
He listens alike to the prayers of all his 
creatures. . If any fall from grace ; if any fail 
at the last; if any sin and despair and are 
finally lost, it is because when God called 
they would not hear, when He invited they 
would not come. - It is because they pre- 
ferred this world with its solicitations to evil, 
and the flesh with its importunate entice- 
ments to sin, and the devil with his beguiling 
snares, to that “ service which is perfect free- 
dom,” and to that happiness which has no 
end. God open your ears to hear his call, 
and prepare your hearts to listen to his words, 
and strengthen you to use the opportunities 
which He places in your way, and give you 
that spiritual life now which is the earnest 
and beginning of that spiritual life which you 
may hereafter spend in his presence in the 
eternal world. 
W. DENTON. 


MUSINGS. 


Sees he not, with kindling eye, 
Levi’s swordsmen, how they slew 

Godless feasters, hip and thigh ? 
So will Saul of Tarsus do. 


Faster than the leaden hours, 
Faster than his steed he flew, 
Towards the City’s hazy towers, 
Towards the work he longed to do. 


Vain the purpose—Christ is nigh, 
Faithful to His faithful few ; 
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He has listened to their cry, 
Saul may no more mischief do. 


In these bright unearthly rays, 
Flashing from the mid-day blue, 

He must read, with sore amaze, 
What the Nazarene can do. 


He must learn, in deep dismay, 
Sightless, quivering through and through, | 
Whom it was he strove to slay, 
What it was he meant to do. 


Stricken by that tender stroke, 
Stricken dead, and born anew, 
From his lips the birth-cry broke, 
* Lord, what wilt Zou have me do ?” 


- 


So, when I fall, I closer cling 

To one all-healing robe and wing ; 
For, I believe, the Son of Man 
Loves more than any mother can, 


The way is rough, the light is dim, 
Yet boldly will I follow Him ; 
And after every fall, arise 

More humble, teachable, and wise. 


IIl.—THY KINGDOM COME, 
I cannot heal, I cannot hide, 

My leprosy of lust and pride ; 

And, were I summon’d, thus unmeet, 
, To join the saints in Zion street, 

| Now would my envy knit her frown, 








II.—LET US HOLD FAST OUR PROFESSION, 


I'LL try no more to watch and pray, 
And walk upon the narrow way ; 
Better be deaf when Jesus calls, 
Than vex Him with my daily falls. 


Why should I mock His holy name, 
And offer Him the sick and lame ? 
Better at once His yoke resign, 
Than wear it with a heart like mine. 


No—God forbid it—hold thee fast 
Thy high profession to the last ;— 
Christ pities our infirmities, 

And helps the fallen to arise. 


The mother watches by the side 
Of little feet, in fear and pride, 
How far it is from wall to wall, 
How easy for a child to fall ! 


She chides him not when he is down, 
But gives new boldness by her gown ; 
Till twinkling eye, and merry lip, 

Say boldly, “‘ Now I cannot slip !” 


At one who wore a brighter crown ; 

| And now, my sullen ‘discontent 

| On some angelic task be bent ; 

| Still for this world my soul would long, 

| Soon weary of the Church’s song, 

| Her sweet unrest, her holy care, 

| Her yoke of love, and raiment fair ; 

| How idly falls the prayer divine, 

“Thy Kingdom come,” from lips like mine ! 

But, spite of sins which Thou dost hate, 

Before Thy Throne of grace I wait, 

Lord, listen to me, day by day, 

Until I mean the words I say ; 

Upon this heart, bright Finger glide, 

Spite of its treachery and pride, 

Nor leave it, till another prayer, 

“Thy will be done,” is written there ; 

Then shall I do my Lord’s desire, 

With face of flint, and tongue of fire ; 

| And never more shall evil thought 

| Pollute the shrine which Thou hast bought, 

Nor passion shake, nor doubt molest 

Thy throne, O God, within my breast! 
GEORGE S. OUTRAM. 
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CHAPTER I. 


such a 
man. 
me: Ss 
been 
every- 
where, 
and 
knows 
every- 
body; 
and he 
hasn't 
been 
in the 
parish 
three 
weeks.” 
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be taken cum grano salis. The Rev. Wil- 
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markable for activity, as well as for some 
other meritorious qualities; still there were 
places in Sedgeborough that he had not 
seen, and people whom he had not 
visited. ‘‘ Take another week, most likely,” 
he said to himself, walking with rapid, im- 
portant, decisive step up Whingate, the main 
street of the sleepy little townlet. There 
were tiny shops here and there, each with 


bell behind it. The druggist’s shop at the 
corner was a little larger: it had two win- 
dows, each of which was probably filled with 
bottles and placards, but the dust and dirt 
gathered there prevented anything like cer- 
tainty on the subject. Still it was a respect- 
able-looking shop. The very dust was not 





\| seums, and on objects of antiquarian interest 
generally. Nathan Dale professed a little 
antiquarian knowledge, so Mr. Harcourt had 
heard : he had also heard that Mr. Dale was 
ill. Was this latter rumour true ? he inquired 
| of the boy behind the counter. 
| The boy was quite a new boy, and had 
IV. n.s. 
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(but lately come from a farm-house on the 
|moor. He looked suspiciously at Mr. Har- 
| court’s smiling face, more suspiciously still at 
his shining broadcloth. 

“You're t’ new Rector?” he asked, with 


| threatening countenance, and in broad North 


must} 


mot Harcourt was certainly a man re-| 


one small many-paned window ; and a closed | 
door at the top of three steps, with a noisy | 


| and children about the doors. 


'|common dust ; it seemed of the kind that | 
gathers in unused churches, in ill-kept mu- | 


Riding patois. 

“Yes. Harcourt, my name is. 
Mr. Dale was worse than usual.” 

“Then you heerd wrong. He isn’t woss 
then ushall.” 

“T’m glad to hear it,” the Rector said, 
still smiling. He had a way of smiling under 
difficulties that some people used to think 
irritating. The greater the difficulty, the 
more persistent the smile; and I believe 
certainly that it was a smile of pleasure. " 

“T’m glad I have heard wrong,” he We- 


I heard 


peated; “still I should like to see your 
master. Would you mind telling him I am 
here?” 


“Can't leave t’ shop till Thomas comes.” 

“No, certainly; quite right,” said the 
Rector, in cheerful tones. ‘“ Perhaps I had 
better go round to the house door. Is there 
one? Where shall I find it ?” 

John Lamb hesitated, turned so as to get 
a better view of the dusty bottles, and laid 
his arm comfortably on the counter. Then 
he replied slowly— 

“T’t’ other street . . 
. - « Onagallery . . . First door.” 


Mr. Harcourt knew Quant’s Yard—it was | 


round the corner in Cross Lane; and he 
soon found the wooden gallery—a curious 
kind of outside staircase, shabby to wretched- 
ness, and rickety to dangerousness. The 
whole neighbourhood of Quant’s Yard was 
shabby. Below the gallery there was a little 
| flint-paved square, with rows of wet clothes 
| hanging to dry; there were sickly-looking 
| plants in the windows, sickly-looking women 
Mr. Harcourt 
knew the children, and the little ones‘knew 
him. After a few words, cheery and tender, 
he went up the wooden stairs. There were 
three doors before him; some earthenware 
pans full of sooty-looking water; a baby’s 
frock hung overhead, dripping upon his 
shoulder. 

Mr. Harcourt knocked at the nearest door. 

“Ts Mr. Dale at home?” he inquired, un- 
consciously checking his ordinary visiting 
smile a little. The small pale girl to whom 
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. Down Quant’s Yard | 
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he addressed himself had awakened some- 
thing of curiosity in him before. He had 
hardly thought to find her in Quant’s Yard. 

“Yes; he is at home,” she said in a voice 
| quiet and firm—perhaps a little hard. “ But 
| I am not quite sure whether he can see any 
one.” 

“Ts he so ill?” 
“No; it is not that. 
| to see strangers.” 

“T hope I shall not long be considered a 
| stranger in Sedgeborough,” Mr. Harcourt said 
with his ready smile. “But if you think I 
had better call again, I will do so. I can 
call at any time you may think best.” 

A thoughtful, half puzzled look came over 
the plain, almost sad face before him, and 
| the quick eyes looked away beyond him. 
| Then a sudden blush as of shame rose 
| rapidly. 

“‘T beg pardon,” she said, “ I ought not to 
| have kept you standing here. Will yot not 
| come in until I can decide, My uncle is in 
| his workroom at present.” 

“Thank you,” the Rector said, threading 
the narrow dingy passage, the small slight 
figure before him moving with a grace and 
dignity that almost surprised him. She sur- 
prised him in other ways—perhaps more by 
reason of contrast with her surroundings than 
by anything else. ‘Fhe contrast was great 
certainly. The room into which the Rector 
had followed her was small and low, and 
meanly furnished. There was a square deal 
table in the centre, hard wooden chairs 
ranged round the walls, some narrow strips 
of faded carpet on the floor. And Nathan 
Dale’s niece, seated near the window, dressed 
in a plain grey woollen dress of no recent 
| make, was fully conscious of all the mean- 
ness. And she was not above it, neither 
wide enough nor high enovgh to ignore it. 
It seemed to her that a house-philosophy 
would be quite as real and demonstrable as a 
clothes-philosophy. If you sat and moved 
in a room that was spacious and high, was it 
childish to think that it would seem to you 
that there was more of space and height in 
your soul? It was not luxury she wanted, 
but a sense of freedom and elevation. She 
had no dream of any “ immensity of Brussels 
carpets and pier glasses,” but of apartments 
of an architecture long gone by, of lofty 
roofs, and wide oaken stairs, and galleries 
where you might walk with yourself in the half- 
waking moments. Wanting all this, having 
instead sordidness and narrowness, was it 
Strange that your life should seem narrow 
and sordid too? that your thought and emo- 


He does not care 











tion should be somewhat cramped by the 
sense of the four walls that seemed at times 
to come a little closer every day, after the 
fashion of the iron prison walls in the story ? 
She was in the habit of telling herself that it 
was not strange, that it was natural and 
inevitable ; that the meanness of the outer 
life was colouring the life of her soul. Perhaps 
it was. Certainly some infelicitous influence 
was at workithere. 

But there was amo ‘trace of amy’such influ- 
ence on her‘ace,atany rate none that ‘Mr. 
Harcourt could spereeive. And he»was mot 
an unperceptive man. The low neighbour- 
hood, the narrow house, the mean ‘room, tthe 
girl’s shabby garments, had made idue im- 
pression upon him, though he was not :aware 
of it, neither perhaps was he fully:aware of 
other impressions that he wasreceivmg. That 
the face, before him was a remarkable face 


he had seen a fortnight ago, and it seemed | 


more remarkable now. ‘As she sat tbsfore 
him, the afternoon sun streaming im wpan a 
mass of rich dark red ‘hair, apon white lear- 
cut features, refined, eloquent, expressive ; 
upon a low, broad, imtellectual-looking fore- 
head, he wondered ‘to himself whether speople 
considered her beautiful; ‘but ithis they cer- 
tainly did not. And she ‘knew it, andawas 
sorry for it. She was not a vain woman, nor 
a specially weak woman ; but at the time of 
which I write she would have given much if 
she could have awakened some morning to 
find herself very beautiful. 

“‘T beg pardon, I think I understood from 
what you said just now that you are Mr. 
Dale’s niece ?” the Rector said, breaking the 
silence. 

“Ves ; his sister's daughter.” The words 
were abrupt, the voice a little hard as before, 
and the keen brown-grey eyes were turned 
upon Mr. Harcourt’s face with something of 
méfiance in them. Then she added, “ My 
name is Jane Francis. My father died before 
I was born, my mother soor after. I have 
lived ever since—five-and-twenty years—with 
Uncle Nathan. C'est tout mon histoire.” 

“ Not quite, I think,” the Rector said, with 
a smile and a look of interest. 

Jane was not given to blushing, but she 
blushed for the second time this afternoon. 
A tide of hot colour surged over her face, 
her eyes widened slowly, questioningly, de- 
fiantly. Then she tumed her head away a 
little, recovering from an inward thrill with a 
good deal of effort. : 

Human nature was one of the young 
Rector’s pet studies—he had more than one, 
but I think this ranked highest with him, and 
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he certainly had the greatest love for it— 
perhaps because of his great love for its 
object. All his drawings had been toward 
humanity. He had studied books with an 
effort, wondering much at other men who 
found in them aims, and ends, and life-long 
fellowship. He could have no fellowship 
with anything that drew him from intercourse 
with his kind. Circumstance, as much as 
desire, had decided for him that this inter- 
course should be of the highest—at least, in 
character ; instinct and natural predilection 
led him to hold that this highest is often best 


_ reached by lower ways. 








| humanity presented to him to-day. 


He was beginning to find himself more 
interested than usual in the specimen of 
He had 
found a good deal that was unconventional in 
Sedgeborough, but the unconventional had 
been too often the uncultivated. There was 
a change here, and the change was welcome. 

“We are forgetting my uncle,” Jane Francis 
said, turning to him again with abruptness. 

“T think you were hesitating as to whether 
I might see him or not,” Mr. Harcourt re- 
plied courteously. His courteousness was 
being appreciated more than he knew. 

“‘T hesitated as to what I should do. He 
will not see you if he is asked todo so. I 
told you he did not like strangers—still less 
does he like clergymen. He has not been 
to church for years.” 

“And you would like him to see me?” 
the Rector surmised. 

“‘T think I should. I hardly know why, 
except perhaps that he is growing old, and is 
not very strong. But he is not ill. He may 
live a great many years yet.” 

“ And he may not.” 

“He may not.” 

“And you have thought of his death?” 
the Rector said, the quiet look coming over 
his face that was always to be seen there 
when death was in his thoughts. “ You 
have thought of it, perhaps wished a little 
that you could be certain that he were pre- 
pared for it ?” 

“T don’t know what I have thought, nor 
what I have wished,” Jane said, with a cer- 
tain jar in her tone. “ I am not good myself. 
Don't think because you have seen me at 
church once or twice that I make any pre- 
tension to goodness. I go there chiefly 
because of the sermon, and I very seldom 
come away without feeling disappointed.” 

“Indeed !” Mr. Harcourt said, trying to 
check a smile of amusement. 

“Why do you say ‘indeed ?’” asked Jane 
sharply. ‘You are not surprised, or at any 





rate you need not be. I am not intending 
anything personal. We have had a pretty 
sharp succession of rectors here, you know; 
and sometimes I go to the village churches 
round about.” 

“ And always with the same result ?” 

** You are sarcastic. No; not always with 
the same result, or I should oftener still wish 
that the sermon were not the inevitable part 
of the service it has come to be. Sometimes 
one does hear a man speaking because he 
has something to say—people can feel that 
he has, simply by the way in which they are 
compelled to listen. He may not be an 
orator. It is not given to every clergyman 
to have an eloquent tongue, a thrilling:style, 
or a Demosthenes-like action ; but there are 
men with none of these things who can make 
their souls felt. Still, as I have said, these 
are the exceptions. I believe true preachers 
are as rare as true poets.” 

The Rector hesitated. There was a 
puzzled look on his bright, handsome face. 
He was not wondering whether any part of 
what this strange young person had said was 
meant for him; he had felt an absence of 
personal intent—perhaps in her manner rather 
than in her words. And yet these words had 
aroused his attention ; not because there was 
anything novel or enlightening in them, but 
because they were spoken by Nathan Dale’s 
niece. 

“ But do you not think that something, 
much perhaps, depends upon the mental or 
rather the spiritual attitude of the listener ?” 
the Rector was beginning gravely ; and just 
then there was a clicking sound behind his 
chair, a door opened, and a tall, thin, angu- 
lar figure stood in the way, a man of three- 
score years and ten, gaunt and grey and bony. 

Jane rose rather hurriedly. “My Uncle 
Nathan, Mr. Harcourt. This is the new 
Rector, uncle, he has called to inquire how 
you are to-day.” 

Nathan Dale smiled, keeping two rows of 
white, perfect teeth firmly closed, and _per- 
mitting his reund, closely-shaven head to 
drop with a jerk from his neck. 

“* Much obleeged.” 

Still he stood in the doorway, wrinkled, 
brown, grinning, silent. ‘The Rector’s savoir 
vivre for once availed him nothing ; for once 
Jane’s tact forsook her. 

“Call’d to see hoo ah was gettin’ on?” 
Mr. Dale said, still grinning. The strong 
Yorkshire accent surprised the Rector a 
little. There was something not altogether 
at variance with his notions of a gentleman 
in the appearance of the figure before him. 
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“Yes; I heard you were ill. Iam very 
happy to find that is not the case,” the 
Rector said, recovering himself a little; 
adding, “I hope I do not seem to intrude. 
I am anxious, very anxious to get to know 
my parishioners personally as soon as I 
can. But perhaps you are busy to-day?” 

* Allus busy.” 

“My uncle is making a model of the 
Chateau d’Anét,” Jane said, turning to the 
Rector with a look which he understood, 
and to which he responded. 

“Indeed!” he said, his face alight with 
real interest and surprise. 

Nathan Dale rubbed his hands. 
surprise was delightful to him. 

“You have been abroad then?” 
Harcourt asked. 

“Vis; ah’ve been abroad,” said the old 
druggist, still rubbing his hands. ‘“ Hev 
you ?” 

“No, I have not, I’m sorry to say;” the 
Rector replied, his pleasant smile and easy 
grace of manner coming back to him. “ I’ve 
hardly had time for anything of that kind 
yet.” 

“The Chateau d’Anét is a ruin now; 
perhaps you know that,” Jane said, by way 
of keeping up the conversation. “ My uncle 
is making a model of it as it must have stood 
originally.” 
¢ “Not originally,” interrupted Mr. Dale. 
“ Can’t find out what it was originally. Only 
know what it was in the time of Diane de 
Poitiers. Only know that from Androuet 
du Cerceau. Quaint old book, very; and 
very rare—description, plan, elevation, sec- 
tion—capital oid book to work from. Going 
back to work. Good day, young man, 
good day.” Then he turned back a step or 
two. “You can come and see the model 
when it’s finished. Good day.” 

“ Thank you ; thank you very much,” Mr. 
Harcourt said, but there was only Jane to 
listen to him. She was standing with a 
somewhat troubled look in her eyes; she 
did not sit down again. 

“We are obliged to you for calling,” she 
said quietly, looking into the Rector’s fage 
with a direct but half-unconscious look, and 
bowing slightly. 

He could almost have smiled as he went 
away at the dignity of manner with which he 
had been dismissed, but he did not smile. 
Neither did Jane Francis, who still stood 
grasping the back of her chair, the prey of a 
tumult of thoughts—passionate, mistaken, 
contradictory. Why had he gone there pry- 


To excite 


Mr. 


ing, noting, questioning ? Why had she been | 





such a fool as to give him the opportunity ? 
She hated him for his condescension ; his 
supercilious smile was a pain to remember. 
She had felt nothing of this in his presence. 
No; because she was weak and shallow, 
and, like her sex generally, easily caught by 
a show of deference. ‘The poet laureate 
knew well enough what he was saying when 
he wrote that “ Courtesy wins woman all as 
well as valour may.” But the new Rector 
had won nothing from her except the beginning 
of a dislike—a dislike that would grow and 
deepen, of this she was quite sure. She had 
all her life had a prejudice, if nothing more, 
against people with very dark hair. Then 
her thoughts took a sudden flight ; but we 
have no need to follow them further. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Curious thing,” the Rector said to himself, 
climbing to the top of the hilly street, “ very 
curious; she never once smiled. I should 
say a smile would change the expression 
of her face entirely.” 

He was still thinking of Jane Francis— 
thinking of her as he had left her, a calm, 
dignified littlke woman, with self-possession 
enough for a queen. “ And a woman capable 
of thinking for herself, too,” he added, “ one 
might see that as well as hear it. What a 
forehead she has! And, really, red hair— 
I suppose it is red—is very beautiful. 
What a life she must lead, though, with no 
one but that singular old man! Has she 
other friends, I wonder? I could almost 
fancy not, though I don’t know why.” 

He was beyond the street now, in a shady 
lane, with yellow-green trees above him, and 
banks of primroses on either side of him. A 
little further on was the lane that led down to 
the Rectory. There were some figures stand- 
ing at the turn, three or four, the Rector 
thought, half-closing his eyes, as he had a 
habit of doing when looking at objects not 
quite close to him. A few yards more, and 
he recognised his sister and her two stately 
daughters, 

“ Really! I think my sight must be getting 
shorter. I didn’t know you. Where are you 
going ?” 

“Where are we going! Just listen!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Rushbrooke, in her own spark- 
ling manner. ‘Why where are your wits, 
Wilmot? Weren't we talking for half-an- 








hour at luncheon about going up to Duncote | 


Manor? Didn’t we ask you to go with us? 
Didn’t you refuse? But, however, you'll 
come now. I shall take no denial. I should 
hate going without you.” 












































| “J should have liked going alone better,” 
the Rector said, somewhat dreamily. 

“T dare say,” said the sister ; “ but it isn’t 
good for people to do always what they like 
best. Life on those terms would disagree 
with us. It would be like a diet of plum- 
cake.” 

Mrs. Rushbrooke was a widow, some four- 
teen years older than the Rector ; a bright, 
pretty little woman, whose animation and 
prettiness gained her credit for some other 
qualities that she did not possess. She was 
the Rector’s housekeeper; and her own 
means, which were considerable, added to 
his, which were moderate, might have made 
such housekeeping a very pleasant occupa- 
tion. She had only two children, Cecilia and 
Elinor, two tall, stately, silent girls of nine- 
teen and twenty. Mrs. Rushbrooke, whose 
husband had been a Manchester cotton- 
manufacturer, was ambitious for her daugh- 
ters, and her daughters saw no reason why 
such ambition should not be gratified. 

Duncote Manor was about two miles from 
Sedgeborough. “ Isn’t it a long way for you 
to walk?” the Rector asked of his nieces— 
perhaps a little satirically, but the satire was 
not perceived. 

“TI don’t mind the way so much,” said 
Cecilia in a whining tone. “It’s the dust.” 

“ And looking such frights when we get 
there,” chimed Elinor in exactly the same 
tone. ‘We never can have the carriage 
when we want it. I believe mamma grows 
more afraid of James every day.” 

“Didn't James wish to go to Duncote ?” 
asked the Rector, with some amusement. 

“No; and it’s always so,” replied Cecilia, 
speaking with more energy than usual. 
“Mamma is training him to be nothing but 
a tyrant. James doesn’t wish to go out, 
therefore James is not well, or James thinks 
the horses have had too much work, or James 
says the springs of the carriage want looking 
to.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said the Rector; then he 
changed the subject, wishing, if possible, to 
avoid his sister’s usual elaborate and fanciful 
self-defence in the cause of what she termed 
considerate treatment of servants—considera- 
tion that usually led to gossiping over- 
familiarity on her part, consequent presump- 
tion and pertness on theirs, and an unpleasant 
termination for everybody. The Rector never 
interfered. He was much attached to his 
sister, and stood not a little in awe of her. 
Their relation had been as that of mother 
and son almost ever since he could remember. 

The two miles were very pleasant miles. 
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The blue April afternoon smiled on green 
pastures, studded with groups of misty yellow- 
ing trees ; the smoke curled lazily from red- 
roofed farmsteads, Cecilia and Elinor walked 
in single file on the narrow footpath, stepping 
with stately steps, dreaming, fretting, regret- 
ting. They were not pretty. ‘They had wearied, 
discontented faces, and a trick of glancing 
out ‘superciliously at the wayfaring people 
who passed them on the road. Behind came 
the Rector and Mrs. Rushbrooke, the latter 
growing a little flushed and fussy as they 
neared Duncote. “ What a curious old 
house !” she was whispering nervously as they 
entered the long ugly avenue of stunted syca- 
mores. “So exceedingly irregular—there’s 
no symmetry about it anywhere. And built 
partly of brick, partly of stone too—I dislike 
that. Still it’s quaint, and looks imposing. 
And—oh, there’s Lady Ursula in the garden !” 
“And the Major, too,” added Elinor, in 


| properly subdued tones. 





They were still shaking out their dresses, 
trying to overcome the little perturbed flutter- 
ings of self-consciousness when Lady Ursula 
Falconer came forward to meet them. She 
was a tall worn-looking old lady, and her face 
was hard, perhaps stern; but her grand air 
and manner, and her old-fashioned courtesy, 
were considered very impressive in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sedgeborough. She bowed gra- 
ciously, and held out a small white hand, but 
she did not look particularly pleased as she 
led the way through the wide painted hall to 
her morning room. Her son, Major Falconer, 
followed almost immediately. He had not 
been with his mother when she made her first 
call at the Rectory, but he had called upon 
the Rector subsequently, having first seen 
the ladies of the family driving in an oppo- 
site direction. 

The morning-room at Duncote was a long 
oak-panelled room, with a dim light coming 
through deeply-embrasured windows, falling 
upon carved oaken cabinets and chairs ; 
upon a curious mixture of orange-and-brown 
paintings, and old engravings ; upon yellow 
satin-damask hangings, faded with time, tat- 
tered, and frayed. Everything in and about 
the room was old and sombre. Lady Ursula 
seemed a part of it, sitting grim and upright 
in her high-backed chair. And the Major 
was not out of keeping with his surroundings. 
He was not an old man, though his hair was 
grey, but he was grey before his time ; and 
his tastes and sympathies were very seldom 
in accordance with the tastes and sympathies 
of other men of his rank and years. 

““We were so sorry we were not at home 
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when you called,” Mrs. Rushbrooke began, 
turning to him with even more than her usual 
vivacity of tone and manner, fluttering, as 
she spoke, into an ancient oaken chair. The 
Major bowed, and murmured something in- 
distinctly. He was a soldier, and had a 
soldier’s courteous deference of manner to- 
ward women, but there were some women of 
whom he even confessed himself to be afraid. 
He had a certain dread of Mrs. Rushbrooke 
before he had known her five minutes. The 
persistent rustle of her mauve silk dress, the 


| restless play of eyes and lips, the voice that 
| reminded him at once of Arthur Clough’s 


deseription of one who 
“Tn her loftiest flights 
Grates the fastidious ear with the slightly mercantile ac- 
cent.” 


All these things jarred upon the somewhat 


| too-sensitive Major. f 





The Falconers were not rich people; they 
had never lived as rich people do, and they 
were almost as proud of their poverty as of 
their ancient descent. In fact 1 am not sure 
whether Lady Ursula had not come to think 
wealth an inseparable concomitant of vul- 
garity.“ If she had any such thought, it was 
hardly probable that her acquaintance with 
the Rushbrookes would alter the tone of it. 

“ We should have returned your kind visit 
sooner,” Mrs. Rushbrooke apologized, turning 
to Lady Ursula; “‘ but we wished to drive, 
and unfortunately, James, our coachman, was 
not well—he has not. been well for several 
days: He has an odd kind of pain at the 
back of his head and neck. I hope it’s only 
neuralgia, but of course it #ay be rheumatism, 
and rheumatism in the head is rather dan- 
gerous. 
cruelty to compel him to drive in the sun.” 

“ Barbarous cruelty,” replied Lady Ursula, 
in her gruff tone, and with a peculiar droop- | 





Anyhow, I thought it would be | 


ing at the corners of hermouth. Mrs. Rush- | 


brooke, who was sufficiently quick-witted | 
when not oxidized by flattery, caught the | 
expression, and caught, too, the meaning of | 
it. A resolve passed rapidly through her 
mind that James’s numerous ailments should 
no more contribute to Lady Ursula Falconer’s 
amusement, 

“Are you fond of driving?” asked the} 
Major, turning his attention from the Rector | 
to the Rector’s nieces. 

“We used to be,” 
tone. 

“It’s so slow driving in the country,” 
chimed Cecilia, in the same melancholy 
accents. ‘ There’s nothing to see but fields 
and lanes.” 


replied Elinor in a sad 


parture. 


“ Some people consider the scenery about 
here rather good,” the Major said, in a dry 
manner, and in a voice even more gruff and 
unmusical than his mother’s. 

“We don’t care much for scenery,” 
the mournful Elinor. 

“Perhaps you take a Johnsonian view of 
the relative merits of town and country?” 
inquired the Major. 

The sisters looked at each other, and then 
smiled languidly and uncomprehendingly. 

“My dear girls have never lived in the 
country before,” interposed Mrs. Rushbrooke, 
her manner fully compensating for the anima- 
tion lacking in that of her daughters; “at 
least, not in any place so remote as this. We 
have lived at Cheetham Hill for a great 
many years ; that is in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester, you know ; and our drives were 
mostly into the town. I like the country my- 
self; but certainly St. Ann’s Square is very 
nice. Do you know Manchester, Lady 
Ursula? ‘The shops in St. Ann’s Square are 
so attractive !” 


said 


“So I should say; but I know nothing of | 


Manchester,” rejoined Lady Ursula curtly, 
glancing as she spoke at the three costly and 
fashionable toilettes before her. She had on 
an old brown silk dress herself, and she 
patted it a little with her small withered hand, 
unconsciously betraying her approval of it in 
a manner that was amusing to her son. 

Mrs. Rushbrooke still went on chattering for 
awhile, taking Lady Ursula’s little snubbings 
meekly and play fully, listening to the Major’s 
attempts to make conversation, and resolving 
to scold the dear girls for not Tesponding to 
his attempts. It was an uncomfortable visit 
for the Rector. He had no opportunity of 


| saying the things he had wanted to say, 


and he was unwillingly drawn to join in say- 
ing things that he would rather not have 
said. He smiled a good deal, and laughed 
not a little, being a man who could laugh 
| heartily on slight provocation ; but for all his 
apparent cheerfulness, he was not at ease. 
He did not remember ever to have seen his 
belongings at such terrible disadvantage be- 
fore, and he was glad when tea claimed a 
small part of his sister's attention. But it 
was not for long. “ What a face I've got!” 
she exclaimed, jumping up to take her de- 
She had caught sight of herself in 
a tiny oval glass that “hung | over a cabinet. 
She was looking very heated, very red. 
“ But it’s my ordinary tea-face,” she explained, 
laughing good- humouredly, and showing her 
pretty teeth. Lady Ursula could only bow 
grandly, and try to control the corners of her 
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mouth. Then the leave-takings began. They 
included numerous and pressing invitations 
on the part of Mrs. Rushbrooke. 

“We do not care to see much society,” 
said the little woman volubly, and looking 
up into Lady Ursula’s face with a winning 
smile. “But I cannot help, for my dear 
girls’ sakes, being anxious that what we do 
see is of the best; indeed, we have never 
been accustomed to any other. I confess I 
was quite appalled: for the first week after we 
«ame to Sedgeborough. Fancy discovering 
that there were only three families in a circle 
of about ten miles with whom we could be on 
visiting terms! It zs fortunate you are so 
near. We shall be able to see so much of 
each other. And do, dear Lady Ursula, 
treat us without ceremony. 
carriage at the Rectory whenever you come 
to Sedgeborough; andi try. to come before 
luncheon, so that we may have the pleasure 


of your company. And of course my invita- 


tions include the Major too. 

“Thank you, very much,” said Lady Ur- 
sula, with another grandly courteous bow, 
but with only a doubtful smile ; adding, “ If 


| Edward had not already retired from the 
| army, he must have been induced to do so 


now.” 

“Qh, that zs flattering!” exclaimed the 
apparently umsuspecting little woman. “ Did 
you hear, Major Falconer?” And the Major’s 
bow and smile differed in no respect from his 
mother’s. 

A few minutes 
walking in the garden again, leaning on her 
son’s arm. She was not in the habit of dis- 
cussing her visitors after their departure ; but 
this time reticence seemed to require more 
effort than usual. Her poor withered old 
face writhed itself into all manner of contor- 
tions, as if the senses of taste and smell had 
been offended beyond endurance. Her lips 
moved at last. ‘“ Underbred little syco- 
phant !” she exclaimed energetically. Then 
all was calm again; and the gardens at Dun- 
cote Manor as pleasantly attractive as before. 

Meanwhile the Rectory party were walking 
back through the green lanes to Sedge- 
borough, the Rector absent and disquieted, 
Mrs. Rushbrooke lively and elated ; scolding, 
petting, and flattering the dear girls; con- 
gratulating herself; approving of Duncote. 

“That dear Lady Ursula!” she exclaimed 
with effusion. “I think that kind of high- 
bred manner 7s so charming in an old lady ; 
don’t you, Wilmot? I often think dear 
Cecilia’s manner will be something in that 


style when it’s more formed. And the Major, | 


Put up your | 


later Lady Ursula was | 


isn’t he delightful? Did you notice: what 
pains he took to make an agreeable impres- 
sion on those naughty, shy girls of mine? 
They were quite trying. Yes,—we’re talk- 
ing of you, you wicked creatures! How 
could you pretend to be so careless and in- 
different ?” 

“Indifferent to what, mamma?” asked 
Cecilia, with a blush and a timid side-glance. 

“To what? Don’t ask anything so silly. 
To Major Falconer’s attentions, of course.” 

* They were all meant for Elinor.” 

“Cecy, don’t be absurd,” said the younger 
sister, blushing her rosiest red. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was uphill work at first getting the 
parish machinery into anything like working 
order. Everything had to be re-organized— 
choir, schools, clothing-club, and coal-club. 
The Rector had never had so many diffi- 
culties to overcome, and consequently had 
never been so happy. 

He was offensively happy, Jane Francis 
thought. A month had passed since his 
former visit, and he had called again at a 
time when her uncle was engaged. Nathan 
Dale was in the shop this time, and would 
be coming up to his workroom presently. 
The Rector had beem told by John Lamb 
that he might go up-stairs if he liked. 

“T meant to have called before, but I 
have been so exceedingly busy that the days 
have: passed. like hours,” the Rector said, 
seating himself on one of the wooden chairs. 
Then he began to tall of his difficulties, 
smiling so radiantly all the-while that Jane 
found herself studying the nature of his 
smile. Could it be possible that any human 
being was so constituted as to find actual 
pleasure in opposition? Was it really in 
human nature to discuss: cheerfully discou- 
ragements, disappointments, insults, repul- 
sions? Yet it did not escape Jane that he 
was talking to her as to one frem whom he 
expected comprehension, if mot sympathy. 
When she discovered that he: was expecting 
even more than this—that he was actually 
asking her assistance, she turned her head 
slowly, raised it a little, and smiled. “ Cer- 
tainly,” said the Rector to himself, “ I was 
not wrong in thinking that a smile would 
change her countenance altogether.” Her 
| whole face was lighted up; the shadow was 
| gone ; there was a kind of soft, bright amuse- 

ment in her expression that seemed to dis- 
| Close for the moment an entirely new side of 
| her character. 
“T thought,” continued the Rector, “ that 
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I should like to organize a little staff of 
ladies for parish-work. There would be four 
to begin with, if you would consent to be 
one—my sister, yourself, and my two nieces. 
That would not be a bad beginning for a 
place like this. I understand that there have 
never been any district-visitors at Sedge- 
borough.” 

“So much the better for the districts,” 





| said Jane, without the smile, and with a little 


asperity. 

The Rector paused fora moment. “I am 
sorry to hear you say that,” he replied, some- 
what gravely. 

But Jane had a most unfortunate habit of 
saying what she thought, even though her 
thought was wrong and foolish. She did 
think. She had an eager, hungry, restless 
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brain, quick to perceive, quick to decide. 
But her ideas were not the ideas of expe- 
rience. If they were not gathered from 
books, books had, for the most part, sug- 
gested them. Even as the Rector spoke she 
was thinking of “Vanity Fair,” and Lady 
Southdown, who “rode about the country 
in her barouche, with outriders, launched 
packets of tracts among the cottagers and 
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tenants, and would order Gaffer Jones to be 


to take a James’s powder.” 
of parish-work that at once presented itself to 


some cleverness of phraseology, to the Rector. 
He could hardly help being amused, but his 
amusement was not visible. 

“I should so hate the whole thing myself,” 








converted as she would order Goody Hicks | 
It was this side | 


Jane ; and this side that she presented, with | 
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| | Jane concluded, “ si the lower down I was 
in the social scale the more I should resent 
it. Real, hungry, naked poverty must be 
sufficiently bitter in itself, without the extra 
bitterness of useless exposure.” 

“But why useless?” asked the Rector. 
“T was not exactly thinking of a district- 
visitor as a relieving-officer, but even in cases 
of extreme poverty, surely the good to be 
done by relieving the sufferers would out- 
weigh their sensitiveness on the score of 
exposure. I have not found it otherwise. 
But we are taking ‘the most superficial view 
of the subject that we possibly could have 
taken. This question has a root as deep as 
religion itself, and it is a question that no 
man nor woman may dare to leave unan- 
swered.” 

The Rector was growing impressively 
earnest. His provoking smile was gone ; 
his large, soft, grey eyes had a reproving, yet 
| pleading expression. Some change in Jane 
| Francis responded to the change in him. 
When she spoke again she spoke gently and 
inquiringly,— 

“You are not meaning that no man nor 
woman may dare to refuse to take a dis- 
trict ?” 

“Certainly not,” the Rector replied. 
“There is much to be considered before a 

| person may dare to undertake one.” 
| Then he paused awhile, bending forward 
in his chair in an easy way that was habitual 

to him in his more thoughtful moods. Pre- 

sently he drew a small Testament from his 
pocket, opening it slowly and reverently. 

“Shall I tell you what I do mean?” he 
asked in a voice even quieter than before. 

“Yes,” was the reply, as quietly spoken. 

The twenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew 
| was open before him; in grave yet musical 
» tones he began to read at the thirty-first 
| verse. Jane listened with a kind of awe. 
The words were familiar, but there was 
strange new meaning in them. This de- 
scription of the judgment-day, given by the 
Judge himself, was in curious contrast to 
her own vague, philosophic conjectures on 
the subject. This was not the far-off and 
scientific destruction of a planet that she 
had contemplated while reading some clever 





was the subject softened for her by any 


reading Worsley’s translation of the “ Dies | 
Ire” in Blackwood’s Magazine. This was | 
real, startling, and near at hand, demanding 
her attention. She comprehended, as it 
were for the first time, the astonishment 


expressed by those on the right hand, as 
well as by those on the left. The Rector’s 
manner grew yet more impressive as he read 
of the latter :— 

“Then shall they also answer Him, say- 
ing, Lord, when saw we Thee an hungred, 
or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or 
in prison, and did not minister unto Thee ?” 

“Then shall He answer them, saying, 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it 
not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
to me.” 


There was a pause, long and solemn. 
The Rector did not weaken the effect of the 
Bible words by any words of his own. 

And the effect was one that was working 
greater change in Jane’s views than she was 
aware of; yet had she been aware she was 
not a woman to give expression to any such 
change. The Rector might infer what he 
would, and he inferred a good deal, first 
from her silence, afterward from one single 
spoken sentence,— 

**T will not forget what you have said.” 

This was all. She spoke gravely, looking 
with her large, honest, brown eyes at the 
Rector, but evidently thinking of other 
things. Was she dreaming of the future—of 
a life into which such work as: that pointed 
out by Mr. Harcourt would come naturally 
and easily? I cannot tell. Her thoughts 
could not be unhappy nor unpleasant. She 
sat with her clear, white face turned toward 
the window, looking thoughtful and peaceful. 
There was no sunshine to light up her beau- 
tiful chestnut hair. Dark clouds were loom- 
ing over the little town ; there was a hush in 
the street, and in the shabby room over the 
druggist’s shop it seemed already twilight. 

“JT think I hear my uncle in his work- 
room,” Jane said presently. “ Would you like 
to go to him, or shall I remind him that you 
are here ?” 

“Oh, I will go to him,” Mr. Harcourt 
said, smiling cheerfully again. He was begin- 
ning to be conscious of some peculiar phy- 
sical sensations. The room was certainly 
shaking under his feet, the windows were 
rattling, there were strange noises. As Jane 





astronomical papers the preceding week, nor | 


poetic thrill such as she had felt while | 


opened the door the noises grew louder. She 
smiled and motioned him to follow, and, as 
he did so, the whole house seemed to be 
quivering under the roaring, whizzing, deafen- 
| ing sounds. The mystery was explained when 

| Jane opened the door of her uncle’s room. 
| The grey old man was bending over a turning- 
| lathe, an exquisitely-made little engine on the 
left of him, a newly-erected boiler on the 
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right. The wheel was whirring, the steam was 
hissing, chips of wood were flying. ‘“ Uncle!” 
shouted Jane, stepping forward into a shower 
of wood. The Rector was half-bewildered. 


| Was it library, museum, or joiner’s-shop where 


he stood ? There were rows of ancient, leather- 


| bound books; there were fossils, flints, and 


| shillings. 


fragments of Roman pottery, Suddenly the 
noise became less deafening. Nathan Dale 
was aware of the Rector’s presence. “ How 
d’do?” he muttered, grinning, dropping his 
head with a jerk. “Got a new gauge this 
morning. Beauty, isn’t it? Jones’s patent. 
Sent to Birmingham for it. Five-and-twenty 
Not so much danger of explosion 


| now. Jane didn’t like the notion of explo- 








sion.” 

Jane had disappeared, leaving the Rector 
and her uncle together. It was a new and 
not unwelcome thing for the old man to 
have an intelligent and interested visitor. He 
explained the use of curious tools, some of 
them of foreign make. He exhibited the 
model of the Chateau D’Anét, expatiating, 
in his most jerky sentences, upon the splen- 
dour that must originally have characterized 
that fine specimen of Renaissance architec- 
ture. Then, with a sudden movement, he 
thrust the model out of sight upon a shelf 
over the lathe. Great drops of rain were fall- 
ing upon the window now; and, as the old 
man turned to open the drawers of a cabinet, 
a flash of lightning illuminated the dusky 
room, followed by the heavy roll of thunder. 
Nathan grinned. ‘“ You can’t go yet a bit, 
young man,” he said, with evident pleasure. 

The minutes passed rapidly. Each of 
Nathan Dale’s treasures, had its own history ; 
and while the Rector was listening, the storm 
was coming nearer. A mingled torrent of hail 
and rain dashed heavily upon the window- 
panes, the lightning flashes grew more vivid, 
the thunder rolled and crashed almost un- 
ceasingly. Suddenly, while the clock in the 
church-tower was still striking four, Nathan 
rose to his feet. ‘‘Tea-time, Mr.,” he said 
abruptly. ‘ Will ya hev a cup o’ tea?” 

“Thank you,” the Rector said, with some 
wonderment. Then he hesitated, Would his 
unexpected presence at the table be as agree- 
able to the hostess as to the host? But the 
old man was threading the narrow passage, 
and Mr. Harcourt was following him. Tea 
was apparently quite ready. Jane was taking 
her place at the head of the table. 

“I was hoping you would stay,” she said 





to the Rector, indicating, with a slight bow, 
a chair opposite to a pink-faced boy with a | 
long white apron. ‘“ Don’t be shy, Thomas,” | 


grinned Nathan Dale; “and don’t forget 
there’s no gom’ oot. to-night. Stopped ower 
late last night.” Thomas Baines blushed a 
little pinker, and squared his elbows a little 
more awkwardly, as he helped himself to 
bread-and-butter. That was the only fare— 
tea and bread-and-butter ; but they were good 
of their kind. Jane sat placidly behind her 
tea-cups, pouring out tea, ministering to the 
others, handling things with a certain dainti- 
ness of touch, and hushed and silent even 
more than was her wont. Perhaps it was the 
terrible storm, the Rector thought. The rain 
was. still falling in torrents, the thunder was 
crashing, the heavy darkness was still broed- 
ing. Doubtless it was the storm that awed 
her a little. 

There was an old clock ticking in a tall | 
case in the corner. At precisely ten minutes | 
past four Thomas. Baines disappeared, and 
John Lamb took his place; and at twenty 
minutes past the chair opposite the Rector 
was empty once more. Was that being 
business-like ? Mr. Harcourt wondered with 
a little thrill of thankfulness. He was learn- 
ing to respect Jane Francis intensely ; he had 
only admired her, and pitied her somewhat 
before. Six weeks ago he would hardly have 
thought it possible for any woman to be dig- 
nified under such circumstances, and now he 
told himself that he was in the presence of 
the most dignified woman he had ever seen. 
Was there any peculiar grace in. the fashion 
of her old grey gown? he wondered, as she 
began to move about the room, her tiny 
figure flitting lightly and softly in and out. 
They had no servant then. She had begun 
to clear away the remains of the meal herself. | 
She reminded him of two lines of George | 
Herbert’s :— 


“ Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws | 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” | 


He was not sure as to what laws Jane might 
be obeying, but certainly there was some- 
thing fine in her manner of putting away tea- 
cups. Would he have admired her more if 
she had been sitting at a bad piano, playing 
worse music? he wondered; or would she 
have looked more graceful with a croquet- 
mallet in her hand? The very thought of 
these things seemed incongruous, and jarred 
upon him as a ballad sung in the street jars 
upon the ears of a man who reads an heroic 
poem. ; 

He had not been reading a poem, but had 
he not been moving for a little while as it 
were in the atmosphere of one ? Had Geraint, 
watching Enid, the “sweet and serviceable,” 
as she 
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“ Took his charger to the stall, 
* . . * +. 


And then, because their hall must also serve 

For kitchen, boiled the flesh, and spread the board, 

And stood behind, and waited on the three,””— 
had fe felt the change in heart and brain, 
and the glamour of the change, as something 
that could only be indulged as men indulge a 
felicitous dream between sleeping and waking? 
The Rector could hardly remember, but he 
took down the “ Idylls of the King” when 
he went home, and in the soft, quiet twilight 
that followed the storm he read the story 
twice ; first eagerly, then lingeringly. It was 
a foolish thing to do, and somtehow he felt 
that it was. It would have been much better 
to try to get rid of any passing impression he 
might have unconsciously received than to 
have deepened and sweetened it in that way. 
One voice, one face, haunted him ceaselessly ; 
and his sleeping dreams were even more vivid 
and dangerous than the waking ones had 
been. 

And there was change in Jane Francis too. 

When Mr. Harcourt had gone, her uncle 














went back to his workroom, and Jane sat 
down, hardly knowing for awhile what to 
think. It could not be said that she was yet 
altogether quite at ease about this new and 
partially-known clergyman, who had as it 
were thrust himself into her narrow life; but 
she was no more burdened with any sense of 
irritation or false shame. She had been mis- 
taken ; this she acknowledged to herself, re- 
membering her former burst of feeling with 
something of repentance. She had seen him 
with very different eyes to-day ; and she had 
seen so much more of him, enough to compel 
recognition of the truth and earnestness and 
conscientiousness that was in him. And there 
was a certain simplicity about him, too, that 
she liked ; he said directly and without hesi- 
tation the thing he wanted to say. And. for 
all his smiles and radiancies, he was’ a man 
who could sympathize and understand. Cer- 
tainly she had been mistaken ; and there was 
relief in feeling that she had. She would 
no more be so quick to decide if any new 
person should cross her path. 





a Reformatory is like? Do they fancy 
it is necessarily a grim, prison-like place, with 
grated windows and high walls, where the 
young creatures who, by force of circum- 
stances mainly, have fallen into vice and 
crime, work out a period of dull misery— 


expiation to that “society,” which wronged 
them by not finding access to them before 
they made themselves amenable to the law? 
Let our readers, if they think so, come with us 
for a little while. Fancy a gentle valley sweep- 
ing away into soft, wooded slopes, over which 
the thin mist of early October begins to creep, 


scape. For a mile or so, we follow a road that 


through avenues of lofty trees ; and suddenly, 
at a turning, we catch, through broad fringes 
of foliage, a glimpse of a tower, and white 
stone-walls—looking as though almost fresh 
from the mason’s hand—and, nearer, the 
frontage of a building in the early English 
style. From descriptions we have got, we 
fancy this must be the place we are in search 
of, and we make our way inside. This is 
easy. There is no locked gate even: we 
advance up the main path without question 
asked or notice taken, save by a dog or two, 





Never 


incessantly drilled and driven—by way of 


adding depth of colour and beauty to the land- 


winds up and down in the most delicious way 





A PRISON WITHOUT WALLS. 
Sane our readers any definite idea what | 


who soon satisfy themselves we mean no 
harm, and quietly retire. A beautiful cluster 
of houses—set in the midst of trim gardens, 
where late geraniums and dahlias still linger 
alongside of vegetables and golden fruits— 
stand within a few paces of each other; with 
what is clearly a chapel in the midst. Look- 
ing round, we see to the right, at some short 
distance, another house similar to the one 
near us, backed by what is evidently a brick- 
field, for the kiln is smoking, and the drab, 
straw-covered ranges show conclusively, and 
tell of work done ; then straight over yonder 
on the height is another house, and a little to 
the right of it what seems a farm-steading ; 
to the left still another house, with favouring 
screen of sheltering trees, and yet further on 
there, nestling in a hollow, another, with such 
an unmistakable general likeness to the rest 
that we feel it must have some association 
with them, though there is no wall, high 
hedge, or outstanding boundary definitely to 
mark them off to the eye from the neigh- 
bouring properties as we look. All is open 
and free of outlet as any farm could be. 

We are soon joined by a gentleman who 
has arranged to lead us over the place, and 
we accordingly set out with him for a 
stroll over it. As we go, he tells us, witha 
touch of pardonable pride, that the harvest- 
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home was celebrated only a few weeks since, 
and that, of course, the outside aspect of 
things is not guife so attractive as it was 
before the crops were taken off the fields ; 
but that as the harvest was good, there is the 
less reason to regret this. We pass lads from 
twelve to sixteen or seventeen, bearing various 
commodities—active, healthy, cheerful-look- 
ing,—and come on groups engaged in stack- 
ing straw; while beyond them a second and 


| yet larger detachment are engaged on a field 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











LL 


| with the spade, which is of course an im- 


portant implement, where, as in this case, the 


| plough is dispensed with. We peep into barn 


and smithy and carpenter’s shop, into shoe- 
making and tailoring shops, and so on, to 
see relays of boys, from three or four to four- 
teen or more, busy at work. Here are cow- 
boys attending to their charges, and others 
busy in other departments. Reaching the 
house on the height, we are led inside. 
School-room and dining-hall, lofty, airy dor- 
mitories, bath-rooms, neat kitchen, and all 
accessories are found in admirable order; 
and one little suggestive corner, not to be 
found in every house, gives the first practical 
suggestion of where we really are. It is a 
prison-cell ; for we are at the Redhill Farm- 
School or Reformatory, and sometimes— 
theugh more rarely than would be believed 
by most people—it is needed. The first peep 
into it gives a sudden chill, like a shadow 
suddenly falling on you in the sunlight. 

The next idea which forcibly strikes you 
as you proceed on your round, is how town- 
bred boys who had been forced into crime, 
and convicted, it may be, several times, are 
got to stay in such a place as this. You hint 
to your guide what is on your mind. He 
smiles, tells you that there are over three hun- 
dred boys in the farm, which consists of some 
three hundred acres, and asks you if you 
could indicate the boundaries. He enjoys 
your puzzled look as you gaze round, seeing 
nothing but low, ordinary hedges, and then 
points out to you the limits, saying, “ Not 
much trouble to run away if a boy wants, you 
see ; but it is very odd that, with rare excep- 
tions, they don’t want. Andeven when they do,” 
he goes on, “it is generally from the restless- 
ness that comes sometimes on boys anywhere 
—even at the best public schools—rather 
than anything in itself criminal.” One fellow, 
he told us, after fair trial, said, “ Well, if I could 
only get out for once, just to kick my heels 
and show my old friends that I’m free, I’d do 
anything, and never seek away again ”—which 
indicates spirit, and shows that the material to 
work on is not all bad even in a reformatory. 





Naturally enough, led on by this topic, our |} 
guide proceeds to give us an anecdote of a | 
recent American visitor, who was at first | 
much puzzled in the same way as we were, 
but after some reflection said: “ I’ve got it. 
First, I guess the boy, who had meant to be 
off the very first chance, says to himself, 
‘Well, this zs a fine place; I’d like to have a 
look round. I'll stay on for a day or two 
and see what it’s all like: as there’s no 
gates nor walls, I can of course go any time 
I choose.’ So he finds there’s a deal to see, 
and day by day, as he finds plenty chances 
of going, he puts it off till he begins to feel 
he’d better just stay on and make himself 
comfortable.” And our guide evidently en- 
dorses this view, and thinks there’s a “ deal | 
of human nature” in it; but he adds, “ We | 
don’t forget to make it rather hot for them if | 
they do run off, you know.” And then, of 
course, that cell we saw comes into requisi- 
tion, and a boy may find himself confined | 
there on low fare for three days or so after a 
good birching. 

As we walk on we are enlightened on vari- 
ous of the economics of the place :—how the 
family system prevails ; each of the five 
houses—called after their respective founders, 
Queen’s, Garston’s, Gladstone’s, Waterland’s, 
and Gurney’s—having at their head a father 
and mother, the former being teacher and the 
latter matron. There are about sixty boys in 
each house ; more than this it is hardly found 
possible to look after with such strict over- 
sight as is néedful, along with the great free- 
dom which is allowed here, and which is 
found to be one of the most powerful influ- | 
ences in the direction of real reform. There | 
is a regular system of rewards, and everything | 
is done that can be done to stimulate worthy | 
emulation. A list of the names of the best- 
behaved lads is each month prominently sus- | 
pended on the wall of each dining-hall and | 
school-room, where it can be seen as the in- 
mates sit either at meals or at lessons. Nor 
is the reward limited to this merely honorary 
shape. In addition to a small wage allowed 
to each boy for work done, he becomes en- 
titled to one penny a week if he has been 
on the list ot merit for three months, three | 
halfpence if for eight months, and threepence | 
if for twelve months ; the money being kept 
in trust, till stated times, by the master, who | 
deducts from it any fine that-may have been | 
imposed. If a boy misbehaves himself, | 
he forfeits the time won, and must begin | 
again. Further, it is only the boys who have 
for a certain period been on this list who are 
allowed to go on errands off the farm, and 
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who are relieved from farm-work to enter on 
any of the several trades carried on in the 
‘establishment. Holidays also are regulated 
| by this list, and certain advantages of diet. 
|Farm-work itself is, of course, the most 
| useful kind of training for those lads, most 
|of whom will emigrate; but, in addition to 
the inducements which the learning of a 
craft holds out to the boy, the thing is of 
economic consequence, as the work is got 
done cheaper and handier on the ground. 
Emulation is also kept up between the several 
houses by various means—one being a shield 
of honour, which is suspended on the wall 


place of worship, with tasteful reredos and 
several painted windows, presented by 
various friends, and by boys who have left 
the Farm and done well in the world—where 
the inmates of the most meritorious house 
for the time being are seated. A force of 
public opinion is thus generated and sus- 
tained, which has enabled those in charge of 
the institution to dispense with much of the 
espionage which would otherwise be neces- | 
sary ; and the most is made that can be 

| made of kindliness, and consideration, and | 
study of individual temperaments. In addi- 
tion, little blocks of ground, attached to each 
house, are laid out as gardens, which the boys 
are encouraged to take an interest in by prizes 
given at the Harvest Home ; and these gar- 
dens, besides, really form an ornament. 

We presume it hardly needs to be said 
that work and school alternate according to 
a graduated list of qualifications on the part 
of the boys. Some are half-timers; others 
attend evening school only ; and some, who 
have reached their seventeenth or eighteenth 
year, and have attained pretty well all the 
{| school learning that is professedly given, are 
almost wholly relieved from school attend- 
ance, that they may the more completely 
perfect themselves in their crafts before going 
out into the world, when they are provided 
with an excellent serviceable outfit. 

We were told, and we believe it, that the 
transformation which a few weeks’ work will | 
effect on a boy is something wholly wonderful. | 
When the boys come first, fresh from the gaol | 
or the magistrate, they have a hang-dog skulk- 
ing look, and a total lack of healthy colour : 
a few days’ work on the field or in the garden, 
and a change begins—a healthy flush on the 
cheek and an open look are already to be 
seen, and by-and-by an upright manly carriage 
develops itself, aided, no doubt, in some 
degree, by the excellent drill lessons 








in the chapel—a really neat, beautiful little | 





| a family, and once every Saturday in a general 
meeting of the whole Home. Marching to 
the music of their good brass band, it is 
a pleasant sight to see them, especially 
if one thinks of what they were and what 
they might have been. We can say that a 
more sturdy, manly set of boys it has not for 
long been our lot to see. 

And let it not for a moment be supposed 
that we have here picked cases, that are 
regarded as especially favourable by the 
magistrate or others. Owing to the opening 
of so many industrial schools and other 
agencies. during the past few years, the ten- 
dency at Redhill has been to slip into the 
reception of the worst cases of juvenile de- 
linquency—till now such cases as can be 
efficiently dealt with elsewhere are declined 
by them. At first the Philanthropic Society 
devoted its attention to the children of crimi- 
nals as well as to boys who had themselves 
actually fallen into crime ; but, owing to the 
founding of such homes as that at Battery 
House, Winchester, the officials at Redhill 
regard themselves as above that “ innocent 
prey,” and look for larger garne. Every boy 
here has been convicted, and in some cases 
many convictions have been recorded against 
them. 

It is not much to be wondered at that 
people should at the first blush be rather 
horrified at the idea of having a colony of 
young thieves and criminals set down beside 
them, and fear that their more valuable com- 
modities would be no longer safe. When the 
society resolved to remove from London to 
the country, they had considerable difficulties 
to face in that regard. Indeed, they owe one 
of their largest donations to this very fear. 
They had been in terms for a small estate, 
and had nearly come to an arrangement 
respecting it, when a lady presented herself 
before the treasurer and begged of him not 
to proceed with the purchase of the property 
next to hers. What could she do with a 
crowd of young thieves always about? ‘The 
treasurer assured her there was no help for it, 
and that the boys would be well watched. 
But she was not satisfied ; and at length she 
said that she would give £1,000 if they 
would but give this land up and try elsewhere. 
They did accept the £1,000, and try else- 
where ; and the property at Redhill was found 
instead, and has answered so well that the 
committee regard the lady’s interference as 
extremely fortunate. And with regard to what 
the lady feared, how have things turned out? 
No neighbour has ever been disturbed or any- 








through which they are put—thrice a weck as 


thing of value stolen—fruit only having some- 
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times been taken from gardens. Instead, the 
managers are inclined to think that the at- 
tentions of those near them sometimes tend to 
spoil their protégés, whilst they have far more 
demands for labour in the way of assistance 
in farm-work than they are quite willing to 
comply with — notwithstanding that the 
farmers and others themselves undertake to 
look after the boys! 

And if this may seem too much a rose- 
colour statement, statistics may be brought 
forward here. Let us say, however, before 
citing them, that the officials at Redhill do 
not, as at Mettray (which, as we shall see, 
deserves to be regarded as, in one point of 
view, the model of this institution, and in 
another not), reckon only against themselves 
as lapsed those who have been actually re- 
ported as reconvicted by the prison officials, 
but do, with all strictness, themselves follow 
up and enter against their own side all cases 
whether directly reported from prison-books 
ornot. And not only so. But the Redhill 
reporters make no distinction, where dis- 
tinction might well be made. If a former 
inmate, led by companions, falls into a row 
that can by a policeman be construed into a 
breach of the peace, or is found for once 
“drunk and incapable,” that is enough; he 
is forthwith entered as re-convicted, and may 
remain for several years a false unit bearing 
undeserved testimony against the success of 
their trainmg. But what do statistics say ? 

Since the establishment of the school at 
Redhill, in 1849, 2,565 boys have been 
admitted ; 2,261 discharged ; of whom 1,107 


emigrated. In the four years ended 31st 
December, 1873, 338 boys were dis- 
charged, of whom 173 emigrated. The 


result being that 91.42 per cent. are not 
re-convicted ; 6.80 per cent. are re-convicted ; 
1.77 per cent. are unknown. And it is a 
very valuable rider even to this encouraging 
list of figures that of those reconvicted, one- 
seventh have recovered their character, are 
now living honestly and doing well. 

Even suppose we accept the statistics 
without any qualifications from the above 
remarks, is this not a very remarkable result ? 
Poor waifs, cast into the turbid stream to 
sink or swim, were they not worth the trouble 
spent upon them with this grand result? Of 
boys well-born, well-bred, and well-educated, 
we fear almost as great a percentage do not 
“do well,” and are a thorn in the side of 
their parents and friends. These “ Children 
of the State,” at all events, seem to reward 
well the attentions bestowed upon them, and 
even in the economical point of view, we find 
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that care and kindness are the best of invest- | 


ments, 
But we return for a moment to our statistics. 
To bring the figures just given close to the 


comprehension even of the cursory reader, | 


and at the same time to show what a valu- 
able agent emigration is in the securing of 
this grand result, let us quote the words of 


Mr. Walters, the Chaplain, spoken at the last | 


“* Harvest Home :’— 


“Speaking to the friends around him right and 


left, rather than to the boys, he would tell them what 
had been the results in three years to December, 1873. 
Of the two hundred and fifty-four discharged, one 
hundred and thirty-eight emigrated, and one hundred 
and sixteen got employment at home. Of all these 
cases ninety per cent. were not re-convicted, eight 
and a quarter per cent. were re-convicted, and not 
quite two per cent. were unknown. That was, sup- 
posing that in 1870, one hundred boys were seated 
against that wall, and all went to Canada, the result 
would be that up to this time only three would have 
disappointed them, while ninety-seven would be living 
honestly, never being in prison, and most of them 
respectable, and many of them married, and some of 
them not only family men, but farming land of their 
own. Now, supposing there were one hundred boys 
on the other side of the table who remained at home, 


the result would be that not three, but fifteen would | 


have fallen back into prison, so it was easy to see the 
difference between home disposals and emigration. He 
was glad to be able to give so good an account of the 
school, and to say that in the course of seventeen years 
he was never able to record such good results, for pre- 
viously so small a per-centage of relapses as eight and 
a quarter per cent. had never been reached, though in 
the previous year it was only eight and three-quarters— 
that was to say that only eight boys out of every hun- 
dred had relapsed into crime. It was the boys who had 
behaved thoroughly well in the school who were the 
most prosperous in the world, so that if they could give 
a satisfactory account of the fellows in the school, they 
would be able to give a satisfactory account of them 
when they went out in the world. , He could go on 
talking for a long time about incidents in the school. 
Two of the former inmates had figured in the Ashantee 
war, and. some years ago a boy from Gladstone’s came 
back with a silver medal for saving a number of 
lives. One boy named Hill had taken one hundred 
and forty acres of land in Vermont, and he and his 
brother, who also had been in the school, worked it 
together. He now wrote to him (Mr. Walters) to 
tell him he was married, and had a baby seven months 
old. There was one feature in the conduct of the 
boys to which he would allude, for he did not wish 
his friends present to go away under the impression 
the boys were all black sheep. On the 12th of August 
a hay-stack had caught fire from over-heating, and he 
was bound to mention the great encouragement which 
he and all others connected had received from the 
conduct of the boys on that occasion. In the pour- 
ing rain they stood there in two relays of thirty-eight 











buys each, ready to work the engine when it arrived from | 


Reigate, and never was he more impressed than by 
the energy and patience these lads exhibited. If they 
could put that spirit into all the. boys, he had no fear 
but that there would be no relapses at all. It was 
only right that he should speak of the boys, and he 
hoped they would remember there were other things 
besides haystacks on fire which called for heroic cou- 
rage and patient endurance.” 
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Though in honesty, it must be said, that plete form, however, and is an instance of the 
the imprisonments and birchings had some- | advantages of wise delay and prudent return 
what increased in 1873, yet during eleven to “ first thoughts.” It was founded m 1788, 
months of the year there had ,been no deser- |when three or four cottages were hired in 





tions, and only two in the whole year, a very 
happy condition of matters, more espe- 
cially that this period was signalised by 
peculiar progress generally. Now we turn 
to other aspects of the statistics. We 
find that seventy-five boys were admitted in 
1873—the bulk of them from the counties of 
Kent, Middlesex, and Surrey. Of these 
twenty-one had been convicted only once, 


_and fifty-three more than once, their crimes 


in the bulk of the cases, theft. Of the 
fifty-three who had been more than once 
convicted, the parents of the majority 
were either dead, or were themselves criminal 
or of bad character. Of the seventy-four, 
nineteen could neither read nor write ; four- 
teen could read only very imperfectly, twenty- 
three could read and write imperfectly, and 
eighteen could read or write fairly, but not 
one of the seventy-four could read and write 
well, and seventeen did not even know the 
alphabet. The terms of detention were: 
nine for three years, twenty-two for four years, 
and forty-three for five years. Their ages on 
admission were: eight from ten to twelve, 
thi:ty-three from twelve to fourteen, thirty- 
three from fourteen to sixteen. Thirty-six 
had been twice convicted, eleven three times, 
two four times, two five times, one seven 
times, and one ten times. The educational 
state of the school on December 31st, 1873, 
was this: one hundred and two could read 
and write well, one hundred and ten fairly, 
ninety-five imperfectly, and one could not 
read or write at all. 

The whole -history of the Philanthropic 
Society’s Reformatory School is a practical 
testimony in favour of the separate or family 
system, which is mow so closely associated 
with the name of the great German, Wichern, 
at the Hamburg Rauhe Haus ; while it de- 
monstrates the soundness and the general 
applicability of the great principle which M. 
de Metz first systematically applied at the 
famous French Mettray Agricultural Colony. 
This principle is, that there is no such resto- 
rative to health and self-respect and morality 
as the primitive labour of cultivating the 
earth, especially amongst the young. Well 
might M. de Metz, when, during the recent 
Franco-German War, he visited Redhill a 
second time, exclaim, when looking over it 
from the height near the central building, 
“Un grand developpment!” It has been a 
long time in developing into its present com- 


Hackney, then a mere suburb, and teachers 
and superintendents placed over them. Un- 
happily this system was, after some years, in- 
terrupted for an associated institution on a 
| larger scale, located on a plot of ground in 
| St. George’s-in-the-Fields. Here the plan of 
| more rigid classification and division was at- 
| tempted, the primary broad leading line being 
|a “Reform” or preparatory school, and a 
| manufactory, to which the children in the 
Refoxm were transferred when they had 
| shown some degree of improvement. This 
| was madethe more necessary, as at that time 
the society paid attention to the unconvicted 
| children of crimimals, both boys and girls, as 
| well as to juveniles who had actually fallen 
{into crime. In 1806 it ebtained a special 
| act of incorporation from the legislature, and 
in return rendered service by reeeiving 
| juveniles from Millbank and other prisons. 
' The schools continued in this form at St. 
George’s-in-the-Fields for nearly forty years, 
when, in 1845, owing to new agencies coming 
into operation, the society abandoned their 
attention to the children of convicts, to con- 
centrate their strength on the reformation of 
criminal boys. In 1848, a deputation of the 
committee visited the French Mettray, the 
result being that, with some modifications— 
chiefly in the way of subduing the details of 
military order introduced—it was resolved 
to form and to conduct such a home in Eng- 
land, with agriculture as the staple employ- 
'ment. A special committee was appointed, 
and, after some difficulty, a suitable site was 
found. “In less than nine months from the 
time of projecting this scheme, £3,500 were 
raised towards the necessary expenses of the 
undertaking, and Her Majesty and Prince 
Albert were so interested, that His Royal 
Highness undertook to lay the first stone of 
the new institution, which he accordingly 
did at Redhill, on the 30th of April, 1849, 
where the society had purchased a freehold 
estate with the proceeds of the sale of its 
London property, and the liberal donations 
of its friends.” 

While all scope possible is given to the 
Family system, some centralisation is of 
course essential. There is a general matron, 
who receives and distributes all stores of pro- 
visions, bedding and clothing, and super- 
intends the general domestic arrangements. 
There is one baker for the whole institution, 
who, assisted by two boys, daily provides ail 
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the houses with bread, and makes suet pud- 
dings, which serve as dinners twice a week. 
Besides a small sick-room in each of the 
houses, there is a central infirmary near the 
chapel—most admirably contrived and venti- 
lated—where the sick boys are sent who re- 
quire the attentions of the medical officers 
and nurse. There is also one laundry for all 
the houses, attached to one of the houses, 
where, under a laundress, the boys do the 
school washing every week. The boys meet 
at drill once a week, and at chapel every 
day ; and thus a common life, and interest and 
sympathy, are maintained. Mr. Trevarthen, 
the secretary—to whom we are indebted for 
much trouble taken, and information most 
readily and pleasantly communicated to us— 
thus writes of the chapel services in a sketch 
of the “ Principles and Working of the 
Society :”"— 

“‘The free use and teaching of the Bible, with 
hymns and prayers in their own language, give the 
Managers of Reformatories in England a very power- 
ful source of personal influence. Any one who visits 
our Farm School and sees the boys (now upwards of 
three hundred in number) in chapel, or in their ordinary 
devotional exercises, must be struck at the individual 
attention and interest which they manifest. Kindness 
and patience, constantly and assiduously exhibited in 
manner 4nd action, attach the boy to his instructor, 
and make him feel him to be his friend. Justice 
appeals to that sense of Right and Wrong which is 
more or less in every English lad, and awakens the 
principle of Duty, which gradually leads him to choose 
the good and refuse the evil because he ought. Em- 
ployment—not too severe, yet continuous and varied 
—occupies the mind and distracts the thoughts from 
their former vicious and unworthy objects, and, when 
coupled with small wages or rewards, enlists the lad’s 
self-interest as he gradually feels himself becoming 
the self-sustaining and independent man.” 


It will readily occur to any one that the 
labour which the Society takes upon itself in 
the eventual disposal of the boys, and the 
looking after them when they have left the 
school, is as important and as arduous as the 
actual training and teaching whilst there ; nay, 
it is in one respect even more so, inasmuch 
as it is more difficult. Yet upon it, to a 
very large extent, depends the whole success 
of their enterprise. The Society claims to be 
judged by results—by the good behaviour of 
the boys in the world; and it may well and 
fairly solicit from the British people, for whom 
it does, and has done, so important a work, 
liberal assistance to do justice to itself. Now, 
it turns out that emigration, though four times 
dearet at first, is eventually four times cheaper 
than home disposal—where the temptations 
set before the young lad are so much stronger 





than abroad. This is the manner in which 
Mr. Walters brings out this point :— 


«¢ Within the ten years from 1858—68, we reduced 
the cost of emigration from £23 15s. to £12 8s. per 
boy. The present cost of emigration to Canada is 
about 10 guineas per boy, of home disposals it is 
about £2 I10s.; my last returns show that our loss of 
emigrants by relapse into crime is about six per cent., 


and our loss of home disposals about twenty-four per | 


cent. : so that, financially, emigration is now about four 
times as costly as home disposal, but morally, home 
disposal is four times as costly as emigration 


oe 8 ee 


“‘ Work so costly as emigration, even after all our | 
economy, so necessary, as the very key-stone of our | 


operations, and attended by such marked, continuous, 


and growing success, demands and deserves every | 
I am | 
glad to say that the counties and boroughs, from | 
which we receive boys, generally appreciate our | 


effort to maintain it in vigour and efficiency. 


desire to send abroad as many as, in our judgment, 
need this mode of disposal, and so the expenses of 
the majority of our emigrants are provided for. But 
in the ten years to which this paper refers, the Philan- 
thropic Society has spent nearly £2,50c of its own 
funds in this way alone, chiefly on boys sent to us 
from the London Police Courts; and although these 
demands upon us have very greatly diminished in the 


last five years, yet similar cases are continually occur- | 


ring from time to time, which our own diminished 


resources are inadequate to meet, and these cases are | 


now on the increase again.” 


And Mr. Trevarthen, in the sketch from 
which we have already quoted, thus supple- 
ments Mr, Walters :— 


‘¢ Satisfactory as have been the results of the work, 


much greater success would, doubtless, be attained | 


were funds forthcoming more plentifully to assist in 
the eventual disposal of the boys. It is not enough 


to train a boy in improved habits of life and teach him | 
higher views of his duty and privileges: very much, | 
indeed, depends on the sphere in which he is after- | 


wards placed, and hence the greatest importance is 
always attached to the mode of disposal which has to 
be adopted when a boy is about to leave the school, 
and every eftort is used to give deserving lads a good 
start in life, by finding them suitable employment 
either by emigration or otherwise. 

‘In the last three years £6,617 has been expended 
by the Society in the training and disposal of boys 
(over and above payments received from the Treasury, 
Counties, &c.) from its own resources raised by Farm 
and Brickmaking ‘profits, subscriptions, &c. (omitting 
legacies), the industrial profits amounting to £4,105, 
while the greatest economy consistent with efhiciency 
is exercised in the working and management of the 
institution as shown by the nett cost per head, 
which for the year 1871 was £18 os. 2d., with an 
average number in the school of three hundred and 
four throughout the year.’’ 


We do not need, surely, to do more than 
to. recommend to those who have means to 
bestow on good objects the claims of the 
Philanthropic Society, whose work at Redhill 
is one of the most touching and most interest- 
ing we have ever visited. ~ 

H. A. PAGE, 
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-THE 


JDF4AR Jessie, you remember 
How oft we roamed together 
All thro’ the fragrant woodland 
In the sunny summer weather ; 


Or you’d sit and watch me angle, 
With a crooked pin for hook, 
That was often in a tangle, 
And I blamed the stony brook. 


Full patient, you would guide me 
To set my tackle clear ; 

Then, sitting down beside me, 
Would counsel and would cheer. 


You ever were my teacher— 
Unconscious of the part— 
The lessons of your gentleness 

Have dwelt within my heart, 


And been a gracious presence 
To keep me oft from wrong, 
And taught me how ‘ divine it is 

To suffer and be strong.” 


Your earnest, loving prayers, I feel, 
Are with me as I go 

With crowding hosts to foreign lands 
To meet a cruel foe. 








IV. n.s. 
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For you were always hopeful 
Of the prize that seldom came ; 
You were constant to my wishes, 
And most patient of my blame. 


And often when I wandered 
With the other boys to play, 

And found how they would wrong me, 
You were more ‘‘ my own ”’ next day. 


You were wholly mine and cherished 
In the bond of childhood meet, 

There was none to cheer and help me, 
Like to you, my sister sweet. 


The love of hearts like yours 
Is the strongest link to bind 

To the Good and True and Right 
In the love of all mankind. 


And for the service due, 

Which to God on high we give, 
There is no helper such 

As in hearts like yours to live. 


In battles ye can fight, 
Tho’ ye never stir abroad ; 
Ye are mighty, with the strength 
Of the servants of our God. 
E. CONDER GRAY, 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


IIl.—THE GREAT LAYMAN. 


N the religious history of the fourteenth 
century, we find a mysterious figure, who 
is never mentioned by name, seldom even 
appears upon the stage of history, but exerts 
a great and widespread influence. Men of 
different countries, of different professions, 
learned and unlearned, priests and laymen, 
agree in their veneration for him, and their 
implicit obedience to his commands. He is 
usually spoken of by others as the “ Great 
Friend of God,” but in those of his writings 
that haye come down to us, he seems to pre- 
fer for himself the title of “the Layman.” He 
was neither priest nor monk ; he did» not 
preach; he was mot learned, he did not 
even understand Latin ; but he must have 
had more than most men the gift of personal 
influence,:and he is chiefly known through 
the men over ‘whom he exercised that influ- 
ence. Of these men, the greatest was Tauler, 
and the best. known incident in the life of the 
Great. Layman is his meeting with the Stras- 
burg pyeacher, which resulted in such a re- 
markable changeim Tauler’s life and preaching. 
Till within the last few years nothing more 
was known of the Layman than that there was 
such a person, ;, but-German research has dis- 
covered, what few of his contemporaries 
knew, that Tauler’s mysterious visitor -was 
none other than this mysterious layman, and 
has also been able to tell us something about 
his life and work. Professor Schmidt, of 
Strasburg, found in the celebrated library 
there some ancient documents which had be- 
to an old convent of the Knights of 
St. John. Among these documents ihe dis- 
covered the already well-known account .of 
Tauiler’s conversion, and further examination | 
disclosed thei fact that the 
part of them referred tothe “Layman ” who 
ihad visited Tauler. There were letters from 
him to various friends, several religious books 
which he had sent to his friends in the con- 
vent, and which.are,generally in a biographi- 
cal form, giving either portions. of his own 
history, or accounts of men ‘whom he had 
met and influenced, besides accounts both by 
himself and others of the brotherhood which 
he gathered round him, whose members went 
by the name of the Friends of God. It is a 
strange fact that in all the documents relating 
to this great religious teacher his name is 
never once mentioned. He is called, as I 
have said, either “the Layman” or “the Great 
Layman,” or “the Great Friend of God in the 


Oberland ;” in the quaint old Strasburg Ger- 
man it runs thus, “der grosse Gottes frunt 
in Oberlant.” He seems always to have been 
surrounded with a considerable amount of 
mystery, partly perhaps to heighten the im- 
pression he made on his followers, but doubt- 
less also to avoid the danger of being seized 
and punished as a heretic—at that time the 
probable fate of any man who thought and 
acted for himself in religious matters as did 
‘the Great Friend of God.” 

Professor Schmidt has, however, been able 
‘to identify “the layman” of these old docu- 
wments with Nicolas. of Basle, who is more 
than once mentioned as a heretical leader, 
and «who was finally burnt at the stake at 
Vienna. Almost all we know of Nicolas’s 
history is to be found in. these writings of his 
which have come down to us through the 

convent. Of the crisis of his religi- 
ous life he: gave an.account to Tauler in one of 
his conversations: with him ; other parts.of his 
history are to beifownd m the various frag- 
ments of religious autobiography which he 
wrote at different times, and in his own 
letters and those of his frends. 

* Micolas:of Basle, the son ofa:merchant of 
that town, was born about ithe year 1308. 
The merchant: had .a great fend, a knight 
who had a son of the same. age-as Nicolas, 
and the two boys were much attached to-each 
other. When the boys hathweathed the:age 
of ‘fifteen, the merchant teek ihis son with 
-him to travel in foreign: coumtizies,to. make 
acquaintance for himself with his father’s 
mercantile connections, and «to Jearn ‘the 
}Janguages. At the same time the “knight 
} took:is son to courts:and tourneys. 

Both Jads. returned home, and, in spite of 
their different experiences, were iagain as 
firm. .friends as ever. Some years:after:this, 
the merchant died. Nicolas suceeeded to 
his father’s business ; and while he was absent 
on a three months’ journey connected with 
his affairs, his mother died. also. 

On her death, Nicolas, at .the age of 
twenty-four, found himself his own master, 
and possessed of considerable..wealth. His 
friend now painted to him in glowing colours 
the charms of a knightly life, and entreated 
him to give up business altogether, and come 
with him in quest of adventures. / Nicolas 
consented, What became of the business 
we are not told; but some arrangement must 





have been made for carrying It on, as we 
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| pleasures of the brilliant life he had been | low me.” 
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, always find him in command of plenty of | family life might be real Christians, but they 
money. ‘The two friends set forth on their | had not chosen the best, their thoughts and 
| travels, like two young knights of romance ; | desires were not entirely weaned from earth 
they distinguished themselves by feats of| and given to God. Probably the reaction 
arms at tournaments, they went as welcome | from and fear of too great joy which besets 
visitors from one castle to another, where | sensitive impulsive minds, brought those 
they were in high favour with noble ladies, | teachings, which Nicolas must often have 
and “led them to brooks and pleasure-gar- | heard, into his memory, and prompted his 
dens,” and sang lays to them, and told them | prayer, that a sign might be given him 
stories of travel. Ere long, the two friends | whether it was the. will of God that he should 
fell in love with two beautiful and noble | enter into the married state or not. As he 
maidens, The young knight’s wooing was | remained kneeling, the crucifix seemed to 
short and easy, and he was soon happily | bend towards him, and the figure of the 
married to the fair girl who had won his love. | Saviour to utter the words, “(Stand up, re- 
But ‘Nicolas, who had forgotten amid the | nounce the world, take up thy cross, and fol- 
His; resolution, was.at once taken, 
leading, that he: was after all but a plebeian | and next morning he told his friends the 
burgher, was made to feel bitterly his real | betrothal would not take place ; that he had 


position. In those days an immeasurable | 
distance was placed between the burgher 
class and the knights and nobles, and the 


|| kinsmen of his Margaretha rejected ml 


scorn the proposals.of Nicolas for her hand. 


|| The young knight did all in his power to urge | 


his friend’s suit, but his persuasions and the 
entreaties of Nicolas were alike in vain, and 
the young merchant had to return home, the 
bright day-dream of leading “a knightly life” | 
over. At first he hoped that by perseverance | 
he might change the resolution of Mar- | 
garetha’s friends; but when four years had | 
_passed, and he, seemed no nearer winning her | 
than ever, he despaired of success, and re- | 
solved to go with his family (he seems to have | 
had several sisters) “across the sea,” pro- | 
bably to settle in Bavaria,.on the other side | 
of the Lake of Constance. But Margaretha, 
more hopeful or more ,constant than her 
lover, would not allow him to go. And after | 
two years more, her mother and kinsmen at 
last consented to the marriage, on condition 
that Nicolas should. settle a large sum of 
money on his bride. To this condition he 
gladly agreed, and the day of betrothal was 
fixed, and great preparations made for the 
usual festivities. But now that he was just 
on the point of obtaining his greatest earthly 
wish, a strange change came over the mind 
of Nicolas. In the time of his “knightly 
life,” he had, not kept himself free from the | 
sins of his age, yet he had. always retained 
the outward forms of religion, and on the 
night before his betrothal he knelt to pray, 
in his own, room, before a crucifix lighted by 
a single taper. In that. age of the Church 
the blessings of wedded love and family life 
were not looked on:so;much as good gifts 
from God, ‘but ,rather as hindrances: to the 
highest Christian life ; .those who lived in 














chosen another bride, and had consecrated 
his life to the Queen of Heaven. He seems 
to have sent no word of explanation to the 
woman who had remained constant to him 
so long, and was ready to give up rank, home, 
and kindred for his sake, and Maygaretha, in 
deep distress, sought the counsel and help of 
her confessor. He, probably thinking that 


| there was only some temporary cause of 


estrangement, contrived an interview between 
the lovers, by introducing Margaretha secretly 
into a house where he knew Nicolas was to 
be. When he thus unexpectedly met her, he 
“‘ was afraid.” “Perhaps for the first time. it 
came across his mind, which had been carried 
away with the thought of self-renunciation, 
that he was sacrificing another life besides 
his own. “Ah, my love,” said Margaretha 
with tears, “what have I done to you, that 
you should leave me so?” Nicolas toldiher 
of his vision, and. of the vew he had: taken. 
When she had heard all, she acquiesced: at 
once in his decision; and saying that: she 
would never marry any one, she gave him.all 


her jewels, asking him.to use them for God's | 


service. ‘Maxgaretha lived for many years a 
life of great piety and. good works. We-can- 
not help wondering whether she :was the 
Margaretha Ebner, a “ noble, cloistered dady 
in Bavaria,” to whem some of the-many letters 
of pious.counsel written by Nicolas, after she 
had become a recognised: religious 'teacker, 
were addressed ; but this we-have no means 
of knowing. 

Nicolas was now despised and forsaken by 
all his friends, for they said he naust be-either 
a fool or a heretic. He did not heed their 
scorn ; but, wishing.to devote himself entirely 
to a religious Jife, he let his) house, which was 
at “ the best end” of the town,,and »went to 
live in a. quiet house with a garden among 
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poor people’s dwellings. He wished to have 
given up all his wealth, but it was revealed 
to him that he was to keep it and use it for 
God’s service, and in his after life we see 
many occasions on which this wealth was so 
used by him, and enabled him to do much 
good. 

After Nicolas had spent two years in this 
way, his old friend, who had been for some 
time in foreign countries, came home, and 
came to visit him. They had a long inter- 
view ; but to the good-natured man of the 
world the aspirations after a life entirely con- 
secrated to God, seemed mere visionary ab- 
surdities, and finding himself unable to shake 
his friend’s resolution, he left him in disgust, 
declaring that he would have no more to do 
with him. 

When he found himself forsaken by the 
friend of his boyhood, and the last tie that 
bound him to the world thus broken, Nicolas 
felt his loneliness to be a call from God to 
go deeper than he had yet done into the 
divine life. For in spite of self-renunciation, 
meditation, and prayer, his soul was far from 
rest. Then followed two years of spiritual 
struggles. First Nicolas began to read the 
Lives of the Saints in German, and inspired 
with the desire of becoming like them, he 
imitated the austerities which they had prac- 
tised, and with such zeal that he soon be- 
came ill, and like to die. Then in a dream 
he heard a voice saying to him, “ Foolish 
man, if thou killest thyself before the time, 
thou wilt be sorely punished for it; but if 
thou didst allow God to exercise thee, He 
could exercise thee better than thou by thy- 
self, or with the devil’s counsel.” His efforts 
after nearness to God thus received a new 
direction, and he now began trying to under- 
stand God’s nature and character by the 
exercise of his natural reason ; for he was, as 
he told Tauler, ‘‘ by nature an ingenious, 
clever, good-hearted man,” and he said to 
himself, “‘ Thou hast such good understanding, 
that, perhaps, if thou didst set about it in 
earnest, thou mightest come to understand 
these things.” But no sooner had he said it, 
than he felt that this thought too was a 
temptation from the devil, and he exclaimed, 
“Oh, bad spirit! if we had such a God as 
that, I would not give a berry” (German, 
schlehe—* a sloe”) “for him.” 

Having failed in this attempt “ by search- 
ing to find out God,” he fell to meditating 
on the passingness of earthly things, the sins 
of his youth, and his early companions who 
were still living in their sins ; and he could 
not think, he says, “how a man in this 





deceitful world could find rest and comfort.” 
He again betook himself to austerities, the 
only way he knew of getting rid of the sinful- 
ness which he still felt weighing him down to 
earth, and keeping him far from God. When 
for the second time his strength began to fail 
under them, he began to see visions. He 
had been thinking again of the Lives of the 
Saints, and saying to himself that these 
saints were only men, as he was; why might 
not he live the same life of devotedness and 
communion with the unseen as they did? 
and soon he found those heavenly visions, 
which fill so large a part in these biographies, 
repeated in his own experience. The saints 
and the Saviour Himself appeared to him. 
Still Nicolas was not satisfied; his visions 
did not bring the nearness to God—the 
knowledge of Him in His Essence, to which 
his soul aspired. One night, at the hour of 
matins (three o’clock in the morning), he 
was seized with a great longing, and prayed, 
“ Eternal and merciful God, oh that it were 
Thy will to give me to discover something 
that should be above all sensual reason.” 
Then with a sudden reaction he was afraid 
at his own boldness, and prayed to be for- 
given for that he, who had been such a 
sinner, should have asked such a great gift. 
Then in his penitence he scourged himself 
violently. , As he did this, and the blood was 
streaming down, the day broke, and as light 
dawned on the outer world, his weary soul 
was filled with a great light and a great 
calm. Of what he then saw and felt we have 
no detailed description, such as he gives of 
his former visions. He only says that he felt 
‘it was good for him to be there,” that God 
filled his mind with clear understanding, and 
more illumination than all teachers could 
give. After this he left off his austerities, 


!and ceasing to long after visions, he applied 


himself to the study of the Scriptures ; and 
such was the effect of the inward light he 
had received, that in thirty weeks he under- 
stood it more thoroughly than if he had 
studied all his days in the highest schools. 

Such is the account which Nicolas him- 
self gave of the crisis in his spiritual history. 
And in spite of much that is strange to our 
present modes of thought, much that is left 
unexplained, we can see, across the distance 
of more than five hundred years, and can 
sympathize with a real soul;struggle. 

Nicolas of Basle knew nothing of theo- 
logy, Catholic or heretic; he was no “ Re- 
former before the Reformation ;” the name 
and the thought of justification by faith 
in Christ were alike unknown to him; his 
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beliefs were vague, confused, mixed with 
many absurdities, his devotion to Christ’s 
service mingled with much of self-will 
and self-exaltation ; still, we cannot doubt, 
as he tells us after all these years his own 
story, that he did, amid all this strange ap- 
paratus of visions and scourgings, turn from 
himself to Christ ; that having set himself to 
seek God, he did surely find Him; that his 
Lord and ours did lead him, by ways very 
strange to us, to the rest of faith, to the 
‘peace that passeth all understanding.” 
When Nicolas had thus found rest for his 
own soul, and was freed from the spiritual 
struggles which had hitherto absorbed all his 
energies, he resolved to devote his life to 
active service for Christ in seeking to turn 
others from sin to God. He did not enter 
into any religious order; his were capacities 
that the outward rule, so necessary for some 
characters, would only have cramped and 
rendered useless, and he probably felt this 
instinctively ; and to the end of his life, 
though accepted as a teacher by many priests 


and monks, remained, what he loved to call | 


himself, a layman. As such he did not think 
that it would be right for him to preach, but 
believed that he should confine himself to 
influence individuals ; and this was evidently 
the work for which he was best fitted. The 
first person, as far as we know, whom he thus 
influenced for good, was his early friend, the 
young knight, of whom Nicolas heard about 
this time that he had been unfaithful to his 
wife—the wife won in the old bright days of 
their friendship. Nicolas met him, and 
warned him of his sin ; his friend was at first 
very angry, but afterwards consented to 
come and talk with him in the garden of his 
little house, and when he had done so, he 
went away softened and penitent. When he 
and his wife were living happily together 
again, they asked Nicolas to visit them, and 
advise them in the education of their chil- 
dren. 

Nicolas was remarkable for the skill and 
tact with which he dealt with all the various 
characters with whom he came into con- 
tact. He seemed to know instinctively the 
right way to approach every man he met; 
and then, when he found them willing to 
give themselves to God’s service, and to 
take him for their spiritual guide in so 
doing (for with Nicolas these two things 
always went together), his tact was no less 
remarkable in the suiting of his counsel to 
the different characters and capacities. ‘Those 
whom he did not think able for “ the perfect 
life,” he helped by his advice to live piously 


and usefully in their worldly callings ; those 
whom he thought capable of higher things, 
he carefully instructed and trained, putting 
them sometimes, as he did Tauler, through 
long and painful courses of discipline. He 
|founded no sect outside of the Church, no 
religious order within it; but gradually, as 
the years went on, there gathered around 
him a circle of those whom he had taught 
| and influenced, who called themselves Goftes 
| freunde, “the Friends of God.” The circle 
| comprised men and women of all ranks and 
conditions. There were priests, monks, and 
| nuns; there were also knights and rich mer- 
| chants and their wives, one of whom we hear 
| specially was Rulman Merswin, a merchant 
| of Strasburg, who, with his wife, attached 
| himself to Nicolas in 1347, who some years 
| later founded, by his advice, a Convent of the 
| Johanniter in that city, which community he 
| afterwards joined, and through whom almost 
all that we know of Nicolas has come down 
|to us. All these persons scattered through 
|many countries of Europe, and living in 
every variety of different outward circum- 
stances, were joined together by the bond of 
a common inner religious life, and a common 
devotion and obedience to their teacher, 
whom they called, for distinction, “ the great 
Friend of God.” 

What the teaching of Nicolas was we see 
most clearly in his own “ History of Tauler’s 
Conversion,” which will be given in another 
paper, where we have both his method of 
discipline and his doctrine given in detail by 
himself. The two points on which he, in 
common with all mystics, chiefly insisted, 
were union with God, having as its necessary 
condition self-renunciation, and the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit in the souls of those 
who had attained to that union. 

Though Nicolas preached self-renuncia- 
tion as the necessary condition for attaining 
to the “ perfect life,” he did not mean by it 
what the more accredited teachers of the 
medizval Church called “counsels of per- 
fection.” Some of the “ Friends of God,” as 
we have seen, were married, wealthy, and 
lived in the exercise of their ordinary callings. 
The self-renunciation on which he insisted 
was not so much the giving up of this or that 
external thing, as the submission of the will 
to God. It is true that by his counsel many 
of his followers passed through a long period 
of privation and severe austerities ; but this, 
according to him, was only a preliminary 
stage, necessary in some cases in order that 
the flesh might be subdued to the spirit, the 
human will broken and taught to submit itself 
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to the Divine. When once this submission 
had been attained (and Nicolas usually 
took upon himself to fix for his disciples 
when they had reached this point), then 
outward things. became matters of indiffer- 
ence. Some of the brethren in the Johanniter 
Convent, founded by Rulman Merswin, were 
scandalised at some others who used to go 
about in short frocks and rode on horseback 
—two proceedings which in those days were 
apparently considered ‘ worldly.” But 
Nicolas told them that such brethren were 
not to be blamed. If the heart was truly 
given to God, it did not matter about dress, 
or food, or such outward things ; riches and 
poverty even were alike indifferent, and were 
each to be submitted to when they belonged 
to a man’s appointed condition. In all this 
we see what has been called in our own day 
“Christian common sense,” that marvellous 
unconscious tact which so distinguished the 
“Great Layman.” But Nicolas went farther, 
for he taught that to aman whose will was 
truly one with God’s, suffering and sorrow 
should not only be received as coming from 
His hand, but the sufferer ought not to pray 
to be delivered from them. Even temptations 
were looked upon as trials sent from God, 
which were to be borne as His will for the 
soul’s good; and hence came the strange 
idea that the sentence in the Lord’s Prayer, 
“ Lead us not into temptation,” ought not to 
be used by those who had attained to the 
“perfect life.” When the heart was en- 
tirely given to God, and the will had be- 
come one with his, then it was illuminated 
by the gift of the Holy Spirit. This 
inward illumination is not the gift of the 
Spirit bestowed on all Christians, in which 
the apostles believed, and in which we be- 
lieve now, helping them to understand God’s 
Word, and influencing and guiding aright 
their thoughts and actions. It is something 
quite special, only given to those who are 
leading the “ perfect life,” and which, besides 
making clear to them the sense of Scripture, 
revealed actual events, past, present, and 
future, and gave positive directions as to 
what was to be done under all circumstances. 
In some respects it is not unlike the assur- 
ance of the earlier Wesleyans. Probably 
Nicolas believed that he himself possessed 
this gift in fuller measure than any of his 


| followers, for it is difficult to seé on what 


other grounds he could have demanded from 
them, as he did, such implicit obedience. He 
was to be to them “in the place of God,” is 
the phrase that ismore than once used. But 
all the “perfect” possessed it in some 





measure, and thus among the “Friends of 
God” there was no distinction made between 
priestsand laymen. The priests, indeed, still 
administered the sacraments. Nicolas did 
not attempt to. subvert the existing church 
order, and, unlike many mystics, had a deep 
veneration for the sacraments, and especially 
for the Sacrament of the Supper, and believed 
firmly in the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
only all Church ordinances and Church life 
were to him among the outward things, which 
to aman living the perfect life should be matters 
of indifference. As far as such outward things 
were concerned, the difference between priest 
and layman remained, and was to be re- 
spected, like all other distinctions ordained 
by God ; but as regarded what was infinitely 
higher and more important, the inner reli- 
gious life of the individual, all who were truly 
united to God needed. no priestly mediator 
to bring them nearer to Him, no priestly 
instructor to tell them of Him, for all were 
alike dwelt in and inspired by the same 
Spirit, whose word must be heard and obeyed, 
whether it comes through priest or layman. 
The “ Friends of God” gave their lives to 
the practice of good works. They had in- 
deed become, Nicolas taught, merely God’s 
instruments, doing His will, not their own, in 
all things ; but then it was evident that God 
would only use His instruments in doing good 
works, for such alone were pleasing to Him. 
When, therefore, an impulse to evil came, it 
was to be recognised at once as a temptation, 
and though temptations were to be accepted 
and borne with patience, as coming by God’s 
permission, they were not for. a moment to 
be yielded to. Nicolas accepted the system 
of morality taught in the Church of his day 
as he did the existing ecclesiastical system ; 
they were things of God’s appointment. 
And it was the same with the theological! 
teaching of the Church; he once, we are 
told, heard a sermon on predestination, and 
was much perplexed by it; so he sought out 
two learned priests, and begged them to 
explain the subject to him; and when they 
had done so, fis perplexities were removed. 
The inner illumination which he prized so 
highly did not reveal to him ‘new doctrines, 
it shed its light rather on the Christian life. 
As a layman, theology was not his business; 
what he sought to do was to put a new 
life into the obedience with which men 
practised the old precepts; and when he 
found a man like ‘Tauler, a learned theo- 
logian, an eloquent preacher, he prized the 
gifts which he. himself had not, and sought 
to lead their possessor to share in this new 
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life and energy, and thus become fit to do a 
work of which he himself was incapable. 

In the course of time several of the fol- 
lowers of Nicolas, who had no other ties or 
duties, attached themselves specially to him, 
and. came to live with him in the quiet house 
with a garden, which he had chosen for his own 
retreat. It was between the years 1350 and 
1360 that this little brotherhood was formed. 
In all it numbered only thirteen, but in this 
circle there was as it were an inner circle of 
four special friends and followers, who-always 
remained with Nicholas. Of these four 
friends and. himself he has told the history 
in his “Buch von den fiinf Mannen.” 

The fourth of these was a Jew, named 
Abraham, who was converted to Chris- 
tianity by a. remarkable vision. When 
he was baptized he took the name of 
John. Nicolas was told in a vision to 
go and seek this man, of whom he had 
previously known nothing, and who was 
afterwards one of his most attached followers. 
He, too, was a priest.. The brotherhood did 
not even follow the ordinary formal rules of 
the Church—they fasted or not, just as 
“the Holy Spirit moved them.” The priests 
among them indeed said mass, and sang the 
services for the hours, but they sang them at 
any time that was convenient. They walked 
in the woods to meditate, or they told each 
other about their visions and temptations, or 
they talked about the affairs of the world. 
They had more opportunities of knowing 
about those than the members of an ordinary 
religious order—indeed their main business 
was with the affairs of the world. This peace- 
ful life of walking in woods, meditating, and 
seeing visions, was their home life ; but they 
were often sent by Nicolas into distant 
countries, either to remain there and send 
him word of what went on, or to. convey 
messages to. or from others of the Friends of 
God who were there. Nicolas had an im- 
mense correspondence, carried on with won- 
derfully successful secrecy, by which he knew 
the state of religion in many different countries, 
and when some event of importance to the 
Church at large, such as the election of a 
bishop or an abbot in some important place, 
was impending, he and the brethren united 
their prayers that the right man might be 
chosen, while at the same time Nicolas did all 
in his power to bring about the desired result 
by letters to influential friends, and some- 
times even went in person long and dangerous 
journeys. 

In the spring of the year after the Great 
Schism, an event which seemed to rend the 


Church in two and filled all Christian 
hearts with deep sorrow, Nicolas and 
seven of his brethren held a sort of 
“retreat,” in a wild mountainous place, 
beside “a fair stream,” and where there 
was a chapel hewn in the rock, where every 
day they celebrated Divine service. The 
weather was wild and portentous during the 
eight days they spent in this place. They 
saw apparitions and heard voices, but seem 
to have come to no decision as to their future 
course. -On the night of the following Christ- 
mas. it was revealed to Nicolas in a dream 
that he shouJd hold another meeting of the 
Friends of God, on the Holy Thursday of 
the next year. They therefore> met; at the 
time fixed, the whole thirteen. Some had 
come from distant countries—one from Milan, 
one from Genoa, two from Hungary. All 
met together for the last time, and partook 
together of the Communion. On Good Fri- 
day they were all sitting by the stream, when, 
after a series of strange apparitions, the voice 
of an invisible speaker addressed them, and 
a letter fell into their midst. The letter, which 
could be read, we are told, in every language, 
commanded them to disperse for three years, 
after which, if God was about to send deliver- 
ance to His Church, they would again be 
called together. After Easter the invisible 
voice again addressed them, and asked if 
they would obey the commands contained in 
the letter. They replied that they would. 
Nicolas relieved them all from their obedi- 
ence to him, and also wrote to Rulman 
Merswin to the same effect, and then the little 
brotherhood broke up, and the members 
departed, all in different directions. Nico- 
las himself went, with John, and another 
brother called James, into Austria. And 
so, amidst strange visions and voices, the 
Friends of Ged vanish from our sight into 
the mists of the past. The Strasburg knights 
of St. John had all their letters carefully 
copied (the copyist changing them as he 
wrote from Swiss German into his own Stras- 
burg dialect), left out all the names of persons 
and places, and then burned the originals, 
lest they should bring any to harm. 

When the period of three years had passed 
we hear of no further meeting, the state of 
Germany was worse than before, and Nicolas 
doubtless felt thatitwas not yet the time when 
God would send deliverance to His Church. 

About ten years later, one Martin of Mainz, 
a follower of Nicolas, was burnt as a heretic; 
and Nicolas must still have been living at 
the time, for he is several times alluded to in 





the act of accusation against Martin. But 



































as he must then have reached the age af 
eighty-five, and was suffering from the in- 
firmities of old age at seventy, it cannot have 
been long after that he suffered as a heretic, 
though there is no date to the notice that 
tells us of his execution. He was burnt at 
Vienna, with two of his disciples, perhaps the 
two who had gone forth with him from their 
Swiss convent-home. As his dead friend Tau- 
ler had long ago foretold to him in a vision, 
he had a “‘hard death.” But doubtless it was 
none the less what he foretold for himself— 
“a happy and blessed end.” The unfriendly 
hand that records his martyrdom mentions 
as his chief crime that he “ audaciously 
affirmed that he was. in Christ, and Christ in 
him.” This is our last glimpse of the Great 
Layman. We see him, after his long life of 
ninety years, with its romance, its soul 
struggles, its devotion to Christ’s service— 
mingled as it was with superstition and ambi- 
tion—dying at last for the truth that he prized 
the most, and finding in death the reality 
of it as he had never done before. 

It is impossible not to see a great resem- 
blance between these old medizval “ Friends 
of God” and a company of Christian men 
and wonfen who have been within the last 
few months holding meetings at Oxford and 
elsewhere. The resemblance appears more, 
however, in the preparatory exercises than in 
their public work. At the “Consecration Meet- 
ings,” at Broadlands and Oxford, we find men 
of different ranks and professions—clergymen 
both of the Church of England and Dissenting 
bodies (corresponding to the medizval 
clergy), lay-preachers (answering to the 
preaching friars), and laymen. There were 
men present from America, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany ; but all seem to have 
been of the same stamp—men of deep, earnest 
piety, mostly engaged in practical good 
works, and knowing very little of theology. 
They met under the presidency of a lay- 
man, whom they believe to have learned, 
and to be able to teach them, the secret 
of living a more holy, devoted, entirely 
consecrated life, than ordinary Christians are 
able in these days to lead. There is a 
striking agreement in the principles, and 
even in the methods. At the Broadlands 
meeting, we find, “ We began with the nega- 
tive side . . . . For some days the company 
was held under the searching light of God, 
to see and to remove any obstacles to a 
divine union—ought that frustrated the grace 
of God.” “How many had to acknowledge 
to God that .... while clearly teaching 
and standing in a risen Christ, they had been 














living more or less after the corrupt flesh .. . . 
We were led on to see that the Scripture 
command, ‘ Be filled with the Spirit,’ was an 
immediate privilege, and that Pentecost was 
but a sample of what was the gift to the 
Church in all generations of this ‘ dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit’ in which we are living. 
As we waited and prayed ‘with one accord,’ 
there came upon the company such a sense 
of the presence and power of God as filled 
all hearts full... . After this, in all the 
meetings, we were able to fix our minds on 
Christ himself, and to dwell on the closer 
union to which in his love He was calling 
us.” Further on the writer says, in language 
which might almost have been taken word 
for word from Tauler’s first sermon preached 
after his conversion: “ Having saved us, 
Christ comes as the heavenly Bridegroom to 
win our hearts. At first we cannot believe 
this ; surely He can hardly mean this. But 
He has set his heart upon the bride. At length 
she suddenly sees that it must be so, and 
she yields her heart, her whole heart; the 
barriers are broken, and she comes ‘ to dwell 
in love and in God.’” And again, “ When 
in the final meeting the thought of ‘ filling 
up that which is behind of the sufferings of 
Christ for his body’s sake, which is the 
Church,’ was brought before us, many were 
able to ask even for this, if so be they might 
thus express their gratitude and love.” Of 
course five hundred years have brought their 
changes. The teacher of the nineteenth 
century has not to conceal his name and 
place of abode for fear of being burnt as a 
heretic, he does not form his followers into 
an order, he does not think of demanding 
from them, nor would they think of render- 
ing to him, implicit submission. If these are 
improvements, on the other hand the modern 
teacher (Mr. R. Pearsall Smith) seems to 
detach himself, even more than did Nicolas 
of Basle, from ordinary church life ; for in- 
stance, he never, as far as I am aware, men- 
tions the sacraments as being means of grace, 
while Nicolas lays great stress upon them. 
But there is one difference between this 
American teacher and the “ Great Layman,” 
which is a vital one, and shows a real ad- 
vance. It is evident that Mr. Smith teaches 
all over whom he exerts any influence to 
look far more to Christ, and far less to him- 
self and his methods, than did the “ Great 
Layman” of the fourteenthcentury. The 
Church learned at the Reformation, that it was 
possible to go straight to Christ without the 
intervention of priest or teacher, and she can 
never forget the lesson. T. M. LINDSAY. 
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AUTUMN WARNINGS. 


AUTUMN 


Sort voices of the woods, that make 
The summer air a harmony, 
Winged whispers through the leaves where wake 
Long wind-wafts dying in a sigh, 
Replies of birds from brake to brake, 
Plash of the runnel on its stones, 
Soft voices, sweet for summer’s sake, 
There is a word in all your tones, 
A word that not till now ye spake, 
** Goodbye, goodbye.” 


We shall not see the summer wane, 
But, with a start of memory, 
When the long chills have come again, 
Awake and know that it did die: 
So slowest loss is sudden pain ; 
We have not known tilt all is o’er ; 
*Tis summer till the autumn’s rain. 
Yet has there stolen long before 
That sadness through some sweetest strain, 
*‘ Goodbye, goodbye.” 


We ARNINGS. 


And yet, see dearest, overhead 

The branches bar a sultry sky, 
No earliest fleck of tanned or red 

’Mid all the leafage far and nigh, 
And, with their serried curves outspread, 

The fresh green fern-fronds know no frost. 
Nought gone; but still some grace is dead : 

Nought changed ; but still some hope is lost : 
Listen and every voice has said 

sad ptr goodbye.” 





Ah love, hear all the thought that grew ; 
Mock it away, I’ll mock it, I: 
Summer and _I sit here with you, 
Your great eyes smiling tenderly, 
Your silence wooing me to woo, 
A meaning in your lightest word 
As though love made it something new— 
And what if all the while I heard 
The autumn whisper sighing through 
*¢ Goodbye, goodbye ?” 
AUGUSTA WEBSTER. 
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SOME CONTRASTS. 
By THE “JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 


I,-——THE SHORT DAY. 


} is a.common practice nowadays to isti- 

tute comparisons between the life of the 
working classes and that of the classes above 
them ; to moralise upon the fact that it is the 
toilers who live scantily and hard, the idlers, 
the butterflies, and drones of society who 
live mease and splendour, and monepolize 
the ar life. The contemplation 
of is netcalculated to have a: 
soothing effect upon the working classes, and. 
indeed ‘such? contrasts are: generally drawn" 
with the:avowed intention of exciting feelings 
the reversexof ing, . There is, of course, 
plenty of'agom for ‘such contrasts, amd there 
may betimes.when it may be well ‘that they 
a Ibexdrawn—times*when the irritation 


ee owes may be.as advantageous to the 
system: a8 medicmal irritants some- 


ti menmenatesdibeieal proving a necessary 
stimelanit’to necessary action. Such occa- 

sions;4however, are“vase; and as a rule the 
wisdommef either drawing or dwelling upon 
suchcontrastsmay well bequestioned. They 
are forcthemost part comtrasts, to the brighter 
extremes:@f which distamce lends a mislead- 

ing enchantment. Tothose whose lives are 
supposed: to be: the a it, this brighter 
extreme: is. practically the ; es 
thi cit isomerewamity and vexation of 
spirititecconmtemplate=with feelings of envy 

of strong desire. 


or . 

Therec:ave; we venture to think, contrasts. 
that may ibeamuch more profitably drawn and’ 
studied than those between the 
classes amél the classes which are above them 


between ithe working classes and the working 
classes; \comtrasts arismg not out of accidents 
of wealth:and:position, but out of the principle: 
that 

“*Tisciw oursebves‘that-we are'tirus, or thus,” 


and only ranging between the unattamed:and 
the attamable. It is not our present 

to expressly line out sharp contrasts, and ask 
our readers to look on this picture and on 
that, but in sketching features and phases of 
working-class life such contrasts as those we 
have last spoken of must incidentally arise, 
and where they do we beg to say once for 
all that in speaking of the faults which in 
some cases may go to make up the darker 
side of the contrast, we do so in no unkindly 





or unbrotherly spirit. 


One of the things in which is brought out 
contrasting varieties of life within.the working 
classes, is what may’ be: dignified as. the 
institution of “ the short day,” which we pro- 
pose: to talk of first. 

Even before the establishment of the nine- 
hours system, when artisans worked on till 
four o'clock on Saturday instead of. as:now 
“mocking off” at one: o’clock—even in 
what are now regarded as the old times, 
Saturday was fondly styled the short’ day. 
The short day as to work, that is, but the 
long day as regards leisure and opportunity 
for employing time as-each man might see 
fit. The characteristics of the various types 
of artisans as they:bear ‘upon and make their 
home and social life-are:therefore to: besseen 
operating with special effectiveness for good 
or evil on that day. Its a special-day, too, 
in being pay-day—aday which makesit chief 
marketing and sheppimg:day for the wives, 
and which in a vametyof ways gives colont 
and character to it.. With a view to facilitat- 
ing early marketmg om the Saturday, some 
employers pay their workmen on Friday 
nights, but as a rule‘Saturday is still the:pay- 
day among artisans,.and with the recersptof 
the weekly wages commence the various 
social aspects of the day. The-scene-around 
the pay-board of a large-establishment-as the 
hands range up to receive their wages, is-one 
well worth.a passing glance. With'the:chmk 
of the money:already in their ears, the half- 
| holiday and ‘the rest of the coming Sunday 
before them, they are cheery of mood ‘and 
| look, and just a little imclined to good- 
humoured chaff. A man witha “shocking 
bad hat” or:much-dilapidated coat is asked 
with an affectation of busmess seriousness to 
name the price he will take for the article, or 
is told with an air of friendly advice:thatnow 
isthe time to raffle it, lest he should lose'‘by 
4it.. Auman who bears the reputation of mot 
being as fond of work as he might be;~is 
asked if his hand does not tremble; while 
others are requested to think of their heads 
in the morning, or told that they have not 
long to be sober now. 

The latter remark is happily in the great 
majority of instances a mere joke, very‘often 
indeed a stock piece of banter applied to 
total abstainers, but in individual cases here 
and there it is, alas! “ower true.” To the 





























drinking working mian, pay-day, we its 
money in hand, and ample leisure to be mis- 
used, is the day of greatest temptation, and 
but too often a fair week’s wage is largely 
“melted” in the public-house before its rem- 
nants are taken home to the wife and children, 
on whom, in the more literal sense, are visited 
the sins of the father. But while the general 
aspect of those around 'the pay-board is cheery, 
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club will be stationed in the gateway to 
receive the subscriptions of members, and’ 
more likely than not there will be found’ 
another ‘couple of men, list in hand, waitmng 
to gather in the promised contributions to a 
collection for the benefit of some fellow- 
workman who is sick and in distress. These 
latter payments, it is pleasing to note, are 
always made with the utmost promptitude 


you can see that the cheerfulness of look varies | and good-will, and are generally accompanied 
in degree, and that there are not wanting coun- | with some kindly word or message of sym- 
tenances on which more or less deep shades | pathy to the recipient. A fellow-feeling makes 
of anxiety may be traced. Johnson, who ; working men. wondrous kind in these: mat- 
has been working overtime, and who perhaps | ters. None of them know how'soon it may 
grumbled a little when he was working it, is | be their own turn to be prostrated by illness 
now radiant, for his'reward is at hand in the | or accident, and none know so well as they 
shape of overtime pay. He is probably even | the distress that a long sickness brings into a 
now bethinking him of the little extras that he | working-class household. A working man 
will purchase with it, or that he will propose | who refuses to give to a shop subscription for 
to his wife to purchase, when a little later | a mate in distress is very exceptional indeed, 
they shall form themselves into a committee | and those who do contribute are ever. cheer- 
of ways or means on the subject. Smith, | ful givers. 

who has made full time, is serenely. calm,| A little further afield than the legitimate 
while Robinson, who is given to sacrificing collectors of provident and charitable toll 
to Saint Monday, and has a weakness for | and tithe, are generally to be found a number 
losing. morning quarters, hath a sadness on | of persons on debt-recovering purpose bent. 
his brow, for his sins’ of time-losing are now | A jobbing cobbler, say; a tailor in a small 
about to find him out in the shape of a.| way of business ; a strong-minded landlady, 
broken pay, and perhaps he too is thinking whose “ single- man lodger” has taken Aer in, 
of what Ais partner may say when they go into | by quitting her lodgings without going through 
| committee on the subject of ways and means. | the ceremony of paying his last week’s ac- 
Then there is the hand who has asked for a | count; a tallyman, who. having failed to 
rise of wages, and is anxious to learn whether | screw a-wife to the paying point, is going to 
it has been granted ; the new hand, whose | try a “twist” on the husband; the represen- 
first “ pay ” in the establishment it is, and who | tative of some pettifogging loan society, or a 
is no less anxious to learn how he has been | money lender on his own account, a budding 
rated, while graver of countenance than all | Shylock who towards Wednesday, when the 
is the hand whose last pay it is—who, owing thriftless or unfortunate are getting “hard 








to the work getting slack in his department, | 
has been discharged, and has not yet heard 
of other employment. 


establishment employing any large number of | 
artisans there is.generally to be seen a prac- 
| tical. illustration of: the principle that where 
| the carcase is there will the eagles be gathered 

ey ar The men sometimes jestingly say | 
| that all they have to do with the money is to 





| carry it home ; but, as a matter of fact, the | 
| demands upon it very often begin before | 


they can get it home. Hovering without the 
workshop gate are generally to be found a | 
number of individuals wearing a countenance 
of demand. 
lent money to a less thrifty or less fortunate 
| mate, he looks for repayment on Saturday, and 
awaits his debtor at the gate. If the establish- 
ment is large enough to have a sick club of 
its own, the secretary and treasurer of the 








In connection with the weekly pay of an | 





up,” advances them loans of five shillings 
till the Saturday, at the zmmoderate interest 
| of sixpence on the transaction. Since the 
| alterations in‘ the law with respect to the 
recovery of drink “scores,” the publican, 
once the most frequent figure in such a’band, 
no longer puts in an appearance. 

These anxious waiters on the threshold 
blockade the gate in skirmishing order. The 
great majority of the hands pass them fear- 
lessly, hardly perhaps noticing their presence, 
for they can look the whole world in the face, 
and.owe not any man. But it is not so with 
| the few for whom the blockaders are on the 


watch. Their looks bewray them ; you can 


| see them wax wrathful or fearful when they 
catch sight of the enemy. Some make bold |. 
—but generally unsuccessful—attempts to run 
the blockade, but as a rule they surrender at 
discretion, with the result that they go home 
with “a hole” in their wages. 
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Then, lining the ate, comes a flying 
detachment of the camp-followers of the 
army of labour, all anxious to take, and more 
or less successful in taking, tithe of the newly- 
received wages ere they reach their homes. 
There are the shoeblacks, the newspaper 
boys, the oyster man, and the purveyors of 
such “relishes”.as herrings and haddocks, 
some costermongers with their fruit barrows, 
and others with flower-plants. The itinerant 
clothier with his stock in trade over his arm, 
the brace and belt seller, the blind boot-lace 
seller, the penny ice man (in the season), 
and the street quack with his loudly-lauded 
“‘ medicated beverages,” and a host of other 
dealers in odds and ends, none of the mis- 
cellaneous traders doing a better trade than 
those selling children’s toys. For with his 
wages in his pocket, and the “ marvellous 
donkey,” the dancing sailor, the chameleon 
top, and other articles of that kind, offered at 
sacrificial prices, “father” is very likely to 
remember the little ones at home, or to be 
reminded of a promise to bring them some- 
thing on pay-day. 

On the short day working-class folk com- 
port themselves in more leisurely fashion than 
is their habit on the full working days of the 
week. Some of the men may certainly be 
seen hurrying away in double quick time the 
instant they are outside the workshop gates, 
but these are the individuals who chance to 
have special and time-pressing engagements 
—who are going to join some half-holiday 
excursion, or visit friends at a distance, and 
have but scant time in which to “ make their 
toilette” and catch the train or other convey- 
ance by which they must travel. The general 
body, however, as any observer may perceive, 
fall into a more or less sauntering gait as 
they move homeward, many of them lighting 
their pipes as they go, and stopping in twos 
or threes at points where their respective 
roads diverge, to make arrangements for 
meeting again later inthe day. On reaching 
home the same spirit still prevails, they eat 
their dinner in a more leisurely, master-of- 
their-own-time manner than on the days on 
which they have to return to work, and not a 
few of them indulge in the unwonted luxury 
of an after-dinner nap. 

And now we are fairly in “the wife’s 
dominion,” and the shades of contrast are in 
the home life. Home habits and customs 
are of course liable to be affected by the dis- 
position of the husband, but broadly and as 
a rule it is the wife who, in working-class 
circles, gives character to the household ; as 
she is, so will it be. If she is an active, 
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managing woman, talkie a wii’ in her home, | 
and making it her chief care, those around | 

her will be happy and comfortable ; will feel | 

that for them there is in very deed “no | 
place like home,” and in seeing her family | 

thus, the good housewife has her reward. If, | 
on the other hand, the wife, whether from 
want of training or want of capacity, is a 
muddler ; or, worse still, if from indolence, or 
love of finery, i 
or both, the home is more or less a scene of | 
discomfort and discontent ; and such attrac- | 
tions as the public-house offers, apart from 

the mere drinking which is the one all-suffi- 

cient attraction for the already confirmed 

drunkard, are dangerously enhanced for the 

bread-winner of such a household. On 

Saturdays, the home-influences are brought , 
to bear with especial force. The men may | 
all go home alike, but they do not all find 

like homes. One man as he approaches | 
home, will be met by his children with their | 
faces newly washed, and generally “ tidied | 
up” after their morning’s play, so that they 

may be “fit to be seen” by father and— 

pending the weekly tubbing’ at bedtime—be 

at least partially in keeping with the Saieee, | 
which, by “father’s knocking-off time,” will | 
be thoroughly cleaned up, and looking its | 
brightest as though it, as well as the wife— 

who is also cleaned up—had a special smile | 
of welcome for the bread-winner, on this 
great day of the week. He finds his door- 
steps spotlessly stoned, so that with an 
artisan’s regret to spoil the look of well- 
finished work, he is chary of stepping on 
them, and when he gets inside he feels so 
out of keeping with the fresh and orderly ap- 
pearance of the household surroundings, 
that he is not quite comfortable in his mind 
—not to speak of his body—until he has 
performed the big wash, and effected the 
change of garments which is part of the pro- 
gramme of the short day in the better-regu- 
lated working-class households. 

In connection with this latter point, it is 
worth while to remark that where the circum- 
stances of the case admit of it, a common 
practice with working men is to resort to 
public baths for the performance of their 
Saturday ablutions. After washing their 
hands and face at home, they make a bundle 
of their “second best,” or Saturday-night suit, 
and taking it with them, don it after bathing, 
and come out from the bath, looking quite 
other and better men. This plan is more 
widely adopted in the large provincial towns 
than in the metropolis, though, when we con- 
sider the limited conveniences of working- 
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chin dueling in London, it must be bile 
that such a system would have special ad- 
vantages there. But, alas for the great city ! 


the city of Royal, and Crystal, and Gin 


Palaces, public baths accessible to the work- 
ing classes, in situation and price, are not 
unknown in it, certainly, but they are as 
oases in the desert, and in most parts con- 
spicuous by their absence, and thorough 
cleanliness among the people being made 
difficult, becomes comparatively rare. The 
need for a proper system of public baths and 
wash-houses must be patent to all who have 
given any attention to the sanitary condition 
of the masses of the people ; and yet, strange 
to say, in all the talk there has recently been 
on the subject of improved dwellings for the 
people, no mention was made of such a thing 
as the establishment of public baths in con- 
nection with such dwellings, though an 
adequate supply of such institutions in the 
densely-populated parts of our great towns 
and cities would be of inestimable importance 
in improving the homes and habits of the 
people. The idea is, of course, utopian, but 
it would be a grand thing for the country and 
for all in it, if at our street corners we could 
substitute for the public-house the public 
bath. 

To come back, however, to the subject 
immediately in hand. The workman who 
has a home of the bright, orderly, well- 
managed type we have been speaking of, has 
every inducement to be, and as a rule is, a, 
home-keeping man. After he is “cleaned” 
up,” he may go out for an afternoon stroll, or 
if, as is frequently the case nowadays, he is a 
volunteer, or belongs to a band, he may go 
for a drill or practice ; or, again, if he is a 
member of a mechanics’ or a literary institu- 
tion, he may drop in to have a look at the 
weekly papers; or, on the other hand, he 
may remain in-doors, leisurely reading the 
particular weekly paper to which he is him- 
self a subscriber, or he may—still in a 
leisurely style—occupy himself in doing some 
little job about the house that is more in a 
man’s than in a woman’s way. 

But, in any case, he will be at home to tea. 
Saturday afternoon tea is one of the plea- 
santest features of the day. On other 
working days, the wife and children generally 
have tea before “father” comes home, he 
partaking of that meal by himself; but on 
Saturday, being home early and “cleaned 
up,” he takes the head of the table, and “all 
hands” sit down together, the parents proud 
and happy to have their offspring thus around 
them. and the children valuing the privilege, 





almost as dint as they do the rarer one of 
being allowed to “sit up late” at night; or 
as much as they enjoy the extra “ relishes ” 
which it is a custom to add to this particular 
meal. 

So much for the Saturday afternoon of a 
man who is blessed with and appreciates a 
good and clever help-mate and a comfortable 
home. But what of the contrast man, as we 
may call him—the man who, on getting home 
from work, finds the Saturday’s cleaning-up 
not yet commenced, or worse, in the mid-tide 
of that disorder out of which order is to be 
ultimately evoked ; the furniture piled about 
all sixes and sevens, the floor wet in some 
parts, so littered in others that it is not out 
of, but zz, the home-ark that it is difficult for 
him to find a spot whereon to rest the sole of 
his foot. The wife is heated and cross, and 
besmirched with her occupation ; instead of 
feeling at home, he feels zu ¢he way, is per- 
haps curtly told that he is in it; and under 
such circumstances it is scarcely matter for 
wonder that the “good dry skittle ground,” 
or the comparatively comfortable taproom, 
should come to know of his whereabouts on 
a Saturday afternoon. Wives of this latter 
type are happily a minority, a small minority. 
Still, considering their characteristics, they 
are all too numerous, and constitute an argu- 
ment which pleads trumpet-tongued for the 
establishment of a system of training in 
domestic management as part of the educa- 
tion of working-class girls. 

That a working man’s wife is a muddler is, 
as a rule, much more her misfortune than her 
fault. An instinct of domestic management 
is not given to all, and many there be who, 
under present arrangements, have no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring it as an art, who go straight 
from school to the workroom or shop counter, 
and from thence to the responsibilities of 
married life. When we consider this, -and 
that domestic service in the households of 
the rich has in it an element of what may be 
called mistraining in relation to the managing’ 
of a working-class household—when we con- 
sider all the circumstances of the case, the 
wonder is not that there should be found ill- 

managing wives among the working classes, 
but that the majority of the wives should be 
the good managers they are. 

How the time between tea and supper may 
be spent depends a great deal upon individual 
tastes. Saturday is the great night for the 
lodge-meetings of the trade and benefit 
societies, and a good many men betake them- 
selves to those meetings. Others, again, go 
off to places of amusement ; a very numerous 
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division just go sauntering about, amusing 
themselves by watching the humours of the 
streets and of the Saturday-night shopping ; 
while some. accompany their wives on their 
marketing expeditions, of course playing a 
very secondary part in the actual. business, 
looking .op in silent amazement at the 
“‘ cheapening ” encounters between the wives 
and the tradesmen. And here we would fain 
call attention to a point which is but too 
much overlooked. The stir and bustle of 
Saturday-night trading, the brilliantly lighted | u 
shops, the vociferating traders, the crowded 
footpaths, and. the army of itinerant dealers 
in, small wares lining the roadways and utter- 
ing every variety of trade cry, no doubt make 
up .a.tolerably interesting and amusing pic- 
ture of life;.and not only do numbers of 
working men tum out, as we have said, to 
enjoy this scene, but the working classes by 
their.action may be said to create the scene 
and be responsible for it. Now in their.en- 
joyment of Saturday-night trading there is, 
as .a.moment’s consideration must show, a 
spice of the boys-and-frogs principle—and 
they are the boys. Saturday-night trading 
may be sport to them, but it is the reverse of 
sport to the thousands of shopmen, shop- 
women, porters, and errand boys who are 
“bound to the wheel” by it till midnight. 
To them the.short day of the artisan is the 
longest, most.toilsome day of the week. If 
those of the working classes who benefit by 
the Saturday half-holiday would but shop 
and market as early as they might, they would 
be conferring a valuable boon upon large 
numbers .of the—in that respect at any-rate 
—less fortunately situated members of their 
own general body ; and what they can.do to 
extend the. benefits of early closing to others, 
they should.do were it only:in the way of an 
appropriate thank-offering for their.own good 
fortune in. the matter. 

In the better-regulated homes the “cleaning 
up,” as regards the house, is, as: we, have said, 
got out of hand by the.time the bread-winner 
arrives to dinner, but the final cleaning up of 
the children is deferred till their bed-time, 
when a general tubbing performance is gone 
through. It.has. often occurred to us, that.a 
Saturday-night tubbing scene might be; made 
into a very good picture. Take, say,.a family 
of half-a,dozen children, ranging from ten to 
ithree » years of) age. The tub, half full of 
-warm)water, is standing in the middle of the 
floor, the largest kettle is on the fire witha 
reserve.of hot water, the clean night-dresses 

are, aiting .on.a “horse,” the towels for use 
are laid out on. a.chair within reach, and 
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iaiiien just iia off.an and i deasiios the effect 
of the week’s wear and tear are freely scat- 
tered about. Mother, with soap-tray and 
flannels at her side, her sleeves turned up as 
far as they will go, and a great apron tied 
around her, kneels or stands beside the tub 
ready for action, Johnny, the eldest of the 
children, who is to take first turn, and who 
has been standing in his shirt, now divests 
himself of that last garment, and steps into 
the tub) where mother proceeds to operate 
upon him in wholesomely vigorous style. 
Thinking it becometh him as an elder, he 
deporteth himself somewhat, gravely, but the 


others are flitting about in high spirits, and | 


amuse themselves by tormenting him by 
taking a sly pinch at his calves, splashing him 
with cold water, or the like; and more 


especially at that stage of the proceedings | 


when, if we may be allowed the expression, 
his head is in hand, when he cannot open 


his eyes or mouth lest the soap should get | 


into them, when he must perforce grin and 








bear the pinching, slapping, splashing, tick- | 


ling, gibes, and laughter of his tormentors. | 


The latter wisely retire ere the commence- 


ment of the towelling, during the process of 1 


which the ire of the victim is calmed, and he 


steps out glowing and ready to join in the || 


laugh, and to retaliate in kind upon his suc- 
cessors in the tub. 
it comes to the tur of Emest, 
curly-haired young fellow. of five years, that 
the great sensation scene of the soap-and- 
watery drama commences. 


strong objections to the institution of tubbing, 
as applied to his own person. He had fled 
while his immediate predecessor in the bath 
was being operated upon, but the others, 
delighting in the opportunity of the chase 
and capture, have brought him back and 
hold him fast. He is stripped by force, is 
lifted into the tub, and the mother—in the 
unconsciousness of excitement perhaps—pro- 
ceeds to apply the soap and flannel with 
extra energy, while the other children. are 
also extra vigorous in their proceedings, and 
extra. hearty in their laughter at the “‘Turk’s” 
lusty bellowings and threats, which are 
brought to an abrupt stop by his getting a 
mouthful of suds, a circumstance which, of 
course, redoubles the mirth of the others and 
the,rage of the “Turk.” Once released from 
the abhorred tub, however, the redoubtable 


| Ernest soon calms down, andseeing the hope- 
ilessness of resentment against the majority, 
she joins, in. their merriment. 


The tubbing ayer, and the :night-gea: 








Master Ernest is | 
the “ young Turk” of the family, and he has | 


It is not, however, until || 
a sturdy, | 
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| constitute the supper of other nights. 


DAWN IN THE MOUNTAINS. 





donned, there is a general move to the bed- 
room, where, in many instances at any rate, 
prayers are said and blessings asked at the 
parent’s knee, and then, with mother’s good- 


night kiss upon lip and brow, the little ones | 


are left to their rest. Mother has still to 
“rid up” the kitchen, and afterwards to lay 
out the Sunday clothes of the children, so 
that no time may be lost in getting them 
ready for school in the morning ; and then, 
her day’s work finished, she at length sits 
down, newspaper or book in hand, and 
awaiting “father’s” return to supper, rests 
and reads. As tea is taken earlier on 
Saturday than other days, and men are not 
under the necessity of retiring as early as 
upon other nights, the Saturday-night. supper 
not unnaturally comes to be: somewhat of an 
institution. Many have hot supper, and 
most have some little extra in lieu of or 
beyond the bread and cheese which usually 
More 
time is taken over it, and the children being 


_ asleep, and the house quiet, the heads of the 
| household often avail themselves of the 





opportunity to “lay their heads together” 
over family affairs, and more particularly 
those relating to the exchequer department. 
By half-past nine the earlier birds among 
the men begin to reach home, and by eleven 


the great bulk of them are within doors, the | 


later comers being mostly those who have 


DAWN IN 


THE 
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been at places of amusement, or those un- 
wise individuals who have been impoverish- 
ing their own exchequer by contributing not 
wisely but too well to those of the publi- 
cans. 

We have touched upon the chief character- 
istic features, and shown the incidental con- 
trasts, of the short day—the long leisure day 
of the working-classes ; and we think that 
what we have said of it may be taken to 
demonstrate that, upon the whole, the Satur- 
day half-holiday has been a beneficial insti- 
tution to them, in that. better sense in which 
in being beneficial to them it is.also beneficial 
to society at large, by making them better, 
more contented members of the social body. 
The bulk of them turn it to useful purposes 
—to purposes of cleanhness, and widened 
social intercourse, and to forms of relaxation, 
some, at least, of which—as the visiting of 
picture-galleries and museums, the practice 
of music, as bandsmen or otherwise, and the 
frequenting of reading-rooms and libraries— 
have a tendency to elevate.as well as.to amuse. 
If, in some instances, the leisure of the day 
is misused, that is but as happens with most 
other institutions that are good in them- 
selves. We can but hope—and we think 
there is fair grounds. for hoping--that. as the 
years go on, and education advances, we 
shall‘see more and more of its wise use, less 
and less of its unwise. abuse. 


MOUNTAINS. 


L. 
S* OWY summits all transfigured, 
Smitten. with the morning glew, 
While the rush of many torrents, 
Bounding to the depths, below, 
Seems to pause as life awakens ;— 
Knots of peasants, moving: slow 
To their labours, and the cowbells, 
Waving gently to and fro, 
Sound the sweetest of refrains, 
As o’er the grassy slopes they, go. 


II 


So for our dark souls, sore-burdened 
With the strife, and toil, and care, 

High Ambition’s icy strivings, 
That so oft beget Despair, 

And the doubt and hopeless anguish 
Selfish efforts only breed, 

There is brightness that can soften 
All our hardness and our need: 

From the cross of Christ uplifted 


Springs the light—the Light indeed. 


EDITH H. ALFORD. 
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FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 


YMBOLISM has been defended on two 
grounds—that of Nature and Revelation. 
Nature, it is said, is all symbolical. It is the 
divine and infinite, clothing itself in finite 
forms. Should we not imitate its methods? 
It might be, if we could rival or approach 
them. The symbols of nature are inex- 
haustible; they never pall, and are never 
fully grasped. Man’s are limited; they be- 
come stale and then formal. Nature’s are 
constantly varying ; they never let man sink 
into weariness or indifference—day and night, 
summer and winter, earth with its myriad 
fluttering leaves, and singing birds—the sea, 
with its face ever old and new, and its “ten 
thousand rippling smiles”—the sky, shifting 
its curtained clouds to every form and colour. 
These give eternal interest and freshness, and 
save us from every hazard of formalism when 
we look on them. How can we venture to 
imitate them in our worship ? 

Then we are sure God’s symbols in nature 
must have fitness as well as fulness. It is an 
infinite Mind which is approaching ours 
through them. In the other case, it is a 
human mind which is imposing its shapes 
and limits on ours. It may be said that any 
human teacher limits his hearers by the form 
of his thought and by his illustrations. And 
no doubt, if these recur in the same manner 
as symbolic modes, they will have the same 
effect. But from the very nature of this manner 
of teaching, its tendency is to stimulate by 
variety and advance. The lessons of history 
come in to show the constant effect of sym- 
bolism to deaden and formalise thought. 
The effect of teaching by the direct contact 
of thought with thought has always been the 
reverse. 

As regards Revelation, God did indeed 
use symbolism as an instrument of instruc- 
tion, and if we could have divinely-appointed 
symbols, there would be a reason for using 
them. But that God employed them and 
then set them aside, is the strongest argument 
against them. They were fitted for a parti- 
cular season and a special stage, and when 
the full clear truth came they were removed 
as tending to obscure it. Only so much was 
left in two transparent ordinances as to give 
the heart of the Church a vehicle for united 
expression. 
spirit of the New Testament is one of won- 


I, 





derful simplicity, with the fewest possible 
signs; and if there are immature and unin- 
structed Christians, they are directed not to 
symbols, but to “the sincere milk of the 
Word, that they may grow thereby.” 

“ But what,” it may be asked, “ of Raphael, 
Fra Angelico, and Michael Angelo—men 
who were urged by an inward necessity to 
put religious thought and feeling into form 
and colour? Are we to leave no room for 
them?” Room enough for art of every kind 
in its own sphere, while we preserve the 
expression of Christian truth simple and pure, 
as the sunlight colours land and sea, when it 
falls on them, but comes down in its own 
clear simplicity. 

Many who have wandered through the 
galleries of Italy feel that there might be a 
Christian art, wider, more human, and there- 
fore more scriptural, than is to be séen there. 
The transcendent genius of the painters of 
the Middle Ages is unquestioned by any ; but 
life is wider than they conceived it, and 
modern art is striving after its fuller realisa- 
tion. It must present man in all the ways 
of his manifold nature, in his labours and 
struggles and pleasures, in the high places of 
history, in the still scenes of nature and of 
the home, and must carry into all the pure 
and warm breath of the gospel of Christ. 
Christianity standing apart in its simplicity, 
separate but friendly, will promote these 
ends as ‘it.helps men in society and true 
statesmanship, though it keeps itself free 
from political alliance and entanglement. 
‘In the world, but not of it,” and yet it can 
give to all human life its own warmth and 
colouring. 


Silvio Pellico, in his story of imprison- 
ment, graphically describes a dungeon in 
Milan, on the walls of which he read the 
writings left by the previous inmates. Some 
were mere names and dates—some, rude 
degrading sketches— some, sentiments of 
resignation and religion— some, scoffing 
atheism. It might be made a vivid picture 
of our passage through the world, leaving in 
our narrow room some trace of ourselves to 
depress or comfort those who follow, and we 


No one can fail to see that the | ourselves quitting it for a tribunal. 


JOHN KER. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S PAPER ON RITUAL. 


HE whole reading and thinking world has been 

in a flutter during the greater part of the month 
over Mr. Gladstone’s essay. There is something very 
wonderful in the facilities which the daily press and 
the electric telegraph now give for spreading the 
thoughts of a great man in every direction, and bring- 
ing back almost instantaneously ten thousand voices, 
either of approval or disapproval, either echoing or 
contradicting, deepening or reversing, or in some 
other way modifying his utterance. We are tempted 
to dwell for a moment on the phenomenon as such, 
and to ask our readers to fancy gathered together in 
one audience all the persons who a month ago were 
eagerly reading Mr. Gladstone’s words, not only 
throughout the British Empire, but in countries far 
beyond. What a magnificent audience! How vastly 
exceeding the numbers that were ever gathered in 
any one building! Then another thought arises. 
The great men whose single voice commanded the 
world’s attention in other days had no such advantage. 
Not Luther, not Augustine, not Paul, nor—let it be 
said with reverence—our blessed Lord himself. The 
fact that they were able, without our wonderful 
modem machinery, to fill the world with their words, 
is all the greater testimony to the intrinsic value of 
these words. In our days, a great man speaking on 
a great subject secures a world-wide audience without 
an effort. It was very different in days of yore. 

Mr. Gladstone’s paper on ritual is an effort to 
transfer the subject on which men’s minds are so 
much agitated from the sphere of hot and excited 
polemics to that of, calm philosophy. The view which 
he takes of ritual or ceremonial in worship is, that it 
is an endeavour to produce a correspondence between 








the outward form and the inward spirit—to make the 
outward fit the inward as closely as possible. He con- 
ceives that not merely in matters of worship, but in 
matters of other kinds, the British nation as a whole 
have been far behind other civilised nations in this 
matter of adaptation, and that very incongruous forms 
have been very frequently adopted to embody the un- 
| seen or spiritual. He does not think that in any other 
nation but ours would a parish ball have been got up 
to provide funds for the purchase of a parish hearse. 
We have not been accustomed to study the fitness of 
things, and in the matter of worship many of us have 
leaned to a puritanic bareness, and an utter neglect of 
the esthetic. But of late there has been a great 
advance in this respect. We have been improving 
in every direction, and have been learning the art of 
making outside and inside harmonize better with each 
other. And so we have made a great change in 
worship. Even the Scotch, who constitutionally were 
most averse to anything of the kind, have given in, 
and not only may you now find among them churches 


it. 8S 
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of no small architectural pretensions, but even organs | 
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to accompany the singing. Ritual, in its more general 
aspect, is the carrying out of the same principle ; it is 
the result of the endeavour, in regard to every part of 
worship, to establish a harmonious relation between 
the act, and the form or manner of doing it. So far 
as this is its purpose, and so far as it is wisely adapted 
to serve this purpose, Mr. Gladstone approves of ritu- 
alism. 

But even in this general aspect of the subject, he 
allows that the thing may be abused. Instead of 
a help, ritual may be so overdone, or done so un- 
wisely, as to be a great hindrance to worship. 
Worship, in its genuine performance, is a thing of 
the spirit. It is the act of the spirit realising the un- 
seen presence of the Eternal, and getting above every 
impression of sense under the overwhelming conviction 
of its nearness to God. It may be that external forms 
serve to bring it under the bondage of sense, instead 
of emancipating it from them, and cramp and hinder 
instead of aiding the spirit in its endeavour to reach 
the upper temple, and join its worship to that of the 
Seraphim. 

Hence the tests which Mr. Gladstone proposes in 
order to check any tendency to excess in ritualism; 
the chief of which is, Is the practice proposed likely 
to bring men nearer to God in the act of worship, or 
to keep them further from Him ; to collect or disperse 
their thoughts, to warm or freeze their affections ? 

In the criticism of Mr. Gladstone’s essay there has 
been but one voice as to the interest and ability, the 
rare grace of style and manner, and the freshness of 
thought with which the subject has been discussed. 
At the same time there has also been a very general 
concurrence of opinion, that he has left out the most 
pressing and really important question of ritualism. 
That question is, whether the ritualistic practices 
recently introduced in the worship of Church of Eng- 
land congregations are not intended to cover and 


convey the peculiar doctrines of the Church of Rome, | 





and whether the introduction of such practices ought | 


not to be condemned and prevented as contrary to 
law, and inconsistent with the whole spirit of a 
Reformed Church ? This question Mr. Gladstone{pur- 
posely omitted as belonging, in his view, to a too 
polemical region. 

It is rather remarkable that in the tests which he 
suggests by which ritual practices are to be tried, 
Mr. Gladstone makes no allusion to the Word of God. 
In particular, he makes no allusion to a fact which has 
always been held a very important and relevant one 
in discussions on forms of worship, that whereas under 
the Old Testament a very elaborate ritual was pre- 
scribed, under the New Testament there was nothing 
of the kind. There was a very marked transition 
from an elaborate to a very simple mode of worship; 
and the return from the simple to the ornate and ela- 
borate is more like a going back to what was prepara- 
tory and imperfect, than a going on to what is spiritual 
and complete, 

Io 
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One utterance of Mr. Gladstone’s has been cordially 
welcomed by all Protestants—his hearty repudiation 
of Rome and her policy. The idea of Romanising 
England and her Church he counts utterly hopeless 
and visionary. At no time since the bloody reign 
of Mary has such a scheme been possible. ‘If 
it had been possible in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
centuries, it would still have become impossible in the 
nineteenth ; when Rome has substituted for the proud 
boast of semper eadem a policy of violence and change 
in faith ; when she has refurbished and paraded anew 
every rusty tool she was fondly thought to have dis- 
used; when no ote can become her convert without 
renouncing his moral and mental freedom, and plac- 
ing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another ; 
and when she has equally repudiated modern thought 
and ancient history.” 

These are memorable words—words which no one 
can fancy that Rome is likely either to forgive or to 
forget. 


CHURCH CONGRESS AND OTHER MEETINGS. 


We can do little more than barely advert to the 
great meeting of the Church Congress at Brighton, 
under the Bishop of Chichester. Any one who per- 
forms the function of a mere annotator, and whose 
subjects are practical and catholic, must be baffled if 
he werg to attempt in a few lines to glance over so 
wide a field as that occupied by the Congress. We 
would rather advert afterwards to some of the papers 
by themselves, especially the much-admired paper of 
Canon Tristram on Christianity and Science, or those 
on the Alt-Catholic movement, which we have noticed 
in another colunm. The interest of the meeting was 
very great, the vast hall often containing four thousand 
persons. 

The Baptist Union of England and Wales has held 
its autumnal session at Newcastle, and the Congrega- 
tional Union at Huddersfield. At these meetings 
many of the great catholic questions of the day were 
discussed, as well as questions that have a special in- 
terest for the particular denominations. In both 
cases, the attendance was large, and the spirit indica- 
tive of much life and earnest purpose. 


REVIVAL IN BELFAST, 


Great though the impression of Mr. Moody’s 
earnest addresses was in Scotland, it would appear 
that in Belfast it has been still more remarkable. It 
has told on various classes of the community, but 
most of all, perhaps, on the young men. The meet- 
ings of young men that have taken place have been 
very remarkable, and these not the uneducated rabble, 
but representing many of the best families of the town. 
And the result has been the consecration of hundreds 
to God’s service, with an appearance of earnestness 
and depth of feeling that has afforded the best grounds 
for belief in the reality of the change. Men of ex- 
perience, going to Belfast, bear their testimony that 
the town is evidently full of the movement. It is not 





| 


merely, they say, the four or five crowded meetings | 
held every night that show this to be the case, but | 
you have a kind of intuitive feeling as you walk about | 
and look at men’s faces, and hear their voices, that a | 
deep movement is passing over them. 

Among the ordinary incidents of the movement | 
are cases of young persons coming to their minis- 
ters either to ask how they may be saved, or how 
they may serve the Saviour they have found; Sunday- 
schools where young persons ask permission to speak 
earnestly to a class, or even a member of the class 
begs to be allowed to tell the rest of the treasure he 
has found ; teachers giving up their work for a time, 
because convinced of their unfitness to teach, and re- 
turning to it with new life and warmth, after them- 
selves coming to know the Saviour; a young lady 
getting good at an afternoon prayer-meeting, returning | 
with her two sisters, both of whom obtained the bless- | 
ing, so that all the three go on their way rejoicing; | 
a whole Roman Catholic family, who had been at one | 
of the open-air meetings renouncing Popery, and fol- | 
lowing the way of Life; mill-girls hastily changing | 
their dress during their dinner hour, in order that they | 
might spend it in the meeting for prayer. It is remark- | 
able how anxious those who are enlightened immedi- 
ately become for their acquaintances and relatives. A 
young man in a large business establishment having | 
himself been changed, gathered next day some of the | 
men in the warehouse and spoke to them of what was 
going on. “What sort of meeting had you last) 
night ?” one of them lightly asked. His answer was, | 
“ A meeting that has changed me for life, at any rate.” | 
Less than a week after, that man came back to tell! 
him that his words had been ringing in his ears ever 
since, and that he too had now, he trusted, become a 
changed man for life. In not a few cases, young men 
that have been in Belfast on business for a day or 
two, have gone to some of the meetings, and got 
saving good. 

*‘The spirit of prayer,” says a Belfast clergyman, 
* seems to be growing in depth and fervour. There 
does not seem, speaking generally, to be the same 
deep and awful sense of sin among those who are} 
awakened, as there was in 1859, but there is a true| 
feeling of the need of Christ as our Sacrifice and our | 
Saviour.” 





THE SOCIAL SCIENCE MEETING AT GLASGOW. 


We do not seem to be moving on very fast in social 
science ; the door swings vigorously on its hinges, but 
there is not very much of forward motion. There 
are few great discoveries, and there are few fresh 
impulses. Year after year the same topics are ven- 
tilated, and there is not a very great degree of differ- 
ence in the results that flow from the process. Lord 
Rosebery discusses the question of the working 
classes, and finds the great specific for their evils in a 
humanising education. Other gentlemen of distin- 
guished ability discuss outstanding questions, such as 
health, law, education. Indeed, the principal interest 
of the congress now lies in the elaborate essays read 
by the presidents of the sections. These are always 
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men of mark, men to whom the public are glad to 
listen, men whose sentiments always excite interest, 
apart from their intrinsic worth or fitness. Lord 
Rosebery, for instance, is a young nobleman of great 
ability and promise, and whatever he says about the 
working classes will excite interest and command 


' attention, though others may have said it already, and 


the public may already have accepted it as mainly 
correct. It is of much importance, however, that 
such topics should be kept prominently before the 
public mind, and the meetings of the Association 
are doubtless of much service in this way. 

We cannot, however, congratulate the Association 
onits sermons. The people of Glasgow are under- 
stood to be quite ready enough to regard the things 
of the present world as the chief object of their con- 
cern, without having this preached to them as a great 
Christian duty; and the evolutionists are quite suf- 
ficiently disposed to the doctrine that prayer can have 
no efficacy beyond the spiritual realm, without 
being taught this from the pulpit. But as a matter-of- 
fact critic has remarked, it will hardly do to tell a 
man anxious to send a message by telegram to Lon- 
don, that he must content himself with the delightful 
feelings roused in his bosom by the working of the 
telegraphic machine, but never dream of his message 


| reaching its destination, The proposed cure of super- 





stition in the matter of prayer is certainly to be 
ranked among the wonderful cures of our day. 

No man has better right to assume a confident 
tone in matters of social science than Lord Shaftes- 
bury, for no man has been more successful in his 
practical efforts. The tone of his lordship’s addresses 
to the working men of Glasgow was very confident, 
but it was the confidence of one who felt deeply that 
men must seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness if they would have other things to be 
added unto them. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SERMONS. 

So much has been said of late against the quality 
of modern sermons, and especially against the way in 
which they are often delivered, that special efforts to 
instruct young preachers in the art of making and 
preaching sermons are coming into much greater 
prominence than before. 

The English Church Homiletical Society is address- 
ing itself to the subject inearnest. It proposes various 
methods for attaining its end. One of these is the 
delivering of lectures on the ordinary branches of 
homiletics. Another is, constituting a committee of 
trustworthy critics to whom young preachers are to be 
encouraged to submit their manuscripts, and from 
whom they will receive such criticism and advice as 
may aid them for the future. And a third is, if it can 
be carried out,—having meetings of members before 
whom sermons shall be preached solely for the purpose 
of their being criticized. This last method would be 
attended with the obvious difficulty that it is not pos- 
sible to deliver a sermon before an audience met to 
criticize it, as one might and ought to deliver it to an 
audience as a message from God. An unnatural de- 





livery may be thought to be inevitable under such un- 
natural conditions. This of course must be true to a 
certain extent; yet it is certain that fair and whole- 
some criticism under such circumstances is often 
attended with the greatest benefit. One of the most 
important and useful services which such societies can 
render to young preachers is to point out to them their 
faults before they have crystallized into habits, and set 
before them a higher aim and a purer model than 
they are otherwise likely to form for themselves. 

It will generally be found true that men of real 
force make for themselves an effective way of delivery, 
and that it is the feebler order of men that stand in 
so great need of correction. Feebleness is one of the 
most difficult things to mend through the application 
of any human instrumentality. But the very exist- 
ence of so much feebleness in the pulpit may show 
the need there is for the prayer that the Head of the 
Church would supply for her service men of earnest 
purpose and great strength, both physical and spiritual, 
and that these may be so trained to use their strength, 
that the best results may follow, and ‘nothing be 
lost,” 


IMPROVEMENT OF SINGING. 


Though not on quite the same grounds, and not in 
quite the same manner, the improvement of singing 
is regarded very justly as a most important object of re- 
gard. A recent President of the Wesleyan Conference, 
Mr. Wiseman, has been referring to the subject, | 
apropos of Mr. Gladstone’s remarks on the defective 
zesthetics of our services. He does not agree with 
Mr. Gladstone in thinking that in such matters we 
are so far behind other civilised nations. Butas little 
does he agree with those who seem to think that all 
our attention ought to be given to the spirit of worship, 
and that if that be right, the external form is of little 
or no consequence. In whatever way we serve God, 
it ought always to be with our best. Mr. Wiseman 
went on to recognise the two functions of sacred song 
—on the one hand as carrying up our feelings to God; 
on the other, as expressing truth with spiritual power 
and sweetness tomen. The first is its chief function, 
but the second is not to be overlooked. 


«As a general rule the singing should be congre- 
gational; but it seemed to him a very useful, and 
sometimes a very instructive, feature in divine worship 
to have a good anthem suitably rendered by a choir. 
He remembered going when a boy into a cathedral 
for the first time, and hearing an anthem the principal 
strain of which was, ‘ Tell it out among the heathen 
that the Lord reigneth,’ and he took an impression 
from that day of a divine command to go and preach 
the gospel; it produced upon his mind as powerful an 
impression as any sermon he had ever heard. If the 
results of congregational singing could be calculated, 
it would be found to be a mission—a means of doin 
good. At the age of fifty his own mathemati 
master, who had been a confirmed infidel, heard some 
hymns being sung, and said, ‘There is something in 
the hymns and religion of these people that I know 
nothing about ;’ and that was the foundation of a re- 
pentance which for a long period afterwards proved 
to be sincere, and of a new life which had a triumph- 
ant end.” 
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It is interesting to remark that the singing of Mr. 
Sankey, the companion of Mr. Moody, though pro- 
bably not present to Mr. Wiseman’s mind when he 
made these remarks, bears im the same direction, and 
has been in no small measure blessed. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
M. GUIZOT’S WILL AND CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


M. Guizot did much for Protestant and Evangelical 
religion in his lifetime, especially in his later years ; 
but the remarkable declaration of his faith which he 
prefixed to his last will and testament, and which has 
now been published, seems likely to place him among 
those who, like Samson, slay more at their death 
than in their life. He begins by saying that he dies 
where he had the happiness to be born—in the 
bosom of the Reformed Church of France. But he 
had not been always there. He had gone the tour of 
the doubter. He had once believed that the light of 
reason was enough to enable men to solve all the 
problems with which they are called to deal, and that 
their natural strength, if rightly used, was enough to 
enable them to fulfil all the purposes of their life. 
But. after much and, deep reflection, he came to a 
different conclusion. He had found himself con- 
fronted by difficulties which he could not solve, and 
he had seen it to be his wisdom to resign himself, 
like a little child, into the arms of One wiser and 
mightier than he. His words are memorable, and 
deserve to be remembered. 


“Tt is my profound belief that God, who created 
the universe and man, governs and preserves or 
modifies them, whether by those general laws which 
we call natural laws, whether by special acts which 
we call supernatural, emanating like the natural laws 
from his perfect and free wisdom, and from his 
infinite power, which He has enabled us to recognise 
in their effects, and forbids us from being acquainted 
with in their essence and design. I thus returned to 
the convictions in which I was cradled, always firmly 
attached to the liberty which I have received from 
God, and which is my honour as well as my right on 
earth; but again feeling myself a child in God’s 
hands, and sincerely resigned to so large a share of 
ignorance and weakness. I believe in God and adore 
Him, without attempting to comprehend Him. Isee 
Him present and acting not only in the permanent 

ernment of the universe, and in the innermost 
of men’s souls, but in the history of human 
societies, especially in the Old and New Testament— 
monuments of the divine regulation and action by the 
mediation and sacrifice of our Lord Jesus Christ for 
the salvation of the human race. I bow before the 
mysteries of the Bible and the Gospel, and I hold 
aloof from scientific discussions and solutions by 
which men have attempted to explain them. I trust 
that God permits me to call myself a Christian, and I 
am convinced that in the light which I am about to 
enter we shall clearly discern the purely human origin 
and vanity of most of our dissensions here below on 
divine things.” 


Such an utterance as this is fitted to have many 
effects. First, on the Reformed Church of France, 
loved so well and prized so much by Guizot, which 
must surely feel itself under new obligations to hold 





fast by that blessed gospel which was not only 
cherished by the greatest of her sons, but contributed 
to make him the great man that he was. Second, on 
Frenchmen generally, who, amid all their tossing and 
weltering on the restless sea of religious unbelief and 
political change, may surely learn something from the 
sight of one of their mightiest men standing calmly 
with his feet on a rock, and the dawn of a brighter 
day gladdening his eyes. Thirdly, on those among 
ourselves inclined to scepticism, and especially our 
men of science, who may surely learn that science 
will not solve the problems of life, and may surely 
believe that it cannot be the baseless fabric of a vision 
to which men like Guizot cling so confidently and 
joyfully. And lastly, on those praying mothers and 
sisters who are continually bearing their sceptical 
sons and brothers to the throne of grace, and who may 
take courage in the thought that He who bore Guizot 
from the dim chill regions of rationalism to the 
warmer and happier realm of faith, is still the same, 
and able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think. 

Guizot’s is now another name in the glorious 
Calendar of Christian savans, and not destined, we 
trust, to be the last, whose example makes it plain 
that the highest intellects can enter the kingdom of 
God as little children, and join as heartily as any in 
the song which gives all wisdom and honour and 
glory and power to Him that sitteth on the Throne 
and to the Lamb that was slain. 


III.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


MIDNIGHT WORK IN THE LONDON CITY MISSION. 


We suppose there is hardly any of our Christian 
societies whose labours are so unintermitting as those 
of the London City Mission. The monthly register 
of its work is one of our most interesting journals, 
and presents a wonderful variety, though substantially 
the work is the same. Several of its missions, how- 
ever, are of a special character, and this circumstance 
affords materials for much freshness and variety. 
Here, for example, is the number of the Magazine for 
October, 1874, and the first paper in its contents is, 
‘©The Night-Cabmen’s Mission.” The Society has 
its missionary for them. The time to work among 
them is among “the small hours,”—-when the mid- 
night chimes are sounding, and for some time after. 
It is in those hours of the morning when, if one has 
occasion to pass along the streets, one feels so deso- 
late; not a shop lighted up, not a cheerful object to 
be met with, cats crawling over ruinous walls, and 
everything betokening desolation and dulness. Yet 
even then, there is in Londona class of human beings 
pursuing their ordinary calling, not to be met with at 
other times. These are the night-cabmen, and when 
we know something of their eondition and circum- 
stances, we see what fit objects they are for the care 
of such a society. 

It is a curious piece of statistics, that taking the 
cab-drivers of London, who amount to 12,000, the 
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omnibus men who are about 10,000, and the stable- 
men and others who may amount to 5,000 together, 
along with their families, the total is hardly less than 
70,000, equal to the population of what, a few years 
ago, would have been considered a very large town. 
Till lately, no special efforts were made for the wel- 
fare of this class, and they were low enough in the 
scale ; but, recently, Lord’s-day Rest Societies, bene- 
fit clubs, libraries, rooms for the exposition of the 
Bible and for prayers, and cabmen’s rooms at railway 
stations, have been opened, and done much good. 
Many cabmen have got a blessing, and some have 
become city missionaries, Scripture readers, office- 
bearers in Christian churches, and superintendents of 
Sunday-schools. 

The mission to the night cabmen was begun thirteen 
years ago. There were then 2,500 cabs working from 
six at night to six in the morning. The drivers of 
these cabs were at least two-thirds of them from fifty 
to eighty years of age, the old men preferring the 
night work on account of their poor clothing, which 
they did not like to expose by day. The horses and 
cabs were in keeping, the worst always being worked 
at night; so that what with the old men’s patched 
great coats, often tied together with string instead of 
buttoned, their legs bandaged up in the same way, and 
an old rusty handkerchief round the hat, they looked 
as though they belonged to another generation. 

The night mission was begun by the wife of a 
clergyman who guaranteed support for one night mis- 
sionary for twelve months, This lady has found the 
means for supporting two night missionaries, now 
labouring with no small success among the night 
cabmen. When the mission was first begun, public- 
houses, cafés, and coffee-houses were open all night, 
filled with the worst of characters, drinking, smoking, 
and blaspheming. It was in these that the mission- 
aries had to go to find the cabmen. But three years 
after, Parliament passed a bill closing the public- 
houses from one to four o’clock in the morning, and 
then came Mr. Bruce’s Bill, closing them still further 
from twelve to five. These measures caused a great 
general improvement. The missionaries now find 
the night cabmen at the railway stations, at public 
ball-rooms, at Cremorne Gardens, at the Houses of 
Parliament, and at the stands in the streets. For the 
most part the reception given them is most en- 
couraging, often the demeanour of the men is very 
affecting, and much good appears to be done. Copies 
and portions of the Scriptures have been very service- 
able, and several have been guided to peace by their 
means. Here is an account ofa visit paid to a cabmen’s 
coffee-house at four o’clock one very cold morning :— 

««T found seventeen cabmen, two women, and two 
respectable men present. I gave them tracts, and 
one of the gentlemen a copy of the British Workman, 
and commenced reading Matt. v. The one I gave the 
British Workman to interrupted me, but was put 
down and obliged to listen or go out in the cold. 
He said, ‘I am a Roman Catholic; I have been out 
to a party, and got a drop too much, and that is the 
reason I am here.’ I read and expounded that beau- 
tiful chapter, and then said, ‘ If any one has any ques- 





tions to ask, I will answer them.’ He asked, ‘ Do you 
think these tracts and papers do any good?’ * Well,’ 
I said, ‘ you have seen the cattle-troughs about 
London?’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘and they are excellent 
things.’ ‘ Very well,’ I said, ‘the paper you have in 
your hand has done much in getting them; for thir- 
teen years ago, when the water-posts were locked up 
at twelve o’clock, these cabmen could not get any 
water from them for their horses, and had to carry 
pails, and run to some pump. We reported the mat- 
ter, and the editor took it up in the British Work- 
man, and that was partly the means of securing for 
the cattle drinking-troughs in London. Now do you 
think that to be any good?’ He said, ‘I will read, 
and take care of your paper.’ ‘Now,’ I added, ‘I 
will get these cabmen to tell us what good it has done 
them.’ The landlady said, ‘I know it did my poor 
father good, for the poor old man said so when he 
died; and I know it has done me good, and I hope 
you will never pass my house without calling to see 
me.’ A poor old cabman said, ‘I know it has done 
me good, for this gentleman called on my wife when 
she died, and she made me promise to give up Sunday 
work, which I did, and I now read the Testament and 
go to a little meeting in our court.’ Another cabman 
said, ‘It has done me good too, for this gentleman 
came into the hospital to see me.’ Then another 
cabman said, ‘ God bless you, sir, your talking to me 
so reminded me of what my old mother used to say 
when I used to carry the lantern to light her to the 
little Wesleyan chapel in the country.’ My Roman 
Catholic friend appeared to be surprised that I was so 
well received, and seemed to be impressed when I 
urged him to seek a change of heart by repentance to- 
wards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


THE REVIVAL IN TRAVANCORE. 

A review of the results of the revival among the 
Syrian Christians in Travancore (already referred to 
by us), after the lapse of six months, is communicated 
by the Rev. J. Caley, Church missionary at Tirawella. 
The revival, he says, does not appear to have spread 
in any remarkable way during the last six months, 
and in one congregation, at all events, the zeal of the 
newly-awakened appears to have somewhat cooled. 
But in the majority of cases the work has deepened, 
and the people have been preserved from those ex- 
cesses into which it was rumoured that many of them 
were drifting. The Commentary which Mr. Caley 
longs for has already been subscribed for to the extent 
of six hundred rupees. The necessity for it arises 
from the greatly increased study of the Scriptures, 
which has led in many instances to interpretations of 
difficult passages, often very far from the mark. 
Within six or eight months two thousand copies and 
portions of the Scriptures have been purchased by 
people eager to read them. A good feeling prevails 
between the members of the Syrian Church and other 
Christians. The Syrian catanars, or priests, have be- 
come more zealous and bold. At a recent festival 
Mr. Caley was glad to see one of them preaching 
boldly, surrounded by Hindus and Mahometans, and 
answering their questions with great force. 

A still more remarkable evidence of revived spiritual 
life in the Syrian church is found in the Pastoral of 
the Patriarch, or Metran, Mar Athanasius. It ex- 
presses his joy at the visitation of mercy which the 
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Lord has sent them. It counsels them to read the 
Word of God, and to continue in prayer, and entreats 
for them the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. After 
various other counsels, it concludes thus :— 


“Dear children, ye receivers of mercy, do not be 
high-minded. There is a thing which is called spiri- 
tual pride; do not give place to it so as to give it 
control over you. ¢ Pharisee who went into the 
temple to pray was ambitious in spirit. You have 
read what the result was. Remember always that 
our journey is through this world, which is a sea of 
deception and strife, and is full of dangers from the 
whirling waves, storms, and rocks. Ifthe Lord Jesus, 
the alone wise Pilot, take the rudder in his hands, we 
shall safely reach the port of peace. We are lazy and 
forgetful ; if we see a shady resting-place, we wish to 
lie down and sleep there, thinking it is a place of re- 
freshment. No, no, above is our place of repose ; we 
are only travellers here, with a small quantity of rice 
packed up with us. Pray ye, therefore, m public and 
in private, that the good work which He has merci- 

ly begun in you may be complete and fruitful. It 
is not necessary to remain always in a state of repenting 
and sorrowing as those among whom our God is now 
working repentance. Remember the state of the 
publican and of the thief on the cross, but do not 
revile or disgrace any of these our weaker brethren, 
but pray for them that the work of the Lord may be 
executed perfectly in them too, and that they also may 
be heirs of his salvation. Be ye filled with spiritual 
joy, and shine in the Holy Spirit. Be ye filled with 
the peace of Jesus Christ, which the world neither can 
|| give nor can take away, and show yourselves in your 

conduct and dealings, in speech, and in everything, 
that ye are the true servants of Christ. Offer up your 
earnest prayers for our bishops, priests, and congrega- 
tions. Know ye that, if God be willing, all these dry 
and perished bones will obtain life ?” 


THE ALT-CATHOLICS.—INCIDENTS OF PERSECU- 
TION. 

Owing to peculiar circumstances, we were prevented 
from noticing in our last number the meetirg of the 
Alt-Catholics at Bonn, and the remarkable conference 
on important points of doctrine between them and 
some distinguished ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land. The object being to shadow forth a basis for 
union with other Churches, a number of points were 
considered on which prima facie difference might 
have been anticipated. Under the presidency of 
Dillinger, it appeared that there was far closer agree- 
ment than would have been thought, though it must 
be admitted that in this country many persons have 
been taken aback by some of the concessions made 
by the English clergymen who were present. 

At the great Church of England Congress at 
Brighton, the subject of Alt-Catholicism was the first 
handled. Two papers were contributed regarding it 
—one by the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Harold 
Browne), the other by the Rev. Professor Mayor. 
The Bishop’s paper was chiefly a historical review of 
the rise and the position of the Alt-Catholics. He 
thought that, in the circumstances of the Continent, 
they were the only body likely to stand between the 
two great continental forces—Ultramontanism on the 
one hand, and Atheistic Materialism on the other. 
He thought that the policy of Bismarck would rather 





tend ultimately to the benefit of Ultramontanism, and | 
that the battle would lie between the extremes of faith | 
and no faith. If the Alt-Catholics maintained their | 
position, scriptural and primitive catholicity they | 
might yet prove to be the best medium for uniting | 
the conflicting elements of divided Christianity. 
Professor Mayor’s paper was chiefly a record of | 
bitter persecutions endured by distinguished men and 
women who would not defile their consciences by ad- 
mitting the Pope’s infallibility. We give one or two | 
samples. The first relates to a lady who had been 
active in works of mercy. 


** Amalie von Lasaulx, or Sister Augustine, was 
born at Coblentz, Oct. r8th, 1817; in 1849 she was 
summoned to take charge of the newly-founded St. 
John’s Hospital in Bonn. Twice she interrupted her 
residence, in 1864 and 1866, to follow the Prussian 
armies in Schleswig and Bohemia. Her organizing 
power and tact were as conspicuous as her self-devo- 
tion. ‘Many an ornament of the hospital chapel 
came from hands seldom opened for Catholic purposes, 
many a heart estranged from God had been brought 
back by her to the way of righteousness.’ From over- 
exertion in 1864 she contracted an affection of the 
lungs, and after the winter cf 1871 seldom rose from 
her bed. Early in November her superiors from 
Nancy and Treves demanded a confession of her faith, 
‘ Thank God,’ she says, ‘I gave it according to truth, 
duty, and conscience. Yesterday they deposed me, 
and the new Superior is already come. For my part, I 
rejoice exceedingly to enjoy a little of that painful per- 
secution which has overtaken so many. Love me still 
and pray for me. Thank God, I can hope for a speedy 
death.’ Broken in health and heart, escorted by one 
faithful sister, she took refuge in Vallendar Hospital, 
and stoutly resisted all intimidation. The threat held 
out by her superiors on her death-bed, that her corpse 
should be stripped of the habit of her order, was 
carried out. It was borne with no escort but the 
ferrymen of Vallendar across the Rhine to Weissen- 
thurm, where the parishioners, in gratitude for a 
chapel built gratis by her father, had assigned the 
Lasaulx a family vault. The Vatican clergy held aloof. 
For hours the coffin stood unprotected in the street, 
till her friend, the Dowager Princess of Wied, had it 
taken into a house, and a group of mourners from 








Bonn, and many village=:, followed it to the grave. 
The relations refused the offer of the suspended Bonn 
professors to perform the last rites. Evenif a funeral 
oration had been allowed, it would have been need- 
less; as all present had for years witnessed her fruit- | 
ful labours, Herself she sacrificed during life; her 
conscience and reason she dared not sacrifice. The 
little company of outcasts dispersed with the feeling 
‘dass es sch6n sei, so gelebt zu haben, und noch | 
sch6ner, so zu sterben.’ They had laid her by the | 
stream on whose banks she played as a child, and | 
which had brought herso many ships freighted with | 
wounded. She had begged the physician to warn her 
of the approach of death. When he did so, she said, 
‘Well, I rejoice that Icome so soon to my Lord 
God. He will be to me a more gracious Judge than 
men,’ ” 


Sometimes the persecution is from the people. So 
it was in the case of— 


‘‘Pastor Hosemann, a Benedictine of Tunten- 
hausen, the residence of a wonder-working image, 
when he began to preach against false miracles. The 
craft of the publicans and purveyors of provisions was 
in danger. They resolved to starve him out. The 
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baker would not furnish him with bread, the butcher 
with meat. He contracted with a baker to supply him 
from Munich, and for meat kept rabbits, having nearly 
two hundred in his pens. The people after his ex- 
communication believed that he was metamorphosed 
into a demon, such as they knew from prints. He 
bid them feel his forehead, whether horns were sprout- 
ing, and assured them he had never felt so happy and 
easy in conscience as when he read the anathema 
levelled at him. He is now a zealous missionary in 
South Baden, and unwearied in the church and schools 
of his head-quarters, Constance.” 

The most remarkable cases of persecution are those 
which were conducted by turn-coat bishops against 
those whom they had taught to disbelieve in the in- 
fallibility. Such cases were but too numerous. 


GUTTER-CHILDREN IN CANADA. 

Of the wonderful transformation which our neglected 
children at home undergo when sent to Canada under 
charge of the kind Christian ladies who watch over 
them so carefully, we have had renewed proof in read- 
ing an Occasional Paper just issued by the promoters 
of the “ Emigration Home for Orphan and Destitute 
Children,” at 6, Lauriston Lane, Edinburgh. The 
paper tells the story of thirty-one children who have 
been taken to Canada during the present season, and 
most, if not all, of whom are already in situations of com- 
fort. It was the lot of the present writer to see the party 
on their journey, and so tender did some of the little 
plants appear that it seemed as if they were alike un- 
fit for the tear and wear of the journey, and unlikely 
to be anything but incumbrances on their arrival. In. 
place, however, of these fears being verified, the report 
shows that these very small emigrés have been mostly 
adopted into families, where, instead of servants, they 
will be treated as sons and daughters. There is 
something almost romantic in the notices of some of 
them. 

“F., E., and D. S., two sisters and a brother—no 
mother—father commonly in jail—children found in 
a disreputable lodging-house.” The other side of the 
picture follows. “Have now good homes.” The 
report of the elder sister is, ‘She is doing first rate, 
and is an excellent girl. The younger sister and 
brother are together with a lady who wishes to adopt 
them as her own if assured that the father will not 
interfere.” 

The next case is more remarkable ; it is that of two 
children whose mother was dead, and who were 
utterly neglected by their father. They were found in 
a bare room without furniture, lying on the bare floor 
with some bricks for a pillow, the father occupying a 
corner, covered with acoal-sack. The father having 
died from the effects of drink, the girls were this 
summer taken to Canada, where they have been 
adopted by a Christian lady, under whose roof they 
are described as “ clean, pretty, and attractive.” 

But the case of J. G., a boy three years old, the 
child of a very poor widow, furnishes the climax : he 
has been adopted by a man of means and influence, to 
be brought up as his own son. “No wonder though,” 
an old helper writes, “I did not know the pretty boy, 











beautifully dressed in white, with fancy boots, blue 
velvet hat, and such a sweet little face, evidently much 
set by.” This, indeed, seems to be going just rather 
‘too far ; yet there is force in the remark of the pro- 
moters of the scheme, that in God’s wonderful 
economy of grace there is not one of us who doesnot 
receive treatment that in a sense is far too good, but 
that it would not be very becoming if the angels were 
to complain that for beings so unworthy a coarser 
place than heaven would be quite enough.” 

Here is an extract from a letter of Miss Bilbrough’s, 
showing how an infant of two was disposed of :— 

“ About a fortnight agoI was taking some children 
to a new district near Ottawa, and coming out of 
church, I heard a man asking if Miss Bilbrough had 
any children in the Home? ‘ Yes; but only small 
ones.” ‘Oh, never mind, I want one eighteen months 
old.’ He came tosee me. I found him satisfactory ; 
family grown up, only one daughter at home; so I 
promised to go back and bring him ‘the baby.’ I 
took him with some others, and, on arriving, Mr. 
S. met me and said, ‘ Which is my boy ?’ took the 
child in his arms in great admiration, brought him to 
his wife, who had a parcel of biscuits ready, and with 
the promise that he should ‘ drive Charlie,’ Willie was 
poner’ not to cry, and drove home ten miles with 

is new parents. I went to see them in the evening, 
and to get the papers signed, and found them all in 
raptures over ‘ the beautiful child.’ ” 


MADAGASCAR. 

After an absence of fifteen months, Dr. Mullens and 
Mr. Pillans, the deputation from the London Mission- 
ary Society to Madagascar, have returned to this 
country. Our readers know the circumstances under 
which they went out. The conversion of the Queen 
and the burning of the idols had brought over a 
vast proportion of the population to at least nomi- 
nal Christianity. This had thrown much work on 
the missionaries, and often it was very perplexing 
work. Fresh help was needed, more missionaries 
were sent out, large districts were demanding evan- 
gelical teaching, and in short a revision of the whole 
plan of operations was called for. The deputies had 
visited all parts of the country where churches have 
been established, and where their establishment is 
desired or proposed. They confessed honestly that 
they did not find the country or the Christian com- 
munity all that they expected. They had, however, 
seen much that was very interesting and remarkable. 
They had met relatives of the martyrs and persons 
who had been sold into slavery for their adherence to 
the gospel in the days of persecution, these forming the 
flower of the congregations. In many places they had 
found a wonderful eagerness for the Bible and for 
education, and the Queen and her husband, the 
Prime Minister, had received them most graciously. 
To the address to the Queen from the directors, which 


they had carried out, they had brought back an answer |’ 


written by one native and embossed by another, an 


admirable specimen of workmanship. The sentiments | 


gave peculiar satisfaction, being a confession of the 
Queen and her husband’s love to Christ, confidence 
in the mission, and promise of protection. The whole 
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country of the Hovas they found open to Christian 
instruction, and craving for it, while in the outlying 
districts there were churches which no missionary had 
ever seen. One place had twelve churches, while 
there were only seven people in it who could read ; 
yet the people there meet, and talk, and pray, and 
try to edify one another. There are chapels holding 
fifteen hundred full every Sunday in those remote 
parts. The work is going on in a fashion, but not, 
of course, as it would do if there were a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers. In the capital the great 
want is a deeper spiritual life. 

It will not surprise the enlightened friend of mis- 
sions to receive these somewhat chequered tidings. 
It is not at once that Christianity in a new country 
reaches its best, but often by slow and halting steps. 

Dr. Mullens has come to the conclusion that the 
population of Madagascar has been over-estimated. 
It used to be called five millions, but we think that 
half that number would be a nearer approach to the 
truth, Sometimes there has also been an over- 
statement of the number of Christians. The nominal 
adherents to Christianity amount to three hundred 
thousand, about an eighth of the whole population. 
Of these there are some sixty thousand church mem- 
bers, but instead of finding matter for congratulation 
in the largeness of this number, Dr. Mullens would 
evidently desire its reduction. There are, he says, 
about twenty-five thousand of whom the missionaries 
entertain a favourable opinion, and it is from these 
that the good and active persons must be found by 
whom the real work of Christianity will be carried on 
among the population at large. 

Of the Christian character of the Queen he evi- 
dently holds a very favourable opinion. His im- 
pression is that there is no single person in the 
island of Madagascar who has a more deep and 
sdlid interest and regard for the progress of the 
Malagasy people in all that is right and holy and 
good, for the instruction of the young and the 
growth of piety among the old than the Queen of 
Madagascar herself. She and her Prime Minister 
had shown to the deputation the utmost kindness, and 
had manifested a very deep interest in all they saw and 
did. They wished them to assure the London Mis- 
sionary Society of their deep gratitude to them for all 
they had done in Madagascar. 

The subject of the relation of Church and State in 
Madagascar was touched on by Dr. Mullens. It would 
appear that the authorities are disposed to take more 
charge of religious matters than he thought right, the 
more especially that the people are accustomed to look 
to the Queen for the guidance and regulation of all 
their affairs, civil and religious. Whatever the 
authorities might do, the English missionaries in 
Madagascar hold with their brethren at home, that the 
Christian Church should stand by itself, rely on its 
own resources, be a spiritual body resting on the faith 
and love it had for the Lord Jesus Christ, seeking its 
laws, its guidance, its instruction, and its discipline, 
from the Lord Jesus alone. 


ABYSSINIA. 

What of the country that a few years ago cost us 
so much trouble and money? Our quarrel was not 
. with the people, but with a foolish king, now suc- 
ceded by another. Is anything doing in the way of 
shedding over the kingdom the light of life ? 

The Monthly Reporter of the Bible Society gives 
us some interesting information respecting the results 
of some Bibles circulated there. The accounts occur 
in a letter from Mr. Flad, a missionary who left 
Europe in October, 1873, to take back to Abyssinia 
four young men who had been instructed for a num- 
ber of years at the Institution of Chrishona, in Basel. 
Mr. Flad writes :-— 

‘“«T have heard gladdening accounts in reference to 
the copies of Holy Scriptures which I sent three years 
ago from Matamma to the interior. The hearts of 
many Abyssinians have been enlightened, priests and 
laymen have risen at many places, gathered the 
people, read before them the Word of God in Am- 
haric, and testified against the errors of the Abyssinian 
Church. Also among the Jews is a process of fer- 
mentation going on. 

‘*Ethiopic-Amharic psalms are frequently bought, 
and I have sold at Matamma a number of copies to 
the amount of twenty-three Maria-Theresa dollars, 
whereas the people will not yet pay for Amharic 
copies separated from the Ethiopic. The king him- 
self has sent to ask me for a number of Ethiopic- 
Amharic psalms, and I shall, in the name of the 
British Bible Society, present him with a chest con- 
taining such psalms and also Amharic books. His 
Majesty is desirous that the New Testament should 
be printed with the Ethiopic and Amharic texts in 
parallel columns. I am sure these copies would be 
sold, introduced into the churches, recommended by 
the priests to the laymen; and finally, the Amharic, 
being the vulgar tongue, would dislodge the Ethiopic. 

‘“‘Last year sixty-nine converted Jews were bap- 
tized, and one hundred and twenty more are prepared 
and ready for baptism.” 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 


The French Reformed Church, while mourning and 
yet rejoicing in connection with Guizot’s translation to 
the ranks of the church triumphant, has also to cherish 
the memory of another eminent layman, M. Toupet, 
converted many years ago from Romanism through 
Adolphe Monod. He was the chief promoter of the 
summer Protestant colony of bathers, and of the 
Maison Evangelique at Bouzeval, Calvados. We find 
a notice, too, of the death of Mrs. MEDHURST, for 
many years the wife and active helper of the mission- 
ary to China who made the name so familiar to us. 
A veteran missionary to India, JOHN LAWRENCE of 
Monghyr, has passed away, after labouring for forty- 
one years without any break—a case quite un- 
paralleled. He had just returned home in hopes of 
obtaining a remedy for failing eyesight, when he was 
seized with sudden illness, and died. The long, 
devoted life of such a man, and the happy content 
with which he spent it, working for his Master, is in, 
itself an argument for Christianity, a proof that such 
service is a something very different from a trifling 
away of one’s life. 
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BESSY WELLS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Autor or “ EAsT LYNNE,” ‘“‘OswALD CRAY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER VIL—THE KING OF TERRORS. | “ Father,” said Bessy, with streaming eyes 
in her deep distress—and she was then 
OR about | alone with him, for Martha Jones had gone 
a week|to her own room to take a bit of needful 
R.o g er| rest—“father, couldn’t you just ask Jesus 
We11s| to forgive you? Oh, if you would! if you 
went on| would!” 
very well.| “I’ve never done a thing for God, I’ve 
Attheend | never cared to think of Him, and now He is 
of that | going to take me, and I’m not ready,” panted 
time a) Wells, his white face covered with the dew- 
change| drops of agony. “What will become of me? 
Mm for the| What shall I do?” 
m worse set “ But, father, Jesus Christ stands ready to 
in, and he | save,” sobbed Bessy. “ He is standing always, 
was in| waiting for us to turn to Him. I saw Him in 
great dan- | my dream in the beautiful garden. His hands 
ger. The | were stretched out to us, and He was looking 
doctordid | at us with a smile of welcome, inviting us to 
not think | come; asking us, as it seemed, to turn to 
he could| Him. I saw Him, father.” 
save him.| Wells, aroused at last by Bessy’s distress 
W e 11 s| to listen to her words, lay staring at her, won- 
knew his | dering whether she was dreaming then. 
own danger, and wasafraid to die. Jenny,the| “ Asking who?” 
| Bible-woman, came in to talk tohim and to| “All of us, father—us poor people that 
| pray by his bedside, but he did not seem to/| live in Peter's Court, and the other poor 
| derive comfort. Conscience, aroused at last, | people in all the world. Oh, father, He will 
was tormenting him with what has been well | pray to God for you, if you don’t know how 
called its adder stings. He lay there groaning | to do it yourself; and He is sure to be 
| and sighing, terrified at the prospect opening | heard.” 
to him. Death was at hand, and he was about “T’ve been a careless sinner,” lamented 
| to appear before his Maker, the great, awful, | Wells, throwing his arms up—“a careless, 
| All Mighty God, whom he had neglected. He | wilful sinner. I’ve kept from praying on 
| could not remember to have said a prayer for | purpose.. I wouddn’t pray.” 
| many a year for either guidance or forgive-| “ But it was the sinners Jesus came to 
| mess. He had gone on recklessly, and done | save,” urged Bessy, her lips quivering and 
| ill continually: just as though he had ex-| trembling. ‘ Mother used to say so. Jenny 
pected this world and his life in it to last for | says so. The Bible says so.” 
| ever. Comforting words, no doubt. But Wells 
| He would have turned and twisted about | was notin a state to listen to them, or to take 
in the bed, in his soul’s anguish, but that the | them to himself. His mind was too full of 
injuries arising from the accident prevented | agonizing fear just then to admit of even a 
it. He was confined to one position, lying| ray of comfort. All the dread threats of 
on his back, and was helpless to move, save | denouncement that God has held out to 
that he could stir his arms. This enforced | sinners were beating their terrors in his brain 
quietude of body served but to increase the | and heart. Passages of Scripture that he had 
restlessness of spirit, to augment its dreadful | learnt in childhood, and flung out of mind 
torment. ever since, came back now with tenfold force. 
“Tm afraid to die,” he cried out one night | “ There is no peace, saith my God, to the 
when he was at the worst, and the doctor | wicked ;” and Wells was feeling himself most 
had gone away with very faint hopes that | wicked amid the wicked in this awakening 
Wells would be alive in the morning. “ Oh, | hour. 
ne anybody save me? I dare not die.” “And I saw the dead, smaii and great, 
V. N.S. aI 
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stand before God; 
opened: and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life: and the dead were 


judged out of those things which were written | 


in the books, according to their works. And 
the sea gave up the dead which were in it; 
and death and hell delivered up the dead 
which were in them: and they were judged 
every man according to their works. And 
whosoever was not found written in the book 
of life was cast into the lake of fire.” 

Acording to their works, What had his 
been? Roger Wells only saw too plainly 
now. 

“What can I do to be saved?” he cried 
out in his extremity of anguish: as another, 
and probably a better, man, that we read of, 
had cried out before him. “What can I do 
to be saved ?” 

Bessy’s tears were raining down. She 
wrung her hands in her bitter dismay and 
distress. | 

“The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the people that forget God,” groaned 

Vells, his hair rising on end with his mind’s 
terror. “ Flung into hell! and to be tormented 
day and night there for ever and ever !” 

“ Oh, father, don’t, don’t!” sobbed Bessy. 
“ Jesus ‘Christ i is waiting to save you from it, 
no matter how wicked you have been.” 

“Don’t talk foolishness, child,” rebuked 

Vells. ‘As if Christ would save a sinner 
like me.” 

“Oh, but He does—He will!” answered 
Bessy, kneeling down because she could stand 
no longer, and putting her hands together in 
a beseeching attitude on the side of the bed. 
“He came on purpose to save sinners—on 
purpose, father.” | 

“There’s no time. I can’t ask Him.” | 

“ But there és time,” said Bessy. “If you | 
would but just ask Him. You've only got to | 
do that.” | 

“T tell you there can’t be time,” groaned | 

Vells. “If I’d wanted Him to hear me now, 
at the last hour, I should have sometimes 
thought of Him before.” 

* Let me say you a hymn, father,” implored 
Bessy, not knowing what to do, and almost 
as frightened as he was. “I learnt it a long 
while ago, and used to say it to mother. 
ie" 

“ Learnt it where ?” questioned Wells, into 
whose mind an under-current of wonder was 
beginning to penetrate at hearing Bessy say 
all this, and as to where she could have 
picked it up. 

“In one of my old books—‘ Mrs. Pro- 





| I think it is coming to you. 
| let it go away again ! 





priety.’ It’s my favourite hymn, father; I 


and the books were | | alwa ays say it before I go to sleep. May I 


say itnow? It won't take long.” 
And, receiving no check, she stood up and 
begar 
‘Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore ; 
Jesus ever stands to save you, 
Full of pity joined with power. 


He is able; He is willing; 
Doubt no more. 


“Let not conscience make you linger, 
Or of fitness fondly dream ; 
All the fitness He requireth 
Is to feel your need of Him. 
This He gives you : 
’Tis his Spirit’s rising beam. 
“Come ye weary, heavy laden, 
Lost and ruined by the fall ; 
If you tarry till you’re bette r, 
You will never come at all. 
Not the | Teitzous, 
Sinners Jesus came to call.” 

Wells had remained still while she recited 
the verses. Perhaps théy brought a dawn of 
comfort to his troubled soul. 
at Bessy. 

* You hear, father? “It is all true. You 
must go amid all your sin. You'll not go at 
all if you wait till you’re better. If there had 
been no sinners, Jesus need not have come 
down to die. Father, do you know what 
Jenny says?” 

Wells made a movement of denial. 

‘It was when I was telling her my dream. 
She says Jesus stands to callus all. He is 
always calling. There’s not anybody that 
ever lived but what He calls, though so many 


| do not heed it ; and she thinks this accident 
| was meant as a call to you.” 


” 


“ T’m not fit,” groaned Wells. 

Bessy entwine xd her weak fingers in and 
out of one another in her distress, “ Oh, 
father, father, think what the verse says, 

* All the fitness He requireth 
Is to feel your need of Him.’ 
Don't you feel the need, father ?” 

If the man did not acknowledge that he 
felt the need, he at least did not deny it. In 
good truth, he felt the need of something 
with his w hole heart. 
to her comfort. 

“« And you know, father, it says also that it 
is He who gives us this feelin g of need ; that 
it is his Spirit’s rising beam. ” Father, father, 
Oh, don’t you 


The latch of the door was lifted at this 
moment, and Richard Sale came in. Bessy, 
who had not the strength of other girls, was 
exhausted with the scene, and began to sob 
and cry. A woman in the next room hearing 
this, came out and took her away. 

“We've got a bit o’ supper to-night, deary ; 





He lay looking | 


Bessy took the silence | 
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morsel 0’ cheese and some radishes. You 
shall come and eat a mouthful.” 

Sale sat down on one of the backless 
chairs ; he had come to take his turn of tend- 
ing on the sick man, When the mind is in 
that state of dire distress and tribulation that 
death, when it is feared, too surely brings, for 
it has been only too aptly called the King of 
Terrors, all other emotions are lost in it. 
The.interests of this world take to themselves 
wings and flee away: they are gone: and we 
are entering on that dread, unknown world 
that has to come. During his careless days 


of health, Roger Wells would never have given | 


utterance before Sale to the fears that were 
overwhelming him, or before Bessy either, or 
any one else; but he poured them out now. 

“Tt has been a’most all through the drink 
that I’ve gone wrong,” he groaned. “ But 
for that, we’d never need to have broke up 
our home and come to live in this poisonous 
place, and perhaps the wife needn’t have 
died. I’ve not been as bad for the drink as 
some are, but I’ve been bad enough for it to 
keep me down.” 

“It is just that—drink—that has been the 
bane of my life,” said Sale meekly. And 
Wells, even in his remorse of mind and pain 
of body, felt surprised to hear it, for he knew 
Sale was a strictly sober, well-conducted man. 

“No, I have never drank myself,” said 
Sale, answering the look, “but my father 
did. He was a printer in a country town, a 
master in a small way, and he brought us up 
well for the first years of our lives, and 
educated us. Our mother was a religious 
woman, and we learnt nothing but good from 
her. These good mothers are just a blessing 
from God.” 

Wells put his hand across his eyes, and for 
a moment realised the truth of the remark. 
He thought of what Ais wife had been; he 
thought of the words Bessy had spoken that 
night. Yes, yes; a great blessing. But for 
her training of Bessy, how would the child 
have learnt them, and the comfort they 
should bring ? 

“The habit grew upon my father insi- 
diously,” went on Sale. “ We did not suspect 
it for a long while. In time it obtained entire 
hold of him, and was his ruin and his family’s. 
Just as we, his sons, needed to be placed out 
in life, his home and his business were alike 
sold up; we had to go out into the world to 
rough it, and to earn a living how we could. 
I did pretty well, though very different from 
what I had once expected to do, and earned 
fair wages, and then moved up to London 
here to earn better. But pretty soon illness 








overtook me. I’ve heard say that your wife 
had the same—rheumatic fever—and it left 
me, as it did her, with my hands crippled. 
That brought me in time to Peter’s Court; 
and its stifling atmosphere, together with 
their privations, killed my wife and children 
one after the other.” 

“Ah,” groaned Wells. “If a man wants 
to have peace on his death-bed, let him keep 
from drink. It deadens his feelings to all 
good, especially to God.” 

“To overcome is a great thing: and all 
can overcome if they will,” rejomed Sale. 
“ And then what a promise is theirs! ‘To 
him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God,’” 

Wells caught up his breath with a sobbing 
sigh. He had never striven to overcome ; 
and now the day might have gone by for it. 
Would God give him yet alittle time? Ah, 
he could not tell. In his dire tribulation he 
lifted his pale face and his trembling hands, 
murmuring forth his first faint imploring 
prayer to the throne of heaven, 


CHAPTER VIII.—FAINTING AWAY. 


SEVERAL days passed, during which Roger 
Wells lay between life and death, and then 


|he began to mend. At least, the doctor 


began to say that he might live. ‘Through- 
out all those days—there were seven or eight 
of them—he had been expecting to die; and 
oh, what a long period of time it had seemed 
to him! As one hour passed he did not 
know but he might die the next ; when the 
twilight faded at evening he was not sure of 
seeing another dawn. Never a minute of the 
time passed but his thoughts were bent on 
God and the Great Day of Reckoning, and 
on what his eternal fate would be. In sheer 
despair, in the absolute necessity to turn 
somewhere for relief from his terrors, he did 
at last turn to the only source from whence 
relief could come; and ere those days of 
peril were over, he was praying heartily and 
incessantly, “‘ Lord, be merciful unto me! 
Heal my soul, for I have sinned against thee.” 

“And God has been merciful to me,” he 
told himself, when assured that the danger of 
death had passed ; and the tears of thankful- 
ness, that He should have been so merciful, 
ran down his wasted face. So merciful to 
him, the careless sinner ! 

Mr. Stafford had come to Peter’s Court 
occasionally, and had always left money with 
Bessy, so that they were not at fault for 
means to live. During one of his interviews 
with Wells, when the man was at the worst, 
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anticipating that every other moment would 
be his last, he had poured forth all his woes 
and his repentance to Mr. Stafford, striving 
to get a gleam of comfort even from him, 
just as a drowning man catches at straws. 
A gentleman who was leading a good and 
thoughtful life, and was no doubt living a 
vast deal nearer to God than Wells had ever 
lived, might perhaps pity him, and pray for 
him, and help him. So reasoned Wells ; at 
least, as far as he was capable of reasoning ; 
but the turmoil of mind he was in did not 
allow much of that. 

Altogether Mr. Stafford grew to like Wells, 
to have a good opinion of him as regarded the 
future; and he determined to help him in his 
endeavours to lead a better life, so far as pro- 
viding him with constant employment went, 
and the chance of making his home in a 
more wholesome place than Peter’s Court. 
How could the men who lived there, Mr. 
Stafford asked himself, amid all its depressing 
drawbacks and evil examples—how could 
they get above its influences? Mr. Stafford 
promised him permanent work in his service 
as under gardener, finding that gardening 
had been the original occupation Wells was 
brought up to, though he had quitted it for 
another of late years. 

“And you can find a lodging or a small 
cottage down by me, Wells,” remarked Mr. 
Stafford, “ and leave this pestiferous court for 
good.” 

Bessy clasped her hands in silent ecstasy 
for her father’s sake as she listened. To be 
always in that beautiful garden! Why, it 
would seem like living in heaven ! 

“But I only offer you the place on the 
assumption that you will be steady and keep 
it,” explained Mr. Stafford. “Were you to 
fall back into idle or otherwise bad habits, 
I should not retain you. Of course you 
understand that, Wells.” 

“T don’t think I shall ever fall back to 
them, sir,” replied Wells with meaning em- 
phasis, as he gazed up yearningly and earnestly 
to his benefactor. “This has been a pretty 
good lesson to me. I’ve taken it to heart, 
and, please God, I shall keep it there.” 

“Yes, I think you will,” promptly replied 
Mr. Stafford, “and I shall trust you. And 
now, my man, you have only to get strong 
as quickly as you can. As to you, little one,” 
he added, touching Bessy’s hair, “you will 
like to see the nice garden again, will you 
not ?” 

Bessy answered not a word. Her heart 
was full. 

“You can come and sit in it sometimes, 





you know, and watch your father at work, 
tending the flowers.” 

It seemed almost too good to be real. 
Bessy glanced up at Mr. Stafford through the 
tears of gratitude that glistened on her eye- 
lashes. Something in her face caused him to 
look at it more attentively, and to hold her 
before him while he did so. 

“You are needing it, I see—the pure 
country air,” he observed to her, breaking 
the silence. ‘“ Roger Wells, the sooner you 
can come, the better for your little one. She 
looks but sickly.” 

“It’s the worry about me that’s been tell- 
ing upon her, sir,” replied Wells. “She's 
such a sensitive little thing—not a bit like 
other children. And this bad, stifling place 
is very bad for her, Mr. Whatley says. We 
shall only be too glad to get out of it; and I 
thank you, sir, a thousand times.” 


But poor Bessy Wells was not destined to 
go again to see that beautiful garden. God 
was taking her to a better garden instead, 
his own true garden of heaven. 

While all the people had been busy with 
Roger Wells, occupied with the grave doubt 
of whether he would recover or die, nobody 
had taken leisure to notice Bessy. The first 
to be struck with her wan face, as just stated, 
was Mr. Stafford. He thought it unusually 
pale and sickly even for hers, which was 
always so, more or less. And that same even- 
ing, three or four hours after Mr. Stafford’s 
departure, Bessy fainted away. Martha Jones, 
chancing to go in to see whether anything 
was wanted by Wells, found Bessy lying partly 
on her little bed, partly on the floor. 

“My goodness me! why the child’s got 
no life in her!” exclaimed Martha Jones. 

It aroused Wells, who had dozed off to 
sleep in his chair—a queer kind of reclining 
chair that the doctor had sent in for him, and 
which he was obliged to partly lie on. Martha 
Jones shook Bessy and sprinkled water in her 
face. She opened her eyes presently. 

“What in the world made you go and do 
it, child?” demanded Martha Jones. 

“ Do what?” was the faint answer. 

“ Why drop off like that with no sense in 
you, and lie down here as if you were 
dead ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Bessy, trying to recall 
how it was. “I felt giddy at seeing the room 
go round; sol just laid my head upon the 
mattress for a minute. I don’t remember 
after that.” 

From that hour Bessy drooped. Drooped 
very rapidly. Mr. Whatley the doctor looked 
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at her and drew in his lips. He had been in 
the habit of seeing Bessy when he came to 
her father ; and perhaps he might have been 
quicker to note her sickly face and detect 
what was amiss, but that he was accustomed 
to see few faces but sickly ones in Peter’s 
Court. 

“ Another victim to this pestiferous air,” he 
muttered to himself. But he knew that even 
under more favourable auspices Bessy’s life 
had not been one likely to be much pro- 
longed. 

And so poor Bessy Wells was to die. 
Whether the fear and anxiety for her father 
had struck to her sadly weak frame, or the 
extra confinement to the close, sick-chamber ; 
or whether it was not either of these causes, 
but that the allotted time had come unaided, 
certain it was that she was passing away very 
quickly. It was she who was to die ; not her 
father, © 

The doctor did what he could for her. Mr. 
Stafford, when he found how it was, felt truly 
sorry for the child. He brought her up some 
delicious fruit and some sweet-smelling flowers 
from his gardens ; the flowers, he told her, 
his daughter Mina had sent. Bessy was 
grateful for all, and very quiet and resigned. 
She had an intuitive perception of the truth 
as to herself, and yet was happy. Jenny the 
Bible-woman came to sit with her every day, 
and Martha Jones was as good to her as a 
mother. 

Before two weeks had gone by, she was so 
weak as not to be able to do anything for 
herself. Martha Jones dressed her of a day ; 
and she would sit leaning against the wall for 
support, looking up at the little bit of blue 
sky that could be seen from the window. 
Peter’s Court did not know anything about 
such a luxury as an easy-chair: the curious 
thing sent in for her father looked rather a 
difficult one. Roger Wells, who had grown 
strangely quiet and thoughtful as he progressed 
towards recovery, would sit by for the most 
part in silence, only exchanging a word with 
her now and then. The Holy Spirit was at 
work in his heart. He saw all the folly of 
his late wasted life, saw that it could never 
be redeemed. This poor child whom he had 
so neglected, whom he had reduced to the 
sad strait of such a dwelling-place as Peter’s 
Court, whom he had rendered motherless (for 
it was assuredly his conduct, and the priva- 
tions that conduct entailed, that had prema- 
turely cut off his wife), was now being removed 
from his sight in this world for ever. 

“Don’t cry for me, father,” Bessy said one 
day, when she actually saw him brush away 
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some tears with the back of his wasted hand. 
“T shall see mother, you know ; and by-and- 
by you will come to us. It will be better 
there than here. There’s no quarrelling up 
in heaven.” 

Quarrelling of some kind or another, be- 
tween men, or women, or both, was generally 
going on in Peter’s Court within Bessy’s 
hearing ; in the adjacent rooms, or on the 
staircase, or below outside. At this moment 
two women were shrieking furiously at one 
another, and threatening blows in fierce lan- 
guage. 

“Could ye eat a spoonful of that milk 
jelly?” asked Wells. It was some that Jenny 
had brought in. 

“No, father, I can’t eat it,” panted Bessy. 
Her breath was painfully short now. 

“You'll try it later, maybe,” said Wells. 

“When you are at work in that garden of 
Mr. Stafford’s, father, it will put you in mind 
of us that have gone up to that other beauti- 
ful one,” she went on. “ Oh, it was such a 
lovely place !—I mean the one I saw in my 
dream. Mr. Stafford’s was nothing to it.” 

“ Ay,” said Wells shortly. 

“T am always thinking of that garden of 
heaven, father, for it won’t go out of my 
mind, and of Jesus who stood there with his 
arms stretched out. It soothes my pain. 
The other evening, when I had to lie down 
just before dusk, and nearly fell asleep, I for- 
got myself and thought I was one of the poor 
people He was beckoning to, and I put up my 
hands and said, ‘Lord Jesus, take me!’ I 
seemed to see his face as plain as plain, and 
his kindly smile. Father, it will be very 
grand and good up there.” 

Wells caught up his breath with a sobbing 
sigh. ‘Please God, I shall go up some 
time,” he thought. ‘“ What would I give to 
have worked a bit for God! All my long 
life to have done nothing for Him !—to have 
spent it in sin and carelessness !—never to 
have thought of the world to come !” 

Bessy shivered slightly. The quarrelling 
women had come to blows. 

“Don’t you listen to that, Bessy,” said 
Wells, seeing the shudder. “Don’t you 
think about ’em.” 

“Tt doesn’t hurt me as much as it did,” 
replied Bessy, in her slow accents and faint 
voice. ‘Since I saw Jesus standing there to 
beckon to them, I think to myself that’ per- 
haps they will see Him some time, and after 
that they’ll not fight any more.” 

Wells took a stick, by the help of which he 
could now walk tolerably, and went down- 
stairs. Mr. Whatley ordered him to get out 
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of the’ room when he could, though it was 
only to exchange it for the not much better 
outer air. He hobbled on to Dart Street, 
and sat down on the door-step that used to 
be too high for Bessy. There he was witness 
to another fight—a short, sharp one—between 
men this time. 

The weather was lowering this evening, 
the atmosphere close and murky, seeming to 
promise thunder. Summer had been much 
prolonged: though September now, it was 
nearly as hot as it had been in July. Men 
and women sat or stood about in little throngs, 
dirty, sullen, ragged, with uncombed hair 
and rancorous speech. There was not a 
bright look among them, there was not a 
hope. The children shrieked, and tumbled, 
and leaped, and pushed, and contended, and 
swore: and neither man nor woman reproved 
them. To what bourne were they travelling, 
this mass of unfortunate, unreflecting people? 
Did they ever give so much as a ¢hought to 
it, or ask of their soul the question ? 

Never. 

Two ill-looking men had been calling fiercely 
to each other across the narrow street. The 
one accysed the other of cheating him out of 
a halfpenny at some game they had been en- 
gaged in. The language they used was 
enough to make a good man shudder. From 
abuse they passed to threats, and from threats 
to blows. 

With angry mien and inflamed faces, they 
mutually advanced, throwing off their ragged 
coats as they met in the close hot road, 
and began to fight. The spectators came 
rushing up with ready jeers and words to 
urge the contest on, and to take sides in 
it, women as eagerly as men. But the fight, 
though fierce, was short, and the combatants 
left off with swollen eyes and blood running 
down their faces. 

Wells, extremely weak and low yet from 
the effect of his illness, leaned his aching 
head upon his hand and thought of the con- 
trast. The contrast, which these scenes of 
wickedness and turmoil presented, to that 
place of blessedness and peace which Bessy 
was fond of picturing. A short while ago, Xe 
would have made one amid these reckless, 
godless men: now the ominous question 
was suggesting itself even to him—whither 
were they going, what was to be the end of 
their course ? 

“Perhaps I could pluck up courage to say 
a word of warning to them before I leave for 
good?” debated Wells doubtfully with him- 
self. “Though I know it would bring no- 
thing but scoffs back again.” 








CHAPTER IX.—SAFE IN THE BEAUTIFUL 
GARDEN. 


On y a day or two, and Bessy was sinking 
to her Rest, entering into it very calmly 
and trustingly. When Martha Jones came 
in that morning and began to dress her, 
Bessy’s arms dropped by her side. Her 
poor little head, unable to support itself, fell 
back on the bolster. 

‘* Please let me be, Mrs. Jones,” she said 
in a faint, pleading voice. ‘Don’t dress me 
to-day.” 

And Martha Jones saw how it was—that 
she would never again be dressed in this 
world, except for the grave. 

“No, deary,” she said, ‘I'll not disturb ye 
to-day, if ye’d rather be let be. I'll just put 
ye comfortable a bit down there.” 

So she gently washed Bessy’s face and 
hands, and smoothed back her soft brown 
hair: and then let her lie back at rest. 
Bessy’s face had now fallen away to be very 
small; but it was always a pleasant face to 
look upon. Pleasant in its freshness and 
frankness, with the thoughtful, earnest look 
of love and gratitude shining forth from its 
eyes. 

They put a little water between her lips 
that day at times, but it was all she could 
take. She thanked them with a smile only ; 
speaking seemed beyond her now. Roger 
Wells, knowing how very near the end must 
be, felt extremely restless; now standing 
to look down upon her, and now stealing out 
of the room as if he could not bear the sight. 
Jenny the Bible-woman came in two or three 
times ; and Martha Jones did not quit the 
room at all. 

Late in the afternoon, it chanced that Mr. 
Stafford found his way ta Peter’s Court to 
inquire after her. Martha Jones confronted 
him as he lifted the latch of the door. So 
very many of the neighbours were wanting 
to come in to express their sympathy and 
take a last look at the dying child, that 
Martha considered it her duty to keep most 
of them out. 

“ How is the little girl to-day?” asked Mr. 
Stafford. 

** You've just come in time to see her, sir,” 
was the whispered answer, as the woman 
threw wide the door. - “She can’t last long 
now.” 

His entrance woke Bessy out of a doze, or 
semi-stupor. She lifted her eyes to his with 
a smile, and tried to put up her hand. 

“Why, Bessy!” he exclaimed, with con- 
cern, as he laid by her a spray of sweet- 
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smelling carnations—the last time he had 
brought roses. ‘Are you not so well?” 

“T’m going to mother, sir,” she answered. 
“I’m going into that other beautiful garden. 
| Oh, sir—but do please forgive me for saying 
it—it is better than yours.” 

“ Ay, my little girl, it is better than mine,” 
he said, some feeling or emotion bringing the 
| tears to his eyes. “The flowers in my garden 
will fade and die; of many of those that were 
in bloom when you were there not a trace is 
| left; but those other flowers will live for ever, 
and be bright to eternal ages.” 





upon, and no white dust or burning sun,” 
added Bessy, as if her thoughts were back in 
that past day, while her eyes were fixed on 
the small corner of blue sky, seen through 
the open window. 

‘** No, no,” he answered. 

“T shall not want my crutch any more. 
Father can break it up for firewood.” 

“You'll never want it again, Bessy. There 
will be no wearing pain, or toil, or sickness 
there ; nothing but glad peace and rest.” 

Bessy looked away from the sky and turned 
her eyes tohim. “I sawin my dream that 


| “ And there'll be no hot, long roads to walk 
| 








Jesus Christ stood to beckon them,” she | at her father. 
said, “those crowds and crowds of people. | same I saw in my dream. 


as he was leaving. “I shan’t have her with 
me when I come down to that fine garden of 
yours that she’s so fond of talking of.” 

“No, you will not, my friend,” replied Mr. 
Stafford. “ But it is a matter for rejoicing, 
not regret. She's going to a better garden 
than mine—she has just been saying so—that 
of our Lord and Master.” 

As the dusk came on, Bessy grew very 
restless. Jenny, the Bible-woman, knew, in 
her experience, what the restlessness preceded. 
Bessy’s mind seemed slightly to wander: she 
spoke a few sentences now and then ina 
weak voice. Martha Jones found her authority 
set at naught by the people round about ; 
they would come in to see the last of Bessy ; 
but Jenny begged them to let the dying child 
get as much air as she could, and under that 
consideration they were content to be shut 
out. 

Though restless in frame, Bessy’s mind 
seemed full of the sweetest peace. Wells sat 
on a chair listening to her. 

“The rivers beautiful!” she suddenly 
whispered, after a long pause of silence, 
during which she had lain still, and her eyes 
were wide open now, and she seemed to look 
“It shines like silver. It’s the 
What a many 














Oh, sir, if they would but all turn to Him— | golden boats! they are taking the people 
| all, all. Do you think they will ?” | over—all those who have turned to Jesus. 
| “Well, we must hope so, my little girl.” | Oh what a many! the boats start every 
“All these poor people in Peter’s Court? | moment, carrying them to the other side. 

If any of them do not —and so find them-| Beyond, there’s a bright soft light, and Jesus 
selves shut out of heaven!” she exclaimed, | is standing there. Why, that must be the 
| with an anxiety that was making her restless | beautiful garden !—oh, it is, it is. Father, 
| both in mind and body. “Oh, what will | that’s the garden! It is so glorious !—and 
they do—what will they do? And Jesus is | you can’t see to the end. And there are the 

| waiting there! He wants them all to look to | trees; and the healing leaves ; and the foun- 
| Him ; just to look. Once they look, they | tain of the water of life. Jesus is waiting to 


| He is standing always to invite them. 


| 

| 

know! 

‘ tell them !” 
| The parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
| came forcibly into Mr. Stafford’s mind with 


| phets; let them hear them.” Even the 
|| child, Bessy Wells, saw clearly, in her dying 
| hour, how few there are who remember, 
|| during their busy lifetime, to strive on to 
|| gain eternity. “Strait is the gate and _nar- 
| row is the way that leadeth unto life, and few 
| there be that find it.” And yet, as Bessy 
saw in her dream, the Saviour is waiting, 
waiting always, to help them. 

| “It’s a hard pull for me, sir,” said Wells 
‘shea meeting Mr. Stafford on the stairs 





| 
| 


, 


| can’t help seeing how kind He is, and that} give them the water. 


| 





Won't you read it?” 


If | —turning her face with an eager look upon it 
| they would but think of it !—if they did but | to the Bible-woman. 
O, sir, if you could but please to | it to me.” 


* Mother used to read 


Jenny knew the part she meant, and thought 
she really wanted to hear the verses. So she 
opened the Bible, one she always carried with 
her on her visits, at the twenty-first chapter of 
the Revelation of St. John. 

“And I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth ; for the first heaven and the first earth 
were passed away; and there was no. more 
sea. And I, John, saw the holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of 
heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 


| husband. And I heard a great voice out of 


heaven, saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God 
is with men, and He will dwell with them, and 
they shall be his people, and God himself shalJ 
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be with them, and be their God. And God/{I will be his 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and | son.” 

there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, | “Father, Jesus is going to give to me of 
nor crying, neither shail there be any more | that water of life,” Bessy said, as the voice of 
pain: for the former things are passed away. the Bible-woman ceased ; and during the 
And He that sat upon the throne said, Behold, | short interval, now passing, she seemed quite 
I make all things new. And He said unto | | collected. “He will give it to you when you 
me, Write: for these words are true and faith- ; come.” 

ful. And He said unto me, It is done. Iam | “You must ask Him to give it me, 
Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the Bessy,” said the subdued man. “ There are 
end. I will give unto him “that is athirst of | times when I don’t dare to ask Him any- 
the fountain of the water of life freely. He | thing.” 
that overcometh shall inherit all things ; and | | # He 








and he shall 





God, be - my 





sees that, and He will help you to 
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ask,” she said, gently shaking her head—just 
as though she were the learned teacher and 
her father the child to be taught. “I haven't 
lived here long, have I, father; and it has 


thought lately since I lay here ? If I had been 
like that young lady in the white frock and 
blue ribbons, and lived therein Mr. Statford’s 
beautiful garden as she does, I might not 








been only a poor life for me, what with my 
lameness and pain, and this stifling place, 
Peter’s Court, and the people that have 
frightened me, and our troubles, and mother’s 
death ; but it has not mattered a bit now it’s 
all over, and it seems to have been such a 
little while.” 

“ Ay,” put in Wells. 

“And, father, do you know what I’ve 











have thought so much of the garden I’m 
going to—that glorious garden of heaven I 
saw in my dream. When we are very poor 
and sick and unhappy here, God sees it all: 
He knows that we shall be only the happier | 
for it in heaven.” 

“TI wish I had thought a bit more of these | 
things all along, Bessy, and tried to do 
better,” sighed Wells. 
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“But you will think now, father. You'll 
not forget again.” 

“No never—as I hope,” he answered. 

“ You'll be in Mr. Stafford’s garden, and that 
will help you to remember, father. And there’s 
theriver, too, you know, to look at ; though it’s 
not like the one that has the golden boats on 
it. I—it—yes, it’s there, flowing along,” she 
dreamily added, her mind falling away again 
into wandering. “Listen! Is that music? 
It comes from the other side. And oh, I see 
mother! She is in white; she is smiling at 


me. Father, father, you'll please make haste 
to come there. It is better than this.” 

Those were the last distinct words that they 
caught from Bessy Wells. When the night 
|air in Peter’s Court was at the coolest, and 
the stars began to pale in the blue sky to 
give place to dawn, she passed away to the 
heavenly garden she had loved to dream of, 
where there would be neither sorrow nor cry- 
ing nor any more pain, and God himself 
would wipe away the tears from her eyes for 
ever. 





THE PROMISE OF THE PRESENCE. 


By THE AUTHOR or “CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


“ Lo, I am with you alway (all the days), even unto the end of the world.” 


"T E elder days, the morning days, 
With thousand promises have rung ; 
They sparkled o’er the dewy ways 


When Earth, and Time, and Man were 


young. 


To us the promise is but one, 
One light-point gathers all the rays ; 
To us He speaketh through the Son, 
“Lo! Iam with you all the days.” 


| Health, peace, and ample heritage, 
Homes full of life, and life of bliss, 

Long life with silver crowns of age— 
To us is promised none of this. 


Yet we are richer far than they ; 

Their thousand were but stars at night, 
But “ J am with you every day,” 

Is Day itself, is life and light. 


No promise what the days shail bring, 
Some must be dark with storm and haze, 
To each its measured load will cling; 
But “ Zam with you all the days.” 


No promise what the days shall be ; 
They led Thee through no easy ways, 

And our true path is following Thee ; 
But “ Zhou art with us all the days.” ~ 


Not “as thy day thy strength shall be,” 
Still deeper hopes to us belong ; 

We may be blind, but Thou canst see, 
We may be weak, but Thou art strong! 


| To-day, to-morrow, on and on; 


No day shall come and not bring Thee ; 
| No night shall come and find Thee gone,— 
Thou Who hast taught in Galilee ;— 


| Thou Who hast healed in Galilee, 

| And prayed upon the lone hillside ; 
| Thou Who hast known Gethsemane ; 
| And on the Cross for us hast died ; 


| Not only the life’s History ; 

Thou Who hast lived it, even Thou! 
Not only the great Memory ; 

The living Presence, here and now ! 


| Not only rules, though of Thy choice, 
| Or principles, howe’er Divine ; 
| The Master Hand, the living Voice ; 


Thyself: not only what is Thine. 


| With us, our Strength, from youth to age ; 
| Oh, Just and True! Oh, Love and Might! 


| With us, our Light, from morn to night, 
| Our Sovereign and our Heritage. 


| No cistern, emptied, late or soon ;— 

| The fulness of the living Source ! 

No lighted lamp, no mirror moon ;— 
The Sun, the Fount of life and force ! 


With us at morning to inspire 

Fresh work, with ever-freshened zest ; 
At noon-tide, that we may not tire ; 
| At evening, to restore and rest. 
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| With us our Master, to command, 


| Moulding our wills, Thy willing clay, 


| over which. hangs a strip of silk embroidery. 
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Making it well worth while to live, | 


| With daily tasks fresh from Thy hand ;— | 
| Outside ; yet still Thou hast the keys! 


With us our Saviour, to forgive! 

| 

Yes, all the days, and all the day, 
To guide, restrain, correct, inspire ; 


Kindling our hearts, Thy kindred fire ! 


| Days of fulfilment ; raising these 


To types and seeds of higher things ; 
Dark days of loss ; Thy touch but frees 
The shattered seed to spread its wings. | 


| 


The day when Thou Who hast the key 
Openest to our beloved Thy door ;— | 


They enter to Thy joy with Thee ; 
And we are left, bereft and poor, 


A living touch our spirit stays ; 


| Thou sufferest not the heart to freeze ; 


For “ Zhou art with us all the days.” 


The day which like the rest begins, 
With “ Fear not; Lam still with thze,” 

And ends, beyond the clouds and sins, 
With “ Zvermore His Face they see.” 


With us through each bewildering maze, 
Each step of the untrodden way ; 

With us all day, and all the days, 
Till days and nights dawn to Thy Day! 


THE SAMARITANS. 


By THE LATE JAMES FINN, FoRMFRLY HER Majesty’s CONSUL FoR JERUSALEM 


AND PAL 
hd I. 


HERE is before me at this moment, | 
framed and glazed, a bold print from 
the painting of Carl Haag, representing the 


| Priest of the Samaritans in the act of read- 


ing the Manuscript Roll of the Pentateuch | 
to the congregation in the Synagogue—a | 
picture of remarkable exactness, except in 
the personal likeness of the priest himself: 
dignified it really is, but the face is not the 
face of ’Amran ben Shalmah. 

The picture is, however, to me, one of | 


| peculiar interest, bringing up, as it does, | 
| reminiscences of familiar persons and events. 


With the mind’s eye, I see the poverty of the 


| walls and the special physiognomy of the | 


small congregation beyond what the picture | 
gives of the cheap mat upon the floor, and 
the rudely constructed, unpainted deal chair, 
placed so as to serve as a reading-desk, but 


There is also the large veil, concealing the 
masbah, or sacred recess in which the “ per- 
petual lamp” is burning, and where the rolls | 


ESTINE. 


But my recollections of the Samaritan 
people are not limited to festal celebrations 
as here represented. I have dwelt in their 
dwellings, taken knowledge of their family 
sorrows and their general humiliation, and, 
thanks to our Government at home some 
years ago, been able to procure for them 
relief from the pressure of local tyranny. 

Just now, before taking up the pen, I have 
spent some time in the perusal of old letters 
received from Samaritans, with date from 
1852 to 1863, upon a diversity of topics, not, 
however, of extensive range, and they seem 
to represent old friends speaking, telling out 
their wishes or necessities. In each letter 
there start up scenes and characters sur- 
rounding the letter-writer himself, and even 
the dates and seal signatures are suggestive 
of further matters still.* 

Such being the nature of my relations to 
the Samaritan community, it would be beside 
my object to follow in the train of our 
Kennicott, or De Sacy of Paris, Juynboll of 


of the sacred law are kept; that veil is em- Amsterdam, or Gesenius of Germany, or any 
broidered with texts fram the law, in their | others, for investigation of their literature or 
peculiar alphabet, and was the handiwork of | theology; mine is a task of more humble aim 


| *Amran’s great-grandmother; lastly, the gilded | than theirs ; all the relation I can hold to 


omamentation above the embossed silver-gilt 
case, in which the exhibited manuscript is 
contained. 





* The seal of ’Amr4n contains a motto alluding to his 
father’s name as well as his own, “‘ Salam ’ala ch’l ’Amrdn.” 
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De Sacy lies in the circumstance of having 
seen and conversed with old Salamah the 
priest (Shalmah, as he was called among 
his people), who had been his correspondent, 
and who, at the time of my interviews with 
him, was too feeble from age to officiate in 
the public service beyond pronouncing the 
Aaronic benediction ; the other functions 
were delegated to his eldest son, ’Amrdn. 
*"Amraén became my most frequent corre- 
spondent in affairs of the community. 

It is here taken for granted that the reader 


knows already there are a few families living | 
| variation in their Pentateuch from ours to 
| show that they were not taken from modern 


together on the skirts of Mount Gerizim, at 
Nablus, under the name of the sect * (or com- 
munity) .of Samaritans; the small relic of a 
much larger people of ancient date—a people 
who, in the Apocryphal books, in Josephus, 
and in the New Testament, are represented 
as living in a state of perpetual hostility to the 
Jews of Judzea and Galilee, between which two 
provinces they had and have their station ;— 
also that this people have the law of Moses, 
and live according to its precepts as near as 
circumstances permit, but reject all other 
books of the Bible; that they keep up a 
line of priesthood from ancient times, de- 
rived, as they claim, from Aaron, and have 
their sacred books in the Hebrew language, 
though written in an alphabetic character 
different from that of the Jews, closely resem- 
bling that of the Pheenicians of old, one 
copy of which is affirmed to be in the iden- 
tical handwriting of Abishua, grandson of 
Aaron ; that they never intermarry with other 
nations or religions ; that they believe them- 
selves to be the true unmixed children of 
Israel, whatever the Jews may be ; and that 
the enmity between them and the latter re- 
mains in force to our times. 

In all these respects they cannot but excite 
peculiar interest among the learned of every 
degree in Europe, whether Jew or Christian, 
with a desire to know more about them. 

For many ages they and their books were 
lost to observation ; but, from the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, copies of 
their Pentateuch have been in Christian pos- 
session and subjected to our criticism, and 
the last forty years have brought numerous 
travellers into their country and city; yet 
there remains much room for inquiry regard- 
ing the Samaritans. 

Surely so strange a people, with so remark- 
able a history, must form an important link 
in the chain of evidence for the verity of the 





+ The word sect is employed in no disparaging sense ; it is 
the corresponding word tor Zayz/eh in common Arabic use. 











law received on Mount Sinai, and recorded 
by Moses the lawgiver. It is difficult to 
conceive the effect likely to be produced on 
so primitive and: consetvative a community 
by telling them that profound thinkers and 
great scholars in Europe have now dis- 
covered that the Pentateuch was not written 
by Moses, but is a compilation of the Jews 


made near the end of their national history ; | 


what would they think of our “ free handling” 
and “higher criticism ?”—they, dissevered 
as they are from both Jewish and Gentile 
erudition, and with just sufficient copyist 


or even what we should term ancient editions. 

But what is the history of this community? 
According to the Jews they are mere de- 
scendants of the remote heathen colonists 
placed in the country by the Assyrian con- 
querors, to fill up the place of the ten tribes 
of Israel deported into Assyria, but who, 
after undergoing much trouble and suffering, 
were instructed in the religion of the old 
Israelitish owners of the land by a priest sent 
back for the purpose, and he taught them 
from his settlement at Bethel. These inci- 
dents are recorded in 2 Kings xvii.; but 
whether they are sufficient to account for all 
the circumstances that we know of is still a 
question at issue. 

A great reformation of religion must have 
taken place among them, not only by means 
of the priest at Bethel, but also when Josiah, 
the king of the neighbouring realm of Judah, 
invaded the country, and forcibly destroyed 
all the public remnants of idolatry at Bethel 
and in the cities of Samaria. Thenceforward 
we hear no more of the golden calves of 
Jeroboam, or of Succoth-benoth, or Nergal, 
or Ashima, or the rest of the trans-Euphratic 
idols, and indeed of no animosity between 
them and the kingdom of Judah during the 
hundred and thirty years preceding the cap- 
tivity of the latter by the Chaldeans. On 


the return of these under the Persians, the. 


Samaritans even offered to help in rebuilding 
the temple at Jerusalem: to this, however, 
they had no right according to the imperial 
edict ; besides that, they had acknowledged 
themselves to be colonists brought in by the 
Assyrians (Ezra iv. 2). No doubt the pro- 
posal was made in unfriendly craftiness, for 
we know that political rivalry led them to 
put obstacles in the way of rebuilding the 


| city; but still there must have existed an 


outward conformity in religion. Since that 
time we find only dissension and hatred be- 
tween the Jews and Samaritans. 
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The Hellenist Jews, prior to the Christian 
era, speak of the latter as “that foolish people 
that dwell in Sichem” (Ecclus. ]. 26), and 
Josephus calls them in a body without dis- 
tinction, “ apostates from the Jewish nation” 
(Ant., xi. 8, 6) when they were dealing with 
the conqueror Alexander. 

On the other hand. the Samaritans take 
up high ground, and assert themselves to be 
the true Israelites of the ten tribes, under 
the presidency (Hegemony is the modern 
political term) of Ephraim, from whom the 
two tribes seceded, and set up a rival king- 
dom and temple under David and Solomon, 
and who, in the course of time, have written 
their own party history to favour their 
schismatical conduct. They affirm that they 
have never been entirely dispossessed of the 
mountains of Ephraim, where they have held 
fast to the Mount Gerizim, which was sanc- 
tified by so many events of old—the mgun- 
tain whereon Noah’s ark rested ; where Abra- 
ham led Isaac his son for a sacrifice ; and 
which was Jacob’s Bethel, with the vision of 
angels; where also the divine law was writ- 
ten on great stones (which are still buried 
there), and rehearsed in the audience of all 
the nation ; where the blessings, also, that 
are pronounced for obedience were recited by 
Joshua—that being the placé which the Lord 
did choose to set his name there from among 
all the twelve tribes of his peculiar people— 
from all which premisses it must needs follow 
that all sacrifices or divine worship made 
elsewhere have been schismatical, and the 
priestly succession invalid ever since the holy 
ark was removed out of the ten tribes from 
Shiloh at the death of Eli. 

It is not necessary here to reply to the 
arguments given above, however tempting ; 
but very much of the merits of points in dis- 
pute depends upon what may have been the 
amount of preponderance in the composition 
of the Samaritan nation of old, whether the 
Cuthzean or the Ephraimitic element prevailed, 
yet, as Christians, we can have no hesitation 
in saying that they were two thousand years 
ago a mixed people; seeing that, without 
argumentation, we have our infallible Teacher 
declaring of the Samaritan leper that was 
healed (Luke xvii. 18), that he was dAAoyevys, 
a word signifying “of alien race.” But 
one thing is certain and noteworthy, that 
both Jews and Samaritans are zow free from 
the practice of idolatrous worship, both being 
of one mind in the exclamation, “ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is One Lord.” 
Still they will be unable really to coalesce 
until both have learned the true doctrine 





contained in the fourth chapter of John’s 
Gospel, the doctrine which breaks down all 
walls of partition between nations under the 
spiritual Fatherhood of the God of all. 
Some unlearned Samaritans have been known 
to stigmatize the Jews as Cuthzans; and one 
of their number replied to a question of 
mine as to whom he supposed the modern 
Jews to be, that he thought they were an 
offshoot from among them at some unknown 
ancient period. And, on the other side, I 
remember a conversation with some Jews on 
the beach of the Lake of Tiberias, when 
Rabbi Jacob Abulafia, one of the most 
learned of that place, told us that he had 
often spoken with the Samaritans in Nablus, 
and had taken pains to read their books. He 
gave some ridiculous mimicry of their pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew in reading the law, 
and added that the Secretary ’Abd es Samari, 
having spoken irreverently of Solomon’s 
Temple, and of King David having delibe- 
rately planned the schism of his two tribes 
beforehand by writing poems to make people 
believe that the Lord had chosen Zion for 
his dwelling-place, and had a delight in her, 
“Then,” said R. Jacob, “I could bear it no 
longer, but, starting on my feet, I cried out, 
‘If you dare to speak another word against 
King David and Solomon and the Psalms, 
I will pull that beard out of your face, de- 
pend upon it.’” 

Being myself one day a guest in a room 
full of Samaritans, all seated on the divans, 
and ’Amran presiding, I asked, “ Are you 
on friendly terms with the few Jews living 
here in Nablus ?” and was answered, “ Yes, 
pretty fairly ;” whereupon, a man near the 
door stood bolt-upright, and said, “ No; we 
are only friends from the teeth outwards—we 
hate them, and they hate us.” And it is to 
be observed that, whenever brought to Jeru- 
salem for either purposes of trade or for 
local business with the government, the 
Samaritans lodge with the Karaite Jews ; no 
others would receive them: but these being 
a small and hated sect, can so far sympa- 
thize with the Samaritans as to give them 
hospitality. 

As a Christian, and not unacquainted with 
the history and relevancy of such controversy, 
I felt of course a lively interest in meeting 
with such a people, and it was truly startling 
at first to find oneself leaping over a gulf of 
many centuries, and to be on speaking terms 
with both parties at issue on the very mat- 
ters which they passionately argued two thou- 
sand years ago; as, for instance, the supre- 
macy of Jerusalem or of Gerizim, which 
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they both staked their lives upon in presence 
of Ptolemy Soter in Alexandria (Josephus, 
Ant., xiii. 3, 4); and who, under such cir- 
cumstances, could be unmindful of the con- 
versation of the Divine Saviour with the 
Samaritan woman at the well-side of the 
patriarch Jacob under the very shadow of 
Gerizim? “The hour cometh when ye shall | 
neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, | 
worship the Father. God is a Spirit, and | 
they that worship Him must worship Him | 
in spirit and in truth.” 

The Samaritan census is not a burdensome | 
one to collect. They count themselves at | 
one hundred and fifty souls, comprised in ; 
but a few households, and for many years the | 
number has remained stationary. By the | 
latest account, however, we learn that they 
had an increase of one. It would be un- 
natural in them not to lament their decline, 
or not desire an increase ; in fact they do so, | 
notwithstanding an argument produced to me 
by ’Amran upon my mildly suggesting that the 
blessing promised to Abraham was an exten- 
sion of number, and the evident fact that the 
Jews are still a numerous people. *Amran 
pointed out Deut. xxxiii. 4, “‘ The *congrega- 
tion of Jacob,” where the word “ congrega- 
tion” can mean nothing but a single com- 
munity, few in number, who can assemble in 
one place. “ And this,” he added, “we are | 
beyond all doubt.” He did not see that this | 
argument would not apply to them when they 
were in a state of prosperity, and forming 
colonies in various places as formerly. Under 
the Ptolemies, when the Jews were many and 
affluent in Egypt, the Samaritans were there 
too; and I myself, when in Gaza, was told | 
that the house of the Samaritan synagogue is 
still standing, for there was a congregation of 
them there in the last generation. Besides, 
what then becomes of their boast sometimes 
made, that there are large numbers of them 
still in India, in London, and in Paris, as 
they have erroneously imagined from the fact 
of De Sacy and: Walton reading their books 
and inquiring about their welfare ? 

Their paucity of numbers necessarily causes 
close intermarriage, and the effect of this is 
apparent in the family likeness which prevails 
among them. They are a handsome people, 
generally taller than their neighbours, with a 
pale, refined complexion, and I hope I am 
mistaken in the idea that in proportion to | 
their whole number, there is an undue 
amount of feeble mental expression, in some | 
instances verging on idiotcy, although at the | 











same time they can show good specimens of 
| not be given, as they are Turkish subjects, 


personal appearance. 


From the circumstance of their fewness 
and near relationships, questions of polygamy 
or of divorce do not arise among them; and 
a death among them, by diminishing their 
congregation, is a serious loss, while a birth 
is a corresponding gain to the whole body. 
In 1852 the death of old Abu Shelaby was 
greatly deplored, he being the best man of 
business in the Samaritan sect. 

They are a quiet, sober, and orderly com- 
munity. Their habits of life are remarkably 


| cleanly, in person, in dress, and in the 


interior of their households. From having 
lodged in a house of theirs in the very midst 
of the Samaritan quarter, I can bear witness 
to their tidiness in these respects. Few in- 
deed are the strangers who have had that 
opportunity. And this character of cleanli- 
ness is favoured by the copious supply of 
water in the town and around it. I have 
even heard them ridiculed on this account 
by Jews elsewhere as spending so much time 
in crying out 856 “unclean, unclean,” and 
consequently by over-employing themselves 
in washing and scrubbing. Here I may re- 
mark that, as far as I could see, every room- 
door had some Samaritan inscription on the 
lintel-stone, usually some of the Ten Com- 
mandments, or some text referring to these. 
A much more rational way of obeying the 
law of Mezuzoth (writing the words of the 
law on the door-posts) than the semblance of 
so doing practised by the Jews. 

On one of the occasions of my earliest 
acquaintance with them, after attending their 
divine service (and, by-the-bye, the governor 
of the town, Suliman Bek Tokan, would 
obtrude himself upon me, and behaved un- 
civilly to the people, among other things by 
reciting the “‘ Fathhah,” and lecturing us on 
the truth of the Mahommedan religion, a 
conduct which he never afterwards repeated), 
we repaired to the house of "Abd es Samiri, 
one of the elders of the community, and 
holding an office as one of the clerks in the 
local seraglio, and no- imagination could ex- 
ceed the propriety of that Samaritan Sabbath. 
The house so clean, and the principal men 
robed in white, with white turbans (on other 
days of the week they wear them red), with 
the pale faces and white beards of the old 
men; and the room was filled with their own 
people. 

The following notes of the conversation 
taken down on returning from them may be 
interesting. . 

They begged for direct protection of the 
English consulate, which, of course, could 
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‘ ' | Seana he dala beat es 
and nothing else. ‘They then asked for the | come forth a law out of Zion” (which is the 
establishment of a school under a Samaritan | antique copy above referred to), “ and it will 


teacher, and to have Pentateuchs printed for | 


them in England in their Samaritan charac- 
ter, the school at least to be under consular 
protection like that of the Protestants of 
Nablus ; but they soon understood that the 
English people could not be expected to 
find money for instruction in their anti- 
christian religion. As for the Pentateuchs, 
I promised to forward any petition that they 
might write to that effect. This, however, 
they never wrote. They showed me some 
certificates recommending them to the notice 
of travellers, given by Rev. Dr. Wilson, of 
Bombay, who visited them many years before, 
by Bishop Gobat, of Jerusalem, and by Dr. 


| Kayat, the English Consul at Jaffa. 


At my request they brought me the Penta- 
teuch volume of Walton’s “ Polyglott,” which 
had been sent them long ago. It was care- 
fully wrapped in a cotton envelope; the 
book had suffered some damage in the be- 
ginning and end leaves. The man who had 
been sent to fetch it, at first excused himself, 
for the reason that he had with him no law- 
ful shoes, and it was explained that the shoes 
lawful for use in going to the synagogue are 
such as are made of skins of the lambs from 
the Passover sacrifice ; but surely this must 
only mean for use there while no service is 
going on, because during the time of worship 
they wear no shoes, none from the least to 
the greatest. 

As to the Passover sacrifice on Mount 
Gerizim, they said it had been perforce omit- 
ted for about fifty years before the coming of 
the Egyptian Government, and the celebra- 
tion was confined to their houses. The op- 
position arose, not so much from the Turkish 
Government, as from the bigotry of the in- 
habitants; and, after revival, it was again 
discontinued in the year of Dr. Wilson’s 
visit. This year (1850) the ceremonial was 
renewed, at which they were very happy.* 

They declared that’ in the Ark of the 
Tabernacle, which was stolen away by the 
Jews, and placed in their temple at Jerusa- 
lem, there are numerous copies of the law, 
all written in the Samaritan character, and 
buried somewhere still in Zion. I inquired, 
“Where is Zion?” ‘They said, “Do you 
not know it is near the gate of Neby Dadod 
at Jerusalem?” And in the Pentateuch 
there is a passage which says, “‘ There shall 





* Note.—The ‘author has here, with his usual modesty, 
omitted to mention the fact, that it was through his exertions 
that the Samaritans had been enabled to resume in safety 
their Paschal Sacrifice on Gerizim. 





reconcile both Jews and Samaritans” (namely, 
by demonstrating which is the true text when 
it is found). They could not exactly tell 
where that passage is written,* but “as to 
the Jews,” they continued, “ and their altered 
edition of holy law, by their own account 
they lost all the ancient copies, until Ezra, 
their scribe, accidentally found one; whereas 
we have never been without the law, and 
have still in our hands the roll in the very 
handwriting of Abishua, son of Phineas, son 
of Eleazar, son of Aaron.” 

“We are the true Israel, a fact which has 
been attested as certain by a Firman of Mo- 
hammed, sealed, according to his custom, 
by stamping ink from the fingers of his hand.” 

This stupid appeal to the false prophet of 
the Arabs, utterly at variance with real time 
and place, was made during the presence of 
a certain person in the room, and a narrative 
of whose painful history was given when he left 
us. He was a tall man, wearing a green turban, 
but had a decidedly Samaritan physiognomy. 

Some dozen years before he was a child in 
the street of the town, when a Mohammedan 
taught him to repeat the few words of his 
creed—“ There is no God but Allah, and 
Mohammed is the apostle of God.” Two 
witnesses were present; they three went 
straight to the Kadi, making deposition of 
what they had heard and claimed possession 
of the child as a Moslem believer, and there- 
fore no more belonging to infidel parents. 
On finding the turn that affairs were taking, 
the boy was horrified, and vowed he was no 
Moslem, but a Samaritan. At first they tried 
the effect of bribes suited to childish taste, 
but in vain ; then threats, and waved a sword 
over his head, but still without effect, and he 
only gave way when they held his head to 
the mouth of a cannon. They then gave him 
the name of Asad instead of Naam4n, in due 
time also a wife, and he was believed to be 
leading a most unhappy life as an exile from his 
religion and family. His two brothers were in 
the room with us, and they, with the other 
persons present, asked most piteously if there 
was no remedy, no means of recovering the 
involuntary apostate. 

“We are a suffering people,” said my 
venerable host, “ and although a secretary to 
the government, I am always liable to insult, 
and any Moslem child in the street is at 
liberty to beat me.” 





* This is according to my notes; but I can hardly think 
wos ig meant the Sepher Torah; it must be some other 
ook 
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Samaritan public services are only held on 
Sabbath days, and the few festivals prescribed 
in thelaw. The building is usually termed by 


Europeans a synagogue, and perhaps no | 


name is more appropriate as commonly 
understood, on account of the partial resem- 
blance of Samaritans to Jews. They both use 
the same Hebrew word for it, though pro- 
nounced somewhat differently, the Jews 
calling theirs the Beth ha Kenzseh, while the 
others call theirs the Kanshah.* This w ord, 
as well as synagogue, signifies “ the meeting 
house,” as we may call our churches. 

It is approached bya dark lane with some 
risk of hurting one’s head against huge old 
stones ; and during the service, the chanting 
of the congregation can be heard at a con- 
siderable distance, so loud is it as to deserve 
the name of ranting. 

My first visit was made in 1850, and on 
entering we had to take off our shoes. The 
congregation consisted of men only, rather 
above twenty in number, each wearing a 
white scarf over the shoulders, not as the 
Jews have the Tallith, often of rich materials, 
with blue border and fringes, but plain white 
calico, which they fold up after prayers, and 
leave in the synagogue. On their heads they 
had turbans of white, or white with yellow 
stripes. 

The room was lower than the level of the 
street, and of exceedingly humble preten- 
sions, having no window, but a hole near the 
roof, through which strangers were looking 
down from outside; and the old priest, 
Salamah, stood leaning on a long staff. 
‘Amran came out from within the veil of the 
recess (masbah) after the public prayers were 
ended, and we conversed on subjects of 
interest to us. He caused one of the people 
to read a passage of the law, that I might 
judge of their pronunciation. He read some 
verses out of Leviticus, then the Ten Com- 
mandments, on which all the congregation 
stood up. I told them that we read them 
also in our churches, but the people kneel- 
ing. ’Amran said, “Standing is 


better.” | 


One of the party asked to see ¢4e peculiar | 


old MS. of the law, and one was produced, 
very old, and much worn with use. I sug- 
gested in whisper to ’Amran that that was 
not the true one, to which he replied, with a 
squeeze of the hand, “ Another time,” pro- 
bably not wishing to make it too common a 
show for the strangers present. The roll 





* In books or correspondence they call it the Beit Allah 
(House of God), 


| state of preservation. 





which we saw had a covering made of green | 
silk, with words woven in golden thread, over | 


the embossed silver case, which also had 
Samaritan writing upon it. This case was 
much battered, and that injury was, he said, 
done by a certain Yusuf Pasha long ago, 
when he stole the jewels from it, after having 
bastinadoed the priest to make him surrender 
thems. 
still another silk cover, but of crimson, with 
a gold inscription. 

Near the veil there was a bunch of green 
leaves and a citron, remaining, as they said, 
since the Feast of Tabernacles. 

Next day (Sunday) was a great celebration, 
but I neglected to ask what it was. How- 
ever, from what took place, it must have 
been the Day of Atonement, when alone in 
the year all the ancient rolls, imeluding the 
peculiar one, are produced to the ¢ongrega- 
tion. On entering we found ’Amran holding 
up to view. the venerable MS. im-its orna- 
mental case above his heady andthe people 
standing reverently with their hands folded 
before them. This was the Abishua Sepher 
Torah, 

During servicey in plain chant, at the com- 
mencement of every fresh period or paragraph, 
the congregation all stroked their hands over 
the face and beard downwards, This was 
probably equivalent.to our Amens at the end 
of short colleets. It was a strangebservance ; 
but I have sinee, though very rarely, seen 
Moslems do.the same in their devotions. 

After some time the roll was ghut up in 
its silver case and»the’silk covers, and all the 
elders, in rotation, came up and kissed the 
outer cover, then touched with. their, fingers 
the spot which had been kissed, and stroked 
those fingers over the beard. 

The venerable Salamah stood all:the time 
like the rest, but leaning upon his staff. 

Then the congregation sat upon the ground, 
and proceeded with chanting the prayers. 

The great roll of Abishua was then brought 
up for my inspection, and I remarked that it 
was evidently in a different handwriting from 
the copy shown the day before, but in a better 
The silken envelopes 
of this were green inside and crimson outside 
the silver case. 

’Abd es Samari requested Salamah to have 
brought out also another copy of the law, 

said to be nine hundred years old. On the 
appearance of this the people rose likewise, 
and stroked their beards. It was kept in 
white cotton wrappers (more than one) within 
a box of cedar. 


Within the case the sacred roll had | 
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ROBIN REDBREAST. 


(GENTILE Robin Redbreast, 
I'll sing a song to thee, 


In the virgin springtide 
Welcoming the flowers, 














Even a Robin’ s friendship 
Is ever dear to me. 

Always near my homestead, 
Bless thy fluttering wings ! 

Robin Redbreast cheers me, 
Robin Redbreast sings. 


When the summer’s glory, 
Flames in golden light 

Robing hill and mountain 
Beautifully bright, 

And the birds’ hosanna 
All exultant rings, 

Robin swells the chorus, 
Robin Redbreast sings. 


Sweetly, too, in autumn, 
Mid the rustling sheaves, 
In the lonely poplars, 
To the falling leaves, 

By the porch dismantled, 
Where fond ivy clings, 
My old friend, dear Robin, 
Robin Redbreast sings. 


O’er the earliest snowdrops, 
Where the violet cowers, 
When the sweet pale primrose 

Its pure odour brings, 
And the almond blossoms— 
Robin Redbreast sings. 





And in dreary winter, 
Midst the snow-wreaths near, 
Peering in my window, 
Robin comes to cheer. 
Always comes at Christmas, 
Christmas greeting brings, 
And “ A Happy New Year” 
Robin Redbreast sings. 


Song-birds come and go, 
Thrushes sing their tune, 
Nightingales and cuckoos 
Fly away in June’; 
But my dear old Robin 
In true friendship clings, 
And the whole year through 
Robin Redbreast sings. 


BENJAMIN GOUGH. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
Ill.—THE PREACHER OF REPENTANCE. 


P Evan city of Strasburg and the Rhine |a mere lad at the beginning of his religious 
provinces were the great centre of | career—for Tauler was only a boy when the 
what we may call the anti-churchly religious | call of God.came to him, and compelled him 
life of the fourteenth century. The rugged | to devote his life to His service. 
German independence of character, and| ‘Tauler’s home must have been a pious 
a certain dreamy, mystical enthusiasm, com-' one: more than one of the children felt 
bined to make this district notorious for| called upon to devote themselves to a reli- 
the number and extravagances of its reli-| gious life; at least one, and probably two, 
gious sects, and good Christians were accus-| sisters became nuns; and in each case the 
tomed to regard the Rhineland and its people | religious life to which they gave themselves 
with a mixture of pious dread and scandalized | was not the mere mechanical one which a 
curiosity. But in the second quarter of the | cloister-life so often means. Their subse- 
fourteenth century the devoted Christian life | quent lives bore testimony to their sincerity, 
and faithful preaching of one man, whose | and to the reality of the spiritual longings 
whole walk and conversation proclaimed | which made them turn their back upon 
him to be a man of God, turned the eyes of | family, friends, and inheritance, and serve 
all faithful, pious souls, who were feeling the | God in that way which the rule of the Church 
darkness of that dreadful time and were long- | and the popular religious feeling had pointed 
ing for the light, to Strasburg, until they came | out to be the most suitable for the higher 
to think that this sorely-tried city was indeed | Christian life. 
a source and centre of spiritual light to the| It was in 1308, or thereabouts—for we 
beclouded Christian world. cannot be quite accurate in the chronology 
John Tauler of Strasburg is better known | of Tauler’s life—that the thoughtful, hopeful 
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than most of his contemporaries, for the | lad entered the convent of the Dominican | 


loving, tender touch of Miss Winkworth, in 


Order in Strasburg. He was too young then, | 


her little book, “‘The Life and History of! probably, to know how eventful the times | 


Dr. John Tauler,” has placed before us the | were, or with what anxiety statesmen and 
everyday life, the thoughts, deeds, and ser-| churchmen scanned the immediate future, 
mons of this man of God. | and little guessed the prominent part he was 

John Tauler was born in Strasburg in the | to play in the great strife between Pope and 
last decade of the thirteenth century. He/ Kaiser, between the world-priest and world- 
belonged to a wealthy family, and might have | king, which was soon to cause such havoc in 
lived at ease upon the family inheritance had | Europe. The pious young heart was occupied 
he not resolved to forsake all and give him-| with other, holier thoughts, sacred to him at 
self, in that way which the custom of the | least,and toonefamily circle in Strasburg, if too 
times sanctioned, to the service of God. It | unimportant to attract the attention of others. 
is said that in after-life he regretted that he | He had proved himself, he no doubt thought. 
had separated himself from the money which | He had disinherited himself for the love of 
was his by right of inheritance, and that| God, “ esteeming the reproach of Christ 
broader and more spiritual views of the/| greater riches than the treasures of Egypt ;” 
nature of the religious life taught him that | he had not been unworthy of Christ in this 
in choosing a life of poverty and rejecting | respect at least, that he had preferred father, 
the wealth God had given him, he had not | or mother, or sister, or brother to Him. He 
done his duty as he “at first supposed, but | had left all that was dear to him, and had 
rather shirked it. It is said that he was accus- | followed the Master. His dark robe was to 
tomed to lament that he had put out of his | him a spiritual vesture proclaiming that he 
reach that wealth which God had given him | had been found worthy to devote himself to 
to use for His service, and so had, as it were, | the higher Christian life; his vow of poverty 
chosen a lower religious life and a more re-| a pledge that Christ had redeemed him from 
stricted field of action than that which God | the necessity of taking anxious thought for 
in His providence had called him to. It| the morrow; and he had now at last really 
shows how far in advance of the religious | entered upon the most noble course of life 
feeling of his times Tauler had got if such | which the present world could offer—he had 
thoughts as these ever entered into his heart, | become a Preaching Friar, and had vowed to 
and they could not have been entertained by | spend his strength in preaching the gospel of 

IV. N.s. 12 
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Christ. Tauler never thought little of his | 


monastic vows, and to the end of his life 


felt it a privilege that he had been called to | 
He did think in after | 
years that he might have served God better | 
if he had kept his wealth and used it for God, | 
but he never thought meanly of the monkish | 
If his fond imaginings did not come | 
true, if he was doomed to find within the con- | 


be a Dominican friar. 


life. 


vent walls the same secularity of behaviour, 
the same sordid and selfish thoughts, that 


was the fault of the men, he thought, not of | 
the system. This is very noticeable in the | 
sermons in which he scourges the vices of | 
“Thou poor, blind man,” he | 


the clergy. 
says On one occasion, “spiritual in outward 
vesture, but not in reality, why shouldest 
thou not trust that the God who has done 
thee so great a benefit in redeeming thee 
from the carking cares of this false, wicked 
world, is also willing to give thee such poor, 
mean things as are needful for thy earthly 
substance? And is it not a pitiful thing that 
a religious man should spend his whole in- 
dustry and sole effort, and have his thoughts 
turned day and night upon his own little 
doings, and should be so full of them that he 
can hardly properly hold converse with God 
in his own heart?” But all these sober reali- 
ties of the “ religious life ” were in the future, 
and now he felt only the joy of the young 
enthusiast at last fairly entered on his voca- | 
tions. The garb is different, and the voice | 
somewhat strange, and the manner of life un- | 
familiar, but there, is here the old, old! 
story of the experience of the hollowness of | 
the world, the turning to God, and the joy in 
entering upon God’s life and beginning to do | 
God’s work, 

Soon after his entrance upon the monastic 
life Tauler was sent by his superiors to the 
‘Dominican College of St. James, in Paris, to 
study theology and kindred sciences ; and to 
the scriptural character of the theological 
training which Eckhart had begun im this 
college, he was doubtless indebted for 
much of that familiarity with the Holy Scrip- 
tures for which he was afterwards remarkable. 
We are told that Tauler was a good student, 
and that he studied theology carefully; but, 
with characteristic indifference to the means 
provided the end was attained, he was accus- 
tomed to disparage theology when compared 
with the illumination which unlettered men 


may have when enlightened by the Holy Spirit. | 


“Those great masters of Paris,” he was ac- 
customed to say, “do read vast books, and 
tum over the leaves with great diligence, 
which is. a very good thing ; but these” (the 


men enlightened by the Spirit) “read the true 
living book, wherein all things live; they 
turn over the pages of the heavens and tke 
earth, and read therein the admirable won- 
ders of God.” 

After finishing his education in Paris, 
Tauler in all probability returned to the 
convent in Strasburg. For a long time we 
hear very little about him, and cannot trace 
his movements; but it is likely that he re- 
mained quietly in his convent, unconsciously 
preparing himself for the great work he was 
soon to be called to do. We have no means 
of knowing with any exactness how Tauler 
|came to adopt the peculiar mystical style of 
| thought and preaching for which he was after- 
| wards distinguished. Probably he learnt it 
| first in Paris, for although Eckhart had quitted 
| the College of St. James, the influence of his 
character and teaching still remained. The 
whole Dominican Order was also at this 
period of its history very much given over to 
a mystical theology, which would be sure to 
impress an eager, susceptible mind like 
Tauler’s. Mysticism, too, was in the air in 
Strasburg and the Rhineland, and was not 
without its effects upon the ordinary church- 


were esteemed heretical sectaries. But it was 
from a friend, Nicolas of Strasburg, a Do- 
minican monk like himself, that Tauler 
learned his theological opinions, if he did 
not receive them directly from Eckhart him- 
self, whom he must have met in the course 
of some of Eckhart’s numerous visits to Stras- 
burg. These opinions of his would not have 
deserved much attention had they been mere 
opinions, for Tauler was all his life a man of 
action rather than a man of thought; but 
they influenced his life by teaching him ever 
to prefer the spirit to the letter, and to disre- 
gard, even at great personal risk, the mere 
machinery of religion whenever that inter- 
fered with its practical efficiency. - During 
this period, too, he made many friends, and 
| seems to have become intimate with many of 
| the members of the small circles of pious Chris- 
| tians who had been drawn together by the 
| exhortations of Eckhart. It is probable, too, 
| that although Tauler did not become ac- 
| quainted with Nicolas of Basle until.a much 
| later period, he knew several of the associates 
of Nicolas, and felt much sympathy with the 
| life and the aim of the ‘‘ Friends of God.” 
This peaceful life, however, soon came to 
|an end, and Tauler, very unexpectedly, we 
may believe, was called upon to take up a 
position and do a work in his native town 
| very different from the life-work he had con- 





life as well as on the belief of those who | 
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| eight years, and throughout the whole of this 
| period the Pope had carefully fomented the 
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ceived would be his when he assumed the | streets ; there were frequent riots and bloody.| 
| robe of the Dominican monk. | 


In 1322 the strife between the two rival 
claimants for the Imperial throne came to 
an end, and Lewis of Bavaria completely 
triumphed over his rival, Frederick of Austria. 
The interregnum had lasted for more than 


| 


quarrel, hoping to found the temporal power 
securely on the ruins of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. The skill and good fortune of Lewis 
had prevailed in spite of all that the Pope 
had done to prevent it, and his Holiness 
found it necessary to take more energetic 
measures to crush his great enemy—for so 
he considered the legitimately elected and 
now triumphant Emperor of Germany. Ac-| 
cordingly, he laid under an interdict all those 
cities and provinces of Germany which paid 
homage to their lawful prince ; wherever the 
authority of Lewis was acknowledged, there 
was sent the papal excommunication. The 
city of Strasburg, like most of the great 
towns, declared in favour of the Emperor, 
and acknowledged his authority; and so it 
was laid under an interdict, and remained in | 
this condition for nearly twenty-six years. It | 
is almost impossible for us now to conceive | 
such a state of things as this act of the Pope’s 
brought about, nor the amount of suffering | 
inflicted by it upon the devoted city. When | 
any town or province was laid under an in- | 
terdict, the churches were all closed, there | 
was no public worship, no ministrations of | 
the clergy ; the whole of the religious life of | 
the people ceased for the time, and the ordi- | 
nary everyday life was, as it were, suddenly | 
put out of joint. No church-bells tolled out | 
their chimes, calling men to labour, to rest, | 
and to prayer. No baptisms were performed, | 
there were no marriage services, and the | 
bodies of the dead were buried without reli- | 
gious rite of any kind in unconsecrated | 
ground. The curse. of the Church, as it | 
were, rested on the unhappy people, the poor | 
were unfed, the weak unprotected, and no 
spiritual counsellor and friend visited the bed- | 
sides of the sick and the dying. The people | 
were abandoned by the clergy to live and | 
die as they might, and.all because they chose | 
to acknowledge an emperor of whom the | 
Pope did not approve. As might have been | 
expected, ‘the hardy burghers. of Strasburg | 
were not to be coerced by such measures ; 
the only result of the interdict was to inflame 
their minds against the clergy. The priests 
and members of the religious orders were | 
mobbed when they ventured out into the 








street-fights between the clergy and their 
sympathizers and the citizens. This was 
the state of things in the midst of which 
John Tauler all at once found himself. His 
course was not so difficult as it might have 
been to a man of his convictions, for it was 
an ancient privilege of the Dominican and 
Franciscan Orders to celebrate mass, bap- 
tize, marry, confess, and perform the other 
clerical duties during an interdict. Still this 
privilege was ‘not always exercised, and it re- 
quired courage to take advantage of it and 
minister to the people who were lying under 
papal excommunication. Tauler did not 
hesitate. Along with a devoted band of 
Dominican and Franciscan monks he re- 
mained in the city when most of his brethren 
and most of the clergy deserted it, minister- 
ing spiritual consolation to all who had need 
of it, hoping, and encouraging others to hope, 
for an end of this sad time. Five years 
passed wearily, and still the people remained 
faithful to the Emperor, and still the bann 
lay upon them. Then the Emperor resolved 
to retaliate: he commanded that no one 
should observe the interdict, and that all 
throughout his dominions the observances of 
religion should go on as if there was no in- 
terdict. This only made matters worse. 
Many of the clergy were willing to adminis- 
ter the consolations of religion to the people 
even when the Pope had forbidden them, 
but few cared to do so because the Emperor 
commanded them. The Emperors com- 
mand was a new difficulty ; it made their ec- 
clesiastical disobedience of a more prominent 
and heinous kind, and made them wonder 
whether they were right in rendering unto 
Ceesar the things that were God’s. Even 
Tauler hesitated. He could well enough 
disregard the favour of the Pope and his 
ecclesiastical superiors when he saw his duty 
clearly, and when his conscience told him 
decidedly what to do. But duty was not so 
clear, nor was conscience so outspoken, when 
he saw that to disobey the Pope was to obey 
the secular powers, was to make himself an 
instrument whereby secular men could defy 
the censures of the Church, and was to place 
himself in a position of present security while 
the rest of the clergy were liable to severe 
secular pains and penalties. For however 
difficult it is for us to conceive it, the 
medieval Church, in spite of all her corrup- 


| tions, was yet the Church of God to Tauler 


and his contemporaries; its censures and 
interdicts, however wrongfully imposed, were 


| real spiritual penalties ; and the Pope was the 
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real head of God’s Church, and in some in- 
‘definable way God’s Vicar. They had not 
freed themselves from these ideas, the great 
Reformation was still a long way off, and 
they might well falter in a difficulty like the 
one in which Tauler now found himself. 
And Tauler did falter; he could not let the 
people perish for lack of spiritual knowledge, 
and so he remained in Strasburg; but he felt 
a few qualms of conscience in so doing, and 
he evidently found great consolation in occa- 
sional opportunities of refusing to exercise 
his spiritual functions at the bidding of the 
secular authorities. It is not without a cer- 
tain air of calm triumph that he writes toa 
friend, “ I have been called before the princes 
of this world, who have proscribed me, so 
that there is no peace for me in this land 
unless I consent to perform mass;” and 
again, “I may not as yet dare to appear 
openly in the land.” A deeper spiritual ex- 
perience taught him to judge more clearly 
later in life; but at this time it is evident 
that it was a matter of great difficulty to him 
to set himself in opposition to the Church and 
the clergy. 

It was while engaged in this work in 
Strasburg that Tauler proved himself to be the 
model of a Christian clergyman, and that his 
fame began to be spread abroad far beyond 
the confines of his native city. He preached 
almost daily to crowds of people who thronged 
to hear him, and the whole of his time was 
devoted to ministering to the spiritual neces- 
sities of his townsmen. The sermons of 
Tauler which have been preserved belong in 
all probability to a later period of his life, 
but the same extensive knowledge of Scrip- 
ture, the pithy and homely exhortation, and 
the plain German ‘utterance doubtless cha- 
racterized them. But there were other places 
besides Strasburg which lay under the papal 
interdict, and which had no Tauler to preach 
the gospel and administer the sacraments ; 
and he often felt compelled to make long 
journeys from Strasburg to preach to and 
exhort faithful Christian people. On these 
journeys he made many friends, and found 
much helpful encouragement. The old reli- 
gious circles founded by Eckhart were still in 
existence, and the members of most of them 
were sufficiently emancipated from the preju- 
dices of the age to be able to admire a man who 
for the sake of the people was contented to 
brave the anger of his ecclesiastical superiors. 





And when he came back to Strasburg to his | 
solitary work there, he was often cheered by | Tauler, and that he himself and his most 
visits from his friends and by welcome letters | intimate friends did believe that what is 
full of sympathy with him in his work. | called Tauler’s “conversion” was a real con- 


Among these friends of his were the Christian 
ladies Margaret and Chiistina Ebner, who 
did much to encourage Tauler, and whose 
kind Christian advice and sympathy cheered 
and helped him in his toilsome labours. It 
was they, moreover, who probably brought 
Tauler and Nicolas of Basle together, and so 
were main instruments in bringing about that 
remarkable change in Tauler which is called 
his “ conversion,” and which influenced in a 
deep and abiding way the whole of his future 
life. 

The interview which Nicolas had with 
Tauler has been alluded to in the paper upon 
Nicolas of Basle, in the November number 
of this magazine ; but we must now describe 
it at some length, as it forms the central point 
in the religious life of this great preacher, 
and because all those sermons of his which 
have descended to us were written after 
the visit. The history of this interview 
has long been known, an account of it is 
often bound up with the oldest collections 
of Tauler’s sermons, and it was formerly 


‘supposed to have been written by Tauler 


himself; but Professor Schmidt has dis- 
covered, as I showed, that the author was 
Nicolas of Basle, the mysterious visitor him- 
self, and every one who reads the history 
must be confirmed in this opinion by many 
little touches which make it plain that it is 
told from the point of view of “the man” 
who came to hear and converse with Tauler, 
not of the preacher himself. It must be 
remembered that this remarkable change took 
place long after Tauler had become famous 
for his holy life and his faithful preaching. 
In Tauler’s earlier years we hear no tales of 
severe mental struggles with sin and doubt 
and temptation ending in the victory of the 
grace of God over the human soul. His 
early life was calm and peaceful; he had 
been brought up in a pious household, and 
had in his youth given himself calmly to a 
religious life; circumstances revealed that 
he possessed a strength of character of which 
he himself was at first hardly conscious; and 
his devoted life and high-toned piety had made 
him famous throughout Italy and Germany. 
It was before his “ conversion” that one of 
the Ebners spoke of him as “ the holiest of 
God’s children now living upon this earth,” 
and said that the “Spint of God breathed 
through him as sweet music through a lute.” 
But yet it is undoubted that after this famous 
interview with Nicolas a change did come over 
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version, and that he did thereafter enter 
upon and continue as in a higher Christian 
life than he before lived. 

The narrative is particularly interesting as 
giving a detailed account, from the pen of 
Nicolas himself, of his method of dealing 
with those whom he sought to influence. All 
who have not already done so, should read 
Miss Winkworth’s beautiful translation of this 
little book. 

Tauler had been at Basle as early as 1338, 
and probably then attracted the notice of 
Nicolas ; but it was not till eight years later, 
in 1346, that Nicolas set out for Strasburg, 
in order to hear him preach and become 
acquainted with him. He heard Tauler 
preach five times, “and saw that he was a 
loving, good-hearted man, of good under- 
standing in the Scriptures, but without the 
light of grace.” Then he introduced himself 
to Tauler, as a man who had come thirty 
leagues to hear him preach, and now wished 
to confess to him, and receive the Communion 
from him. This was no doubt a common 
enough occurrence in the time of Tauler’s 
popularity, and the preacher seems to have 
asked no further questions. For many weeks 
they continued on the same footing. 5 At 
last, one day Nicolas begged of his confessor 
that he would preach a sermon to show “ how 
aman may attain to the highest point it is 
given us to reach in this life.” After some 
hesitation Tauler agreed to the request, and 
it was announced that on a certain day he 
would preach on the subject proposed. 
When the day came a large congregation 
had assembled, and Nicolas chose a place 
where he could see and hear well. The 
sermon, which is given in full in the original 
narrative, declares that the highest point to 
which a man can attain in this life is to be 
entirely freed from self and united to God, 
and gives twenty-four “signs” by which the 
hearers might try themselves and see if they 
had attained to that blessed condition. When 
the sermon was ended Nicolas went home 
and wrote it down word for word, and then 
brought it to Tauler, who was greatly asto- 
nished at the ability displayed by this man, 
whom he had looked upon as simple and 
unlearned ; and still more surprised when 
Nicolas informed him that he had not come 
to Strasburg in order to hear him preach, but 
because he hoped with God’s help to give 
him some good counsel. He then began to 
criticize the sermon, and the preacher’s own 
life, telling him that he was still under the 
power of the letter, and was still a Pharisee. 
Such language from a layman to one whom 





he had up to this time been treating as his 
spiritual father was a rude shock, and Tauler 
felt hurt and angry. Nicolas argued with 
him long and skilfully, using Tauler’s anger 
as a proof of how far he was from having 
attained to the perfect life of which he had 
been preaching, and in reply to the argument 
that he, as a layman, had no right to rebuke 
and instruct a priest, quoted from church 
history the story of St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria. “ Did not she, a maiden of fourteen, 
confute fifty of the most learned doctors?” 
Tauler answered that the Holy Spirit enabled 
her todoso. “Then do you not believe,” 
said Nicolas, “that the Holy Spirit has still 
the same power?” “ Yes,” was the reply, 
“T believe it fully.” “ Then, why not believe 
that the same Holy Spirit is now speaking 
to you through me, a poor sinner and un- 
worthy man?” After several conversations 
of this nature, Tauler yielded to the con- 
victions that Nicolas sought to impress 
on him, saying at last that he felt like the 
woman of Samaria when Christ told her all 
that ever she did. He entreated Nicolas 
to remain with him always, to celebrate mass 
in his place, and to become his spiritual 
father. “Dear sir,” replied Nicolas, “if 
you speak so contrary to ordinances, I will 
go home again.” However, at Tauler’s 
request, he remained at Strasburg, and gave 
him many directions as to the way in which 
he might attain to that perfect life of which 
he had spoken in ignorance. He gave him 
an alphabet of rules for the higher life, which 
Tauler was to learn one by one by putting 
them in practice; and they cost him, he told 
Nicolas when he had learned them all, 
more stripes than the alphabet he learned in 
childhood had done. Then Nicolas told 
him that to attain yet more complete union 
with God and submission to His will, he 
must for many months neither read nor 
preach nor hear confessions ; to his penitents 
he was to say, “ When I have learned how to 
counsel myself aright, I will coursel you.” 
He might sing in choir with the rest of his 
brethren, but at all other times he must remain 
in his cell, read the “ Hours of Devotion,” and 
meditate on the sufferings of Christ, and on 
the smallness of his love and self-sacrifice 
compared with his Lord’s. Without hesita- 
tion the idolised popular preacher obeyed 
implicitly, left the pulpit and the confessional, 
and remained in solitude in his cell. His 
friends and hearers at first remonstrated, and 
when he remained obstinate, they all, as 
Nicolas had foretold they would, despised 
and forsook him. Before a year had passed, 
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Tauler, worn out by his lonely life, and by 
the austerities which he practised in order to 
bring his body into subjection, had. become 
wretched in mind and body—“ his head was 
like to turn.” In ,his distress he sent for 
Nicolas, who came to him at once, and told 
him that he need no longer practise any 
austerities, for he had now completely sub- 
dued the flesh, and “ when the body is tamed,” 
he said, “we must come to its help with 
remedies.” He therefore exhorted Tauler to 
eat good food, and gave him a box of spices 
which he himself had used when in the same 
weak state. Then, probably wishing to see 
how far the spirit as well as the body was 
subdued, he said that it was now time for 
him to return, home ; if Tauler could not do 
without him he would stay, but it would be 
better for him to depend only on God. 
Tauler replied, “I will commit myself to 
God.” Nicolas, therefore, took leave of his 
disciple, charging him still to spend his time 
in the same course of prayer and meditation, 
and if he should be in need to pawn some of 
his books, not to sell them, for the time 
would come when he would need them. 
Another year had passed away in this manner, 
when, on the festival of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, Tauler, after a sore fight with inward 
temptation, was lying exhausted in his cell, 
his mind dwelling on the love of Christ and 
the poor return he had made for all his Lord 
had done for him, and praying for mercy and 
forgiveness, if to one so unworthy they could 
indeed be granted, when he heard a. voice 
saying to him, “Stand fast in peace and 
trust im God,” When the voice had spoken, 
his senses forsook him, and when he returned 
to himself he felt his soul filled with a peace 
such as he had never known before. He 
sent at once for Nicolas, and told him what 
had happened. Nicolas told him that now 
he was truly fit to preach, and the time had 
now come when his books would be of use 
to him, and he gave him thirty florins to 
redeem those he had pawned. 

It was announced that Tauler was to 
preach again after his long silence, and a 
great crowd of people assembled to hear 
him, so that when he saw them he went into 
a higher place than the ordinary pulpit (per- 
haps the rood-loft, from which in some an- 
cient churches the Gospel used to be read), 
that he might be heard by all. He held his 
hood before his eyes and prayed, and then 
he tried to begin his sermon; but nothing 
would come into his mind but the thoughts 
he had had in his cell—of his own unworthi- 
ness and Christ’s great love; and these 








thoughts filled his heartso full that he wept. 
Again. and again he tried to speak, but always 
broke down, weeping, At last the great 
congregation had to leave the church, saying 
to each other, “His. fastings and vigils. have 
weakened his. brain; he is mad-—he will 
never preach again.” And his superiors for- 
bade him again to enter the pulpit. Nicolas 
comforted his friend, telling. him: that this 
trial was a sign of love, and perhaps. sent to 
remove some sin, such as pride, still re- 
maining in his heart. He advised him, that 
after spending some. time in meditation. with- 
out. speaking to, any one, he should offer to 
read a Latin discourse to his brethren in the 
monastery. He was permitted to do this, 
and the discourse was so good that the pro- 
hibition against his preaching was removed, 
He therefore preached again, this time in the 
chapel of a convent, to a crowded congrega- 
tion. His text was, “ Behold, the Bridegroom 
cometh ”—the sermon, in that.style of mys- 
tical allegorizing, so usual with the medizeval 
preachers and with those of the same school 
of thought in our own day, by which these 
passages of Scripture where the earthly mar- 
riage relation is used as a type of divine re- 
lationship ate expounded not as typifying 
the relation of Christ to the Church, but of 
Christ and the individual soul. The sermon 
was, aS many great sermons have. been, a 
transcript of the preacher’s. own experience, 
though only Nicolas, of all the crowd, could 
tell, as he who read the history can tell now, 
that it was so, A man like Tauler could not 
have consciously spoken of himself. He de- 
scribed with great force and beauty how 
Christ seeks the love of the soul, His bride, 
and wins her to. Himself by His love-gifts of 
trial and suffering, till at last the marriage 
festival is held, and the soul becomes wholly 
united to her Lord; and when thus made 
one with Him, “the joy of the bride with 
her Bridegroom is so great that no man can. 
apprehend it.” As. the preacher uttered these 
words a man in the crowd cried out with 
a loud voice, “It is true,” and fell down in- 
sensible. A woman near him called out, 
“Master, leave off, or this man will die on 
our hands.” Tauler replied, “ Ah, dear chil- 
dren, if the Bridegroom take the bride and 
lead her home, we will gladly yield her; 
nevertheless, for this time I will leave off.” 
The great mass of the congregation dispersed, 
and Tauler celebrated the Encharist, and ad- 
ministered the Communion to some pious 
people. Nicolas, who sat where he could 
see into the churchyard, observed that when 
the congregation dispersed after the sermon, 
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about forty people remained in the church- 
yard, lying there as if dead; but when mass 
was ended and he looked again, most of the 
stricken ones had recovered and gone away, 
and there were only twelve left who still lay 
unconscious, The nuns of the convent also 
told Tauler that one of the sisters who had been 
present at the sermon was now lying in the 
same state. Nicolas was not alarmed as the 
others were; he was apparently used to such 
manifestations, and knew quite well what to 
do. He requested that the good sisters would 
have all these poor people taken into the 
house and laid on beds, and as each came 





to himself, have ready for him something | 
warm to drink, “and. if he will take it, give | 


it him in Christ’s name.” He further said to 


Tauler that he must let these people rest | 


awhile, for they had received as much truth 
as they could digest for some time ; and ad- 
vised him next time to preach to those “in 
the world”—in modern language to “the 
unconverted.” Tauler accordingly preached 
a series of sermons in which he attacked all 
the prevalent vices of Strasburg at that time ; 
the cheating and usury practised by the 


tradesmen and merchants, the pride and | 


luxury of the rich and noble, the unjust judg- 
ments given by many of the magistrates. 
These sermons caused great excitement, and 
many of the citizens were furiously angry 
with Tauler; but, on the. other hand, many 
were seriously impressed, and forsook their 
evil ways. 

This: interview and its wonderful results, a 
second conversion and a real entrance upon 
a higher Christian life—for we cannot doubt 
the reality of the change—came in the middle 
of Tauler’s ministry in Strasburg, as if to pre- 
pare him for the terrible time which was now 
close at hand. In 1347 the Emperor Lewis 
died, and the land hoped for rest ; but it was 
not to be so. The new emperor was elected 
through the machinations of the Pope, and 
many German cities and provinces refused to 
acknowledge the priest-king, as they called 
him, and Strasburg still remained under the 
interdict. Then in the next year, 1348, the 
city was visited by that dreadful pestilence the 
“black death,” the most deadly plague that 
has ever entered Europe. In many places 
scarcely men enough were left to bury the 
dead; in the south of France two out of 
every three of the people died ; in Strasburg 
alone sixteen thousand perished. The clergy 
said that the plague was sent by God to 
punish the people for rebelling against the 
Pope, and they refused to attend to the sick 
and dying. The people, especially the pea- 


| 





santry, thought that it had been produced by 
the incantations of the Pope and the clergy, 
and all manner of strange superstitions were 
afloat. The temper of the people may be 
guessed at from the wild belief entertained 
by many that Frederick II., the great priest- 
hating emperor, would reappear as Messiah, 
and, by destroying the Pope and all the 
clergy, restore peace to the earth. 
miseries made the people half-insane, ready 
to listen to all manner of wild notions and 


apt to turn upon their best friends. In Stras- | 


burg only four of the clergy—Tauler and 
three of his friends—remained faithful to 
their charge, and lived with their people all 
through this terrible time. The scenes they 
witnessed are quite beyond our imagination. 
Day after day they went their rounds com- 
forting the sick, praying with the dying, and 
helping to bury the dead. The difficulties 
they had to encounter and overcome are in- 
describable, and the ordinary hazards of life 
were much increased by the strange fancies 
of the half-maddened people. Many thought 
the end’ of the world was at hand, and stolidly 
resigned themselves to their fate; others 
fancied that such. a punishment demanded 
new and strangé kinds of repentance. These 
were the days when. the Flagellants wandered 
through the plague -stricken lands, really 
spreading the infection, and adding to the 
terrors of the people by their strange prac- 
tices. Pictures, in the old books enable us 
to conceive the long procession of the strange, 
wild enthusiasts. Clad in white robes stained 
here and there with blood, tossing their arms 
in the air, and chanting in rude German dog- 
gerel— 
“ Now lift your hands on high, 

That.God may make men cease to-die ; 

Now lift your arms on high, 

Tliat God himself may hear our cry;’”"—— 
they entered the plague-stricken towns, and 
marching through the streets entered one of 
the churches; then, after hearing service, 
they rushed out into the streets, and, throw- 
ing themselves on the ground, confessed their 
sins, and scourged themselves until the blood 
came from*their wounds. 

What a wonderful centre of calm in the 
midst of all this Tauler and his preaching 
must have been to the citizens of Strasburg! 
Tt was at this time that he earned the title of 


the “ Preacher of Repentance,” the name by | 


which he-is perhaps best known. We must 


refer all who wish to know what his sermons | 


were like to Miss Winkworth’s translation. 
They will find there many things quaint and 
strange, and many which they cannot help 
feeling are objectionable, for the ways of the 
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fourteenth century were not our way, nor 
was its language quite the same as ours; but 
every sympathetic heart will find in them the 
utterance of a man who has felt what it is to 
turn from sin to God, what it is to rest 
on Christ, and what it is to be filled with the 
hope of glory. In that terrible time in 
Strasburg Tauler laboured to teach his fellow- 
citizens that to be forsaken by the clergy was 
not to be forgotten by God, and that the 
divine life did not of necessity mean a life 
lived under a clericalrobe. “I know aman,” 
he said, “ who has the closest walk with God 
of any I ever saw, and who has been all his life 
a husbandman, for more than forty years, 
and is so still. This man once asked the 
Lord in prayer, if he should give up his 
occupation and go into the church, and it 
was answered to him, ‘No.’ He, should 
labour, earning his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, to the glory of Christ’s precious blood 
shed for him.” He was very faithful in 
pointing out the worthlessness of any salva- 
tion but that won for us by Christ. “We 
find many people,” he said, “ who never look 
to anything beyond their outward conduct ; 
they perform good works and behave with 
decorum, and then think they have done all ; 
while their inward part is altogether over- 
grown and choked up with the creature, by 
which they are held fast to their hurt.” But 
above all, he preached the gospel of rest in 
the. Lord. “ And you may ask, ‘How can 
we come to perceive this direct leading of 
God?’ By a careful looking at home, and 
abiding within the gates of thy own soul. 
Therefore let a man be at home in his own 
heart, and cease from his restless chase of 
and search after outward things. If he is 
thus at home while on earth, he will surely 
come to see what there is to do at home— 
what God commands him inwardly without 
means, and also outwardly by the help of 
means; and then let him surrender himself 
and follow God along whatever path his 
loving Lord thinks fit to lead him ; whether 
it be to contemplation or action, to useful- 
ness or enjoyment, whether in sorrow or in 
joy, let him follow on.” I have not space 
left to recount the story of the rest of Tauler’s 
life. His protest against the Pope’s conduct 
in laying an interdict upon the German 
States, in which he boldly said that excom- 
munication fell harmlessly on innocent per- 
sons; the persecutions which he endured 
when the Pope’s party at last gained the 
upper hand in Strasburg ; his banishment from 
his dearly loved native city ; his wanderings 
and his last illness, must be left undescribed. 





When he fell ill and felt that he was about to 
die, he sent for Nicolas of Basle to be beside 
him in hislastmoments. Nicolas asked, and 
his friend gave, the promise which has been 
so often asked and given, that if it were 
possible the spirit of the departed should 
come again from the other world, and give 
some sign to the mourner left behind. 
Tauler had not a triumphant death-bed ex- 
perience, he was assaulted by many tempta- 
tions, and died in great agony, and Nicolas 
and his other friends were greatly perplexed 
that such a saintly man should have so hard 
a death, , 

The people of Strasburg wished to show 
honour to Nicolas, as the friend of their 
great preacher; but he, hearing of their 
intention, left the town secretly. On the 
third evening of his journey, seeing no inn 
where he could pass the night, he went up to 
a nobleman’s castle, and asked shelter for 
himself and his servant, which was cordially 
granted, and they were hospitably lodged 
according to their degrees, Nicolas in a 
small chamber “ with a feather-bed,” while 
his servant was sent to lie in the barn among 
the straw. In the middle of the night it 
seemed to Nicolas that he woke, hearing a 
voice in his room; but seeing no one, he 
trembled and made the sign of the cross, 
Then the voice spoke again, telling him that 
his friend Tauler had come, according to his 
promise, to give him a sign from the other 
side of the grave. Nicolas then asked how 
it was that he had such a hard and painful 
death. The spirit replied that it was in 
order that he might be thoroughly purged 
from the sins of the body, and thus enter 
straight into Paradise, without having to pass 
through the fires of purgatory,—and now he 
was enjoying a fulness of joy which no words 
could utter. ‘*And thou, too,” he added, 
“shalt have a hard death.” After this the 
voice ceased. Nicolas spoke often, ‘asking 
many more questions, but no answer came. 

The prophecy of the vision was truly 
fulfilled more than thirty years later, when 
the “Great Layman” was burned at the 
stake at Vienna. 

For centuries traditions of him and his 
sermons, again and again republished, were 
all that the people of Strasburg had to 
remind them of their great pastor ; but some 
years ago a stone was set up over his grave 
by the Protestants of the town, in the church 
where five hundred years before the “ great 
preacher of repentance” had preached his 
wonderful sermons to his fellow-townsmen. 

THOMAS M, LINDSAY. 
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HE snow falls fast, the trees are white, | 
There’s scarce a living thing in sight, 
Few travellers cross the fells to-day, 
Alas ! for those who miss their way ! 
For loudly soughs the wintry wind, 
Sure herald of a storm behind. 
Pile high the logs and make them blaze, 
No time for work like snow-bound days. 
Bring out your frame, the canvas spread, 
Secure it fast with nail and thread, 
Then fetch and open in the light 





Your stores of silk and flosses bright, 
And soon the dark December hours 
We'll brighten with our magic flowers. 
A crimson rose shall first be seen 
Encased in leaves of glossy green : 
See how its petals, one by one, 

Grow slowly till the flower is done. 

A lily next shall soft unfold, 

The stainless leaves and stamens gold, 
These queenly flowers shall soft entwine 
The modest little columbine. 





With lilies of the valley meek, 

And wild rose like a maiden’s cheek, 
Here spider-wort will look its best, 

In regal gold and purple drest ; 

And when all these have opened wide, 
There’s room for many a flower beside ; 
No gardener surely could forget 

To plant a bed of mignonette, 

Nor we could call his work complete 
Without the jasmine trailing sweet. 
There’s still a little empty space, 

And so we'll give that flower a place 





Called Seal of Solomon, arrayed 
In white and green of daintiest shade, 
A marigold place here and there 
Geranium and narcissus fair, 
With fuchsias pink and red and white, 
And wall-flowers, summer’s first delight. 
Behold our garden, how it grows, 
Amid December’s falling snows ! 
The brilliant blossoms one by one 
Betray no lack of summer sun, 
Their fragrance is not wafted by, 
But they will never droop or die! 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
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CHARLOTTE ELLIOTT. 


T has been. well said in these pages that the | the leaders. in the great religious awakening 


writing of a good hymn is a surer em- 
balmment than the art of the Egyptian 
apothecary could ever compass. Charlotte 
Elliott has the honour to rank with the rare 
few who have interpreted a high plane of 
religious emotion truly, and associated it with 
sentiment and imagery which Christian hearts 
to the end of time will love and cherish and 
find refuge in. It is another illustration of | 
the truth—which, stated barely, may savour | 





of last century. She was thus connected on 
both sides with families who have. for long 
been identified with the progress. of evange- 
lical religion in the land. From girlhood she 
was an invalid, rallying sufficiently in the 
summer months to be able to visit friends at 
a distance. Before the removal of her father 
|from Clapham to Brighton, she had seen 
something of society and accomplished peo- 
| ple; and there was. much in her nature to 


of paradox—that ‘the way to secure the truest | make her desire such society; for she was 


fame is not to seek for it. 
the consciousness of personal unworthiness, | 
the imsemse longing: for help and hope and 
comfort fam: another treasury than earth 
knows—this is the seuree of that music 
whieh, rising spontameously im the individual 
heart, ‘strikes ike light across: the conscious- 
ness. of Chustians evenywhere ; justifying its. 
auther im the i acceptance which it 
receimes as the: Gama of all. This 
is what practically manks off the hymn frem 
the neligious poem, which may it the 
infusion of what is mane pri special 
and individual. Beis. thus thar the fue hymn 


| embalms, 


“Just as E am” has embalmed a memory. 


_ Charlotte Elliott wrote muah beside this 


favourite hynam,and sometimes she was very), 
fresh in feelinggam@:Gimished in form ; butnone 
of her other 9a was so heartily and wholly 
taken to the of the Christiam Church. 


| Yet there is muck im her writings. besides: 


which is well 
| the. various traits: 


ef study, as revealing: 
@ character whiel, in 


| spite of physical weakness: amd much suffer- 


ing, was ful of gentleness, patience, and 


| quiet rejoicing strength. Some time ago a 
| collection of her poems was issued by the 
| Religious Tract Society, together with a 
| memoir of her sister, and now, “in conse- 





quence of the wishes expressed by many 
readers of the previous volume, it has been 
thought desirable to prepare a second, con- 
taining extracts from her Letters, Journals, 
and Poems, hitherto unpublished.” Let us, 
with these two volumes in our hand, try to 
get a closer acquaintance with the author of 
“Just as I am.” 

Born in 1789, she was the third daughter 
of Charles Elliott, Esq., of Clapham and 
Brighton. Her mother was the eldest daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Henry Venn, of Yelling, 
whose name is yet fragrant as that of one of 





|in other ways accomplished. 


Self-abnegation, | | fond of music, a good conversationalist, and | 
But in the | 


midst of this gaiety she fell ill. Im herseclu- | 
siom her mind was much clouded amd exer- | 


Gised. about religiom; and, fortunately, at 
this crisis, she was brought into contact with 
then good man, Dr. Cassar Malan, who: was 
blessed in the privilege of clearing away 
.claads from many souls besides hers. For 
famty years the two corresponded, and the 
anmiversary of her awakening undér his. hand 
was kept as a festival day to the end of lier 
long life. 

Previous to. this, her reading. hadi heen very 
discursive; but now “she thnew aside for a 
time the authorsshe had fowmd mostatimactive, 
an confined. herseiff t@ the exclusiwe studiy of 
Hely Scripture.” Ih was like am awakening. 
‘Tite passages thatt hadi befoxe been, witheut 

and dulf, new fiasited! witl: reveal- 

ing, light, site ffxumdi its: wondis 
power tm Iker sowll. She hadi written 
sy Ne peetny ;; now herwhole talents 
cansecrated to the service of religion. 

ane 2&23 there came a seriesof family laereame- 
ments, which combived to, deeper Her ne- 


with | 


ligious convictions. Im the autumm eff that | 
year, as it was thought change would do her | 
good, she visited her friend Miss Wadding- | 


ton, at St. Remy, Normandy, and was able 
to see Paris. Coming home much strength- 


ened, she shortly joined a district society, | 


under Mrs. Fry and the Rev. Edward Irving, 
and, so far as her health allowed, went heartily 
into the work. She was active in many 
Christian schemes—was the intimate friend 
of the Wilberforces, the Leveson Gowers, the 
MacNeiles, the Hoares ; and often, when she 


was unable to join the family party, would | 


greatly enjoy their converse in her own room. 
So some years passed happily. Her health, 
however, entirely gave way in 1829, and when, 
in the autumn of that year, it was recom- 
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mended she should be sent to Devonshire for 
|| change, “she was so weak that she had to 
|, be lifted into the carriage,” This is how she 
| writes to her sister from Devonshire respect- 
| ing her state of mind :-— 
| “Oh, how many hard struggles and appa- 
| rently fruitless ones, has it cost me to become 
| resigned to this appointment of my heavenly 
Father! But the struggle is over now. He 
knows, and. He alone, what it is, day after 
| day, hour after hour, to fight against bodily 
| feelings of almost overpowering weakness 
and languor and exhaustion ; to resolve, as 
| He enables me to, do, not to yield to the 
| slothfulness and the self-indulgence, the de- 
pression, the irritability such a body causes 
me to long to indulge, but to rise every 
_ morning, determined on taking this for my 
motto: ‘If any man will come after me, let 
him. deny himself, take up his cross daily, 
and follow me.;” and I trust He has made me 
willing to do this, and has also made the 
sorrows and sufferings.of my. earthly life the 
blessed means of detaching my heart from 
the love of it, and of giving me a longing, 
which seems each day to grow stronger, only 
to be made meet for my great change, to be 
sanctified wholly in body, soul, and spirit.” 
So, with but slight respites, Charlotte Elliott 
lived through her busy and influential life. 
Yes; busy and influential it was, in spite of 
its being that of an almost chronic invalid. 
In 1834 tae Elliotts became acquainted with 
a Miss Kiernan, of Dublin, who had for a 
number of years prepared the Christian Re- 
membrancer Pocket - Book, which Charlotte 


failing, undertook to edit, It was a pleasant 
was, enriched by many of her own original 
poems—the rest being composed of carefully 
selected private MSS. and letters, The sale 
increased wonderfully, and, the proceeds were 
given to a charitable institution in Dublin, 
which Miss Kiernan had founded. In her 
last illness, too, Miss Kiernan had prepared 
a hymn-book for invalids ; it came as a last 
legacy from her into Charlotte Elliott’s hands 
to be revised, and she inserted in it upwards of 
a hundred original hymns, composed either by 
herself or by the Rev. Hugh White, who had 
begun life as an officer in the army, but after- 
| wards took orders. In this hymn-book “ Just 
| as I am” was first published, and in a short 
time the sale of the book increased, and it 
| has. now reached the eighteenth thousand. 
In connection with this, the following anec- 
dote may be told.:— 
“ A young lady. friend was so struck with 








Elliott, at her request, now she was weak and | 


labour, in spite of much painful effort, and it | 





it, that she had it printed as a leaflet and 
widely circulated, without any idea by whom 
it had been composed. It happened rather 
curiously that while we were living at Tor 
quay, our valued Christian physician came to 
us one morning, having in his hand this 
leaflet. He offered it to my sister, saying, 
‘I am sure this will please you;” and great 
indeed was his astonishment at finding that 
it was written by herself, though by what 
means it had been thus printed and circulated 
she was utterly ignorant. Shortly after we 
became acquainted with the lady who had 
printed it.” 

In 1835 Miss Elliott was able to undertake 
a journey to Scotland, which afforded her 
great delight. She says :— 

‘When we crossed the Tweed, and entered 
the land I have so long loved and so often 
thought of, and. so earnestly desired to visit, 
I felt sensations of unusual delight, blended 
with heartfelt gratitude to Him who, even in 
this our brief earthly pilgrimage, provides for 
us, and. delights to bestow, so many vamed 
enjoyments, and sweet refreshments. Our 
friends. contrived that I should enter Scot- 
land by a road rich in beauty and in objects 
of interest. The silvery transparent Tweed, 
its richly-wooded banks, the fine seats, em- 
bosomed in wood around it, with the beauti- 
ful range of the Pentland Hills, far more 
beautiful than our favourite Malvern,—all 
these things woke up feelings that long had 
slept in my bosom; and often and. often the 
tear of rapture started to my eye.” 

In 1836 she was so ill that her life was de- 
spaired of; and, after this, she had but short 
escapes from pain; yet she writes thus :— 

“JT dwell upon the thought more and 
more, that our earthly life is only a short 
journey, some of its stages wearisome and 
long, perhaps, but not one that does not 
carry us nearer to our home ; and, blessed be 
God, not one that is not cheered by his 
presence, and passed through under his 
gracious direction; and while these are 
granted, the soul is happy, and even joyful, 
though she feels the burden and the clog of a 
suffering mortal frame. My own mental 
comfort, I own, almost surprises me, so 
constant even here is the sense of bodily 
weariness and indisposition ; but the sweet 
hope, almost amounting to conviction, that 
all is and will be well with me ultimately, 
that my light affliction, which is but for a 
moment, is working out even for-me an 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory—this 
carries. me, cheerfully on. And, as I do 
believe, my humble prayer will be answered 
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more and more, by the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness being formed in me, that so 
before I go hence and am no more seen, my 
Saviour may really be glorified in my body 
and spirit which are his, I am not only 
willing but thankful to suffer, because I 
believe that it is to make me a partaker of 
his holiness.” 

In March, 1842, she wrote to Miss Mon- 
crieff in reference to a proposal that the 
sisters Elliott should again visit Scotland, 
and reside for a time with her near Dal- 
keith :— 

“If I remember rightly, you have a great 
love for beautiful scenery and the retirement 
of the country; and to you, therefore, the 
romantic and lovely views from the windows 
of that pretty Gothic house, and from the ex- 
tensive park of Dalkeith, must prove a daily 
and hourly delight. How well I remember 
the rocky hill, the brawling torrent, the wind- 
ing river, the rich foliage, variegated with 
autumn tints,on which the window of the 
pretty chamber assigned to me looked out, 
and how greatly must you all enjoy such a 
residence in the opening spring! Few earthly 
schemes gould be more pleasurable to my be- 
loved Eleanor and myself, than to visit you 
and your dear brother in your present beau- 
tiful abode, and it may, perhaps, be one of 
the enjoyments our heavenly Father may 
have in store for us, during some future sum- 
mer, if our lives be prolonged. But at pre- 
sent our only desire and effort is not to look 
beyond the day, not to take any thought for 
the morrow—over which a shade of thick 
darkness hangs,—and never was the assertion 
more strictly verified, which is used as the 
argument to inforce that injunction, ‘ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evi/ thereof.’ I do 
not forget the goodness and mercy which 
have followed us all our days; and that for 
about half a century our family have been so 
distingushed and blessed above others as to 
be a wonder to many ; but I do feel that when 
two-thirds of life have been passed under the 
wing and in the sweet society and in a grow- 
ing oneness with a most delightful parent, 
whose mind has been a fountain of intellec- 
tual and spiritual refreshment, whose heart 
has been a well-spring of ever-flowing kind- 
ness, sympathy, and love, whose graces have 
become each year more lovely and more ma- 
ture, that from such a one to be parted for 
ever in this world, and to have, as it were, to 
begin life anew, when for us the sun is already 
low in the sky, and our day of life draws to- 
wards the evening—from such a mother the 
parting is like severing a limb from the body, 





and come what may hereafter, that ampu- 
tation can never cease to be felt.” 

The years sped on; and Charlotte Elliott 
lived much the same what to the world would 
have seemed a painful, monotonous life to 
live; her dreary, self-secluded winter time, 
relieved by a short summer run abroad or to 
some sweet country residence. Not seldom she 
was deemed to be near unto death, and de- 
spaired of, yet she recovered sufficiently to 
find pleasure in revising the Christian Re- 
membrancer Pocket-Book, or doing similar 
work. Her brother Henry, whom shehad never 
dreamt to survive, dropped away before her, 
to be deeply mourned for, but not without 
hope. When her weakness made it impossi- 
ble for her any longer to attend the church, 
which she so dearly loved, she said to her 
sister : “‘ My Bible ismy church. It is always 
open, and there is my High Priest ever wait- 
ing to receive me. ‘There I have my confes- 
sional, my thanksgiving, my psalms of praise, 
a field of promises, and a congregation of 
whom the world is not worthy—prophets and 
apostles, and martyrs and confessors — in 
short, all I can want there I find.” At the 
commencement of her eighty-first year she 
wrote :— 

“I feel that so great an age as mine 
requires three things—great faith, great 
patience, and great peace. Come what may 
during the year upon which we have entered, 
I firmly believe that goodness and mercy, 
like two guardian angels, will follow us during 
every day, in every hour, in every varying cir- 
cumstance through which we may have to 
pass—in every time of trouble sustaining 
and comforting us—the angel of his presence 
keeping ever by our side, and whispering, 
‘Fear not, for I am with thee; be not dis- 
mayed, for I am thy God.’ We may have to 
part for a short season with each other; but 
He has promised never, never to leave us— 
never, never to forsake us.” 

Her sister writes that— 

“The last manifestation of consciousness 
was on the morning of her death, when, 
on her sister repeating to her their text for 
the day, ‘Thine eyes shall see the King in 
his beauty, they shall behold the land that 
is very far off,’ she clasped her hands toge- 
ther ; and as she raised her eyes to heaven, 
a beam came over her countenance, which 
showed that she fully entered into the pre- 
cious words, and was realising the glorious 
vision she was so soon to behold. On the 
evening of that day, September 22nd, at 
ten o’clock, without any apparent suffering, 
or the slightest struggle, she fell asleep in 
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Jesus, so peacefully that it was difficult to 
fix the moment when the gentle breathing 
ceased.” 

The facts and incidents we have given 
will have sufficiently shown to our readers 
that Charlotte Elliott exhibited, in a high 
degree, the virtues of self-denial, patience, 
faith, love, and zeal for good works. An invalid, 
almost always in pain, she was, notwithstand- 
ing, never idle. If in the last resort she had 
to realise, with Milton, that ‘‘ they also serve 
who only stand and wait,” she even then con- 
trived to make her work the sweeter for 
her song ; and she never ceased to shed abroad 
a fragrance of joy, such as would attract the 
young to religion as few things will. Why 
should religion be gloomy? The Christian, 
of all persons, should be cheerful—the dis- 
penser of solemn joy. Charlotte Elliott must 
be held forth in this light for a moment, else 
no justice were done to her. Never have we 
come in contact with a more cheerful person. 
Far from narrow, prejudiced, or irritable, she 
is exactly the woman you would wish to be 
beside you either in your happiest or your 
most sorrowful moments. She has the faculty 
of touching the most commonplace things 
with the glow of feeling and conviction: she 
is always richly experimental, and recom- 
mends her teaching by her character. What 
a fresh, pure, abounding delight she has in 
nature, too—in all things that are fair and 
of good report! There is not a querulous 
sentence in any one of those letters. The 
bulk of them were addressed to her friend, 
Miss Scott Moncrieff, to a younger sister, and 
to her nephew, Mr. W. H. Elliott, a Bengal 
civilian. Is there not something of reproof 
to many of us—to our discontents, and com- 
plainings, and sluggish ways of excusing our- 
selves in the lukewarm doing of our duty— 
when we find an old lady of eighty, who for 
years and years had not had a day free from 
intense pain, writing thus — 

“* My sweet Mary,—The May is nearly out, 
and is filling the air with fragrance, and the 
lilacs and laburnums and horse-chestnut blos- 
soms beautify the lawn on every side ; while 
the azaleas and rhododendrons in the beds 
begin to look so gay and lovely that I say to 
myself every hour nearly, ‘O that Willie and 
Mary were here to enjoy them with us, surely 
there can be nothing more lovely!’ ... I 
think you have not the strength to come only 
for a day, and to us both it would be an ex- 
quisite pleasure to tell you viva voce on the 
spot how thoroughly we are enjoying our 
sojourn here, and how the lovely season seems 
to bring out fresh beauties every day. 





“Tt was only yesterday that the interdict 
on my using my poor eye was removed, and 
it is very weak and tearful still; but my first 
use of it is to write this poor note to you, 
to tell you that I hardly believed it pos- 
sible that, at my age, and with all the infir- 
mities it brings, I could have derived such 
pure, unmixed delight from any earthly spot 
as I have felt here since the weather became 
fine: would that you had seen my Eleanor 
Jane, at past eleven last night, standing at 
your open window, fascinated by the scene, 
the full moon pouring a flood of radiance over 
the lawn, the shadows sleeping beneath, and 
all so deliciously quiet and lovely, that we 
felt it was almost a shame to go to bed and 
leave it... .. There seems no end of lovely 
scenery ; my only fear is that I should get 
too fond of it were I to be here long, so that 
it is very well that we shall not incur the 
danger. Never since I used to stay with my 
beloved Caroline in her grove at Harrow have 
I enjoyed nature in her spring loveliness so 
much as I have done here, nor have I ever 
heard such nightingales, thrushes, robins, &c., 
they all seem in an ecstasy of happiness. 
Then we have peaceful sheep and placid 
cows, and two nice little foals with their 
mothers to put life into the scene.” 

And we cannot part from the more recent 
of these two books without giving our readers 
this other glimpse of the character of the 
author of “ Just as I am :”— 

“ T sometimes feel and fear that my faculties 
are so dwindling away (now that I have 
crossed the boundary line set to mark and to 
limit the term of human life), that I have no 
power to write anything worth the perusal of 
those I love; and I have also come to feel 
that these aftecting words apply even to the 
effort of writing a letter, ‘ Yet is their strength 
but labour and sorrow ;’ so different is it now 
with me to what it once was, when letter_ 
writing was a real pleasure, and I scarcely 
knew how to stop my pen. 


* * * * * 


‘The text you gave me is a beautiful one, 
and I have taken the whole verse to write 
down in my pocket-book as a memorial of 
you throughout the year. ‘And therefore 
will the Lord wait, that He may be gracious 
unto you; and therefore will He be exalted, 
that He may have mercy upon you, for the 
Lord is a God of judgment ; blessed are they 
that wait for Him.’ There is a beautiful reci- 
procity in the mutual attitude of our God and 
our own souls, the one toward the other. He 
waiting to be gracious to us and to bless us ; 
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and we, waiting to be blessed and pardoned 
and comforted by Him.” 

Such a simplicity and gracious sweetness 
are not often found in the aged apart from 


Christian influence and belief—surely an- | 
other proof, if that were needed, of its moral | 


supremacy, and even of the divineness of its 
origin. 
E. CONDER GRAY. 





THE FIRST CHRISTMAS SERMON. 
By THE EDITOR. 


7 fps: ever bright and fair,” minister- 

ing spirits though they are, sent forth 
to minister to the heirs of salvation, have 
seldom been sent ‘to preach the gospel. It is 
not the outspread wings of angels, but the 
feet of men, that have usually seemed so 
beautiful upon the mountains, bringing good 
tidings, publishing peace. And there is one 
thing obviously fitted to make men, at ordi- 
nary times, better messengers of God's grace 
than even ‘the angels could be. Men can 
tell their fellows that they have themselves 
tasted the blessing which they offer to them, 
and found it infinitely precious. Just as a 
man bitten bya fiery serpent, who had looked 
on the serpent of brass, could urge his suffer- 
ing neighbour to go and do likewise more 
persuasively ‘than even Moses himself, so 
those who have used the balm of Gilead to 
the healing of their souls can speak of it with 
far more effect than could even an angel, 
to men full of wounds ‘and bruises and 
putrefying sores. Our Lord, in the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes, did not give them 
with his own hands 'to the multitude, but first 
to the disciples, and they to the people. 
Hungry though the people were, a feeling of 
awe might have kept them from eating, had 
not the food been handed to them by men of 
their own flesh and blood, who had eaten 
before ‘them, and found it to be meat 
indeed. 

But there were a few great occasions on 
which the rule was broken, and angels 
became the preachers. These occasions 
were more than great—they were the grand- 
est ever known. The three most joyful words 
ever spoken on earth were spoken by angels, 
announcing three great facts in our Lord’s 
history — Christ is born, Christ is risen, 
Christ is coming again! It was meet 
that these truths should be made known 
by heavenly messengers ; that they should 
in this way be surrounded with the glory 
of heaven, and associated with beings 
who stand habitually before the throne. 
Men were to be thus taught that these 
are truths of heavenly origin and heavenly 





bearing; fitted to lift them up far above 
the atmosphere of earth, far above all that 
is born of the flesh; up to the region of 
purest bliss and honour, to the radiance 
and the fragrance of the paradise of 
God. 

But was there not a strange want of keep- 
ing between the preachers and the congrega- 
tion, especially when the first of the three 
words was uttered—this first Christmas ser- 
mon, as we may call it—“ Unto you is born 
: . a Saviour?” No doubt, if heavenly 
preachers were like some of us, the angel 
who preached at Bethlehem would have 
been somewhat mortified both at the number 
and the quality of his audience. To receive 
such :a message ‘as he had to deliver, it might 
have been thought that in ‘the grandest 
temple in the world its highest princes and 
philosophers should be gathered, and that, 
rising to receive the ambassador of heaven, 
they should listen with bowed heads to the 
tidmgs. borne to them by so august a mes- 
senger. But “my ways are not your ways, 
neither are your thoughts my thoughts, saith 
the Lord.” The audience were a few lonely 
shepherds, watching their flocks by night, 
near a Hebrew village ; probably raw lads, 
not even the venerable old men of our fancy; 
with soiled persons and well-worn garments 
appropriate to'so poor a calling. Yet surely, 
m the selection of such an audience, there 
was a great significance. It foreshadowed 
that influence of the gospel by which the 
lonely are cheered and the dark enlightened, 
the poor enriched and the far-off brought 
nigh. It was the first of a series of gracious 
surprises that have been repeated since, in 
every age; like the surprise of the men taken 
from the highways and hedges to sit down at 
the marriage-feast ; the surprise of the prodi- 
gal son, when he felt his father’s arms round 
his neck, and his warm ‘kiss on his cheek; 
the surprise of the woman who was a sinner, 
when she found a free forgiveness; the 
surprise of the leper, when Christ laid his 
hand ‘on his polluted person, and his flesh 
came back to ‘himas the flesh of a little child. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS SERMON. 








It is a privilege, with the return of the 
season, to sit under the angel’s wings, and 
listen anew to the first Christmas sermon. But 
we do not need particular seasons to make 
the birth of Christ a welcome and seasonable 
subject. Do we not think of it far too little? 
Is it not true that while in every evangelical 
discourse the death of Christ is continually 
present, but little specific reference is made 
to his d:rth? God forbid that we should 
forget the one, but surely we may take more 
pains to remember the other. It was to the 
birth chiefly that the Old Testament saints 
looked forward ; it was with the new-bom 
infant in his arms that Simeon felt his heart 
so full, and sung ,the Wune dimittis. It was 
the birth that first stirred the hearts of the 
early disciples—‘‘ The Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us ;” and even St. Paul, 
to whom more than any other it was given to 
know the mystery and meaning of the death, 
could not restrain his rapture when he 
thought of the human nature which our Lord 
assumed, ‘‘ Without controversy, great. is 
the mystery of godliness; God was mani- 
fest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, 
seen of angels, preached unto the Gentiles, 
believed on in the world, received up into 
glory.” 

The truths in the first Christmas sermon 
are very simple yet very grand. ‘There is 
a Saviour ; that Saviour is do7#; He is born 
to you--such were the tidings of great joy to 
all people brought on that night by the 
angel; and such evermore is “the ever- 
lasting gospel.” 

1. There is a Saviour. The word is full 
and emphatic; He is not merely a helper, or 
a healer, or a teacher, or a guide, or a friend, 
but a Saviour. If we were only weak, a 
helper would suffice; if we were only sick, 
a healer ; if only ignorant, ‘a teacher ; if only 
out of the way, a guide; if only forlorn, a 
friend ; but Christ is more—He is a Saviour ; 
“ Thou shalt .call his name Jesus, for He 
shall save his people from their sins.” It is 
a common enough feeling that we need 
something ; itis not a common feeling that 
what we need is a Saviour. Natural religion 
teaches us that we are imperfect and depend- 
ent creatures, and that we need something 
from God ; but many recoil from the notion 


| that what they need is nothing less than 


a Saviour. Must not this arise from igno- 
rance of sin? Do not men content them- 
selves with vague and slight impressions of 
that which has brought death into our world 
with all our woe, and which, beyond all 


doubt, ever tends to drag us further down | 


| ness P 





toward the region of all disorder and dark- 
If men everywhere would give but 
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one earnest hour to probe and ponder sin, | 


they would surely be more ready to welcome 
a Saviour. Are you not its slaves? Are 
you able to shake it off? Are you able 
to fashion your lives according to your 
own ideal? Does a sense of sin never 
humble you even before men? What means 
that secret aversion to personal communion 
with God you feel so often, when you ought 


to pray, or to think of Him? Can you, | 


with undisturbed hearts, fancy God looking 
over your past life, setting your iiquities 
before Him, your secret sins in the light 
of his countenance? Only think of the day 
of judgment, and the holy light in which 
everything will then be placed ; think of the 
holy angels, and the holy heaven where 
nothing shall dwell that is not absolutely 
pure; and say whether that which you need 
to fit you for this is not indeed a Saviour, 
and whether, above all the words m the 
angel’s sermon, you have not cause to wel- 
come the word which tells you that Christ is 
mighty to SAVE? 

Or, turning your ‘eyes outward, survey the 
world, so full of disorder. Think of ‘all its 
disregard of God ; think of its dark tempta- 
tions and horrid seductions; its wars so 
brutal and barbarous; its fierce thirst for 
gain, breedmg unnumbered wrongs and 
cruelties; its slimy streams of lust, pouring 
pollution even where civilisation waves her 
fairest banners. Is all this, think you, to 
heal itself, or burn itself out, like a fire of 
faggots? Little prospect, truly, is there of 
such a consummation! What would remam 
for us but utterly to despair of our ‘world, 
but for the announcement in the angel’s 
sermon of. the advent of a Saviour, and but 
for that Saviour’s own promise forthe future, 
“ Behold, I make all things new!” 

2. The Saviour announced is dorn. He 
comes into our world as one of our own race, 
a brother full of human tenderness, ‘and in 
that capacity and relation He saves. He 
does not offer salvation in a tone of imperial 
condescension, like the almoner of some rich 
man that stands on a lofty pedestal, and, 
clothed in all the insignia of high office, 
scatters the superfluities of a princely table. 
But He comes down, he draws near, He be- 
comes one of us, He is born as we are born, 
He is weak in the flesh as we are weak in the 
flesh, He is mortal ‘as we are mortal, and ‘yet 
He saves with agreat'salvation. It is no lordly 
stranger who comes among us, but who, how. 
ever kind, must for ever remain at a nameless 
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| distance from us; but “unto us a child is 


born, unto-us a Son is given.” 

Men are so constituted, that even a 
little kindness done in a brotherly way is 
infinitely more touching than any amount 
of lordly condescension. Who is most 


‘likely to raise up the poor wretch that 
‘has sunk to the lowest depths of pollu- 
_tion—the well-meaning stranger, who conde- 


scends to take notice of him, and from the 
heights of his own respectability, calls on him 


| to change his degraded life, and become a 


new man? or the homely friend who sits 


| down at his fireside, takes hold of his pol- 
| luted hand, hears all his tale of temptation 





and guilt, is deeply vexed and grieved, but 
has for him a word of kind and Christian 
cheer, and not only points him upward, but 
goes with him on the way, clears the steps for 
him, and helps his tottering feet to climb? 
And is not this the way of Christ and his sglva- 
tion, only a poor faint image of it? Into what 
an intimate relation to us has He come, and 
in how kind and brotherly a way does He help 
us! If He was to become a man, He might 
have been created, like Adam, in the maturity 
of his strength ; but it was his will to know 
human nature at its weakest; to know all 
about it, to know all that is characteristic of 
the different stages of human life ; to be the 
child as well as the man. “ When thou 
tookest upon thee to deliver man, thou didst 
not abhor the Virgin’s womb.” And thus, 
when we think of our Saviour, we think of a 
true brother—one who was familiar with the 
whole circle of human weakness, though with- 
out sin; who to save us did not put forth the 
might of his divine nature merely, but strug- 
gled through all the feebleness and all the 
fears of humanity ; struggled against opposi- 
tion, and desertion, and loneliness ; strug- 
gled on and struggled through; went as 
aman into the fiery furnace ; went as a man 
into the dismal grave ; bore as a man all our 
sins ; but was, at the same time, “the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, and the Prince 
of Peace.” 

3... The angel pointed his sermon perso- 
nally— Unto you is born a Saviour. The offer 
is to all, but each must deal with it, for unless 
we actively accept it, we must be held to re- 
fuse. The offer is to all ; and if we consider 
that all are in rebellion against God, the 
divine generosity that appears in it is very 
wonderful. When was a rebellion against 
human authority followed by a universal offer 
of pardon? Not after the fatal day of Cullo- 
den, as many a tradition of blood and ven- 








geance shows. Not after our Indian mutiny, 
conspicuous for mercy though the Viceroy 


was. Not after the North had subdued the | 


South in America, and still less when in 
France the Commune was vanquished, and 
its crimes revenged. But here the offer is to 
all—“ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters.” 


But then the offer must be dealt with by | 


men individually. The mere fact that a Sa- 
viour is born is not enough, else how could 
any of the Jews have died in their sins? 
There must be an acceptance of the offer, a 


uniting of your life with Christ’s, a receiving | 


of his grace, a surrender of your heart and 
life to Him. If hand grasp not hand, if heart 
meet not with heart, if soul blend not 
with soul, all is in vain. Lay hold of this 
word of the angels, this “unto you,” and 


let each translate it for himself, “ unto me | 
To many, the incarnation | 


a child is born.” 
only gave and gives the opportunity for re- 


jecting Christ. ‘‘ He came unto his own, and | 
his own received him not.” That was enough | 


to shut them out of his kingdom. “ But as 
many as received Him, to them He gave 
power to become sons of God, even to them 
who believed on his name.” Between this 
receiving and not receiving lies all the dif- 
ference of salyation and perdition. It is the 
opportunity of receiving Christ anew that 
makes the celebration of his birth a privilege, 
— of getting a fresh hold of our Saviour-brother, 
of feeling anew that we have an interest in 
Him and in his love, that having once 
loved us, He will love us to the end, that 
He has only gone before us to his Father's 
home to prepare a mansion for us, and that 
when He returns He will take us unto him- 
self, that where He is, there we may also be. 

What are all the festivities of the season, 
compared with this great privilege? What 
are all our Christmas greetings, and gifts, and 
feasts, it the one grand glory of Christmas be 
wanting, if the one unspeakable gift has never 
been heartily received, and is not recetved 
anew? What if no vital influences from Christ 
have been admitted into our hearts—no holi- 
ness, no charity, no uprightness? What if 
Christ passes by us, on his way to glory, and 
we, instead of following Him, go hobbling 
along in another direction? What can it 
then avail us that Christ was born, or that the 
angel proclaimed his birth? Let no man 
dream that he knows the true joy of Christ- 
mas, unless he can say with his heart, “ Onto 


me was this day born a Saviour, who is Christ | 


the Lord.” 
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FOR PITY’S SAKE. 


By THE AUTHOR or “ Ropert Hoit’s ILLusion,” Etc. 


CHAPTER IV. 


T:. was 
not 
more 


than 





som c- 
thing of 
satisfac 
tion the 
possi 





afriend. 


The desire of her life for years past had been 


for a friend who should be older and wiser 
and more cultured than herself, above her in 
every way. If he, or she, were also good, 


/not only in a moral, but in a spiritual sense, 


so much the better. 

It was not wonderful, then, that a man 
coming so near to her standard as the Rector 
did should be a welcome visitor in the room 
over the druggist’s shop; and the more fre- 
quent his visits became, the more keenly Jane 
learnt to.appreciate them. Life was no more 
so lonely and “iste as it had been. The 
days when he came had a warmth and colour 
of their own. It seemed to her that her 
mind and brain had lain -partially dormant 
before. Even her troubles grew lighter. She 
thought they might grow lighter still if she 
could tell them to him ; but she could not do 
that, at any rate, not yet awhile. Meantime 
his coming and going were the grand events 
of her lonely unwitnessed life. 

And this being so, how should he not dis- 
As I have said before, he was a 
man of quick perception ; and his perceptions 
in all things concerning Jane Francis were 
rapidly and strangely intensified. He noted 


things that he hardly dared to understand— | 


things that moved him at one time to thrills 
of ineffable pleasure, at another to pangs of 
IV. Ns. 


‘strife and pain and -self-reproach. 





bility of 


Not the 
shghtest change in her escaped him. Her 
more frequent smile, her softer and less 
abrupt mode of speech, the look of appealing 
confidence that he saw occasionally in. her 
eyes—all these things added to the struggle 
that was going on within him. 

On one point only he failed to influence 
her as he could have wished ; she would not 
consent to undertake any definite work 
amongst the poor. “Not at present,” she 

Lid gravely. She did not give her reason ; 
but her eyes drooped as she spoke, and as 
she turned away her face there was an ex- 
pression of pain on it. The Rector was 
silenced and saddened for the moment. 
Surely there could have been no mystery in 
her life? He put away the thought as an 
insult to her; and made reparation by re- 
membering things that had come to his know- 
ledge unsuspected by her. If she would not 
undertake definite work, he knew for certain 
that she was working indefinitely, and work- 
ing in the bravest way. Her medical and 
sanitary knowledge, which was considerable, 
had done good service among the sickly in- 
habitants of Quant’s Yard ; he had heard her 
advice and opinions quoted not seldom of 
late, and that she had watched all might by | 
the sick and the dying he had learnt with | 
something of surprise. Jane never alluded 
in any way to these facts, but the Rector | 
pondered over them not a little. Doubtless 
certain changes in her were owing to his in- | 
fluence. Was it unnatural under the circum- | 
stances that he should, consciously or un- 
consciously, take credit for them all? or if 
he took it in a way that was something more 
han flattering ? 

But. his visits were not all on Jane’s ac- 
count. He spent quite as much time in | 
Nathan Dale’s workroom as he spent in the | 
room over the shop. And Nathan had learnt 
to look forward to his coming with a pleasure 
not altogether unlike that-of his niece. It | 
was not now only a sympathetic and culti- 
vated listener who came; the Rector ventured 
to talk as well as-to listen, and none but him- 
self knew with what unlooked-for response. 

The spring was verging into summer now. 
The Rector was at home in his parish, and 
had overcome the chief difficulties connected 
with its working. He still worked hard him- 
self—hard and conscientiously. His old love 
of humanity had received a little special em- 
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| naturally enough, invested them with likeable 
qualities. The disappointment haunted her 
all day ; and it seemed to her that she was 


phasis, but this did not interfere with its 


general scope. | 
A coincidence happened to him on one of | 











these summer days, one of those curious little | 


accords between the outer and the inner life 
that occur so often. He was coming up 
from Turner's Garth, leaving fever and 
wretchedness and wickedness behind him, 
and hastening out to the sunshine and freer 
air of Whingate. He had just heard, some- 
what to his distress, that Jane Francis had 
been in Turner’s Garth all night. It was not 
right, not safe, not prudent. Did her uncle 
know? he wondered. Should he call? What 
a curious thing it was that he had never yet 
met her either in the street, or in any house 
save her own home ! 

A minute later, and Jane Francis was 
passing the short-sighted Rector with a slight 
bow. It wasnot too late. He stopped, told 
her what he had heard, and besought her +o 
be careful. He turned to accompany her a 
little way, but he could not say all he wanted 
to say in the street. He would call on the 
morrow. Jane glanced up with visible grati- 
fication, which the Rector perceived with a 
warm thrill, and an unusually bright smile; 
neither for‘a moment dreaming that this mute 
responsiveness was being noticed and in- 
stantly comprehended by Mrs. Rushbrooke. 


| Jane had seen the little woman approaching 


| with her two overpowering daughters ; 





the 
Rector did not, as usual, see them until they 
were quite close. He stopped, exclaimed 
with surprise, and Jane was gliding away with 
another bow, when she perceived that the 
Rector was introducing somebody in his 
pleasant manner. It was her own name that 
she heard, and one Miss Rushbrooke was 
bowing to her distantly, and one was glancing 
sideways, and Mrs. Rushbrooke was frowning 
disapprovingly. They had seen the quaint 
little figure at church, and Mrs. Rushbrooke 
had learnt something from Hallett, her maid, 
of Miss Francis, and the Rector’s visits to the 
druggist’s shop; but she had never dreamt 
that this little creature with the shabby jacket, 
and staring eyes, and great white forehead, 
was Miss Francis° The Miss Rushbrookes 
stood silent as usual, Mrs. Rushbrooke talked 
to her brother, Jane stood for one uncom- 
fortable surprised minute by Mr. Harcourt’s 
side, and then, with a dignified “good 
morning,” that met with barely perceptible 
response, except from him, she turned away. 
I believe that the strongest feeling of all in 
her heart was astonishment. She had seen 
these people, the Rector’s sister and nieces, 


before ; and liking: him so much, she had, | 





more sorry for their sakes than for her own. 
And Mr. Harcourt was sorry too, but sorry 
only for Jane. With his sister and nieces he 
was indignant ; and it was not in him to keep 
such indignation quite to himself. Yet it was 
difficult for him to express exactly what he 


felt, indeed it \was diffieult for him to intro-- 


duce the subject at all. He had never men- 
tioned Jane’s mame tovany one: Once or 
twice when his ‘Weart and brain had seemed 
suffused, as:it»were, with her presence, when 
her eloquent:eyesaand face had troubled him, 
and her voice had’ Imgered sympathetically on 
his ear, more*than once at such times he 
had yearned:almost painfully to speak of. her 
to some one; but there had been no one 
near him to avhom he could so speak, even 
indifferently, without a sense of ‘betraying 
both himself‘ard Jane. He hatlmever tried 
to account for this reticence, mor for the 
reverent, tender dislike he had to hearing 
even her name spoken by the ruder lips cf 
others ; but it seemed to him that this dislike 


was stronger than ever when Mrs. Rushbrooke |! 


asked abruptly, and not without effort— 

“Where on earth did you pick up that 
odd-looking little creature you were talking 
to to-day, Wilmot?” 


“T suppose you mean Miss’ Francis?” he}! 


replied quietly. 

“Yes, I think you said that was her name. 
Whatever made you dream of introducing 
her?” 

“T rather wanted you toknowher. Itdid 
not occur to me that she would have: anything 
to fear, either from your rudeness or that of 
your daughters,” said the Rector, speaking a 
great deal more sententiously than was his 
wont. Then he paused awhile, and added 
with emphasis, “ And I may as well explain 
to you, that in future I shall consider any 
discourtesy shown to her as intended equally 
for myself.” 

Mrs. Rushbrooke moved in her chair un- 
easily; This was even worse than she had 
feared. But she was not wanting. 

“Rudeness!” she exclaimed, with a kind 
of odd animated asperity. “I don’t know 
what you mean by rudeness in this instance. 
You didn’t expect me to make a familiar 
friend of her on the spot, J hope. But. it 
strikes me it would take a good deal of what 
you call rudeness, or something like it, to 
keep so much selfassurance as that in its 
place.” 

“ Miss Francis! is self-assured,” the Rector 
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“Ttis a trait of her character that | 
I admire immensely.” 


“Oh, indeed! I should say you stand | 
alone in your admiration.” Ais, 
“Perhaps. I am not afraid of standing 


alone—in that or in anything else.” 

“You don’t really mean to say that you | 
admire self-assurance in a woman?” asked 
Elinor languidly from the sofa. 

“Yes, I do. A character wanting that | 
usually wants some other very important | 
elements. I don’t mean to say that I admire 
an exaggerated form of it, nor when it leads | 
to display, nor to flippancy, nor to any other | 
undesirable thing. But I must own I think | 
it a most pitiable thing to see women, or | 
men either, wanting self-confidence enough 
to carry them painlessly through the most | 
ordinary duties of life.” 

Jane Francis was gradually lost sight of in 
the conversation, much to the Rector’s satis- 
faction. Yet he was a little unhappy that 
night and restless. This difficulty was not as | 


| other difficulties, something to be met with a | 


little laughter and a good deal of resolution. 
It involved others, and others who did’ not 
look at things from the same point of view | 
as he did. He had been a long time making | 
up his mind—it was not yet made up—but 
he knew that when once he had decided, no | 
human consideration would turn him from | 
his decision. And this latter fact his sister 
knew likewise, and the knowledge did not 
tend to her peace of mind. 


CHAPTER V, 


On the afternoon of the following day 
Jane was in her own room, a room mean and 
shabby like the rest of the house, carpetless 
and curtainless. And it was not even tidy— 
tidiness was all but impossible, seeing ‘that it 
was crowded with books from the one end to 
the other, and that there wasno book-shelves. 
Books were piled on the floor on either side 
of the bed, books were piled on the chairs 
and on the drawers, the drawers were for the 
most part filled with books, and a large old- 
fashioned dining-table that stood by the win- 
dow, where the dressing-table should have 
been, was filled’ with books, pamphlets, 
and magazines of all descriptions. There 
was no method in Jane’s mania for books. 
The literature’ of every age was represented 
in some form or other. And all manner of 
subjects, all shades of opinion claimed her 
attention by turn. Presently there was a 
knock at the door. “The Rector,” she said 
to herself, with a smile of pleasure, laying 
down her book and hastening to admit him. 








As I have said, Jane ai 1 no colour in 7 
| face, but her lips were tinged quite brilliantly. 
I hardly know what made them white on the 


|sudden as she opened the door, whether 


it was disappointment, or annoyance, or a 
foolish indefinable fear. It was not the Rector 
who stood on the rickety wooden gallery, 
but three fine ladies, in sweeping silks and 


| soft lace, and with brilliant colours mingling, 


, and blending, and making each figure seem 
part of the other. Mrs. Rushbrooke had 
‘caught the trick of the Rector’s smile. She 
was saying quite pleasantly— 

** How do you do, Miss Francis ? We were 
in the neighbourhood, so we thought we 
would call—not inopportunely, I hope.” 

And the Miss Rushbrookes were behind, 
making attempts to smile, though apparently 
as much to each other as to Jane. There 
was no alternative. Jane could only bow 
and ask them to come in, her cheeks burning 
as she led the way, her breath coming quickly, 
her hands rigidly clasped. Yet nothing of 
her ordinary, or rather extraordinary, dignity 


| was wanting. Her nature was one of those 


in whom an acces of nervousness, more surely 
than anything else, produces the cool, calm, 
deliberate movements of self-confidence. This 
it was that made her such a puzzle to some 
people. She was well enough aware that her 
temperament was one needing self-control at 
times, and when the times came she exag- 
gerated the necessity, becoming, apparently, a 


| very model of self-assurance and collectedness. 


But to-day Mrs. Rushbrooke’s fluent tongue 
was a great aid to her. 

“ And how is your uncle?” she began as 
soon as she was fairly seated, and had made 
a mental inventory of the shabby furniture. 
“He is a dear old man—dquite a character. 
I have come to the shop for things ever so 
many times for the sake of having a chat 
with him. So quaint, isn’t he? Quite a 
typical Yorkshireman! Have you lived with 
him long?” 

“Yes ; since before I can remember.” 

Jane spoke with unusual hauteur. She 
was not aware that she did so; but Mrs. 
Rushbrooke’s familiarity of voice and manner 
were distressing beyond measure to her. 

“ Really !” continued the little woman in 
the same tones. “ It must have been an odd 
kind of life for you. Weren’t your parents 
living, and didn’t you go to school?” 


Jane answered both questions in the nega- | 
Mrs. Rushbrooke almost shrieked her | 


tive. 
surprise, 

’ “ Never went to school! 
earth were you educated ?” 


Then how on 
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“T have never had any education,” replied | why you should,” she went on. “ For in- 


Jane in her quietest tones, and looking with 
grave eyes at Mrs. Rushbrooke. 

“You have—never—had any ?” 

“No.” 

The Miss Rushbrookes blushed a little for 
Jane, who apparently had not sufficient sen- 
sitiveness to blush for herself. 


“Can’t you read?” asked Cecilia with | 


languid amazement. 

“Yes, I can read,” replied Jane, without 
even the shadow of a smile. 

“ And write?” asked Elinor. 

“Only very badly.” 

“ Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Rushbrooke. ‘I 
blame your uncle very much indeed ; and is 

“Pardon me,” interrupted Jane, with em- 





|| phatic lips and eyes that sparkled a little. 
; * Pardon me, no blame attaches to my uncle. 


I was penniless, and he was, poor. He has 
taught me what he knew himself—or, at any 


|| rate, as much of it perhaps as I am capable 


of taking in.” 

Oh, well ; I didn’t know,” said Mrs. Rush- 
brooke apologetically ; adding in the same 
breath, “‘ Your name isn’t the same as your 
uncle’s. I suppose your mother was his sister?” 

“ Yes ; Iris only sister.” 

“And what was your father?” 

“A surgeon.” 

“Oh, indeed! In Sedgeborough ?” 

“No; in York,” replied Jane, making 
extra efforts to keep quite calm. 

“ Really!” Then Mrs. Rushbrooke paused 
awhile. 

“Tt’s quite a pity about your education,” 
she resumed, presently. “But you are only 
young. Couldn’t you set to work now and 
learn something ?” 

“*T dare say I might.” 

“Certainly you might, and we can lend 
you some books, I fancy I still have some 
of my daughters’. lesson-books. I’Jl have a 
turn out some wet day, and see what we 
can find. And do let me persuade you to 
begin trying to improve yourself a little,” 
begged Mrs. Rushbrooke, with affectionate 


patronage. She could afford to be affection- 
ate now. Whata fool she had been! She 
might go away quite happy at once. Her 


brother, the Rev. Wilmot Harcourt, Rector 
of Sedgeborough, marry a girl who would 
probably have to make a mark instead of 
signing her name in the register! She would 
never again be so ready to distress herself 
about impossibilities. All this was running 
in her mind as she begged Jane to begin to 
improve herself. 

‘It seems to me there are so many reasons 
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stance, your uncle is an old man, and you 
say he is poor: what would become of you if 
he were to die do you think ?” 

Again the sudden white came to Jane’s lips, 
but Mrs. Rushbrooke did not perceive it. , 

“* My uncle intends that I shall go abroad, 
I believe. We have friends both in France 
and Switzerland.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Rushbrooke, 
yet more relieved. ‘Still that is no reason 
why you shouldn’t take my advice. Quite 
the contrary. Why, you ought to know 
something of French if you are intending to 
go on the Continent.” 

Jane did not reply. It had struck her 
some time before that perhaps she was carry- 
ing matters a little too far. Remembering a | 
certain pile of French classics that stood on 
the floor of her bedroom, Jane said nothing of 
her willingness to learn the language in which 
they were written. 

“And now we must be going, my dears,” 
Mrs. Rushbrooke said, turning to her daugh- 
ters. “We decided to go to the Manor, you 
know. ‘The carriage was ordered for three.” 

Of course the Miss Rushbrookes knew, 
but Jane did not; and it might be that- the 
information had an effect upon her different | 
from any intended by Mrs. Rushbrooke. It | 
was not a visible effect. Jane did not start, nor 
blush, nor give any outward sign of the sudden 
perturbation that was disquieting her heart. 
For after all, though no mention has been | 
made of the fact, Jane Francis had a heart. 

“* We shall come and see you again,” Mrs. 
Rushbrooke said, actually shaking hands with 
Jane. ‘And I dare say Mr. Harcourt will 
be coming to see your uncle again soon. He | 
went up to town this morning, quite unex- 
pectedly, to see a friend who is very ill. He 
will return to-morrow, I dare say. Good- 
bye. I won’t forget the books.” 

There were great powers both of love and 
of friendship in the frail, half-weary looking 
little woman who was left standing in the 
cheerless, lonely room. She had been in- 
clined to quarrel with its loneliness occasion- | 
ally—not often; but she thought she could | 
never be so inclined again. Would it be| 
like this after?—if that after ever came. 
Would the human world of what was called 
society be as disappointing on a fuller view 
as it was in such glimpses as these? Perhaps 
it would ; but she would be mdependent of 
it then, or, at any rate, not dependent for 
any necessary satisfaction or happiness. Jane’s 
life was a life that was rapidly losing all con- 
sciousness of a present tense. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE postman’s knock was so rare a thing 


on the wooden gallery, that Jane Francis | 


might be excused for a little fluttering of 
heart when she heard it. But she behaved 
strangely with the letter. It was addressed 
to her—addressed in a masculine and most 
illegible handwriting, yet clearly the hand- 
writing of a man of culture. She turned it 
over in her hands, smiled with whitening 
lips, smiled again with cheeks and _ lips 
of burning crimson; then laid it unopened 
on the table, and went on with her knitting, 
her fingers flying as though she did but pre- 
tend to knit. 


Half an hour later she took the letter in | 
This time she opened it, | 


her hand again. 
and began to read. It would have been 
barely decipherable to any one unaccustomed 
to the handwriting; but Jane was not un- 
accustomed. As she read her cheeks paled 
to even more than their wonted paleness ; 
and when she had finished reading she went 


to her own room, and threw herself on the | 


floor, sobbing, stifling her sobs, crying silently, 
passionately, I had almost said hopelessly, 
but she was by no means without hope. 

It was two hours after this when the 
Rector called. He was less radiant than 
usual, and as he sat down opposite to Jane, 
no radiance whatever was visible in him. He 
stopped speaking somewhat suddenly, ther 
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*“T don’t want you to tell me anything 
that you would rather not tell,” he said, 
speaking again with effort; “but I have 
hoped for some time that you looked upon 
me as a friend, and ‘friend’ is a word that I 
never use lightly, not even in my own thought. 
It means a great deal to me. Will you tell 
me what it means to you?” 

“That I could never do,” said Jane 
emphatically, her eyes’ brightening as she 
spoke, her whole frame seeming to recover 
tension. “I think sometimes it means too 
much to be used in this world at all.” 

The Rector smiled. “I hardly think 
friendship will be the necessary thing in 
another world that it often is in this,” he said 
quietly, “But as you say, this scarcely 
seems the place for its full development. 
One man needs a friend, and cannot find 
one though he spend his life in the search. 
Another needing friendship more urgently, re- 
| fuses it though it stands knocking at his door.” 

Jane considered a moment— 

“ You are misunderstanding me,” she said, 
with more ease and deliberation than Mr. 
| Harcourt cared to see. “I do not refuse 
| friendship; but it has come in my way so 
| seldom that I hardly know how to accept it. 
| I have never yet dared to think of you un- 
| reservedly as my friend, but I have been 
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| 
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| Then Jane smiled and added, “ If it is to be 
;no more a question of ‘ hoping,’ I can only 


| hoping for the time when I should dare.” | 


he raised his eyeglass, which was an unusual | say that my gratitude ought to be greater 
thing for him to do when he was not reading, | now than it probably would have been at a 








but he took it off again almost immediately, 
and sat for a moment with silent lips and 
thoughtful face, looking out of the window. 

“Miss Francis, what has happened ?” he 
asked, at last, with an emotion that surprised 
Jane a little. She raised her swollen eyelids, 
looked at him with heavy eyes, and said,— 

“ Nothing has happened—that is, nothing 
that I can tell any one.” 


This was not encouraging. There was 


another pause ; not a painless one for Mr. | 


Harcourt. Jane’s face seemed to grow thinner 
even while he watched her; and her languid 
manner, her leaden eyes, her folded, listless 


hands, seemed to him to betray untold | 


depths of sorrow in one so little given to 
such betrayals. 
that he had suspected trouble somewhere in 
the background of her life, but it could 


hardly be said to be in the background now. | 


The yearning to know something about it 
was growing in him painfully. If he might 
only know the nature of it, he would ask 
nothing more, not yet at any rate,— 





It was not the first time | 


| future time.” 
| “T don’t understand you,” Mr. Harcourt 








said ; “ but I don’t want you either to feel or | 


| to express gratitude.” 


| Then he stopped. His last sentence had 


been said slowly, emphatically, and in a | 


manner as if it were but the prelude to some 
sentence more emphatic still, But he had 
| not been quite prepared to say the thing that 
| was trembling on his lips. It hung there 
unsaid while his thoughts took rapid, puzzled, 
painful flight. What of the world? Much 
at this moment. What of his sister? Yet 
| more ; awe of her, and love for her made the 
commonplace little woman’s opposition loom 
like a difficulty of insuperable magnitude. 
Yet, after all, was it insuperable? Was he 
not his own master? And again, was it 
possible now that he should think only of 
himself? Had he not gone too far to be 
able to say honourably, “1 will go no further?” 
He was compelled, as it were, to these cal- 
culations. It seemed to him not himself 
who made them, but some being hateful and 
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antagonistic to himself. His own desire was 
for a breathless, impulsive outpouring of his 
deep affection—an outpouring that would be 
only too easy if once begun. But the be- 
ginning was not easy. His other self held 
him back, striving for a mastery which it 
might or might not attain. 

The silence was puzzling to Jane. By 
some strange intuitive powershe had become 
aware that it was not an ordinary silence— 
that it was pregnant with meaning not to be 
understood, if possible to be misunderstood. 
She felt a certain sudden fear, a tremulous 
tension of every faculty she possessed. When 
Mr. Harcourt spoke again his voice vibrated 
through her, leaving jher hardly strength 
enough to reply. 

“It is not gratitude I want you to feel,” 
he began, in tones low with suppressed 
emotion. 

“ But it is gratitude I do feel,” Jane inter- 
rupted, in a cold, cigid manner not at* all 
suited to the words. 

Mr. Harcourt bent down.a little nearer to 
The movement was rapid and peculiar, 
and gave the impression of complete, abso- 
lute, but impulsive self-surrender. , 

“Can you feel nothing more for me than 
that—nothing deeper?” he said, his lips 
quivering painfully while he spoke, his voice 
broken and subdued, his: whole being instinct 
with hope and yearning. ' 

{ think ‘it was pain that lent power and 
perception to Jane at that. critical moment. 
It seemed to her that it was Mr. Harcourt’s 
manner more than his words that betrayed 
his.actual meaning. The words were capable 
ot misconstruction—they could be made espe- 
cially capable of it by a little self-sacrifice. 
Not a little though. It could only be at 
great cost that she could betray herself just 
now ; but she would not count the cost. 

She drew herself up in her chair a little, 
leaning carelessly back, with an amused, 
interested smile, looking at the Rector,, half 
critically, half-wonderingly— 

“How very good you are!” she said 
slowly, looking steadily into his eyes. “ Do 
you know, I think you will raise my faith in 
all humanity. I have hardly believed that 
purely disinterested kindness was possible in 
this world.” 

“But I am not disinterested,” interrupted 
the Rector, with heightened. colour and. sur- 
prised look. 

“ No; and your interest is about the most 
incomprehensible thing of all—there is so 
little to account for it. You asked me just 
now if I felt nothing more than gratitude? 





‘ 


Certainly I do, a great deal more. What is 
it that one feels toward people that is not 
affection, and yet is so very like it? It is 
something.so much better than affection. It 
gives. all the pleasure and none of the pain. 
I think that actual love—the one great love 
that is possible in most people’s lives, is 
made up of at. least one half of pain. I 


suppose that heightens the other half, and | 


gives the uncertainty, and inquietude, and all 
the other undesirable things that go to make 
up the sum total of intensity. Can you 
understand me? But that is not a fair 
question. If you don’t now, you most: likely 
will at some future time. I hope it won’t be 
such a miserable time for you asit is for me.” 
Then Jane paused, .and a look of pain came 
to her face. “I am so unhappy,” she said 
presently, passing her hand over her fore- 
head,.and speaking. in simple,.almost childish 
tones. 

“T feared you: were,” Mr. Harcourt replied. 
He had nothing more to say. What was 
behind could henceforward be said only to 
himself. 

“TI ought to tell you all about it,” Jane 
went on, not unmindful of a certain pale, 
quiet grandeur that.was coming over the face 
before her. “It would be.a relief to me 
to tell you, but I cannot yet. It is some- 
thing, though, to know that I may tell you 
when Ican. You don’t know what it is to 
live your life with no one near you caring to 
know anything about it. It is like being 
always hungry, and seeing food that you 
cannot reach. After a time the grapes seem 
sour, and at last one doesn’t care to put out 
one’s hand if they are held within reach ever 
so temptingly.” 

“ But you have put out your hand to-day,” 
the Rector said, with a smile that required 
effort. 

“Yes. This will be.a white day to re- 
member.” 

Jane regretted the words as. soon as: they 
were said. She had not meant to say them 
then, but they had fitted into her merciful 
little \design, and she had not remembered 
how inappropriate they would seem when 
viewed. from another point. She was full of 
pain.and pity. Her life had been almost.all 
made up of dreams, and suggestions, and 
things made half possible only to become quite 
impossible ; but here was a startling reality, 
quite unlike any dream. More had _ been 
desired of her than she could give, and so 
she had to seem to give nothing ; and there 
was more of present pain in such seeming 
than Mr. Harcourt could know. Yet, asshe 
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had said, she: was more than grateful to the 
man whose soul she was troubling. He was 
not distressing her with any show of his 
trouble. He remained a little longer, talking 
naturally, if more quietly than usual; and 
then he went away, taking with him the 
current number of the Revuedes Deux Monies, 
which Jane had lent to him. Her name was 
written on the cover. It had only been put 
there by the bookseller, yet: it. gave him a 
curious thrill of pain as he went up the 
street. That strange unknown: other selfihad 
ceased to trouble him new—it:did: not even 


| comfort him by accepting»what:hadhappened 


as relief. Yet he Bore his sorrow very 
stoically as far as appearances went. His 
colour came back, his:face_grewbright again, 
and his smile became asradiantand persistent 
as it had ever been in his life. If there was 
any change in him at all it was in his manner 
of speaking, andtitwwas not a striking change ; 
no one noticed that the tones of his voice 
were quieter and more resolute save Jane 
Francis. But there was nothing in it sug- 


| gestive of sadness, mor of anything to which 


she could give:a:name. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE wet day, that Mrs. Rushbrooke had 
desired camejat last. Axpile of books, with 
Mangnall’s “Questions” at the top. and a 
French gramman at the bottom, was laid 
ready to take down to: Quant’s Yard ; and 
then Mrs. Rushbnooke sauntered into the 
study, doubting a little as she-went whether 
she should acquaint her brother with her 
intentions-er:not. |‘Shewas perfectly satisfied. 
with these.same intentions, and) there was no 
reason why-sheshouldinot.be. She was quite 
capable of disinterestedmess under certain 
conditions, and. sheshad:no. motive whatever 
for desiring Jane’s improvement save Jane’s 
own gocd;..Still she had doubts; as to whether 
her brother:wauilthapprove of her interference ; 
and perhags. deep: down im. her heart there 
0 some gravemdoubts not yet quite satis- 
fied. 

She had expected to find the Rector in his 
study, but he was not there. The window 
was Open, rose-sprays were waving about 
glittering with the late rain, the sun was 
lighting up the gilt lettering on the smart 
modern bindings of the books. They were 
beautifully arranged, and the arrangement 
was seldom disturbed. On the writing-table 
there were piles of tracts and cheap Bibles 
and Praver-Books, and on the other side 
some thin pamphlets. All these were quite 
familiar; but there was something lying | 





between that caught Mrs. Rushbrooke’s atten- 
tion, and chained it there for. several, minutes. 
She did not go down to Quant’s Yard that 


| afternoon; nevertheless, Jane Francis.was not 


forgotten; quite otherwise,—Mrs. Rushbrooke 
could not put away the thought of her when 
she wished to .doso. Her brother came in, 
cheerful, chatty as usual; went out again, 
came in, dined, and sauntered out into the 
garden. Was it possible that she could have 
anything so terrilile to fear concerning him ? 
Was it possibli to remain any longer in 
patient ignoranse?® JPtwas not right that she 
should so remain. For her children’s sake, 
even more than for her-own,.it was her duty 
to find out whether anything might yet be 
done, or, at any rate, whether there was need 
to do anything. 

She startled the Rector, coming softly 
behind him with a thick, grey-covered maga- 
zine in Ker hand. He comprehended the 
matter instantly. Was.she going to be tear- 
ful? he wemdered, with a little sense of 
something almost unchristian, enough to be 
enjoyment. But Mrs. Rusltlimaoke was nota 
woman to shed.tears heforesthesright moment. 
She carried the rewiew er her, 
pointed silently to the namesvmitten on the 
cover, then asked with path@fic eyes and 
voice— 

“ Wilmot, what.does:this magan?” 

With great deliberation the-Reetor adjusted 
his eye-glass, bent foxward,,andimead in dis- 
tinct tenes— 

“ Miss. Francis.” 

Mrs. Rushbrookelooked. atihim with eyes 
full:of elaquent reproagh.. 

“Doesit Belong to, hen?’ she asked, still 
speaking:pathetjcally.. 

“Yes, She lent it tome,” 

She lenteitito yen ?”” 

“Yes. Does, it strike you;as;wonderful ?” 

Certainly his; mannenwas if@tating. Mrs. 
Rushbrooke paused a m@ment, a tide of hot 
colour came to. her face, amd: there was con- 
siderable emphasis. in the manner in which 
the. offending review touched’ the grass at 
some yards distance. 

“T call it deceitful, I call it untrue, I call 
it base. She told me she couldn’t read Eng- 
lish, much less French. If she will tell one 
untruth she will tell another. But what could 
one expect ? Hypocritical little wretch! And 
you ” 

“My dear Amelia, stop a moment, will 
you ?” the Rector interrupted coolly. “ Miss 
Francis did not tell you that she could not 
read—she told you nothing but the truth ; 
and if she told it in a manner likely to mis- 
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lead, I make no doubt that she was not alone | You must tell me. You must forgive me. I 
to blame, though she blamed herself after- | never meant to speak as I have spoken.” 
ward. But we will drop the subject, please,” | “I hope not,” Mr. Harcourt said gravely. 


he concluded, turning to pick up the review “And there was no need for it?” Mrs, 
with a certain show of exceeding care. Rushbrooke hazarded. 

“Wilmot, I can’t drop it,” the poor little ‘** Not the slightest.” 
woman said, once more becoming pathetic. This was comforting. After a moment's 


“T can’t drop it till I know more about it. | pause she continued in timid tones— 
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age 179. 
“And you don’t care for Miss Francis—{ Would that content her? Would she ever | 
that is, not in any especial way ?” know contentment again ? Mr. Harcourt went 


The Rector turned slowly, faced his sister | in-doors and shut himself and his slowly- | 
with a look that was sad, and true, and con- | dying pain in his study, and his sister dared | 
temptuous, and said with deliberation— inot follow him. a seemed to have | 

“T do care for Miss Francis, I do care for | changed places. She had suddenly become | 
her in an especial way, I care more for her afraid of her own brother, and all through | 
than for any woman I have ever seen. Will | the deceitful, ignorant little creature who by | 
that content you? And once more, will you | some unknown arts had succeeded in per- 
oblige me by not talking of her ?” :suading him that he was in love with her. 
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It was preposterous, and not to be borne. 
There were so many reasons why it could not 


could not explain to him the terrible stum- 
bling-stone that he might be throwing in the 
path of her dear girls, because that path was 
not yet quite clear’ to herself, except by 

eans of such clearness as might be thrown 
upon it by the light of hope. Yet unques- 
tionably it would be a grievous matter, for 
them and for herself, if her brother should 
carry this foolish and wicked fancy to its 
natural end. And that he was intending so 
to carry it she had no doubt whatever now. 
What was to be done? 
not to do anything. Quiescence was beyond 
human power, especially was it beyond the 
power of humanity that had worked its feel- 
ings up to a state of anger and alarm. She 





refused to hear her; but there was some one 
else who might be made to hear. If she 
could do nothing else, she could-find relief in 
| explaining to Jane Francis her views of the 
past, the present, and the future. 

Hurrying into the house, throwing on her 
bonnet, rushing along the lane, and down 
the sleepy street into Quant’s Yard, the 
tumult of feeling within her seemed to rise 
with every step. Fortunately for her, Jane 
was quite alone, sitting in the narrow bare 
| room, a little softened, a little thoughtful, as 
| she was apt to be in the twilight. Poor Jane, 
| I believe she was glad to see even Mrs. Rush- 
| brooke, though it did not escape her that the 
| 


lady’s greeting was uttered in a strange hard 
voice, and that she was looking at her with 
an intent look, that was difficult to understand. 

“TI dare say you’re wondering to see me 
out so late as this,” she began, speaking in 
breathless tones, throwing her mauve bonnet- 


| strings back, turning her flushed face toward | 


| Jane. “It’s quite an unusual thing. I never 


go beyond the garden after dinner. 
couldn’t help it this evening, I was obliged 
to come.” Then she paused a moment. Her 


with excitement, seemed suddenly to dilate, 


| sion. ‘“ Miss Francis, what ave you mean- 
ing?” she concluded in abrupt accents. 
“What am I meaning?” asked Jane, not 
without a momentary suspicion of her visitor’s 
sanity. 
“Yes. 
you meaning? What caz you be meaning? 
Have you wo sense of what is right, or fitting, 
or proper? I know you've had no oppor- 
| tunities of learning these things, but nine 





be borne—reasons mature and immature. She | 


It was impossible | 


might not appeal to ker brother, he had | 


But I | 


eyes, which had been swollen and narrowed | 


to acquire new force and intensity of expres- | 


Don’t I speak plainly? What are | 


| women out of ten know them without learn- 
}ing. Not one woman in a hundred would 
have dared to do what you have done. My 
| brother may be to blame, but he cannot be 
|so much to blame as you are. You have 
| flattered him into this, and you have deceived 
|me into shutting my eyes to it. Once more 
| I ask you what you mean, and where you 
mean to stop?” 

It had not needed the latter half of Mrs. 
Rushbrooke’s speech to give Jane the clue to 
her thoughts. For the first moment she was 
| stunned, then angered. But there were strong 
reasons why both these sensations should 
quickly give way to mingled feelings of pity 
|and amusement. She felt, though she was 
hardly conscious of it, in every way above 
the situation, immeasurably above the woman 
who had placed her in it. Instead of answer- 
ing she was looking at Mrs. Rushbrooke with 
curiosity, her straightforward eyes a little soft- 
ened, her lips quivering with a suppressed smile. 

“You don’t answer me,” Mrs. Rushbrooke 
went on, with added bitterness; “ you don’t 
dare to answer me, and no wonder. If I 
were you I shouldn’t dare to look any upright 
woman in the face.” 

Jane’s smile would come, but it was a 
strange, almost sad smile. She drew herself 
up a little as she spoke, and her keen, elo- 
quent face seemed to express its superiority 
in every line. 

** Pardon me, Mrs. Rushbrooke,” she said, 
quietly, and speaking with the purest and 
most deliberate intonation she was capable 
of—* pardon me, I think it is hardly worthy 
of you to say things like that. 
regret them afterward. I know, of course, 
what it is that you are alluding to, probably 


will be sorry for the things you have said.” 
| She would not speak more plainly; and 
she would not ask any questions. Naturally 
| she was a little puzzled, but she had per- 
| ceived enough to assure her that Mrs. Rush- 
brooke, though assuming a good deal, knew 
really nothing. If the Rector had not 
thought fit to explain the truth to his sister, 
| it was not for her to do it. 

Neither her words nor her manner was 
vithout effect upon Mrs. Rushbrooke. That 
lady sat for an uneasy moment or two 
smoothing the folds of her grey moire antique 
dress with the tips of her fingers, glancing 
| with furtive, bewildered eyes at the little 
| figure, who sat with such queenlike dignity 
in a dress that was all but in rags; and for 
her thoughts wandered away. 


}one moment 





You will | 


| 





I may know more than you do at present ; | 
| but I feel sure that when you do know, you | 
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What was there in those peculiar women 


who were independent of dress? Presump- 
tion, she believed, and a high opinion of 
themselves. But that had nothing to do 
with hererrand. She was. as far from being 
satisfied as ever, and as:much puzzled. This 
attitude of Jane’s—self-controlled, deliberate, 
unabashed—did not confirm her worst fears. 

“Perhaps you are right, Miss Francis,” 
she said, after a pause, speaking with appa- 
rent thought, and much less acrimony. “I 
dare.say I shall be sorry. But you know it 
is very terrible for me—even the uncertainty is 
terrible. For, to tell you the truth, I do not 
yet know how far matters. have gone between 
my brother and yourself. I hope not so far 
as—as I feared at first. Will you tell me? 
I will not repeat to him, nor to anybody, one 
word that: you say.” 

“ You.are at liberty to repeat to Mr. Har- 
court, or to anybody, anything that may be 
said by me. I cannot tell you.what you ask.” 

“You will not tell me whether you are 
engaged to him or not ?” 

Once more Jane hesitated and wondered. 
She decided.that.no.one but the Rector him- 
self could have aroused Mrs. Rushbrooke’s 
fears. Why had he done.so? Why had he 
not set them at rest. again? Doubtless he 
had had some motive with which she had 
better not interfere. Perhaps she was aided 
in this resolution by the strong temptation 
she was under to indulge her sense of 
amusement a little. Mrs. Rushbrooke had 
awakened her mischievous propensities to the 
uttermost, and seemed likely to keep them 
awake. 

“ Oh, Miss Francis,” she began again, still 
a little awed and alittle puzzled, “if you 
only knew all the reasons I have for coming 
here this evening, you wouldn’t blame me, 
you wouldn’t think it strange—indeed you 
wouldn’t, It is for my daughters’ sake more 
than for my own, or for my brother's. It 
would be a terrible thing for us all if my 
brother were to marry—well, out of his 
sphere, you know. I don’t want to hurt 
your. feelings.in;any way, but you must know 
that you are not his equal. And, as I was 
saying, it would be bad for us all, but espe- 
cially for my dear girls. We couldn’t expect 
anybody of good family to be desirous of 
marrying into ours if such a thing as that 
took place. .And just now, especially. I 
can’t explain, but it would be especially bad 
just now.” 

Jane looked concerned and sympathetic, 
and.again Mrs. Rushbrooke went on,— 

“JT think I may mention ‘it to you, but in 


! 





the strictest confidence. And there is no- 
thing definite ; nothing at all definite. But 
I dare say you have heard of Major Falconer, 
Lady Ursula’s son, you know. We are very 
intimate with them, and have been ever since 
we came to Sedgeborough. And Major Fal- 
coner is.so charming,-with that charm that 
only belongs to high-bred people; and we 
have seen so much of him lately, though just 
at present he is in London. And he has 
been. so very attentive to my darling Cecy. 
I can’t help having my own thoughts—a 
mother’s thoughts, you know. And only 
think, if anything came between, it might 
ruin my hopes, and Cecy’s happiness too. 
So now you see, Miss Francis. 
will understand me; surely you will not do 
anything to cause so much misery.” 

Jane was stiil sitting with her stately air, 
and her earnestly attentive face. 

“Am I to understand that you think my 
marrying Mr. Harcourt would prevent Major 
Falconer from marrying your daughter ?” she 
asked, in clear, measured tones. 

“I do; indeed, I do. I have good reason 
for thinking so, though, as I said before, I 
tell you in the strictest confidence. But I 
do so in order that you may see plainly 
beforehand at least some small part of the 
unhappiness that would doubtless come of 
such an unsuitable marriage. I dare say you 
think a great deal of my brother; I can 
quite understand that; but, indeed, dear 
Miss Francis, you would soon ;get over it. 
Girls like you often have half-a-dozen such 
fancies, and marry some one quite different 
from any of them at the last.” 

“So I have heard,” Jane said, in an absent 
kind of way. She was apparently in deep 
thought; and Mrs. Rushbrooke congratu- 
lated herself on having .made. an impression 
at last, though she was somewhat doubtful as 
to the kind of impression. But the twilight 
was deepening into darkness now. Her 
brother might miss her, might even. suspect 
where she had gone, and why. She dared 
not remain longer, though she was still un- 
satisfied. _But.she saw no prospect of imme- 
diate satisfaction. “I cannot tell you what 
you ask,” Jane had said, and Mrs. Rush- 
brooke had perceived that she meant it. 
She .must go, but. she would go in a manner 
that would leave her free to come again. 

“ Promise me, at least, that you will think 
over what I have said,” she begged, gathering 
her rustling dress together, and drawing her 
lace shawl gracefully about her. And Jane 
bowed, smiling a little sadly as she said in 
quiet. tones, “ Indeed, I will not forget.” 


Surely you: 
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MILITARY NOTES ON THE BATTLES OF THE BIBLE. 


I, 


NY discussion of the battles of the Bible 

is beset with one peculiar difficulty, 
namely, the miraculous element that is con- 
tinually present. It is well to. deal with it at 
first. To endeavour to explain or soften it 
down, is to treat the Bible not only as a 
human history, but as a singularly corrupt 
human history. On the other hand, it may 


be a question whether the recognition of mira- | 


cles does not at once put every matter of 
military tactics on ground which renders 
ordinary inquiry or criticism impossible. 

The answer .to this is nevertheless simple. 
The circumstances narrated are matters of 
fact. The miracles, when they happened, 
placed those present in an unexpected or 
extraordinary position ; but they had to act, 
and were subject to the same motives and 
impulses, as men under ordinary circum- 
stances. The arm of the Lord fought for 
Israel, but the weapons of their enemies were 
human ones, as truly as Macedonian spears 
or French bayonets, and were subject to the 
same laws. The Bible was not written, it is 
true, with the object of giving an. account of 
the tactics displayed in ancient wars, and the 
notices of such matters are of course inciden- 
tal; nevertheless, owing to the repetition of 
battles under the same general conditions, 
between the same nations, such notices stand 
out with a consistency that is. at first surpris- 
ing. To trace these out tends to give vivid- 
ness and reality to the historical accounts of 
the wars, and it is simply for this purpose,— 
for the purpose of throwing fresh light on the 
Bible narrative, that we propose to examine 
the subject. Our object is in so far similar 
to that of Dean Stanley’s “ Sinai and Pales- 
tine,” a work which, for vivifying the history, 
produces an impression on most minds to 
which it is difficult to do justice. Many cir- 
cumstances discussed in the following pages 
will be found noticed in some way by this 
very interesting author, and it is due to him 
to. call attention to the fact, although in most 
cases the notices have not been taken from 
Dean Stanley, but discovered in independent 
study of the Bible. 

Before discussing particular wars and battles 
in detail, there are some preliminary remarks 
which it is well to make. 

The southern part of Palestine, with which 
we have principally to deal, consists mainly 


at the present day of two kinds of ground, | 


| rocky hills and sandy plains. Wooded land 
is almost entirely confined to limited patches 
of olive-trees ; and green spots only here and 
| there appear, generally where the ground has 
| been terraced, and the soil carefully hus- 
| banded. The rocky conical hills and rugged 
ravines recalled to my mind the scenery of 
the Crimea. The climate is warmer, vegeta- 
tion very much less abundant, but the re- 
semblance is still striking, and would pro- 
bably be much more so, were the hills ,of 
Judea more like what they were before the 
land flowing “ with milk and honey” had be- 
come the land of “ desolation” and astonish- 
ment. 

If we divide the country into ‘the. district 
of the hills and that of the plains, we shall 
find, as in similar cases, that the inhabitants 
who. possessed, the country before its occu- 
pation by the Jews also formed. two groups, 
each group consisting of tribes possessing 
qualities such as probably either led to its 
establishment in its particular locality, or else 
sprang from that circumstance. 

The spies’;account was concise. ‘The 
people be strong that dwell in the land, and 
the cities are walled and very great; and 
moreover we saw the children of Anak there. 
The Amalekites dwell in the land of the south ; 
and the. Hittites and the Jebusites and the 
Amorites dwell in the mountains ;.and the 
Canaanites dwell by the sea and by the coast 
of Jordan.” 

As Dean Stanley points out, the:success.of 
the Israelites. was much greater in the hills 
than in the plains. In the former, even in 
the days of Joshua, their triumph appears. to 
have been complete, except in the case of the 
Jebusite city which stood on the hill of Zion. 
It was not.so in the plains. There, even 
Judah failed to conquer (Judges i. 19,.37,.&c.). 
Manasseh could not drive out the.inhabitants 
of Beth-shean, Taanach, Ibleam, and Megiddo 
(all in the valley of Megiddo), and Dor by 
the seacoast. Ephraim, Zebulun, Asher, and 
Naphtali took tribute from, butnever expelled, 
the Canaanites of the plains; while the 
Amorites, who held some part of the plains,— 
Eglon, Lachish, Jarmuth, (Josh. x,),—forced 
Dan into the mountains. The five. lords.of 
the Philistines, also, not only held their ground 
in the plains, but recovered much that was at 
first taken. The .mountain tribes, however, 
even the Jebusites, when once subdued, never 





























| in David’s army ; but we seek in vain for an | organizes an impromptu mounted force, which 
| Amorite, a Canaanite, or a Philistine, under | gradually masters the duties required of them. 
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recovered, but appear to have become disin- | to the systematic improvement of any ad- 
tegrated. We read of Araunah the Jebusite | vantage. Xenophon, when his Hoplites, Pel- 
as a peaceful citizen of Jerusalem, and of | tasts, and Cretan archers are driven in and 
Uriah and Ahimelech, both Hittite warriors | found unable to cope with the Persian cavalry, 





the same circumstances. We certaifly read | But Joshua, after overcoming the hosts of Jabin, 
of an Amalekite who seems to have been | burns the chariots with fire, and houghs the| 
with Saul in some capacity ; but this occurred | horses. In the one case, we have the natural | 
after the general destruction of Amalek as a | expedient of the mind that made Xenophon | 


nation, when there probably existed only | what he was. In the other, it was simple obedi- | 
| wandering bodies of the tribe such as David | ence to the command of God that character- 


overcame near Ziklag (1 Sam. xxx.). Indeed, | ized Joshua, and this was absolutely necessary | 


‘from the time that the armies of Israel first | for him in his path of power. All is con-| 


climbed the hills of Judea, after the fall of | sistent and in its place. Xenophon depends 
Jericho, to their complete subjugation by | on his own resources, Joshua on his God. | 


| Nebuchadnezzar, they were never driven | The Greeks are lost if they cease their efforts 





| read in Judges i. 18, Judah took Gaza, | in themselves, but to the Jews their power is | 


from their mountain strongholds, although | and relax their vigilance ; but with the Jews, 
repeatedly oppressed and put under tribute. | if their faith fails, everything is gone. The| 
In the plains it was quite otherwise. We | terrible chariots of iron are formidable enough 
Askelon, and Ekron, and yet in 1 Samuel (ch. | in the “error they inspire, they break not the | 
vi.) we find these among the capital towns of | ranks, but the fai/h of their armies. We read | 
the lords of the Philistines. So again, in | not of actual havoc caused by them, but of | 
1 Samuel xxxi. 7, we have the inhabitants of | the cry, “The hill is not enough for us, and | 
the valley of the Jordan on both sides of the | all the Canaanites that dwell in the land of | 
river, leaving their towns in the hands of the | the valley have chariots of iron” (Josh. | 
Philistines, while the men of Jabesh-Gilead, | xvii. 16). Nor do we learn that Joshua's en- | 
apparently little removed from the battle-field, | couraging answer had any very marked effect | 
but situated in the eastern hills, are not only | on those men of Ephraim, who are elsewhere | 
undisturbed, but in a condition to undertake | spoken of (Ps. Ixxviii. 9) as “ carrying bows” | 
an enterprise and rescue the body of Saul, | and turning “ back in the day of battle.” 
their former deliverer, from the hands of the | 
Philistines. The mention of bows leads us to another | 
The explanation appears to be as follows. | feature accompanying the chariot warfare in | 
The strength of the kingdoms of the hills lay | the plains; namely, the use of bows and 
chiefly in the cities “ great” and “ walled,” | arrows, as contrasted with the ruder weapons, | 


, and in the prowess and strength of their war- | slings and stones, which were used in the 


would, in the days of Joshua, be very formid- | abundant, and the sling was a ready weapon. 


' new possessors as for the former ones. And | argued both preparation and considerable 


riors. “We saw there the sons of Anak,” | mountains. Nothing is more natural, no- | 
the spies said repeatedly. Now from the | thing more marked than the place taken by 
nature of things, such a defence as walls, | each weapon. In the rocky hills, stones were 


able; but when once the cities were taken, | In the plains the bow was a fitting arm to 
their walls would stand as strongly for the | accompany the war-chariot, whose presence 


terrible though the giants might be, physical | skill in the manufacture of war material. 
strength and courage are qualities at least as | For in the plains, stones are not in such 
likely to be possessed by desert wanderers, | abundance, nor can the warrior readily stoop 
as by a race settled in a land, at that time | from his chariot to gather them, while an 
rich and fertile. It was otherwise with the | ample supply of arrows can be carried with- 
nations of the plain. Their strength lay | out difficulty. As might be expected, the 
chiefly in their “chariots of iron.” Their | bow and arrow supersedes the sling and | 
warfare was of a kind specially suited to their | stone, as the warlike resources of any | 
plains, and their means of fighting were not |kingdom are increased. Thus it was | 
at the disposal of the Israelites. Nor when | with Israel. We find them in a state of | 
conquered would these be readily adopted, | peculiar depression in the days of Samuel. | 
for the victories were given by God, and |The Philistines had long kept them under | 
were not due to the qualities which are | tribute, and deprived them of arms, and even 
generally found in conquerors, and which lead | the tools required to make them. Indeed, 
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“there was no smith found throughout all 
the land of Israel ; for the Philistines said, 
Lest the Hebrews make them swords or 
spears ; but all the Israelites went down to the 
Philistines, to sharpen every man his share, 
and his coulter, and his axe, and his mat- 
tock” (1 Sam. xiii.19). In these days, slings 
and stones were much used, especially by the 
warlike mountain tribe of Benjamin. (Jacob’s 
“ ravening wolf,’ Gen, xlix. 27.) In the 


terrible war with their brethren, they had | 


“seven hundred chosen men left-handed ; 
every one could sling stones at an hair 
breadth, and not miss” (Judges xx. 16). This 
was even before the Philistines deprived 


them of weapons, but it argues a condition | 
Doubtless, bows | 
and arrows had been well known to those | 


of rude mountain warfare. 


who left Egypt, but had dropped out of use. 
David, before his combat with Goliath, had 
a sling ready at hand, and his objection to 
Saul’s armour on the ground that he had not 


proved it, implies that he felt that the sling was | 


his natural and proved weapon ; and he seems 
to have felt confidence in God using him just 
as he came from his “ lion” and “ bear” con- 
flicts, and in the state in which he had expe- 


rienced the power of God with him. David, | 


we may observe, came from Bethlehem, 


which is close to the borders of Benjamin. | 


Afterwards, we read of Jonathan going out 
to shoot with a bow (1 Sam. xx.) ; and David 
in his lament makes special mention of the 


weapon (2 Sam. i.); but this is just what we | 


might expect. The bow was the better wea- 


pon, and as such Jonathan was likely to have | 
Nay, we might almost argue | 


adopted it. 
from his way of going out to practise with it 
that he was giving the special attention to it 


which a new weapon would demand. His | 
father was a stage further back in missile war- | 


fare, for he used a javelin,and flung it. Lest we 


should appear to particularise these weapons | 


on too slight grounds, we may observe that 
Saul’s spear or javelin is mentioned at least six 
times (viz., 1 Sam. xviii. 10, 11; xix. 9, 10; 
XX. 33 } Xxli. 6; XxvVi. 11, 12,22; 2 Sam. i. 6). 
Jonathan’s bow or arrows, at least three (viz., 
1 Sam. xviii. 4; xx. 20, 21,36; 2 Sam.i. 22). 
Swords are frequently spoken of with both 
of them; but Saul never has a bow nor 
Jonathan a javelin. 


In 1 Chronicles xii. 2, David is men- | 


tioned as having Benjamites who used bows 
and hurled stones. After this, we have the 
account of his hearing the news of Saul’s 
defeat and death in Mount Gilboa, where 
“the archers hit him and he was sore 
wounded of the archers” (1 Sam. xxxi. 3) ; 


and we read that David at once “ bade 
them teach the children of Judah the use of 
(use of in italics) the bow” (2 Sam. i. 18). 
From this time, we hear of slings only twice ; 
in 2 Chron, xxvi. 14, 15, when they appear to 
have been used for projecting stones from 
walls, probably on a large scale, correspond- 
ing to modern mortar fire, as well as distri- 
buted throughout the host ; and again in the 
Second Book of Kings (ili. 25). Gene- 
rally speaking, with the standing armies or- 
ganized by the kings, came in more regular 
warfare. As his conquests extended over 
the plains, David was tempted to reserve a 
hundred chariots with their horses (2 Sam. 
viii. 4), instead of destroying them all. King 
Solomon went further. He distinctly dis- 
obeyed all the three commands given to 
future kings by Moses, one being not to 
send the people into Egypt for horses 
(Deut. xvii. 16, 17), his chariots being fourteen 
hundred, and his horsemen twelve thousand 
(rt Kings x. 26—29). From henceforth we 
have to do with chariots and archers. Ahab 
was slain in his chariot with an arrow 
(x Kings xxii. 34). Jehu shot Joram with 
an arrow, both being in chariots (2 Kings ix. 
24). Josiah was shot with an arrow when 
fighting against the Egyptians in a chariot 
(2 Chron, xxxv. 23). Joash, at the com- 
|mand of Elisha, shoots an arrow from a 
bow (2 Kings xiii. 16). The king of Assyria 
was not allowed to set up shield and bank 
or to shoot an arrow before Jerusalem 
(2 Kings xix. 32). Asa had Benjamite bow- 
men (2 Chron. xiv. 8), and Nehemiah (iv. 
13—16) set men with bows, shields, and 
spears along the walls of Jerusalem. Such 
minute coincidences of the noticesof weapons, 
with the progress of events, is a silent but 
powerful witness to the minute truth of the 
narrative. 

Another feature which we might,expect to 
find prominent in the earlier and ruder 
period of the history, is the use of walls as a 
| defence; and to this we find references 
continually. The spies and Moses refer to 
walls as very formidable (Num. xiii. 28; 
Deut. i. 28; iii. 5). The fall of the walls of 
Jericho would, under any circumstances, be 
an event not to be passed over lightly, so we 
rather instance the device pursued in the case 
of Ai (Joshua viii.), and Gibeah (Judges xx.), 
to draw the defenders out of their city, and 
deprive them of the benefit of the walls 
| (Josh. x. 20). Abimelech’s death (Judges ix.), 
| and Joab’s reference to it, and shooting from 
| off the wall of Rabbah (2 Sam. xi. 24), the 
| breaking down of walls and other incidents, 
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in 2 Chron. xxv. 23, and xxvi. 9, are, when 
looked into by themselves, hardly such as 
call for notice, but, taken together, they 
serve to show how the importance of walls 
was constantly making itself felt. 

Passing on now to notice some of the in- 
dividual wars and battles of the Israelites, we 
may take as our first subject’ their conflicts 
with the Philistines. The battles preceding 
them, connected with the conquest of 
Canaan under Joshua, were so rapidly 
brought to a close by the power of God, that 
but few distinctive features make themselves 
apparent in the narrative. 

In the southern plains of Palestine, near 
the sea, we find the Philistines from the 
earliest times: Abimelech, king of Gerar, 
reigned when Abraham came into the country 
(Gen. xx.).. With “ Phicol, the chief captain 
of his host,” he comes on the scene’ again 
with Abraham (Gen. xxi. 22) and with Isaac 
(Gen. xxvi.); in the latter case he is called 
“king of the Philistines,” a position which isim- 
plied in the former one (Gen. xxi. 32). These 
notices show that the nation was a warlike 
one from the earliest times. Exodus xiii. 17 
does so again in the words, “God led them 
not through the way of the land of the Philis- 
tines, although that was near; for God said, 
Lest peradventure the people repent when 
they see war, and they return to Egypt.” 

In the conquest of Canaan we merely have 
the record that Judah, when assisting Simeon 
his brother to conquer his lot, took Gaza, 
Askelon, Ekron, and their coasts (Judges i. 
18). Then comes the fear of the terrible 
chariots again ; and from the tone of the 
latter part of the chapter we can see that 
Simeon’s hold was a very precarious one; and 
that shortly the five lords of the Philistines 
recovered their principal towns. Simeon be- 
came severed and weakened, and so the pro- 
phecy was fulfilled of his being divided and 
scattered (Gen. xlix. 7). From this time until 
the days of David the Jews never seem to 
have attempted to cope with the Philistines 
in the-plains. The question appears to have 
been how far the Philistines could prevail 
over them in their hills and bring them under 
bondage. Even this the Philistines frequently 
achieved, but from’ time to time God sent a 
deliverance such that they were swept down, 
and recoiled. in dismay into: thei plains. 
These are the struggles we have to: notice. 
Their character is very'peculiar. Necessarily 
leaving behind them their chariots, the Philis- 
tines, in-entering the hills, depended mainly 
on their personal prowess.. Their warriors 
seem to have been very formidable, especially 





the giants. 


and where much depended on an individual. 


Thus it will be found that the element of | 


single combat belongs only 'to the Philistine 
wars. We have Philistine warriors defying 
armies, as in the case of Goliath and his 


six-fingered relation (1 Sam. xvii.; 2 Sam. | 
xxi. 21); then we meet with Ishbi-benob, 


Saph, Goliath’s brother, and other terrible 
warriors mentioned. And this being a great 
source of Philistine strength, God shows them 
how He raises up single warriors to whom 
theirs were as nothing; and we have the 
extraordinary personal deeds of Shamgar, 
Samson, Jonathan, David, Abishai, Jonathan, 
David's brother, Eleazar the son of Dodo, 
Shammah, and David’s other mighty men. 
The mention of an individual champion effect- 
ing anything is scarcely to be found in any 
war except with the Philistines, and there it 
is paramount. 

A few words on the giants. Various esti- 
mates have been made of the probable height 
of Goliath and Og. The uncertain element 
is the cubit used. Goliath’s height, six cubits 
and a span (1 Sam. xvii. 4), has generally 
been concluded to be from nine feet six inches 
to twelve feet. Ogis commonly supposed to 
have been rather taller, but the estimate is 
based on the length of his bedstead, nine 
cubits (Deut. iii. 11). On this it is quite 
hazardous to depend. A giant king might 
pride himself on his stature, and wish to keep 
up the idea of it by a specially large bedstead 
of iron. It seems probable that Goliath was 
more gigantic than the warriors mentioned as 
of ‘the sons of the giants,” of “ great stature,” 
and the like. Supposing a shekel of brass 
to be the same as a‘shekel of iron, Goliath's 
spear was twice the weight of that of Ishbi- 
benob. In modern days soldiers of ten feet 
in height would not be specially valued. 
Frederick William’s army of giants was a 
matter of ridicule rather than of awe. Let 
us: see how far the giants of’old differed from 
them. We now lay no great stress on a 
few inches in height, Frederick William‘had 
some enormous men found for him by the 
Czar, but we may safely fix his limit at ten 
feet, a height of which we have few men 
recorded during the last two thousand years. 
His guards, however, were individual spec- 
mens, in most cases men who from some 
exceptional cause grew wonderfully ; in short, 
they were overgrown men. The giants in 
Seripture were a race, and the difference is 
very great. It is uncommon to find a:man 


Hence these wars, in ground all ' 
wild and broken, consisted in irregular efforts | 
where a sudden surprise might effect much, | 
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with a stock of vital energy differing greatly | 
from his fellows; that is, those of his race. | 
Consequently, a very tall man is generally 
rather feeble. In some cases a very well- 
made tall man may have his arteries and 
limbs so formed that the work of the heart in 
pumping the blood to the extremities is less 
felt than might be supposed. Still men that 
have shown extraordinary energy (we are not 
now speaking of single efforts of strength), very 
active leaders in wars, for example, have, on 
the whole, been remarkable rather as. being 
short than tall. Napoleon was very short, 
perhaps five feet four inches. Nelson was 
very small. Wellington, we believe, hardly 
five feet eight inches. Peter the Great 
was short rather than tall. As far as we 
can learn, Gustavus Adolphus is almost the 
only great leader that was decidedly tall. 
Marlborough was a handsome man, but there 
seems no record of his being actually tall. 
It may well have been with him as with 
Louis XIV., of whom we hear, that when 
stripped of his high heels and wig, and laid 
in his coffin, his attendants could hardly 
believe that they saw in the little human 
frame before them the body of “ Le Grand 
Monarche.” And William III. was under- 
sized, and his extraordinary opponent, Lux- 
emburg, was a dwarf. 

Claverhouse was small; so, we believe, was 
Cromwell. As, however, there is consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining reliable evidence 
on such points, we pass at once to what we 
believe to be the fair conclusion. To judge 
if a man is overgrown or not—and on this 
depends his real fitness for'severe work—we 
must know not only his own height, but that 
of his race generally. An Englishman of the 


need by no means be an overgrown man, 
but we should suspect a Frenchman of the 
same stature. To English ears the incident 
sounds strange of General Buonaparte walk- 
ing up to a knot of discontented French 
officers in Egypt, and informing one that his 
“five feet ten inches” would not prevent 
his being hanged for mutiny: 

A race of giants, then, men who naturally 
grew to a height of ten feet with vital powers 
in proportion, would be indeed terrible in the 
species of war waged between Israel and 
the Philistines. No wonder if thespies crept 
past them, feeling they were grasshoppers in 
their own sight, and in that of the giants also. 


| and * delivered Israel.” 





Hence we cannot wonder that God chose | 

individual men to show that under the greatest | 

disadvantages the battle was still the Lord’s. 
We begin with Shamgar. Of him (Judges iii. | 


| 31) it is merely related ‘that “he slew of the 
Philistines six hundred men with an ox goad,” 
The Philistines had 
already begun to oppress Israel. Subse- 
quently we read that they had deprived the 
Israelites of arms and smiths. When the 
system commenced we do not know, but it 
is remarkable that an “ox goad,” “the jaw- 
bone of an ass,” and a “stone,” should be 
chosen to do such execution among them. 

In Judges xiii. the Israelites are again under 
bondage to the Philistines for forty years. 
Then Samson was born. In chap. xiv. he 
first discovers his supernatural strength. He 
had been -raised up by God to humble Phi- 
listia and deliver Israel, and special faith as 
to this we read he had, though his peculiar 
troubles sprang from acts which were any- 
thing but godly. He seems to bea man whom 
God uses as an instrument, but not one who 
is guided in any way by knowing the mind 
of God. We have little to say of Samson. 
His strength was altogether miraculous. In 
the first scene of his might we have the men 
of Judah leading him bound and the Philis- 
tines shouting, or, as the Septuagint has it, 
running forward to take him. Then the 
Spirit of the Lord comes upon him. With 
one bound he is free, the new rope flying 
like burnt shreds. He seizes upon an ass’s 
jaw-bone, and nowhe ‘is on the Philistines, 
and Judah and their enemies look in awe at 
the sudden beating down of the ranks around 
him. As the power of God becomes more 
evident, the Philistines apparently fly, and 
Samson pursues them; ever beating them 
down, and so the strange scene continues, 
and we may suppose Samson to have carried 


| on the slaughter through valley after valley, 
upper classes of five feet ten inches in height | 


for he ends by finding himself alone, and’so 
probably some little distance trom the com- 
mencement of the struggle. Unheard by 
human ears, aghast at the power that has 
worked in him, he says, ‘“‘ Heaps upon heaps, 
with the jaw of an ass have I slain a thou- 
sand men.” Unseen by human eye, he faints 
for want of water, and is revived by the pro- 
vision made for him of God. This is not the 
place for our class of notes. And so it is 
throughout the story. One remark we must 
make, however. ‘There seems to exist a com- 
mon idea that on.each occasion when Samson 
misled Delilah, that the liers in. wait dis- 
covered themselves, but there is not a shadow 
of ground for this. There is no reason to 
suppose that Samson was either so foolish or 
so forgiving as this would argue. That De- 
lilah would try for herself whether Samson 
| had told her the truth, and that he would 
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| than a mock alarm to prove him. 
| remark to make here on the final scene of 


| success of the Philistines in 
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“a his hair oi] for a time, his strength, he | 
certainly ought to have expected ; but he | 
had no reason to suppose that her cry, “ The 
Philistines be upon thee, Samson,” was more 
The only 


Samson’s last grand effort and death is not a 
military one ; namely, the vaunt of the power 
of Dagon, which God does not allow to pass, 
but punishes by causing them to bring out 
Samson. Then follows the mockery, then | 
the prayer. Then Samson bows himself with 
all his might, the walls totter, and in a 
moment all is a pile of ruins and crushed 
human bodies. We specially notice the 
vaunt of Dagon’s power in contrast to the 
1 Sam. iv.,|t 
when they own the power of God, but de- 
termine to fight “like men,” and in con- 
nection with the fate that afterwards befalls 
Dagon, when they seek to honour him (1 Sam. 
v.). This accords with the principle we Taid 
down of the power of the nations being gene- 
rally human, and such as admit of investi- 
gation. The scene of the battle in the Per 
ginning of Samuel, when the ark of God is! 








taken, is just what would expect ot 
Aphek (1 Sam. iv. 1) is one of Wine plac 
where the struggle generally took € ee 
where the Philistines left their plains and 
Israel resisted them as they entered 
hills. Great as was the Philistines’ victory, 
the enforcement of tribute and the establish- 
ment of garrisons in certain places in the 
hills to enforce it, seems to have been the 
result rather than actual occupation of the 
hills. Indeed Bethshemesh appears to have 
been the border village, to which the lords of 
the Philistines followed the ark of God, and 
where they left it and returned home ; and 
Bethshemesh is not so far ~* anced into the 
hills of Judah as Aphek, where they had 
taken the ark. In chapter vii., when S Samuel 
seeks the Lord’s help for Israel, the tide of 
conquest is so far rolled down into the plains 
that we read (ver. 13), “ The Philistines were 
subdued, and they came no more into the 
coast of Israel ;” and the land as far as Ekron 
and Gath, which seem to have laid at the 
base of the most western hills, was restored 
to Israel. The Philistine wars of Saul and 
David we reserve for our next article. 





THE CHAIN OF 


THE UNWARY 


IN THE FAITH WHICH IS IN CHRIST JESUS. 


“Toach me thy ways, O Lord.” 


E let it be for end of His 
Whose light our dulness cannot dim, | 
And I by whose own fault it is 
Will take its full effect from Him. 


For Christ is Lord, and when we miss 
A moment’s warning of His eye, 

New signs of watchful tenderness 
Beyond the unheeded waymark lie. 


And not in vain the gentle thought 
Deep in that slighted instant hid, 

His faithful guard so fitly taught 
To let us pass it as we did. 


A foolish step that bars return 
Will clear with pain our upward gaze, 
While from the last escape we learn 
His deeper thoughts and higher ways. 





| 
For then a love divinely true | 
The pressure of our chain must bear, | 
And harm that nothing can undo | 
Wakes our whole nature to Thy care. | 


O Saviour who wilt save indeed, 
Behind all tokens still the same, 

Whose heart is with us at our need 
To sanctify the Father's name, 


Glad as by reassuring day 
Across the night alarm I see 

Thy goodness win its perfect way 
Through everything that fails in me. 


What if the way that may not spare 
A wiser child had never trod— 

For me whom Thou art teaching there 
It is the chosen place of God. 


And by the counsel of the hour 
How blest this bending will shall be 
Not with a fragile human power, 

But in the Father’s gift of Thee! 
Ah, what shall spoil it? Not distress 
That only meekness can sustain, 
And not the need for perfectness 
Hid in a fellowship of pain. 


Thee let me grow to understand 
In ways of wisdom as they part, 
Till the least signal of Thy hand 
Shall meet its answer in my heart.—a. 1. w. 


the | 
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THE CHILDREN AND THE SHE-BEARS. 


5 eee children destroyed by two she-bears, 
the narrative of which is found in| 
2 Kings ii. 23, 24, is a subject which has 
given rise to much discussion. It is a pas- | 
sage of sacred history which has presented a 
difficulty to many minds. For the purpose 
of removing this difficulty, some forced and | 
untenable explanations have been given. 
What is felt in accepting the narrative, as | 
it is ordinarily understood, is that the punish- | 
ment inflicted on the forty-two children was 
out of proportion to the offence. To adopt | 
the meaning of the passage as it appears on | 
the surface, is calculated to impugn the 
justice and goodness of God. Hence there 
are persons who would render the word 
translated “children,” by “ young men.” It 
is admitted that in several places of Scripture 
the word is found to have this sense, and if 
we could suppose that those who mocked | 
the prophet Elisha were not children, but 
young men, old enough to know what 
was morally right and what was morally 
wrong, that then they would be justly 
responsible for the offence of mockery 
which they had committed. Unfortunately, 
however, for the rendering, this noun is | 
qualified in the text by the word “little,” | 
and, therefore, the translation must be “ little 
children,” as we have it. But if we were to | 
assume that the little children in our version 
were actually young men, there still remains 
the question, whether mockery, even under 
circumstances most inexcusable, is an offence 
of so great a magnitude as to merit the awful 
punishment which was in this case inflicted. 
There are several other instances of mockery 
recorded in the sacred volume, yet in no one 
of these do we read that the offence was 
visited by a punishment so severe as that 
which befell the children described in the 
narrative under consideration. Elijah him- 
self is said to have mocked the prophets of 
Baal, when, after long and earnest suppli- 
cation to their god, they failed to obtain the 
answer they required. “And it came to 
pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, Cry aloud, for he is a god, either he is 
talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth and must 
be awaked.” This derision bestowed on the 
prophets of the false god was surely as strong 
as that heaped on the prophet of the true God 
by the children when they cried out, “Go up, | 
“~ bald-head, go up, thou bald- head.” In | 
V. N.S 





| was so considered, it was, 


the case of Elijah, there is no intimation that 
his mockery was considered an offence ; if it 
nevertheless, con- 
doned. The logical inference is, that it was 
not mockery which in this case brought on 


|the juvenile offenders the punishment of 


death. The difference of circumstances sur- 
| rounding each of these cases is not sufficient 
to account for the destruction of the children. 
This difference, indeed, so far as it can be 
|traced, appears to be in favour of the 
children. It is true that the person mocked 
by them was a prophet of the Lord, a holy 
man, a man of God, and it may be thought 
that the position and character of thé person 
constituted an aggravation of the offence. 
But, on the other hand, it must be stated 
that such a person would be more likely, 
than one of an opposite character, to over- 
look an impropriety committed by children. 
He would, probably, first reprove them for 
what they had done, he would then give 
them a fatherly lesson on manners and duty, 


| and leave them with his blessing. 


Enough appears to have been said to show 
that the crime of mockery could not have 
been that which brought on the head of these 
offenders so fearful a judgment, and that 
consequently we must look elsewhere for the 
true explanation of ‘what is recorded in the 
Second Book of Kings. The true explana- 
tion is, I think, to be found in the history of 
the period to which this transaction belongs. 


| It occurred at the time when the worshippers 


of Baal—partly from the defeat which they 
suffered from Elijah, and partly, I suppose, 
from other causes—were intensely hostile to 
the people of Israel. This hostility passed 
from father to son, ever increasing in inten- 
sity, till it reached its climax at the time the 
two bears went forth from the wood to 
accomplish their deadly work. In reference 





to this hostile feeling, as a key to the true | 
cause of the punishment of the children, is | 


the following from the pen of one who, in | 


the early ages of Christianity, was renowned 
for his theological learning, and whose works, 
as a great Oriental classic, are studied with 
much interest even in the present day.* 

He says, “It was not the opprobrium 
thrown on the prophet Elisha and his being 
stoned that was the cause of the destruction 
of these children; but for another hidden 





* Jacob of Edessa. 
14 
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cause they were destroyed. For these were 
sons of those iniquitous priests who ministered 
to the calf in Bethel, sons of the sons of the 
prophets of Baal, whom Elijah slew in the 
days of Ahab. These were enemies both of 
Elijah and Elisha; also of all those who 
feared the Lord God of Israel, and of those 
especially who were sons of the prophets of 
the Lord whowere in Bethlehem; of those who 
said to Elisha afewdays before, ‘ Knowestthou 
that the Lord will take away thy master from 
thy head to-day?’ These were iniquitous 
persons and haters of God, whose sons heard 
them when they said that Elijah the prophet 
had gone up to heaven, and they mocked at 
this continually as false and devoid of truth, 
and they sung of him derisively from the 


time they heard it until now, to wit, before | 


their wives and the children, whom the bears 
tore, when they shouted mockingly, ‘Go up, 
Elijah, go up, Elijah. Whereiore these 
wicked children, and sons of wicked perséns, 
little children, sons of evil ones, and haters 
of God, when they saw Elisha, the disciple of 
Elijah their enemy, and the enemy of their 
fathers, mocked him, shouting as they had 
heard from their fathers. They also stoned 
him with stones, and said, ‘Go up, thou bald- 
head; go‘up, thou bald-head,’ falsely indeed 
as thy master Elijah hath gone up. Where- 
fore Elisha cursed on account of their race 
these children evil, and sons of evil ones, in 
the name of the Lord, the God whom and his 
prophet they derided. Wherefore also God 
quickly heard of it, and smote them in anger, 
and sent upon them these bears and destroyed 
them.” 

This is the hidden cause of the destruc- 
tion of the children. It was not because of 
mockery, but because of the race to which 
these children belonged, as the writer above 
quoted has said, that they were punished. 
So far as they understood the instruction 
they had received from their fathers and their 
fathers’ fathers concerning the worship of 
Baal and the worship of Jehovah—so far as 
they understood the difference between the 
prophets of Baal and the prophets of Jehovah 
—so far they would of course be hostile to 





which these children was visited must be re- 


garded in the main not as a punishment on | 


themselves as individuals, but on their race, 


The object of it was to impress on the race, | 
in the most solemn manner, how enormous | 


was the sin of idolatry in the sight of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel. The dire disaster, which 
befell these children through the instrumen- 
tality of the prophet Elisha, and that which 
befell the prophets of Baal through the in- 
strumentality of the prophet Elijah, had the 


same object in view—that object being to | 
vindicate the worship of the true God, and | 


to proclaim that God is a jealous God, and 


that the people should have “no other gods | 


but Him.” 
Of course it will still be alleged, that by 


the act of punishment you throw a respon- | 


sibility on the children. 
charge must be founded not on logic, but on 
fact. 


It does not belong to fallible man to | 


The reply to this | 


scrutinise strictly the ways and laws of God ; | 


but we have the testimony of experience, and 
that shows that children often suffer from the 
sin of their fathers. There is the influence of 
an evil example; and when it is set by a 
parent to his child, that influence, because of 
natural affection, and from a natural love of 
imitation, cannot fail to be great. The con- 
sequence is, that the example of the parent is 


too often followed by the child, and thus the | 
sin of the father is frequently visited upon | 
his offspring. Again, immoral living generates | 
bodily disease, and this disease is frequently | 
inherited by the children of the immoral liver. | 
Further, a man, through indolence or mis- | 
management of his affairs, loses his position | 


in society, and is reduced to poverty, and his 
children, who in no way contributed to these 
altered circumstances, nevertheless share with 
the father in the deplorable consequences. 


Here, then, are cases, to the truth of which | 
most of us can testify from experience, when 


children are punished mainly, and sometimes 
entirely, because of the race to which they 
belong. 

We have only to contemplate the state of 
things around us to see in this punishment of 
families and races one of the principles by 


the latter. To the extent to which their early | which God’s moral government of the world | 


age enabled them to exercise a judgment on | is carried on and maintained. That which | 


the subject, to that extent would the judg- 
ment be perverse, and to the same extent 


would they be responsible for the sin of! 


comes within the compass. of our observation, 
and falls within the region of our personal ex- 
perience, is but the execution of a law to be 


idolatry, and of rebellion against the true | found in the sacred volume, and is, therefore, 


God. 


these children were of too tender an age to; Holy Writ. 


It is, however, more probable that | invested with the authority which belongs to 


The second commandment is 


incur any responsibility. Be this as it may, | that which denounces the crime of idolatry, 


there is no doubt that the punishment with 


and in it is declared that the Lord is a jealous 
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God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion of them that hate Him. The sin solely 


haps, more than any other, provoked the in- 
dignation of Jehovah. He is described as a 
jealous God. The one great lesson which He 
desired to teach the people of Israel, the one 
great truth which He wished to impress on 
their minds, may be found in the words, 
“ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord.” Any acknowledgment of other gods, 
any worship of them, would be sure to arouse 
the jealousy of the Lord, and to bring down 
upon the heads of the offenders the most 
severe of all punishments. We have a strik- 


the case of Ahab, the most idolatrous of the 
kings of Israel. This is the punishment which 
was denounced against Ahab, and which was 
carried into execution : “ Behold, I will bring 
evil upon thee, and will take away thy pos- 
terity, and will make thine house like the 
house of Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, and 
like the house of Baasha, the son of Ahijah, 
for the provocation wherewith thou hast pro- 
voked me to anger, and made Israel to sin.” 
The execution of this sentence was by the 
hand of Jehu, as we read in the Second Book 
of Kings. “So Jehu slew all that remained 
of the house of Ahab in Jezreel, and all his 
great men, and his kinsfolk, and his priests, 
until he left them none remaining.” We 
may reasonably infer that among his posterity 
were children, if not of the second, yet of the 
third generation, and that they with the other 


Jehu. Indeed, there is no reason why this 
law should not be carried out in the case of 
children, as well as in that of an adult pos- 
terity; for in each case it is the fathers’ sin 
that is visited upon them, whether the son be 
of mature years or of tender age, the sin is 
not his. All posterity, consequently, must 
come under the operation of the law, and no 
line of separation can with consistency or 
justice be drawn. Besides, the word 
translated “children” in the second command- 
ment, although in the original its ordinary 
meaning, is that of sons, and although it is 
not the same as that employed in the text, 
yet the word often signifies children neces- 
sarily, as may be seen by consulting any 
| Lexicon or Concordance. I am led, “there- | 
| fore, to affirm that the remarks now made 








reated of in this commandment is that of | 
idolatry. That was the offence which, per- | 


ing exemplification of what is now stated in | 


kinsfolk of Ahab were slain by the hand of 


| support the interpretation of the text, which | 


| I have here insisted on—viz., that the chil- 
| dren were not destroyed by the bears because 
they mocked the prophet. There was another 
cause of their perishing. The true cause 
was that they belonged to a race of idolaters. 

They were the children of the w orshippers of 
Baal, who had themselves been previously 
destroyed by the hand of Elijah. These 
| children lost their lives under the operation 
| of the law revealed by God himself in: his 
second commandment. I would here close 
what I have to say in the elucidation of the 
text; but it may be desirable to refer to an 
apparent inconsistency between the second 
commandment and what we read in the 
eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel. Here God says 
in explanation of the proverb, “ The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge.” “Behold, all souls 
are mine: as the soul of the father, so also 
the soul of the son is mine: the soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. The son shall not bear 
the iniquity of the father.” 
list of sins specified as the sins of the father, 
which shall not be visited on the son, is that 
of lifting up “his eyes to the idols of the 
house of Israel.” Now, this is the very sin 
treated of in the second commandment as 
one which shall be visited. It would appear, 
then, that one of these passages of Scripture 
contradicts the other. I think, however, 
they may be reconciled. It appears to me 
that the second commandment has reference 
only to the punishment in this life, whilst 
the prophet Ezekiel is treating of the punish- 
ment in the life to come. There is no pas- 
sage of Scripture to favour the idea that the 
second commandment is speaking of punish- 
ment in a future state. We know that it is 
inflicted on posterity in this life, and if we 
consider the power of example, or the con- 
struction of human society, we shall see that 
it is almost, if not quite, impossible for the 
offspring of wicked and reckless parents not 
to suffer. But there is actually no reason to 
suppose that this cause of punishment is 
operative beyond the grave. There the lan- 
guage of the prophet is strictly true, “The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die,” and the soul 
that keepeth from sin, it shall live. This 
language, too, is in harmony with what Christ 

himself has stated : “ By thy words thou shalt 

| be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
| condemned.” 





GEORGE PHILLIPS. 








Further, in the | 
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** ASKED OF GOD JULY, 1873; RECEIVED DECEMBER, 1873.” 


B teers title is the inscription upon the front | cliff from there to Blackgang is one of the 
of a hall at Blackgang on the Isle of | loveliest in any country. The blue above 
Wight, and is the epitome of a very sweet | and the blue below, with the green hedges, 
story. jand grand old oaks, elms, ashes, and limes. 

The ministry in that hall is of the sort of | And the curious nooks, dells, and corners, 
which the prophet Joel must have had a| and the beautiful houses of every variety in 
vision when he said, “ It shall come to pass | form, and the grounds under such thorough 
in the last days, saith the Lord, I will pour | and tasteful cultivation, make every hill-top 











out my Spirit upon all flesh, and your 


daughters shall prophesy,” for of a truth the | 


Lord is there fulfilling this promise in a won- 
derful way. The Spirit is poured out upon 
many more than all the local population of 


Blackgang, and it is our daughters chiefly, | 
though not exclusively, who do the prophesy- | the rear upon the face of the bold upper-cliff 


ing. 

It is quite a household affair, for there are 
five members of one family who each take 
part in the services, and four of them 4re 
women. 

The hall itself is neat and convenient, and 
it is very comfortable for an assembly of four 
hundred people. And it is in use every 
Sunday all the day long, for services of one 
sort or another, for grown folk or children, 


as well as at stated times on other days of | 


the week, and is filled with the presence of 
Him who dwelt in the temple of old. 

Yet the hall is not the main feature of the 
work of God there by the ministry of his 
daughters. A great help it is undoubtedly, 
and a delightful monument to the faithfulness 
of the Lord to his promises, but it is only 
the new in-door feature of what was begun 
and is continued mainly out of doors, under 
the glory of the presence of Him who dwelt 
in the bush and in the cloud long, long before 
the temple was built. 

Blackgang was not named by its own 
people, but by others, as expressive of the 
estimation in which they held its inhabitants. 
It seems that in the olden time, when wreck- 
ing, smuggling, and piracy were lucrative, 
and by no means so disreputable as now, the 
gentry of this ilk nestedthere. And whether 
from their complexion, bronzed as they must 
have been by the sun and the wind, or from 
the colour of their deeds of darker hue, they 
became known as the black gang, and this 
soubriquet for the people fastened upon the 
place of their abode. Dark names do follow 
deeds of darkness, you know, and are apt 
to stick with Ethiopian tenacity. 

The drive from Shanklin—another awk- 
ward name for a lovely place—over the hills 
by the sea, to Ventnor, and along the under- 








and hollow, and each turn of the road an 
agreeable surprise.’ 

Blackgang itself is a little scattered village, 
perched here and there upon the broken 
declivity, not over steep, of the high under- 
cliff overhanging the sea, with an outlook in 


lifting itself far above in an uneven line 
along the sky. The upper cliff, however, 
breaks down just there, and falls off into a 
broad and beautiful valley, which extends 
from end to end of the isle, thus affording an 
onlook over the valley, covered with farms 





admirably improved, to the opposite line of 
hills terminating at the sea end in “The 
Needles.” The view, whichever way you 
look, is charming, and it must be confessed 
that the piratical crew, whether they appre- 
ciated it or not, did choose a most delightful 
nest for themselves and their viper brood. 
Of course they have long since given place 
to better people. Yet it is said that until 
this work commenced a year or so since, the 
place has never been praised for its godliness. 
There is indeed a church about a mile away, 
and has been for hundreds of years, and the 
children have been christened, the dead 
buried, and the living joined in wedlock in a 
Christianly way—but then, what more ? 

One among the chiefs of the parish said, 
in reference to this matter, when a stir began | 
to be made in the way of the what more, 
“Your children are christened, and your | 
dying have the sacrament of the Lord’s | 
Supper administered to them, and what more 
can you ask ?” 

This would certainly seem to show the 
urgent need for asking and receiving some 
light from above to dispel the gross darkness 
covering the people. 

A great light has come upon them. A 
wonderful transformation is in progress. And 
everything in it and about it would bear the | 
same inscription as that written upon the | 
front of the hall in everything but the dates. | 
Each thing has been asked, and one by one: 
they have been received in answer to prayer. 

Franke’s Institute in Halle of Germany, | 


ee 
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“ASKED OF GOD JULY, 1873; 


RECEIVED DECEMBER, 1873.” 19} 





and the Ashley Down Orphanage at Bristol 
in England, and the Home for Consumptives 


on the Highlands of Boston, America, do | 


not testify one whit more truly for God as 
the hearer of prayer than this work at Black- 
gang. 

The simple story of some of the leading 
things in this work moved my soul so deeply 
to ask and expect in future greater things 
than ever before, that I feel constrained to 
tell it to others. May it do more good to 
many, many thousands than it has even done 
to me. 

To begin at the beginning, the household 
engaged in this work is that of Charles W. 


| Reade, Esq., and consists of his wife and 





| hearts of this Christian household. 





her sister, with himself and two daughters. 
The first notable thing after the facts already 
stated, is the way in which this family was 
led to Blackgang. They lived many years 
in India, Then Mr. Reade’s health failed, 


and they returned and tried the vicinity of 


London. It soon became evident that this 
would not do, and he thought of Wales, which 
his physician recommended. At this point 
his eye fell upon the advertisement of a house 
at Blackgang, for rent at a moderate price, 
which called to memory a visit there before 
he went to India, and how he had been 
charmed with the spot. At once the doctor 
was consulted, and instantly said, “ Ah! that 
is the very place for you.” 

Then Blackgang was visited, and the 
house found to be in every way suitable, and 
all things seemed favourable save one. But 
that one thing, as it appeared to him and his 
household, presented a very serious draw- 
back indeed. It was just this, ‘here were few 
there to be saved. 

A great change had been going on in the 
Through 
a little book,* Mr. Reade himself had been 


led into abiding union with Christ, and filled | 


with his peace. And about the same time, 


the younger of his two eldest daughters, a | 


young lady of twenty, had been brought to 
the Saviour. A deep sweet tone of love and 
desire to do good pervaded the family. The 
two young ladies with their mother and aunt 
wished much to go where they might hope 
to win many lost ones to Jesus, and when 
Mr. Reade returned from Blackgang, with the 
report that though there was great need of 
the gospel there among the few, yet the whole 
population of the village itself did not include 
many if any more than twenty scattered 
families, the thought of going there to make 





“ Gladness in Jesus.” 


home seemed like a quencher to all the bright 
hopes recently kindled in their hearts. 
No important movement is made by them 
| as a family without unanimous and cheerful 
consent. The whole matter was taken to 
| the Lord and committed to Him for decision 
by the circle as one. Finally, the mother 
gave counsel in these words, “ Let us try it 
six months and see.” ‘To this all agreed. 

The way in which they were cheered and 
strengthened to expect great things at Black- 
gang, notwithstanding the very limited extent 
of the field, as it appeared to them, is very 
beautiful. 

One day two evangelists called at their 
house, and when Mrs. Reade met them, she 
was so impressed with the worn and wearied 
look of one of the two, that she spoke of it 
with deep sympathy, and warmly invited 
him to come to them and rest awhile before 
going on his purposed journey to Scotland 
for work. 

The other evangelist exclaimed, “How 
wonderful! I have been asking the Lord to 
incline your heart to offer him a room, and 
we came to see whether you could do it or 
not, and now you have already invited him, 
before we had time to tell you our errand. 
‘Truly God is good.” 

The evangelist remained several days, till 
he had rested and grown strong. Mean- 
while, very soon the whole state of the case 
concerning Blackgang became known to him, 
and he waited on the Lord day after day 
about it, until at last he said with a joyful 
confidence quite contagious, “ Go to Black- 
gang, and the Lord will give you souls there 
not afew. Ask hundreds, and He will give 
them.” 

This was wonderfully cheering. The pro- 
blem did indeed still remain unsolved, for 
how could hundreds of souls be given them 
in a village of scarcely twenty families all 
| told? Yet the words of the evangelist did 
fling over the field a sunlit cheeriness if they 
did not enlarge it. 

The Lord, who is wonderful in counsel 
| and excellent in working, is the great solver 
| of all the problems of faith ; and when they 
| went forward, trusting wholly in Him, it was 
| not long before they began to see his solu- 
| tion of this one. 

They came to Blackgang, and the first 
Sunday after arriving one of the daughters 
| said to her aunt, “ Let us go out into the road 
| and speak to any we may meet.” This was 
| the more remarkable because they had never 
| done a thing of the kind before. The aunt 
| said, “Yes,” and they went. Near the “ Tap,” 



































thre hill from the 
ha little coterie of 


ng Very earnestly to them the things 
concerning salvation. At first the men 
laughed, then sobered, and listened for life, 
and others soon joined them. 

These all, as the work afterwards grew, and 
the harvest began to come in, were amongst 
the earliest sheaves, and they all give ‘that 
first Sunday as the date of their first serious 
thoughts. 

The next Sunday, although no notice was 
given, about twenty assembled in the same 
place at the same hour, and the ladies spoke 
to them again, and the following Sunday 
thrice twenty were there. And so it went on 
growing until the out-of-door assemblies num- 
bered hundreds, and comprised people from 
many miles around. Interest deepened every 
time, and it was perhaps the third Sunday 
that, after speaking to the people out of doors, 
the ladies invited them in-doors to hear more. 
The drawing-room filled, and then Mrs. Reade 
began speaking to them, as her daughters and 
sister had already been doing out of doors. 
Conversions clear and decided greatly en- 
couraged them to go on asking and receiving 
speaking and gathering in, and the converts 
themselves by their joyous testimony aided 
in extending and deepening the work until 
there was great joy in all the region round 
about. 

The numbers eager for the in-door instruc- 
tions soon became so large that they were 
constrained to ask for ground on which to 
build a hall ; to ask first of God, then of the 
only man in the village of whom they might 
hope for the privilege of purchasing. From 
this man they received a very decided nega- 
tive, accompanied by the discouraging words, 
“You cannot buy a foot of land for the pur- 
pose within a mile of the place.” 

This answer from the man did not dis- 
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it came about that it could be truthfully in- 
scribed upon the front of the hall 


** Asked of God July, 1873.” 
* Received December, 1873.” 


| In the course of the year or so that this work 
| had been in progress £195 in money has 
| been sent to Mr. Reade in aid of it, and much 
| of that from persons wholly unknown to any 
| one of his household. And these things, 
| both the hall and the money, are only inci- 
dent to the greater things for which they 
| have been asked and received. More than 
three hundred and sixty people, who before 


might have truthfully said, “ No man careth || 


for my soul,” have been won to the con- 
| fession of Christ as their Saviour; and so a 
| great light has dawned upon the people filling 
many households with a peace and joy un- 
| known before—a foretaste of bliss never end- 
| ing above. 
And now, what of two things so wonderfully 
| presented by these facts—our daughters im 
| connection with the fulfilment of the predic- 
| tion of Joel, and evangelizing by prayer as 
| the primary thing ? 
The Spirit has in this instance been poured 
| out upon all flesh ; yes, upon more than all ; 


, | upon thrice over as many as all in the village 


| of Blackgang, and it has been mainly in con- 
| nection with the ministry of women. Nor 
| have they lost so much as the bloom of 
| womanliness in the process, or neglected 
| domestic affairs in the least. Four women 
of one household, just the number of the 
daughters of Philip the Evangelist, refined, 
| educated, womanly in presence and deport- 
| ment, begin in the open air in front of the 
| “Tap,” with three or four men, and in a year 
gather between three and four hundred into 
the fold of salvation, and that in a place 
| where the people of the village are scarcely 
| one-third of that number. 

This is quite in keeping with the spirit of 
| Joel. in his glowing predictions. It needs 











hearten them, but sent them afresh to the | only to be repeated in every locality, whether 
Lord. This wasin July. Nota word more | in city or country, and the words of the pro- 
was said to the man, yet of his own accord | phet would be grandly fulfilled. 
he came and said, “7 have concluded to sell you| Why may it not be done? Are there not 
the ground you want for a hall, and to build | tens of thousands of households where there 
you the hall too.” | are hearts and tongues to ask and receive, and 
_ Then, when told plainly that they were not | to speak as the Spirit should give them utter- 
rich, and had not the money to pay, either | ance, idle, or held back from asking, receiving, 
for the ground or the hall, his generous | speaking; and that in tens of thousands of 
answer was, “All right. . Take your time.| centres as hopeful, to say the‘ least of it, as 
Pay me moderate interest from year to year, | Blackgang ? 
and take ten years, if you like, to pay the| Are there to-day thousands upon thou- 
principal.” ~So it was agreed, and so the hall | sands of desolate places which would speedily 
was built. This was in December. And so| become gardens of beauty if only our daugh- 
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“HE IS BETTER, NED.” 
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ters would do as this little band has haan! been regarded by any ordinary pastor or 


ask and receive, go where the Spirit should 
lead, and do what He should bid ? 

Is there any connection between the un- 
willingness of our daughters to obey the Spirit 
if He should be given to them, and the fact 
that they are not filled with his presence ? 

What relation is there between the holding 
back on their part and the withholding on 
the Lord’s part, of the outpouring of the 
Spirit upon all flesh? Can the prediction 
ever have its fulfilment until our daughters, as 
well as our sons, shall be willing to prophesy? 


| Is the fear of offending the Auman sense of 


propriety, and so of losing caste before the 
world, preventing compliance-with divine pro- 
priety as expressed by the prophet? And is 
it so that in very mamy instances we fathers, 
and brothers, and husbands could, if we would, 
but do not, encourage our daughters, and 
sisters, amd wives as has been done in this 
family, to ask amd receive, and obey the 
Spirit in whatsoever He may give them to do 
or to say? What is the relation between 
their unwjllingmess and ours? And what is 
the relation between the unwillingness to 
have the prophecy fulfilled in ourselves and 
our families, and its non-fulfilment in the 
communities around us? Can it ever be 
fulfilled abroad amongst the perishing until 
it has its fulfilment first in our families ? 
Shall we pause and lift up our hearts for 
God’s answer to these questions one by one? 
And now for the other matter. What 
about evangelizing by prayer? Here is a 
place which a few months ago would have 





evangelist as a very: insignificant field, and an 
exceedingly hopeless one; and yet-in a time 
so short it is already marvellously changed, 
and has become the centre of a work con- 
stantly extending, in which nearly four hun- 
dred lost ones have been saved. A great 
work for a lifetime of ministry upon the usual 
principle. And all this without a church, 
without a minister, without an evangelist, 
without any human planning, and without 
any daily continuous series of meetings, or 
any mission week even in the whole time; 
and all by the ministry mainly of four women 
who had never before spoken in public in or 
out of doors, er had any previous experience 
in work of the kind. 

How came it to pass? 

Has this household been led practically into 
the great secret of successful evangelization 
missed by so many ? 

Is the principle which lies at the founda- 
tion of the wonderful growth of such works 
as Franke’s Institute, Miiller Orphanage, and 
Dr. Cullis’ Home for Consumptives, after all, 
the true principle of success in every work of 
God, and especially in the greatest of all 
works—evangelization ? 

Will it be se, that when the prophecy of 
Joel shall have its ftedl-fil/-ment, there might 
be truthfully inseribed upon every instrument, 
every plan, and) work, and werd, as well as 
upon each saved ene,— 

“ Asked of Gad, at suchia time. 
i atsuch a time.” 


W. E. BOARDMAN. 





“HE IS BETTER, 


Hi, the men must work 
Though death is nigh ; 

They must sail the sea 

While it rages high ; 
When little ones toss 

On their beds at home. 

They must steer away 

Out over the foam ! 


I shall ne’er forget 
How he look’d that day— 
When he rowed his boat 
Fast into the bay ; 
And hailed me quick 
As I went along: 
In my ears the sound 
Of the boatmen’s sing. 


NED.” 


And F told him trae— 
“He is better, Ned ;* 
For I could not say 
That the child was dead; 
And a gleam of joy 
Came over his face, 
And a light in his eye 
Shone for a space. 


When he looked again, 
My face told true, 

How my words were meant 
To soften his rue; 

And he jumped ashore, 
My brave brother Ned, 

And slowly we walked 
To the high cliff head. 
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And all that he said 
When we reached the door 
Was, “ Sister, you’ve known 
Like trial before. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


I must bear up too, 
But the weight is sore, 
Though ‘he is not lost, 
Only gone before.’ 
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«¢ But how can I bear 

The stillness at home, 
Where was laughter once, 

And ‘father is come!’ 
And the little tricks 

He was wont to play— 
Oh, sister, you feel 

What I cannot say.” 














And he staggered in 

Like a man that’s broke; 
Of Charlie, the child, 

Now he séldom spoke ; 
But before age came 

He was white as snow, 
Such a power they have 

O’er our lives below. 
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THE GEHENNA OF THE JEWS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ JEWISH BURIAL RITES,” ‘* PASSOVER OBSERVANCES,” &c. 
PART I. 


[Talmudical and Rabbinical references are given throughout this article. The better to understand 
their value, it should be remembered that to every pious Jew the Talmud and Medrash approach as near 
as possible to infallibility. Space does not admit of giving an account of these marvellous monuments of 
antiquity. Enough to know that the stricter sort of Israelites regard them with a reverence second only 
(if, indeed, second at all) to holy writ.] 


EVEN things are enumerated by the | world before he was born, and all that would 
sages * as having been created before | happen afterwards—the tribes of Israel with 
the world,— all their principal men—every generation 
1. The Law. with its spiritual leaders, its judges, its rulers, 
2. Repentance. its righteous, and its wicked. Last of all, He 
. The Garden of Eden. laid open before his eyes the torments of 
. Gehenna. Gehenna, and in answer to the question, 
. The glorious Throne of the Most High. | ‘‘ For whom is this prepared ?” replied, “ For 
. The Holy Temple. the wicked and transgressors.” Upon this 
7. The Name of Messiah. Moses began to tremble exceedingly, but 
Raschi, an ancient commentator of the God stilled his fears by words spoken about 
highest consideration among the Jews, tones | the entrance into Canaan, but which also, 
down this daring piece of Rabbinical dog- | say the Rabbis, had a double reference, and 
matism into the most unpresuming common- | included a promise of deliverance from the 
place, by explaining that these things were | punishment of Gehenna: “I have caused 
not actually called into being before the | thee to see it with thine eyes, but thou shalt 
world, but that they existed in God’s purpose, | not go over thither.” * 
since He pre-ordained that He would create| It is needless, perhaps, to point out that 
them. |this account of the divine purpose in the 


Dann & Ww 


But leaving the unnumbered ages of divine 
predestination, and moving forward to a 
point when time began to be reckoned, the 
‘Talmud asserts that the fire of Gehenna, and 
the mouth of the pit that swallows‘up the 


| creation of Gehenna is not exactly accordant 
|with the declaration that hell is “ prepared 
| for the devil and his angels.” t 

| With respect to the position of Gehenna, 


there seems to be the usual amuunt of diver- 








ungodly, were created on the evening of the | sity of opinion amongst the Rabbis. A large 
sixth day.t }and influential body maintain { that it is 

This statement, however, is not allowed to | above the heavens. The word used is 
stand without contradiction, for the Medrash,} | Rakeah,§ and in explanation of this term it 
equal, if not superior in weight to the/| should be mentioned that universal belief 
Talmud itself, upholds a theory of its own, | amongst the Jews || portions out the sky and 
and in reply to the question—‘ Why was it | all that is beyond it into seven divisions, 
not said in reference to the work of the | each of which has its own proper name and 
second day, as on all other days, ‘And God | purpose. In the sixth of these, known by 
saw that it was good ?’” §—makes answer, that | the Hebrew title of Mechown, are said to 
the customary words of approval are want-| be laid up treasures of evil snow, scalding 
ing, because on that day Gehenna was| water, evil hail, malignant dews, hurricanes 
created. |and noxious vapours, each of which has its 

As to the purpose that Gehenna was des- | own storehouse, guarded by a door of fire. 
tined to fulfil in the divine economy, the | These are the various agents that are used in 
same venerable authority || affirms that God | the torment of Gehenna. Commenting upon 
created angels on the second day, but defore | their power of inflicting injury, Raschi points 
Gehenna, and announced to them that it was | out that the snow and hail and water are not 
prepared for man to be his abiding-place, if | such as we have ever had any experience of 
he should fall into sin. In another place {| in this world, but are special creations for 
it furthermore relates how God showed to 
Moses all that had ever been done in the 








* Deut. xxxiv. 4. + Matt. xxv. 41. 
t Talmud, Tomid, 32. 2 yp 
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* Talmud, Nedorim, 54. + Pessochim, 53. _¢ On Genesiy, 
% Gen. i. 8. 


|| On Exodus. | On Numbers. | Talmud, Chagigga, 12. 



































|| of Eden,t 
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| able regions of the earth. 


| tend, that they are divided by a wall. 
| value of this piece of topographical informa- 
| tion would not be lessened if the sages 
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the punishment of the wicked. They are 
discharged in torrents upon their head.* 
And this, say the Rabbis, is the meaning of 
Daniel vii. 10: “A fiery stream issued and 
came forth from before him;” Zz, the 
punishment of the wicked proceeds from the 
throne of God Himself. 

The Medrash + thinks that a foretaste of 
this desolating river of fire has already been 
given to men, when it says that every drop 
of water that fell upon the earth at the time 


| of the flood had been previously heated in 


Gehenna. Raschi is also of opinion that 
whenever there is a famine in the world, it is 
caused by a few drops of this destructive 


| fluid coming down, and mingling imper- 
| ceptibly with the rain. 


Other Rabbis will have it that Gehenna is 


| not “ above the heavens” at all, but that it 
| hes “behind the dark mountains ”—an ex- 


pression which is understood to denote the 
pathless wastes that stretch beyond the habit- 
Others, again, 
attempt to fix the position of Gehenna by say- 
ing that it is a near neighbour to the Garden 
and that there is only a thumb’s 
or, as others con- 
The 


breadth between them ; 


could only agree amongst themselves as to 
the quarter in which we are to look for 
Eden. 

Of the name Gahinnom§—better known 
to English readers as Gehenna—it is hardly 
necessary to say that it means “ the valley of 
Hinnom ” ||—a filthy place close to Jerusalem, 
where all sorts of refuse were thrown. Hence 


| its mame .easily and naturally became a 
| synonym for everything that was foul and 
| loathsome. 
| sometimes carried there, so that a smoke 


Hot ashes, says Aben-Ezra, were 


went up, and gave rise to the universal 
belief that it was one of the three doors 
of hell. This idea is not confined to the 
‘superstitious or illiterate, but is to be found 
in the teaching of the Talmud, followed by 
Raschi, Aben-Ezra, and a host of distin- 
guished authorities. This is also mentioned 
| with favour by Mendelssohn himself, the 
| great patron of the modern school of Re- 
formers. 

The gates of hell are placed as fol- 
lows : 1— 

One im the wilderness, authority being 





+ On Genesis. 
t Dor 2 


l| See Jer. xix. 2 and 2 Kings xxiii. 10. 
almud, Iroven, ro. 


* Talmud, Chagigga, 13. 
+ Medrash on Ecclesiastes. 
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diel from Nun lien 3 Xvi. 33: “ They and 
all that appertained to them went down 
alive into the pit,” where the pit is in He- 
brew Shaol,* one of the names of hell. This 
incident, it is needless to say, happened in 
the wilderness. 

The second in the sea. Jonah ii. 2: “ Out 
of the valley of hell cried I,” where the same 
word Shaol occurs. 

The third is in Jerusalem. Isaiahxxxi. 9: 
“‘Saith the Lord, whose fire is in Zion, and 
his furnace in Jerusalem,” where the com- 
mentators explain that “fire in Zion” means 
Gehenna, and that “the furnace in Jerusalem” 
is its door. 

Rabbi Jochanan Ben Zacchai, a name of 
high repute among the sages.of Israel, is very 
precise in his description, and says that near 
to Jerusalem is Ga-Ben-Hinnom,} “ the valley 
of the son of Hinnom,” where stand two 
palm-trees, from between which smoke arises. 
“This,” he continues, “is the gate of 
Gehenna.” } 

Tophet is another name by which this 
valley of horrors is also known. “For 
Tophet is ordained of old; yea, for the 
king it is prepared: he hath made it deep 
and large: the pile thereof is fire and much 
wood ; the breath of the Lord, like a stream 
of brimstone, doth kindle it” (Isa. xxx. 
33). Aben-Ezra points out that this name 
was applied to it on account of the filth 
(in Hebrew 51D, Teniphet) which was 
thrown there, and which made it a vast 
abomination. This title at once became 
current as a synonym for Gehenna (hell). 
As to the etymology of the word Tophet, 
the Talmud points out that it signifies “ com- 
pliance with persuasion,” § meaning that if a 
man yields to the seductive influence of the 
evil inclination, Tophet (Gehenna) is his 
place. || 

Gehenna is described™ as being without 
bounds. But this definition is too vague for 
the Medrash,** which lays down the doctrine 
that Egypt was equal in size to the sixtieth 
part of Cush, that Cush was equal to the 
sixtieth part of the world, and that the world 
itself is like the lid of a saucepan in com- 
parison of Gehenna. The same authority, 
with a quickness of perception for time and 
distance that does credit to its powers of 
observation under somewhat unfavourable 
circumstances, goes on to say that it would 





+ Siew 

+ Talmud, Succa, 32. 2 Iroven, ro. 

\| For other names by which the place of torment is known 
gee “‘ Jewish Burial Rites,’ Goop Worps, August, 1870. 

1 Talmud, Taanis, 10. ** On Song of Songs. 
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| take two thousand one hundred years to walk 
| across Gehenna. 

| But, whatever its dimensions may be, its 
| appetite is insatiable, for its ceaseless excla- 
| mation is, “Give! give! Bring me more 
| wicked to devour !”* 

Its darkness also is so densely impene- 
trable that they who are imprisoned there 
cover their bodies with it instead of with 
| garments. It was a portion of this, says the 
Medrash,t+ which settled down upon the land 
'ot Egypt as one of its plagues, when “ they 
saw not one another, neither rose any from 
his place for three days ” (Exod. x. 23). 

The punishment of Gehenna consists of 
'the extremes of burning and freezing, the 
Medrash distinctly affirming that it is half 
fire and ‘half hail. Its duration will vary 
| according to the guilt of the offender, as will 
| presently be seen. 

At the Day of Judgment all mankind will 
be divided, not as Christians believe into éwo, 
but into //ree classest{— 

1. The perfectly righteous. 

2. The perfectly wicked. 

3. Those who are not perfectly righteous, 
and who are not entirely wicked. 

Of these, the first will instantly be “ written 
down and sealed ” (to keep up the Rabbinical 
mode of expression) to everlasting life, and 
the second will instantly be “written down 
| and sealed” to everlasting death.§ The 
| third will be sent away to Gehenna, like the 
| second, but, unlike them, will be brought up 
| again when the time of their punishment is 
over. 

To this last class belong (with certain ex- 
ceptions, which will be hereafter noted) the 
| sinners of Israel. Between these and the 
| evil-doers from among the nations of the world, 
| a broad line of distinction seems to be drawn ; 

while both are condemned to Gehenna, the 
| punishment of Israelites lasts for a twelve- 
month only, at the expiration of which time 
they are burnt to ashes, and the wind carries 
the dust, and causes it to fall beneath the 
feet of the righteous. And this, say the 
Rabbis, is what is meant in Malachi iv. 3: 
“And ye shall tread down the wicked ; for 
they shall be ashes under the soles of your 
feet in the day that I shall do this, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” 

This doctrine is taught by the Talmud ina 
great many different ways, but always with 
much positiveness as to the future release and 





* Talmud, Avodes Zora, 17. t On Exodus. 

+ Talmud, Rashashonim, 16. 

¢ See Daniel xii-2: ‘‘ And many of them that sleep in the 
dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, and 
some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 








salvation of Israel. It would be profitless 
and wearisome to quote passages in support 
of teaching which no orthodox Jew would ever 
be betrayed into doubting. 

Some authorities go sofar as to promise not 
only a speedy deliverance from the place of 
torment, but that none of the circumcised 
shall ever enter it.“ But what, then, will be- 
come of those among the Israelites, who by 
reason of their evil deeds deserve this doom ? 
Are they to be ailowed to mingle without 
notice in the crowd of the faithful? Not at 
all. Neither their descent from Abraham nor 
their circumcision will help them, for there 
is an angel who is specially charged with the 


| duty of disguising the sign of the covenant 





which they bear in their person.t This done, 
Gehenna opens its mouth and swallows them 
up. 

But so great is the divine compassion, that 

ven when standing on the very brink of the 
pit of destruction, the wicked are summoned 
to repent.{ Some, however, will have it that 
this refers only to transgressors taken from 
the nations of the earth (Gentiles), but that, 
as far as the wicked of Israel are concerned, 
the fire of Gehenna refuses to consume them 
on account of the heavenly precepts and or- 
dinances which they have observed. This 
last assertion is repeated over and over again 
by Talmudical writers, with various illustra- 
tions, but always as a piece of self-evident 
doctrine. Thus, for example, it is laid 
down § that the wicked of Israel cannot be 
destroyed in the place of torment, for as the 
altar was preserved from being burnt by a 
plate of gold which lay on the tdp, so the 
Israelites, who are possessed of qualities 
more precious than gold, are preserved amid 
the consuming fires of Gehenna. 

For the faithful, then, their detention in 
the place of torment will be only that their 
purification from the sins of earth may be 
complete, and that they may be fitted for the 
enjoyment of the bliss of Paradise. Why, 
asks the Medrash,|| are Israelites compared 
to sand? Because as sand, which in itself is 
rough and incohesive, is nevertheless sub- 
jected to the action of fire, and forms an 
important ingredient in the composition of 
glass, after which all its roughness disappears, 
and it becomes transparent; so the Israel- 
ites, who are rough with iniquity, are made 





* Medrash on Exodus. 

+ Compare 1 Cor. vii.: “Is any man called being circum- 
cised? Let him not become uncircumcised :’’ where Alford 
(Greek Test.) says that this was done by a surgical operation, 
and that the practice was adopted by those who wished to 
appear like the Gentiles, and to cast off their ancient faith 
and habits. 

+ Talmud, Troven, 19. 

|| On Numbers. 


t Talmud, Chagigga, 27. 
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to pass.through the flames of Gehenna, and 
come forth pure as crystal. And this, say 
the Rabbis, is the meaning of God’s pre- 
cious promise to his people by the mouth of 
Isaiah (chap. xliii. 2)—“ When thou walkest 
through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee.” 
It is the man’s sim, and not himself, that will 
be consumed. 

The wicked from among the Gentiles, on 
the other hand, are sent away to Gehenna, 
and their punishment is ever/asting. For 
these there is no escape and no remission of 
suffering. On this point the Talmud is very 
precise, and declares * that they will be 
judged + from generation to generation. In 
a case like this it is important to give the 
Hebrew words as they stand—N11 ad 
—the literal translation being “ throughout 
all generations,” or, as we should say, “for 
ever and ever.” It clenches the matter by 
affirming that there will sooner be an end to 
Gehenna itself than to their torments, and } 
that God himself constantly ministers strength 
to them, so that they may have the power to 
endure their punishment without being con- 
sumed. , 

Attention is specially called to these state- 
ments, which are far from standing alone in 
the writings of the Rabbis, because disin- 
genuous, or else ignorant, efforts have from 
time to time been made to show that the 
eternity of punishment is an invention of 
Christianity, and that the doctrine never 
found place among God’s elder people. 
Whatever Jews may make it convenient to 
believe at the present day, either about them- 
selves or others, nothing can be clearer than 
that their forefathers were unalterably con- 
vinced of the existence of a place of torment, 
where certain of the wicked—but not all— 
would expiate their sins by a never-ending 
punishment, 

Every man at his birth, says the Talmud,§ 
has.a share allotted to him both in Paradise 
and Gehenna. He is at liberty to live as he 
pleases, for perfect freedom of will is allowed 
to him, according to the well-known Rab- 
binical saying, that everything is in the power 
of God, except the way of man—meaning 
that it is left to each human being to follow 
good or evil as his own inclination may lead 
him. If he lives 2, he forfeits his share in 
Paradise, and another man gets it. If, on 
the other hand, he lives we//, he loses his 
share in Gehenna, and some one else takes it. 

It is perfectly true that some of the most 
+ Equivalent to “punished.” _ 

2 Chagigga, 15. 





* Rashashonim, 16. 
+ Talmud, Sanhedrim, 99. 





ancient and venerated of the Rabbis have 
denied the existence of Gehenna as a place; 
but none of them—not even the great father 
of medizval scepticism, Maimonides, himself 
—has ventured to question the state of punish- 
ment after death. Mention is made in the 


Medrash* of a certain illustrious teacher, | 
who rises up and maintains that there is no | 
But he immediately qualifies and | 


Gehenna. 
explains his denial by going on to say that 
the sun now shines through cioud and vapour, 
which mitigate its heat, and make it endur- 
able, but that at the last day it will pour down 
its full strength upon the wicked, and that 
this will be their punishment of fire. This, 
it is said, is what is meant by the prophet 
Malachi, iv. 1, ‘‘ For, behold, the day cometh, 
that shall burn as an oven ; and all the proud, 











yea, and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble: || 


and the day that cometh shall burn them up.” 


But a second Rabbi, of equal authority | 


with the first, is disinclined to accept this | 


interpretation, and prefers one of his own to 
the effect that, instead of a local Gehenna, 


a fire will come forth from the body of the | 
wicked themselves, and will burn them up. || 
“Your breath, as fire, shall devour you” || 


(Isa. xxxiii. 11). 

From whatever source, however, the punish- 
ment may come—whether from a pit filled 
with raging flames, or from the sun shining 
with the full power of its fiery strength, or 
from the combustion of a sinner’s own body 
—no Jewish teacher of credit, until modern 
days, has ever doubted that it would be ex- 
cruciating, and, in certain fixed cases, eternal. 

As to the feelings of dread with which the 
remembrance of Gehenna has been found to 
affect even the devoutest of the sages, it will 
not be beside the present purpose to mention 
the case of Rabbi Jochanan Ben Zacchai, 
which comes down to us on the authority of 
the Talmud.+ When this great and holy 
man lay a dying, his pupils came in to com- 
fort him, and found him weeping bitterly. 
Greatly astonished, they inquired, “ Rabbi, 
thou Light of Israel, thou Right-hand Pillar 
of the House of God, why dost thou weep ?” 
“ Tf,” replied the dying teacher, “ I were about 
to be led before a king of flesh and blood, 
who is himself here to-day and to-morrow in 
the grave, his wrath, should he be angry with 
me, will not last for ever. If he binds me, 
it is not for everlasting. If,he kills me, my 
death is not for ever. I might, perhaps, 
pacify him with words, or buy my release 
with money. But even then I should have 
wept to think of the greatness of my peril. 


+ Beroches, 28. 





* On Genesis, 
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And now that they are leading me before the 
King of kings, the Holy One, blessed be He 
who liveth and abideth for ever and ever !— 


| who, if He is angry with me, his wrath is 


| Gehenna, and the other to the Garden of | 








everlasting. If He binds me, his binding is 
eternal. If hekills me, it is forever. Whom 
I dare not try to pacify with words or to bribe 


with money—and, not only so, but when I | 


see that there lie before me two ways, one to 


Eden, and that I know not in which of these 
two they will lead me—shall I not weep?” 

That the pains of Gehenna allow of miti- 
gation in certain cases is a doctrine most 
firmly held and taught by the sages. Thus, 
for example, the tears which the wicked shed 
in the place of torment are supposed to cool 
the intensity of the fire.* And this, they say, 
is the meaning of Psalm Ixxxiv. 6, ‘“‘ Who 
passing through the valley of Baca” (Hebrew, 
“ weeping”) “make it a well.” Then, again, 
the Talmudt has a curious story to the effect 
that when the earth swallowed up Korah his 
sons did not actually go down with him to 
the lowest depths of Gehenna. They repented 
of their sin, even in the very act of descend- 
ing into the regions of torment, and God 
commanded the pit to provide for them a 
separate place of lesser pain where they sing 
perpetual hymns of praise. This is said to 
explain the heading of certain Psalms, “for 
the sons of Korah,” or “of the sons of 
Korah.” See Psalms xliv. to xlix., and also 
ixxxiv., Ixxxv., Ixxxvii., and Ixxxviii. 

So, too, when Absalom was going down 
headlong into Gehenna, and David bewailed 
him with exceeding bitter lamentation, it is 
the opinion of the sages that as often as the 
broken-hearted king cried out “ My son, my 
son,” it had the effect of drawing him up one 
degree from the nethermost place of torment. 

But the good deeds, and specially the 
prayers, of the righteous, have the effect of 
delivering souls from the pains of Gehenna.§ 
In illustration of this it may be mentioned 
that for eleven months after the death of a 
parent all male Jews are bound to the daily 
recital of a form of devotion known as “ the 
Kaddish.” This is done publicly in the syna- 
gogue. A break occurs in the service, and 
all of a sudden three or four of the congre- 
gation begin to sway themselves heavily 
backwards and forwards, while they chant out 
words, which in their English equivalent run 
as follows — 

“May His great name be magnified and 





* Medrash on Exodus 


1 + Sanhedrim, r1o. 
+ Talmud, Sonta, 11. 


¢ Talmud, Iroven, ror. 


sanctified throughout the world which He hath 
created according to His own good pleasure : 
may He establish his kingdom, while ye live in 
your days, and while all the house of Israel 
be living ; speedily, even time quickly coming, 
and say ye Amen.” 





To which the congregation responds— 
“May His great name be blessed, may it 
| be adored for ever, even for ever and ever.” 
After which they proceed— 
“‘ May the supplications and entreaties of 
| all the house of Israel be accepted in the 
| presence of their Father who is in heaven, 
| and say ye Amen ;” with more to like effect. 
This is repeated every day for eleven 
| months, after which it is discontinued, except 
| on each returning anniversary of the parent’s 
| death, when the use of “ the Kaddish” is a 
| point of most inexorable obligation. So 
| careful indeed are even the laxest Jews to 
recite it upon these occasions, that it would be 
easy to reckon up examples of men who sel- 
dom or never are seen in their place in the 
synagogue, who comply to the full with Gen- 
tile usages—who eat pork and other abo- 
minations—and who are yet punctual, and to 
all appearance devout, in performing this 
rite. It is, perhaps, the last thing of all that 
a Jew would bring himself to give up. As 
he recites his “ Kaddish” for the sake of his 
departed parents, so, when his own time 
comes, he hopes that his sons may remember 
to say it for him. 

The prevailing use of “the Kaddish” is 
founded on a belief that it is of most potent 
virtue in delivering from the torments of 
Gehenna. A year is the ordinary time 
allotted for a soul to remain in the fire, which 
purifies it from all its earthly stains, and 
makes it capable of the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of Paradise. But children are supposed 
to be so thoroughly satisfied about the merits 
of their deceased parents as to have no room 
for doubting that they will pass through the 
purgatorial regions much more rapidly than 
their neighbours. Firm in this conviction, 
therefore, it would be a discredit to the 
memory of the departed to suppose it possible 
that they should be detained in Gehenna for 
the full time assigned to the ungodly. So at 
the end of eleven months they leave off say- 
ing “the Kaddish.” 

This favourite form of devotion dates back 
to the time of Rabbi Khiva, revered by 
orthodox Israelites as not the least worthy of 
the Talmudical sages, and owes its origin to 
the following curious legend :— 

In the course of his rambles this holy 
Rabbi was greatly astonished one day to see 
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a man pass hurriedly before him with terror 
and anguish written on his face. He was 
bearing a load of wood, beneath which a 
beast of burden might have sunk. Notwith- 
standing its enormous weight, the man’s pace 
was rapid. He seemed to be impelled by 
some unseen power which was driving him 
on, for every now and then he sprang forward 
just as a tired horse does when it feels the 
whip. A thrill of awe passed over the Rabbi 
while he watched the crouching figure as it 
scoured across the plain. It seemed as if he 
were in the presence of some great mystery. 
What could it mean ? 

“Ho! you sir!” he shouted out at last, 
“whither are you going in such a hurry? 
And why are you breaking your back with 
such a. load ?” 

“Stop me not,” gasped the wood-bearer, 
“stop me not, for every moment that I stay 
here demons flog me with scorpions ;”. and 
then with a cry of anguish he set off wildly 
again. 

“But can I not help you?” shouted the 
Rabbi afterhim. “If you area slave tosome 
cruel master, I will fetch the money to buy 
your freedom.” 

“ Alas, alas!” sighed the other, while for 
a moment he slackened his pace, “ Your 
kindness moves me deeply, good sir; but 
I serve one who is not to be bribed with 
money. Your offer is friendly, but it only 
aggravates my torment.” 

‘‘Who are you, then?” demanded the 
Rabbi, whose interest in the luckless porter 
had by this time so completely mastered his 
usual gravity, that he found himself running 
as fast as his legs could touch the ground, in 
order to overtake him. 

Once more the flying figure stopped. 

** Hinder me not,” he wailed in a voice of 
pain ; “hinder me not, as you value your 
own soul. Do not ask whol am. Enough 
to know that I ama wretched one, who for 
the unrepented sins of life am doomed to 
gather piles of wood on which to burn my 
body.” 

Rabbi Khiva fell back amazed. His flesh 
began to creep as he asked himself—Was it 
possible that he was really in the presence of 
one of the lost? His terror lasted but for a 
moment. Instantly recovering his self-pos- 
session, the Rabbi’s whole soul was absorbed 
in the one thought of helping the miserable 
sufferer that stood trembling before him. 

“What have you done?” he inquired. 
“ And how long is your punishment to last ?” 

“Mock me not by asking what have I 
dene? which of God’s laws have I not 





broken? Nothing can now avail to help me. 
Too late! too late!” and with a piercing 
shriek he again dashed forward, at a pace 
that would soon have carried him out of 
sight. 

But Rabbi Khiva was resolved to know 
his name, if only that he might remember 
him in his prayers. Putting forth all his 
strength, therefore, he caught him up once 
more, and in a few broken sentences learnt 
the fugitive’s name, as well as the name of 
the place in which he had lived. It was 


| miles and miles away ; but urged by an un- | 
conquerable impulse, Rabbi Khiva lost no | 





time in setting out for the town. 


In reply to his inquiries after the wood- | 
bearer’s wife, “Do you ask for that repro- | 


bate?” said a decent shopkeeper to whom 
he had addressed himself. 
year is there on which she does not commit 
some new adultery? Speak no more of her! 
She is not a fit subject for talk.” 

“ But has she no son?” asked the discon- 


“ What day of the | 


certed Rabbi, who found himself suspected | 
of evil designs on account of his anxiety to | 


find the abode of this worthless woman. 
“Yes, she has a son,” his informant went 
on, “a worthy offspring of such abandoned 
parents ; for the father robbed our synagogue, 
of which he was treasurer, and ended a life 
of hypocrisy by a deed of shame which has 


caused his memory to stink. But no more | 


of him. He lies in his dishonoured grave.” 

* And the son!” inquired the Rabbi, for 
his informant seemed to have forgotten all 
about him in his indignation at the father's 
sins. 

“Oh ! he is not circumcised, though he is 
now more than four years old, and he lives 
according to the ways of the Gentiles.” 

Sick at heart with this tale of sin, the good 
Rabbi still determined within himself to try 
if anything could be done to rescue this 
hapless child, and bring him to the know- 
ledge of the one true God. But it must needs 
be a work of time and patience, so he took 
up his quarters in the town, and by-and-by 
managed to attract the boy’s notice. He 
turned out to be wild, headstrong, and. pas- 
sionate to a degree, that sometimes frightened 
the Rabbi, and made him almost despair of 
the good work that he had taken in hand. 
Little by little, however, he succeeded in 
weaning him from his bad companions in the 
streets, and very slowly and wearily he taught 
him the earliest rudiments ef sacred know- 
ledge. It was a task that none but a heart 
sustained by divine love could hope to carry 
to a successtul issue. And so for long months 
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Rabbi Khiva hoped and waited. He thought 


he saw some sparks of nobler promise in his | 


intractable pupil’s mind, and his patient 
trustfulness was not destined to be disap- 
pointed. First of all the lad was induced to 
submit to circumcision. Then he seemed to 
take pleasure in accompanying his teacher to 
the synagogue, and began to learn some 
simple prayers, which the good Rabbi heard 
him repeat every day. 

Years had now passed, and Rabbi Khiva 
was making preparations for returning to his 
native town, when in a vision of the night he 
saw the same wood-carrier who had so 
strangely appeared to him in days gone by. 


But the fashion of his face was altered, and | 


the Rabbi noticed with delight that he had 
lost his look of frightened anguish, and that 
he now walked erect. His load was gone. 

“‘ Ves, I am free at last,” he said, im answer 
to the Rabbi’s wondering gaze; 
thanks to you—for the prayers which you so 
patiently taught my son have delivered me.” 

It was “the Kaddish” which Rabbi Khiva 
had taught his young pupil, and indeed had 
specially composed for his use. And now its 
virtue had received the attestation of a spirit 
from the other world! What more was 
needed to proclaim its efficacy? From that 
day forward it became an ordinance in Israel 
that sons should dutifully recite it for the con- 
solation and relief of their departed parents. 





FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Il, 


N an argument two reasons generally 
strengthen ; 
generally weaken. Why? 
the understanding sees a thing clearly, the 


additional explanation by illustration wearies | 
but, though the reason is! 


and darkens ; 


in an illustration, two figures | 
Because, when | 


| 


already convinced, every additional ground | 
| have arrived at it in this last way, and the 


of belief widens the spiritual horizon. 





“Grave sweet melody,” Psalm xcii., Scot- | 
tish version. It is such music as reminds 
one of the saying that “an expression of 


serious tenderness is the family likeness of 


the children of God.” 


—_ 


A field of wheat at an early stage of its 
growth is seen pining and yellowing as if it 
were about to die. [t is at the particular 
time when the plant has extracted all the 
nourishment from the decaying seed-grain at 
the root, and has not yet established its own 
connection with the soil. The farmers in 
Scotland call it the spaneing-brash—in English, 
it is weaning sickness. It seems a law that every 
decided progress in nature or in man should 
have a crisis of this kind—no change to a 
higher form of life without a temporary 
reverse. The stoning of a peach, the denti- 
tion of a child, tells of it. Is not death itself 
our weaning sickness? 


——— 


If our eyesight were microscopic, we could 


us. We are indebted to our defect of vision 
as well as to our possession of it. Blindness 


| faults, or rather foibles, 





to the little faults of those about us in the 
social and family circle is as necessary. 
Some have it by a natural obtuseness, some 
by an overweening partiality. ‘To some it 
comes by the habit of constant association, and 
to others, from seeing that the little faults are 
connected with higher excellences. When we 


do not touch the 
| moral nature, it is best for us to let our cri- 
| tical faculty slumber for the small and near, 
and keep it wakeful for more important 
things—“ falling into a trance, but having 
our eyes open.” 

Friendswill not believe you love them if you 
constantly remind them of their little faults. 
Parents, above all others, have the privilege 
with their children; but they, too, should 


| use it so as “not to provoke them to wrath.” 


Some minds suffer from rough contact with 
the world as does the bloom of a peach. 
Cowper is a type of them. Others are im- 
proved like a stone in which the finest veins 
lie hidden till friction brings them into view. 


| We should be careful how we handle natures 


till we know something of their constitution. 





What is wanted for graphic narrative is not 
many Cetails, but characteristic ones, and room 
for the imagination to fill up the rest. Some 


| perfect themselves in this by study, but num- 
not enjoy the most common things around | 


bers of uneducated men have it by a natural 
tact. So the old national ballads have it, an«l 


(in a higher sphere we can point for perfect 


“ eternal® 
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models to some of the Bible narratives ; so 
brief, yet so endlessly suggestive to the fancy 
and heart, no less than to the spirit. The 
inspiration of the substance would have been 
‘imperfect without this care of the form. 


“¢ Thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine 
head and wash thy face.’ Is not this to be 
guilty of feigning equally with the Pharisees, 
only on the other side?” Answer. There is a 
difference between concealing what we feel, 
and pretending to feel what we do not. The 
Latins made a distinction between dissimula- 
tion and simulation, though we have nearly 
lost it. Not to parade the possession of a 
virtue is Christian, to assume its appearance 
is Pharisaic. A man may use a veil; he 
should never wear a mask. 


4 


There is a pride of the Pharisee in his 
fancied virtue ; there is sometimes a pride of 
the publican in his open sin—proud that he 
is no hypocrite. 

There is also a prodigal pride, not uncom- 
mon in our day, which brings itself to misery, 
and expects to be caressed for its spiritual 
sores as well as for its rags. If any one is 
too proud to abhor his sin, he has not taken 
the first step of return. The son had done 
the work of self-reproach, and therefore the 
father spared it: “ He came to himself,” and 
then he came to his father. 


The moral responsibility of man lies be- 
tween these two positions:—1. There is 
always a possibility of resisting the evidence 
of spiritual truth; and yet, 2. The truth is 
presented in such a way that the rejecter of 
it shall feel himself at last to be without ex- 
cuse. If the evidence, in itself, were irre- 
sistible, man would not be free; if the 
evidence were not enough, man would not 
be accountable. 

“But enough? Who is to measure this 
quantity ?” Answer. Not any man judging for 
another, nor any man making the demand 
for himself. It is God’s judging for us all, 
and at last each man judging himself in God’s 
light. Our duty, meanwhile, is to act up to 
our own light and conviction, and to bring 
these as strongly as we can before our fellow- 
men, with all the strength of reason and all 
the earnestness of love, being witnesses to 
them, but not judges. 





If I do not witness to my fellow-men, I am 
wanting in love to them. If I judge them, I 
am also wanting in love to them. 


One of the great things in art, and in prac- 
tical life, is to know when a thing is com- 
plete. Over-doing is often as bad as under- 
doing. In practical life we must do our best, 
and move on, “leaving the things that are 
behind.” 


The presence of sin in the world is one 
of the greatest proofs of the falsity of Pan- 
theism. The conscience of man recoils from 
the thought that sin can be divine—a part of 
God. ‘To escape this, some Pantheists have 
tried to make sin not a positive evil, but 
simply negative, like a vacuum in space, not 
yet filled up. But neither will the conscience 
admit this. Self-reproach and remorse are 
felt to be too real and positive ; and disease, 
suffering, death—these outside shadows of sin 
—come to strengthen our conviction that sin 
is only evil continually. Thus, but for sin, 
there would have been no Pantheism; and 
yet sin contains the strongest testimony against 
it. ‘ Out of the eater comes forth meat.” 


“ Tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin.” It might seem as if the sinless- 
ness of Christ deprived Him of that capacity 
of sympathy which the apostle represents 
Him as possessed of. How can He who is 
sinless feel with sinners? And yet it is sin 
which more than aught else blunts the tender 
edge of sympathy, whereas sinlessness which 
has struggled with temptation gains power to 
understand it, without losing sensitiveness to 
feel. “ Tempted in all points?” But are there 
not infinite varieties of trial in which we are 
placed which have no exact parallel in the 
life of Christ? It is true; but the soul of 
man through one experience can transfer 
itself into many. A great poet, through the } 
humanity that is in him, can realise endless 
types of humanity. 


* Children—I never lost one, 
But my arm’s round my own little son ; 


And love knows the secret of grief.’’ 
Christ, through his human experience, has 
infinite powers of such realisation. In regard 
to sin, He took upon Him all connected with 
it, except that which would have unfitted Him 
Sor being our Saviour—an actual partiapation 
im Sin. 
JOHN KER. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
ROCKS AHEAD. 


THERE are many interesting things about Mr. W. 

R. Greg, who, ina publication bearing the title 
of ‘Rocks Ahead, or the Warnings of Cassandra,” 
| has lately been raising the alarm that our country is 
going to destruction. When a manufacturer, he was 





conspicuous for his considerate and careful interest in 
the welfare of the working classes; as a writer in | 
some of our leading quarterlies, on political and} 
social subjects, he for many years sustained the } 
character of one of the clearest, most careful, and | 
sober-minded expositors both of principles and 
policies; and even when he published his ‘Creed 
of Christendom,” and came out as a sceptic, and an 
opponent of Christianity, there was something touch- 
ing in his allusions to the sacrifices of private and 
domestic feeling under which he took that position, 
implying that he was compelled té differ from some 
with whom he would have been fain toagree. Among 
those included in this allusion was his brother, Mr. 
S. Greg, the author of ‘Scenes from the Life of 
Jesus,” in which volume there is a letter to the author 
of the ‘‘Creed of Christendom,” acknowledging the 
love of truth and other good qualities evinced in that 
book, but showing that its premises were wrong, and 
its conclusions worthless, Mr. W. R. Greg seems 
always to be getting more and more gloomy. His 
‘‘ Enigmas of Life’? was just a confession that life is 
an enigma, that this world is full of disorder and 
misery, that any tendency to improvement is very 
slow, and that beyond, all is darkness and the shadow 
of death. His latest publication, ‘‘ Rocks Ahead,” 
is, in its own sphere, the gloomiest of all. The 
country, he holds, is exposed to three great dangers, 
arising (1) From the political supremacy of the lower 
classes ; (2) From the approaching industrial decline 
of England; (3) From the divorce of the intelligence 
of the country from its religion. In the view of all 
these sources of trouble, Mr. Greg predicts national 
ruin. 

It is with the last of them that we are concerned. 
Mr. Greg’s idea is, that though a large majority of 
cultivated men in this country are still believers, the 
ranks of scepticism are rapidly enlarging, and that 
ere {long the whole intelligence of the country, or 
nearly the whole, will be sceptical. But this remark 
is applicable only to the male part of the community. 
The female mind is not so logical, not so inquiring, as 
the male mind ; it is more receptive, more emotional, 
more acquiescent. Consequently there is a probability 
that on religious subjects there may come to be a 
great separation between the two sexes. Mr. Greg 
fancies that there is a middle ground on which a 
religion might be constructed that would combine 
both. But he has no expectation that it will be 





adopted. There will be a final break between religion 
IV. N.s. 
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and intellect, and what in that case will become of 
the moral stamina of the country ? 

Mr. Greg has not wanted replies, though, as in 
most similar cases, he professes that they have not 
moved him one whit. It is not the first time that it 
has been proclaimed that the intellect of the country 
had deserted its religion. More than a century ago, 
when Butler published his Analogy, there were 
‘* many persons” (as he tells us in his Preface), ‘‘ by 
whom it had come to be taken for granted that Chris- 
tianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but 
that it is, now at length, discovered to be fictitious. 
And accordingly they treat it as if inthe present age 
this were an agreed point among all people of dis- 
cernment”’ (ze. all men of intelligence); ‘and 
nothing remained but to set it up as a principal sub- 
ject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of 
reprisals, for its having so long interrupted the plea- 
sures of the world.” When David Hume published 
his celebrated Essay on Miracles, further on in the 
century, he flattered himself that he had discovered 
an argument which “ with the wise and learned” 
would be an everlasting check to all kinds of super- 
stitious delusion, and consequently be useful so long 
as the world endured. Two remarks occur here; 
first, that it is a habitual weakness of sceptics to 
speak as if all the intelligence of the country shared 
their views ; and second, that as Christianity survived 
the age of Butler, and the attacks of Hume, it is 
quite possible that it may survive the age of Mr. 
Greg and the predictions of Cassandra. 

It has been well shown that Mr. Greg greatly over- 
rates the relative proportion of scepticism, and is blind 
to the extent to which belief in Christ and Christianity 
maintains its hold even in educated circles, But even 
if it were otherwise, even if it were true that the great 
majority of educated men rejected Christianity, this 
would not prove it untrue. We like the way in which 
one of Mr. Greg’s critics, Lord Lyttelton, handles 
this matter. In reference to the allegation that many 
educated and intelligent men are sceptics, and that 
scepticism is making progress, his lordship says, ‘ I 
can only say that I should think it strange were it 
otherwise. Since when has it been the test of a true 
religion that ‘many there be that find it ?’ ‘ Religion 
a Weariness to the Natural Man,’ is the title of a 
mournful but most true sermon. ..... What war- 
rant have we for supposing that the majority of men 
have the-requisites for true Christian belief? Of the 
first hundred men we may count passing over West- 
minster Bridge, how many are the least distressed by 
any sense of sin or moral evil, or have the slightest 
feeling of the need or the blessedness of a Re- 
deemer ?’?” 

We cannot prolong the subject here. But it is 
surely instructive to observe how very gloomy are the 
tendencies of scepticism. It inspires no hope of the 
triumph of good over evil, here or hereafter, but the 
reverse. In their anticipations of the future of our 
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country, Mr. Carlyle is gloomy, Mr. Ruskin is gloomy, 
Mr. Stuart Mill is very gloomy, Mr. Greg perhaps the 
most gloomy of all. Is this not an instructive fact? 
They have no words of good cheer for the weary and 
heavy laden. If men had no brighter light than 
reason, they would sink under their burdens. Hope 
would die, and enterprise would fail. Schopenhauer, 
the German apostle of pessimism, has expressly said 
that the world is so bad, and so miserable, that if it 
be the work of a conscious being, its creation was 
both a blunder and a crime. Who could live cheerily 
and hopefully under such a sky? The springs of ac- 
tivity would be broken, and all joyous and free life 
would be extinguished. It is, after all, faith, and in 
most points the old puritan faith, that teaches men to 
hope and to rejoice. Godliness, after all, has a 
monopoly of the promise for the life that now is, as 
well as for that which is to come. It is only the 
blessed Son of God who has ever said, ‘‘ Come unto 
me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” 


ANIMALS AND THEIR TREATMENT. 4 

A gentleman in the south of England, personally 
unknown to us, wrote a few weeks ago, asking per- 
mission to print as a little tract the short paper that 
appeared in the Editor’s Room in our August num- 
ber, on the merciful treatment of the lower animals. 
‘We were gratified to find that what was said then 
commended itself to his mind, and was to be launched, 
in a new form, on a further career of usefulness. No 
one can pass along our streets without observing the 
sad want of conscientious care that prevails in the treat- 
ment of animals. We wish to put a fact on record, 
because it may serve to drawthe attention of the young. 
A little boy, in spending part of his autumn holiday in 
Germany, brought back, as one of his prominent notes 
of travel, an account of the striking difference of 
treatment of the draught horses there and at home, 
especially when the animals were subjected to a strain. 
At home, he said, if the wheels are stuck in a rut, or 
the road is steep, the carter roars and swears at his 
horse, and lashes him till he is almost mad. In Ger- 
many, he caresses him, speaks kindly and encourag- 
ingly to him, and never applies hiswhip. Surely there is 
here all the difference between diabolical and Chris- 
tian treatment. It is often a public scandal that even 
when doing his utmost, the horse should be assailed 
with furious blows. But there are so many forms in 
which the life and comfort of animals are disregarded 
among us, that the specifying of one is in danger of 
concealing, instead of helping to reveal, the greatness 
of our sin. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S EXPLANATION, 

It would seem that Professor Tyndall has been 
moved by the comments on the nature and tendency 
of his Belfast address. Oftener than once he has re- 
turned to the subject, in his preface and in public 
addresses, indicating that it is only in moods of de- 
pression that be has found his mind veering towards 
the atheistic position, and that when he has been 





engaged in observing such a process in nature as the 
unfolding of a flowes-bud, and has asked himself 
whether there must not be in the universe: some 
being who knew mere about these things than he, 
his. mind has been powerfully drawn out in that 
direction. If these have always. been Professor Tyn- 
dall’s sentiments, his remarks at Belfast are very 


} strange ; because when he himself put the alternative, 


whether matter always possessed the properties be- 
longing to it, or whether these: had been imparted to 
it by God, he boldly maintained the former hypothesis. 
No intelligent eritic accused him of saying that there 
was no God, but he was represented as implying that 
so far as creation was concerned, there was no need 
for a God, thus denying the ground on which one of 
the chief arguments for the existence of a God 
rests. From Mr. Tyndall’s statement it appears. 
that he does not accept the atheistic conclusion. He 
is fairly entitled to the benefit of this repudiation, and 
every friend of religion will rejoice that he has made 
it, although it may not be logically consistent with his 
former statements. Even yet, however, it will be ob- 
served, that while he points to a Supreme Intelligence, 
he does not say whether he ascribes to Him the 
creation of all things, nor can he say this consistently 
with what he maintained in his Belfast discourse. 
While Mr. Tyndall was making his correetion of 
the inference so naturally drawn from this address, 
Mr. Grant-Duff was delivering a discourse to the 
public of Edinburgh on the subject of Mr. Greg’s 
** Rocks Ahead.” Much of this discourse was excel- 
lent, Mr. Grant-Duff deliberately refusing to accord 
the claim of Mr. Greg that in intelligent circles 
Christian faith has ceased to be a great living power. 
Unfortunately, however, in his printed, though not in 
his spoken address, Mr. Grant-Duff made an indis- 
criminate attack on the opponents of Mr. Tyndall and 
his fellow-labourers, and paid to them a compliment 
which some of them, to say the least, do not deserve. 
He said that the worst antichrists are the bungling 
sophists who denounce science and historical criticism, 
who yelp at the Darwins, Huxleys, and Tyndalls, 
the masters of our world, as if these were not 
doing in theirown way the work of God in the 
world as much as even those who have in their 
time most perfectly echoed the divine words, whilst 
these divine words have never been more clearly 
echoed than they are now. One cannot help asking, 
when one reads such bitter language, to whom does 
it apply? The impression which its indiscriminate 
character necessarily conveys is, to all who oppose 
the theories of these men. But is this the way to 
treat the criticism of philosophers like Agassiz, or of 
theologians like Dr. Hodge? or how can a man who 
does not admit God’s existence, except with hesita- 
tion, even when he is pressed, be said to be doing 
God’s work? Professor Tyndall, by his own conces- 
sions, has shown how thoroughly he exposed himself 
to criticism, insomuch that it was necessary for him 
to let out a little more of his mind in order to vindicate 
himself from the comments of his opponents, The 
fact that he has not attempted to show that the 
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Belfast address did not, in itself, tend te atheism, 
and that, in order to repudiate the charge of holding 
atheistic sentiments, he kas had to make quite new 
statements, shows at the very least the rashness of his 
former utterances, and throws back on other men the 
undignified charge of yelping. We quite believe 
that there are yelpers, but there are manly, noble, and 
honest men besides whe tell us that so far as Darwin 
and others deal in facts, they admire and honour 
them, but when they take to fancies and theories, 
they treat them with contempt. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE POPE. 
It was hardly to be expected that, after throwing 


| the world into a flutter with an article in October, 








Mr. Gladstone should make a far stronger impression 
by:a pamphlet on a kindred subject in November. 
In noticing the terms in which his article alluded to 
the unchanged pretensions and claims of the Romish 
Cherch, we observed last month that his words were 
not likely to be soon forgotten or forgiven. It ap- 
pears that the assaults on Mr. Gladstone, in conse- 
quence of what he then said, were so numerous and 
so fierce, that he has felt constrained to resume the 
pen, partly to explain but chiefly to vindicate them. 
His windication is very thorough. The point on 
whidk he dwells most is, that no one can now become 
a convert of Rome without renouncing his moral and 
mental freedom, and placing his loyalty and civil 
duty at the mercy of another. At great length he 
quotes documents to show that in former days emi- 
nent men in the Church of Rome disclaimed the 
authority which is now demanded, and that since 
1870 the claims of the Church have become alto- 
gether unreasonable. He accuses the Church of 
making a bold raid on the civil sphere. Out of 
such claims political disturbance constantly springs. 
The case of Germany and the Falck laws is an illus- 
tration of this. In other countries there are the 
same elements of disturbance; but Rome has the 
faculty of biding her time, and is content to try one 
thing at a time. Mr. Gladstone refers to his long- 
continued efforts to secure for Roman Catholics in 
this country political equality and civil rights, evi- 
dently expecting that his efforts in behalf of Rome 
would have received a more grateful acknowledgment. 
A new light had broken in on him, in 1873, by their 
treatment of his University Bill. From that time he 
felt that the situation had changed. 

Important though it is to find one who has always 
been believed to have too strong a leaning to Rome 
making these confessions, and thus greatly helping to 
turn the tide of opinion against ultramontanism, it is 
still more important to know that this frank and ex- 
plicit renunciation of sympathy with his old political 
supporters will have a great influence on other men, 
and bodies of men, in other places. It will greatly 
discourage those who aimed, fer fas et per nefas, to 
restore the temporal power. It will give fresh en- 
couragement to Prince Bismarck and his supporters. 
It will put new heart into other foreign Governments 
who either have, or are likely to have, a contest with 





Rome at their owndoors. At home it will show how 
little -Rome has to expect from one of whom it was 
avowedly boasted some weeks ago that he was about 
openly to go over to her pale. 

Archbishop Manning could not but reply. He 
affirms that the Vatican decrees have made no change 
on civil allegiance, and that the civil allegiance of 
Roman Catholics is limited only as it ought to be 
limited, and must be limited by all who regard divine 
law. 

The Archbishop is tolerably courteous; but the 
Pope, as usual, is abusive. He indulges his wonder- 
ful faculty of calling names. Mr. Gladstone is drunk 
—‘‘ intoxicated with the proceedings of another Minis- 
ter in another State.”’ In this condition he has come 
forward like a viper, assailing the bark of St. Peter. 
The Pope is too good a man to read a book of 
blasphemies like Mr. Gladstone’s, but he is quite 
ready at all times to hear the blasphemies repeated 
by others, There is something almost ludicrous in 
the coarse, outspoken abusiveness of the Pope. If 
sO many coarse expressions get into print, what an 
amount of them there must be of which we never 
hear! In many respects Bunyan’s picture of the 
Pope was extreme; but there are times when we can 
only think of him as a feeble old man, gnashing his 
‘toothless jaws. 


BISHOP ELLICOTT’S GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE. 

At the close of an unusually comprehensive Visita- 
tion charge, delivered in portions at several places, 
the Bishop of Gloucester adverted in a very explicit 
way to what seemed to him the most likely result, 
humanly speaking, of the present conflict of opinion 
within the Church of England. Even already there 
was great tension of mind, and there was no small 
difficulty in the way of parties keeping together. But 
in the course of a few months there would be a far 
keener spirit. When the new Act came to be en- 
forced, and, as he believed, to the disappointment 
and frustration of the Ritualist party, what would 
they do? They affirmed that with the practices which 
they had introduced, there was such a close connec- 
tion with vital truth that it would be contrary to their 
consciences to give up these practices in obedience to 
a civil authority. Then what would be the result ? 
He thought there was but one answer: it would be 
separation. Their Ritualist brethren would leave the 
Church of England. But where would they go? 
Providence seemed to have supplied them with a 
mons sacer, to which they might secede. That was 
the Old Catholic Church. It was an Episcopal Church, 
and areforming Church; it would recognise their 
orders, and it would give them a brotherly, and not a 
lordly or arrogant reception. The prospect seemed to 
him very likely, and in a short time it might be 
realised. Hitherto the Anglicans had no city of 
refuge. Rome would not recognise their orders, and 
there were many other obstructions to entering within 
her pale. The Old Catholic communion was dif- 
ferent; and there, in every probability, they would 
soon be found. 
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The High Church party have by no means accepted 
Bishop Ellicott’s forecast of the future. Some of 
their papers are barely respectful, or even highly dis- 
respectful to the learned prelate. One of them clings 
to the charitable view that the bishop is “ puzzle- 
headed rather than unfaithful,” and another descants 
on the text of ‘‘ turn them out,” of which this part of 
his charge is an exposition. It is believed by others 
that he has exaggerated the serious nature of the 
crisis, and the amount of conflict to which the new 
Act will give rise. All allow, however, that during 
the next few months there will be a sort of crisis for 
the Church of England, all the more serious that the 
Liberation Society is rousing itself to fresh and far 
greater efforts, and is bent on turning every occur- 
rence to account in order to further its object of dis- 
establishment and disendowment. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
CRISIS IN THE FRENCH REFORMED CHURCH. 


Our readers will remember the memorable resusci- 
tation in 1872 of the Synod of the Reformed Church 
of France, after the silence of generations. They 
will remember, too, the part which the venerable 
Guizot took in its procedure, and his decided stand 
for the Bible and its truths. The majority of the 
Synod passed a declaration, or Confession of Faith, 
simply acknowledging that it adhered to the faith of 
the fathers of the Reformed Church, especially as to 
the authority of Scripture, and as to Jesus Christ, the 
only Son of God, who was delivered for our offences, 
and raised again for our justification. Regarding this 
creed as the symbol of the Church, the Synod gave 
it a corresponding authority. The minority, whose 
tendencies were strongly rationalistic, raised great ob- 
jection to it, and tried to have it found that the Synod 
had not been properly constituted. But the Council 
of State have upheld the Confession, and when the 
Synod met a year ago to complete its organization, 
none of the minority appeared. In fact, the minority 
have taken up a position not only of dissent, but of 
rebellion. The forty-two consistories that constitute 
the minority refused to make their elections in har- 
mony with the provisions of the Synod, and the 
Council of State refused to sustain them. They have 
made very strenuous appeals to the Vicomte de Cu- 
mont, the Minister of Worship, but hitherto without 
obtaining any countenance from him. They are de- 
termined, however, to persist in their attitude. Re- 
cently a meeting of their chief supporters was held, 
and it was resolved to maintain an attitude of resist- 
ance. Delegates were appointed to deal with the 
Government, and endeavour by the most strenuous 
efforts to get them to make some relaxation in their 
favour. They have also issued a manifesto to the 
Reformed Churches of France, designed to explain 
the grounds of their position. 

On the other hand, the majority of the Synod have 
issued a counter statement, giving their view of the 
situation. The minority had appealed to them not to 
press matters to extremity, and the majority vindicate 





the course they have followed. They say that all that 
they have done is to declare that, as hitherto, the 
Church shall remain Protestant and Christian, and 
therefore they cannot open their door to those 
who deny the fundamental truths of Revela- 
tion. Their brethren appeal to their charity, but they 
are compelled to place truth before charity. They 
appeal to the times when they shared in persecution, 
but the founders of the Church had always counted 
that it was in the cause of truth that persecution was 
to be borne. They appeal to their faith in a common 
Master ; but they would be unfaithful to that Master 
if they took no steps to vindicate his truth. 

The general opinion is, that a disruption is at hand. 
The minority are very desirous that the Council of 
State would continue to them, in a state of separa- 
tion from their brethren, the allowances and privileges 
they have hitherto enjoyed. 

It is difficult to see how a separation can be 
averted. Yet it is painful to contemplate the amount 
of suffering and miserable feeling, as well as the other 
evils that must arise from it. It is painful to think of | 
the new humiliation of the Protestant Church in face 
of the Roman Catholic world, falling into its old 
weakness—division, one part to be constituted on an 
avowedly negative basis. It is doubly painful to 
think of a Church which, like the new Liberal one 
likely to be formed, will have forits very raison d’ étre 
the denial of all positive Christian truth. What an 
amount of grace would not the majority require, in | 
order to enable them, by greater earnestness and 
fidelity, to compensate for the trouble and disaster | 
which seem to be impending! | 





RECENT FRENCH PILGRIMAGES. 

Some interesting particulars are given by the French | 
correspondent of the Guardian respecting a recent 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Denis, said in the 
Catholic journals to have excited the most wonderful 
interest and enthusiasm. Not only, is it alleged, were 
the pilgrims most numerous, but the respect shown 
for them by the masses was most wonderful, nor 
could it have been believed that the religion taught so 
long ago by St. Denis was still in so lively and in- 
fluential a condition. The writer, however, was him- 
self a witness, and he says he cannot quite agree with 
the glowing descriptions which he has seen. The | 
pilgrimage was to last a week, each day being devoted 
to a different group of the parishes of Paris and its 
environs. Going to the Northern Railway station on 
the Sunday morning, the writer found a special train | 
bringing the official part of the pilgrimage in the 
shape of the members of the Society of St. Vincent | 
de Paul, and of sundry committees. These numbered 
some three or four hundred, and belonged to the 
middle or upper classes of society. The other pil- 
grims were not numerous. Arriving at St. Denis, the 
writer found the large dace in front of the Cathedral 
occupied by a large marché de fripperie, allthe shops, | 
too, open, and business going briskly on. In the 
Cathedral, which had been richly adorned, when high 
mass was going on, there were present but forty or 
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fifty persons of the upper class. The blouses were 
few and far between, But the Cathedral was not the 
great rendezvous—it was the parish church of St. 
Denis. That was crowded, but chiefly with the 
officials, and children belonging to schools. 
veneration of the relics took place with great apparent 
fervour, and then there was High Mass, performed 
with every adjunct that could enlist and impress the 
senses. 
desires to impress is, that there is no evidence that 
the masses of Paris or its suburbs are at all moved in 
favour of these pilgrimages, or that they have suc- 
ceeded in any appreciable degree, in overcoming their 
indifference and aversion to the Church. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF M. GUIZOT. 


M. de Boinville, who at one time lived within a few 
miles of the Val Richer, the old priory turned into a 


chateau, which formed the home of M. Guizot, has | 


written a few reminiscences to Zvangelical Christen- 
dom. He admits the natural austerity of his character, 
but it was tempered by much Christian tenderness, 
and relieved by the softest domestic virtues. 
his heart opened in unrestrained family intercourse, he 
would taik freely to young and old. ‘ We used to 
assemble in his study; the bell was rung, and the 
whole family, indoor and outdoor servants included, 
met to hear the Bible. He would ask me to conduct 
the service; and the childlike simplicity with which 
he listened to such expositions and exhortations as I 
was able to give, the warmth of his thanks, and the 
seriousness and prayerfulness of his whole demean- 
our, told of genuine Christian humility, faith, and 
piety. 

‘* We prayed too for France. I asked him once to 
what he attributed the revolutionary spirit of the 
French, and the moral and social evils of the country. 
He answered, ‘To want of principle. 


social, and political faith. 
God, they cannot have faith in one another.’ ‘Then 
what,’ I asked, ‘would you consider the best remedy ?’ 
* The only remedy I see,’ was his immediate reply, ‘is 
to circulate the Holy Scriptures, and to preach the 
simple truths of the gospel.’ 

“ As years passed by, M. Guizot was confirmed in 
that faith and in the hope of the gospel. In a private 
letter written from Val Richer in 1861 he says, ‘ Here 
I live in peace, superintending the education of my 
grandchildren, gathering my grapes, and watching my 
peaches. I have never understood but three kinds of 
life, family life, political, and religious. Here I am 
leading the first, in the recollections of the second, 
and with the hopes of the last.’ 

“In the midst of these domestic joys and sorrows 
too, which long life ever brings with it, he gave up his 
declining years entirely to the service of Christ and 
his Church, and to prayer. 
were, ‘I know God hears every Christian who prays 
to Him in a right spirit.’ Thus he lived as a patriarch, 
and died as a Christian.” 


The | 


The conclusion which the writer of the letter | 


When | 


There is little | 
faith of any kind. We are wanting in religious, | 
If men have no faith in | 


Some of his last words | 
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PERSECUTION IN TURKEY. 


| For some time past great scandal has been created 

by the persecution in Turkey of converts to Chris- 

tianity from Mahometanism. The thing is the more 

disgraceful that in the treaty concluded with Turkey 

by France and England after the Crimean War, it was 
| provided that no subject of the Sultan was thereafter 
| tO be put to death, or in any way molested on religious 
grounds. This treaty, in point of fact, was about all 
that this country got for its unparalleled sacrifices, in 
blood, treasure, and comfort, during the war on behalf 
of the Turks. Yet it now appears that this treaty 
has been grossly violated. Not only have converts 
been imprisoned and stripped of their'property solely 
because they have become Christians, but the printing 
of the Bible has been threatened to be stopped, and 
Christian schools to be shut up, in the same intolerant 
spirit. The matter has been very cordially taken up 
by the Evangelical Alliance, who have, on former 
occasions of the same kind, done much good by their 
| representations. Not only have the Turkish authori- 
ties been appealed to through our minister at Con- 
stantinople, but in order to make the appeal more in- 
fluential and impressive, an address has been pre- 
| pared in favour of religious liberty, signed by many 
| gentlemen of the highest rank, and is to be presented 
| by Lord Alfred Churchill and others in a very short 
Some open and influential proceedings of this 


| time. 
| kind are necessary in order to put a stop to intolerance. 

If they are not interfered with, the enemies of Chris- 
tianity in Turkey would go on, taking step after step, 
to load the hated Christians with all manner of annoy- 
| ances and wrongs. ; 
| 


| 
| 
} 


IIIL—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


DAY OF INTERCESSION. 


The 30th of November having been named by a 
Committee of Convocation of the Church of England 
as a day of intercession for Missions, many of our 
| readers will be offering, or about to offer, their prayers 
for that object, as the present number of this magazine 
| comes into their hands. We may express our great 
| interest in this arrangement, and that for many 
In the first place, it is a tribute to the im- 
portance of the missionary cause. In the second 
place, it is a testimony to the efficacy of prayer. In 
the third place, it helps to concentrate prayer, to 
rescue it from vagueness and feebleness, and to give 
it more resemblance to that effectual, earnest prayer 
which availeth much. In the fourth place, it may 
serve to draw out far more the hearts of men towards 
the extension of the gospel, and rouse them to fitting 
efforts in that direction. For it is a fact not to be 
concealed, that zeal for the spread of the gospel, like 
that of the first Christians, has only belonged to a few 
here and there, and that the Church at large is sadly 
wanting in real zeal for the conquest of the world. 

The day of intercession has been attended with 
| excellent results in previous years, and if it is to be an 


reasons. 
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annual institution will doubtless bring greater and 
greater blessings, provided always it does not degene- 
rate into a form. 


TESTIMONY TO MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES FROM 
THE ‘‘ TIMES.” 

The Calcutta correspondent of the Zimes has been 
taking much interest in mission work, and sendin 
interesting letters upon it. The Zimes itself, in a 
leading article, refers to the subject, and sums up its 
impressions. It bears a very strong testimony to the 
devotedness of the missionaries, The work is carried 
on at a great cost of self-sacrifice, and with a self-devo- 
tion which commands attention and respect. Mention 
is made of the more peculiar machinery of the various 
Churches ; the colleges of the Church of England 
and of the Scotch Churches, the preaching of the 
Methodists, the religious newspapers of the Ameri- 
cans, 

“The various influences are working surely and 
steadily, and a true moral and spiritual apprehension 
is gradually dawning upon the native mind. Mean- 
while, every piece of good work, whether done by 
Anglican, or {omit or Methodist, tells. It may be 
imperfect, and may only find its ultimate reward as 
part of a larger whole ; but that whole will be com- 
posed of such parts. We cannot doubt that a brighter 
spiritual day is in store for the great races of the 
East, and we may well be content with the conviction 
that every ray of light which is being brought to bear 
on them will contribute to the ultimate dawn.” 


NURSING FATHERS AND NURSING MOTHERS. 

Several incidents come before us this month, show- 
ing the connection of the highest personages with 
Christianity. The first is from Madagascar. We 
have now the text of the letter written by the Prime 
Minister for the Queen of Madagascar to the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society, thanking them for 
the deputation which they sent out, and for all their 
kind services to the island : ‘‘ Her Majesty is happy 
to tell you,” says the Minister, “‘ that, by the power 
of the Most High, and the mercy of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, according to the saying, ‘ The king’s heart 
is in the hands of the Lord,’ God has shown mercy 
to our sovereign, has eplightened her to know Jesus 
Christ, and has endowed her with strength, so that 
from the time when she began to receive the gospel, 
she has led and encouraged her subjects to serve God 
and pray to Him through Jesus Christ, and to be dili- 
gent in using all opportunities of acquiring useful 
knowledge. . . . The kingdom of Christ has made 
great progress in Madagascar. . . . Still the Queen 
prays to God that his kingdom may advance until the 
joyful words shall be fulfilled which say, ‘ They shall 
all know me, from the least of them even unto the 
greatest of them, saith the Lord.’”’ 

In Creek Town, Old Calabar, Africa, a Christian 
has been chosen king. His empire does not appear 
to be very extensive, but King Henshaw, or, to use 
his official title, King Eyo Honesty VII., seems to 
be one of those who are taught to be faithful in small 
things. The missionary of the United Presbyterian 
Church who writes of him says, that on one occa- 





| sion, before his election, ue showed his principle 


by refusing to swear a pagan oath, even though 
a loss equal to nearly £200 was the inevitable con- 
sequence. In assuming the office of king, he lays 
down two conditions; the first, that the king rule, and 
the people be ruled according to the will of God as 
laid down in the Bible, and that there be no religious 
intolerance; the second, that the king be not the 
king of a party, and that all the towns accept his 
rule. When crowned, the King, after prayer, addressed 


first his subjects, then the consul, and then the mis- | 


sion, inviting all to aid him in doing good, and urging 
the missionaries not to rest day or night in their 
efforts to win men from sin to God. 

In another little kingdom in the same country, 
Duke Town, the Prime Minister is a Christian, Prince 
Eyamba, and is not unlikely to be the future king. 
He has already done good service by stopping Sab- 
bath marketing. In thanking the missionary for a 
present of a Bible, Eyamba says, “‘ I think I can say for 
the King and myself, and for some other of the gentle- 
men, that we stop Sabbath marketing from a wish to do 
what pleases God ; and I hope we shall go on to do 
still better things for the future in Duke Town than we 
have done yet, which will cause the good people in 
Scotland to rejoice that it was not in vain they sent 
the mission among us; and so that before you die, 
you can see all the work you have done for us, and 
the little seeds you have sown among us for the last 
twenty-four years, becoming a green bay-tree, under 
whose shadows our chiidren’s children shall repose, 
and call you blessed.” 

Another, and perhaps the most interesting case of 
all, of royal countenance to the cause of Christ, comes 
from the Tonga Islands, where, at the public exami- 
nation of a college, the King contrasted the condition 
of Tonga, still having a government of its own, with 
that of its neighbours :— 

“«Let me ask you to look around you—at Fiji; it 
is lost to its people. At Samoa, it is being lost. But 
Tonga here, between the two places, has not yet been 
touched by a.foreign power. Why and how is this ? 
Is Tonga wise? No, it is foolish. Is Tonga strong ? 
No, it is weak. Is Tonga rich? No, itis poor. Is 
Tonga numerously populated? No, we are few in 
number. We are a people and a kingdom to-day 
because ‘God is with us.’ Look at what we are, at 
the good we have—it is the Lord’s doing. It is true 
we are a people and a kingdom to-day, but unless we 
attend and seek to become wise, we shall waste 
away. You have heard ty in the explanations 
by the collegians, about the human body, that you 
must be careful what you eat and drink, and you 








must build better houses to live in, if you would con- | 


tinue to exist as a people. Look at the great nations 
of the earth ; at Britain, France, Germany, Ame- 
rica. They live because they are wise; and if we 
would continue a people and a nation, we must seek 
to become wise—wise about food, raiment, and 
dwellings. In my youthful days there was no col- 
lege, and I cannot do the things you students can, 
but this I can do—I can encourage you. Look at 
that man, he is going with his dog to hunt pigs. He 
cannot catch a pig himself, but he says to his dog, 
‘ Run—jump,’ and the dog, thus encouraged, runs and 
catches the pig. Now, I cannot do the things you 
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—jump—be in earnest—work.’ 
told us that he is going on a visit to Australia, be- 
cause of continued ill-health. Well, this is right. 
We can never get him back from the grave, but we 
may get him back from Sydney. Let him go, and 
return to us again, and while he is away, you colle- 
gians must attend well to your work—and this is the 
end of my speech.”’ 


CONVERSIONS AND REVIVAL, 

Of the great awakening at Lovedale, the missionary 
institution of the Free Church in the South of Africa, 
very interesting details have reached this country. 
The Rev. W. J. B. Moir says that the Christians 
have been quickened ; they are warmer in love, wider 
in sympathy, more full of faith, more studious of the 
Bible. And many have passed from death to life. 

“One evening we were ready almost to weep for 


Night after night the tear had trembled in their eyes, 
and with sad, quiet voice they had said that still all 
was darkness, there was no light. But one by one, a 
sense of Christ’s pardoning love had come to them; 


of the gracious Saviour and His love to ¢%em, with 
the calm and the light of heaven on their faces. And 


we think it better to reserve for the present, till the 


pean and native, profess to have given themselves to 
God.” 

The resemblance has been in many ways marked 
between the work at Lovedale and the work in Scot- 
land. 
gotten. 
after many days. The converts are mostly in the 
families of church-going people, and for the most part 
young. There has not been any excitement. Prayer 
has been abundant, and often has been conspicuously 
answered. Mr. Moir -thinks that more prayer has 
been offered for Lovedale than for any other place, 
and that this is to be connected with the larger 
blessing. 

The Church Missionary Record contains a letter 
from the Rev. Dr. Sargent, giving an account of the 
conversion-of an old man, who only a few months 
before had protested vehemently against the baptism 
of his son. He was led shortly after that to go to 
the house of a convert, whose wife read to him some 
verses from the Bible that softened him. By-and-by 
he had occasion to go to his son’s house in order to 
get him to sign a law paper. While here, he observed 
his son regular in reading the Bible and prayer. This 
surprised him. He thought that Christianity meant 
merely liberty to eat and drink what Hinduism for- 
bade, and he was greatly surprised to find that it was 
a thing of the heart and life. He was then resolved 
to read the Bible for himself, and the result was, that 
convinced of his need of a Saviour, he accepted of 
Jesus Christ for himself, and applied to Dr. Sargent 
for baptism. Other native brethren came with him, 
and commended him as a monument of grace. The 
missionary was at length satisfied and baptized him. 
The case is interesting as showing the false impres- 








ve 


| 


| might read it aloud to the family. 


studentscan, but I can encourage you by saying, ‘Run sions which the heathen generally have of Chris- 
Mr. Moulton has | tianity. They know little or nothing of the private 


life of Christians, because as soon as a man becomes 
a Christian, they entirely forsake his society. Wider 
knowledge of this may lead by-and-by-to a more 
general acceptance of the gospel. 

There was another interesting circumstance in con- 
nection with the Bibles which had to do with his 
conversion. The Bible from which the native convert 
read to him was a Tamil Bible, which in the absence 
of her husband the woman had got that her daughter 
The Bible which 


| the old man studied was an English one, which he 


| might learn English. 


had bought, simply as an English book, that his son 
He did net know what it was, 


| but it looked a good large book, and was very cheap. 


gladness over four young faces, they were so changed. | 


In God’s mercy the book became the channel of light 
first to the son and then to the father, 

In the Chronicle of the London Missionary Society, 
we find a narrative of conversion that shows, step by 


| step, the manner in which, at home as well as abroad, 


and that evening they sat together talking, we fancy | 


these were only four out of many. The exact number | 


fruits be apparent ; but a large number, both Euro- 
| attended an English school. 


Denominational differences have been for- | 
The bread cast on the waters has been found | 


| Testament, 


hearts are turned to God. The subject of the notice 
is a Brahmin, and an undergraduate of the Madras 
University. In his own narrative he says that the 
Brahminical religion never brought him comfort ; 
he was always labouring under a lead of care. He 
had a great thirst for an English education, and so 
This education fairly 
laid the axe to the root of caste. Meeting afterwards 
with a New Testament, he opened it, andread, ‘Let 
not your heart be troubled ; ye believe in God, believe 
also in me.” In his reading this, God revealed him- 
self to him, and he had a great desire to know more 
of Christianity. By-and-by, a friend died, and he 
could not but ask, ‘‘ What has become of his soul >— 
is it in heaven or inhell ?’”? Then he came to feel his 
sins very terribly. He got acquainted with Christians, 
and read the Bible. When he read in the New 
** Whosoever shall drink of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst, but the water 


| that I shall give him shall be in him a well of water 





springing up into everlasting life;’’ “Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest;” ‘*In my Father’s house are many 
mansions ;” “I am the way, and the truth, and the 
life,” the burden was lifted off his soul. He gave 
himself to Christ, and the more he studied the Book 
the stronger became his convictions. 

To apply for baptism was another trial. But again 
the New Testament was useful. He read, ** He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy 
of me,”’ and was able to make up his mind. “ Now,” 
he says, ‘‘I lead a happy life. Lamat ease; my mind 
is at rest.” 

From Delhi, in the Missionary Herald (Baptist), 
we have similar narratives. One is that of a Punjabi, 
who came to Mr. Smith, read the Scriptures with 
him daily, and decided to be baptized. ‘In the mean- 
time,” says Mr. Smith, “he was working for Christ 
as I scarcely remember seeing a native Christian 
work, The remarkable occurrence took place of four 
other persons being baptized along with him, whom 
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he had brought to the Lord. He is throwing himself 
into the Lord’s work with a most remarkable zeal. The 
same missionary, at the same time, was visited by a 
young Mussulman of good family, who has read his 
New Testament, and been greatly impressed by it. I 

| asked him,” says Mr. Smith, ‘‘ what there was in 
Christianity that had attracted him? He replied, 
‘There is no Saviour but Jesus,’ and ‘there isno atone- 
ment for sin apart from that of Jesus Christ.’ I said, 
‘Do you know what will be result of your becoming 
2 Christian? Have you counted the cost?’ He 
replied, ‘I have thought it all over. . My brother 
will kill me if he can or dare, and my father will be 
very angry; but I have surrendered all to Christ, and 
am prepared to follow Him at the cost of life itself, if 
He so wills.’ ” 


‘“*LIKE FROGS IN A WELL.” 


| The Zimes correspondent takes special note of the 
«¢Zenana Mission”’—the work carried on by ladies who 
| visit from home to home among the native females, 
| endeavouring to instruct them in Christian truth. , He 

tells of a visit thus paid to a young married lady of 
| singular beauty, who gave her teachers a most mourn- 
| ful account of the life which she led. 


‘“* Her eyes,’’ says the writer, “ above all, are beau- 
tiful—bright and liquid almost beyond description ; 
but she cannot be seen by any one of the other sex, 
not even by her husband’s brother or father. She 
| chafes under the hardship, and told her visitor one 
day with naive simplicity, that ‘this sort of life was 
| like frogs in a well—all around life and beauty, and 
she buried.’ The young visitor said the figure was 
most appropriate. It was the undoubted truth. The 
lady often said, ‘How fortunate you English ladies 
are—able to go everywhere and see everything!’ and 
her questions as to English life were interminable. 
| Some of the ladies visited, my friend says, are 

as ugly as this one is pretty, but the ugly ones 
| are as carefully secluded as the pretty ones— 
in fact, it is a living death. The teaching 
time ranges from an hour to an hour and 
a half in each case, and these good lady teachers 
go from one house to another from eleven in 
the morning to about half-past four or five in the 
afternoon. Then they also teach the children in 
zenanas—married ladies, it will be remembered, at 
five years of age, and in many painful instances 
widows. Some of your readers may know what an 
awful lot is that of an Indian widow who may become 
so in early infancy. She cannot marry again without 
disgrace; she can only eat one meal a day, and that 
of the coarsest rice, and her dress must be without 
ornament. An iron ring worn on the left wrist is 
taken away, and a red mark, which is put on day by 
day at the parting of the hair to denote married life, 
must be put there no more for ever. The woman or 
child is considered dead when her husband dies, 
| Happily, there is a great revolt against this fearful and 
| unnatural system, and some of the widows are finding 
employment as teachers and otherwise in Zenana 
schools. They are not, of course, allowed to go out 
of the house, and the Brahmoes are doing excellent 
work by promoting widow marriage and giving it 
effect wherever their influence extends.” 





| 
| 
| 








TESTIMONY TO THE CHARACTER OF CONVERTS. 

The Rev. T. P. Hughes, of the Church Missionary 
Society, Peshawur, recently gave the following testi- 
mony from Lord Mayo to the character of the Chris- 
tian converts :— 

‘When Lord Mayo wished to send some trusted 
native on very confidential and very important service 
to Central Asia, it was an Afghan convert of our 
mission who was selected. Subadar Dtlawar Khan, 
who had served the English well before the gates of 
Delhi, was sent on this secret mission to Central 
Asia, where he died in the snows, a victim to the 
treachery of the King of Chitral. His last words 
were: ‘ Tell the Sarkar that I am glad to die in their 
service; give my salaam to the Commissioner of 
Peshawur and the Padri Sahib.’ 

‘Some three years ago an officer employed on 
special service of inquiry as to the doings of the 
Wahabees, wanted a trustworthy man to send to 
ascertain the number and condition of those families, 
who now reside at Palori, on the banks of the Indus. | 
An Afghan convert was selected for this difficult and 
dangerous undertaking. 

‘In the Umbeyla war of 1863, it was necessary | 
that Government should have a few faithful men who 
could be relied on for information. Amongst others 
selected for this work were two Afghan Christian | 
converts of our mission,” 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 


MR. VINCE, OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Faces that photograph themselves indelibly on 
one’s memory, in the course of a few minutes’ inter- | 
course, must indicate something remarkable in their | 
owners. Ten years ago, the writer of these lines, 
being actively interested in promoting the welfare of | 
the working classes, met a large company of friends | 
at breakfast, in Birmingham. Heremembers vividly, 
as the party were separating, a gentleman bidding 
him good-bye, on whose face there was stamped such | 
a union of ‘‘ sweetness and light ” that he has never | 
forgotten it. And now that the Midland newspapers | 
are full of lamentations over the death of the Rev. | 
Charles Vince, of Mount Zion Baptist Church, he | 
remembers, with great distress, that that was the 
name of his friend. 

Men of all parties, including the Republican Mayor, 
Mr, Chamberiain ; men of all denominations, not 
even excluding the Roman Catholics ; men who were 
always at peace with him, and men like Mr. Sargant 
who were sometimes at war with him—unite in bear- 
ing a remarkable testimony to his singular sweetness 
and charity, combined with courage and ability. Few 
ministers have left behind them so sweet a savour. 
Such men are invaluable, as serving to extend and 
perpetuate the good name of religion. Too often the 
morsel dipped in vinegar suggests the notion of 
bitterness and hatred ; in this case the life steeped in 
love and goodness shows that there are still men who 
have caught their Master’s mantle, and who make 
manifest their Master’s spirit. 
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;more of sorrow than of shame, that I am 
| growing unworthy of my own self; that my 
H E N | thoughts are given up to weak, idle dream- 
M rs.| ing away of all that God has given me, or 
Rush-| bid me hope for. Health of soul and mind 
brooke | and body, light and strength and peace, all 
h a d | seem slipping away from me. I have fought 
gone,|with myself; I can, and do still fight ; but 
Janesat | not with any certainty of victory. 
silent; “I think I have never before betrayed to 
andstir- | you so completely how weak I can be as in 
less for | these last pages. I do it with a purpose. 
. a little | I+ will not move you. I do not even hope | 
y while ;| this, but it will explain to you one of my 
t h e n| strongest reasons for begging you to grant 
shetook | me another interview. Do not refuse me. 
a letter | (Do you know how long it is since I have 
out of|seen you? And yet you are so present with 
her | me that it seems as if it had been but yester- | 
pocket, | day.) But I must see you again. I go to | 
smiling | London to-morrow, and I return on the 
softly|1oth. Will you meet me about six o'clock | 
andten-|in the evening of the rith? At the old 
derly to | place, Jane; by the river, beyond Moss- | 
herself | bridge. 
It was the same letter that} “You say in your letter that this clan- 


CHAPTER VIII. 








as she did so. 


she had received, and cried over, on that; destine intercourse, this secret cortespond- | 


afternoon when the Rector had called. ence, lowers you in your own eyes, em- | 
It was a love-letter, and it was very long; | bitters your whole life, and even prevents | 
two reasons why it would be a mistake to | you from doing the good in the world that 
inflict it upon the reader in its entirety. But | you might do. Can you not then conceive | 
a portion of it may save the trouble of ex-| how it affects me? It seems to me some- | 
planation. | times, when I think of the present state of | 
“T am weary of writing”: (this was about | things, that I must have lost all sense of | 
the middle of¢the letter), “and yet I feel | honour or uprightness before I could descend | 
that I have said nothing, and worse than/|so far. Yet what could Ido? What can I | 
that, that it will make no difference to you| do now? I cannot dream of giving up my | 
whether I have or not. I wonder sometimes | hope, slight as it is ; and I cannot even hope | 
what you feel when you are reading one of | that you will say the one word that would | 
my letters. I try to put myself in your place, | put an end to all this pain and secresy and | 
to imagine that it is I who receive from you | suspense for ever. I know all you would | 
page after page of warm, strong, living love ;| say. You go over all the old motives 
and it seems to me that if I could have one | with most praiseworthy patience in your | 
sentence of real affection, written straight | strangely cold and studied letter. Your | 
from your heart to mine, I should be too | uncle’s wishes; your dread of the effect of 








grateful to eat, or sleep, or do anything at 
all but think of it. I do not think I should 
be happy, not at first ; I should be too much 
stirred for happiness. 

“Ts it that you cannot love me? or is it, 
as I suspect sometimes, that you will not? 
For four years my whole life has been yours ; 
and because I may not know whether you 
will ever accept that life, it grows less 
worthy of acceptance. I confess, and with 

IV. nus. 





excitement upon him; your own fanciful 
and—pardon me—absurd notions about in- 
equality of position. Jane, if you do not 
know yourself, will you never know me? 
Will you never believe the truth that I have 
told you hundreds of times? I am not 
worthy of you, and never shall be, and have | 
nothing to offer you in return for yourself | 
but a life’s devotion.” 

Much more there was in the same strain. 
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Jane read it, and re-read it, uttering little 
comments half-aloud, making little resolu- 
tions quite to herself. ‘I fear my fate has 
come,” she said, putting the letter back into 
her pocket with a smile. But the smile was 
soon clouded over. Nathan Dale came in, 
looking white, and grey, and weary ; and his 
strangely irritable mood demanded all Jane’s 
attention. She was quite used to it all, and 
knew the sad meaning of it too well to feel 
any pain but the pain that such moods fore- 
shadowed. She tended him and soothed 
him till he fell asleep in his chair ; then she 
bowed her head on his knee, and wept 
softly. 
* * * * * * 

The river Erne was a very placid little 
river, and widened after passing through the 
village of Mossbridge, till it became the 
most beautiful feature of a beautiful land- 
scape. ‘The banks were low and sedgy, and 
the river wound and curved its way between, 
blue and smiling, with sparkling white high 
lights. The pasture lands on either side 
were studded with cattle, mere red and brown 
and white specks, dappling the vivid greens 
with colour and shade. On the left there 
were tender hills, with drooping sun-gilt 
foliage ‘all along the foot of them. There 
was the village of Mossbridge in the distance, 
the red’ roofs peeping out from the dark 
blue-green trees. The church tower, grey 
and ancient, rose up behind. To the nght 
were round-crowned elms, with cawing rooks 
flapping in and out. The pathway between 
the sedges was close by the edge of the 
river. There was a rickety, moss-grown 
fence, a picturesque stile ; and leaning against 
the trunk of a gnarled oak-tree there was 
Major Edward Falconer, the writer of the 
letter that had moved Jane Francis to so 
many smiles and tears. 

He had already waited an hour, still he 
looked patient and calm. He was a man of 
something more than middle height, large, and 
grey, and keen-looking. He had an intellec- 
tual head and face, and, as I have said before, 
a soldier's manner and bearing; yet he was 
not, on the whole, a man whose appearance 
could be termed attractive. You saw at 
once that there would be a certain impassive- 
ness about him, a decided tendency toward 
reserve, and a.power of self-restraint to which 
the most generous human natures seldom 
attain. 

The difficulty with him was to break 
through this same habit of self-restraint. 
Jane Francis was yet but a very few yards 
from Mossbridge when he saw her coming, 





a tiny figure in a grey dress, flitting grace- 
fully through the fields, seeming to glide 
quickly, yet by no means hurriedly. * His 
heart began to beat in a more .decided 
manner; some strange emotion _ thrilled 
through him; his eyes seemed impelled, as 
if by some magnetic influence, to watch her 
every movement. Yet he turned to meet 
her with not one sign of all this perturbation 
visible. He raised his hat, and held out his. 
hand, and gttered a brusque “ Good even- 
ing ;” and the pleasure of seeing Jane's 
eloquent face raised to his, of meeting her 
clear brown-grey eyes, with something in 
them that had seldom beem:there before, did 
not move him to any umwonted exposure of 
himself or his feeling. 

The Major’s letter had been fluent, as all 
his letters were ; but it not.sekdom happens 
that the possessor of a flment pen is the 
possessor of a tongue very far indeed from 
fluent. They walked on a little im silence ; 
then they stopped by the wooden stile. 

“Do you know what time it is ?” he asked, 
taking out his watch. 

“Seven o'clock, I should say,” replied 
Jane, clasping her hands carelessly on the 
top of the post. 

“ Exactly half-past.” 

“And you've been waiting here simce 
six?” 

“Since before six.” 

“I’m very sorry. I meant to come sooner ; 
but the Fates were against me. They always 
are, especially Atropos.” 

The Major paused a little. He was stand- 
ing against the trunk of the tree as he had 
stood before, his shaggy head and face half- 
hidden by a slouching grey felt hat. Jane 
was a little more dainty in her attire than 
usual. Her beautiful chestnut hair was 
coiled, more in the ancient fashion than in the 
new; it was partly covered by a graceful 
straw hat ; her gloves and boots were perfect 
of their kind; and there was evidence in 
every part of her dress of extra care and 
study. She was looking well for her, and 
she knew it ; and the knowledge gave hera 
certain satisfaction to which she was almost 
a stranger. 

The Major was apparently pondering her 
last remark. 

“TI think you are my Atropos, Jane,” he 
said, speaking in his usual gruff voice and jerky 
manner. Yet Jane perceived: the sadness 
underlying it, and responded to that rather 
than to his words. It was only by a look that 
she responded, yet the Major was not dis- 
satisfied. There was something in it wistful, 
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tender; something new, and powerful to stir 
him as great and sudden good fortune stirs 
the man whose poverty has been the struggle 
of his life. 

“ Are you beginning to care for me a little, 
Jane?” he asked, in a tone of voice that 
would have been abject but for the natural 
manliness of the man who spoke. 

The question would have been premature 
and unwise had it been addressed to most 
women ; but Major Falconer knew to whom 
he was speaking. Jane looked at him—a 
taint, swift colour rising to her face, her eyes 
dilating, her pulse bounding with a feeling 
that was akin to exultation. “ Am I deginning 
to care for him?” she said to herself with 
a smile; adding, “I have been even more 
successful than I thought.” Yet the question 
put her a little on her guard. She would not 
altogether neutralise the painful reticence of 
years. 

The Major was watching her keenly from 
under his shaggy brows ; and he knew that 
with all his keenness he could not dive far 
below the surface unless Jane chose that he 
should do so. Yet it seemed to him that 
even on the surface there were signs and 
tokens not to be misunderstood. Again he 
put the question, this time affirmatively. 

“Jane, you do care for me a littlk—enough, 
at any rate, to put an end to this terrible 
suspense? I do not ask any more of you 
now than I have always asked. Let there 
be one word said between us, let that one 
word be known in eftect to all the world that 
cares to hear, and I will wait ten—ay, twenty 
years for you if need be.” 

Jane’s colour had faded again, and a look 
of unmistakable pain came to her face. 

“‘ If the world knew, my uncle must know, 
I have told you a hundred times that that 


| could never be.” 


Nathan Dale’s ideas on the subject of 
marriage were known throughout Sedge- 
borough and the neighbourhood as a species 
of mania. It only needed the remotest allu- 
sion to the subject in his hearing to draw 
forth the most violent tirade against the state 
that his knowledge of English invective ren- 
dered him capable of. It was equally well 
known that he had decided that his niece 
should never marry ; he had even gone so far 
as to imply that he would consider her de- 
parture out of this evil world an alternative 
preferable in every way. The subject had 
troubled him much when Jane was in her 
teens, but he had been quick to perceive that 
in this she was not as other girls—a fact he 
attributed entirely to his own influence. 





Latterly he had ceased to trouble himself 
with any present thought of this matter in 
connection with her, but Jane knew well that 
his opinions did but strengthen with his years. 
In his best days she had felt that to mention 
the subject would be to destroy what he 
might possess of peace of mind; now that 
his health was so visibly failing, she would 
certainly rather sacrifice whatever of happi- 
ness life might have to offer than mention it 
at all. 

These facts, with their remotest radiations 
of influence, were known to Major Falconer. 
He was willing to believe that it was because 
of them that Jane had refused to consent to 
any definite and open engagement; but he 
had believed:that it was because of her de- 
fective love for himself that she had refused 
to consent to an engagement that he would 
have been willing to keep secret for a time. 
Perhaps there were other reasons that would 
have argued a little in favour of such willing- 
ness, yet it is but justice to him to say that | 
these never entered into his calculations. He 
was the only son of a mother of whom he 
had no unwholesome fear. His principal fear 
was of his own power to win any deep and 
real affection from Jane. Nothing short of 
reality would do; nor was she likely to offer 
him anything else. Hitherto she had offered 
him nothing. 

Jane’s plea, “If the world knew, my uncle 
must know,” had availed a hundred times, 
and a hundted times the Major had replied 
as he replied now,— 

“If your love for me were but as the 
shadow of mine for you, you would think 
neither of the world nor of your uncle.” 

“You think love is such a potent thing?” 
Jane asked quietly. 

“The one thing in the whole range of 
human motive that has any potency worth 
speaking of.” 

“Then I love my uncle,” Jane replied. 
And the Major cast his eyes to the ground, 
and struggled a little with a pain that was | 
unworthy of him. It was only for a moment. 
The absurdity of such a pain presented itself | 
quickly. | 

“ But your love for your uncle is a different 
thing,” he said, answering his own thought 
rather than her words. “ Most human beings 
are capable of several kinds of love.” 

“Tt was a great fact for me when I dis- 
covered myself capable of love at all,” replied 
Jane with some truth. “It didn’t come 
easily, nor quickly.” 

“That I can believe ; 
a little.” 
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This he said in very unhopeful tones, with- 
out eagerness, without warmth, but not with- 
out resolution. Jane felt that there was a 
certain something new and forceful about 
him—something that would not be easily set 
aside. She told herself now that she would 
be glad to set it aside for a little while longer. 
Her unacknowledged love was the one bitter- 
sweet thing in her whole life ; and she had 
a long-nurtured fancy that although the bitter- 
ness might depart with acknowledgment, yet 
that much of the sweetness might depart too. 
But she was a little dubious about her power 
of further resistance, a little dubious too about 
her will. 

There was a change in the Major’s tone 
when he spoke again. He moved away from 
the tree, and turned toward the post where 
Jane still stood—her slight figure in a droop- 
ing attitude, her small hands clasped, her 


| face changed altogether from the face that 





was hers in Quant’s Yard. It changed still 
more as he bent down toward her, and laid 
one of his hands gently upon hers, and began 
to speak. His voice had not much emotion 
in it, but the severe lines of his mouth re- 
laxed, his eyes drooped as if to hide the 
sudden. intensity of expression, his whole 
being seemed instinct with an electric fervour. 

“Jane,” he said, “if I were to tell you 
that I had come here meaning to go away 
either accepted or rejected, what should you 
do?” 

For one moment it seemed to Jane that 
she,trembled and grew confused—that she 
lost herself in confusion, never to find her- 
self again. Then she glanced up, suddenly, 
wistfully, tenderly, and said without reserve— 

“JT think I should do whatever you wished 
me to do.” 

Had she spoken only it is possible that 
Major Falconer might not have been able to 
realise at once all that she meant. Had he 
heard the words or felt them? Were they 
true? Was Jane his, and his lonely hungry 
life lonely and hungry no longer? How 
strangely little he had been prepared for the 
surrender of which he had dreamt unceas- 
ingly, for which he had begged for years! 
He almost trembled in his sudden happiness, 
and there was a long silence under the ancient 
oak-tree®by the water side. The river whis- 
pered slowly along, the shadows died away 
from the fields, the sun went down behind 
the church tower and the trees. Major Fal- 
coner and Jane still stood by the wooden 
stile. 

It was Jane who was pleading now—plead- 
ing that for a little while the Major would be 





content that their engagement should be 
known to no one but themselves. 

“T hate the secrecy quite as much as you 
do,” she said, “but I can endure it a little 
longer—cannot you?” 

“Will you do all you can to make it 
endurable ?” asked the Major. 

And once more Jane glanced up with the 
new sweet look on her face ; but the sedges 
were stooping to kiss the river, and the river 
rippled so gleefully that her answer could 
not be heard. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Lapy URSULA FALCONER was a wornan 
whose threescore years and ten had not 
passed away over-smoothly. Far away back 
in her life there had been storms and passions 
and strong events ; and though she had been 
strong to cope with these things, they had 
left traces; traces outward and visible, a 
face lined and furrowed, and an expression 
sternand harsh and forbidding—traces inward 
and only visible at times, and often in strange 
contradiction to the external ones. There 
was no predicting beforehand what line or 
attitude she would take on any given occa- 
sion. Even her son was moved to frequent 
surprises. One moment she would astonish 
him with her unexpected and uncalled-for 
asperity; the next by wide and forbearing 
charity, by an exalted gentleness, and by 
strange rare gleams of tenderness and love 
that awoke in him a kind of fear that the 
feeling that prompted them was receiving 
already some foreshadowing touch of sub- 
limation. 

He had been waiting some two or three 
days for one of these rarer moments ; but the 
weather had been cold and gloomy, and Lady 
Ursula had been fretful and easily disturbed. 
There was a change at last. A _ glorious 
autumn morning burst over the hills behind 
Duncote, lighting up hollows russet and gold 
with the failing fern, tinging the moorland 
with purples and violets of every shade. The 
trees in the valley round Duncote were ablaze 
with brightest colours,—greens paling into 
yellows, yellows deepening into reds. The 
scarlet berries of the rowan-tree gleamed in 
the sunshine ; there was a burnt-sienna beck 
rippling in the shade of a brown crag. The 
narrow footpath was stony; Lady Ursula 
grew tired, and sat down to rest awhile on a 
mossy stone. 

“I think my walking’ days are over, 
Edward,” she said softly and somewhat 
sadly. 

“I hope not, mother,’ the Major said, 
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throwing himself among the flowery heather 
at her feet. 

His tone was sufficiently responsive, but 
Lady Ursula was more than perceptive 
enough to detect a certain absence or pre- 
occupation in her son. It was not unusual 
in him, but it seemed to her that she was 
unusually affected by it. 

“What is the matter with you this morn- 
ing?” she asked carelessly after a pause, 
expecting the usual answer, “ Nothing that 
I am aware of.” 

But the usual answer did not come. Major 
Falconer sat silently plucking the bent grass 
that grew in tufts at his side ; then he looked 
up, and laid one hand on his mother’s knee. 

“There is nothing specially the matter,” 
he said, making an effort to speak indif- 
ferently. ‘Only I have something to tell 
you, and I don’t quite know how you will 
take it.” 

Lady Ursula’s face changed at once. The 
softness died away from it, her mouth drooped 
at the corners, her small, bright brown eyes 
looked away beyond her son, as if expecting 
to find some clue to the coming annoyance 
in the distant hills. 

Presently she turned and looked at him, 
evidently trying to control a little the workings 
of her face, and there was also evidence of 
effort in her voice. 

“ Edward, you oughtsto know me by this 
time,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t keep me in sus- 
pense. Tell me the worst at once.” 

“Tt is not so very bad, mother.” 

“Tt is bad. Nou are either in debt or in 
love.” 

“Which would you prefer ?” 

“The former, of course. You might sell 
the Home Farm to-morrow if you chose.” 

“But I’m not in debt. I would rather 
sing in the streets for my bread any day than 
owe sixpence for it.” ; 

“You can’t sing. Who have you been 
fool enough to fancy yourself in love with ?” 

“What should you say to the taller Miss 
Rushbrooke ?” 

“ Don’t annoy me; and don’t try to*blind 
me. You don’t care a straw for either of the 
Miss Rushbrookes. They are too ignorant.” 

The crisis was near. Major Falconer was 
a brave man ; but his bravery did not in this 
instance save him from some slight feelings 
of trepidation. His mother had never even 
seen Jane Francis, and would, he knew well 
enough, receive the news of his engagement 
to the druggist’s niece in much the same way 
as she would have received the news of his 
engagement to Sarah, the under-housemaid. 





But he did not lack courage. The thought 
of Jane was almost as her presence. And 
she was in trouble now—trouble that he 
could not reach, nor touch, nor comfort in 
any way. He had longed with a hungry, 
painful longing to do something for her; but 
this was the only thing he could do; and he 
had only very recently had her permission to 
do this. 

“You are right, mother,” he replied ; “I 
couldn’t stand so much ignorance and state- 
liness combined. But I had better tell you 
at once that the lady I have chosen to be my 
wife is not likely to please you mpch better— 
in idea—than either of the ladies you have 
named. Indeed, I know before I tell you 
that you would prefer Cecilia Rushbrooke to 
Jane Francis a thousand timesover. Butall 
I ask of you is, that you will wait and see her 
for yourself before you give way to any 
natural préjudice. ‘Try not to think of herat 
all yet as my wife that is to be. Think of 
her as a woman, young, and in trouble, and 
alone ; and go and see her with that thought 
uppermost, and make up your mind for your- 
self. But I need hardly ask you to do the 
latter. Your opinions don’t usually run in 
grooves prepared by other people.” 

Lady Ursula took no notice of the com- 
pliment. She was looking pale and hard, 
and the lines on her face seemed to deepen 
even as she sat there. 

“And who is Jane Francis?” she asked 
rigidly. She seemed to herself to have heard 
nothing that her son had said except this one 
name, and this she had never heard before. 

“Jane Francis is simply herself, mother. 
Had she had the widest circle of relations, of 
the highest or lowest rank, she would still 
have been a woman who must have been 
accepted or rejected on her own account. 
Her father was a doctor, her mother was a 
sister of Nathan Dale’s, the chemist in Whin- 
gate ; but they have both been dead a great 
many years. Jane has lived ever since with 
her uncle, and ten days ago he died too, 
very suddenly. She hasn’t a relation in the 
world now that she knows of.” 

Lady Ursula still seemed to be carrying 
on her own train of thought, bitterness, 
disappointment, and futile anger struggling 
and gaining the mastery by turns. She only 
realised so much of her son’s meaning as 
suited her mood. But the strength born of 
pride could not quite overcome the natural 
weakness of age and womanhood. Her lips 
quivered slightly, and there were tremulous 
little breaks in her voice when*she spoke 
again. 
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“Then I am to understand that it is the 
niece and adopted daughter of a Sedge- 
borough tradesman whom you are intending 
to bring here as the future mistress of Dun- 
cote Manor?” she inquired. 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“How long have you known her?” 

“ Over four years.” 

Every answer seemed fraught with new 
pain, and every question was put with effort. 
Yet she was impelled to go on questioning. 

“How did you come to know such a 
person ?” she asked, with not more contempt 
in her tone than seemed to her warrantable. 

Major Falconer smiled as he replied,— 

“ She introduced herself, mother.” 

And Lady Ursula smiled too; but her 
smile was very different from the Major's. 
It spared her the trouble of saying, “I 
thought as much.” 

There was a little pause, and then“ the 
. Major went on again,— 

“It was when you were at Lausanne. 
Don’t you remember my telling you that 
Firefly had thrown me in the road? Miss 
Francis found me there—unconscious, I 
suppose, My head was cut, and she’s rather 
fond of surgery—inherits the taste perhaps. 
I believe firmly yet that she enjoyed doing 
what she did simply because it was having 
‘a case’ all to herself. Leeson acknow- 
ledged afterward that he couldn’t have 
done any better. I couldn’t help being 
grateful, you know,” the Major added, 
suppressing one of his grim smiles, “ espe- 
cially as she had spoilt a new hat with 
bringing water-in it.” 

It did not escape Major Falconer that the 
lines of his mother’s face had relaxed a little, 
and that she was giving him her attention. 

“How was it that you didn’t tell me more 
about it when I came back?” she asked, 
with considerably less harshness in her tone. 

“JY don’t know, mother. I suppose it 
would have been difficult to tell the whole of 
the truth bythat time. Besides, I dare say 
I thought that your gratitude, in addition to 
mine, might be overwhelming for the poor 
little woman.” 

Lady Ursula’s smile was grim and sad, 
but there was no scorn nor bitterness im it. 
She sat a little while longer in silence, and 
the Major was silent too. He did not know 
whether he had made any favourable impres- 
sion or not, he only hoped, but he would not 
run the chance of destroying or weakening 
what he hoped for. It was in his mind a 
dozen times to beg once more that his mother 
would call upon Jane and judge for herself; 








but he doubted the expediency of saying any 
more on the subject, and wisely. Nothing 
so likely to turn Lady Ursula aside from such 
a step as undue pressure. 

The homeward walk was not long. Lady 
Ursula was thoughtful, but less hard and 
silent than she might havé been. She only 
alluded once to the subject that was upper- 
most in her mind. 

“T suppose this person has no money?” 
she asked abruptly. 

“She will have a little, mother—as much 
to her own surprise as to mine. She inherits 
somewhere about three hundred a year under 
her uncle’s will.” 

Lady Ursula gave a little grunt, not alto- 
gether of satisfaction. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE following afternoon Lady Ursula drove 
into Sedgeborough. She had left her son 
behind, anxious and ill at ease, as she knew, 
and she herself was far from being happy or 
at rest. 

She had attempted during the forenoon to 
resume the conversation of the previous day, 
but the Major had not been so communica- 
tive as before. The truth was that he had 
said all he intended to say. He would not 
describe Jane Francis ; he would say nothing 
of her character, neither of its faults nor its 
virtues ; nor wouldybe even say what fascina- 
tion there was about her powerful enough to 
influence so strangely proud a man as him- 
self. He had not refused to answer, but he 
had answered in the most general way; and 
his mother had not even a vague idea of the 
woman whom she had been asked to receive 
as a daughter. She dared not indulge her 
imagination. The picture it drew of the drug- 
gist’s niece was too painful. 

On one point only the Major had not left 
her in doubt. The strength and reality of 
his love had been made apparent to a degree 
that left no ground for any hope whatever. 
She knew something of his strength of pur- 
pose, of his natural tenacity and immutability, 
and she had taken these things into considera- 
tion from the beginning. The remembrance 
of them had caused her to refrain from fight- 
ing a battle which she must inevitably have 
lost ; yet there was war in her heart, and a 
tumult of conflicting emotion that made it all 
but impossible for her to delay her acquaint- 
ance with the worst any longer. 

I believe that the least emotional people 
have exceptional passages in their inner lives, 
passages revealing strange and unsuspected 
depths of affection. A sudden prospect of 






























































| she was forcing herself to to-day. 


| the steep little street. 
| children about, passers-by stopped and stared 
| as the tall, grand old lady descended with 


| heart and trembling feet. 
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loss or change will deepen a liking to ten- 
derest love ; where love had been one finds 
a yearning and enthusiastic passion in pos- 
session. 

Once before in the Major’s life there had 
been a time when he had aroused his mother’s 
affection for him to a state of abnormal sensi- 
tiveness. Years ago it had been; but she 
remembered it as she drove toward Sedge- 
borough, and it seemed to her that she could 
have given him up far more easily in those 
past years than she would be able to do now. 
Even had this person at the druggist’s shop 
been a woman after her own heart, there 
would have been pain and sorrow in the task 
But she 
told herself that she did it for her son’s sake, 
and we all kwow how love strengthens in 
pain endured for its object. 

Lady Ursula left her carriage at the top of 
There were gaping 


stately step:amd stiff amtique-looking.gamments. 
They watched her curiously as*she! inesitated 
for a moment in front of the closed druggist's 
shop. Herservant appeared. to: be inquiring 
the way; she dismissed him presently, and 
then she disappeared slowly down Cross 
Lane, drawimag her shawl ¢lesely about her, 
wrinkling her poor withered: old face into ali 


manner of strange:and unhappy expressions. 
She waited a:moment fo recover breath 


| before she tapped:with ber stick .at the door 
| on the 
| quickly. Be sien 5. etree mea 
| smiling, pretty,andi of substantial figure. She 


wooden gallery. It was opened 


was dressed cottom dress, irradiated 
with white i leaves. ; curtsied,. and 
in answer to Laidy Ursuia’s tion as to 
whether Missi Pzamecis' lived there, said im: the 
broadest pateis— 

“ Will yancumaian ?” 

The poor @ld lady did go’ mm,» with. sarking 
Doubtless this was 
Jane Francis herself. But the cotton dress, 
after dusting one of the wooden chairs with 


| her apron and placing it for Lady Ursula, 


disappeared with another, curtsey. There 
might yet be a little hope; byt the bare, 
dingy, sordid room, without one trace of 
culture or refinement, did not afford much 
ground for hopefulness. 

Lady Ursula’s hearing was not of the 
quickest. She had hardly been aware of any 
sound, when she suddenly felt that she was 
not alone in the room. A pale, elegant little 
lady stood before her, with mourning dress 
and white crape collar and cuffs. She bowed 





quietly, and then sat down with a graceful 
ease of manner that put the elder lady’s | 
former visions to flight for ever. Lady Ursula 
spoke at once as to : an equal. Her prepared 
speeches, reproachful and appealing, were all 
forgotten. In her great relief she felt for the 
first few moments as if she could be almost 
gracious to the unpretending yet dignified 
girl, who could hold her own position without 
flippancy or pertness, and be deferential with- 
out sycophancy or obsequiousness. 

Of course, her original views of the real 
facts of the case came back upon her almost 
immediately. Jane Francis;was Jane Francis 
still. A refined eloquent face, a cultivated 
voice, and an almost perfect manmer did not 
for one moment, in Lady Ursula’s estimation, 
outweigh Quant’s Yard and the druggist’s 
shop. Still, now that she knew the worst, 
her common sense told her at once that it 
wasimot so batas'to leave any doubt as to 
the wisdom oftmakimg the best of it. There 
»would ‘be:astirim the neighbourhood when 
the truth was ‘mown ; but the thought of 
sucha stirwas im mo way appalling to Lady 
Ussala. Her own grandfather, the fifth Earl 

»of “Kilworth, had married an actress of no 
standing, without losing caste for a moment ; 
and the preeedient: was: mot without its influ- 
ence wpon' the! fate: of Jame. Francis. 

But of all that waspassing imi Lady Ursula’s 

mind. Jane knew:mothimg. ‘She Lstened to 
tthe: harsh,.gruff voice, to the abrupt, broken 
ssemtences, in witch .sometiimg evidently 
meamt for: condiblemce was ‘bemg offered. 
Her-mervesowere.iatitoogreatitension for her 
sorrow tormake: itself felt.asikeenly as it had 
‘been doimg. ‘She hardly! heatd the words, 
yet she was relieved when amother subject 
was mutroduced. 

“You ase mot wlone m ‘the house, I 
think?” Lady Ursula «said, speaking with 
more interest tham before. 

“No ;\Martha ‘James, 2 daughter of one 
of our:meighbours, who was out éf place, is 
to remain with me for the presemt. I dare 
say she will stay until I leave Sedgeborough.” 

“ Where are you going?” asked the brusque 
old lady, with keen eyes, and surprised ex- 
pression. 

“I am going to Switzerland.” 

Lady Ursula gave one of her peculiar little 
exclamations, “What are you going to do 
there?” she asked, 

“To stay with some friends.” 

“ Friends! H’m. What kind of friends?” 

“ Respectable sort of people,” said Jane. 
“They are rather of the Bohemian class, 
though perhaps on the upper edge of it.” 
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“ Qh, parr Do you know that my | 


' sister, Lady Margaret Hughes, is staying — 
with them now ?” 
““Yes ; Mrs. Charlewood told me in her | 
last letter.” | 
Another dubious and puzzled little grunt | 


“What's the name of them ?” , 

“ Charlewood.” 

“George Charlewood, who used to live 
near Guildford, and married Amy Beckworth | 
on twopence-ha’penny a year, and went to 
live somewhere in the neighbourhood of 























| Chillon ?” , was heard. Lady Ursula was pondering in | 
“Yes; Mr. Charlewood was a friend of a dissatisfied way on the curious manner in | 
my father’s. , | which society seemed to be mixing itself up | 
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in these modern times. 














Page 218, | 


It had not been so: people whom she herself had looked upon as 
in her days. Yet she could not but acknow- | equals. It was of more importance to the 
ledge that under present circumstances this | descendant of half-a-dozen earls that her 
dangerous elasticity was rather an advantage, | daughter-in-law should be “in society,” than 
if not to her, at least to Jane Francis. Yet} that she was a woman of wide culture and 
even to herself, though perhaps she was | gentle nature. But Lady Ursula knew very | 
hardly conscious of it, there was satisfaction | little of Jane’s nature yet, though what she | 
in learning that the future wife of her son | did know she was pleased to approve. Old | 
was about to visit, on terms of equality, ! and world-worn as she was, she could nt 
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but feel a strange little thrill as she pictured | tion, and, slight as it was, it was pleasing to 
to herself her son lying hurt and unconscious | | Lady Ursula ; and Jane’s reply was pleasing 
in the road, and this small, fair, red-haired | likewise. 

girl acting as his Good Samaritan. Perhaps| “Thank you,” she said, with her peculiar 
she had saved his life! Who could tell?) bright and winning smile, and her straight- 
Certainly a sense of gratitude mingled with | forward look—‘ Thank you, I should like to 
her half-unwilling approval. Her peace of | come very much, but I am afraid I must 
mind had by no means returned yet, but it| deny myself the pleasure. I have reasons 
was returning. And there was no need for | yet for preferring that—that my future plans 








indulging much present uneasiness or un- | may be as little known as possible. 


happiness. 


be consummated for some time yet; and | 


It might 


The untoward event could not | cause at least suspicion if it were known that 


I had been at Duncote. Will you pardon 


Jane Francis would not be near to trouble | my refusal ?” 


her, or remind her, or vex her by prematurely 
claiming the society of her son. She could 
afford to take a generous leave, though an 
affectionate one was, of course, impossible. 

“You will be going away from Sedge- | 
borough soon then, I suppose ?” she asked, | 
with less brusquerie than before. 

“Yes, very soon ; but I do not know the | 
exact date yet. It depends partly upon the 
transaction of some legal matters.” | 

‘Oh, indeed !” 

Lady Ursula had been about to add some- 
thing more; but the something required an | 
effort, and "she paused awhile, speaking at | 
last with a shade of very evident reluctance. 

“Shall I have the pleasure of seeing you | 
at Duncote before you go ?” 

It was Jane’s turn to pause now. She | 
could hardly help a little flush of gratifica- | 





ws Certainly. 
wisely.” 

Lady Ursula went away then, promising 
to write to her sister, hoping Jane would 
have a pleasant journey, and giving utter- 
ance to civilities that some of the people of 


I think you are acting very 


| her own rank would have received with sur- 


prise. It was not until the very last moment 
that she mentioned the name of her son. 

“T suppose I shall hear of you through 
Edward ?” she said, with a sudden softening 
of glance and voice as she held out hand. 

And Jane could only reply by a look. A 
tide of crimson colour spread over her face, 


| there was a moment of almost painful confu- 


sion, and then she was alone. Had she been 
an effusive woman, she would probably have 
kissed something that had been touched by 
Edward’s mother. 





THE SAMARITANS. 


By THE LATE JAMES FINN, FORMERLY HER MAJESTY’s CONSUL FOR JERUSALEM 
AND PALESTINE. 


Ii. 


HE Samaritan service of most interest 

throughout the year (at least to us) is the 
public sacrifice of the Passover on Mount 
Gerizim, at its appointed season, with the 
ceremonials required by the law of Moses. 
After many years of abeyance it was now 
renewed, as before described. I shail simply 
narrate what I witnessed in 1853. Year by 
year I had been duly notified by formal letters 
of the day for the celebration, but had not 
been able hitherto to leave Jerusalem for the 
purpose of attending it. 

That year it was held on the 22nd of April, 
but on the 21st—supposing it possible for the 
sacrifice to take place that day at sunset, Ze. 
the beginning of the 22nd—we rode off in 
haste, and, to save time, ascended Gerizim 
from the south, on the Mukhnah plain, through 





the village of Kef’r Kalil—an arduous climb, 


which made our backs ache for days after- 
wards, and hurt our horses as much, 

On the summit, near to their sanctuaries, 
we found the Samaritan sect, with their fami- 
lies, encamped in the fresh air upon the 
fragrant mountain, with a wondrous pano- 
rama around, which comprised the Mediter- 
ranean to the west, and mountains and plains 
to the east, north, and south, backed by the 
hilly land beyond Jordan, with that Moab 
mountain on which Balak had offered sacri- 
fices for the cursing of Israel; Hermon also 
in sight, snow-topped, and Jacob’s well and 
Joseph’s sepulchre in shadow at our feet. 

As we were mistaken in the day, and it 
was now late, I merely visited Selameh in his 
tent, and the Prussian consul (who was there, 
like myself, as a visitor) then descended to 
the town for the night. 
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On the way down, by the steep and rough 
path which passes the copious fountain at 
Ras el Ain, and the Samaritan cemetery 
(which, by-the-bye, is unenclosed, and where 
they never place memorial stones, or even 
heave the ground to mark out the graves, 
but, on the contrary, take pains to level the 
ground), we met numerous Samaritans in holi- 
day attire, conveying on asses firewood, jars 
of water, narghilahs, food, &c., themselves 
walking on account of the steepness; and 
among them was ’Amr4n, with one attendant. 

The women, of whom one usually sees very 
few, were quite as careful in veiling the face 
and turning the back as Moslem women are. 

Next morning upon Gerizim, two hours 
before noon, I found the oven already pre- 
pared—namely, a round pit of seven feet 
deep by four in diameter, lined with large 
stones, and the fire of brushwood had been 
already burning in it for two hours; prayers 
having been first said over it. All the com- 
munity were there, except a few ceremonially 
kept away. @ 

The site of the oven, and of the intended 
sacrificing, was not at the highest spot of the 
mountain where all the holy places meet 
together, but at ten minutes’ walk westward 
from them. The reason is that true sacrifices 
can only be offered there by a priest of the 
lineage of Aaron, and only in a time of 
national freedom, not while the land is de- 
filed by Mohammedan rule. Sacrifices of the 
highest importance, under legal conditions, 
have not been offered for many generations. 
A Passover sacrifice partakes very much of 
a domestic character, and therefore may be 
made anywhere in Gerizim—the place which 
the Lord did choose, as they believe—and, 
in fact, had long been performed inside the 
houses, until the period of its restoration to 
the summit of the mountain. 

"Amrén accompanied us to the peculiar 
sanctuaries of the mountain, and there walked 
barefoot, as it was “holy ground.” Of these 
there are several close together, namely— 

1, The place of Abraham’s intended sacri- 
fice of Isaac. 

2. The stones immediately adjoining, on 
which Noah offered sacrifice on coming out 
of the ark. 

3- The Bethel, or place where Jacob slept 
and had the vision of angels. This is the 
most sacred spot of all, and on it the altar of 
the tabernacle was iaid. It is a sloping, flat 
surface of rock, with a hole opening into the 
earth at one end of it, through which, they 
say, the blood of the sacrifices flowed away 
into a cavern. This aperture had also some 








| connection with the Holy of Holies and the 


high priest’s entrance, which I could not 
comprehend, and found it difficult to inquire 
into with any appearance of reverence. 

Near this is a row of huge stones, placed 
so close together as to seem one ledge of 
rock. These are about twelve in number, and 
it is believed that beneath these are the 
twelve great stones which Joshua had brought 
up from the river Jordan, and which, when 
placed here, were inscribed with the law of 
Moses. 

The popular name of this place is The 
Ten Stones—possibly from an idea that the 
law so inscribed was only the Ten Command- 
ments of Sinai. 

Here ’Amran did not think it obligatory to 
walk barefoot. 

I preserved as serious a countenance as 
possible while this strange medley of Moriah, 
Ararat, Luz, and Gerizim was being gravely 
detailed, not by the ignorant populace, but 
by the acting priest himself, the teacher of 
his nation. 

We turned towards the encampment, and 
there I was made to observe the three neces- 
sary points for the day’s observances. 

1. The tents to be close together. 

2. The oven-pit to be fifty yards east of 
them. 

3- Between these a rude kitchen trench in 


the ground, in one half of which were huge | 


caldrons of water boiling over fires; the 
other half was covered with hurdles of fire- 
wood. 

And so we rested for a time, till at noon 
we all left the tents. 

Salamah and his son ’Amran, with the 
elders in new robes, had seyddeh (small 
prayer carpets) spread for them in a spot in 
front of the tents; they arranged themselves 
in three rows behind Selameh, who had a 
carpet to himself, Their faces were turned 
towards the Beth-el, ze. eastwards, most of 
them holding books in their hands. 


The siaughterers, eight or nine in number, | 
approached the long trench, wearing white | 
drawers and jackets, knives in hand. Several | 


youths, similarly dressed, came up as assist- 





ants, and then five lambs were brought there | 


from a flock on a rising ground at a few hun- 
dred yards distance, all washed clean; and, 
under circumstances that our poet never 
dreamed of, we saw them feeding upon the 
grass as they approached. 


“ Pleased to the last they cropp’d the flowery food.” 


| 
Then the lads laid down the lambs and kept 


them down ; the shocketim, meanwhile, testing | 
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the sharpness of their knives, one of them by 
actually drawing its edge across his tongue, 
to ascertain, by the most delicate of sensa- 
tions that could be used for such purpose, the 
possible presence or absence of a notch. 

The prayers of the elders continued, but 
on arriving at a certain word, in a moment 
all the throats of the lambs were severed at 
one stroke each, and blood was seen sprinkled 
upon the men’s white dresses. The reading, 
however, continued for a time without inter- 
ruption, till Salamah turned himself to the 
people, and, mounted upon a stone, he ad- 
dressed his elders or heads of houses for 
about ten minutes, not in the vernacular 
Arabic, but in their wondrous ancient tongue. 
What an imposing spectacle was that of the 
feeble old priest, with his white beard waving 
in the mountain breeze, recounting (however 
he might be mistaken) the great events of 
their deliverance from Egypt, about fifty-five 
centuries before, by the Lord’s “ mighty hand 
and the stretched-out arm !” 

In Jerusalem I have since been present at 
the Jewish Passover celebration with the con- 
viction that the Jews were the true Israelitish 
people, and have sympathized with their re- 
joicing in the reminiscences of so miraculous 
an event, with the full moon of Nisan glowing 
over the Mount of Olives and Mount Zion 
(I am omitting now the Christian considera- 
tion of the types of the Old Testament law) ; 
but though the latter festival excited more 
warmth of feeling, this celebration on Gerizim, 
as much as the other, printed deep into my 
heart the solemn truths that there had been 
such a deliverance of Israel out of Egypt, 
with its attendant signs and wonders ; that 
there was really a law given on Sinai by the 
ministry of Moses, and that we have it to 
this day in exact detail. Fifty-five centuries 
of truth were there as fixed before my eyes, 
unaltered as the course of the stars in the 
heavens, perpetuated by more than five thou- 
sand four hundred and forty annual repeti- 
tions, among human families, aliens in other 
matters. What is truth, if this is not ? 

At the conclusion of the oration all the 
men came up and embraced the priest by 
kissing him, and then each other, commencing 
with ’Amr4n, his eldest son and representative. 

Then the sacrificers and their assistants 
proceeded to flay off the skin from the lambs, 
to assist which operation ladles of boiling 
water from the caldron were poured, from 
minute to minute, upon their work. The 
scene was enlivened by merry talk and smiling 
countenances ; all was hilarity about us. 

That being completed, the stakes were 











brought up, of new clean wood, pointed at 
one end. Each lamb had then one of these 
inserted between the two bones in each 
hinder leg, and this stake or bar was raised 
by one man at each end of it, and held upon 
his shoulder. The carcase being thus sus- 
pended with the head downwards, the throat 
was cut again, but this time perpendicularly, 
which released some blood that had not 
escaped from the prior horizontal cut, although 
that had been sufficient to deprive the animal 
of life. Then the intestines were removed, 
and thrown upon the hurdles which lay over 
the second half of the trench, there to be 
consumed by fire. Also the sinews of the 
hinder legs (Gen. xxxii. 32). The right 
forelegs were next cut off and thrown there 
too, which I supposed to be the heave-offering 
for the priest (Exod. xxix. 28); but as there 
was no Aaronic priest to receive it, it was not 
lawful to be eaten, but consumed as a burnt- 
offering. 

Here I may explain, as perhaps ought 
to have been done before, that though by 
courtesy styled priest, as representative or 
head of the religious community, Salamah 
was not a veritable descendant of Aaron, 
even according to their own creed, for the 
last of them died without issue in a.D. 1625, 
and then the succession to the official head- 
ship was vested in the next best line, that of 
the Levites. To the outside world, however, 
there can be no harm in the present repre- 
sentatives assuming the title of cahen, or 
priest, and so, accordingly, ’Amran signs him- 
self in his correspondence. 

The carcases were then washed with pure 
water brought from the spring, and gashes 
having been made in various parts of the 
flesh, salt was inserted into them, and ’Am- 
ran quoted to me in Hebrew, “ With all thy 
offerings thou shalt offer salt” (Lev. ii. 13). 

At every stage of the proceedings, . the 
sacrificers ejaculated short verses or prayers. 

One of the lambs, upon inspection inter- 
nally, was found to be not “ without blemish ;” 
it was accordingly thrown away whole among 
the intestines of the others, to be burned, 
and another was sacrificed in its stead, but 
without renewal of prayers or reading. 

At this time, all our party removed out of 
the hot sunshine into the Moslem Wely, near 
at hand, called Shaikh Ghanem, for a lun- 
cheon (it would almost seem that this name, 
signifying as it does in Arabic “a sheep” or 


“a flock,” was in some way identified with | 


the Samaritan sacrifices of old times), as we 
were told there would be no more proceed- 
ings in the duties of the day for some time. 
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’Amran was with us, and his people brought 
us oranges and rosoglio (of course not wine ; 
that, being a fermented liquor, is prohibited 
during the week of the festival), and thin un- 
leavened bread (only think of eating Samari- 
tan matsoth, or, as they pronounce the word, 
masat),in the form of thin cakes, soft and 
fresh, not like the delicate crisp biscuit of 
the Jews. To these we Gentiles added stores 
of our own. The languages spoken within 
that small chamber were English, German, 
Arabic, Turkish, and Hebrew—the religions 
were Christian, Moslem, and Samaritan. 

We then returned to the principal scene 
in time to see the lambs placed in the oven. 

By this time, long spits of wood had been 
driven through the full length of the carcases ; 
but I did not then notice, neither can I now 
remember, whether the other spits across the 
hind-legs, as mentioned above, still remained 
in their places, so as to complete the fanciful 
symbol of a wooden cross, as noticed by 
Justin Martyr, and cited by him as an argu- 
ment against the Jews for the truth of Chris- 
tianity. The men held up the lamb per- 
pendicularly around the oven-pit, during a 
recitation of prayers. The firewood which 
had been kept burning within for about six 
hours was all now removed, leaving the oven 
clean from ashes, and exceedingly hot. Then, 
at a signal, all were placed perpendicularly 
into the place with shoutings of joy, there to 
remain till the due time for eating the lambs 
with bitter herbs, and in haste. These 
wooden spits being of uniform length, and 
previously measured for the purpose, their 
ends just reached the level of the outside 
ground, and a hurdle of fresh wood was 
spread over them, over that again a layer of 
green grass, and over the grass a layer of 
moistened earth, the object being to confine 
the heat to the interior. 

At the same time, the “ purtenances” on 
the hurdles of the long trench were consumed 
by fire. 

Then, to my great regret, I was detained 
by business with the governor of the city 
from witnessing the ceremony of eating the 
lambs about sunset, which I was afterwards 
told was conducted strictly according to 
the ritual of the Book of Exodus; the 
“eating in haste,” however, seemed to the 
bystanders to be somewhat irreverently done. 
Of course that operation was performed with 
the fingers only, as is usual among all Orien- 
tals; but the persons snatched the morsels, 
not only from off the spits, but also out of 
each other’s hands. 





1. No European had witnessed this rite of 
the sacrifice on Gerizim for many centuries 
before. 

2. We were told that formerly the lambs 
were killed at midnight. This, however, 
would not seem to meet the precept of time, 
that it should be done “ between two even- 
ings,” DAY P32. On this occasion, the 
day, however, being Friday, it was done at the 
hour of noon, on account of the approaching 
Sabbath at sunset, when the labour of even 
sacrifice could not be allowed. 

3. The Samaritans have no idea of any 
typical meaning attached to this service; it 
is with them as with the Jews, a simple 
obedience to a commandment for a com- 
memoration. 

4. The peculiarity of this observance lies 
in the circumstance of its being carried on as 
an ordinance of the law of Moses, and within 
the land of Israel. The Abyssinian Falashas 
made this sacrifice at Passover according to 
the law of Moses, in the quality of being 
either Jews or Jewish proselytes, but they are 
out of the Holy Land. 

The Mohammedans slay lambs in Rama- 
dan on Mount Arafat, near Mecca, with reli- 
gious formalities, or anywhere else, as I have 
seen done with pompous ceremony by the 
troops on a certain occasion near Jerusalem, 
in accomplishment of a vow to that effect; 
and the lambs, when roasted, form a feast. 
But besides this having no divine authority, 
it is but the fulfilment of a voluntary vow, as 
done by heathen idolaters in India and else- 
where. All these cases are different from the 
Samaritan sacrifice. 

5. The number of the lambs that we saw 
sacrificed was five, as representing one for 
each principal head of family. 

6. Although Justin Martyr, being a native of 
Nablus, saw the Samaritans in the second cen- 
tury use unintentionally a wooden cross on these 
Passover observances—and it was a wooden 
cross for the sacrifice of a lamb—yet that cross 
was not used in the act of sacrifice, it came 
after the death for the roasting only. It fails, 
therefore, to be a Christian emblem ; and as 
for the mere form of a cross, even if inten- 
tional, he must have seen many such among 
heathen symbols. His argument is worth 


nothing for reasoning with a Jew of his period. | 





Thus much concerning the Samaritan | 


Passover on Mount Gerizim. 


After the subjects of synagogue worship | 


and the Passover (some would even give it | 
the preference), must be reckoned that of the | 


ancient MSS. in their possession. 


The following observations occurred to me: | have no printed books. 











They | 
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I need not say more than others have said 
about the precious roll of Abishua (as _ be- 
lieved), or about the two others which I saw 
in the synagogue, as I do not profess to be 
a competent critic for the purpose; let us 
take up another branch of the subject. 

It was soon understood by the Orientals 
that Europeans, in their perpetual search 
after antiquities and rarities of all kinds, 


| would desire to know more about this little 
| sect with such high pretensions. 


The people 
themselves understood that we already knew 


| somewhat about them and their religion, but 


thought that, like the Druzes, they could 
maintain their reserve further by secreting 
their books. Indeed, I believe that prior to 
the date I have been speaking of, books in 


their own language, except the Torah or 
|| Pentateuch, were almost unknown in Europe, 
| and the work which they have as a substitute 


in some respects for the Book of Joshua, has 
never been known but in the Arabic lan- 
guage: that had, however, been translated 
and commented on by Juynboll in Holland. 
But in proportion as the sect came under the 
semi-official care of the English authorities, 
their affairs became better known to Euro- 
pean scholars in Jerusalem—not much, how- 
ever, among the English residents—and cer- 
tain Samaritan persons, less scrupulous than 
the rest, began to offer us books for sale ; par- 
ticularly Asad, the Mohammedan pervert. 
On learning this, priest ’Amran took alarm, 


| and both wrote to me and came for an inter- 


view on the subject, asserting that the books 
had been stolen from the synagogue, although 
those who brought them to us always assured 
us they were family property of deceased 
relatives. ’Amran made vehement protesta- 
tions of the sacredness of all property of that 
nature, as being the inheritance of the sect as 
a body ; he therefore demanded to have them 
restored, or, if unfortunately out of the country 
already, to have the prices which they fetched 
given to the public chest. But this lay beyond 
ourjurisdiction. Hesaidthatforty-two volumes, 
large or small, had been stolen and sold. My 
inquiries, however, never could find that more 
than a quarter of that number had reached 
Jerusalem, and therefore, if any large number 
were really missing, they must have been 
taken to Bayroot, or disposed of to travellers 
passing through Nablus. 

I acknowledged having myself bought 
some on behalf of the British Museum, viz., 
a vellum Pentateuch, and some small liturgi- 
cal services for the festivals.* He, being 





_* Ihave since given two small volumes of Samaritan fes- 
tival services to the University of Cambridge. 





most desirous of conciliating the favour of 
our Government, then said that he had no 
objection to the books being placed in public 
libraries for the advantage of our learned 
men, but thought he ought to have the price 
of them given on behalf of the community, 
which was well known to be in a condition of 
extreme poverty. 

There the subject dropped, but the agita- 
tion of the question had the effect of some- 
what enhancing the value of such books as 
were afterwards brought for sale. 

I hear that of late years several more books 
have been purchased from the Samaritans, 
and so eager have the poor people been to 
turn them to money account that they have 
not seldom torn up these rare manuscripts, 
and sold a few pages at a time to such tra- 
vellers as have been more ambitious of ac- 
quiring bits of things, because they are under- 
stood to be rare, than erudite enough to 
perceive the mischief done by thus dissevering 
a connected work, and concealing myste- 
riously those fragments in their private houses 
of England, Germany, or America. 

In 1854, our Vice-Consul of Caiffa, going 
on leave to England, took with him a Samari- 
tan who was entrusted with a petition from 
the community, addressed to the Government 
and people of England, written in both 
Arabic and Samaritan. This person was 
made much of beyond what his mere message 
required, and in September of that year I 
gladly received from Lord Clarendon, in the 
Foreign Office, a donation for these people, 
and directions to employ good offices with 
the local government on their behalf on all 
practicable occasions. The directions were re- 
peated in the April following, with an intima- 
tion that the same instructions were given to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in Constantinople. 

In 1860, upon a special matter, the em- 
bassy forwarded to the consulate a Vizirial 
letter for the benefit of the Samaritans. 

The favours thus conferred proved of in- 
estimable value to the poor people for several 
years, and were gratefully acknowledged ; but 
a time came when the Turkish rule set itself 
to consolidate its recently shaken domination, 
and, in the provinces, the old fanaticism 
revived, particularly in such a place as Nablus. 

Even that Vizirial letter was turned to their 
disadvantage, for did it not show that the 
Samaritans had been guilty of detailing their 
grievances to the English consulate, that is to 
say, to foreigners, asking for help? 

At that period, 1860, there was a sad 
story of injustice and oppression exercised 
upon a Samaritan family of three brothers, 
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sons of one named Joshua; after several 
months of imprisonment in chains for debt 
(this was illegal for debt), a Mushirial letter 
from Bayroot had them released, but their 
cause was talked over privately by a few mem- 
bers of the Mejlis, instead of being heard in 
court—no evidence was called, but so heavy a 
fine was laid upon the brothers, that a daughter 
of one of them was taken by force, and sold 
in the public market for about £25 on 
account ; fortunately, one of the sect was 
able to buy her, instead of a Moslem. 

Neither Lord Palmerston nor Lord Claren- 
don was then in the Foreign Office, nor Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe at Constantinople. 

On the return of peace after the Crimean 
war, a Russian bishop had been sent to 
Jerusalem for the first time, and in his train 
came Dr. Basileus Levisohn, Professor of 
Hebrew, and also of Metaphysics, in the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg. 

This gentleman was by birth an Israelite, 
from Saxony, but his parents having taken 
him in early childhood to Russia, and died 
there, he was educated by the clergy, after 
baptism, in the national orthodox Church. 

He had not been long in Jerusalem before 
conceiving a plan for action, that of thoroughly 
investigating the subject of the Samaritans. 

He went and resided for a considerable 
time, then afterwards at intervals, among them 
in Nablus, won the good-will of their leading 
men, learned to read their books with ease, 
and gained access to the most intimate secrets 
of their manuscripts ; in fact, after some time 
he became, as I believe, an honest advocate 
of their claim to be the remnant of the Israelite 
tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh. 

At length he purchased from them a vellum 
manuscript of the Pentateuch, one which he 
held in nearly as high veneration as the 
Abishua roll itself (to the claims of which, 
by-the- bye, he gave the fullest credit, so much 
so, that in reading it entirely through for the 
purpose of comparing the text, he did it 
always on his knees). This MS. was a work 
of beautiful writing, with a note at the end 
stating that it was one of several copies which 
had been subjected to an ordeal of fire in a 
dispute of veraciousness against some copies 
held by the Jews about the time of Zerubbabel, 
from which it issued in triumph—I think I am 
repeating the legend as it was told to me— 
but his own belief was that it had been one 
of the deposits in the first temple of Jeru- 
salem, and that certain marks upon it, seem- 
ingly produced by’ fire, were tokens of the 
conflagration by the Chaldeans, from which 
it had been rescued: This manuscript, also, 





Dr. Levisohn never approached, or even men- 
tioned, without crossing himself as a devout 
Christian in regard to a relic of “ the former 
house.” It was not in the form of a roll, but 


like many other other extremely ancient | 
manuscripts, had the pages separated, and the | 


whole bound into a square book. 

Levisohn went to Paris to learn the art of 
lithographic printing, then returned to us with 
press, stones, and complete apparatus, his 
object being to print off fac-similes from that 
and other precious manuscripts. 


work in various oriental languages, chiefly in 
Samaritan, and have before me a portion 


from one of the pages of his deeply cherished | 


MS. lithographed in gold letters (and sus- 
pended by the side of Carl Haag’s picture, 
mentioned at the commencement of this 
paper), of which the character is more delicate 
than that usually printed for us in European 
books as specimens of Samaritan writing. 
Death has now taken away both Bishop 
Cyril and Dr. Levisohn ; what has become of 
the annotations of the latter, or other pro- 
ceeds of his industry, it is now difficult to 
discover. A good deal was published by 
him in St. Petersburg, and I am not sure but 


Iam now | 
In possession of several specimens of his | 





that some was also given to Germany ; but | 


there must be much of unprepared material 
remaining somewhere. 

This, however, is a matter aside of our ob- 
ject; it is more within my scope to mention 
that in 1860 a letter was addressed to our 
friend by ’Amran, of which he gave me a 
translation, representing their recent persecu- 
tions by the Moslems for having made known 
their griefs to the “consul of the uncircum- 
cised,” and praying for the kind intervention 
of the Russian bishop with the “king of the 
nations at Constantinople, on behalf of the 
sons of Joseph, the Samaritans of Sichem ;” 
adding that they were now prohibited from 
conducting their worship but in a subdued 
voice, and that the writer was living in ex- 
treme terror even of life for himself and his 
people. It was signed “Your servant and 
brother, ’Amr4n, priest in Sichem.” 


With regard to the appellation “ brother,” 


observe that Levisohn valued his own descent 
as a Levite, and the Samaritans respected the 
office of that tribe as common to both the 
kingdoms of Israel. 
a Levite. 

Nothing is known to haye resulted from 
this petition, but with the fortunes of every- 
thing Oriental, the sect still survives through 
all its tribulation, arising from a corrupt oli- 
garchy of the city and the turbulence of the 


’Amr4n himself was also | 
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“ Jerdeh Nablus,” as the peasant population 
is designated. 

The community does not exceed one hun- 
dred and fifty souls, and the time is not known 
when they possessed a man of more than 
average talent among them, scarcely even that. 
Most of them subsist upon the pettiest shop- 
keeping in the bazaar, or as agents between 
their town and the merchants of Jafia. It is 
always, however, an aim of theirs to keepone at 
least of their people employed in the Seraglio, 
that is to say, as scribes or tax-collectors, and 
’Amran himself the representative of them all 
in the local council, where each sect has its 
representative, called its “ Khoja-bashi.” 

As a people they are even more timid than 
the Jews, having not even numbers to keep 
each other in countenance, and no advocate of 
their own in Constantinople. Notwithstand- 
ing a similarity of many of their customs to 
those of the Jews, the differences are yet so 
great as to preclude the recognition of them as 
brethren of the latter: they have neither the 
force of mind nor the varied adaptation of 
intellect, neither, as I think, the persevering 
industry of the Jews. What can we say of 
an Israelite claim for a people who have not 
one musical instrument, and no secular 
music, and only a few variations of the most 
meagre chants for their public worship ? 

As for their Hebrew language, it has been 
long remarked by their adversaries that they 
do not pronounce the guttural letters, which 
are the most obstinate fixtures in any lan- 
guage; and this is the more remarkable, as 
perforce of circumstances they speak good 
Arabic in common, which has strong gut- 
turals ; and not only these letters are omitted 
in their pronunciation of Hebrew, but also 
the } and 3%. Is it possible that the ten 
tribes of Israel were unable to pronounce the 
word, familiar to every child of the Passover, 
unleavened bread, but must call it masat? 
or of the altar, but must call it masbah ? 
Their Hebrew is thus the traditional attempt 
of an alien race in speaking the holy tongue.§ 

But information respecting their literature 
and theology must be sought among the re- 
searches of profound essayists and learned 
travellers, such as Wilson and Robinson. 
The best and latest knowledge of such sub- 
jects is to be gained from a work expressly 
on the Samaritans by the Rev. J. Mills,* who 
has twice visited them, on the latter occasion 
residing three weeks among them; a compe- 
tent scholar for making inquiries, and he well 
employed his opportunities. 





* “Three Months’ Residence at Nablus, and an Account 
of the Modern Samaritans.” London, 1864, Murray. 


Before conclusion I must mention the 
places not on the summit of Gerizim held 
sacred by the Samaritans. 

Within the town, and near the synagogue, 
are some remains of their old synagogue, 
which was a much better edifice than their 
present one, and was taken from them by the 
Mohammedans a few generations ago, These 
converted it into a mesdr, or makdm, it. a 
pilgrimage station, supplying it with a niche 
(Aebleh) tor indicating the direction of Mecca 
when prayer is made, and a lamp continually 
burning. They name it “ The Grief of Jacob” 
(Hhez'n Jaakoob), giving out that there the 
patriarch dwelt, and there he bewailed his 
son, believing him to have been devoured by 
wild beasts, until he heard of Joseph’s being 
found “the ruler of all the land of Egypt ;” 
and an almond-tree is shown which pined 
away as he did, but revived as he did, and 
has blossomed and borne fruit ever since. 
The fiction is somewhat poetic and not ridi- 
culous, as are some traditions of theirs and 
of Christians in Palestine. 

A Wely at the foot of Gerizim is called 
the Wely el Amood (of the pillar). The origin 
of the name is unknown, but the Samaritans 
say it is named from the pillar in Shechem 
which Jacob set up, but they pay no special 
honours to it. 

The most venerated of sites not on Gerizim 
is of course the sepulchre of Joseph at the 
foot of Ebal, he being the father of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and whom, in reference to 
the blessings promised by his dying father, 
they designate “Joseph ben phoret,” ie. 
“ Joseph the fruitful bough ” (Gen. xlix. 22), 
and some one has planted a vine cutting within 
the enclosure which runs “ over the wall.” 

The large plain eastward of Ebal and 
Gerizim called the Mukhnah is certainly. the 
Moreh of Gen. xii. 6 and Deut. xi. 30, and 
which proves, as the Samaritans say, that 
Gerizim is Moriah, the place of Abraham’s 
intended sacrifice. The Arabic name Mukh- 
nah must be the Hebrew name Makh’nah, 
“a host” or “camp,” a traditional com- 
memoration of some scriptural event such as 
the encampment of Abraham, er that of Jacob 
on his arrival from Padan-aram (Gen. xxxiii. 
18), near which he bought the “ parcel of a 
field” and where his well now remains. The 
Shalem of that time is the Salem of to-day, 
in full view from that well. Jacob pitched 
his tent “before the city,” namely, in the 
Makh’nah, which may well have been the 
place where Israel “encamped” under Joshua. 
The Samaritans, to be consistent, make this 
| to be the Salem of Melchizedek. 
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I rode to this village in November, 1852, 
in one hour slowly from Nablus, the well 
being about half-way. It lies shortly up the 
valley of Saju’, which is the bed of a winter 
stream, in a continued line with the valley of 
Nablus across the plain. Near the village 
are ancient cisterns and sepulchres hewn in 
the rock ; the approach is bordered by rows 
of good stones. The land around is fertile 
in grain produce. 

Jacob’s well we know to have been vene- 
rated by the Samaritans when our Lord was 
there.* That it was the same as that now 
shown under that designation cannot be 
doubted, for there is none other in the 
vicinity ; it is very deep, and formed of good 
ancient masonry within. The Christians 
name it the “ Well of the Samaritan Woman.” 
The Samaritans call it the “‘ Well of Jacob,” 
and. the Moslems name it after a ruined 
village adjoining that site, and which was 
formerly a town named Balata. 

From the latest accounts it appears that 
this well is now filled up with stones, as it 
was indeed when I was last there ; but when 
I first saw it, in. 1850, there was a broken 
dome over it, round which was an accumula- 
tign of overthrown masonry, so as to render 
it somewhat of a task to stoop under it. 
(That dome is now entirely gone.) I did 
ehter and even descend to some depth into 
the .shaft of the. well, and thence sent down 
lighted papers, which fell in gyrations very 
much lower, showing in the circles the nature 
of the masonry all the way, until the light was 
extinguished, and there was water lower down 
still, as ascertained by throwing of pebbles ; 
all this was in keeping with the history of Dr. 
Wilson’s. Bible falling in there several years 
before, and being afterwards fished out almost 
ina state of pulp. It is now, we are told, 
placed in a public museum in Scotland. 

This well is said in the New Testament to 
be “near to a city of [the province called] 
Samaria which is called Sychar,” and the idea 
has been long and commonly entertained 
that this Sychar is Sichem or Shechem 
(Sychem in Acts vii. 16), which is Nablus, 
grounded on what seems to be a similarity of 
name ; many attempts have, therefore, been 
made to obviate difficulties arising therefrom 
—such as that of Sichem of itself abounding 
in running spring water, besides another 
spring, the Daphne, between the two sites. 

I believe that Sychar is now represented 
by the little village of ’Asker not far from that 





? moins can be more positive than the assertion, “‘ Our 
father ‘Jacob gave us the well and drank thereof, himself and 
his children, and his cattle.” 





ot The ! Arabic letter ’ain, with which that 
name begins, is no hindrance to this etymo- 
logy, seeing that the Greeks and Samaritans 
were unable to pronounce it. The present 
pronunciation is its primitive one, earlier than 
that of the Grecian era, and transmitted 
through a Shemitic people, always continued 
on the spot, who can pronounce it. 

In 1855 I visited the sepulchre of Eleazar 
the priest, the son of Aaron, at a village called 
’Awarta, near the southern end of the plain 
of Mukh’na: this is kept in repair and 
cleanliness by the Samaritans. It is a hand- 
some building, covering the actual tomb, with 
some fine old trees about it, both terebinth 
and karoob. Among the names written upon 
the outer walls in scratches or with charcoal 
I noticed some in Hebrew square characters, 
others in Spanish-Jewish or Polish- Jewish 
current hand, besides those in Samaritan 
and Arabic. Had my time allowed it, I 
should have been glad to visit the sepulchres 





of Joshua, his contemporary in entering the | 


promised land, and other Old Testament 
worthies among the hills of Ephraim, which 
are probably known to the Samaritans. 

Josephus, in Wars, iv. 8, 1, says that in his 
day Neapolis or Sichem was called Ma- 
bortha by the people of the country; and 
this name has given rise to some learned 
speculation, as it is nowhere else known 
(only Pliny, a foreigner, who was never in the 
country, spells it Mamortha). Reland con- 
jectures it to be a corruption of ‘ Moreh,” 
but, with Olshausen and Mills, I consider it 
to be M’abartha, remembering that Jose- 
phus, writing in Greek, had to omit the ’ain, 
and that ¢ia@_ is the Syriac feminine termina- 
tion, signifying a “ pass or passage ”—the city 
and its district lying on the direct highway be- 
tween Judza and Galilee, as shown in John 
iv. 4— He must needs pass through Samaria” 
to avoid a long journey aside, either west- 
wards upon the plain of Sharon or eastwards. 

And here I conclude with the scenes of 
Gerizim and Shechem vividly pictured before 
the mind’s eye, and the individual objects 
about them permanently impressed—struck 
as it were like those of a coin by its die by 
the archaic associations of the Old Testa- 
ment—the land fertile and picturesque, the 
population restless and turbulent, so that to 
read the Book of Joshua in the Arabic lan- 
guage is like reading a chronicle of the last 
year or the last week ; and we seem to look 
upon Jotham standing on the hill to deliver his 
parable to the men of Shechem, and pointing 
with his hand to the olive-trees, the fig-trees, 
and the vines, in the valley below. 
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Peers with eyes so black and bold; 
Loud he taps, for he is hungry, 


| 


| He is hungry—for he’s cold. 
|“ Let me in!” tap-tap, he twitters, 
| Insects scarce and berries dear, 


‘Cold the leafless frost-clad branches— 
| hristmas comes but once a year !” 








“* At the inn,” sweet Mother-Mary 


Asked in vain her needed rest ; 
Had she wealth the door had widened— 
Room was scarce to needy guest. 
So in manger low she laid Him, 
And the poor received their King, 
While the humble shepherd-watchers 
Heard a song that angels sing. 








IV. n.s. 


»- CHRISTMAS VISITS. 
"P SRoverk the pane red-robin tapping, Through the windows, red and glowing, 


Gaze the poor with patient eyes ; 
At our hearts they’re gently knocking, 

Though their knocks are only sighs. 
“Give a mite from out your plenty, 

Food and coals for us are dear, 


Cold the nights where clothes are scanty— 


Christmas comes but once a year!” 





| Long has passed that night so holy, 
But each year its wraith appears, 
And the Christ-child and his mother 
Live these eighteen hundred years. 
‘“‘ For the poor are always with us,” 
Want keeps knocking at our door, 
And we greet Him on his birth-day, 
When we give unto his poor. 
F, ROCHAT. 
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THE PROPHETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
II. —ISATAH, 
Part E. 


OF the personal history of Isaiah CVPE, 
Yesha’-yahu, “ Salvation of Jah”) all 
that is known is derived from a few incidental 
notices in his own writings. From these 
we learn that his father’s name was Amoz 
(YSN, *Amors, “ strong, courageous,” i. 1), of 
whom nothing more is known, and whois not 
to be confounded, as some have done, with the 
prophet Amos (OV=Y). His usual residence 
seems to have been in Jerusalem (vii. 3; xxii. 
15; XXXVill. 5; xxxix. 3). He was married (vil. 
14} Vili. 3), and had two sons, Shear-yashub 
and Maher-shalal-hash-baz (vii. 3; viii. 3, 18); 
and he prophesied in the reigns of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah 
(i. 1). If we assume that he entered of his 
prophetic office in the year of Uzziah’s death 
(cf. vi. 1), and continued till the fifteenth 
year of Hezekiah’s reign, when we know he 
was alive and active (ch. xxxix. ; 2 Kings xx.), 
we shall assign forty-five years as the term 
of his prophetic activity. He probably con- 
tinued Somewhat beyond this, for the pro- 
phecies-contained in the closing chapters of 
his book were apparently delivered after this; 
and that he survived Hezekiah is rendered 
probable by what is stated 2 Chron. xxxii. 
32, 33. Rabbinical tradition makes his pro- 
phetical activity extend during part of the 
reign of Manasseh. This is possible ; but 
that it was not really so, the inscription on 
the book constrains us to conclude. Tradi- 
tion also says that he suffered martyrdom by 
orders of Manasseh, and that he was sawn 
asunder; to which it has been supposed 
allusion is made Heb. xi. 37 (Talmud, Tr. 
Jebamoth, f. 49, 2; Sanhedg,, f. 103, 2; Justin 
Martyr, Dial. cum Tryphone, c. 120, ed. 
Otto, vol. I. p. 404; Theophylact on Heb. 
xi. 37; Jerome on Isa. lvii. 2). The impious 
and cruel character of this monarch renders 
it not improbable that this is true. 

The prophetic activity of Isaiah stretched 
over a period of struggle and conflict on the 
part of Judah with powerful hostile nations. 
Under the reign of Ahaz the land was in- 
vaded by the combined hosts of the Israel- 
ites and the Syrians ; and when Ahaz called 
to his aid the power of Assyria, he prepared 
the way for that invasion of Judah by the 
Assyrians which disturbed the reign of 
Hezekiah. In this state of affairs, occasion 
was furnished to the prophet to come forth, 





on the one hand, to announce the divine 
judgments that were impending on the people 
for their sins, and, on the other, to give assur- 
ance that through means of these judgments, 
God would work out the redemption of his 


people and consummate his purposes of 


grace to the nations. “Amid the conflicts, 
external and internal, of this period,” as has 
been well remarked, “in the sad decadency 
of the Theocratic life, Isaiah stands like a 
mighty unshaken pillar of the Theocracy, 
appealing to the law and to the testimony, 
ever more and more clearly unfolding the 
word of promise, ever more and more firmly 
defining Israel’s peculiar calling and relation 
to the nations (vil. ff.).”* More than any of 
the prophets his eye penetrated through ’'the 
ages and rested on the glories and blessed- 
ness of the times of the Messiah; “by a 
mighty Spirit he saw the things that were to 
be, and comforted the mourners in Zion,” as 
the Son of Sirach expresses it.t It is chiefly 
by depicting the glories of the latter dispen- 
sation that Isaiah seeks to cheer the spirits 
and confirm the hopes of the pious in Israel; 
and so fully and clearly has he set forth the 
characteristics of that dispensation, that he 
has by universal consent been designated the 
Evangelical Prophet. No prophet is so often 
cited and used in the New Testament as 
Isaiah: there he is described as one who 
saw the glory of the Christ and spake of 
Him (John xii. 41); and constant reference 
is made to him as setting forth the Person, 
office, and work of the Redeemer. Among 
the Jews he was held in honour as “ the 
Great Prophet faithful in his vision,” (Ecclus. 
xlviii. 22), and as ‘‘the Prophet confessedly 
divine and marvellous for truth” (Joseph. 
Antiq. Jud., x. 2, p. 43, f.ed. Hudson). “He 
was called Isaiah,” says Abarbanel, “‘ because 
he was to proclaim and preach the salvation 
of the Lord ; and many oracles and promises 
he uttered concerning the future salvation.” 
The book of the prophet Isaiah, as it 
stands in the canon, falls obviously into 
three parts. The first of these (i.—xxxv.) 
contains a collection of prophetic utterances, 
some of which have special inscriptions, and 
are introduced by brief Historical notices, 
while others are to be distinguished only by 


” Havernick, Einleit oy Siey 2, és. 
+ Ecclesiasticus xlviii. 24. 
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their contents as uttered at different times 
and occasions. The second part (xxxvi.— 
xxxix.) is a historical fragment relating to 
king Hezekiah and his times. Part third 
(xl.—Ixvi.) contains a series of prophetic 
utterances, more closely connected with each 
other and in a more elevated strain than 
those in the first part, and all apparently 
delivered during the same period. 

In the first part the prophet begins by a 
denunciation of Israel’s rebelliousness and a 
call to repentance, with promises of blessing 
in case of obedience, and threatenings of woe 
in case of disobedience (ch. i.). He then 
announces the advent of the Messiah in the 
last days, and describes the blessedness of 
his reign (ii. r—5). Reverting to the exist- 
ing degeneracy of the nation, he exhorts to 
submission, dwells on the majesty and power 
of God against whom they had revolted, en- 
larges on the evil and mischief of sin, re- 
proves the pride and tyranny of the rulers, 
and predicts the humiliation of the haughty 
and wanton daughters of Zion (ii. 6—iii. 26). 
A time of revival and restoration is then 
announced, when the branch of the Lord 
shall be beautiful and glorious, and the people, 
purged from their sins, shall rejoice in God’s 
favour and protection (iv. r—6). Under the 
parable of a vineyard the prophet shows what 
God had done for Israel, and how, through 


their rebellion and sin, it was that judgment | 
had come upon them ; after which he passes | 


on to denounce the sins of covetousness, 
sensuality, iniquity, ungodliness, injustice, 
then prevalent among the people, and to 
declare the judgments of God which these 
would bring upon them (v. 1—30). The 
inauguration of the prophet to his office by a 





hypocrisy, impenitency, and oppression (ix. 8 || 
—x. 4). The doom of Assyria is next an- 
nounced, and Israel is comforted with the 
promise of deliverance, and especially with 
the prospect of a season of lasting peace and 
felicity under the righteous and benign reign 
of the Messiah, the shoot from the stem of 
Jesse, and the branch that should grow out of 
his roots (x. 5—xii. 6). A series of prophetic 
“burdens” (so-called because in them the word 
of the Lord falls as a heavy weight upon the 
object of the utterance) follows, in which the 
divine displeasure is denounced against the 
enemies of Judah, against Babylon (xiii., xiv.), 
against Moab (xv., xvi.), against Syria and 
the ten tribes of Israel (xvii.), against Cush 
and Egypt (xviii., xix.), concluding with an 
intimation that ultimately Egypt, the ancient 
enemy and oppressor of Israel, shall, with : 
Assyria, be turned to the Lord, and be united 
with Israel and Assyria as a blessing in the 
midst of the land. A new series of pro- 
phetic utterances follows, introduced by a 
note of the time when they were given. The 
prophet is commanded to go naked, #.e. with- 
out the mantle or outer garment he usually 
wore, and barefoot for three years, and it is 
declared that he thus symbolized the conquest 
of Egypt by the Assyrians, and the shameful 
treatment of the captives by the conquerors. 
(xx.). The burden of Babylon follows (xxi. 
1—10), then that of Dumah (11, 12), then 
that of Arabia (13—17) ; after which comes 
that of Jerusalem, here described as “ the 
valley of vision,” the place where the prophet 


| saw his visions and received divine revela- 


| 


divine vision, and the commission to the | 


people, are then described (vi. r—13); after 
which follows an account of the dismay in- 
spired into Ahaz by the invasion of the Syrians 
and Israelites under Pekah and Rezin, and of 


the comfortable words which the prophet, by | 


divine command, spake to him, and the assu- 
rances he conveyed (vii. 1—25) ; and follow- 
ing this is a prediction of the subjugation of 
Syria and Israel by the king of Assyria, by 
whom also Judah was to be afflicted because 
of the sins of the nation (viii. r—22). The 
gloomy picture thus presented the prophet 
uses as a background to bring into brighter 
relief the glorious scene he next displays, 
when he describes the prosperity and blessed- 
ness consequent on the advent and reign of the 
Messiah (ix. 1—7). The next prophetic utter- 
ance is a denunciation of judgment on Israel 
for the sins of her people, especially pride, 


tions; this is followed by a special message, 
to be delivered by the prophet to Shebna, a 
person of eminence in Jerusalem, whose mis- 
conduct is here declared, and the substitution 
of another in the office he held is announced 
(xxi., xxii.) The burden of Tyre follows, the 
antiquity, resources, and power of that city 
are described, and its destruction by the 
Chaldeans foretold (xxiii.). The next four ° 
chapters (xxiv.—xxvii.) form one connected . 
whole, having reference especially to Pales- 
tine and its inhabitants ; the desolations to 
be brought on the land because of the sins of 
the people, are described (xxiv. 1—22), the 
restoration of the people from captivity is 
predicted, which gives occasion for the intro- 
duction of a song of praise to God for the 
accomplishment of his promises to his people 


| (xxiv. 23—xxv. 5), and a prediction of the 


rich blessings that were to come with the ad- | 
vent of the Messiah (xxv. 6—8); a song of . 
joyful acclamation to the great Deliverer fol- 


‘lows (9), after which the prophet, having 
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briefly announced the judgments that should 
come upon Moab, the relentless enemy of 
Israel (10-—12), introduces a song of joy and 
triumph and worship, as sung by the restored 
of Israel when they view Jerusalem rebuilt 
and fortified (xxvi. 1—21); the punishment 
of Babylon is then announced, and its entire 
desolation predicted, whilst God’s regard for 
his people, his gracious dealings with them, 
and their final restoration, are set forth (xxvii. 
1—13). Inch, xxviii. the prophet, after de- 
nouncing the kingdom of the ten tribes (1—4), 
and touching on the prosperous condition of 
Judah (5, 6), proceeds to describe the evils 
which nevertheless were found there, and in- 
timates the punishment which these would 
ultimately bring on that nation(7—15). He 
then, as is his wont, turns from these denun- 
ciations of evil, to predict the advent of the 
Messiah, through whom salvation should 
come to his people, while unbelievers should 
perish (16—22). A short parable is added, 
in which, from the processes of agriculture, is 
illustrated God’s method of dealing with men 
for their moral culture (23—29). The five 
chapters that follow (xxix.—xxxiii.) contain 
prophecies relating to or connected with the 
Assyrian invasion. The prophet describes 
the assault upon Jerusalem by the army of 
Sennacherib (xxix. 1—8), the folly, hypocrisy, 
and perversity of the Jews (g—16), and their 
punishment and final return and restoration 
(17—24). In the next chapter (xxx.) the sin 
and folly of the people in attempting to 
form alliances with Egypt are declared and 
reproved (1—7), calamity is threatened as 
a chastisement for their rebellion (8—17) ; 
those who trusted in the Lord are assured of 
his favour (18—26) ; and the final overthrow 
of the Assyrian power is predicted (27—33). 
In ch, xxxi. the folly of those who, distrust- 
ing God, go down to Egypt for help is de- 
clared (1—3); God’s power and readiness to 
succour those that confide in Him are pro- 
claimed (4, 5); the people are called to re- 
pentance (6) ; and their renunciation of idols, 
when they shall see the Assyrian army de- 
stroyed, not by the sword of man, but by the 
hand of God, is predicted (7—9). Ch. xxxii. 
consists of two parts, the former of which 
(1—8) contains promises and assurances of 
blessing, especially that of a righteous and 
beneficent ruler, and that of spiritual illumi- 
nation ; the latter (g—20) announces judg- 
ments that in the meanwhile are to come on 
the nation, and especially the female part of it, 
for self-indulgence and sensuality, and that are 
to last until a change for the better is brought 
about by the pouring out of God’s Spirit from 








on high. In ch. xxxiii. the destruction of the 
Assyrian army is again predicted (1); the in- 
terposition of the Lord on behalf of his people 
is invoked, and the effects of such interposi- 
tion are anticipated (2—6); the desolate 
condition of the country during the invasion 
of the Assyrians and the sudden change 
effected by God’s interposition are described 
(7—13) ; the terror and dismay of the wicked, 
in contrast with the peace and security of the 
righteous and of Zion, are graphically repre- 
sented, while the overthrow of the Assyrian 
power is depicted under the figure of a dis- 
mantled and plundered vessel (14—24). The 
two following chapters (xxxiv., xxxv.) seem 
to be one continuous prophecy in two parts ; 
the former of which depicts the calamities 
that shall come upon the enemies of God, 
and especially upon Edom, which shall be 
made utterly desolate, followed by a com- 
mand to compare the prediction with the 
event so as to be assured of its truth (xxxiv. 
I—17); the latter in contrast depicts, under 
the figure of a desert clothed with luxuriant 
vegetation and the removal of bodily defects 
and infirmities from the inhabitants, the 
glorious change that would be effected for the 
people of God when He had destroyed their 
enemies, ending with promises of redemp- 
tion and endless blessedness (xxxv. I—10). 
The second part of this book contains an 
account of Sennacherib’s invasion of Judea 
(xxxvi. 1); the threatening messages he sent 
to Hezekiah (2—20; xxxvil. 10—13); the 
dismay occasioned by these (21—xxxvii. 
1—6); the king’s prayer to God for deliver- 
ance (xxxvii. 14—20); Isaiah’s message of 
comfort and encouragement to Hezekiah 
(21—35); the destruction of the Assyrian 
host, the return of Sennacherib to his own 
land, and his death (36—38); the severe 
sickness of Hezekiah, and his prayer for re- 
covery (xxxviii. t—4); God’s message to 
him, and the sign given him to assure him 
of his recovery (5—8); the eucharistic ode 
which he uttered when he was restored to 
health (g—20) ; the means used by direction 
of Isaiah for his recovery (21, 22); the 
embassy from the king of Babylon which 
came to Jerusalem, and Hezekiah’s: reception 
of the ambassadors (xxxix. 1, 2); the re- 
proof given to him by the prophet for the 
ostentatious display of his treasures to the 
foreigners, and the captivity of the Jews in 
Babylon foretold (3—8) ; and the king’s sub- 
mission and resignation (8).° The narrative 
in these chapters is almost identical with that 
in 2 Kings xviii, 13—xx. 19. ‘The latter was 
doubtless written by Isaiah, for the prophets 
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were the annalists and historiographers of 
their nation; and the prophet probably ex- 
tracted irom his own annals this section and 
appended it to the preceding prophecies that 
the accomplishment of his predictions might 
be seen. That the passage in the Kings pre- 
sents the original, and that the section in the 
Book of Isaiah is a copy of it, is rendered 
probable by the latter being somewhat abbre- 
viated and certain alterations, apparently to 
make the narrative more easy, being intro- 
duced. 

The third part contains prophecies which 
embrace the period from the restoration of 
the Jews from the Babylonish captivity to the 
advent of the Messiah, with special reference 
to the Church of God in its spiritual aspect 
and condition both under the ancient dis- 
pensation and under the new. Though 
several distinct prophetic utterances are com- 
prised in this section, there is a manifest 
unity pervading the whole, so that it may be 
regarded as one continuous utterance de- 
livered in separate portions. The form in 
which it begins was probably determined by 
the reference in the thirty-ninth chapter to the 


captivity of the Jews in Babylon, and by the | 


general tone of threatening which charac- 
terizes several of the preceding prophecies. 


Whether there is any special reference to the | 


restoration from the captivity in the fortieth 
chapter may be doubted; but there can be 
no doubt that the general design of the utter- 
ance in that chapter is to cheer the hearts 
and animate the hopes of the people of God 
by exhibiting his determination to protect 
and bless those that are his, and his power 
effectually to do this. The advent of the 
Great Deliverer and the preparation for this 
are announced (1—11); the infinite supe- 
riority of God to idols is declared (12—21) ; 
God’s wisdom and power in creation are set 
forth as furnishing ground for his people’s 
confidence in Him (22—27) ; and they are ex- 
horted to trust in and wait on Him (28—31), 
In chap. xli. the power and omniscience of 
God, as contrasted with the utterly impotent 
idols of the heathen, are set forth, and an 
illustration or this is given in the calling forth of 
a great conquering power from the north and 
east, generally understood to refer to the 
Persians under Cyrus, who is afterwards 
mentioned by name. Chap. xlii. introduces the 
Servant of Jehovah, the Messiah, or rather 
the Messiah with his Church as forming 
one complex whole ; describes the character 
and beneficent effect of his working (1—4) ; 
dwells on the power of God as insuring the 
success of his cause (5—17); passes from 





referring to the insensibility of idols to en- 
large on the blindness and deafness, the moral 
indifference and dulness, of God’s own ser- 
vant, here the people of the Messiah as dis- 
tinct from Himself (18—25). In the next 
chapter (xliii.) the prophet goes on to show 
the relation of Israel to God as a people 
selected by Him, not for any worthiness in 
them, but solely of his sovereign pleasure, 


| and not for their own advantage alone, but 


for the accomplishment of his purposes of 
grace to mankind at large; hence the evil of 
unbelief and unfaithfulness on their part, and 
the punishment which this is sure to bring, 
though God of his grace will not forsake his. 
people, but will deliver them, as He delivered 
them out of Egypt and from the Chaldeans. 
In chap. xliv. the prophet commences by 
an announcement of the blessings that God 
would pour out on his Church (1—5); and 
goes on to assert the claims of God as the 
Omniscient, in contrast with the idol gods of 
the heathen, which are the work of men’s 
hands, and formed from materials that are 
used by men for the commonest purposes 
(6—20); celebrates God’s grace and mercy 
to his people (21—24); and, as an evidence 
of this, predicts the restoration from the Baby- 
lonish exile, and specially names Cyrus as the 
shepherd who was to gather and bring back 
the scattered sheep of the house of Israel 
(25—28).* In chap. xlv. there is a con- 
tinuance of the same subject; the commission 
of Cyrus is again referred to, and his success 
predicted (1—5); the end to be answered 
by his being raised up is announced (6, 7); 
the power and grace of Jehovah are cele- 
brated for the encouragement of the people 
to trust in Him (8—13) ; the subjugation of 
the nations, and their conversion to God, are 
declared (14); the blessedness of Israel, the 


overthrow of idols, and the turning of the | 
ends of the earth to the Lord, are set forth; | 


and this is declared to have been in the 
divine purpose from the beginning (15—25). 
In chap. xlvi. the prophet, in confirmation of 
the threatenings and promises of the pre- 
ceding chapter, adduces the case of the idols 
of Babylon, which are described as fallen 
and gone into captivity, utterly impotent to 
protect themselves (1, 2); with this he con- 
trasts Jehovah’s power, and his care of his 
people (3, 4) ; exposes the folly and absurdity 





* In connection with the application to Cyrus of the term 
“‘ shepherd,” it may be noted that “it is reported of him that 
he was wont to say that the duties of a good shepherd and 
good king are closely allied; for as the shepherd, said he, is 
bound to take the use of his flock by making it happy (so far 
as happiness may be predicated of sheep), so the king is 
bound in like manner to take the use of cities and men by 
making them happy.”’—Xenoph., Cyropxd., viii., 2, 14 
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of idolatry (5—7); asserts the sole claims of 
the true God, as proved by his knowledge of 
the future, and by his raising up of Cyrus to 
deliver his people (8—11); and solemnly 
expostulates with those who are stubborn 
and far from righteousness (12, 13). Having 
announced the downfall of the idols of Baby- 
lon, the prophet, in chap. xlvii., goes on to 
predict the overthrow and disgrace of Baby- 
lon itself, because of the oppression by it of 
the people of God, and because of the pride 
and self-confidence of its inhabitants (1—11) ; 
and derides their resorting to magical arts, 
which shall be of no avail to avert the threat- 
ened doom (12—15). In chap. xlviii. the 
prophet reverts to Israel, the insincerity and 
unfaithfulness of which are denounced (1, 2) ; 
their stubbornness and tendency to idolatry, 
notwithstanding what God had showed them 
to prevent their ascribing what had happened 
to idols, are exposed (3—5) ; new predictions 
are promised of events never before foretold 
(6—8) ; God’s dealings with his people are 
affirmed to have been for his own sake, and 
to promote his own designs (9—11) ; his sole 
claim to divine honours is asserted, as proved 
by his power in creation, by his predicting 
future events, and by his raising up of Cyrus 
as, the instrument of fulfilling his purposes 
(r2—16); the calamities that should befal 
Israel are set forth as the result of their sin- 
fulness and disobedience, while the blessings 
they enjoyed are represented as the fruit of 
God’s sovereign grace (17—19) ; an exhorta- 
tion is given to avail themselves of the pro- 
mised deliverance out of exile (20); and 
assurance of blessing is given to the obedient 
while peace is denied to the wicked (21, 22). 
With chap. xlix. a new series of prophetic 
announcements begins ; the pervading theme 
ofiwhich is the relation of Israel to the Lord 
and to the nations of the world. The Mes- 
siah and his people, represented as one ideal 
person, appear as the great Teacher and De- 
liverer of the nations, commissioned by God 
(1—9) ; promises of divine protection and of 
the extension of the Church among the nations 
are given (10—13); Zion is assured of the 
love and care of God, and her fears and 
doubts are repelled; enlargement and pros- 
perity are promised to her, and the destruc- 
tion of all her enemies is threatened (14—26). 
Chap. 1. is closely connected with the pre- 
ceding ; in it the prophet dwells on the same 
themes under somewhat different aspects. 
The great truth is affirmed, that it is in con- 
sequence of sin, and not through any sovereign 
decree of God, ‘that suffering comes on his 
people (1), and the: power of God to deliver 











his people is asserted (2, 3); the Servant of 
the Lord .is then introduced, declaring his 
divine mission, vindicating to himself those 
qualifications which fit Him to be the Teacher 
of men, describing the reproaches and indig- 
nities which He had to endure from those to 
whom He came, and expressing his confi- 
dence in God as his Helper and Deliverer 
(4—9); and an invitation is addressed to 
men to obey the voice of God's Servant, and 
the doom of those who neglect or despise 
Him is proclaimed (10, 11). Chap. li. seems 
to have reference to the increase and progress 
of the Church. It begins by an allusion to the 
growth of the Abrahamic race from small be- 
ginnings, as giving an example of how God can 
increase Zion (1—3); additions from among the 
Gentiles are promised (4, 5) ; the destruction 
of the enemies of the Church is certified and 
illustrated by reference to the deliverance of 
that people out of Egypt (6—10) ; assurances 
of deliverance are renewed with especial refer- 
ence to the deliverance by the Messiah (11— 
16); and the Church is summoned to rouse 
herself, assured of the divine help and pro- 
tection (17—23). In close connection with 
this the prophet in chap. lii. goes on to 
exhort the Church to shake herself free of all 
impediments and impurities, and avail her- 
self of that deliverance which God’s compas- 
sion has secured for her (1—6) ; the herald 
of the new dispensation is described as 
already announcing its advent, and the watch- 
men as they see eye to eye, ze, actually 
behold thegreat Deliverer approaching, raising 
their shout of joy (7, 8); the waste places of 
Jerusalem are summoned to rejoice while the 
nations are represented as beholding with 
wonder what God has wrought (9, 10); and 
the Church is exhorted to separate herself 
from all impurity, and be assured of the help 
and guidance of the Lord (11, 12). At this 
point a new section begins. The three last 
verses of chap. lii. form with chap. lili. one 
connected utterance. The subject is the 
humiliation, sufferings, and exaltation of the 
Servant of the Lord. These are first an- 
nounced in general (lii. 1—15) ; the prophet 
complains that his message concerning the 
Messiah is not accepted by the people (liii. 1) ; 
describes the contempt with which the Mes- 
siah is received because of the lowly con- 
dition in which He appears, and the sufferings 
which He endures (2, 3) ; the vicariousness of 
this humiliation and sufiering is set forth (4— 
6); the meekness and submissiveness of the 
sufferer, the injustice to which He was sub- 
jected, and his perfect innocence are depicted 
(7, 8) ;. circumstances connected with his 
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death are foretold, and the triumphant and 
glorious issue of the whole is announced (9— 
12). 
the Church as the result of the Messiah’s 
sufferings and exaltation, and her triumphs 


even in heathen lands, are described (liv. 1— | 


5); assurances of God’s continued attach- 
ment to his Church, notwithstanding seasons 
of temporary withdrawal from her, are given 
(6—10); and promises of future blessing 
and assurances of safety and final triumph 
through the help of God are conveyed (11— 
17). In accordance with the announcements 
already given of the extension of the Church 
among the nations, the prophet, in chap. 
ly.jutters an universal invitation to men to 
come and partake of the salvation provided 
for them (1) ; expostulates with them on the 
folly of neglecting this for the unsatisfying 
objects of earthly pursuit (2); assures them 
that the blessings offered are secured by 
divine covenant, and on that ground urges 
men to accept God’s invitation (3) ; proclaims 
the Messiah as God’s witness, and as exalted 
by Him to be a Prince and Commander to 
the people, in which character He will be 
recognised by the nations (4, 5); exhorts 
these to forsake evil and return to the Lord, 
indicates the encouragement to this afforded 
by the divine mercy and by the certainty that 
what God offers He will bestow (6—11) ; 
and assures them of the excellence and per- 
manency of the glorious change that shall be 
effected when God’s word shall go forth with 
power (12, 13). In chap. lvi. the prophet 
begins by exhorting to the cultivation of 
those dispositions and habits which are in 
accordance with that dispensation of salva- 
tion and righteousness which is about to 
appear (1, 2); the abolition of personal and 
national distinctions is then intimated, and 
the universality of God’s salvation announced 
{3—8); the overthrow and dispersion of 
Israel as a nation is foretold, and the folly 
and sins of its rulers depicted (g—12). In 
chap. lvii. the prophet dwells chiefly on the 
sinfulness of the Jewish people; they were 
unmoved by the removal from among them 
of the godly, whilst these were taken away 
from the evil to come (1, 2); they were 
mockers, dissolute, idolaters (3—6); Israel 
had acted the part of an unfaithful wife, and 
been guilty of spiritual adultery (7, 8); and 
her consequent punishment and ruin are 
announced (10—13) ; a way of escape, how- 
ever, will be provided for the righteous, 
whose hopes will be fulfilled (14—16) ; and 
while calamity is sent on the righteous as a 
chastisement and for his good, the fina! per- 


In connection with this the increase of | 


} 

| dition of the wicked is sure (17—21). In 
| chap. lviii, the rejection of Israel for her 
| sins is again brought prominently forward (1) ; 
the hypocrisy of the people is denounced, 
and the worthlessness of their mortifications 
and penances proclaimed (2—s) ; the favour 
| of God is to be obtained not by these, but 
by doing that which is right and beneficent 
(6—9) ; and that favour is assured to all who 
will act as God requires, and offer Him true 
sincere worship (ro—14). In chap. lix. the 
same theme is continued ; the rejection of 
Israel is declared to be not because God 
cannot deliver them or hear their cry, but 
because of their own sinfulness (1, 2); they 
are charged with violence and injustice, and 
the ruinous effects of these to themselves as 
well as to others are set forth (3—8) ; the 
calamitous estate of the people is described, 
and their sin confessed (g—15) ; the gracious 
interposition of God on their behalf is an- 
nounced (16, 17) ; judgments on the wicked 
are denounced, the diffusion of true religion 
throughout the world is predicted, a Re- 
deemer out of Zion who shall save the true 
Israel is promised, and the permanency of 
the new covenant and dispensation is assured 
(18—21). . In chap. Ix. the glory and bless- 
edness of the Church are described; a light 
is seen rising upon Zion, in which she is to 
shine while darkness covers the nations at 
large (1, 2); these, however, are invited to 
the light, and are described as coming to it 
and being gathered as the children of Zion, 
bringing their offerings with them (3—10) ; 
every facility will be offered to those who 
come to enter the hallowed precincts, and 
only those who stand aloof or are hos- 
tile shall perish (11, 12); everything will 
contribute to the Church’s glory, and her 
enemies shall do her homage (13, 14); in 
place of being deserted she is to become an 
object of admiration to all peoples, and is to 
receive from them treasure (15—17) ; all the 
evils of her former state shall be done away, 
and the highest privileges shall be enjoyed 
without interruption (18—z0); and in cor- 
respondence with this moral and spiritual 
excellence shall characterize her people ; all 
which, it is asserted, shall surely come to pass 
in God’s time (21, 22). The change which 
the prophet has been describing is to be 
effected by the Messiah, and He is now in- 
troduced in chap. lxi. speaking in his own 
person. His mission and its purpose are 
described by Him (1—-3) ; its grand effect in 
the restoration of a ruined world and the up- 
building and exaltation of the Church is 
| declared (4—7); its extension among the 
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nations is announced (9g); and the universal 
diffusion of the blessings of salvation and of 
truth and goodness is celebrated (10,11). In 
the next chapter (Ixii.) the Messiah is still 
the speaker. He declares his zeal for Zion, 
which will not let Him rest till her salvation 
is accomplished and her.triumphs secured 
(x); then shall her people be recognised by 
the nations and potentates of the earth as 
the people of the Lord, for the Lord will no 
more forsake her, but she shall be as his 
accepted and cherished spouse (2—5) ; God 
has set watchmen on the walls of Jerusalem, 
who shall not be silent by day or by night, 
and the Church is summoned to watch and 
pray for the promised blessing (6, 7); God 
hath sworn to supply all her need and to 
protect her (8, 9); and large accessions to 
the Church are described as coming from the 
ends of the earth under the leading of the 
Messiah (10—12). In the next chapter {Ixiii.) 
the destruction of the enemies of the Church 
by the Messiah is represented under the figure 
of a warrior who has by his solitary prowess 
trodden Edom under foot (1—6) ; a retro- 
spective view is given of God’s interpositions 
on behalf of his people, notwithstanding their 
ingratitude and rebelliousness (7—14) ; and 
the chapter ends with earnest pleadings on 
the part of the people for a renewal of 
these favours (15—19). In the following 
chapter the same strain is continued; the 
people express confidence in God, and pray 
that He would manifest his power among the 
nations for their deliverance as He had done 
in former times (1—5) ; the unworthiness of 
Israel is acknowledged (6, 7) ; God's sove- 
reignty and fatherly goodness are. declared, 
and his favour earnestly implored (8, 9) ; and 
the desolation of the earthly Jerusalem and 
the Jewish state is anticipated and deplored 
(10—12). In answer to the cry of his people 
the Lord declares that He will build up his 
Church by calling the Gentiles into it (Ixv. 1.) ; 
the unfaithfulness of the chosen people, and 
especially their idolatry and pharisaical hypo- 
crisy are dwelt upon (2—7); but though re- 
jected as a nation a remnant would be found 
in them to whom the promises should be ful- 
filled (8—10); reverting to the rebellious 
- Jews, their sin is declared and condign punish- 


: ; 
ment threatened (11, 12); the fate of such is 





contrasted with that of the sincere servants 
of the Lord (13—15); the better state of 
things is announced and represented as a 
new creation, the blessedness of which is 
dwelt on (16—25). The concluding chapter 
of the book may be regarded as a winding-up 
of this lengthened prophetic utterance re- 
specting the Messianic dispensation. In it 
God declares that not in temples built with 
hands will He dwell, but that the sincere and 
humble heart shall be his temple (Ixvi. 1, 2) ; 
the abolition of ritual sacrifice and the fruit- 
lessness of adherence to it are proclaimed 
(3, 4); they that are cast out of their brethren 
for their devotion to God are comforted, nd 
the punishment of those who injure them is 
announced (5, 6); Zion is already seen tra- 
vailing in birth with the new order of things 
that is to spring out of her ancient but now 
abolished dispensation (7—9); they who 
mourned over her ruin now rejoice in her 
abundance, prosperity, and joy (10—14); 
idolaters and apostates shall be destroyed 
(15—17); the gathering in of the Gentiles is 
predicted (18—z21) ; and the ‘permanency of 
the new dispensation is declared, while the 
apostate nation shall slowly but certainly de- 
cay (22—24). 

This analysis of the book will show how 
well Isaiah may be designated the Evan- 
gelical Prophet. The third part is one con- 
tinuous utterance concerning the Messiah 
and his times, and in the first part the prophet 
is continually breaking away from announce- 
ments of .temporal deliverance or temporal 
calamity to announce the advent or describe 
the working of Him who was the hope of the 
Church and the consolation of Israel. As 
St. Augustine says, “While he denounces 
iniquity and inculcates righteousness, and 
predicts future evils to the sinful people, he 
prophesies also much more than the rest 


; concerning Christ and his Church, that is 


concerning the King and the city He has 
founded ; so that by some he is called an 
evangelist rather than a prophet.” * 

W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 





* De Civitate Dei, 18, 29. See also Jerome Pref. ad 
Jesaiam ad Paulam et Eustochium; Cyrill. Alex., Comment. 
in Jes. Proem. sub fin, 
































IN THE PARK. 
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IN THE PARK. 


O#. the wandering waifs and strays Aye creeping far and farther 
In hiding day and night, From the eyes of men; 
And lacking rudest shelter— If they find a lodging 
On their lives a blight. ’Tis in some horrid den ! 


The bridge’s arch is better,— When friends have sought and found him, 
Or underneath the sky, To bless him with a home; 

Within the park in summer He, trembling, thinks an enemy 
All through the night to lie. Upon his track has come. 

For there is calmest silence, But wondrous is the magic 
No oath or evil speech ; Of the soft and kindly word, 

Only the frightened heart will start The heart unused to tenderness 


As footstep echoes reach. To floods of tears is stirred ! 
ALICE HAY JENNER. 
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TEXTS WITH A HISTORY. 


By tHRr EDITOR. 


(p= of the most interesting proofs that 
the Bible is from God lies in the mar- 
vellous power which a single line of it has 
often had in changing, deeply and for ever, 
the whole heart and life. It is not so won- 
derful, that when the whole Bible is read care- 
fully, its truths should. be made to sink into 
the heart, and produce a thorough change in 
the life ; at least, this is not so unlike what 
happens in other cases; but there is some- 
thing quite unmigue, quite beyond all other 
example, im the transforming power of single 
verses, and even single words of the Bible. 
By the study. of the works of Plato some 
men have becom@Platonists, and by the 
like means othergchave: become Augustiriians, 


or Calvinists, ofArminians, or Comtists, or 
Darwinists;_ ever heard of a single 


line or a & word ‘from the writings of 






any of these so arresting and con- 
quering any yao as to turn him into 
a thorough disciple? Yet 
this is ‘so “with particular words 
and texts of § that, for the most part, 
we hardly ‘Temarkable it is. There 


are some texts.that have a very singular his- 
tory in this way. They are, what may be 
called saving texts; like lighthouses in stormy 
seas which-have annumerable vessels 
past the danger jand that, too, not in one 
age or country only, but in all .zes and. in 
all climes, No human industry could ever 
collect, and no human’ pen could ever chro- 
nicle, the instances in which such a text as 
“ The blood of Jesus.Christ his Son cleanseth, 
us from all sin” has proved the power of 
God unto salvation. © One can only fancy 
what an interesting thing it would be, if when 
the whole family issgathered in heaven, all 
who found their first lessing in such a text 
were to be brought together, andwith what 
wonder, yet und humility, the: beloved 
disciple by pen it was written would 
gaze on the goodly: compe ‘brought to God 
and to glory through the amstrumentality of 
that one verse ! 

It may be interesting and useful to bring 
together a few instances of this remarkable 
power of Scripture. Most of those which we 
select are connected with the lives of men of 
eminent position in the Christian Church, and 
on that account are the more worthy of 
attention. 

In the Confessions of the great St. Augus- 





tine it is very touching to read how the 
tempest of his soul-trouble had reached its 
very height, when it was suddenly turned into 
a calm by his reading the thirteenth and four- 
teenth verses of the thirteenth chapter of 
Romans. He had reached his thirty-second 
year, pursuing happiness, but in vain ; resorting 


eagerly to every cistern that seemed likely to | 


contain water, but with his thirst unslaked 
at any. Latterly, while coming nearer to 





Christ in one sense, he seemed to be going | 


further from Him in another ; 
how the philosopher Victorinus had confessed 
Christ, and how two young men, companions 
of his friend Alypius, had done the same; 


he had heard | 


but while -he wished passionately that he | 


‘could follow their example, his stubborn will 
He tells how he | 


would not surrender itself. 
rushed from his friend’s presence, flung him- 
selfon the ground under a fig-tree, and gave 
vent to his distress in floods of tears. Then 
in passionate cries and tears he appealed to 
God. “O Lord, how long? Wilt thou be 
angry, O Lord, to the very end? Remem- 
ber not against me my former transgressions. 
How long, O how long? Shall it be always 
to-morrow? Why not now, why not put an 
end this very hour to my shame and misery?” 
Then he tells how he seemed te hear a sweet 
voice saying to him again atidagain, “ Tolle, 





lege; tolle, lege ”—“ ‘Takemp and read, take | 


up and read.” 


he and his friend had been sitting, and he 
interpreted the voice as a divife order to 
open it, and. read the first passage*that turned 
up. He immediately returmed, seized the 


A manmécript copy of St. | 
‘Paul’s writings was.Jying on the table where 


codex, and ‘read silently the first verse that 


met his eye. 


“ Not in rioting,and drunken- | 


ness, not in chambering and. wantonness, not | 


in. strife and envying; but put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for 
the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof.” 


“T read | 


no more,” he says, ““nor did £ need to read | 


more. 
clause, as if the light of certaimty had darted 
into my heart, all my clouds of doubt vanished. 
Making a mark at the place, I shut the codex 
and looked up to Alypius with a serene coun- 
tenance.” Alypius pointed out to him the 
first clause of the fourteenth chapter. 
that is weak in faith receive ye.” ‘Then the 
two went to Augustine’s. mother, Her joy 
was wonderful when she heard of the change 





As.soon as I came to the end of the | 


“cc Him } 
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on her son, but it broke into transports when 


| _ she was told howit had happened. And the 


_ change on Augustine was complete. His 
| heart was filled with God, and thoroughly 
satisfied. And that great force of divine 
| grace now worked in it mightily, which made 
him such a blessing to the world. In faith 
“he put on the Lord Jesus,” and the whole 
of Christendom felt the change. 

In the case of Luther, the text which had a 
corresponding effect, which brought him out 
of darkness and fitted him for his wonderful 
work, was from the prophet Habakkuk, 
“The just shall live by faith.” It has not 
the look of a very interesting or a very 
powerful text. Its interest and power, in 


_ Luther's case, were derived greatly from his 


state of mind at the time when its meaning 
flashed on him. The devout spirit had been 
kindled in Luther before he understood 
God’s way of salvation ; he had abandoned 


| the world and given himself, as he believed, 


to God when he entered the monastery, and 
providential events had deepened his pur- 
pose to devote his whole life to Him. But 
he could neither find peace, nor the power of 
conquering his lusts. His position was most 


_ trying, and his state of mind most wretched. 
| Desiring to serve God, and officially dedi- 
cated to Him, yet utterly averse in spirit to 


his ways, and in his thoughts led captive by 
the devil at his will. It was enough to drive 
him to madness. We see him coming nearer 
to the light as he follows the old monk’s 
advice to search the Scriptures, thinks of the 
mercy of God, and tries, in the spirit of the 
Creed, to believe in the forgiveness of sins. 
But his chains remained unbroken and the 
darkness unscattered, till the text came home 
to him, “‘ The just shall live by faith.” It 
occurred to him again and again, but very 
notably on the occasion when, with other 
pilgrims at Rome, he was climbing St. Peter’s 
staircase on his bare knees. He saw clearly 
that it is not by works of righteousness which 
we have done that we are saved, but through 


| the righteousness of Christ, received by faith. 
| Justification by faith in Christ’ s righteousness 


being clearly apprehended, his terror fled, 
his doubts vanished, his soul turned sweetly 


_ to God, and strength was given him for his 


| work, Not only had he rest personally, but 
he was fired with the desire to communicate 
to others what had been so blessed to him. 
| Self; and the joyous and fearless spirit in 
which he was enabled to go on his way amid 
swelling waters and shaking mountains was a 
proof of the wonderful blessing that came 
to him through that text of Habakkuk. 


The experience of John Bunyan was in 
some sense similar to that of Augustine and 
that of Luther; bit in another way, it was 
different. Like them, he had tried to work 
out a righteousness of his own, and his first 
deliverance came from the discovery that 
salvation is of grace. But Bunyan had a 
long and most bitter struggle in his mind 
between faith and despair, between the en- 
deavour to trust in Christ and the fear that 
he had incurred the doom of Esau, and that 
he could find no place for repentance though 
he sought it carefully with tears. Bunyan 
did not find permanent relief at once through 
any single text ; bat he got temporary relief 
from particular texts from time to time, and 
at last he was delivered from all his fears. 
His “ Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners,” tells us in detail of this text and the 
other that gave him relief for a few days, or 
weeks, or even months; but just as we are 
beginning to hope that his troubles are 
ended, the spectre of Esau comes across his 
vision, and he is down again, weltering in 
doubt and terror. But it is a very interesting 
thing to examine the texts that brought even 
this temporary relief, as it is also very affect- 
ing to see Bunyan unceasingly resorting to 
Scripture for his grounds of hope, always 
making for some city of refuge there, even 
though he thought that the elders of the city 
were determined not to admit him. At one 
time, his soul is “ most sweetly visited” with 
the text, “ Him that cometh unto me, I will 
in no wise cast out,” and he exclaims, “Oh, 
the comfort that I have had from this word, 
‘Innowise !’” At another, his hope is in the 
words, “My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
Other texts that came home to him very 
powerfully were, “I am persuaded that 
neither death nor life . . . . shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus,” “If God be. for us, who can 
be against us?” “He hath made peace 
through the blood of his cross,” “That 
through death He might destroy him that 
had the power of death, . and deliver 
them who through fear of death were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage.” And very em- 
phatically, “The blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from all sin.” The final 
deliverance is thus described by him: “ But 
one day as I was passing in the field, and 
that too with some dashes on my conscience, 
fearing lest yet all was not nght, suddenly 
this sentence fell upon my soul, ‘ Thy 
righteousness is in heaven ;’ and methought 
withal I saw with the eyes of my soul Jesus 
Christ at God’s right hand. There, I say, is 
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my righteousness; so that wherever I was, 
or whatever I was a-doing, God could not 
say of me, ‘He wants my righteousness,’ for 
that was just before Him. I also saw, more- 
over, that it was not my good frame of heart 
that made my righteousness better, nor yet 
my bad frame that made my righteousness 
worse ; for my righteousness was Jesus Christ 
himself, the same yesterday, and to-day, and 
for ever.” 

When he went home, he tried to find out 
in his Bible the words that had occurred to 
him. But he could not find them, and his 


heart was on the eve of sinking again, till he- 


found what was fully equivalent — “ Jesus 
Christ, who of God is made unto us wisdom 
and righteousness, sanctification and redemp- 
tion.” : 

In the case of Robert Blair, a distinguished 
minister in Scotland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, great-grandfather of the well-known Dr. 
Hugh Blair, but of quite a different religious 
school, the text that proved the turning-point 
of his life was first brought to his mind in a 
very singular way. Being left alone in the 
house one Sunday when six years old, he 
happened to look out at a window, and saw 
the sur shining briglitly, and a cow with a full 
udder. He began to reflect on the purpose 
of their creation ; evidently the sun was made 
to give light, and the cow milk, but when he 
asked himself for what end he had been 
made, he could not answer. He then thought 
that perhaps in the very large house, called 
the kirk, where the older people then were, 
such questions would be answered. So one 
Lord’s day soon after, being in the church, 
his attention was drawn earnestly to a stranger 
of striking appearance who was officiating, 
and who, as the child was gazing on him, 
repeated the words, “ But as to me, it is 
good for me to draw near to God.” “These 
words,” says Mr. Blair, in his autobiography, 
“being the text whereon he was preaching, 
he very often repeated in his sermon; and 
every time my heart was much affected there- 
with. I consented to that truth, and heartily 
approved of it, and thought, verily, the Lord 
hath given me the answer of the query that 
my conscience had made a little before ; and 
though it be now sixty-three years since that 
time, the countenance, carriage, and voice of 
the speaker remain fresh upon my memory, 
and these words have been most sweet unto 
me, so that in the very entry of my public 
ministry (as I had vowed before) I handled 
that text.” 

It is not merely in changing at the first the 
whole complexion of a man’s heart and life 





that particular texts have often proved so | 
powerful, but also in producing impressions |! 
of the most vital kind at other periods. To 
the force given to particular texts some 
Christians have owed that remarkable im- |! 
pulse in the way of holiness, that wonderful 
elevation and quickening of the soul, which is 
sometimes called a second conversion. The 
late Dr. Merle D’Aubigné strikingly exempli- 
fied this remark. His first experience of the 
power of God’s grace took place through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Robert Haldane, at 
Geneva. At a subsequent time he experi- 
enced an uplifting in God’s ways which 
seemed to him like a second conversion. He |! 
had been some years in the ministry when, 
having planned an excursion with two of his 
college friends, they met at Kiel. There the |! 
party were detained waiting for a steamboat. 
Merle D’Aubigné’s heart was not at ease, and 
he called on Kluker, a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Kiel, and asked his opinion of 
sundry passages of Scripture. ‘The professor 
declined to comply with his request, adding 
that “ there was a shorter, deeper, and more 
complete way of annihilating his difficulties. 
Let Christ be really to you the Son of God, 
the Saviour, the author of eternal life. Only be 
firmly settled in his grace, and then these diffi- 
culties of detail will never stop you : the light 
which proceeds from Christ will disperse all 
your darkness.” Merle D’Aubigné, in narrating 
the circumstances, goes on to say that he and 
his friends were at that time studying the | 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and had got on to | 
the end of the third chapter. “When we read | 
the last two verses, ‘ Now unto Him that is | 
able to do exceeding abundantly, above all | 
that we ask or think, according to the power | 
that worketh in us,’.... this expression fell | 
upon my soul as a revelation from God. ‘ He 

can do by his power,’ I said to myself, | 
‘above all we ask, above all even that we | 
think, nay, exceeding abundantly above all.’ | 
A full trust in Christ for the work to be done 
within my poor heart now filled my soul. | 
We all three knelt down ; and though I had | 
never fully confided my inward struggles to | 
my friends, the prayer of Rieu was filled with | 
such admirable faith as he would have uttered | 
had he known all my wants. When I arose 
in that inn-room at Kiel, I felt as if my wings 
were renewed as the wings of eagles, From 








that time forward, I comprehended that all 
my own efforts were of no avail; that Christ 
was able to do all by his power that worketh 
in us, and the habitual attitude of my soul 
was to lie at the foot of the cross, crying to 
Him, ‘Here am I, bound hand and foot, 
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unable to move, unable to do the least thing 
to get away from the enemy that, oppresses 
me. Do all thyself. I know that thou wilt 
do it. Thou wilt do exceeding abundantly 
above all that I ask.’ I was not disap- 
pointed; all my doubts were removed, my 
anguish quelled, and the Lord extended to 
me peace as a river. Then I could compre- 
hend with all saints what was the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height, and know 
the love of Christ which passeth knowledge. 
Then was I able to say, ‘Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul; for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee.’ ” * 


The death-bed has a remarkable power of | 


testing the force of truth: at such a crisis the 
eager, trembling spirit refuses to be satisfied 
except with the finest of the wheat. 
power of Scripture texts has been exemplified 


beautifully, times without number, at the | 


hour of death. There is some uncertainty 
about the authenticity of the well-known 
anecdote of Bishop Butler's death-bed ; but 


Bishop Fitzgerald, in the Biography prefixed | 


to his edition of the “ Analogy,” has given it 
in the following terms :—‘*‘ When Bishop 
Butler lay on his death-bed, he called for his 
chaplain. and said, ‘Though I have endea- 
voured to avoid sin and to please God, to 


the utmost of my power, yet, from the con- | 


sciousness of perpetual infirmities, I am still 
afraid to die.’ ‘ My lord,’ said the chaplain, 


‘you have forgotten that Jesus is a Saviour.’ | 


‘True,’ was the answer; ‘but how shall I 
know that he is a Saviour for me?’ ‘ My 
lord, it is written, ‘‘ Him that cometh to me, I 
will in no wise cast out.”’ 
Bishop, ‘and I am surprised that though I 


have read that scripture a thousand times | 


over, I never felt its virtue till this moment. 
And now I die happy.’” 

There is a more authentic record of the 
power of the same text (which, it may be 
remembered, was one of Bunyan’s too) in 
the case of the Rev. James Durham, a dis- 
tinguished minister of Glasgow in the seven- 
teenth century, and a religious writer, whose 
works are still highly esteemed. When on 
his death-bed, he was under considerable 
darkness about his state, and said to Mr. 
John Carstares, “ Brother, for all that I have 
preached and written, there is but one scrip- 
ture I can remember or dare grip unto; tell 
me, if I dare lay the weight of my salvation 
upon it?—‘ Whosoever cometh unto me, I 
will in no wise cast out.’” Mr. Carstares 
answered him, “You may depend on it, 
though you had a thousand salvations to 
* Apud Boardman’s * Higner Caustian Lite,”’ pp. 17—19. 





The | 


‘True,’ said the | 


hazard.” Itis said he cried out a little after, 
‘* He is come, He is come.”* 

The power of a single text was exemplified, 
too, in the conversion of this Mr. Durham. 
He was a landed proprietor in Forfarshire, 
and held a commission in the army, and in 
his youth was very careless about religion. 
Being on a visit to his mother-in-law, at the 
time of the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, 
he was pressed by her to go with her to 
church on the Saturday. He was very un- 
willing, but went; and, hearing an earnest 
sermon, was somewhat impressed. Next 
day he returned to the church, where, trom 
the text, “‘ Unto you that believe He is pre- 
| cious,” an arrow shot into his heart, and then 
| and there “he first closed with Christ, and 
then went to the Lord’s Table, and took the 
| scal of the covenant.” 

Christians who are not timorous. need 
something to hold on by in dying. When 
Melancthon was dying, he said to his friends, 
| “I have these words of John concerning the 
Son of God, my Lord Jesus Christ, con- 
tinually before me : ‘ He came unto his own, 
and his own received Him not. But as many 
as received Him, to them gave He power to 
| become sons of God, even to them that be- 
| lieved on his name.’” 
| One text that has been a rod and a staff 
to many in the dark valley is that which was 
|so used by our blessed Lord—‘ Into thy 
hands Icommend my spirit.” St. Stephen used 
| it, in spirit if not in form—‘“ Lord Jesus, re- 
ceive my spirit.” Luther died with it upon 
his lips. Noble John Huss, the Bohemian 
martyr, bravely repelled the insults of his per- 
| secutors by means of it, when seven bishops 
had degraded him from the priestly office ; 
| and a cap, painted with devils and inscribed 
_with the word “ Arch-heretic,” had been 
| placed on his head. “ Now, we deliver thy 
soul to Satan,” said the bishops. “ But I,” 
replied Huss, “commend it into thy hands, 
O Jesus Christ, for thou hast redeemed it.” 
The words got a new consecration when they 
were employed by our Lord, quoted as they 
were from the Psalms ; and ever since they 
have been most precious to dying believers 
close on the gates of the city. 

There is a touching story of good old 
Robert Bruce of Kinnaird, an ‘ancestor of 
the traveller, and one of Scotland’s best but 
worst-treated sons. “That morning before 
the Lord called him to his rest,” says Wod- 
row, “in a very easy manner (for he had 











+ See “ Gillies’ Collections.”” Another text is given in 
Story’s Life of Principal Carstares, son of the Rev. Jcha 





Carstares. 
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little sickness or pain, but a little weakness 
through age), he came to breakfast at his 
table. After he had eaten, as his use was, a 
single egg, he said to his daughter, ‘I think 
I am yet hungry ; you may bring me another 
egg,’ and instantly fell silent ; and after having 
mused a little, he said, ‘ Hold, daughter, hold, 
my Master calleth me.’ With these words, 
his sight failed him, and he called for the 
Bible, but finding he was not able to read, he 
said, ‘Cast me up the eighth chapter of the 
Romans, verses 28 to 39,’ much of which he 
repeated ; particularly ‘I am persuaded that 
neither death nor life . . . shall be able to 
separate me from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus my Lord,’ and caused his 
finger to be put upon them, which was done. 
‘Now,’ said he, ‘is my finger upon them ?’ 
They told him it was. Then he said, ‘God 
be with you, my children. I have break- 
fasted with you, and shall sup with my Lord 
Jesus Christ this night,’ and gave up the 
ghost without one groan or shiver. 


LITTLE 





this great champion for the truth, and for the 
crown and interest of his Master, who knew 
not what it was to be afraid of the face of 
man, was taken off the field as more than a 
conqueror, and had an abundant entrance 
ministered unto him into the everlasting 
kingdom of his Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” 

How often has the same beautiful passage 
smoothed the way over the river, and enabled 
weak and weary pilgrims to go up through 





Thus | 


the wilderness, leaning on the Beloved ! 

| “The law of the Lord is perfect, convert- 
|ing the soul; the testimony of the Lord is 
| sure, making wise the simple. The statutes 
|of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart ; 
the commandment of the Lord is pure, en- 
lightening the eyes. More to be desired 
are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold; 
sweeter also than honey and the honeycomb. 
Moreover, by them is thy servant warned ; 
and in keeping of them there is great 
reward.” 





ESSAYS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF ‘PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 


II.—THE GRAND LESSON OF HUMILITY. 


UMILITY is the first, last, and best } 


lesson which humanity can receive. 
Like truth, it is at once the root and flower 
of virtue. It supplies, in a sense, the founda- 
tion, and it adds the finishing touch. 

But humility, to be of value, must be real, 
and not sham; and it must be individual as 
well as general. Like every other precious 
thing, it is exceedingly apt to be counterfeited. 
And so repulsive is the cringing, fawning, false 
humility of a Uriah Heep, that men are chary 
of professing a quality which can be thus basely 
simulated. The factis, that true humility needs 
no profession, and, like any excellence, may 
be known in the practice; yet the practice, 
to be of much avail, must be that of every 
man and woman for himself and herself. It 
is to little purpose that we confess ourselves 
sinners in the mass, and mourn over our sins 
collectively, if we do not recognise our several 
and special unworthiness, and repent of each 
separate delinquency. 

In the same manner we may make a point 
of being humble as a religious body, a sect, 
a congregation, while retaining in full our 
individual arrogance, and so be very little, if 
at all, benefited by our general lowliness. 
Naturally, nothing can be more common than 


such delusions, which may be ranked as un- 
conscious shams, the result of which, as of 
the worst shams, has no nearer relation to the 
result of real humility than that which the 
poorest crystal bears to a priceless diamond. 
I believe that humility, like charity in its 
highest form, is the rarest, as it is at once the 
noblest and most winning of Christian graces, 
while its absence is frequently the grievous 
flaw in otherwise honourable and attractive 
characters. I think that the Lord gave humi- 
lity this pre-eminence in forcibly inculcating 
it on the most solemn occasion, in the sym- 
bolic act of washing his disciples’ feet. 
Humility deserves such a pre-eminence by 
the powerful influence which it exercises over 
man’s progress even in material civilisation, 
over his happiness and his highest prospects. 
The first statement may shake my reader's 
confidence as being not borne out by facts, 
because an erroneous impression exists, and 
is widely circulated and believed in, that a 
good opinion of himself and some self-asser- 
tion are absolutely necessary to a man’s 
success in life. But either the notion is essen- 
tially wrong, or else the success to be attained 
must be of the most partial and superficial 
description—the outward gain and _ glitter 
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of money and notoriety. It is consistent with | I do not desire to deify great men or to 
reason and experience that no real advance | forget their shortcomings, I merely claim for 
in the world’s history—that is, no great attain- | them, in the right of their greatness, a portion 
ment in statesmanship, science, or art—has | of that humility without which I do not sup- 


ever been made without patient study, pro- 
longed investigation, a course of repeated 
trials repeatedly foiled, to be at last triumph- 
ant—the whole implying a humbling sense 
of dissatisfaction, inability, and insufficiency, 


| pose that it is possible for the greatest to 
| accomplish a lasting achievement. 

| If humility be essential to real greatness, 
!it is also an element without which it is 


| impossible for true happiness to exist and 


which is only to be combated and van- | flourish. Two of the beatitudes in the sermon 
quished by a candid admission of what is! on the mount are pronounced on “the poor 
wanting, and an ungrudging application of | in spirit,” and “the meek ;” and with regard 
means to an end, till the mystery is solved | to the first, the reward promised is a present 
and the goal reached. It is a universally | reward: “ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
admitted axiom that without a fair standard | theirs zs the kingdom of heaven.” However 
(and what so likely to foster humility as a fair | differently the blessing and the promise may 
standard ?) not even a minor degree of excel- | be interpreted, few persons will refuse to admit 
lence can be attained in any calling. | that the happiest—not the most exulting for 
I do not deny that such modest, reverent | an hour or a day, but the most reverently 
acquiescence in the limitations of man’s | rejoicing, contented, resigned people they 
powers and the laws under which he labours | have known—have been the humblest. In 
may co-exist with a faith—sométimes wild | this light also the divine saying is fulfilled, 
and half despairing, oftener quiet and stead- | that man’s life does not consist in the abun- 
fast—in either case seldom absent from the ; dance of the goods which he possesses. It 
pioneer, the inventor, the originator, whether | does not require much wisdom or great expe- 
of a system, a machine, or a harmony, a faith ; rience of satiated, yet craving, restless human 
in his latent power as God-given, a faith like | hearts, eaten up with covetousness, care, envy, 
the power itself, strong to enable a man to! and hatred, for an observer to be able to 
do his service to the world, striving against | decide that he or she who asks the least is 
all obstacles, and enduring to the end. | the least disappointed, and the most grateful 
I comprehend, also, that there may have ; for what is granted in the distribution of the 
been exceptions only serving to establish ; world’s goods. 
the rule, which is, that great men of every! But I do not wish to shirk difficulties. I 
kind—emperors and kings, like Charlemagne | am aware that there is a contentment closely 
and Alfred ; discoverers of unknown earth | allied to sloth and indifference, which pre- 
and unknown heavens, like Columbus and | cludes all brave endeavour, while in its sym- 
Galileo ; far-off poets like Homer, and painters | pathy with the lower instinct, “ Let us eat and 
like Giotto ; comparatively recent inventors, | drink, for to-morrow we die,” it is actually of 











like Gutenberg and James Watt—have been, | 
under whatever warp and veil of condition | 
and circumstance, really humble, simple men. | 
But even where there has been an apparent | 
anomaly—as in the cases of Dante, embittered | 
by unjust exile; Michel Angelo, vexed with | 
the pettiness of the aims of his compeers ; | 
Milton, cheated of household charities in his | 
blindness and poverty; Beethoven, writhing | 
under his terrible physical sentence—I hold | 
that in each of these cases, as in that of every | 
other truly great man, there has been an un- | 
derlying humility contending, never altogether | 
in vain, with his pride or scorn. 

I cannot conceive that any great man, | 
worthy of the name, ever did any great deed | 
without entertaining at the moment a more | 
or less overwhelming sense of his own im- | 
potency, calling upon him to worship another | 
than his feeble, straining self,even the Almighty | 
Maker and Giver of all. 


a gross and demoralising character, for it 
hinders the merest aspiration after improve- 
ment. Where this contentment exists, whether 
in a race, a Class, a family, or an individual, 
it is a bane, and not a blessing; and as it 
springs from, so it ends in, depths of ignorance, 
while, like every other growth of ignorance, 
its product is pernicious and disastrous. 

But I argue that as there is a false 
humility, so there is a false—not a con- 
sciously insincere, but a spurious content- 
ment; and that the false may be known from 
the true by an easy and efficient test. 
Whereas true humility and true contentment 
are so closely akin as to be found existing in 
the same person, in conjunction with their 
complements, true reverence and true aspira- 
tion after the noblest and the best, spurious 
contentment—whether or not it may be as- 
sociated with false humility—has nothing what- 
ever to do with true humility, reverence, or 
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My reader will inevitably 
discover that those of his fellows who are 
afflicted with the base form of contentment, 
are comfortably convinced of their own 
merits and deserts, are guiltless of hero 
worship in any form, being incredulous of | 
the very existence of heroes, show a decided | 
tendency tw drag down all humanity to their 
own low level, and as they can see no good 
beyond their own, have still to learn the 
alphabet of aspiration. In praising content 
it is well to remember that there is an ignoble | 
content, a noble discontent, and that with- | 
out the latter, under God, not a step could | 
the world have taken on its onward march, | 
not a weak disciple could have acquired 
strength by copying the pattern, as well 
as by receiving the grace imparted by his | 
Master. 
Having distinguished between content and | 
content, who will dispute the happiness and | 
peace of the humble who, in their humility, 
are so blessed as to possess a wise and 
enlightened Christian contentment? And 
granting that humility is the great secret. of 
temporal, as well as of eternal progress and 
happiness, is it at all unlikely that Christ, who 
so loved the world as to give himself for it, 
should have had regard even for temporal 
progress and happiness, when He _ so 
preached humility, and sought to impress it 
on his followers by his dying example? | 
And if humility is demanded for our true | 
advancement and satisfaction in this life, | 
what shall we say of it in reference to the | 
life to come ? Is it not the essence of the | 
good and honest, and teachable heart which | 
receives the seed of the Word, and brings | 
forth in some thirty, in some sixty, in somea 
hundred fold? Does it not belong insepar- 
ably to that broken spirit with which God is | 
well pleased? Is it not one with all real 








HYMN. 


“In the day-time also He led them with a cloud, and all the night with a light of fire.”—Psaum lxxviii. rq. 


LEND me, O Lord, Thy softening cloud, f 
When sunshine makes a heaven below, | 
Lest in the desert I be proud, 
Forgetful whence the sunbeams flow. 


Lend me, O Lord, Thy fire divine, 

When darkness hides Thee from my soul, 
Lest in the desert I repine, 

Forgetful whence the shadows roll. 


Be Thou the shade on my right hand, 
When in my strength I stand alone ; 

And when in night I lose the land, 
Be Thou my star, my guiding One. 


‘best lesson humanity can learn, that we are 
' all our life in learning it incompletely. Happy 


worship, as well as all real kindness? Is it , 
possible for us so much as to contemplate | 
carrying into the kingdom of heaven high, 
harsh looks and domineering wills? The 
proposition that humility and the Christianity 
which is to unite us to Christ in another state 
of existence, are the same, is so self-evident, 
that it appears idle to dwell upon it. 

Why, then, is humility, thus solemnly and 
tenderly enjoined, not exhibited in a marked 
degree by all professing Christians? Why is | 
contentment not enjoyed by them in a pro- 
portionate measure? Why, on the contrary, 
is humility, as I have ventured to say, like 
charity, the rarest, as well as the most pre- 
cious of the virtues? Why have we so often 
to deplore its comparative absence, or its 
very partial development in great and good 
men and women? Why are we perpetually 
hearing their excellence quoted .with the 
grave reservation that they are, nevertheless, 
hard to deal with, hard to live with—in other 
words, thet they are vain, proud, wilful, 
irritable, imperious, unable to bear contra- 
diction, exacting, vindictive, well-nigh im- 
placable ? Why do the injunctions in | 
honour to prefer one another, each to esteem 
ancther better than himself, to seek, not 
one’s own, but one’s neighbour's good, to 
think no evil, to believe all things, to, hope 
all things, to endure all things, smite us with 
the terrible accusation of an unfulfilled, 
mutilated, and defaced Christianity ? 

I suppose that it is, not only because much 
is enjoined by Christ and Christianity which 
is but partially comprehended and partially 
fulfilled, but because humility is, as I stated, 
the beginning and ending, the first, last, 





he or she who learns what can be acquired of 
it here, soonest and best ! 


Cloud of the Cross, Light of the Crown, 
With eve and mom my path beset, 

Let pride on Calvary’s steep lie down, 
Let faith arise on Olivet. 


Thy cloud that meets me in the day 

Is but the shadow of Thy wing, 
Concealing from my sight the way 

That faith alone may homeward bring. 





Thy fire that meets me in the night 
Is the full brightness of Thy face, 
Revealing through my tears a light 
That leads me to Thy dwelling-place. 
GEORGE MATHESON. 
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SOME CONTRASTS. 
By THE “JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 
II.—BREAKFAST IN THE SHOP. 


OTWITHSTANDING all that has been | as most of the much-thought-of table-talk that 
written and said about the working | we have seen in print. A celebrated author 
classes and their supposed embodiment, | once said to us in a letter, that in the agri- 
“ the working man,” few outside their own | cultural district from which he was writing he 
world know anything of their social life. Of| had met peasants as witty as Shakespeare’s 
what may be called their public life, their | clowns ; and, making a less daring assertion, 
actions, ideas, wishes, and intentions in con- | we can say that in workshop breakfast parties 
nection with trade, political and other leading | we have met men as witty and brilliant as 
“questions of the day,” we hear almost too | any we have met in print. Workshop Yoricks, 
much, not only from themselves, but from all | “fellows of infinite jest, of most excellent 
manner of men who speak in their name, | fancy,” whose flashes of merriment were 


with more or less zant of authority ; of their | 
inner, their social, and inter-social life we 
hear almost nothing. And yet it seems to 
us that these latter phases of their general 
life are in many respects more interesting 
than any of those which are more commonly 
dwelt upon, in connection with those sub- 
jects in association with which the working 
classes usually figure before the public. 

They cannot, for obvious reasons, carry on 
their social intercourse by the same means 
as such intercourse is carried on in “ society.” 
They cannot give parties or entertainments, 
or have “evenings at home,” but they are 
very sociably inclined, and they have their 
own especial social institutions which serve 
their turn and suit their circumstances. Take, 
for instance, the institution of “ breakfast in 
the shop.” The half hour allowed for break- 
fast is not a sufficient length of time to allow 
of workmen residing at any distance from 
their workshop going home to that meal, and 
large numbers, consequently, carry their 
breakfast with them and partake of it in the 
shop. Insome large establishments a special 
room is provided for those who may take 
their meals upon the premises, and in others 
the men assemble in sets around the work- | 
shop stoves. These gatherings are of an| 


essentially social order, and are looked for- | 





wont to set the table ina roar. Workshop 
Mark Antonys, who by deft and legitimate 
oratory could move their comrades as Mark 
Antony moved the citizens when he came 


“To bury Czsar, not to praise him.” 


Workmen who would discourse upon a sub- 
ject with a Macaulay-like fertility of illustra- 
tion. Ofcourse such men are exceptional ; 
it is not every breakfast party, or even every 
workshop, that will furnish forth such a man 
as any one of these; and while, on the one 
hand, we have, as we have said, heard table- 
talk of the first order over breakfast in the 
shop, we have, on the other hand, heard 
some of an exceedingly commonplace order. 
On the whole, it is fairly well worth listening 
to, and if somewhat lacking in polish, it has 
generally, by way of compensation, some- 
thing of freshness and character about it. 
All manner of subjects are discussed, from 
fugitive personal gossip, and the relative 
merits of the various “relishes,” in which 
individual members of a group may be in- 
dulging as part of their meal, up to the great 
political, scientific, and theological questions 
of the day. Many a wide-spread and im- 
portant “movement” among the working 
classes in relation to such questions, were it 
traced back, would be found to have its 


ward to with feelings of pleasurable anticipa-| source in a breakfast-time conversation. 
tion. It is here that men living in different} Here the real essence of working-class 
neighbourhoods and working in different | opinion is to be gathered, men speaking 
departments—and who, but for this institu- | their minds without fear or favour, and with 
tion, would have very little opportunity of| whatever of individual characteristicness 
cultivating friendly relations—meet, and ex-| of manner or expression there may be in 
change their “ good-days,” and “how-do’s,”| them. Here newspapers are read, and their 
inquire of each other “ how they are getting | contents discussed ; here all manner of public 
on,” and give and receive messages from wife | characters, statesmen, clergymen, generals, 
to wife. Here is the fountain-head of the | authors, actors, and others are brought up for 
table-talk of working men—and smart, shrewd, | judgment, are more or less critically weighed 
sensible table-talk it often is; to thefullas good | in the balance, and with more or less of 
IV. N.s. 18 
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decisiveness or unanimity declared to be 
found wanting, or the reverse. Men and 
measures, speeches and sermons are com- 
pared and contrasted, and the motives of the 
actors upon the stage of public life guessed 
at, applauded, or condemned. On such 
topics as these at least the minority may 
speak out as boldly or heterodoxly as it 
will; ay, were it even a minority of one. 
In a workshop-breakfast assembly the majority 
is never a tyrannous, is ever a courteous one, 
no person being put down save by argument, 
to be followed, if need be, by vote. Thus the 
great bulk of the working classes are Liberals 
and Gladstonites ; but when the question of 
political leadership has been under discus- 
sion, we have seen one man taking his stand 
alone against a score in contending that 
Disraeli was the better qualified leader of the 
two; that his special temper and talent 
were better suited to the great game of 
politics—a game wherein light-handed clever- 
ness was likely to be more successful than 
strong-handed earnestness, and pliancy to 
directness of purpose. This is a frequently- 
recurring topic of debate, and as a fellow- 
feeling makes men wondrous kind, it is 
generally some cleverish, ready-speaking 
customer who takes the Disraelian side, and 
such an one will sometimes prove too much 
in argument for a whole host opposed to his 
opinions. When such is the case, the ma- 
jority do not howl down the speaker, as we 
have read and heard of the majorities of 
much more “ august ” assemblies doing under 
similar circumstances, They accept their 
defeat, and acknowledge it, and are much 
more disposed to admire than “ sit upon” 
the talent that has brought it about, even 
though, being convinced against their wills, 
they may be of opinion that the talent has 
been used to make the worse appear the 
better reason. Working men have a sort of 
family pride in any talent shown within their 
own circle, whether it be the wider circle of 
“the trade,” or the narrower one of the 
shop ; and, lacking subjects of general dis- 
cussion, they will listen with honest admira- 
tion to any “‘ autocrat of the breakfast-table,” 
whose first assumption of the autocratic posi- 
tion has been at all justified by a display of 
superior ability in any or all of the charac- 
teristics that should distinguish such a per- 
sonage—as a story-teller, a wit, a mentor, a 
critic of men and manners. A workshop 
autocrat of this stamp, in addition to being 
tolerably educated, a fair conversationalist, 
and ready-witted in shooting folly as it flies, 
is generally also a man of considerable expe- 





rience ; a rolling stone that Aas gathered 
moss, if not in the shape of material wealth,, 
in the form of a varied knowledge of life that | 
has given him a geniality and contentedness 
of disposition, that rightly considered is in 
itself no mean wealth. He has knocked 
about in his day, has worked in various parts 
of the country, in many shops, and with all 
manner of mates; he has tramped and tra- 
velled in search of employment, and has a | 
goodly budget of stories of “the road” to 
draw upon for table-talk. He can tell of 
weary, footsore trudges through wintry wet 
and cold, of splendid tramps through lovely 
country districts in the glorious summer-time, 
of the camping-out in barns and under hay- 
stacks, and the long walks in the stilly sum- 
mer nights to compensate for the sies¢a in the 
mid-heat of the day. He can tell, too, of 
hard-up times when he was penniless, and 
weary, and wayworn ; of the Levites who in 
such times came and looked on him, and 
passed by on the other side; of the good 
Samaritans who when they saw him had com- 
passion, and bound up his wounds and took 
care of him. The kindness of old mates and 
fellow-craftsmen, under such circumstances, 
though appreciated, is taken as a matter of 
course. It is the kindness of others of the 
good Samaritans whom they meet by chance, 
have never seen before, and may never see 
again, that dwells in the memory and softens 
the heart ; the kindness to which there is no 
claim save that of human brotherhood, as 
Christ in his parable taught us to regard such 
brotherhood. The workman who has been 
hard-up on the road recalls with a glow of 
gratitude the remembrance of the “swell” | 
who with a delicacy of feeling and carefulness | 
of expression that wounded no self-respect, 
gave him a “lift” in his trap, “stood” a 
dinner for him, and at parting slipped into 
his hand the wherewithal to help him on his 
journey. The buxom, kindly farmers’ wives, | 
who, when he asked for a drink of water, 
brought him instead milk and food ; and the 
kind-hearted old dame who, thinking of 
children of her own who were out doing 
battle with the world, sawhim a stranger and | 
took him in,—bathed his feet, mended his | 
stockings, washed his shirt, and sent him on 
the road again,’set up by her timely ministra- 
tions, and with a mother’s blessing on his 
head. He can speak, too, of lighter, more 
laughable incidents of trade travel; of the 
eccentrics he has met on the road ; re-untons 
at roadside inns, or town club-houses of the | 
trade, unexpected meetings with former shop- 
mates, and the like. A turn or two “on the | 
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road” is considered a valuable part of an 
artisan’s education as a man of the world. 
It is held to do more than all things else to 
expand the mind, and give that tone to the 
feelings which is summed up in the saying, 
that a man “ has the heart that can feel for 
another.” 

Most artisans have at some period of their 
career been on tramp, either from choice or 
necessity, and tramping adventures are a stock 
subject of discourse in these breakfast gather- 
ings. One of the craft on the road is held 
as of right entitled to every courtesy and 
kindness ; and it is no uncommon sight to 


| see such an one at the workshop breakfast- 
| table sharing the meal of some ancient com- 


rade, and receiving every possible attention 
from the others. He is halting in the town, 
has heard that there is likely to be “‘a chance” 


| in it soon, or is waiting for an answer from 


some establishment, and while he remains the 
hand of good-fellowship is extended to him 
on all sides. The man who is now sharing 
his breakfast with him will also take him 
home to dinner; and the goodwife, if she 
really is a good wife, and aware of the trade 
usage on this head, will make him kindly 
welcome, even though he does take her by 
surprise, and find her less well prepared: for 
company than she would like to be. If at 
night, “the man on the road” drops in at 
the trade club-house, he is treated as an 
honoured guest; and if after due trial he 
finds there is no chance of work in the town, 
and has to tramp on, he is not allowed to go 
empty-handed. Men on tramp receive such 
kindness with gratitude, but with no feeling 
of accepting charity. They have in times 
past done the same by others, and -will be 
prepared to do so again when they shall-once 
more be “ shopped.” 

To speak of the workshop breakfast-fad/e 
is in many instances a figure of speech. In 
establishments which are not large enough 
to have a room set apart for men to take 
their meals in, or in which if they are large 
enough it had not seemed good to the pro- 
ptietor to provide such a room, the hands 
breakfast around the stoves, seating them- 
selves on improvised benches, and using a 
part of these benches, or their own knees, or 
the floor, as table. In any case, the fire- 
blackened cans in which the coffee is made 
serve as cups, the lids of the cans as saucers, 
and paper wrappings as plates whereon the 
eatables are laid. Altogether, the set-out of 
the meal is about as rough as it well can be; 
and the men in their working-clothes, and 
with faces already begrimed by the morn- 





ing’s labours, are in keeping with the rough- 
and-ready arrangements ; but apart from this 


unavoidable roughness in external details, a | 
workshop breakfast party will always befound | 


characterized by the essential refinement that 
lies in the spontaneous and hearty practice 
of the social kindnesses and courtesies inci- 
dental to such an occasion. The best seats 
or warmest corners are given up to age, or 


any passing infirmity, and any little special. | 


luxuries that individuals may have are freely 
shared. A common present to working men 
from friends at a distance is a sample of some 
food for which the district in which the 
friends reside is more or less noted. Thus a 
Norfolk man may have had a box of real 
Yarmouth bloaters sent him; a Scotchman 
may have had a packet of short-bread, or 
some genuine Scotch-cured haddock ; while 
another, having agricultural friends or rela- 
tives, may have received a nice little ham, or 
a small side of prime home-cured bacon ; and 
when such fortunate recipients bring of their 
presents as breakfast “‘relishes,” all hands are 
courteously invited to taste of the good things. 
Another instance of the same kind of thing 
is frequently to be seen, not exactly at break- 
fast, but immediately after it, when eating and 
drinking finished, pipes are brought out for 
the after-breakfast smoke. ‘Then some man 
who, from having sea-going friends, has come 
in for a stick of some choice foreign tobacco, 
produces his gift before the admiring eyes of 
his fellow-smokers of the breakfast circle, and 
invites them to partake with him of this—in 
smokers’ estimation—good thing, an invita- 
tion which they hasten to accept, and the 
incense of this form of friendship’s offering is 
speedily ascending in clouds. 

Nor is the good-will of the workshop 
breakfast circle always confined to its biped 
members. Where, as sometimes. chances, 
there is a dog free of the shop, it generally 
knows the breakfast-bell as well as any of the 
men, and goes on round for the scraps which 
are sure to be bestowed upon it in liberal 
measure ; and it is no uncommon thing for a 
mouse to attach itself to a breakfast party, 
growing tamer and tamer day by day as it 
finds by experience it may venture forth in 
safety, until at length it will come to the very 
feet of the men to eat. I remember one 
rather noteworthy case of this sort. A mouse, 
an elderly aldermanic gentleman, so to speak, 
whose sleek brown coat was slightly streaked 
with grey, had frequented a particular break- 
fast circle for many months, and at last had 
become so very tame that at times it could 
be got to feed out of a man’s hand, It had 
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been named King Crumb, and by the mem- 
bers of the circle was usually spoken of as 
our King Crumb ; and it is not too much to 
say that they were one and all proud of it— 
proud and pleased to think that a little crea- 
ture so timid by nature should show such 
confidence in their presence. Any one who 
had attempted to destroy or weaken that 
confidence by seeking to frighten or injure 
the King would have certainly found them- 
selves “in the wrong box.” That any one 
would attempt to injure him was a thing un- 
dreamt of in their philosophy. But, alas 
for poor King Crumb! A new hand came 
into the shop; a man, as was afterwards 
known, who came from a part in which dog- 
fighting, rat-killing, and other brutalising 
practices of that kind were in vogue, and had 
himself been given to such practices. On 
his first morning, having as yet affiliated him- 
self to no particular set in the shep, he 
chanced to join the breakfast circle to which 
King Crumb was attached. The meal was 
just fairly commenced, when the King as 
usual came forth with an easy confident air. 
The old hands being well accustomed to the 
sight, took no particular notice of it; but in 
the new-comer it was sufficient to rouse that 
instinct to kill which is generally to be found 
in those addicted to brutal sports. He seized 
a piece of iron, and, before any could guess 
at his intention, much less interfere to prevent 
it, flung the missile, and with but too good an 
aim, for the next moment poor King Crumb 
was rolling over in the agonies of death, and 
with, as it seemed to the lookers-on, a softly 
sorrowful look of reproach in the bright little 
eyes now growing dim. For a full minute’s 
space all sat still in dismayed silence; and 
then one stalwart member of the circle, out of 
whose good right hand little King Crumb 
hag more than once eaten, sprang to his feet, 
and, with an angry denunciation of the cruelty 
of the deed, accompanying his act, struck 
the slayer of the mouse to the ground with one 
well-directed blow. It was of course wrong 
to so give way to anger, to repay violence 
by violence ; but, in their then mood, every 
man of the circle approved of that downright 
blow and applauded it ; and, seeing the feel- 
ing he had excited, the murderer of King 
Crumb fled, fearing lest even worse might 
happen to him, and never again did he dare 
to put foot within that breakfast circle. By 
the members of that circle at least he was 
held almost as a man accurst. They re- 
garded him much as his shipmates did the 
Ancient Mariner, after he had shot that 
albatross which their ship— 





“ did tollow, 
And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariners’ hollo.’’ 


The body of the thus untimely slaughtered 
King Crumb was gently handed around and 
lamented over, and altogether made such a | 
“fuss” about, as, coming from grown and | 
bearded men, might have seemed ridiculous, 
were it not for the true kindliness of feeling 
underlying and redeeming the exhibition, a 
kindliness of feeling that will always be found | 
animating the bulk of the working-classes | 
wherever broad principles of humanity are | 
concerned. It is generally out of after- | 
breakfast conversations that workshop sub- | 
scriptions for the benefit of sufferers by any | 
public calamity, or of sick shopmates, or the 
widows and families of deceased ones, arise. 
The distresses of the living, the good quali- 
ties of the dead, are discoursed upon, with 
feelings of brotherly kindness and sympathy, 
and the suggestion of some one to put those 
feelings into practical shape agreed and acted 
upon by all. 

At all these breakfast gatherings general 
topics are discussed—Ashantee wars, “Claim- 
ant” trials, railway accidents, colliery explo- 
sions, agricultural labourers’ strikes, and the 
like ; but where the number of hands break- 
fasting in the shop is large enough to admit | 
of their breaking up into sets, it will be | 
found that, in addition to general topics of | 
the day, each set has some special, some 
characteristic subject of conversation ; and | 
here it is that the phases of contrast in men | 
and manners make themselves apparent. The | 
sets are arranged upon the natural selection | 
principle. The reading men, the politically 
disposed men, the men of sporting proclivi- 
ties, the theatre-going men, the men who talk 
“shop,” the drinking men, each form them- | 
selves into sets, while the apprentices form 
themselves into a set that is at once general 
and special—general in that it includes 
youths of various tastes, special only in con- 
sisting exclusively of apprentices. Though 
there may be found gravely disposed indi- | 
viduals in it, this latter, as might naturally be | 
expected, is the most boisterous of the sets. | 
Its laughter is loud and frequent, it is given | 
to larking and chaff, horse-play and practical | 
joking are by no means unknown in it, and a | 
good deal of whatever mischief goes on in | 
the shop is planned at it. The reading men | 
chiefly discuss books, or matters arising out 
of them, such, for instance, as the relative | 
merits or demerits of authors, the truthful- | 
ness to nature of characters drawn by them, | 
the probabilities or improbabilities of theories | 
or doctrines propounded by them ; and ~_ 
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a bit of sound, incisive, far-sighted criticism 
have we heard over a breakfast in the shop. 
Works are recommended for reading or 
avoidance, and explanations or summaries of 
their character or inclining given by those 
who have to those who have not read them, 
and loans or exchanges of books are effected. 
The political set, as has already been inti- 


| mated, discuss the leaders of the great par- 
| liamentary parties, their merits, motives, and 


measures. They likewise sit in judgment 


| upon the lesser lights of the political world, 
| and address themselves to the consideration 


of debates within, and speeches without “the 


| House” on public affairs ; and in these mat- 


ters too we have, in our time, heard some 
very shrewd, sensible, well-informed criticism. 
The talk of the sporting set is muscular and 


| technical, with the technicalities of boating, 


cricketing, pedestrianism, and horse-racing ; 
while any debated points that may arise 
among its members are generally referred to 


| the illogical and unsatisfactory arbitrament 


| of a bet. 


The amusement-patronising set, 
of course, speak of theatrical and other per- 
formances, and performers ; and the drinking 
set, the last of them, and the least desirable, 
discourse concerning public-houses and public- 
house achievements. It is a saddening re- 
flection that among the working classes there 
should be a set whose special and charac- 
teristic distincti@h is excessive drinking. But 
so itis! The fact is not more sad than true ; 


| and to us it seems a matter for profound 


regret that the sober members of the general 
body, who are in a vast majority, should 
regard the evil doings of the drinking mino- 
rity as lightly and tolerantly as they do. If 
they would but thoroughly set their faces 
against the evil, they could do more towards 
eradicating it than all other means hitherto 
tried have effected or are likely to effect ; for 


| there is no class of the community in which 
| the public opinion of the class, if earnestly 
| brought to bear, has greater weight in in- 
| fluencing modes of life than in the working 





classes. To speak in an apologetical con- 
doning spirit of the drunkards in their midst, 
as nobody’s enemy but their own, is surely a 
most serious mistake upon the part of the 
bulk of the working classes, both morally and 
materially. In addition to being their own 
enemies, and the enemies of their families, 
the drunkards within the working classes are 
undoubtedly the enemies of their class, and 
for their own sake, no less than for that of 
the class, should be treated as such, to the 
extent of being made to feel themselves the 
objects “of stern disapprobation to those 
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around them. The hard drinking, among 
the breakfast sets, has, so to speak, the mark 
of the beast upon it. The other sets are 
much alike in outward appearance, and you 
must hear their conversation before you can 
tell which is which, but the drunken set can 
at once be “spotted” by those outward and 
visible signs which drink stamps upon those 
upon whom it is doing, or has done, its bad 
office. By the peculiarly flushed faces, the 
dulled or bloodshot eyes, the maziness of ex- 
pression, the trembling hands ; the frequency 
with which the individuals of the set lose 
morning quarters, and the special prevalence 
among them of those particular “relishes ” 
which are held to, in some degree, alleviate 
the morning ills resulting from the over-night 
excesses. None can lament more sincerely 
than we do.that there should be such men 
among the working classes, making most un- 
desirable contrast with the sober self-respect- 
ing men who make up the bulk of the class. 
We speak of the fact more in sorrow than in 
anger, and only speak of it at all in the 
belief that plainly to point out such an evil 
is a step, however small, towards its removal. 

The opportunity for social intercourse 
afforded by the institution of breakfast in the 
shop has, if properly considered, a really 
material value ; and the opportunity is larger 
than we have yet indicated, for towards the 
end of the breakfast time those who have 
been home to their meal return, and joining 
the various sets, are during the last few 
minutes enabled to take part in the inter- 
change of ideas and information, and of 
social amenities. From what we have said 
the reader will, we think, be able to forma 
tolerably correct notion of the general cha- 
racter of the conversation that goes on at 
these breakfast gatherings ; but there are not 
wanting times when higher and better things 
than any we have spoken of engage the 
attention of the men. As, for example, when 
a shopmate has been snatched from among 
them by some awfully sudden death, the 
result of accident at his work. Then is 
brought home to them with a terrible force, 
that for them, more than almost any other 
men, it is literally true that in the midst of 
life we are in death. With minds awed to 
solemnity they, with all due thankfulness, 
humility, and reverence, speak of the good- 
ness that has still spared them, of the great 
hereafter, and the wisdom and necessity of 
timely preparation for it. 

Altogether we can but say, in conclusion, 
that breakfast in the shop is one of the scenes 
in which working men are seen at their best. 
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BESSY WELLS. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Avursor or “East Lynne,” “OswALp CRAY,” ETC. 


the child had never been like the other chil- 
| dren ; then there had been the advent of her 
ELL, she | losing herself; next, her father’s accident and 


CHAPTER X.—AT REST. 





T he| sidered that they must flock up the crazy 
remark | stairs to take a farewell view of her. 

was | “Come along in, you two young stupids !” 
made by | cried Mrs. Simmett in a loud undertone to 
so me|her daughters, Ann and Becca, who with 


peace-| Bessy was going to be buried grandly. | 
ful!” Hence, Peter’s Court and Dart Street con- 








the wo- 


Peter's 
Court, 
several 
of whom 
had 
come 
crowd- 
ing in to 
"ean pat \. take a 





at Bessy, 
before she was carried away from their sight 
for ever. In an hour’s time she would be 
gone, for this was the day of the funeral. 
Mr. Stafford had undertaken its expense, 
and arranged it all: he did not choose that 
Bessy Wells should be buried by the parish. 
The little coffin stood where her bed used 
to be. She lay in it, calm and still; her 
brown hair smoothed under a small white 
cap with a frilled border, her hands meeting 
mnpon her breast, the tips of the fingers 
touching each other. 
thus placed them: she had seen the same 


attitude in the effigies of old monuments. | 


“The child was fond of praying in life,” said 
she, “‘and maybe her spirit is doing it now 
in death. Praying for us.” It was a quaint 
fancy, but not an unpleasant one. 


Martha Jones stood near now, answering | 


the remarks of the visitors, just as though 
she held full proprietorship of the dead child, 
and were at least her mother. Roger Wells 
was down-stairs in Sale’s room. 
chiefly made it his home the last day or two: 
the gossip and the comments worried him. 


A dead child was no new thing in Peter’s | 


Court ; rather too common a one indeed ; but 


Bessy Wells had been raised into greatness, | 


and was regarded accordingly. First of all, 








men of 


lastlook | 


Martha Jones had | 


He had | 


one of|unwonted awe were lingering outside the 


| door. “There’s nothing to be afeard on. 
| She looks just as nice as she did afore: and 
|micer. Her face have got more peace in it.” 
| The two girls came stealing in, holding 
| their breath. 
| face strangely peaceful, the shut eyelids pale 
| and still, a faint smile upon the closed lips. 
| Becca, of rather an excitable temperament, 
burst into loud sobs. 

“There, don’t go on like that—a-making 
| of a noise in the place,” rebuked the mother. 
|“ The child’s better off than you be: any- 
| body may see as she’s at rest.” 
| « Why, it seems but the t’other day we was 
| a-burying of her in the gutter,” remarked the 
| rude, broad-shouldered boy called Jim, who 
cs pushed himself in because others were 


pushing ; “ and now she’s a-going to be buried 
in earnest, and have a black coach to carry 
her! It’s fine to be Bessy Wells! But she 
warn’t good for much.” 

“What a brave flower !” exclaimed an Irish 

woman, pointing to a beautiful white rose 
that lay upon Bessy’s nightgown just above 
her hands. ‘And who was it, then, that put 
| it there, Martha Jones ?” 
, “Why, the gentleman in course,” inter- 
| posed Mrs. Simmett before anybody else 
| could speak, alluding to Mr. Stafford. “Him 
| that’s been doing all for ’em all along, and is 
| a-going to bury her.” 

“Then there you be wrong, Mother Sim- 
mett,” said Martha Jones. ‘This here flower 
was brought in just now by Richard Sale,and 
| put there. It’s to be shut in with her, he said.” 
“Tt must have cost a sight 0’ pence,” re- 
|marked Ann. “Sixpence, I know.” 

“If not a shilling,” corrected her mother. 
“ He’d hardly get that there white rose for 
sixpence now, Ann. Roses is a’most over. 
And that there’s a beauty. I say, Martha 
| Jones, who’s a-going to follow?” 








do look | the patronage of Mr. Stafford; and now || 


She did indeed look nice ; the || 
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“Well, only four of us,” replied Martha | to see the sight—a real mourning-coach was 
Jones. “It’s too far for walking, you see, | rare in Dart Street—and attended it for some 
leastways on this here pouring-wet day ; and | distance. As it passed along towards the 
the coach won’t hold more than four, crowd | country churchyard, the rain pattered against 
as you will, with the coffin. Wells, and Sale, | the coach-windows; the roadside houses 
and me, and Jenny.” looked dull and dreary. 

“What, is Sale a-going to follow?” resent-| Poor Bessy! But a little while before, she 
fully spoke Mrs. Simmett. “I think they | had journeyed to this self-same place; by a 
might ha’ chose one of his betters. And | different route, though, and in a very different 
that there Bible-woman! Well!” manner. The day had been hot and lovely 

“T’ve had naught to do with it,” returned | then, bright with sunshine, the railway train 
Martha Jones. “Jenny said she should like | had run smoothly and swiftly; all things had 
to go, and Sale said he should like to go; | been full of the bustle of life. But instead of 
and so Wells settled it: and he asked me— | finding herself in a garden full of wondrous 
who have nursed her all through. I don’t | beauties, at her journey’s end, her destination 
know what you’ve got to say again that, | now was the gloomy garden of the dead. 





Mrs. Simmett: but I suppose you be think-| How true were the words of the clergyman 
| ing you and Simmett might have been | —standing in his surplice in the wet earth at 
| asked.” the head of the grave ; how fully they came 


“All I say is, that there’s betters and | home to the hearts of those around him! 
worsers amid us, and the worsers seems to | “In the midst of life we are in death.” 
get more respect showed ’em than the bet-| Wells, the ill-doing man, with the newly- 
ters,” responded Mrs. Simmett. “I’d got a| awakened conscience, stood leaning upon 
old black gownd and bonnet, too, as would | Richard Sale: he was not strong enough yet 
ha’ served. But there: don’t let’s have no | to support himself long. Their eyes were dry, 
words over the poor child, lying there afore | their heads bared and bent. The Bible- 
us.” woman had tears on her cheeks; Martha 
“We shall all lie there some time,” inter- | Jones wept incessantly. Sale thought of his 
posed Jenny the Bible-woman, who had just | own children—gone before him to the better 
come in, and she spoke in her most soothing | land; of his wife, whom trouble and sick- 
tones. ‘‘Couldn’t we all read a lesson from | ness and poverty and bad air had killed. 
it as we look at her, and strive for peace in | But he had not her death upon his con- 
our minds and hearts? She was full of peace | science: it was not from lack of effort on his 
always, poor child: maybe but for that she’d | part to provide for her that she had died. 
look hardly as placid now. Oh, it’s a good | Misfortune had been with him all his life ; 
thing to have loving words on one’s con- | misfortune was his portion still; and God 
science at the end, instead of ill-nature and | knew it. His crippled hands could not do 
strife !” much ; his reduced condition kept him 
“True,” shortly acquiesced Mrs. Simmett.| down. Roger Wells had had none of these 
“Goodness me, how you people be all | drawbacks: had he chosen to be steady, to 
a-scrooging and crushing !—one might think | work regularly, his wife might have been 
you never saw a dead child afore! Come | living yet; perhaps Bessy also.. How bitterly 
along, Ann and Becca; we'll go. Your | he repented, how keenly remorse was making 
father’ll be rampant, a-minding the shed all’ itself felt within him, now as he stood, listen- 
this time, a-thinking I be never coming back | ing to the solemn burial service, God alone 
again.” knew. Oh, that he might be forgiven for 
Bessy was to be buried near to Mr. Staf- | the past !—that he might never relapse back 
ford’s. He had so decided it, thinking Wells | again! was the undercurrent of prayer as- 
might like it to be so. The consciousness | cending incessantly, even now, from his 
of having her grave near him, and the fact | heart. 
that he might often look upon it, might help | “Blessed are the dead which die in the 
to keep Wells steadfast to his new resolu- | Lord: even so saith the Spirit ; for they rest 
tions. Mr. Stafford meant to have a little | from their labours.” 
stone placed, with the simple inscription | The words, falling on his ear from the low- 
“Bessy Wells,” her age, and the date of her | toned voice of the minister, interrupted the 
death : and Wells might go and read it when | train of thought Wells had been half-lost in. 
| he would. They comforted him exceedingly. Poor 
It was a very wet day, this of the funeral. | Bessy’s labour in this world had been too 
Regardless of that, all the people turned out | great for her years: infirmity, and pain, and 
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»privation, the many ills attending her short Farral opened his eyes wide at the piece 


hard life had rendered it so: but she had | of advice; so different from what he might 


surely died in the Lord, and was at rest. have expected from Wells; and checked a 
“God pardon me for all I’ve done!” | laugh. He supposed the funeral service had 

breathed Wells. ‘God help me to get on | induced temporary seriousness. 

in time to that same rest!” “ T say, have you been ill ?” he exclaimed ; 


In leaving the graveyard, some little delay | suddenly noting that Wells, in moving on- 
occurred. They had to wait for the mourn- | wards, had to lean upon Sale’s arm, and that 
ing-coach, which must needs go round to a| he was certainly looking very thin and ill. 
public-house to wait—after the manner of | “ Why, what has been the matter, Wells? 
mourning-coaches. Amid the few straggling | Fever ?” 
spectators that the sight of the funeral had “‘T met with an accident: got-run over,” 
brought together that rainy day, was a man | replied Wells. ‘Good day, Farral: I wish 
with a paper cap on his head, and some holes | you well.” 


in his shabby working clothes. Hecameup| ‘Stop, I say. Don’t be ina hurry, man. 
and accosted Wells. Come into the Jolly Comrades and have a 
“ What, is it thee, mate?” glass. It’s close by: only just round the——” 
Roger Wells, who in truth had been look- |» Farral’s invitation died away upon his lips. 


ing at neither persons nor things, turned at | The black coach was drawn up close to the 
the address and recognised Tom Farral ; one | gate; and two women were getting into it. 

of his choice companions in the days gone} Farral, knew them well: Jenny the Bible 
by. Some little time before the period of his | woman, and Martha Jones. Sale, supporting 
accident, Wells had lost sight of him: he dis-| Wells, was making for the same mourning 


appeared from Peter’s Court. vehicle: and somehow, Farral did not care 
“Who have you been a-burying down | to press his invitation. Standing still where 
here?” questioned Farral. ‘“ Not Bessy, | he was, he watched the departure in silence, 





surely !” he hastily added, struck by the ex- | and then walked briskly round the corner to 
pression of Wells’s pale and attenuated face, | the Jolly Comrades. This was a newly- 
and remembering that some of the lookers-on | opened public-house, set-up with the advent 
had remarked that it was a child’s funeral. | of the new building going on around, and was 
“Yes, it’s Bessy,” replied Wells, in his sub- | extensively patronised by the masons and 
dued tone. A tone that seemed to say all the other w orkmen—rather too much so. 
spirit had gone out of him. 
“Well, I never! I’m sure I pity ye, mate.| CHAPTER THE LAST.—WITH HIM TO THE 
What did she die of, poor child?” sED. 
“A kind of sharp decline: she was to go,, AUTUMN, winter, spring passed away, and 
I suppose. And where have you been off | early summer had come round again. Roger 
to?—and what be you doing down in this | Wells was in his place of w vork at Mr. 
part?” went on Wells quickly, as if he did | Stafford’ s, was well and active ; but he would 
not care to talk too much of Bessy. | never be the same hearty, strong man that 
“T’ve been down here this goodish while | he had been before his accident. He had 
now ; I got ajob here,” replied Farral. “ D’ye | gone on satisfactorily: and his master, by 
see them there skeletons yonder?” some slight word or expression, given now 
Extending his hand, Wells looked in the | and again, showed Wells that he held entire 
direction it indicated, and saw in the distance | faith in his continuing so to go on. 
a row of houses just begun to be built. | When Wells first took up his abode in the 
“We've run up one terrace complete since | new place, he frequently met the man Farral. 
I come; and now we've just run up them . And Farral was always trying to beguile him 
there carcases of another,” said Farral. “It’s | into that seductive spot, the Jolly Comrades. 
an improving neighbourhood, they say, and | Wells persistently and decisively refused: it 
so they be building on it. Not much better | was easy for him to do so in the strength of 
nor lath and plaster, the spungy houses built | his new resolutions and when his remorse for 
now,” he added disparagingly. “But that | the past was yet fresh upon him: but Farral 
ain’t no concern of us workmen. We get | could not understand it at all. In a few 
our money, and we don’t want to trouble our | weeks, however, Wells was tempted by him 
heads further nor that.” no more, for Farral disappeared. He quar- 
“T’m glad you are getting on, Farral,” | relled with the foreman of the works, was 
observed Wells. ‘Stick to it, man; and | discharged, and left the place. 
make good use of your wages.” Wells had found lodgings in a house 
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situated about a mile from Mr. Stafford’s, and | Comrades, but never once did he enter it; 


near to the new buildings in progress and to 
the graveyard where Bessy lay. He would 
have liked to live nearer to his place of 
employment, but no opportunity was afforded 
for it: in the immediate vicinity of Mr. 
Stafford’s there were no inferior houses. 
Each time Wells went to his work and each 
time he came home he had to pass the Jolly 


'no nor did he wish to. 


An under-gardener 
at a mansion in the same neighbourhood 
shared his lodgings: an exceedingly steady 
man named Bolter, who was fighting man- 
fully the fight of life. He and Wells were 
good friends, spending their evenings at home 
in sociability, and keeping themselves aloof 
from the evil habits aroffid. And those 
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habits were evil enough, as regarded excess 
in drinking. 

“ Just a little bit of perseverance, ofstrength 
in maintaining one’s good resolutions, Wells, 
and the onward way is easy,” Bolter would 
say cheeringly to his comrade. “All can 
steer straight on ahead if they will.” 

_ But summer, it has been said, was coming 
- in. 





In fact, had come in, for it was now the | 


month of June ; and the long course of bleak 
weather had given place all at once to great 
warmth and brightness. With it the new 
buildings seemed to take a start: fresh 
houses, large and small, were planned and 
begun: and among the numerous staff of 
additional workmen taken on, was Tom 
Farral. 

He soon made his arrival known to Wells. 
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One evening when Wells was working in the 
cottage garden, and Bolter—who had had 
a touch of ague—sat on a chair against the 
wall, catching the last rays of the setting sun, 
and reading a book that lay on his knee, 
Farral came to the gate. It cannot be said 
that either of them was particularly glad to 
see him: but Farral did not know that. 

“Well,” begagghe, leaning his arms on the 
top of the low wooden gate, “and how goes 
it on with you two, mates? Why, what’s 
the matter of you, Bolter? You look grey 
enough to frighten ‘the crows.” 

“ T’m just upfrom aweek’s illness,” replied 
Bolter. “Are you back again, Farral—to 
stay ?” 

Farral nodded. ‘ They’ve had to takeme 
on again—couldn’t do long without me, you 
see,” replied he, half in jest, half boastingly. 

“What have you been doing all the winter 
and spring, Farral ?” inquired Wells, looking 
up from the onion bed ¢which he-was weeding) 
to speak. 

“Oh, knockingabout up in London,” 
returned Farral. 

“In work?” 

“Getting a job now andiithen. It has 
been confounded unlucky weather all along. 
I thoughtithe frost and snow never-meant to 
go away this year.” 

Bolter’sseyes had fallen on his:book again, 
Wells hadwesumed his weeding. ‘Farral was 
silent for a:short space of time. 

“J say,mit ain’t over livelybhere. 
along and have a glass, Wells:” 

‘** No, thank ye, Farral.” 

“It’s rare good ale they’ve.got on tap just 
now at the Jolly Comrades. MBetter come. 
T’ll stand it.” 

“Farral, you know it’s of no use asking 
me. I’ve left off all that.” 

Farral slowly withdrew his arms from the 
gate, and went offewith:a laugh. With all 
his faults, he was a pileasant-natured man, not 
to be put out of temper. 

But from that evening he quite persecuted 
Wells. Waylaying him at every corner, and 
crying up the praises of the tap at the Jolly 
Comrades. Especially he would make a 
point of rushing out of the public-house as 
Wells was passing it, lay his hands upon 
him, and try to make him enter. Wells 
resisted : but, it cannot be denied that the 
temptation assailed him strongly. 

This continued. Other friends of Farral’s, 
entering into the spirit of the thing, would 
add their persuasions ; sometimes their jeers. 
Wells found the battle rather hard, and Bolter 
began to wonder whether he would hold out. 


Come 


‘rose, buried with -her,jewithered yet? Frail 
.and perishable: alikewwere ithe rose and what 





“ Don't give in, Wells, now that you have 
as good as got the victory,” he urged. “It 
will be but a short struggle: they'll let you 
alone soon. Don’t fall off again, for the 
love of heaven.” 

This was said on a Saturday night, when 
Wells had hardly known how to tear himself 
from them and from the attractions of the 
Jolly Comrades. f 

On the following morning, Sunday, Bolter 
had a slight return of his ague, and in the after- 
noon went to lie down. Towards sunset Wells, 
feeling lonely in-doors, strolled out. He had 
to go to Mr. Stafford’s garden to pay some 
few minutes’ attention to the hothouse wih- 
dows: a matter which had to be done on 
Sundays as well as week days. But it was 
hardly time yet. 

He turned-into the churchyard to Bessy’s 
grave. It wasan a shady corner under a 
large ash tree. Hew,was she looking now, 
he wondered, as she deaned against the tree 
and gazed dewn.at hermame ; was the white 


Jay of Bessy there ;bbut siepher true self, her 
spirit,. was ‘iwing ani the shgight. realms of 
immortality. 

“ There’s FFarral?” -exclaimed Wells. to 
himself, imvexationzas bedeft thechurchyard. 
“ And those others be with him '!” 

The men»weresstatiding outside the Jolly 
Comrades : Roger“Wélls had:to pass them 
on his way. .it was=striking eight, and the 
Jolly Comrades was opening its hospitable 
doors for theddmission of guests. 

“Here comes Wells,” cried Farral to his 
friends, with adaugh. “‘ Esayy we'll get him 
in to-night, by:hook or by-epook.” 

And when Reger Wéllsewould have passed 
on with a nod,she found he could not, for 
the men entirelysurroutided him. He was 
going straight on then to his greenhouse 
windows, he pledded ; was already later than 
he ought to be; it was of no use their trying 
to detain him. 

It was of far less use his saying so. They 
did detain him: they would not let him go on. | 
Powerless amid so many, Wells stood still, | 
not going into the house, but no longer 
attempting to pass onwards. He meant to 
pass on, but he wanted to do it quietly and 
easily. He had always a faint feeling of 
shame upon him when holding out against 
these men : their ridicule tried him. 

It was not so much thé bare fact of | 
turning into the public-house to drink one | 
glass that was deterring Wells: it was the | 
undercurrent of conviction lying within his 
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heart that if he once did so he might lapse | 


back into his old habits, This feeling, mak- 
ing itself heard in these and similar moments, 
had served to deter him. 

“Why, you bain’t a baby, sure-ly, to be 
afraid of a drop o’ beer!” cried Farral. 

They rang the praises of the liquor in his 
ears. One of them brought out a measure 
of it and held it under his nose; the foaming 
froth almost touched his lips. Farral spoke 
in his most seductive tones ; the men seemed 
just then to have Wells’s special benefit at 
heart, to judge by their soft persuasive words ; 
the fumes of the ale were to him as a very 
nosegay. And he was exceedingly thirsty. 

“‘ Just one glass,” he said to himself, be- 
ginning to yield to the combined tempta- 
tions. “ Zhat can’t hurt me. And then I 
shall get rid of ’em.” 

And he, most probably, would have yielded. 
But at that moment, Bolter, leaning on a stick, 
came into view. The sight of him brought 
Wells back to better thoughts, restored to 
him his good resolutions. 

“Let be, mates,” he said, pushing their 
arms right and left in this renewed strength. 
“TI be on my way to my work this evening, 
and I’m not a-going to be hindered.” 

Passing on with a rapid step, went he: 
the men let him go, and turned to look at 
Bolter. They never made free with him. 

“Why can’t you let Wells alone?” he 
asked as he came slowly up. But all the 
answer obtained was a laugh from Farral. 

“ Look here,” went on Bolter, his tone as 
decisive a one as his master could have used. 
“If you continue to worrit Wells in this 
manner, I'll find a means to have it stopped. 
What harm has he done vou? Can’t you 
be contented to go to the bad yourselves, 
and spend your own wages in drink, and 
waste your lives, but you must try and drag 


| him down to it? Just remember what the 
' old life was at Peter’s Court, Farral; its 


misery, its poverty, its hopeless degradation : 


| because Wells has got into a bit better way 
| down here, you want to get him out of it. I 


| should be ashamed to try and do a fellow- 
' man deliberate harm, I should ; if I couldn’t 


be a friend to him, I'd not be a foe.” 

“Oh, come, if you put it in that light, 
why we'll let him alone,” returned Farral, to 
whom the words in a degree told home. 
“‘ Nobody wanted to do him harm, as you 
call it: Wells may go his own way, for us, in 
the future.” 

With that, he and the men turned in with 
one accord to the Jolly Comrades. And 


| Bolter felt sure that the trouble was over. 


Meanwhile Roger Wells proceeded to the 
| garden, and attended to his windows. That 
| done, he sat down on a seat amid the shrubs 
near the river in the tranquillity of the 
| Sabbath evening. All things around him 
|.were most beautiful: beautiful as they had 
| been that memorable time when poor tired 
| Bessy sat there. The air was still and balmy, 
the blue sky was dotted ‘with white and 
gold ; the heat of the day had given place to 
|a refreshing coolness. The tender green of 
spring still lingered on the hedgerows and 
the waving trees ; the lawn glistened with an 
emerald brightness ; the clustering flowers of 
| many hues, rejoicing the eye, exhaled their 
sweet perfume ; and the moon was slowly 
rising in all her glory, to rival the bright- 
ness left in the west by the recently-set sun. 
Roger Wells glanced around, and then hid 
his eyes in his hand. 

The half-acquiescence he had been ready 
to give to the old ways, was surging in his 
heart like a committed sin. Not one moment 
had he left the men, when there rose up 
before him, he knew not how, he knew not 
why, all the past horror that had assailed him 
when he believed himself to be dying: the 
dreadful remorse for his wasted life, the 
awful fear of the near judgment of God. 
He had been living it all over in remem- 
brance during his walk, during his brief work 
in the greenhouses ; he was lost in it now. 
Was “fis his gratitude to that God who had 
delivered him from that terrible agony of 
remorse and dread; who had mercifully 
spared his life and given him time to redeem 
it—that at a poor bit of assailing temptation 
from thoughtless men, weak like himself, he 
must needs succumb? Quite an exaggerated 
view Wells took of his weakness. Had he 
made himself comfortable in the Jolly Com- 
rades, and swallowed half the ale in tap, he 
could not have been more bitterly repentant. 
He shuddered as he sat : and the same earnest 
cry went up from his heart and lips that had 
gone up so often before. 

“God pardon me! 
keep me in the hour of temptation ! 
Christ’s sake ; for Christ’s sake !” 

Suddenly he recalled the text he had 
heard that morning at church, from which an 
excellent sermon had been preached. The 
words seemed to be very applicable to him 
now. 

“When the poor and needy seek water, 
and there is none, and their tongue faileth 
for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the 
God of Israel will not forsake them.” 

“Oh that God may not forsake me!” 


God be pleased to 
For 
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repeated Wells, with a sobbingsigh. “ That 
He may hear my cry for help, and keep me 
in the hour of temptation !” 

Yes, and he believed that he should be 
kept. The peaceful scene around him seemed 
to whisper a promise of it. Just a little 
brief self-denial here, a few longings over- 
come, a short persevering onwards, and the 
end would be gained. What was this fleeting 
term of life, compared with that which had to 
come hereafter?—and oh what would it 
profit him if he should gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul? One thought com- 
forted him exceedingly: suggested by a 
brief word once spoken by Richard Sale in 
the past days—that each moment’s tempta- 
tion stood alone; he had but that one at 
that self-same time to wrestle with, and over- 
come. And there was always the great pro- 
mise to be relied on: “ As thy day is, so 
shall thy strength be.” On that promise 
Wells put full reliance. 

“Some have gone, martyrs, to the stake 


THE 





for the Lord’s sake: burnt alive,—flayed,— 
stoned,” he thought. ‘And shall I fail for 
the sake of just a little self-indulgence? 
Lord, be with me ever, to give me strength !” 

The shades of evening drew on apace; 
the first star came out, bright and glorious. 
As Wells gazed at it, he began to think of 
Bessy. She was where that bright star was ; 
perhaps looking down upon him, perhaps 
praying for him. 

“You'll be sure to come to me later, 
father,” she had said with her last breath. 
And, by God’s help so he would. 

A soft, melodious strain of music arose 
from a boat gliding past on the water. To 
Roger Wells it seemed to be as sweet a strain 
as the one Bessy had talked of hearing in 
her dream, and to tell as hopefully of heaven. 

He sat and listened to it, the tears filling 
his eyes, and a holy peace stealing into his 
whole heart. Never again, as he believed, 
should he fall away: God was with him; and 
would be with him to the end. 


END. 





JESUS, WE LOVE THEE. 


“‘ A hymn is a singing angel, and goes walking through the earth, scattering the devils before it.”’ 


HILE we homeward wend our way, 
Jesus deigns our King to be ; 
This then be our sweetest lay,— 
‘* Jesus, we love Thee.” 


We have heard his tender voice 
Saying, “ Children, come to me,” 
We obey, and we rejoice,— 
‘« Jesus, we love Thee,” 


Bringing flowers to his feet, 
Faith and Hope and Purity, 

This shall make them yet more sweet, 
‘* Jesus, we love Thee.” 


If our garments white we stain, 
Quickly back to Him we'll flee, 
Pleading, “‘ Make them white again, 

Jesus, we love Thee.” 


And with tender, pard’ning word, 
He will answer to our plea ; 
“O most gentle, sweetest Lord } 

Jesus, we love Thee.” 


Blithely singing in our joy 
For his loving pardon free, 

We will care for no annoy ; 
«« Jesus, we love Thee.” 


Mrs, Harriet BEECHER STOWE. 


If the clouds hang dark above, 

Frost and snow o’er flower and tree, 
Yet we’ll answer to his love, 

‘* Jesus, we love Thee.” 


He hath known earth’s toil and strife, 
He was weary—even He— 
Winning us the heavenly life ; 
‘* Jesus, we love Thee.” 


Gates of pearl stand open wide, 
Crowns there are for such as we, 
All because our Jesus died ; 
‘* Jesus, we love Thee.” 


Therefore as we journey on, 
Softly chant in loving glee, 

‘‘ He for us our home hath won, 
Jesus, we love Thee.” 


At the ending of the day 

We his kingly face shall see ; 
Lowly falling we will say, 

«¢ Jesus, we love Thee.” 


Then amidst the heavenly throng, 
Glad for ever we shall be, 
Singing still this sweetest song, 





‘¢ Jesus, we love Thee.” 
F. G. WILSON. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. LIVINGSTONE AND 
THE ZAMBESI. 


VI.—BEYOND THE FRONTIERS OF CIVILISATION, 


Bbq vecnn is no depth that has not some | 
lower deep. Hitherto I have described | 
my journey in company with Dr. Livingstone. | 
I must now describe a different mode of 
travel. So long as one remains with the 
steamer, the sight of white men’s faces, and 
the familiar sound of one’s own language, and 
the daily gathering at meals, are all so many 
links in the invisible chain of association that 


civilised world. It is not till you quit all 
these, and exchange the steamer for a canoe, 
and the society of your countrymen for that 
of a crew of natives, that you fairly realise 
you are beyond the frontiers of civilisation, 
that your life must now be conformed to 
the rough ways of barbarism, and that the 
best thing you can do is to forget the ameni- 
ties of the life you have left behind you. 
After the death of Mrs. Livingstone and 
the launch of the Zady WVyassa, it became 
evident that the season was lost, and that six 
months must elapse before any attempt could 
be made to ascend the river with either of 
the ships. This led to a change of plan on 
my part, and I resolved to proceed alone and 
take my chance of what African travel might | 
have in store for solitary wanderers. I com- | 
municated my intention to Dr. Livingstone, | 
and with his help was ready in the beginning | 





of the kind of life it necessitates on African 
rivers. 

For my journey up the Shire I gota canoe 
of medium size, not one of the larger size, 
but a light craft, and easily managed by a 
crew of seven or eight men. Over this was 
placed a rude roof of grass, intended to keep 
off the sun and dew, and the rain in the 
rainy season. Into this hollow tree, of a 
kind of wood exactly resembling mahogany, 
I placed some food, cooking utensils, guns, 
ammunition, a few books, and the indispen- 
sable journal. There were also some blankets, 
a quantity of cloth and beads, the two latter 
being the chief currency, or at least a nego- 
tiable form of it, in all the wide realm of 
African barbarism. The rate of exchange on 
this, however, is not always the same, for the 
fashion in beads is most capricious. The 
shape and colour which one year are at a 
premium may be absolutely unsaleable in the 
year after. 

The only civilised provisions I carried were 
a plentiful supply of good tea, a small quan- 
tity of sea-biscuit, and some sugar. Wheaten 
bread is one of the greatest luxuries the 
traveller in Africa can enjoy. The substitute 
is the universal zsima, or stiff porridge, made 
from the flour of the millet, which forms the 
staff of life over great part of Africa. 


of July to start up the river Shire. It was! Thestartis always a matter of difficulty, and 
six months before I again met Dr. Living-| on a long journey in Africa there are always 
stone. He in the meantime proceeded to | two—the little start and the big start. It is 
explore the river Rovuma. | only after some labour that you get your 

In the Zambesi region, and over a large | crew mustered on the bank. Their wives and 
portion of Central Africa, there are at pré- | friends come down to see them off; and asa 
sent but two modes of travelling. The one | measure of consolation to their sorrowing 
is by canoe on the line of the rivers, and the | partners, you must leave behind you a good 
other when across the country is on foot. | measure of cloth to each. This is ostensibly 
Both methods have their dangers and disad- | to support their wives and children ; probably 
vantages. On the river you are exposed | it is to secure part payment beforehand. 
night and day to that malaria which con-| You get cautiously into your canoe, and sit 
stantly lurks on its banks, but the exhaustion | down well forward. The paddlers sit in the 
of long marches in the sun is avoided. Ina/stern. One man keeps the bowand manages 
canoe also one can read and write a great | the look-out with a long pole. He is the 
deal, and the greater proportion of the papers | kadamwe, or captain. Everything being 
which are now before the reader in this | ready, he gives a shout, which is taken up by 
magazine, as “Recollections of the Zam-|the rest and prolonged into a song; the 
besi,” were written in a canoe. As this| paddles of your brave mariners strike the 
method of travel has been described in more | water, and your frail craft so nicely balanced 
than one book, giving the experiences of the | and so easily capsized is fairly off ona voyage 











traveller on the Rhine and on the Jordan, I 
purpose in this paper to give some account | 


of a few weeks or months, and for whatever 
the African wilderness may bring to you. 
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The first evening I spent alone on the 
river remains deeply impressed on my mind. 
In the afternoon it came on to blow, and we 


| 
| 
} 
| 


had to put into a quiet creek. The canoe | 


was moored by some mimosa and m’vingouti 
trees—the latter being the kigelia of botanists, 
and remarkable for its beautiful purple flower 
and for the curious fruit—a long, solid fibrous 
mass, weighing from six to ten or twelve | 
pounds, which is afterwards developed from 
the flower. Towards sunset the wind fell, 


added to its*loneliness. The gentle snowy 
ardettas alighted among the reeds on the 
opposite bank. The guinea fowl came to 
roost in numbers on the trees overhead. 


the creek. As the moon rose on the horizon 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in the water, or is laid on the side of the 


| canoe, and the wearied arms of the paddler 


are clasped round his neck to give the wearied 
muscles rest. You are inexperienced, and 
not at all worn out by work, and you will 
show these lazy Africans how you can use a 
paddle! Hialf-an-hour’s splashing makes you 
glad to resign your paddle, after having pro- 
duced a good deal of grinning among your 
crew, and drenched yourself with perspira- 


| tion ; and generally thereafter you allow them 
and the life that peopled the creek only | 


to rest within reasonable limits when they ask 
to do so. I doubt if any white man could, 
without long experience, go through a day’s 
paddling in that strong current with the same 


/unmurmuring patience and steady persever- 
The long-legged herons and cranes came | 
home from their fishing all day in the pools | 
and shallows of the river, and sunk down 
among the grass and trees at the upper end of | 


up also came the hippopotamus to browse | 


among the young reeds. 
croaked by the hour without seeming to 
weary. Fish of different sorts leapt every 
minute out of the water to catch the mos- 
quitoes and other twilight insects. By-and- 
by the men on their mats or fumbos snored 
loudly by the fire on the bank, and listening 
to these sounds I fell asleep in the bottom 
of my canoe. 

In ascending the river it is necessary to 
keep close to the bank, using long punting 
poles where the water is shallow, and 
paddles where it is deep. In descending 
it is better to keep well out into the stream, 
and by taking advantage of the strong and 


rapid current as much as from fifty to sixty | 


miles a day may be accomplished on the 


downward journey, while on the upward | 


voyage the average will be only from twelve 
to fourteen miles. Sometimes the canoe is 
pushed along by bare banks with only the 
invariable six-feet grass above ; at other times 
you are paddled along beneath the pleasant 
and friendly shade of a variety of overhanging 
trees; and again you pass by a tall wall of | 
green ‘reeds many miles long, and festooned | 


A chorus of frogs | 


ance of these poor Africans. ‘Towards sun- 
down you must look out for a place in which 
to pass the night, and you choose some 
eligible part of the bank which is high and 
dry, with wood near for fires, or at least, last 
year’s dry reeds in default of trees. You 
cannot go to the villages, because this occu- 
pies time, and necessitates your leaving the 
canoe. 
high and dry bank, and many a night I have 


i ee 


It is not always possible to get a | 


camped on a sand-spit not more than six | 
inches above the level of the river, or some- | 


times in swampy places on soft spongy soil, 


which yielded with a disagreeable spring to | 


the tread of one’s foot. 
Having selected a spot, 
moored alongside; all 


the canoe is 
necessary gear for 


camping is thrown out on the bank, and the | 


men set up some fires. 
commences to prepare what may have been 
shot during the day. In lack of heavy game, 
birds are generally to be got. 

Wild ducks at certain parts are found in 
enormous numbers. When alarmed, they 
run together, and present the appearance of 
one solid body with innumerable outstretched 
necks and heads above, and legs below. 
They are easily shot, and excellent when 
roasted oft wooden spits before a good fire. 
There are also two kinds of geese, very diffi- 
cult to shoot, but worth an effort, from their 
size and weight, and goodness of their flesh. 


by a light purple convolvulus of considerable ; When the preparations for supper are going 


beauty, which you are always glad to see and 


on, if you can make in the fading light a few 


to greet, as it has a more home-like look than pencil notes in a rough journal of the events 


the wilderness-loving reed. 


of the day, the names of the villages, and of 


Paddling is heavy work, and in the after-| the new animals or new plants you ‘have seen, 
noons the men cross their arms round their| and the general appearance of the country 
necks and say, “ Da-neta”—“I am tired.”| through which you have passed, do so. 
You set this down to African indolence, and | These notes will refresh your memory when 
urgé them on, though they have been at} you enter them in ink next day as you sit in 


work since sunrise. 


They obey, but in a! the canoe. 


And about sunset there are 


short time the blade of the paddle again rests | many things that will attract your attention, 


Your native lad | 
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| if you are in health, you will not quarrel with 
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in the appearance of the ae and the aleetinig 
hues of river and shore under the quickly- 
changing light of the short tropical evenings. 
One sight always attracted my notice—the 
long strings of water-fowl on their homeward 
evening flight, to their resting-places among 
the untrodden marshes and lagoons. 

An hour has been consumed in this way, 
and then your lad will have spread your meal 
on a mat on the ground, and will come and | 
invite you to eat. Despite of the rough cook- 
ing going on at the fire opposite, your food 
will be carefully and cleanly prepared ; and 


it. The nativé cookery is sometimes very 
rough. I have seen the evening msima, or 
porridge, stirred with a paddle, and served in 
a straw hat! After supper, the men will then 
have some talk by the fire, not always quiet 
talk, for sometimes it is very uproarious. If 
you sleep early, you will be awakened very 
soon. Often has the babble of voices broken 
my dreams of home, and cartied me in an 
instant back from the scenes of bygone days 
and distant places, whither the spirit, while 
the body slumbered, had taken its airy flight. | 
I would awake to the startling reality of being | 
alone with a few native companions on the | 
banks of the Zambesi or the Shire. This is 
no fancy, but a frequent fact of the’ past. 
And when thus awakened, I was never over 
well pleased, and I would halloo to them 
from under the mosquito-curtain, and ask if 
they were a lot of women quarrelling, that 
they must talk all at once, and all in their 
loudest, without any one being patient enough 
to listen to his neighbour. Of my fair readers 
I ask forgiveness for this unmanly way of 
silencing the noise. But the appeal has a 
peculiar meaning in Africa, for this confluence 
of angry voices is a marked failing of African 
womanhood, when some little quarrel has 
arisen as they are hoeing in the fields, or at 
work about the doors of the village. The | 
men understood the allusion, and I was al- 
ways amused to notice how this argument 
invariably produced the profoundest silence, 
and each would rebuke his neighbour as the | 
true offender with “ A/atarani /” (“ Be quiet ; 
hold your tongue!”) And then the tal ‘| 
would begin again, soft and low, for fear of | 
the dreaded comparison ; and I would fall ; 
again to sleep. 
Round the camp fires they have their own | 
simple stories to tell, their somewhat heavy 
jokes to crack ; and little serves to set them 
off in continuous roars of laughter. Some of | 
them are very good mimics, and among them, 
as among a party of travellers with ourselves, 











| and Jesus Christ his Son. 
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there is always some less fortunate individual 
who is made the butt of all the jokes, and 
on whose head is placed the blame of all the 
mishaps and blunders of the day. If a 
paddle or punting-pole has fallen into the 
stream and been carried down, or a pot has 
been broken, or a sleeping-mat has fallen to 
the water, and will therefore be damp and 
comfortless for the night, it is this unfortu- 
nate individual who has done it all, and he, 


| poor fellow, gets the wet mat to sleep in, 


though every one knows perfectly well he was 
blameless in the matter. Zingoparwe, a 
lanky, good-natured, but soft, fellow was the 
scapegoat on one of these journeys. And 
but for his yielding good-nature, his days 
must have been rendered bitter and his nights 
miserable by the incessant joking of a squat 
little fellow with a big head, and a cross-cut, 
determined face, who was the wag of the 
party. His. imitations of Zingoparwe’s shrill, 
cracked voice and foolish ideas, constantly 


| convulsed the rest with laughter, and have 
| often for a time driven gloomy thoughts from 


my own mind. I have frequently thought 
how different would have been the lot of this 
little man if his skin had been white instead 
of coffee-coloured, for he was not a dark 
African, and if he had had the good fortune 
to have been educated. He was not fond of 
work, and seemed to have a soul above the 
paddle, as if conscious he was fit for higher 
things. He was frequently ill with fever, he 
said, and lying in the bottom of the canoe; 
and though I suspected him, I never pressed 
him to work, as his irrepressible humour was 
the life of the rest. One day, when I had shot a 
pelican, he cut off the lower mandible which 
forms the pouch of that bird, and which is 
capable of enormous distension; and of this 
he formed sometliing between’ a cap and a 
helmet, and wore it for a week. No harle- 
quin was ever half so absurdly dressed as this 
native Momus in his ridiculous mask. 
Latterly, when I got some aid from an inter- 
preter, I endeavoured to make these conver- 


| sations take a graver turn, and, as I best 


could, tried to communicate a few ideas that 
were to them entirely new, and incredibly 
strange. These were cliefly from the Bible 
—on the first beginnings of the human race, 
on sin, the resurrection, the future life, Ged, 
The last expres- 
sion was a phrase never heard by them be- 
fore, but it was left among them. By such 
conversations I do not mean that there was 
anything like preaching. I had not enough 
of the language for that, and it would be a 
sanguine delusion to expect any great result, 
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or perhaps any at all, from the scattering of 
a few seeds of truth on the unbroken soil of 
heathenism. In the spiritual, as in the natural 
world, much labour and patience and long 
preliminary toil are the conditions of any 
fruit. Sometimes these conversations were 
broken up by unexpected laughter. This 
was probably due to some fearful mistake 
in the language; at other times, and more 
frequently, they would listen with the deepest 
attention, and then each would look into his 
neighbour's face to discover if the fears or 
feelings he experienced were being felt by 
those about him. After a short silence, the 
conversation on ordinary subjects would be 
resumed; or each would take up his mat 
and try to drown in sleep these newly- 
awakened thoughts. Their earnest looks at 
times seemed to indicate not so much intel- 
lectual perception as moral recognition of the 
truth. Sin and death are everywhere facts 
of man’s experience, and the probability, at 
least, of a future life is also a fact which his 
spiritual nature readily admits. Sunday was 
the chief day for such conversations. I 
always found it good to rest on that day 
according to the commandment. It re- 
freshes gneself in mind and body: it gives 
strength to the men to start on the following 
morning; and it gives leisure to speak to 
these poor barbarians, without whose help it 
would be impossible to pass through the 
country, and whose minds are as yet in the 
darkest spiritual night. 

On week-day nights weariness from the 
heavy toils of the day and satiety from their 
meal sooner or later overcome the group of 
black muscular figures who sit round the 
fires, and in a few hours the camp presents‘ 
only the appearance of a number of objects, 
very like the cocoons of some gigantic insects, 
lying round the decaying embers. The 
sleepers are in their fuméos, or mats woven 
from the fronds of a small palm. Sleep has 
done for them what it does for the civilised 
man everywhere—closed up the senses, hood- 
winked the soul, and drowned the cares of 
the day in deep and sweet oblivion. For 
you, as the traveller, if you have no white 
companion, there are two things now to do. 
Look to your guns—for in this kind of life 
you must have them constantly with you. 
Place them under the edge of your mat or 
blanket to protect them from the dew; and 
yet so place them, that they will not go off 
during the night, to maim or murder their 
owner. And having done this, commend 
yourself with true gratitude and confidence 
to the care of Him whose presence fills all 
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space and whose unwearying goodness goes 
following you about everywhere, and then, 
with the stars above you as your only 
watchers, you may fall into sleep as sweet 
and secure in the open African wilderness as 
in the busiest haunts of civilised men. 

Cool and refreshing slumbers are generally 
enjoyed in hot countries by sleeping under 
the open heaven ; and next morning you will 
awake vigorous and refreshed, unless some of 
the malarious poison is already mingling with 
your blood. If so, you are restless and 
feverish, cross and ill-tempered to your men, 
and take the most desponding views of 
human affairs, even to the length of cursing 
Africa-and Africans in one indiscriminate and 
mighty malediction. And thus you will re- 
main, until by calomel, quinine, and a pro- 
fuse perspiration, the poison has been expelled 
and the brain relieved. 

~The awaking is damp. The grass and 
bushes are all glittering with the plentiful 
dew, and your mosquito curtain is hanging 
in dripping folds. At certain seasons also a 
heavy mist hangs on the river—caused by the 
temperature of the air being much lower 
than that of the water. And it is only 
after an effort or two that you emerge 
from your dry and .warm resting-place into 
the dewy dawn. And before you do so, 
it will be but right that you silently breathe 
your thanks in the ear of Him who has 
watched over you in the helplessness of 
sleep. You will have abundant time to read 
your Bible, which has now become more a 
true companion than ever as you sail in your 
canoe up the river. 

Little dressing is required—simply because 
there is little undressing. A wash by the 
river side, in water cool and refreshing, -you 
pull on your boots and coat, and your simple 
toilette for the day is complete. You can 
breakfast before starting, or go on imme- 
diately till ten or eleven o’clock, and then 
stop for a couple of hours, when you go on 
again till sunset. There is the paddling and 
the punting of the day before: there are the 
long walls of festooned reeds, or the over- 
shadowed tree-fringed banks of mimosas, 
sycamores, and kigelias: there are the grassy 
islands : there are the occasional villages.and 
the staring natives. And on the quieter part of 
the river, and still in increasing number, are 
the crocodiles—sometimes by ones or twos, 
sometimes by twenties or thirties—a horrid 
muster, all sunning themselves on the bank 
or sand-spits, and, to the unpractised eye, 
looking like so many trunks of trees left by 
the receding river. They seem asleep, but 
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as you approach they will noiselessly glide | creatures of this class—the snake in all its 
in the safe depths below. A frifle-ball sent | forms is also one. Black African and white 
among them before they are aware of danger | European alike feel a kind of grim satisfac- 
produces a frightful commotion, as they | tion when the earth is rid of their presence 
throw themselves down the bank into the| by one less. On what this feeling rests it 
water, in pell mell confusion, alarm, and| would not be easy to say. It is not the idea 
anger. The mischief done by the crocodile | of mere danger, for there are other animals as 
is very great; probably not a day passes that | dangerous as the crocodile. Perhaps form 
many lives are not lost on some of the rivers | and structure have something to do with this 
by the sneaking rapacity and amphibious | intense dislike—and yet, poor brute, he is as 
tricks of these dangerous bruteS. It is one} he is made. Nevertheless, he has an ill look ; | 
of those few animals for the death of which | which expression is a Scotticism, if you please, | 
no pity or regret is felt, There are several| but will also convey much meaning to all 
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Scots. No one who has seen the eye of an | that were new to me. In contrast to the 
angry crocodile within a few yards of him | malicious light expressed in that reptilian 
will easily forget its savage glare, or the cold | look, the puzzled, nonplussed stare of the 
sinister expression which constantly falls from | hippopotamus is always amusing, if you sud- 
that pupil of yellowish green. No one, I} denly come upon him without giving him 
think, can look at that eye without a curious | time to collect his senses. The eye of the 
mixture of fear, dislike, and horror. Still I | fish-eagle seemed always to indicate an extra- 
think I have seen its analogue in the human | ordinary mixture of indomitable courage and 
face, though fortunately only on rare occa-| mildness. This bird was often shot as food 
sions, | for the men ; and everything but fear seemed 

Eyes might form an amusing and instructive | to be expressed in that clear round eye, even 
study ; and I generally paid a good deal of | when it was being closed in death. It seemed, 
— to their expression in the animals | further, to possess an expression of generous 

V.N.s. 19 
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reproach, as much as to say, “ Well, you might 
have done better than this—deprive me of 
dear life when I have never harmed you.” 
The weak, foolish expression of the flamingo, 
the pelican, and the histrionic duck, is also 
a well-marked characteristic of each of them. 

In the shallow water on the sand-spits, or 
on the banks of little reedy islands, you will 
see the graceful heron and crane in many 
varieties, not gregarious, but generally solitary 
and sad-looking. He has a lean and hungry 
look, and such birds are dangerous when 
wounded, because the tallest of them is about 
five feet high, and armed with a bill long and 
strong, and nearly triangular, like a bayonet, 
and if you are not wary he will strike to the 
effusion of blood, and even to a serious 
wound, ‘There are many smaller species ; 
some snow white, some blue and white and 
grey, and all marked by that buoyant flight 
that belongs to all the heron race. 

Overhead there are flocks of sailing peli- 
cans—gregarious birds, with great capacity of 
pouch, great spread of wing, a sailing flight 
and of the size of a full-grown swan; not 
bad to eat at any time, and specially good 
when you have nothing else to eat. Some- 
times you come upon a number of them rest- 
ing on the bank at noon or sunset. Ata 
distance, from their habit of resting, or sitting 
down, on their short legs, they look like a 
flock of sheep rather than a flock of birds. 
There are far showier birds on the river, but, 
from their size and whiteness, the pelicans 
are always conspicuous objects. There is 
| also the Para Africana, that walks on yielding 
surface, of floating and growing leaves and 
grass, with as much ease as other birds do 
on solid land. It is a small, gentle bird, 
about the size of a pigeon, but raised on a 
pair of extraordinary stilts of legs, and fur- 
nished with four toes out of all proportion to 
the rest of its body, but which serve the pur- 
pose of walking on the floating vegetation 
very well. This bird is a true feature ornitho- 
logically of African tropical rivers. It is 
described in works on natural history as 
quarrelsome and noisy; but unjustly so. It 
is quiet and gentle, in comparison, at least, 
with its noisy, screaming, restless neighbour, 
the grey plover, so common on all the rivers. 
If there is a moment when you are hunting 
and wish to be quiet and hidden from the 
notice of living things on land or water, that 
is the moment this troublesome bird, bent on 
mischief, will come wheeling overhead and 
set up its scream of alarm, and thus make all 
birds and beasts in the neighbourhood aware 
of your presence. 


In hot, quiet noons, the smooth and glassy 
surface of the river is often broken by huge, 
black, rounded masses, that, at a distance, 
look like polished boulders of basalt—where, 
from the configuration of the country, basalt 
can hardly be. These are hippopotami bask- 
ing or sleeping in the sun or shallow sand- 
spits, half in half out the water, enjoying a 
truly amphibious life, a bath below and the 
warm sun above, If you approach quietly, 
and awaken them by a rifle-shot, the huge 
terror with which these sleeping masses 
start into life and plunge into the deeper 
waters is half fearful, half ludicrous. Cuvier 
describes the hippopotamus as displaying 
much ferocity and stupidity. Stupid he may 
be, and is; ferocious he is not, except when 
very brutally dealt with. Timidity, rather 
than ferocity, is his most marked feature, and 
he is best described as an innocent monster. 
His hairless body, ridiculously short legs, 
great belly approaching the ground, and 
much in the way of his running, his broad, 
flattened muzzle, his eyes projecting, and sur- 
mounted by mere tufts of ears, and his general 
puncheon-like outline, terminated by a ludi- 
crous little twig of a tail, produce an appear- 
ance that excites laughter, but never fear, 
unless you happen to meet him in the middle 
of the river when he is excited, champing the 
water and throwing it about with his huge 
jaws in quantities sufficient to swamp a small 
canoe ;—then, if he is very angry, he may 
take the whole side out of your frail ’craft, or 
divide it in two by a single bite, or turn it 
upside down by the slightest possible push. 

As the day grows, so does the heat, and 
the glowing rays descend with a fervour that 
makes the hard wood of the canoe disagree- 
ably hot to touch ; gun-barrels and articles of 
metal are hotter still. If the canoe be wide 
enough to admit of a little rude erection of 
grass and reeds, in the shape of an awning, 
some protection will thus be afforded ; but if 
this is not practicable, as in the smallest 
canoes, there is the alternative to sit still and 
be as cool as circumstances will admit—seeing 
that so soon as the thermometer has reached 
130° or 140° in the sun, both the sun in the 
heavens and the mercury in the tube will 
begin to descend. 


three o’clock, after which the slanting beams 
lose their force and the cool of evening is 
coming on. ; 

Such and so monotonous, as most of my 
readers will imagine, are the general features 
of river travel in Central Africa. It would 
| certainly not suit the modern tourist of the con- 

















The greatest heat, how- | 
ever, is not at noon, but between two and | 
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tinental type ; it would be very likely to drive | accomplished, one or two journeys of this 
him mad in a very short time. But after| sort would be enough to satisfy most. But 
having tried all the means of locomotion that | with a definite purpose, and the knowledge 
men use for traversing the surface of this earth | that you are certainly clearing the way for a 
—the camel only excepted—I can aver that | better state of things, and helping to bring 
there are less interesting modes of travel than | in the dawn of the better day of Gospel light 
on an African river by canoe. I say nothing | —there is a measure of enjoyment even with 
about the comfort, for we have left all that | all the discomfort in canoe voyaging on 
sort of thing behind. I will further admit | African rivers. 


that, if it were not for the moral ends to be | 


JAMES STEWART. 


MERCY AND NOT SACRIFICE. 


“For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings.’”’-—Hoska vi. 6. 


5 tee commencement of this chapter fol- | 
lows on in close connection with the | 
words, ‘In their affliction they will seek me 
early.” By one of those beautiful apostrophes | 
so common in Hebrew poetry, the prophet 
suddenly turns to the utterance of a resolu- | 
tion in harmony with the divine menace just 
pronounced. Speaking as the representative 
of the people whose sins he has been rebuk- 
ing, himself a sinner, though condemning sin 
and reproving the sinful, he says, ‘‘ Come 
and let us return unto the Lord: for He hath 
torn, and He will heal us ; He hath smitten 
and He will bind us up,” thereby acknow- 
ledging the “ offence ” and the “ affliction ” of | 
which he had before spoken, and inviting his 
nation to “seek” the Lord. 

He then continues—“ After two days will 
He revive us: in the third day He will raise | 
us up, and we shall live in his sight.” Many | 
of the earliest commentators have seen in this | 
language a distinct prophecy of the resurrec- | 
tion of our Lord. I can scarcely bring my- 
self so to regard it. Certainly I donot think 
we are warranted in assuming that the pre- 
phet Hosea had the faintest idea of any such | 





so far, his resurrection stands alone in relation 
to it. 

For myself, however, I should be disposed 
to regard the matter in a somewhat differ- 
ent light. I believe that what the prophet 
here declares is a great spiritual truth,—it re- 
veals a fact in the providence of God, and 
discloses a principle in his method of dealing 
with man. ‘The state implied is a state of 
death, the state promised is one of life, the 
condition which connects the two is that of 
returning to the Lord ; in fact, the principle 
enunciated is that declared in our Lord’s own 
words, “I am the resurrection and the life, 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 


| yet shall he live.” Or again, “ He that heareth 
| my words, and believeth on Him that sent 


me, hath everlasting life.” I believe the pro- 
phet emphatically declared this truth and 
enunciated this principle at least in germ ; 
that he regarded man’s spiritual condition as 
dead, that he affirmed the gift of spiritual life 
to be directly and immediately contingent 
upon the act of turning to God, that God was 
the sole author of such life, and that the law 
of its operation was to work without delay 


fulfilment; but that the Holy Ghost may | upon fulfilment of the conditions implied. I 
have intended some such allusion in the | believe, further, that the resurrection of Christ 
words spoken, we are of course able neither ! was in act the highest possible enunciation of 
to affirm nor to deny. All that we can / this law, the greatest possible pledge of its 
observe is the occurrence of this promise in | operation, the most signal proof of its validity ; 
the writings of the prophet, and the fact of | and I believe that thus there was involved in 
an event corresponding to it in the life of | Hosea’s words a truth of which the resurrec- 
our Lord. To decide how far the one! tion of Christ was the highest illustration and 
answers to the other, how far the one fore- ; fulfilment; that so far he truly prophesied here 
told the other, how farthe one was fulfilled | of his resurrection, because he declared in 
in the other, is the province of faith and of ; germ the very principle of it.. In the same 
faith alone. We may, however, add this much, | way I believe that Job, when he exclaimed, 
that in all the history of the chosen people | ‘“‘ 1 know that my redeemer liveth,” instead of 
there is no other event but the resurrection | unconsciously prophesying of the Lord’s resur- 
of Christ that can claim to have any sort of | rection, consciously enunciated a truth of 
analogy to this promise, and that consequently | which that resurrection was the highest evi- 
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dence and illustration. While I do not deny 
the possibility of understanding and interpret- 
ing his words and those of the prophet other- 
wise, I yet think that to do so necessitates 
a very mechanical view of inspiration, and one 
less conversant with reason and analogy than 
that which I have endeavoured to suggest. 

But, to proceed, the prophet says further, 
* Then shall we know, if we follow on to know 
the Lord : his going forth is prepared as the 
morning ; and He shall come unto us as the 
rain, as the latter and former rain unto the 
earth.” This is likewise a marvellous enume- 
ration of gospel truths, that the resurrection 
of the new man shall be followed up and 
confirmed by the gift of the Spirit, which 
shall come down upon the thirsty heart like 
rain upon the parched soil. Spiritual truth 
is one and entire; it is uniform in spite of 
the diversity of its manifestations. God did 
not invent a new theory of religion when He 
gave Christianity to man, but He reasserted in 
a fuller, more developed, and more personal 
manner the very same principles and truths 
that He had declared in germ to patriarchs 
and prophets of old. The God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob was the God whom Christ 
declared as the Father who would be wor- 
shipped in spirit and in truth, because He was 
the God who could only be known by faith. 
And in like manner the Apostle said that 
through Christ we all have access by one 
Spirit unto the Father. To come to God 
through Christ is the highest act of faith, 
because it implies belief in all the promises 
and the dealings of God, and it can only 
be performed by the help of the Spirit, 
because we are of ourselves powerless to be- 
lieve. 

This powerlessness is forthwith vividly 
declared, for by another apostrophe the 
prophet exclaims in the name of the Lord, 
“ O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O 
Judah, what shall I do unto thee? for your 
goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the 
early dew it goeth away.” ‘The resolution 
made in adversity is broken in prosperity ; 
the vows that were breathed in affliction are 
forgotten when it is past. ‘The noon-day sun 
of common life has scattered the morn- 
ing clouds and dried the early dew; and 
such thoughts, brethren, have a_ pointed 
application to ourselves now, for this day 
last year a terrible blow was hanging over 
England.* Tuesday next is the anniversary of 
that never-to-be-forgotten roth of December, 
when for once the heart of the whole nation 





* This sermon was preached at the date suggested by the 
text. 
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was poured forth in prayer as the heart of 
one man, when the sorrow-stricken princess 
walked in meekness and humility to the 
village church, and offered there the prayer 
of faith which, according to the Lord’s pro- 
mise, saved the sick. Let us pray, my 
brethren, that the memory of those dark 
days may never be wiped from our recollec- 
tion, nor yet from his for whose sake they 
came. 

But to this end there is need of constant 
warning, for so it is written : ‘“‘ Therefore have 
I hewed them by the prophets, I have slain 
them by the words of my mouth.” God 


left not himself without witness ; He raised | 


up a class of men who stand alone in the 
world’s history to bear testimony to himself; 
and there can be no truer criterion of the 
effect of their words and of their influence on 
the society of their day, than the opposition 
they encountered and the persecution with 
which they were assailed. It cannot be 


denied that their object was good and their | 
cause righteous, but they roused the conscious- 


ness of sin, and that was fatal. It was with 
those to whom they were sent, as it was with St. 
Paul. “ For Iwas alive,” he says, “ without the 
law once ; but when the commandment came, 
sin revived, and I died;” and thus with 
Israel—the words of the prophets hewed 
them, the words of the Lord’s mouth slew 
them. It was under the severity of this dis- 
cipline that the prophet himself was taught 
to say, “ Thy judgments are as the light that 
goeth forth.” It is in the hghtning-flash of 
the divine chastisements that we see the 
nature of our ways, like travellers who thread 
by night their difficult and dangerous road 
through a mountain pass. 

I have thus followed step by step the line 
of the prophet’s thought that brings me to 
the text: ‘For I desired mercy, and not 
sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more 
than burnt-offerings.” This appears to have 
been one of the great moral revelations of 
prophecy. The first enunciation of the 
truth is found in the question Samuel put to 
Saul, “ Hath the Lord as great delight in 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in obeying 
the voice of the Lord? Behold, to obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.” Then we meet with the same 
thought in the penitent words of David, 
“Thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I 
give it thee ; but thou delightest not in burnt- 
offerings.” And in like manner the teaching 
of Hosea was confirmed by that of Isaiah: 
“To what purpose is the multitude of your 
sacrifices unto me, saith the Lord; I am full 
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of the burnt-offerings of rams and the fat of | mercy in accordance with the principle ex- 
fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of | pressed in the words, ‘‘ Greater love hath no 








bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats.” 
this respect prophecy seems to hold that 
mid-position in morals between the law and 
the gospel which it also held intime. The 
law, when interpreted literally and carnally 
merely as a law, could not fail to lead men off 
on a false issue. It needed the distinctly 
spiritual interpretation that was given to it by 
prophecy. 

Thus the function and office of prophecy in 
the Jewish Church was a very remarkable one. 
It took its stand clearly and firmly on the 
law (the first words of Isaiah were but an 
echo of the last, or almost the last, words of 
Moses), and yet it reached forth and de- 
veloped itself into new, and original, and 
independent realms of thought. So that 
the relation of the prophets to the Law of 
Moses in the Old Testament is not at all 
unlike, but very similar to that of the Epistles 
to the Gospels in the New. One could not 
have predicated or foreseen the development 


of the law which was manifested in prophecy | 


any more than one could have expected the 
Epistle to the Romans to have followed from 
the Gospel of St. Luke, and yet each was the 
actual historical result of the other. Nor 
must we forget that this particular sentiment, 
which we may well regard as emphatically 
the prophetic sentiment, was especially in- 


dorsed by our Lord in his arguments with the | 
Pharisees, and appealed to by Him as illus- | 
trating and establishing the wisdom of his | 


own conduct on two separate occasions. And 
it is not a little remarkable that the prin- 
ciple thus enunciated by the prophets as a 
spiritual interpretation of, and supplement to, 
the law, exhibited not only the preparation for 
the gospel, but the essential element in the 
life and work of Christ. In his life there were 
conspicuously displayed both mercy and 
sacrifice, and in his death we see the highest 
act of mercy passing into and taking the form 
of sacrifice, and the highest act of sacrifice 
consisting in and involving the greatest act of 
mercy. Indeed, this principle opens out to 
us an entirely new conception of sacrifice as 
being not a mere arbitrary price paid for the 
accomplishment of some arbitrary purpose, 
but the fullest exhibition of an eternal law of 
which the foundation is love, and the ultimate 
purpose mercy. Compare, for example, the 
ideas inherent in the sacrifice of Iphigenia and 


the sacrifice of Christ, the one a costly offering | 


to appease the relentless fury of the gods, and 
the other a voluntary laying down of the life 


which had been already spent in acts of | 


In | man than this, that a man lay down his life 


for his friends.” If it is true that God will 
| have mercy and not sacrifice, then it is the 
| only way in which we can interpret his 
| acceptance of the sacrifice of the cross. 
| It was a transcendent act of mercy, and 
jin its being an adequate human exhibi- 
| tion of divine mercy consisted its meri- 
| torious value as a sacrifice. But we must 
| dwell for a while on the practical bearing of 
| this principle, ‘1 desired mercy, and not sacri- 
| fice ; and the knowledge of God more than 

burnt-offerings.” It is of eternal import and 
| of undying significance, and yet men are slow 
| to learn it. God desires righteousness in 
| actions, justice and mercy in deeds, and men 
| bring Him punctiliousness in worship. They 
| go to church, and think thereby to whitewash 
| a defective life. They regard a religious ex- 
terior and a profession of holiness as sufficient 
compensation for shortcomings in temper, in 
charity, in just dealing, in purity, and the 
like. There is a very deep-rooted tendency 
in men under the gospel as well as under the 
law to regard religious services as possessed 
in themselves of an intrinsic value, as, in fact, 
ends rather than means. People forget the 
truth that it is really a far harder thing to live 
than it is to die, and that the object of our 
being sent into this world is not only to 
prepare for death and for existence in another, 
but to learn how to live here. It cannot be 
that God’s precious gift of life is to be prac- 
tically disparaged and depreciated by being 
made a sort of prelude merely to death, and 
not to be developed and used with all our 
powers and to the best of our ability. Among 
all the sciences there is none worthy of so 
high a place as the science of life, and the 
science of life consists in the art of learn- 
ing how to live. And surely the art of learn- 
ing how to live is something more than 
trying to make religion a sort of parenthesis 
in life, and making the parenthesis as long as 
we can. To my mind the science of life 
consists in acting always on the highest prin- 
ciples as in the continual presence of Him 
who is invisible, in acting from the purest 
motives, and with a single eye to his glory 
| in making the most of every opportunity, in 
| doing everything to the best effect, and put- 
| ting everything to the best purpose, in breath- 
| ing the atmosphere of heaven in the midst of 
| the society of earth, and infusing the sweet- 
| ness of a sanctified and Christ-like heart into 
all the employments and relations of life. 
And who, my friends, is sufficient for these 
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things? I confess with sorrow and shame 
that I am not if you are. Lastly, I cannot | 

but regard it as an unsatisfactory sign of the | 
times, indicative of retrograde thought and | 
emotion rather than of progress, that the most | 
popular development of the religious instinct 

in our day is one that is in contrast to, rather | 
than in harmony with, the principle here 
enunciated by the prophet. For its tendency | 
is to throw into greater prominence the act of 
worship, to make it more formal and obtrusive, 

to overlay it with more imposing ceremonial, 

and to claim for its highest* expression a dis- 
tinctly sacrificial character. These two prin- 
ciples must ever contend for supremacy in 
the mind and heart of man, mercy and the 
knowledge of God, sacrifice and the formal 


| act of worship. The one, however good as a 


means, is worthless as an end; the one is 
valueless without the other; the one is but the 
sign or symbol of the other ; may readily be 
confounded with and mistaken for the other, 
is too often substituted for the other. But 
the truest interpretation of the law, the 
noblest teaching of the prophets, and the 
clearest revelation of the gospel as given in 
the doctrine and example, in the life and 
death of Christ, is this, that mercy is itself 
sacrifice, that the knowledge of God is eternal 
life, and that to love Him with all the heart, 
and with all the mind, and with al} the soul, 


|and with all the strength, and to love our 
neighbour as ourself, is more than all burnt- 


offerings and sacrifices. LEATHES STANLEY. 





ABOUT BUNYAN AND HIS 


A GREAT writer of fiction in one place 
yields himself to the fancy that the! 
characters he had created take actual shape | 
and existence, and walk into the room beside | 
him, and converse with him. He says he | 
had sometimes seen their very counterparts | 
in actual life before, and had been in doubt 
for a moment between the picture in the 
mind and the individual presented to actual 
vision. But this writer was observant more 
than imaginative, a methodic realist, who 
made but slight effort at doirg more than | 
painting the world as he saw it, for its re-' 
proof; who walked, a free man, through | 
“Vanity Fair,” and seemingly saw mer. but |! 
as puppets ; and was almost content if the 
picture were but faithful and recogrisable. 
How much more difficult to idealise and | 
spiritualise it all, faithfully to run through | 
human life and human destiny the silver | 
thread of Christian experience and faith, and 
thus subdue and beautify it,—to give shape 
to great abstractions, and spiritual qualities, 
and so individualise them by sheer force of | 
imagination that they become as real and | 
familiar to the child as are its daily playmates, 
and remain great, precious, and even wonder- 
working presences in the minds and hearts of | 
men and women, the most ignorant and the | 
most learned alike. John Bunyan, if he did | 
not create a new world, he peopled a realm 
with men and women that can never die. 
What Thackeray entertained himself with for 
a passing moment—summoning up before him | 
the shadowy groups that had erewhile roamed | 
together in dim outline in his brain,—John | 


** PILGRIM.” 


Bunyan has made possible for one and all of 
us, in regard to irfinitely higher subjects and 
characters. The dim terrors, the sore tempta- 
| tions, the awful burdens and fears that spring 
from a sense of sin; the difficulties, the toils 
and sorrows of the Christian life, as well as 
its ineffable joys, are they not all brought 
near and made most real to us by his exam- 
ples? Have we not met Pliable, with forlorn 
look, all bespattered, just as he has struggled 
out of the Slough of Despond, on the “side 
of the slough next to his own house?” Have 
we not stood awhile with Christian under the 
Hill Difficulty, or at the Wicket-gate ; seen his 
burden roll from off his shoulders ; heard the 


. Interpreter, and hung upon his wise words; | 
| talkedwith Formalist and Hypocrisy ; listened 


with divided mind for a moment to the 
counsels of Civility and Worldly-wiseman ; 
beer. puzzled by the ways of Mr. By-ends; 
beguiled by the easy, oily words of Talkative 
—that “tall man, who look’t somthing more 
comely at a distance then near at hand ;”” been 
in Doubting Castle for a little while; got 
heart in times of despondency from Hope- 


| ful, or Faithful, or leant lovingly on Great- 


heart; been in doubt over the attractions of 
Passion and Patience; and seen the Delec- 
table Mountains, even though afar off? It 
is all so simple and real—the child, in glad 
acquiescence reads it as a tale, and sees but 
little of its sublime depths of idea ; but when 
he becomes a man, in his measure he appro- 
priates this; and yet the characters lose 
| nought of that indefinable first charm, but re- 
main as true and attractive as before. If we 
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call the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
we seem to disturb ordinary classifications ; | 


| 
| 
| 


a work of art, | published by Messrs. James Clarke and Co. 


It is not set down in this volume, but we 


for its rare power lies in its utter naturalness, | have heard it said, and it looks like truth, 
the unconscious spontaneity and grace that, | that the present Duke of Bedford, whose 


as it were, touch it throughout with natural 
hues, like to a tree or a flower. It is wholly 
unartificial ; it was not composed, but created ; 
it rather grew than was made. Its influence 
cannot be measured. After the Bible, it has 
been perhaps ¢e most potent factor in Chris- 
tian culture ; uniting and drawing together in 
sympathy the varied sects of Christendom, 
where an exact treatise, however eloquent, 
however able, would only have divided them. 
What wonder, then, that editions of this sub- 
lime book pour from the press in all imagin- 
able forms ; that all Churches subscribe to it 
with love and heartiness, however much they 
may exclude each other’s formulas and con- 
fessions, and can gather around it and forget 
minor differences ? 

It is now fully two hundred years since 
Bunyan, in 1672, walked out of Bedford Jail, 
where, imprisoned for preaching the gospel, 


mother regarded the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” as 


| the best book to be put first into her son’s 
| hands, exercised about the best way to show 
| the people of Bedford that his standing aloof 


from encouraging some ancient forms of sport 
had no root in the lack of readiness to spend 
money for their benefit, happily bethought 
him of a statue to John Bunyan. On the 
occasion of a visit paid to Bedford in 1872, to 


| open the Royal Exchange, his Grace said, 


he wrote the first part of his sublime allegory. | 


“ The Den” on which he says he lighted is 
Bedford Jail, which, as Dean Stanley has said, 
is the chief or indeed the only title that the 
town of Bedford has to universal and ever- 
lasting fame. Pilgrims come to Bedford from 


all parts of the civilised world to look on the | 
| gard for a great memory by the recollection 


spot where he was confined, on the meeting- 
house where he preached, and the relics of 
him that are still preserved in the places where 
of old he lived, and went about known as 
“John Bunyan, brazier,” by which calling he 
loved to designate himself after others had 
named him “ Bishop” Bunyan, because of his 
care of the churches, his ceaseless circuits, his 
wonderful preaching, which in London drew 
congregations of three or four thousand 
people, and caused John Owen—that great 
scholar and divine—to reply to the King 
when his Majesty was depreciating the “ Pil- 
grim,” and taunting Owen for going “to hear 
a tinker prate,” ‘‘ May it please your Majesty, 
if I could preach like that tinker, I would 
willingly part with all my learning.” And 
what could possibly be more fitting than the 
way in which in June last year Bedford com- 
memorated the man who two centuries before 
was imprisoned in it? We have read with no 
ordinary delight an account of the proceed- 





ings of that day ina right well edited volume,* | 





* The Book of the Bunyan Festival: a complete Record 
of the Proceedings at the Unveiling of the Statue given by 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford, June roth, 1874. "Revised 
pea ublished by authority. Edited by W. "HH. Wylie, with 

istorical Sketch, by the Rev. J. Brown, b.A., of Buny: an 
Mesting, Bedford. 


“ The Mayor of Bedford (Dr. Coombs) wishes 
me simply to allude to a short conversation I 
have had with him. I am at this moment 
having a cast taken for a statue of John 
Bunyan, who is so closely connected with this 
town; and if you think it worthy of your 
acceptance, it will be a great satisfaction to 
me if you will accept it.” And the editor of 
the volume adds :— 

‘These simple words uttered in 1872, the 
bicentenary of Bunyan’s release, were heard 
by all with pleasure, while they sent a thrill 
through many hearts, for there were present 
those who knew that the speaker, besides 
exemplifying in this act the liberal spirit which 
has always characterized the house of Russell, 
was prompted to the expression of pious re- 


that the first book given to him when he was 
a child by his mother was the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ Thus there was in the act that 
touch of nature which makes the whole world 
kin; it brought together the child of the 
peasant and the child of the peer. The 
profiered statue was seen to be much more 
than a ducal benediction, inasmuch as it was 
an ofiering from the heart of filial piety. Bed- 
ford might well be proud to accept such a 
gift.” 

We do not intend here to detail the facts 
of Bunyan’s biography—his early tinker life, 
with its swearing and loose ways, which in 
after days it is believed that he was wont to 
exaggerate; his remarkable conversion and 
the periods of stormy doubts and awful dreams 
through which he passed—a veritable slough 
of despond ; nor shall we dwell on the days 
of his early church fellowship in the Baptist 
communion, to which he was naturally led by 
the fact that the pious women, whose conver- 
sation was so blessed to him, belonged to it, 
nor shall we detail how he gradually grew in 
influence and_ power, till at length the con- 
torted laws of those times gripped him, and 
he was thrown into that “den” where he lay 
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for twelve long years, “turning his necessity | from that village of Samsell where our John 
to glorious gain,” as we may all in our own Bunyan was apprehended for preaching. 
way do, in describing for us in similitudes his | Were they kinsmen, and had the tinker been 
Pilgrim experiences. All this has been|on a visit to his more prosperous relative 
already done in these pages by C. Palmer * | when he fell into trouble? Quite recently | 
in such a manner as we need not hope to/also it has been discovered that between | 
surpass. But recent investigations have | October, 1581, and January, 1645, the name 
brought to light several facts, which we may | Bunnion or Bunion, occurs no less than six- 
briefly present here by way of appendix to | teen times in the register of the parish church 
the articles to which we have just referred. | at Wootton, a village three or four miles from 
The Rev. John Brown, of Bunyan meeting, ; Elstow. There can be little doubt that these 
Bedford, has gone with great care into many | different modes of spelling are simply varia- 
of the old registers tions of the same 
connected with the name, and their long 
meeting and the pa- existence in the 
rish, and has con- county effectually dis- 
trived to throw a poses of the suppo- 
good deal of light sition that the Bun- 
on several points re- yans were gipsies.” 
garding the “Great Ss But however other 
Dreamer.” First of iN) = things may have 
all, he finds that the i i) \' @ §=6©6 been, we have Bun- 





idea of Bunyan being 4 MAS i yan’s own statement 
of gipsy race is wholly HW) | for it, that his parents 
discountenanced, were lowly and poor. 


which supposition 
might have been en- 
couraged by the fact 
of Bunyan’s trade 
being that of a tinker 
or travelling brazier, 
in which many gipsies 
were engaged. He 
has discovered that, 
though the name of 
Bunyan has now died 
out from Bedford- 
shire, it is of great 
antiquity and was 
pretty common there 
under various forms 
of spelling. It was 
borne by people of which, in the reck- 
good'position. “In lessness of his young 
the original accounts Fac-simile of original woodcut in the Pilgrim's Progress. manhood, he forgot, 
of the real and per- and had, after his 
sonal estates of delinquents seized by the, conversion, great trouble to recover it, own- 
Parliament of England, between the years | ing that much was due to the help of his 
1642 and 1648, the rent of Sir George! pious first wife. We have it on his own 
Bynnion, delinquent, in the parish of Eaton- | clear authority that he had ere this been a 
Socon, Bedfordshire, is returned at £223 | soldier, and the circumstance that his sub 
11s. 42. From the same account it ap- | stitute on one occasion had scarcely stepped 
pears that the land of Mr. Foster, delin-| into his place when he was shot, seems to 
quent, in the parish of Stretly, was let by | have seriously exercised him. It has usually 
the year to John Bunnyon, tenant, at a rent | been supposed, owing to ‘stray expressions 
of £30, It is perhaps worthy of notice, that | of loyalty afterwards, that Bunyan fought in 
the farm of this John. Bunnyon was not far | the royal army ; but Mr. Brown gives various 

a rao MEN | grounds for an opposite opinion, and thus 
* Sunpay Macazinr, 1872, pp. 391, 496, 538- 4 . | draws together his reasons :— 


“My descent,” he 
says, “were of a low 
and __inconsiderable 
generation, my fa- 
ther’s house being of 
that rank that is 
meanest and most 
despised of all the 
families of the land” 
—a sentence which, 
by-the-bye, may have 
mistakenly given co- | 
lour to the idea ot | 
his gipsy origin. His | 
parents strove to give | 
him the rudiments of 
a good education, 
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“The case against the probability of Bun- 
yan being in the royal army at the siege of | 
Leicester is this: First, it is not likely that | 
he, a mere lad of sixteen or seventeen, listen- | 
ing to a Puritan preacher, and living in a 
county intensely Puritan, should have come 
to different conclusions from the majority of 
his neighbours on the great question then 
agitating the nation. And next, even if this 
were the case, it is very improbable that he 
would be able to make his way to the King’s 
quarters through strong lines of Parliament 
forces and along roads 


comed mainly because he lived there and 
then, and wrote that wonderful story, which 
we shall the better understand on accountof all 
such helps as these. The immortal allegory 
itself, which during his lifetime only passed 
through eight editions, has since then out- 
stripped almost every other book, and sold 
by millions. And, as a necessary result, 
it has passed under the pens of various editors, 
and has undergone many changes since it 
first saw the light. . Would it be unnatural if 
one were to acknowledge frankly having often 

felt a strong desire to 





jealousy guarded. 
And, finally, the fact 
has been overlooked 
that the King did not 
move upon Leicester 
from the south, but 
from the north. On 
the 26th of May, 
1645, he marched 
from Stone, in Staf- 
fordshire, to Ashby, 
and from Ashby to 
Leicester, which he 
besieged on the 31st. 
Looking at all the 
facts of the case as 
far as we know them, 
it seems to me more 
than probable that 
Bunyan’s _ soldiering 
experiences were in 
the service of the 
Parliament, and con- 
fined to the garrison 
of Newport Pagnell ; 
for there is positive 
evidence that the vil- 
lages of Bedfordshire 
had to furnish levies 
of men as soldiers for 
the garrison and la- 
bourers for the forti- 
fications.” 

It is clear, too, that Bunyan during five of 
the wel ve years in Bedford jail was allowed 
a certain measure of liberty, being frequently | 
present at the Church meetings ; but whether | 
this resulted from leniency at headquarters, | 
or arose only from the kindness of the gaolers 
with whom he was daily in contact, we do | 
not exactly know. But every fresh fact re- | 
garding the tinker whom magistrates and | 
dignitaries in those days only scowled at, is | 
now of vast interest and is eagerly sought for. | 
And every effort to make vivid to us the life | 
and the tastes of these days is to be wel- 
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see what the original 
edition as it came 
first from Bunyan’s 
hand was like? And 
the desire was only 
whetted by the diffi- 
culty in gratifying it. 
Certainly very few 
persons in our day 
can have ever even 
seen the work—a 
dingy, old-fashioned 
volume, with quaint 
side-notes, which 
have gradually dis- 
appeared out of use 
almost altogether, 
notwithstanding that 
as much of Bunyan’s 
character appears in 
them as in anything 
he wrote. But, curi- 
ously enough, the 
“immortal Pilgrim” 
is about to come be- 
fore the public again 
just as it first left 
Bunyan’s hands; or 
only with the one 
addition of fac simites 
of the first very quaint 
wood-cuts, which ac- 
companied the third 
edition. It would not have been surpris- 
ing if a book taken up with such avidity 
on one hand, and so bitterly warred against 
on the other, had utterly fallen out of exist- 
ence; but, fortunately, one copy, and as 
far as is known, one only of the first edi- 
tion, has escaped the ravages of friendly 
thumbing and handling, and the savage sup- 
pression of enemies. That one copy is in 
the possession of Mr. H. S. Holford, who 
has permitted Mr. Elliot Stock, the publisher, 
to have a perfect fac simile taken from it. 
The reproduction which is now before the 
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English-reading public both here and on the 
other side of the Atlantic,* has, we under- 
stand, been printed from types cast from 
moulds which were taken from the Dutch 
type used for the first edition itself; and as 
the minutest care has been taken to imitate 
even the most trivial typographic peculiarity, 
there seems to be no reasonable doubt that 
the public are now as fully in possession of 
what Bunyan really put forth in the first 
instance, as if the edition had not been 
hugged and hounded off the face of the earth 
by its lovers and haters, in those days when 
loves and hatreds in such matters were hot 
and strong. There are many quaint expres- 
sions, and phrases in strong Saxon-English, 
which disappeared under the remodelling 


hand of the author in the course of his revi- | 


sion of eight editions of his work, and sub- 
sequent editors have also been busy, as has 
already been said. It is true, Bunyan never 
substantially changed the great allegory; but 
in the case of a book which has had so vast 
an influence on the religious thought of a 
whole world, the details in the style of ex- 
pression whereby the author first essayed to 
address his audience, are surely matter of 
real historical interest, especially when it 
may with reason be urged that polish has 
not always been an improvement. We note 
for one thing in this earliest form a very arbi- 
trary use of capitals; while the spelling is 
irregular and inaccurate, at least according 
to our modern ideas. Again, the side-notes 
so generally omitted now, or so rewritten 
that the aroma of the original is lost, as is 
even the case in the edition of Offor, we 
have here in their surpassing quaintness. In 
one case the temper of Christian as he dis- 
courses with Hopeful, is summarised thus in 
the side-note : “ Christian snibbeth his fellow 
for unadvised speaking;” while in another 
place Bunyan ejaculates in the margin, “O 





* “ The Pilgrim’s Progress, as originally published by John 
Bunyan ; being a fac-simile reproduction ot the First Edition 
of 1678.”’ Elliot Stock. 1875. 


brave Talkative!” And in the Second Part 
we have perhaps a yet quainter specimen, in 
the remark which Bunyan gives to the Latin 
Prescription, which Christiana obtains from 
the physician when her boy fallsill—he honestly 
puts it, ‘‘ The Latiine I borrow.” In numerous 
other instances these notes have a distinctive 
value, as specimens of the author’s vernacular, 
or as indications of his way of thought. The 
illustrations, in spite of their rudeness, have a 
decided interest as being the primitive pic- 
torial means by which our forefathers were 
helped to realise the scenes of the immortal 
allegory, and on which the author himself 





must have looked with some approval. They 
have an expressiveness and rude character, 
| common to the work of that day, resembling 
in touches here and there some of the 
engravings of Albert Durer; and if we 
smile at some details, the grim seriousness 
and quaint gravity of the conceptions suffice 
to restrain us. At pages 272 and 273 we 
have given two specimens that our readers, 
who have not chanced to see any copy, 
from these may judge for themselves. 
As the identical work that came from 
the hand of John Bunyan, this fac simile 
must have an interest for Christians gene- 
rally; and while scholars and critics are 
anew comparing and estimating, we hope 
hundreds will be led to read or to re-read this 
wondrous creation. For, if sometimes we 
cannot accompany Dean Stanley with full 
accord, it is with no common pleasure that 
we endorse these words of his at Bedford: 
‘Every one of you who has not read the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress, if there be any such 
person, read it without delay ; those who 
have read it a hundred times read it for the 
hundred and first time. Follow out in your 
lives the lessons which the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress’ teaches, and then you will all of you 
be even better monuments of John Bunyan 
than the magnificent statue which the Duke 
of Bedford has given you.” 
E. CONDER GRAY. 








THE BLIND MAN AND THE ERRAND-BOY. 


ee was a dull, foggy, cheerless day. My 
way lay across one of the bridges of the 
metropolis. Above, below, around, all was 
enveloped in a thick veil of mist and smoke, 
a London fog. I wondered if the blind men, 
who stood by the wayside begging were as 
much alive to the saddening influence of such 


a day as those who had eyes to see. I came 
upon one blind man who was sitting on the 
cold stones, not openly begging (that would 
have appeared lawful and natural), but read- 
ing his Bible of raised type, in order appa- 
rently to attract the notice and excite the 
sympathy of the passers-by. 
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“ Here,” thought I to myself, “is a man 
who is always in the dark.” Something 
moved me to speak to him. 

“Well, my friend,” I said, “and do you 
read to gain your bread ?” 

“Yes, surely, I do in part,” he replied 
good-naturedly ; “ something like the parsons 
that do good and try to live by it. And so 
they ought, in my opinion. Why, sir, you 
would be astonished how many people some- 
times get about me. I’ve been blind now 
these seventeen years past, and I am thank- 
ful I can read the Bible.” 

As he spoke an interesting-looking lad of 
about fourteen came and stood by us. He 
was tall and thin, with a pale face and soft 
expressive blue eyes. He was thinly clad, 
but had a large piece of sackcloth thrown 
over his shoulders, and carried a parcel in 
his hand. He had been running, but stopped 


somewhat abruptly of the blind man, I ran 
after the boy and presently overtook him. 
“ My lad,” said I, “why did you go away? 
What made you cry ?” 

“Oh,” he replied, ‘‘ I could not help crying. 
I thought of my mother.” And again the 
tears flowed down his pale cheeks. 

“‘ My dear boy, are you an orphan?” 

“ Father is alive,” said he; “but mother 
has been gone these five years ; and I can- 
not forget her, and I do not wish to.” 

“T hope she died happy?” I inquired. 

“* Oh yes, sir ; and she always spoke of that 
Jesus, and that is what made me cry.” 

“Do you not also trust in Him, and hope 
to go to heaven some day like your mo- 
ther ?” 

“T think I do,” he replied, somewhat 
timidly. “ I try to serve Him ; for mother’s 
last words were: ‘ Mind, and always pray to 


suddenly and seemed to take intense in-}; the Lord, and, if you don’t forsake Him, 


terest in our conversation. 


old man, ‘‘ and brought me to know Him as 
my reconciled Father many years ago. I 
believe I often do good unawares by reading. 
But sometimes God gives me encourage- 
ment, and lets me know that the Word is 
blessed. Why, sir, there was a woman came 
and stood just where you stand now; it was 
but a short while ago; and, says she, ‘ You 
are the blind man that was reading so many 
years ago out of the seventh chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel ; and you came to those words, 
“* Never man spake like this man ;” and you 
read them that day with uncommon power, 
as it seemed to me, and I had my son with 
me,’ says the woman, ‘as was fourteen years 
of age ; and those blessed words struck him 
so! He never forgot them; and he has 
been a converted character ever since; and 
now he preaches the gospel himself to 
hundreds.’” 





| He’ll never forsake you.’” 
“ The Lord found me out,” continued the | 


“And the Lord never has forsaken you, 
| has He?” 

| ‘No, never. I have got work, you see, 
| as an errand-boy, and I can gain my own 
| living.” 

| “You will never forget your mother’s 
words and prayers ?” 

“That I never shall,” were his words, 
uttered with a conviction that filled me with 
hope concerning the lad’s future career and 
| his lot in the life that is to come. 
| I shook hands with him, and said from 

my heart, “God bless you, my boy, and 
remember your mother’s prayers.” 
So we parted in one of the bustling tho- 
roughfares of London. And as I went 
homewards, I mused on that blind man and 
lhis Bible and experience, and on that gra- 
| cious God who gives sight to the blind, and 
‘ who so often blesses a mother’s example and 

hears a mother’s prayers. And I thought of 


The errand-boy’s attention was riveted. | more than thirty thousand blind people in 
I turned to him and said, ‘My boy, of} the British isles who have now a Bible to 


whom are those words written, that He spake 
as never man spake ?” 

“ Of Jesus,” he replied, at once. 

* And,” I asked, “has that Jesus ever spoke 
thus to your heart ?” 

The lad burst into a flood of tears, turned 
on his heel and walked rapidly away without 
answering a word. Ina second he was out 
of sight. Yet he did not look like a bad 
lad; on the contrary. I longed to know 
what was in his mind, So taking leave 


i read; and how many more motherless chil- 
dren who need the tender sympathy of 
| Christian hearts to lead them to that Father 
| who loveth more even than a mother. And 
| I praised God for the power of his Word and 
| for the marvellous adaptation of the gospel 
| to every want of man “in all the changing 
| scenes of life.” But I will not give the 
‘reader all my thoughts. The story speaks 
for itself. 
| C. DE BOINVILLE. 
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A VISIT TO LA MAISON EVANGELIQUE AT BEUZEVAL. 


Op the shores of the Normandy coast, to the | object was to provide, at the most reasonable 


west of the estuary ot the Seine, and within 

a few miles of each other, lie a series of water- 
ing-places, interesting alike from the beauty 
of their environs, and from the historical 
associations connected with the whole loca- 
lity as the scene of many of the more remark- 
able events in the life of William the Con- 
queror. Within three miles of the fashionable 
and aristocratic Trouville are the ruins of the 
Castle of Bonneville, the abode of William 
for several years, in which a ruined tower 
is still pointed out as the place where Harold 
took his fatal cath. Some nine miles along 
the coast, in a westerly direction, is the 
mouth of the river Dives, whence sailed the 
fleet destined for the invasion and conquest 
of England ; and farther distant are situated 
the towns of Falaise, where the Conqueror 
was born, and Caen, where he was buried. 
Just at the mouth of the Dives is one of the 
most recently discovered and one of the 
prettiest of these health resorts—Beuzeval. 
But a very few years ago there was scarcely a 
house tg be seen on its site; now, however, 
a number of pretty chalets have been erected 
here, as well as in its neighbour, Houlgate ; 
and these twin villages promise to become 
watering-places of no little note, At present 
they are comparatively unknown, and one 
great charm which they possess is the sim- 
plicity of life and the small regard to appear- 
ance manifested by the general mass of 
visitors, thus presenting a great contrast to 
the elegant and fastidious Trouville, situated 
at a little distance. Beuzeval has another 
peculiarity : it may almost be designated 
a Protestant colony ; a large number of its 
summer residents being in general adherents 
to the Reformed faith. This circumstance 
has been brought about by the fact that 
two leading Protestant laymen, M. de Neuf- 
ville, the Paris banker, and M. Toupet, an 
eminent convert of Adolphe Monod, whose 
death was noticed in our memorial record in 
November, have had houses here for some 
years past, and that, owing to their liberality, 
a fine church has been built, and other efforts 
made to benefit their co-religionists. The 
most important of these was the establish- 
ment of what is designated “La Maison 
vangélique,” nine years since, by M. Toupet, 
which was carried on under his personal 
superintendence until the illness which re- 
sulted in his death in August last, prevented 
him from continuing this labour of love. His 





rate, a sea-side home for such as required a 
change of air and scene, and to place within 
the reach of many of his Christian brethren 
the opportunity of enjoying the beauties of 
nature in this lovely district at a very small 
cost. All that was necessary, as far as the 
accommodation of the house would serve, 
was an introduction from some clergyman, or 
other gentleman personally known to M. 
Toupet. The charge at first was only two 
francs a day for board and lodging ; but it 
has recently been found necessary to increase 
it to two francs and a half, with an additional 
half franc for such as require “ service,” or at- 
tendance. There is also a slight charge made 
on leaving for washing linen and cleaning the 
bedroom. For this small payment the visitors 
have three good meals, with the food plain 
and simple, and in general well cooked. 
There are no dainties nor luxuries to tempt 
the appetite, but good, wholesome, solid 
viands. . At eight o’clock excellent café-au- 
lait, with bread @ discretion, is served; at 
twelve, déjeuner, consisting of slices of roast 
meat, with a separate course of vegetables 
to follow, and bread and cider ad “ibitum ; 
and, at six, dinner, resembling the déjeuner, 
with the addition of some homely soup. 
Most of the inmates add extras of their own 
procuring in the way of butter, fruit, cheese, 
wine, &c., many of which articles are brought 
round daily to the house by the wives of 
neighbouring farmers, and the wine can be 
purchased in the Maison itself. 

Having made a stay of a week in the 
Maison in August last, shortly after the 
lamented death of its founder, we purpose now 
to give a short account of our visit. Aftera 
passing sojourn at Havre, the Liverpool of 
France, we started early one Saturday morn- 
ing in the boat for Trouville. The morning 
was bright and joyous, with just sufficient 
motion on the waves to render the short 
voyage exhilarating. In less than an hour we 
had entered the harbour of Trouville ; and then 
devoted some time to the inspection of the 
beauties of this far-famed place and its en- 
virons. In its church we noticed an altar to 
the Virgin, with an inscription of grateful 
praise for her protection of the town from the 
threatened attack of the Prussians, their army 
being stopped on its march by the announce- 
ment of an armistice having been concluded. 
From Trouville numerous well-ordered omni- 
buses run to the various watering-places along 
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the coast at present unreached by the railway. 
The ride was a very pleasant one, along ex- 
cellent roads, and with charming landscapes 
in every direction. We passed Villers and 
Houlgate, and reached Beuzeval at half-past 
six in the evening. Making our way at once 
to the Maison, we introduced ourselves to 
the “ Directrice,” a most kind and obliging 
lady, and were shown the room which had 
been allotted us. ‘The house is situated at a 
very little distance up a road from the beach, 
and is a long building of red and white brick, 
with a good garden in the rear. From the 
entrance-hall doors on the right lead into the 
private apartments of the matron, and to the 
kitchen ; on the left is the spacious dining- 
hall, provided with three oil-cloth covered 
tables, extending its entire length, and having 
at the upper end, in bold letters, two suitable 
texts of Scripture inscribed on the wall. Up- 
stairs there are two floors, with a corridor 
running along each, out of which the bed- 
rooms (thirty-six in number) open. Shortly 
after the dinner was cleared away, at about 
half-past seven, the great bell sounded, and 
the inmates and other friends assembled in 
the same apartment for evening worship. 
The French fasteur in charge of the neigh- 
bouring church, who resides in an adjoining 
house, conducted the service, consisting of a 
hymn sung to the accompaniment of a harmo- 
nium, reading ofScriptures, with exposition, and 
a closing prayer, the whole lasting nearly half 
an hour. After the conclusion of the service, 
those who felt inclined went for a moonlight 
stroll on the sands, and the others repaired 
at once to their bedrooms, there being no 
general sitting-room provided tor the inmates. 
By a little after nine all were in their rooms, 
and quietness settled down on the whole 


| establishment. On Sunday morning the usual 
| worship was celebrated a little before eight, 





and the first breakfast almost immediately 
after. Some sixty sat down to it, all, with 
the exception of three ladies and ourselves, 
French or Alsatians; there being in the 
Maison at the time several natives of 


|| Strasburg, some of whom had been in that 


city during the terrors of its siege in the 
recent war. At nine o'clock the Sunday- 
school is held in the Protestant temple or 
dhurch, and nearly all the children staying in 
the house, with some of the adults, repaired 
to it. There were about forty present, 
divided into six classes; all the scholars 
have to learn the same passage of Scripture, 
which was heard and explained by their 
several teachers; they then assembled to- 





and address them on the subject of the 
lesson. They appeared to understand it well, 
and to answer readily what was asked of 
them. We had a little conversation with the 
pastor, as well as with some of the teachers, 
and learnt that they hold only one school in 
the day for about one hour, and only one 
service in the church at twelve o’clock, after 
which time there are no religious exercises 
either for adults or children, except. the even- 
ing worship in the Maison. We were sorry to 
find that the general continental laxity as to 
the observance of the Sabbath characterized 
to some considerable extent the Protestant 
as well as the Roman Catholic population. 
At the public service the church was well 
filled, the sermon very eloquent and earnest, 
and the worship conducted after the usual 
Presbyterian model, the only forms used being 
the repetition of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments. 

In the afternoon we had a lovely walk over 
the hills rising immediately to the west of 
Beuzeval, to the old Norman town of Dives, 
situated on the river of the same name. The 
views we obtained were most extensive: in 
one direction, over the valley, at the mouth 
of which the watering-places of Houlgate and 
Beuzeval are found, here about a mile and a 
half in width, and well filled with richly-laden 
orchards and fertile farms. On the other 
side of the hill the landscape stretched out for 
many miles, with the town and river of Dives 
at our feet, and in the far distance the towers 
of Bayeux Cathedral, while right in front the 
sea extended far as the eye could reach ; and 
the whole scene was viewed through an 
atmosphere cf the most intense and brilliant 
clearness. Dives is a very good specimen of 
an old Norman town, having a square market- 
place, surrounded by quaint houses, an old 
inn bearing the sign of “ Guillaume le Con- 
quérant,” and a church with most elaborate 
and beautiful carvings, full of choice bits for 
the portfolio’ of the artist or antiquary. We 
were in time to attend part of the service 
of vespers, and found a good congregation, 
apparently reverent and devout. The church 
was originally founded by the father of 
William the Conqueror ; and on the wall at 
its western end is a long list of names of the 
various nobles who followed their Duke in 
his voyage of conquest. It was from this 
port that the invading fleet of three thousand 
ships, with fifty thousand men, set sail in 
September, 1066, and on the highest point 
of the neighbouring hill a pillar was erected 
in 1861 to mark the spot where William is 


gether, and the pastor proceeded to question | said to have stood when he gave the signal 
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for the sailing of his fleet. Dives was then 
at the river’s mouth; now it is nearly a mile 
removed, large sand-banks having accumu- 
lated, and turned the course of the stream 
into a more devious route, until it finds its 
way into the sea opposite Beuzeval. A 
curious old local legend is commemorated 
by a coarse painting, hanging in one of the 
side chapels of the parish church, and repre- 
senting two fishing-boats, with men engaged 
in hauling in their nets. In one is enclosed 
a figure of our Saviour, and in the other a 
Cross. The legend, as narrated in an in- 
scription in old French affixed to the adjacent 
wall, is to the following purport. One day 
some fishermen had gone out as usual from 
the port to fish, and, having let down their 
net, found on presently drawing it in that it 
contained a large image of Christ. With 
deep veneration they returned home, and 
deposited their prize in the church. A hand- 
some Cross was made to receive the image, 
but it was found too small for the purpose ; 
a second was therefore constructed, which 
proved too large; and another, which still 
did not fit, so that at last the attempt was 
given up in despair. The noise of this 
miracle*was soon spread abroad, and while 
still the subject of wonder, one day, as the 
fishermen were out again pursuing their 
avocation, they found, on attempting to draw 
in their net, that it was so heavy they could 
scarcely get it safely on board ; and then, to 
their amazement, they beheld within its 
meshes a large and magnificently ornamented 
Cross. On repairing with it to the church, 
it was found exactly to correspond with the 
image already there; and both became for 
many years objects of the superstitious adora- 
tion of the whole district. They have now, 
however, long since disappeared, leaving only 
the painting and the inscription as memorials 
of the miracle. Such are the pitiable super- 
stitions which Roman Catholicism encourages. 
At Dives we noticed bills of a grand ball and 
concert, with display of fireworks, to be 
given there on that Sunday evening, and, 
beyond the fact of the service in the church 
being well attended, we are sorry we saw 
but few signs to remind us of the day. 

The amusements indulged in by the visitors 
at Beuzeval, though quiet in their character, 
are sufficiently varied. First and foremost 
comes the bathing, which is made much more 
a matter of business with the French than 
is ordinarily the case with the English when 
at the seaside. The sands are beautifully 
soft and level, but at low water the sea 
recedes so far, that the time for taking the 





baths has necessarily to vary, according tothe 
state of the tide. Most of the residents at 
the Maison have their own bathing costumes, 
and turn out fully attired for the bath ; those 
not so provided can easily procure them for a 
small charge, in one of the wooden cabins on 
the beach. No machines are used, and it was 
somewhat peculiar with our English notions, 
to see the groups of all ages and both sexes, 
disporting themselves in the water and on the 
sands in the vari-coloured hues of their differ- 
ent costumes. Ancther favourite amusement 
on the sands is just at the turn of the tide to 
start out bare-legged and bare-footed with 
nets and pronged forks in search of eels, 
shrimps, or a small fish peculiar to the locality. 
For about two miles along the sands beyond 
Houlgate, we walked one morning to a fine 
group of rocks full of fossils, which must pre- 
sent in stormy weather a very grand sight. 
These rocks bear the name of “ Les Vaches 
Noires,” and one of them in particular, that of 
“Le Saut au Chien,” from the leap made by 
the faithful dog of an old fisherman of Beuze- 
val, who sought, but sought in vain, to save 
his master’s life when in his frail bark he was 
being dashed on these fearful rocks one dark 
tempestuous night. Another day, we had a 
lovely walk in company with some nine or 
ten other visitors at the Maison, along country 
lanes (reminding us strongly of Devonshire 
or Jersey), winding between orchards full of 
trees borne down by their loads of ripe and 
ruddy fruit. As we strolled along we re- 
freshed ourselves with the luscious black- 
berries (mdéres sauvages, or wild mulberries, as 
they are called in France) from the hedges, 
or the apples which were lying in abundance 
by the roadside, and then rested for a_half- 
hour at one of the numerous farms which we 
passed, where we partook of some of the most 


delicious milk and cream it has ever been our || 


good fortune to taste. The women we met 
were all dressed in the usual costume of this 
part—short petticoats and white cotton caps 
like men’s nightcaps ; and the men mostly in 
blue blouses. 

Space does not permit of much further 
account of our visit, but during the week we 
stayed at Beuzeval, we made excursions to 
Villers, and to Cabourg, another rising water- 
ing-place, with roads laid out and lined with 
trees, but which has been at a stand-still since 
the late disastrous war. Near the latter 
place we saw the site of thé proposed railway 
station, and heard that the works of the branch 
were being so rapidly prosecuted that it was 
likely to be opened within a year. When this 





is done, and, as is also in contemplation, the 
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navigation of the Div es so improved that the 
port may again become easily accessible, it 
seems highly probable that this corner of 
Normandy will prove a much-frequented and 
well-known centre fortourists. One othermost 
enjoyable excursion which we made, was a day 
at Caen, rather more than twenty miles dis- 
tant from Beuzeval. The ride presents nothing 
particularly worthy of notice, being across a 
level country of cultivated fields, with here 
and there a chateau of some wealthy land- 
owner ; but in the old capital of Lower Nor- 
mandy itself there are objects of interest, to 
exhaust which fully would have taken days 
instead of the hours which were all we could 
devote to it. The Cathedral of St. Pierre, 
and the two old Norman churches founded 
respectively by the Conqueror and his Queen 
Matilda, would each of them be sufficient in 
itself to repay a visit to Caen ; and when to 
these are added the names of several other 
ancient churches, the Castle erected by 
William, the modern Jardin des Plantes, 
as well as the quaint houses and costumes to 
be met with on every hand, it will at once be 
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seen how richly we were repaid for our two 
or three hours’ ride in a small country wag- 
gonette. At the end of our week’s stay at 
Beuzeval, we took leave of the matron and of 
the kind friends we had made at the Maison, 
and reluctantly turned our backs upon the 
very pleasant surroundings of our temporary 
home; and in conclusion, we can but recom- 
mend any who may be planning an excursion 
for the next summer, to follow our example 
and pay a visit to Houlgate-Beuzeval, either 
as an inmate of the Maison Evangélique, 
or as a guest at one of the comfortable hotels 
which are there to be found. We were given 
to understand that, notwithstanding M. Tou- 
pet’s death, the Maison would be carried on, 
and conducted in a similar manner to what it 
has been for the past years during which it 
received the benefits of his care and superin- 
tendence, and we trust that the good it has 
been the means of conferring on many who 
would not otherwise have enjoyed such 
healthful change may long be open to those 
for whom it is principally intended. 
A. W, ADENEY. 


E-BOOK. 


Ill. 


MEPHIBOSHETH. 


“‘ And Jonathan, Saul’s son, had a son that was lame of his 
feet. He was five years old when the tidin; gs came of Saul and 
Jonathan out of Jezreel’’ (their death at Gilboa),“‘and his nurse 
took him up and fled: and it came to pass, as ‘she made haste 
to flee, that he fell, and became lame. And his name was 
Mephibosheth.”—2 Sam. iv. 4. 

HIS verse is one of those little windows | 

in the Bible narrative through which we | 

can look away into the distant past, and see 
it living before us. In Wordsworth’s beauti- 
ful address to Kilchurn Castle upon Loch | 
Awe, he peoples the lonely, silent ruin with 
the passions and struggles of bygone cen- | 


turies, and his imagination is aided by the | 


sight | of a torrent behind it which reveals its 
rage in its white foam, but 


“* Whose dizzy turbulence eludes the eye, 
Frozen by distance.” 
This touching little episode lies behind the | 
greatest disaster in the early Jewish history, | 
and lets us realise it—the consternation it 
brought into Israelitish homes, the cries of 
women and children, the confusion and the 
flight—we can see it all. It reminds us of 
Flodden in the Scottish history, the slaughter 
of king and nobles, the cries that broke out 
from every house as the messenger rode up 


the High Street, and the stories and songs 
that still ring over the land like funeral bells. 
| Observe also the manifold ways in which 
| national calamities leave their mark,—the car- 
| nage of Gilboa in the- feet of this poor boy. 
| How often, no doubt, the story was rehearsed, 
| and pitying mothers told how he got it as they 
saw him creep along! The kindly traits of 
our poor human nature should not remain 
|unobserved in the frightful tumult. The 
/nurse is terrified for her own life, but she 
|has a still more engrossing concern to save 
| the child. 

The stern Saul is dead, and the boy’s 
father, the gentle-souled Jonathan, and there 
is no one to punish or reward her; but she 
cannot desert her charge, though it should 
cost her her life. True, warm - hearted 
|/woman! She did not think of the honour, 
but her fidelity is written down where its 
record cannot fade. Does not God mean to 
show that the smallest acts of loyalty and 
love are great before Him? Eliezer of 
Damascus, the little maid of Naaman, and 
the nurse in the family of Jonathan, have 
their honourable place in the book of God. 
They had all of them masters in whom there 
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was a very true and deep humanity, and no 
doubt this had its share in getting them a 
like service of love. One way of restoring 
the good old domestic relations of servants, 
who do service with good-will, is the remem- 
brance of the precept, “ And, ye masters, do 


| the same things unto them, forbearing threat- 


ening: knowing that your Master also is in 
heaven.” 


And yet there is another side to the pic-| 


ture. How difficult it is to do our fellow- 
creatures good without some drawback! She 
saved the boy’s life, but left him throughout 
life maimed and dependent. In haste to do 
it quickly, and, as it would seem, without his 


| own help, she bequeathed to him and to her- 


self lasting pain. How thoughtful we need 
to be in our ways of doing good! We try to 


confer a favour, and perhaps we wound the 


| tenderest susceptibilities; we seek to give 
' comfort, and through our want of gentle tact 


we jar the most sensitive nerves of grief. 


“ T hastily seized it, unfit as it was, 
Fora nosegay all dripping and drowned, 
And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas, 
I snapped it—it fell to the ground. , 
“ ¢ Just such,’ I exclaimed, ‘is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind.’ ’’—Cow/er’s Rose. 


Or perhaps we give physical relief in some 
inconsiderate way, and we break down inde- 
pendence of spirit and destroy the power of 
self-help. When we can aid others to walk, 
we should not try to carry them. It is well 


| keeping his commandments.” 





-— 
| weakens none of the powers. He delivers 
| from the curse and terror, and then restores 


to soundness, that we may “ walk at liberty, 


| 
| 


Are Christians forbidden to give anything | 


to their sense of gracefulness and beauty till 


| are some who feel as if they were—who are 
| at least perplexed about the matter ; and some 
| enemies of Christianity, on their side, have 
| charged it with sacrificing the sense of beauty 
| to an ascetic philanthropy. There can be no 
| doubt that the spirit and example of the Bible 
| everywhere urge us “ to deal our bread to the 
| hungry,” and that the benevolence of Chris- 
| tians is far below its standard; but the anoint- 
| ing at Bethany is one of the proofs that there 
| is room also left for “whatsoever things are 
lovely.” There are two rules, however, to be 
carefully remembered : 

first, that there be a due proportion in our 
expenditure, so that the demands of our taste 
| may not trench on the claims of benevolence. 
| Second, that the indulgence of taste should 


but rather nerve it for all true and pure work. 


our sense of beauty and grace, as far as we 








to study God’s dealing with ourselves, if we| poor. ‘“ Even Christ pleased not himself.” 
are Christians, which saves the soul while it JOHN KER. 
WINTER. 


\ 


JHITE are the fields and white are the firs, _ 
Deep is the quiet—not a breath of wind stirs,— 


The world seems, by magic, all muffled and still, 
As if frozen to picture, both lowland and hill. 

The moon casts a mellowy light over all, 

And afar, like a whisper, the sound of the fall 

Is caught by the ear that, listening intent, 

Might think it the voice of one, toiling and spent, 
And calling for aid, as the owl’s lonely cry 

Makes start the belated poor man passing by, 
With his bundle of faggots, to keep the keen cold 
From invading the tenderer lambs of his fold ; 
And the sportsman returning with dog at his heel, 
Begins—even he—the sharp frost-breath to feel, 
And beating his hand upon his cold breast, 
Surprises the birds half asleep in their nest : 

Our God He is scattering his morsels so fine, 

That the earth may be clothed with a raiment divine, 
To guard it, and make it yield harvests again 
When past are the seasons of snow-drift and rain ! 


EDITH H. ALFORD. 


the wants of all the poor are relieved? There | 


not weaken our moral and spiritual nature, | 
To this it may be added, that we should make | 


can, a common blessing—the heritage of the | 
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| conspicuous promise—*‘ No destitute boy ever refused 
admittance,” but to let them have beds (not always 
to be had at present), and not to hurry them through 
| their time of training too quickly; to procure a train- 
ing ship for the benefit of that class of lads whose 
roaming habits unfit them for any settled occupation 
on land, and adapt them to a seafaring life; to alter 
the Girls’ Home in Essex, so as to make it both larger 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
WANTED, TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS! 


WwHo wants it, and for what purpose ? Our good 

friend, Dr. T. J. Barnardo, and for the purpose 
of enlarging all the four departments of the work which | 
he has carried on so nobly on behalf of the destitute 
children of London. We have before us the well- | 
written appeal, in which he tells his unvarnished tale, | and smaller—larger to receive many more girls, 
and without any attempt to work artificially on the | smaller to place them in some thirty cottages, in 
feelings of the public, prints one text of Scripture at | place of one large, and thereby somewhat unfavour- 
the beginning and another at the end. At the be- | able institution; and finally to provide Sunday and 
ginning we read, “It is not the will of your Father | day schools for waifs and wanderers, which shall have 
which is in heaven that one of these little ones should | it directly for their first aim to gain the children to 
perish.” At the end, ‘ Then shall the King say unto | Christ—an object which the schools of the School 
them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my | Board cannot contemplate. These various projects 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from | require a sum of twenty thousand pounds, and Dr. 
the foundation of the world. For I was un hungred, | Barnardo, after eight years’ successful labour, invites 











and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me | 
drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, 
and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me; I | 
was in prison, and ye came unto me.” A call for | 
twenty thousand pounds, going out on two texts of | 
Scripture! What would our Stock-Exchange friends | 
think of this way of floating a new undertaking ? 
When we got the paper, we could not help com- | 
paring it with those gold-tipped prospectuses of every | 
sort of undertaking, with which, to the great vexation | 
of the letter-carrier, but to the benefit of the house- 
maid in kindling the fires, we, like our neighbours, 
are incessantly and most abundantly supplied. Not | 
one of these prospectuses could have a chance of | 
sticcess unless they could hold out a prospect of a | 
handsome profit and abundant dividends. The pro- 
moters seldom take the trouble to make even a 
secondary appeal to that better class of feelings to 
which the public is not quite a stranger—patriotism, 
love of enterprise, regard to the public good, develop- 
ment of trade, facility of communication between one 
place and another. By one gate only—a golden one 
—do they ever try to enter the public heart. If their 
schemes cannot be floated in the element of golden 
expectation, they cannot be floated at all. Surely, 
in that appeal of Dr. Barnardo’s we have the recogni- 
tion of something quite different. Twenty thousand 
pounds is asked for the love of the Lord, and for the 
love of his suffering little ones. It is not even asked 
of the Christian public in the first instance, but of Him 
to whom the silver and the gold belong. That it will 
be duly forthcoming, we do not doubt. Before this | 
Magazine is in the hands of our readers, a large share 
of the money will be in the hands of Dr. Barnardo. 
Our own impressions of the work at Stepney Cause- 
way are most pleasant, and we have tasted, with 
great satisfaction, the wholesome beverages dispensed 
from behind the counter of ‘¢ The Edinburgh Castle.” 
What Dr. Barnardo is now desirous to do is, in the 
first place, to enlarge the Home for Working and 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Destitute Lads at Stepney, so as not only to fulfil its 
IV. nus. 


his friends to lend their aid. 

What is perhaps most striking to the thoughtful 
reader, is the quiet tone of the appeal, as if, after all, 
it were no great matter. How are we to account for 
this? Certainly not on the low ground that it is the 
fruit of mere compassion for bodily and social misery. 
The elevation of aim and expectation conspicuous in 
such movements is the result of something mucli 
higher—of faith in the redeeming love of Christ; faith 
in the value of souls, lost but saved ; faith in hell and 





| heaven ; faith in the forty-fifth verse of the twenty- 
| fifth chapter of St. Matthew, as well as in what goes 


before. It is a strange thing that so many readers 
should forget that verse. Some pervert the passage 
as if it enjoined nothing beyond minding present 
interests and comforts, as if they entered into Christ’s 
mind most closely when they limit themselves to 
these. What can such persons think that Christ 
meant in speaking, as He does, immediately after, 
of everlasting punishment and life eternal? It is 
surely not too much to say, whether we read the 
chapter or the commentary on it furnished by such 
undertakings as Dr. Barnardo’s, that Christian 
charity reaches its true proportions only ‘ while we 
look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen; for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but those which are not seen are 
eternal.” 

THE MANCHESTER CONFERENCE ON DRINKING. 

The gathering at Manchester, of from nine hundred 
to a thousand Christian ministers from the north of 


| England, to be followed by a similar gathering of 


ministers from the south, seems to betoken the open- 
ing of the eyes of the Christian Church to the gigantic 
foe with whom it has now to contend. There is evi- 
dently a deep conviction in the Christian community 
that something in the form of a great moral testimony 
by the Christian ministry is needed if any impression 
is to be made on the progress of drinking, and that if 


| such a testimony requires any act of self-denial to 
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make it effectual and impressive, the clergy may well 
be expected to take up that cross. One gentleman 
said very truly that drunkenness was the cause of nine- 
tenths of the crime, nine-tenths of the disease, nine- 
tenths of the poverty, nine-tenths of every evil thing 
that is a grief and trouble to the community. It was 
emphatically dwelt on that the drinking customs of 
the country are the great means of fostering the 
prevailing drunkenness, and that if an impression 
is to be made the one means must be taken to 
influence the other. Perhaps the most striking piece 
ot statistics presented was what related to young 
persons. One of the speakers said that in Manches- 
ter in 1873 there were six hundred and one boys and 
a hundred and forty girls under twenty apprehended 
for drunkenness. He had seen five girls under 
eighteen drunk and fighting in the streets of Barking 
at seven o’clock one Saturday night ; and at eleven, 
matters would have been worse. A member of Par- 
liament had said in the House of Commons that in a 
public-house in the East End of London on a Sunday 
evening the number of persons who entered befween 
half-past six and nine o’clock had been ascertained to 
be seven hundred and seventy, and of these two-thirds 
were young persons under twenty years of age. Such 
figures make it but too plain that the general influences 
of the time are tending towards the increase of 
drunkenness, and that unless special remedies are 
adopted, the country will go to ruin. The Conference 
came out strongly in favour of Bands of Hope to en- 
list the children at schools early in the cause of 
abstinence, and rear a wall between them and the 
customs which were so ruinous to many. 

A resolution was unanimously come to, to observe 
Sunday, May 2nd, 1875, as a day of special prayer to 
Almighty God, that our nation may be speedily de- 
livered from the great sin of drunkenness. It was 
believed that the Conference to be held by ministers 
in the south of England would join in the observance 
of this day. 


THE NEW “‘ REMONSTRANCE.” 


Mr. Gladstone’s “* Remonstrance ”’ has proved like 
the whistle of Rhoderick Dhu. So many warriors 
starting from their hiding-places we have hardly 
seen since “Essays and Reviews” burst upon the 
astonished public. Evidently a very deep chord has 
been struck in the national heart. The demand for 
the pamphlet has been unrivalled; it has brought a 
little fortune to its writer. There is a deep feeling 
that it was high time that Ultramontanism should have 
some check given to it in this country. There was 
also a considerable curiosity to know what was really 
thought of the claim to infallibility by the more in- 
telligent and independent of the English Roman 
Catholic laity. The correspondence that has been 
called forth by Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet has thrown 
much light on this question. 

In a matter of so great interest and importance, it 





will be useful to state some of the charges which Mr. 
Gladstone brings against Rome. One is, that she has | 


refurbished and paraded anew every rusty tool she 
was fondly thought to have disused. Mr. Gladstone 
quotes from the Encyclical and Syllabus in which 
Pius IX. has condemned and anathematized “ with 
fearfully energetic epithets ’— 


** Those who maintain the Liberty of the Press? Or 
the liberty of conscience and of worship. Or the 
liberty of speech. 

‘*Or who contend that Papal judgments and de- 
crees may, without sin, be disobeyed, or differed from, 
unless they treat of the rules (dogmata) of faith or 
morals. 

‘* Or who assign to the State the power of defining 
the civil rights (7a) and province of the Church, 

**Or who hold that Roman Pontiffs and Gécume- 
nical Councils have transgressed the limits of their 
power, and usurped the rights of princes. 

“Or who hold that the Church may not employ 
force. 

“Or that power, not inherent in the office of the 
Episcopate, but granted to it by the civil authority, 
may be withdrawn from it at the discretion of that 
authority. 

‘*Or that the civil immunity of the Church and its 
ministers depends upon the civil right. 

“Or that knowledge of things philosophical and 
civil may and should decline to be guided by divine 
and ecclesiastical authority. 

“Or that marriage, not sacramentally contracted, 
has a binding force. 

*¢ Or that any other religion than the Roman reli- 
gion may be established by a State. 

**@r that in ‘countries called Catholic’ the free 
exercise of other religions may laudably be allowed.” 

Mr. Gladstone refers, among other things, to the 
utter inconsistency of such doctrines with what was 
affirmed by the Irish bishops when Catholic emanci- 
pation was under discussion. In a pastoral address 
they declared on oath that the Pope’s right to inter- 
fere in civil government was not an article of the 
Catholic faith, neither were they required to believe that 
the Pope was infallible. Though the Council has not 
yet ventured to decree all the points contained in the 
Syllabus, it may be the intention that this should be 
done at other sittings. It was said that there was a 
fixed purpose to restore the temporal sovereignty, and 
if this were really counted on, it could be done only 
by an organized and devoted party in every country. 
Such measures might endanger the peace of Europe, 
and he and others were entitled to ask for information. 

From the replies to Mr. Gladstone, it appears that 
some Roman Catholics fearlessly attest the supre- 
macy of the Pope, even in the matter of civil alle- 
giance, holding his power to depose kings and 
release subjects of their allegiance, and holding that 
all this has been made, if not more decided, at least 
more universally binding, by the recent decree of 
Infallibility. Others, again, while unable to deny 
that theoretically the Pope claims such powers, 
shelter themselves under the plea that they have not 
been exercised for centuries, andthat it is practically 
out of the question to suppose that they ever shall be 
in this country. Some would seem to say that, de- 
spite the Council, they don’t believe in the inialli- 
bility at all. This rather remarkable diversity of 
opinion on the part of prominent members of a 
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Church Which makes her boast of the unity of the he | 
faith of all her people, is somewhat edifying. Stung | 
apparently by the bold utterances of Lord Acton, 
Lord Camoys, and Mr. Petre, Archbishop Manning 
issued a pastoral, virtually excommunicating every 
one who did not ex animo accept the infallibility to 
its fullest extent. And Bishop Ullathorne, of Bir- 
mingham, has declared, not only for the benefit of the 
author of the ‘‘ insulting pamphlet,” but for that of the 
public too, that ‘‘every Catholic, since the Council 
of the Vatican, is bound to believe in the infallibility 
of the Pope, when teaching’ all the faithful what 
concerns doctrine in faith and morals from the chair 
of authority, and whosoever does not so believe has 
not the Catholic faith—is no longer a child of the 
Church.” = 

The pubiic has been specially interested in the 
letters of Lord Acton, who has brought forward a 
great amount of additional evidence, showing the 
facts of the case to be even worse than Mr, Glad- 
stone affirmed. Among the other materials which 
his Lordship has published, we may note the de- 
cision of the Pope (Urban II.) at the date of the 
first Crusade, ‘‘that it is no murder to kill excom- 
municated persons,’’ which was incorporated in the 
Canon Law, and appears in every reprint of the 
‘‘Corpus Juris;” the proposition laid down by the 
greatest legislator of the medizval Church (Innocent 
III.), *‘ that allegiance must not be kept with here- 
tical princes,” which was adopted by the Council 
of Lateran, and “confirmed by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the oracle of the schools ;” the bull of Pius V., de- 
priving Elizabeth of her kingdom, and commission- 
ing an assassin to take her life;”’ and the action of 
the succeeding Pope, who pronounced the murder of 
the Huguenots, in the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
to be “a glorious and holy action.” 

There is surely something both strange and signi- 
ficant inso many oi Rome’s sons bearing their testi- 
mony against her. It is the old story—a house 
divided against itself. We may be sure that Rome 
will either compel them to be silent, or to leave her 
pale. It might be disastrous to lose them ; but it 
is a great dea] more disastrous to retain them within 
‘the holy pale.” 


MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY IN DUBLIN. 
. . . | 
Dublin has been the scene of a religious movement | 


without a parallel,-we believe, in its previous history. 

Mr. Moody’s meetings in the Exhibition Hall Save 
been attended by as many as sixteen thousand per- 
sons. The other meetings, both of a more general 
and a more special kind, have been carried on with a 
degree of success which the experience of hardly any 
other large town has surpassed. Among Roman | 
Catholics there has been a great impression, all the | 
more that the addresses which they have heard have 
not been at all controversial, and the object of the 
speaker has evidently been, not to gain them over to 
a Church, but to gain them over to the Saviour. The 
lesson from this as to how to gain the Roman| 


Catholics of Ireland is very plain, and very important. 





What an amount of good might not be done in 
Ireland at the present time if addresses of the same 
| quality were offered in every part of the country! 
One very remarkable feature of the movement is 
found in the friendly tone of the secular press, not 
even excepting some of the Roman Catholic news- 
papers. The testimony of the correspondent of the 
Times is valuable and important. He pronounces the 
revival to be beyondanything that Ireland has ever expe- 
rienced at any former period. Criticizing Mr. Moody’s 
oratorical attainments, he pronounces them in many 


| respects below the mark of the average of educated 


preachers. What, then, is the secret of his power ? 


‘‘ His great earnestness is, perhaps, the secret of it. 
His heart as well as his head seems to be full of his 
subject, and he has no difficulty in giving effective 
expression to his thoughts. The evident absence of 
any effort at self-display, but rather a sensitive avoid- 
ance of it, helps to obtain for him a favourable re- 
ception, and he never fails to keep the attention of a 
vast multitude riveted, and to enlist their feelings by 
the ready flow of his discourses, in which persuasion 
and argument were blended with many apt illustra- 
tions and personal incidents. Mr. Sankey possesses 
a voice of great volume, and he manages it with much 
skill, though it has not been properly educated. His 
utterance is remarkably distinct, and he is able by 
himself to fill with vocal sound a building in which 
from ten thousand to fifteen thousand people are con- 
gregated. There is a special collection of hymns, set 
to airs, which catch at once the popular ear. Some 


of them are original, others are modifications of fa-" 


miliar songs, but all appear to be in the highest 
favour, though there is no poe try in them, and though 
even their orthodoxy may be doubted in one or two 
points. 

‘‘The services were characterized by a reverence 
and devotion which were extraordinary, considering 
that the multitude was composed of literally every 
creed and class, and that many hundreds who pressed 
for admission two hours before the doors were opened 
were attracted only by curiosity, and some by a love 
of amusement, conceiving that they would find in the 
proceedings something to excite their ridicule. But 
the first prayer, or the reading of a passage of Scrip- 
ture, and still more surely the fervid exhortations of 
Mr. Moody, whose manner, tone, and words brought 
home to all the conviction that he at least was terribly 
in earnest, dispelled all ideas of the ludicrous, and 
made the most light-hearted and careless youths listen 
with deep attention and apparent interest. There was 


| something very impressive in the breathless stillness 
| which pervaded the vast assemblage covering the 


whole area of the Exhibition Palace from end to end 
| during the delivery of Mr. Moody’s most solemn utter- 
ances or Mr. Sankey’s plaintive songs. There were 
no demonstrations of emotion such as may be seen 
in other revival meetings—no apparent excitement, 
but a very marked and universal reverence, and also 
an enthusiasm which was all the more intense be- 
cause it was subdued. Let those who think they can 
do so account for the movement, and explain, if they 
can, what it is which brought together such immense 
congregations every day for six weeks, and produced 
such extraordinary effects. The fact itself is memo- 
rable and suggestive.” 


[Vote.—Our attention has been called to an expres- 
sion in our notice in November of the work in Belfast, 
which has been deemed disrespectful to the working 
classes. We are sorry that our notice was not so 
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worded as to show that that expression did not convey 
our own ideas, but what might be said by an op- 
ponent. ] 

‘* EVANGELICAL RETREATS.” 

Mr. Bickersteth of Hampstead has propounded a 
new plan, so far as the Protestant Church is concerned, 
for advancing the spiritual life of the clergy. Ob- 
serving that “retreats”? were becoming a power in 
other quarters, he conceived the idea of introducing 
them among the Evangelical clergy of the Church. 
Some friends having met, it was determined to insti- 
tute meetings, to last for three days, to be attended 
by not more than twenty-four brethren, to be presided 
over by a brother of experience, and of suitable gifts and 
graces, the time to be spent in conversation, medita- 
tion, and prayer, and the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper. It was agreed that the first meeting should 
be held at Hampstead, in October last, and that 
Canon Thorold should be the president. The meet- 
ings took place accordingly, and Mr. Bickersteth thus 
specifies the arrangements for one of the days, and 
sums up the impressions of the whole :— F 

“8. Holy Communion, with brief address, by Rev. 
Canon Fremantle. 

‘9. Breakfast at vicarage. 

‘¢ to. Prayer and address by President, on I Johni. 7. 

“10.45. Silent meditation. 

‘‘t1. Conversational study of Holy Scripture, 
2 Peter i. I—ITI. 

‘*12.45¢ Walk, or conversation in lodgings (two 
and two). 

“2, Dinner at vicarage. 

‘*¢3. Walk, or conversation in lodgings (two and 
two). 

“4 Private meditation and prayer in lodgings or 
in church. 

*5.30. Tea at vicarage, and reading a devotional 
book aloud. 

«7. Short service in church, with address by Presi- 
dent, on Eph. ii. 19. 

«8. Silent meditation and prayer on suggested 
topics. 

**8.40. Supper at vicarage. 

‘¢9.15. Devotional meeting ; and, 9.45, retire. 

“IT am sure that all who were present will bear 
witness to the holy and blessed influence which per- 
vaded this season of fraternal communion. The 
brother that presided over us, and on whom so much 
depended, was filled with the spirit of power and of 
love and of asound mind. His words searched the 
hearts of all, and drew us to the foot of the Cross. 
Many there testified that they had not known such a 
season of refreshment for years past. Some said that 
those days were to them as the days of heaven upon 
the earth. For myself I could only feel that, after 
twenty-six years’ experience as a pastor, it was like a 
reordination to the work of the ministry. The time 
seemed only too short to us all, and the desire ex- 

ressed was universal for a renewal of our conference 

ere, if God will, next October ; and for the multipli- 
cation of centres of such clerical reunions in other 
parts of our land.” 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH’S NOTES ON AMERICA. 


Dr. Tulloch has been giving his impressions of 
Americaand American churches inthe periodical which 
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he edits—the Home and'Foreign Missionary Record 
of the Church of Scotland. On the whole~his impres- 
sions are favourable, and they are expressed with 
kindliness and candour. His last paper bears on the 
social position of American clergymen, the character 
of the worship and teaghing in the several churches, 
and the Divinity Schools, or, as they are called in that 
country, Theological Seminaries. 

The old idea that used to find countenance in this 
country that the American preacher was a half-starved 
drudge, who preached on Sundays and ploughed and 
delved the rest of the week, Dr. Tulloch declares to 
have no foundation in the present state of things. In 
general, in towns and flourishing villages, his position 
is upon the whole as secure as at home. His life 
tenure of office is indeed not secured, and it may 
sometimes happen that he is set aside under painful 
circumstances. “ But, generally speaking, the position 
of a clergyman doing his duty well is well assured. 
Such a clergyman is as likely to command his people, 
as his people to command him. And so far as social 
importance is concerned, a Christian minister in 
America occupies a place comparable to that of any 
class of clergymen at home.” The heads of many of 
the most important colleges are clergymen. Many of 
the professors and of the chief supporters of the col- 
leges are so too. And in general culture it is admitted 
that among the clergy there are often more learned 
and accomplished men than even some of their class- 
mates who have risen to the top of the learned profes- 
sions, and enjoy ten times their income. In regard to 
income, in some exceptional cases it is much higher 
than in Scotland, and the average may be 1,000 dollars, 
or £200 a year, not much less than the average at 
home.” 

As to the manner of clergymen in the pulpit, there 
is more variety and freedom of utterance than at home, 
and occasionally smart things are said, which we 
should judge objectionable in sucha place. When 
prayers are extempore, there is more of the vivacity 
and directness characteristic of the pulpit, and fewer 
of those stereotyped or liturgical phrases which occur 
so often in extempore prayers at home. The most 
objectionable feature of American worship is the 
praise. The very efforts that have been made to 
improve it have sometimes had the very opposite 
effect. To the system of select paid choirs, frequently 
composed of professional singers, very great objections 
are taken. ‘‘ The effect of this has been largely to 
silence the American congregations in the service of 
praise. They listen to the choir, generally called a 
quartette, or two male and two female voices, instead 
of joining heartily in praise along with it. The con- 
sequence is,a comparative lifelessness in this part of 
the service, which at once strikes a British worshipper, 
and which many Americans themselves deplore as an 
obvious defect.” . 

In regard to the divinity schools of America, some 
are incorporated with the university system, but the 
greater number are apart. Of these there are said to 
be upwards of a hundred ; the Baptists having seven- 
teen, the Presbyterians eighteen, Congregationalists 
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seven, Protestant Episcopal twelve, Methodist Epis- 
copal ten, and Roman Catholics eighteen. The 
regular curriculum extends to three sessions, though 
the student is encouraged to return for a fourth year, 
for special branches of study. Dr. Tulloch says, in 
conclusion, ‘If the fruits of theological culture in 
America are not in all respects, any more than élse- 
where, all that could be desired, the blame does not 
lie in the system of culture, or the churches which 
have done so much to furnish it. It is evident, in 
short, that the American churches, no less than our 
home churches, have striven to maintain some ideal 
of learning and attainment, as conditions of authorised 
work in them. They are not, to say the least, behind 
us in this respect. In respect of the enthusiasm and 


liberality with which they maintain and encourage | 


their divinity schools, they are considerably in advance 
of us.” 


M. BERSIER OF PARIS AND HIS LITURGY. 


M. Bersier is acknowledged to be among the 
greatest, if not the greatest, preacher in France. His 
ecclesiastical connection is not with the Reformed 
Church, but with that small body of free churchmen 
with which M. de Pressensé, M. Fisch, and others 
are connected. He has just had a large new church 
erected in the Avenue de la Grande Armée, at a 
cost of 300,000 francs. Not being under the 
orders of any ecclesiastical court or official, he has 
determined to introduce quite a new style of worship. 
Recoiling from the excessive bareness and stiffness of 
the old French Reformed method, he has gone, by a 





present and the past by introducing those precious 
elements of edification which Christian antiquity has 
transmitted to us: so that a spiritual unity in Christ 
may be felt through the voice of believers of all ages, 
in spite of the divisions which at present exist. 

‘* Lastly, to ‘restore to the Holy Communion that 
central place which is due to it in Christian worship, 
of which it is the most elevated expression; to return, 
in this respect, to the true and primitive teaching of 
the Reformed Church. That Church, in fact, instead 
of only seeing in the communion, like too many Pro- 
testants of the present day, a mere symbol and simple 
memorial of the death of Christ, affirms clearly in its 
most ancient liturgy that the Saviour, after having 
offered for sin one only sacrifice of which the Holy 
Communion announces the perpetual efficacy, is pre- 
sent at the holy table, and there gives himself to 


| those who receive Him by faith.’ ” 


kind of leap, to the liturgical plan. The liturgy | 


which he has introduced is termed by him “ Liturgie 
aVusage des Eglises Réformées,” and is framed on 
the principle of endeavouring to conserve those 
benefits of liturgical worship which have best stood 
the test of time and experience. It is not intended to 
supersede extempore prayer. But M. Bersier’s mind 
moves strongly in the direction of the liturgical, and 
feels deeply the bareness of the traditional worship 
of the Protestant churches of France. 

In his preface to the Liturgy he enumerates the 


following as the objects which he has in view (we | 


quote from the correspondent of the Guardian) :— 


‘¢ To restore to public worship, common prayer, and 


adoration their legitimate place, which has been too | 


exclusively usurped by the sermon. 
‘¢To affirm, in and by those prayers and public 
worship, the faith of the Church itself. 


«¢ To make the congregation participate directly, by | 
their responses, in divine worship, instead of remain- | 


ing as hitherto only a mute audience. 

‘“‘ To restore to the Scriptures their proper place in 
divine worship, instead of making them a mere pro- 
logue to the sermon. 

“While preserving the faculty of extemporary 
prayer, to express in the liturgical prayers what always 


The new church has been planned in accordance 
with these views. The pulpit is not in the centre, but 
at one of the corners of the apse, the communion- 
table being in the centre, and bearing an open Bible 
and a cross, according to the practice of the Lutheran 
Church. The people are directed to kneel at prayer, 
and to stand to sing. At the opening of the church 
M. Bersier entered in black gown and bands, placed 
himself in front of the communion-table, and remained 
in the attitude of prayer, while the organ playeda volun- 
tary. The service opened with the old French form, 
‘‘ Notre aide soit au nom du Pére,” and among other 
parts of the service was the reading of the Confession 
of Beza, long familiar and dear to French ears. 

So complete a revolution in the mode of service has 
naturally caused much comment and excitement in 
the Protestant community of Paris and France. 


THE BIBLE AT THE NORTH POLE. 


We have been hearing not a little of late of the 
heroism of the members of the Austrian navy who 
have returned from their expedition to the Arctic 
regions. In several places, Stockholm, Hamburg, 
and Vienna, they were welcomed with enthusiastic 
demonstrations of admiration. It is interesting to 
find that there was a point of contact between these 
men and the operations of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Mr. Millard, the Society’s agent at 
Vienna, explains this in the following letter :— 

‘The Bible Society had an interest in the Austrian 
Arctic Expedition, to some unknown, by others for- 
gotten; but on the return of the brave seamen who 
have risked their lives for the cause of nautical 
science, the fact has been brought to our notice 
again, in a very simple but pleasing form. In our 
Annual Report for 1873, page 98, special mention is 
made of the fact that the Expedition, before its de- 


| parture, was supplied by us at Trieste with the Holy 


ought to be asked of God in public worship, so that | 


neither the church nor the congregation may be de- 
pendent on the preacher for their permanent require- 
ments, 


“To affirm the union between the church of the | 


Scriptures in the Croat, German, and Italian lan- 
guages, corresponding with the nationalities of the 
ship’s crew and officers. In the account lately given 
by Messrs. Weiprecht and Payer, of their sojourn in 
the gloomy and ice-bound districts of the North, a 
quiet, unobtrusive passage occurs, which to Bible 
distributors and Bible friends cannot fail to be in- 
teresting. The communication is simply but signifi- 
cantly this, that it was the custom on board the ship, 
daily, toread a chapter of the Bible to the assembled 
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ship’s company. For a priest, who had volunteered 
his services, it appears that no room could be found 
on board; but the Bible was considered an essential 
part of the outfit, and subsequently it was in con- 
stant use. The fact, simple as it is, appears to me 
so interesting as'‘to deserve mention in the Records 
of the Society. 

“What may have been the impression created by 
the Word of God perused in the Arctic night of 
many months, amidst towering icebergs, and, as it 
were, upon the very confines of eternity? Per- 
chance we may hear more when the glaring festivities 
of the moment and the stormy welcome of the thou- 
sands have subsided.” 


BELGIUM—STREAKS OF LIGHT. 


“The Evangelical Society or Christian Missionary 
Church of Belgium”? is the title of asociety, or church, 
which labours to scatter the seed of the Word in the 
very popish community of Belgium. The society 
evidently carries on its labour under much discourage- 
ment. Their thirty-sixth Annual Report says that 
no doubt religious questions are much discussed at 
the present day, the temporal sovereignty and the 
like, but these do not lift men’s souls towards heaven, 
nor excite souls to seek eternal life. The Romish 
Church was never more opposed than now to the true 
gospel of Christ. ‘‘ Consequently faith in all that is 
superior to the world fades from those who know no 
religion but Romanism, and infidelity and indifferent- 
ism increases, These influences ever aggravate the 
inaccessible condition of the population which we 
would lead to the noble and divine truths of Christi- 
anity.” 

Nevertheless, there are influences for good, and some 
fruit. 


“ Among instances of good, mention is made of a 
poor uneducated miner, who often stopped the mouths 
of leading advocates of infidelity, strong in faith and 
noted for his believing prayers ; of a poor woman who 
loved sacred singing, so that when she could sing no 
more, she loved to have her friends singing round her, 
and as if in prayer she sat on her bed with her hands 
joined, her eyes to heaven, and her spirit evidently 
above ; of a poor cinder-gatherer who, hearing that 
in England poor people helped Mr. Miiller of Bristol 
by small gifts, resolved to lay aside five centimes from 
the value of each basket of coal picked from the refuse 
of a public work, and at the year’s end gave seventy- 
nine francs (£3 6s.) in addition to her ordinary sub- 
scription to the Church’s funds !” 


SPAIN—DEBUT OF FATHER TORNOS. 


Mr. Jameson, of the United Presbyterian Mission | 
in Madrid, writes that Sunday, the rst of November, 
was a memorable day in the Evangelical work of 





Madrid. In the first place, his church, enlarged to 
contain a thousand, was reopened ; secondly, Father 
“*Tornos, a recent convert, and one of the most cele- | 
brated preachers in Madrid, came out as a Protestant | 
preacher ; and, in the third place, the first of a series | 
of Evangelical Tracts was largely circulated among 
the people. The opening of the church and preach- 
ing of Father Tornos was intimated by large and 


conspicuous posters all over Madrid—‘“ The Bible is 
the only rule in religion; the well-known Padre 
Tornos will commence his discourses on the sacred 
book in Leganitos.” 

The audience was crowded, chiefly of men, and 
attentive. 


“We all,” says Mr. Jameson, “Don Angel 
Blanco Fernandez, Don Cipriano Tornos, and I, 
took part in the service, Padre Tornos preaching the 
sermon. This last was a most eloquent appeal to 
the people to read and study the Holy Scriptures, as 
the only fountain of light to the mind or comfort to 
the heart. There was not a word of controversy in 
it except with sinners, to get them to take the Bible. 
I doubt not that many heard with wonder words of 
the gospel, true and simple, for the first time; and 
our prayer is that such audiences may not be simply 
for the first few times, and from mere curiosity, but 
that there may be originated a movement towards 
the Word of God which; may have the happiest 
effects on Spanish society.” 


Mr. Jameson, reserving further details for future 
letters, thus concludes :— 


“ Let me ask for the earnest prayers of the brethren 
at home, that the good beginning may be only the 
first drops of a copious shower, which will ere long 
fall on dry and parched Spain. We trust in the 
Master. He has very visibly and unmistakably 
shown us his guiding hand during all the past year, 
and we are full of hope and trust for the future. Pray 
for us, that we may be able to work with wisdom and 
tact ; that those of us who preach may be touched our- 
selves, so that we may impress and rouse others; and 
that the people may receive with meekness the true 


Word of God.” 


BOHEMIA.—REFORMED CHURCH SYNOD. 


The country of John Huss must ever possess a great 
interest for Protestant hearts. We are glad to find 
encouraging tokens of Christian progress recorded in 
a letter from Pastor Kaspar to Dr. Blackwood, pub- 
lished in Zvangelical Christendom. The Synod, or 
representative body, meets once in three years, and 
has been recently holding its session. 


“‘ This year,” says Mr, Kaspar, ‘‘ the Synod met at 
Prague, in June, and it was expected that probably 
its deliberations would be very stormy. The sittings 
continued during two weeks; the discussions were 
full and animated enough, but we have every reason 
to be thankful for the result ; for very soon it appeared 
that misconstructions and misunderstandings lay at 
the bottom of all the trouble, and the chief represen- 
tative of the dissenting party declared in full session 
that he felt bound to look at the disputed points in a 
very different way than he did before. 

‘It will perhaps interest you to know the issue of 
one or two discussions. To begin with the case of 
the rationalistic pastor of Prague. His position and 
tendency were almost unanimously (against one dis- 
senting vote), and in very strong terms, condemned, 
and the executive authorities of the Church were re- 
quested to put a stop to his abusing the pulpit of an 
Evangelical church. Some time afterwards he was 
suspended from his functions, and there is every pro- 
bability that in the end he will be deposed from the 
pastoral office. 

‘A great deal of attention has also been paid to 
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| 
Sunday-schools, to preaching-stations, and other | 
efforts for the spread of the gospel, all of which have 
been warmly recommended ; and there is scarcely any 
work or labourer that does not feel encouraged by the 
spirit manifested throughout the sitting of the Synod 
—a cheering sign this of the growing earnestness and 
spirituality among our people.” 


IlIl.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


PROJECTED LIYVINGSTONIAN MISSIONS. 


There seems to be abundant zeal in favour of 
missionary enterprise in the regions consecrated by 
the life and death of Dr. Livingstone, the chief 
anxiety being lest any collision should occur between 
the different bodies who are hastening to the field. 

The original intention of the Universities’ Mission 
(which was so closely associated with Dr. Livingstone 
in its earlier but very disastrous history) in favour of 
stations in the interior, is about to be taken up by 
Dr. Steere, Bishop of East Africa, who is engaged 
in planting a station at Mataka, near Lake Ny- 
assa. This mission is expected to sail from this 
country in April. Its head is to be the Rev. G. A. 
James, Dartford, and the mission staff is to consist 
of two clergymen, a schoolmaster, a doctor, a gar- 
dener, a carpenter, and a shoemaker. Dr. Steere 
and Mr. James are engaged in looking out for such 
men, who, besides possessing a missionary spirit, are 
expected to be qualified to take part in carpentry, | 
shoemaking, sewing, tinkering, elementary surgery, 
and last, not least, cookery. They are to be led by 
Dr. Steere in person to their destination. 

The Foreign Mission Committee of the Established 
Church of Scotland lately appointed a sub-committee | 
to make inquiries and arrangements for a similar mis- | 
sion. This sub-committee have recommended another | 
station near Lake Nyassa, and have been in friendly | 
communication with Bishop Steere and his friends | 
for such a locality as would enable them to work | 
together. A suitable station has been recommended, 
and the committee are engaged in further preliminary 
inquiries, before committing themselves to the under- 
taking. The Rev. Dr. Macrae, of Hawick, is actively 
at work with a view to the establishment of the first 
mission of the Church of Scotland in Africa. 

The Free Church of Scotland has also had her | 
eyes directed to the Nyassa region. It is now some | 
months since it was stated in these columns, that Dr. 
Stewart of South Africa, the old companion of Dr. 
Livingstone (as his interesting papers in this Magazine 
show), had formed the design of a settlement to be 
called Livingstonia, which should at once perpetuate 
the name and embody the ideas of the great traveller. 
Dr. Stewart has been working diligently in further- 
ance of this plan, and the settlement which he con- 
templates will be on the southern or western bank of 
Nyassa, quite far enough from the others to avoid 
interference, and near enough to admit of co-opera- 
tion. 

Some extracts which Dr. Macrae has from Sir 











Bartle Frere, Dr. Livingstone, and others show most 
impressively the terrible condition to which’ the slave- 
trade has brought the miserable inhabitants of Central 
Africa. When Dr. Livingstone first visited the lake 
in 1861, large numbers of men, women, and children 
were everywhere around, engaged in agriculture over 
the numerous valleys near the Nyassa. ‘ We never 
suffered,” says Dr. Livingstone, ‘from impudence, 
loss of property, or were endangered, unless among 
people familiar with slavery.” 

‘* How the prospect blackens,” says Dr. Macrae, 
‘when the murderous slaver, with his band, spring 
like vultures upon their prey! Here is a picture of 
death and misery occurring before their capture, de- 
scribed in a despatch of Sir Bartle Frere, May 29th, 
1873 :—‘ No imagination could depict a life so hope- 
lessly brutalising and retrograde, as that forced on a 
people who pass their time in habitual fear of the 
slave-hunter. The midnight sowings and reapings ; 
the unceremonious marriages and births, which bring 
nothing but care and fear to the parents; the con- 
stant flittings and exilings; the concealment of any- 


| thing worth taking ; the life of constant terror and 


anxiety—are enough to sink the highest race to the 
level of the brutes. Hearing such things, and know- 
ing that they have continued, not for a thirty years’ 


| war, but for generations and ages, one wonders, not 


that the people are no better, but that they are still 
higher than brutes, or that they have not, at best, long 
since sunk to the level of Australian savages.’ 

‘*The horror deepens in the advancing operations. 
Livingstone was an eye-witness to the following scene, 
which he describes in a despatch, November 14th, 
1871. It was market-day in the interior, and 
the assemblage between two and three thousand 
people. ‘The majority of the market-people were 


| women, many of them very pretty.’ He describes the 
| great variety of articles they brought, and their mode 


of dealing, which was very fair. ‘At first,’ says he, 
‘my presence made them all afraid; but, wishing to 
gain their confidence, which my enemies tried to 
undermine or prevent, I went among them frequently, 
and when they saw no harm in me, became very 
gracious. The bargaining was the finest acting I ever 


| saw.” Now mark the oncome of the murderous slavers ! 


‘I had left the market,’ he says, ‘ only a minute or 
two, when three men began to fire into the dense 
crowd around them; another party, down at the 
canoes, rained their balls on the panic-struck multitude 
that rushed into these vessels. All threw away their 
goods, the men forgot the paddles, the canoes were 


| jammed in the creek and could not be got out quick 
| enough, so many men and women sprang into the 


water. ... It was horrible to see one head after 
another disappear, some calmly, others throwing their 


| arms high upward towards the Great Father of all, and 


going down. The Arabs estimated the loss at between 
four and five hundred souls. When the fring 


| began on the terror-stricken crowd at the canoes, 


Tagamoio’s band began their assault on the people in 
the west of the river, and continued to fire all day. I 
counted seventeen villages in flames, and the next day 
S1x.” 

‘“‘ A still deepening tale of horrors is revealed by 
the march. This is a scene witnessed by Captain 
Elton, acting deputy of Dr. Kirk, so late as Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1873. It was the driving of a slave-gang, 
three hundred in all. ‘ One gang ot lads and women, 
chained together with iron neck-rings, was in a 
horrible state, their lower extremities coated with dry 
mud and their own excrement, and torn with thorns ; 
their bodies mere frameworks, and their skeleton 
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limbs tightly stretched over with wrinkled parchment- 
like skin. One wretched woman had been flung 
against a tree for slipping her rope, and came scream- 
ing up to us for protection, with one eye half out, 
and the side of her face and bosom streaming with 
blood.’ ” 


Such are the dark places of the earth which Chris- 
tian love is hastening to visit. A thousand blessings go 
with all who in the Lord’s name seek to tell the story 
of the gospel to these unhappy victims of the devil 
and his angels ! 


MAJOR MALAN AND THE KAFFIR CHIEF. 


Major Malan, who is known so favourably for his 
earnest and disinterested labours in South Africa, has 
written an account of a large tract of country, inha- 
bited by the Gealeka Kaffirs, known as “ the fighting 
tribe.’’ The great bulk of them had never heard the 
gospel, and there is no missionary among them or 
near them. The population of the field where Major 
Malan proposes to labour for a year is between twenty 


«It was bitterly cold next morning, so I sent Kreli 
a present of two pounds of coffee and four pounds of 
sugar for him and his people, to warm them. After 
breakfast I went to visithim. I had scarcely returned, 
| when one of his counsellors came to the mission- 
‘ house to ask money in his name, as he was sending 
| one of his daughters in marriage to a distant chief, 
| for her outfit. It is a Kaffir custom to beg. At first 
| I refused, saying that my expenses in living among 
the Kaffir people were so great. But afterwards I 
| remembered the Lord’s word, ‘Give to him that 
asketh,’ so I went to his hut and gave him some 
money.” 


OPIUM IN CHINA. 


Mr. Hudson Taylor, a medical missionary from 
| China, ina recent letter, bears precise and emphatic 
| testimony to the progress which the use of opium is 

making in the country, and adverts to the determina- 
| tion of the Chinese, by cultivating it themselves, to 
| drive out the foreign traffic in the drug. 


«¢ When I compare the present state of China with 
that of twenty years ago, the contrast is startling. 


and thirty thousand. Kreli is the name of the chief | Then the traffic in the drug was contraband ; away 


of this tribe, and Major Malan thus describes his visit 
to him :— 


“‘ Yesterday we rode early to see Kreli, the greatest 
of all the Kaffir chiefs. As we neared his kraal we 
met him coming to see us. He and his counsellors 
sat down on the grass. He remembered my having 
preached to him in 1872. Our business was soon 
settled. It came on unexpectedly to rain in the after- 
noon. We had had norain forweeks. WhenIreturned 
to Teduka, I heard that Kreli, who had come on to the 
shop near the mission-house, had asked shelter and a 
night’s hospitality from Mr. Leslie. I felt sure this was 
an answer to prayer for the spread of the gospel 
among his tribe, and perhaps the conversion of Kreli. 
Told my brethren, determining to go and visit 


him in his hut, and preach to him and his counsel- | 


lors. It was a wild night, but we had only a few 


hundred yards to go. Oh, what a circle were seated | 


round that log fire! What a knot of souls for the 
gospel to gather in! Keli, the greatest, the most 
influential, and withal, as a man, the most manly of 
Kaffir chiefs, and his counsellors! How it touched 
my heart! Kreli has often heard the gospel. I 
therefore gave him as a warning from God the 
parable in Luke xiv. 31, 32. This portion of God’s 
word was pressed on my mind as peculiarly suitable 
for Kreli when I was in England, and I desired, if I 
should ever see him again, to put it before him. 
Now I had the opportunity ; and the Lord recalled 
his word tome as I rode towards his kraal in the 
morning. I told him, ‘ You, Kreli, are chief of the 
Gealekas, the greatest of all the Kaffir chiefs; you 


have many warriors, but you cannot fight against | 


God. Sit down; consult whether you can conquer 


death and judgment for sin? Whether you can con- 
quer God? If you cannot, now accept his conditions 
of peace—forgiveness of sins, eternal life through 
the Lord Jesus Christ, his Son.’ It was perfectly 
marvellous the stillness of those warriors while I 
Not a 


proclaimed to them the Word of God! 
movement, not a cough, not a word. 


from the free ports the dens for opium-smoking were 
few and hidden, and the number of smokers was com- 
paratively small. Now, the trade is legalised; the 
dens are unblushingly opened in large public streets ; 
| and the number of victims has increased at least ten- 
fold ; in some districts well known to me, I incline to 
| think it has increased fully a hundredfold. 
| As a medical missionary, I am but too familiar 
| with the moral and physical evils wrought, directly 
and indirectly, by the use of opium. Many of them 
| have often been dwelt upon, but there is one result 
| which, during the last two years, has filled me with 
| grave concern—the rapid increase in the consumption 
of spirituous liquors, and consequent increase of 
| drunkenness and misery. The use of a sedative and 
| astringent narcotic affects the appetite, impairs diges- 
tion, and lowers the vital powers. Stimulants are re- 
| sorted to with temporary relief, and habits, expensive, 
and every way prejudicial, result. The number of 
retail shops for the sale of these beverages has in- 
creased threefold in the last five years in some dis- 
tricts I am acquainted with, according to native 
testimony, ccnfirmed by my own observations. 

‘‘ Have these facts been sufficiently dwelt on in 
connection with their undoubted cause, the opium 
| traffic? Fifteen years ago drunkenness was rare; 
now it is very common. And many persons who 
have escaped the seductions of the pipe are falling 
victims to the cup, to the ruin of their families ; for 
the opium-smoker does not drink alone. In several 
districts total abstinence societies have been formed 
| through my efforts; but while we are saving units, 
| drink is ruining its thousands. 

‘‘ Some years ago I had charge of an hospital for a 
time, one wing of which was devoted to the cure of 
| opium-smokers. They paid for their board, and 
some of them came ten, twelve, and even fifteen days’ 
| journey to the hospital, remaining a month or more, 

and then having the long journey home again. The 
labour and expense to which these poor men went 
speaks volumes as to their sufferings and the weight 
of their bondage.” ° 
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ANDREW GRAY’S STORY. 








CHAPTER I. 


“ That early time 
Lingered for long about the heart and tongue ; 
We had been natives of one happy clime, 
And its dear accent to our memory clung.” 


“ESP passers-by 
+ would have 
y, smiled had 
they guessed 
the feeling of 
excitement 
which | filled 
the mind of a 
quiet-looking 
Hy, little boy who 
stood. at the 
door of a 
house wait- 
/,, ing for admit- 
, tance. Itwas 
(ie an ordinary 
= dwelling in a 
“busy tho- 
_roughfare, 
from which 
’ private resi- 
dences were gradually disappearing to make 
way for shops and warehouses. But Dr. 
Ramsay’s door still remained unchanged, 
with its broad white steps stretching in- 
vitingly to the street. Dozens of people ran 
up and down those steps every day, often 
eager enough on their mission. Anxious 
mothers with children sickening for fever, 
servants with urgent messages, all ringing the 
bell without any anxiety as to how its tones 
might sound in the ears of the doctor’s ser- 
vant, who certainly never quickened his 
measured tread to satisfy their impatience. 

But I, Andrew Gray, as I stood at the door of 
the doctor’s house on that May afternoon, had 
no sense of the urgency of my errand. My 
father happened to be ailing, as he not un- 
frequently was, though he seldom had medical 
advice. Just as I was leaving for school that 
day, however, my mother told me to ring the 
doctor’s bell as I passed, and ask him to call 
round, reminding me emphatically as I hur- 
ried away not to forget the message. 

My practical mother did not guess the charm 
which being the bearer of this message had 
for me, nor how little likelihood there was of 
my forgetting to deliver it. Dr. Ramsay 
had been, ever since I could remember, the 
object of my boyish worship. It is true my 
devotion had scarcely more to feed upon than 
IV. n.s. 
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,an- occasional kindly pat on the head, or a 








hurried “ Well, Andrew, how’s the world 
using you ?” when I chanced to meet him on 
my way to school; but the salutation seemed 


|to tingle pleasantly through my Highland 


bonnet for hours after, and sufficed to make 
the day an eventful one to me. 

In the Scotch borough which was our 
home there were the usual gradations of 
provincial society, and I must explain that 
our social position did not admit us into the 
circle in which Dr. Ramsay moved. Still the 
doctor seemed to belong to everybody, and 
seeing that each patient regarded him as _ his 
or her property, he was naturally not unfre- 
quently a topic of conversation amongst them. 


His unmarried, childless condition seemed to |}. 


excite the compassion of my mother and her 
homely intimates. I often heard him bewailed 
in our little parlour by the worthy matrons 
as “a lost kind o’ man, with nobody but 
that fearsome-like Miss Barbara for company ; 
‘deed it’s a wonder to see the poor man so 
worldlike as he is,” my mother would add 
in a tone of patronising pity, which always 
jarred upon one of the listeners at least; for 
I was at that boyish period imbued with the 
notion that pity should be reserved for unmanly 
weakness. But when Dr. Ramsay came, with 
his dignified gait and prompt movements, 
on one of his professional visits, giving his 
commands in his clear, full-toned voice, I 
observed that pity was not the feeling which 
he inspired in the mind of anybody, so he re- 
mained the object of my unalloyed worship. 
I had often glanced furtively towards the 
doctor’s door as on my way to school, making 
a little détour on purpose to pass it, and 
occasionally, when it chanced to be open, I 
had caught a glimpse of the charmed interior ; 
but till this afternoon it had never been my 
happy lot to mount the alluring flight of steps. 
I stood waiting with a mixture of anxiety and 
delight, wondering whether I might not have 
rung the bell too loudly, or if I had rung it 
at all. Presently the servant appeared, open- 
ing the door as wide as if he had been going 
tv admit a carriage and pair instead of a 
small, mouse-coloured little boy. It was a 
trying moment, but I managed to stammer 
forth my message. His quiet, “This way, 
sir,’ was rather reassuring, and I followed 
him closely as he led the way across the hall 
to the doctor’s room. He closed the door 
behind me, and I stood in the middle of the 
floor glancing round with as much interest 
21 
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as ever devout pilgrim gazed for the first time 
at the shrine of his patron saint. 

The room was very unlike any I had ever 
seen before. I had heard people call it a 
“dingy hole,” but to my dazzled eyes it 
seemed a temple worthy of my hero. And 
when I read fairy stories afterwards, I won- 
dered why the good fairies who spirited little 
boys to delightful places, did not make any 
of them alight in such a room as this. It is 
true it was dim and sober-tinted in its colour- 
ing. Instead of the cream-coloured paper, 
with falling bunches of roses, which decorated 
the wall of our “best room,” it was lined 
with books—large leather-bound volumes, 
with only a sprinkling of gayer bindings in 
one of the panels. Some of the old books 
were evidently in disuse, for over them were 
hung portraits of men in powdered wigs with 
rosy cheeks, and one or two grim-looking 
soldiers, with long, black locks, falling on 
dark burnished coats of mail. A window 
opened out into the little garden behind, but 
dark, heavy hangings almost closed the pas- 
sage. Near it there stood a high-backed, elbow 
chair, and on a little table beside lay a piece 
of knitting and a pair of spectacles. “Miss 
Barbara's spectacles,” I thought, as I glanced 
round uneasily to see whether that formidable 
and, to me, historical personage might not be 
secreted among the dark hangings. And 
then my eye lighted on something which 
interested me more than the knitting or the 
spectacles. On one of the carved oak-chairs 
there was seated, not Miss Barbara, but a 
lovely, waxen creature, with golden ringlets 
and half-extended arms. The blue eyes were a 
trifle too azure and staring wide open, to be 
sure ; but, as I afterwards learnt, by pulling 
the proper string the nerve of the eyelid 
would be suitably affected, and the blue orbs 
would close, though perhaps a little too 
abruptly to be in keeping with the style of 
the languishing beauty. 

I had not got beyond a certain admiration 
for those wonderful waxen creations which I 
had only viewed from afar in shop windows, 
for, having no sister of my own, I had never 
handled them with that familiarity which, 
in their case, occasionally breeds contempt. 
I felt sure that I should not be capable of 
visiting them with those inquisitorial tortures 
which my schoolmates sometimes boasted of 
inflicting on their sisters’ darlings. But to 
whom could this doll belong? Did the stern 
Miss Barbara, in her privacy, resort to such 
a solace ? or could the doctor keep it for his 
secret amusement, I wondered ? for I knew 
that no child lived in the house. 





While I stood transfixed by the steady 
stare of the doll’s beady eyes, there came} 
suddenly rolling in at the open window a 
big, soft ball. Had Miss Ramsay taken off 
her spectacles and laid down her knitting to 
play at ball? or what was the meaning of all 
this? Presently I heard a quick, light foot- 
step in the veranda which led from the’ 
window to the garden, and in a moment the 
curtain was pushed aside by a small hand, 
and there stood the loveliest little damsel my 
eyes had ever beheld. I doubted at first if 
she were really a flesh and blood creature, | 
and began to think that I must have got into 
fairyland, where I had wanted to go for so 
Jong, when the little girl sprang forward, and 
taking hold of my jacket sleeve, said eagerly, 
“ Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come ; you are one 
of the ‘little people’ Uncle Leonard pro-! 
mised to ask to come and play with me, | 
aren’t you? It is so mice you’ve come. I’m 
so dull playing all alone. There's no use of 
throwing a ball and having to pick it up 
oneself, and I think a hoop is such a silly 
thing to run after. Don’t you? It was a 
little girl Uncle Leonard promised to send, | 
but I like you ever so much better.” I was | 
about to gasp out a reply and explain matters, | 
when the door opened, and Dr. Ramsay | 
walked into the room. | 

“Well, my little man, what is it? Father 
not ill again, I hope ?” 

“Eh, Alice, so you’ve been making up to 
him. What has she being saying to you, 
Andrew?” he asked, turning to me with an | 
amused smile, as if he noticed my embarrass- | 
ment. 

It was a positive coming to the rescue | 
when the little lady broke in, “ Oh, Uncle | 
Leonard, I’ve made a mistake then; he 
hasn’t come to play with me, after all. I’m 
so sorry. Docome into the garden and play | 
for a little,” she continued, putting her hand | 
on myarm. ‘“ Andrew—that’s your name, is | 
it?—a very grave kind of name. Mine is | 
Alice ; do you think that’s a pretty name ?” 

As she prattled on, I noticed that Dr. 
Ramsay, standing with his hands in his 
pockets, watched her with a dreamy light in 
his grey eyes, and presently turning to the 
window, I heard him say in an undertone, 
" Yes—yes ; just as I thought, her mother all 
over.’ 

“Well, Andrew, what do you say to her | 
proposal ?” he asked, turning suddenly round | 
with a certain lithe, startled movement, pecu- 
liar to him after one of his reveries, as if he 
were shaking himself into the present after a 
mental journey to some far-off scene. ‘“¢ Will 
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| you condescend to play at ball with a girl— 
| eh, Andrew ?” 


| 
| 


I mumbled something about being on my 


| way to school. 





“To be sure. Alice, I forgot. The idea 


' of a grammar-school boy wasting his after- 


noon with a butterfly like you. Quite right, 
Andrew ; stick to your books,” the doctor 
said as he walked towards the door, which 


movement I understood to be a signal for my | 


visit coming to anend. I followed quickly, 
feeling too awkward and embarrassed to make 
a parting obeisance to the little lady. She 
did not seem inclined to permit such an 
omission, however, and following me, she 
held out her hand, saying frankly, “ Good- 
bye, Andrew; perhaps you can come and 
play with me another day. I’m sure I should 
like you better than a little girl.” 

The busy doctor was already in his 
brougham, and nodded to me as I followed 
down the steps in the. direction of school. 
The grammar-school boy did not have that 
consciousness of virtue which might have 
been expected after declining to waste his 
afternoon: in playing with a girl. On the 
contrary, he felt as if paradise had been 
opened to him and he had refused to enter, 


| 
} 





preferring the thorns of the wilderness. | 


Visions of the little lady were reflected on 


the pages of my Latin Grammar, and echoes | 


of silvery tones mingled with the rough 
northern voices of my playmates. 

As I walked home from school with my 
brother Walter, I longed to tell him of my 
afternoon’s adventure ; but a strange feeling 
of shyness seemed to take possession of me, 
and neither to him nor to my mother did I 
disclose my knowledge of the unexpected 
inmate of the doctor’s study. Perhaps, had 
my father been well enough, I might have 
made him the sharer of my little romance, 
for he and I were very great friends. He 
used to call me his silent little son, but, 
certainly, I often got garrulous enough when 
I was alone with him. I delighted to share 
with him all my boyish chronicles. Nothing 
pleased me more than to bring a smile to his 
pale face which had been sad and worn 
looking ever since [could remember. Some- 
times, after one of my eager narrations, he 
would stroke my cheek, saying, “‘ You have 
an eager heart, my boy. God keep you from 
sore sorrow in days to come.” 

Dr. Ramsay paid several visits to my 
father, but I did not see him. One day, 
however, I happened to be seated in the 
little parlour learning my lessons when he 
came. I listened to his light footsteps as he 





went to my father’s room, and hoped he 


might have occasion to come into the parlour || 


before he left. To my disappointment, he 
passed the half-open door, and was hurrying 
into his brougham, when I overheard him 
say to my mother, “Oh, by the way, Mrs. 
Gray, I must not again forget a very impor- 
tant message with which I have been charged 
for several days. May that nice little boy 
of yours, Andrew, come on Saturday to play 
for an hour or two with my small niece ? 
—my brother’s child, you know. I daresay 
Andrew told you he saw her the other day. 
She has been begging me to get him to 
play with her ever since. Ours is rather a 
solitary life for a little girl, you see. My 
sister and I are too ancient for gambols.” 

“ Ay, and so you’ve got your niece to live 
with you—your poor brother’s child—Mr. 
John. I remember him well,” my mother 
replied, rather irrelevantly, inclined to dwell 
on a piece of news that was fresh to her. 

“Well, Mrs. Gray, may I promise that 
Andrew will come on Saturday, and your 
younger son too? You will be all the better 
for having quietness here,” he added, point- 
ing to the sick-room window; and then the 
busy doctor drove away on some other 
ministering errand. 

J ran with beating heart to meet my 
mother. I wished to hear the invitation 
rehearsed from her own lips. She narrated 
it willingly, evidently gratified that her 
“‘bairns” should have been chosen as fit 
companions for the doctor’s niece. 

My brother Walter not having, like me, 
been brought under the spell by a glimpse of 
the little lady, was quite rebellious at the 
idea of spending his half-holiday in playing 
with a girl. Not all my mother’s coaxing 
could persuade him to adorn himself in 
his Sunday jacket and clean collar to accom- 
pany me to the doctor’s house. I could see 
that my mother was much chagrined ; and it 
was quite natural that she should wish her 
handsome son, with his winning ways, to be 
seen and admired ; for, certainly, a shy, little, 
neutral-tinted boy like me could not reflect 
credit on anybody. I do not know how 
early in life I became conscious of my 
mother’s partiality for her younger son. 
“Your lads are no like other, Mrs. Gray,” 
was the frequent remark of the homely 
visitors when Walter and I were summoned 
to the best parlour for inspection. And my 
mother’s rejoinder, “ You’re right there ; I 
always say to Mr. Gray that Walter takes 
after my side of the house,” was equally 
familiar to me, and full of meaning. 
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On the next occasion of my visit to Dr. 
Ramsay, I was shown not into the dim, 
book-lined room of which I had been long- 
ing to have another glimpse, but into a long, 
lofty apartment, a varied population of chairs 
and tables of all shapes and sizes being the 
most characteristic feature. On the walls 
there hung some tall portraits of ancient 
ladies, and ina high-backed chair near the fire 
was seated a statuesque-looking old lady, who 


‘looked as if she might just have descended 


from one of the canvases. “Miss Bar- 
bara,” I whispered to myself as I paused in 
my progress through the room, and glanced 
towards the figure with a mixture of curiosity 
and perturbation. The mittened hand was 
presently raised and a pair of spectacles 
placed with care upon her high nose as the 
old lady made a deliberate survey of me. 
Finally, she said in a voice which I felt 
astonished to hear was after all pretty similar 
in its tones to any other human voice, “Well, 
little boy, what do you want, pray ?” 

I stood twirling my Highland bonnet till 
the strings were in danger of being wrenched 
away in my utter confusion. Had I not 
come dressed, my very best clothes, and by 
the doctor’s special invitation too? And 
then to be asked what I wanted. 

It seemed as if little Alice were created to 
be my good angel in such extremities of 
awkwardness. Just at that moment she 
came running into the room, saying frankly, 
“Oh, Andrew, I’m so glad you’ve come. 
I’ve been hanging about on the stair looking 
for you for a whole hour, and only went 
away for a minute to collect all my toys to 
put them in a row for you to see. I’m so 
very giad you hadn’t to go to school this 
afternoon,” she added, again taking hold of 
my hand. 

Miss Barbara took off her spectacles, as if 
her unaided eyes were better suited to the 
occasion. Glancing at her niece, she said in 
a severe tone, “ Alice, what do you mean? 
Your forwardness is unbearable ; to speak so 
to a person you never saw before !” 

“Oh, it’s all right, auntie. I have seen 
him before,” broke in Alice with perfect un- 
concern at the accusation. “This is Andrew, 
you know; come to play with me. Uncle 
Leonard asked him. But where is Walter?— 
uncle said he was coming too,” she asked 
with a look of disappointment, which imme- 
diately made me feel disappointed also. 

“ Master Andrew ; please, Alice, if this zs 
a young person sent by your uncle—always 
‘ Master.’ 
people in these days is most shocking. I 


Really the forwardness of young’ 





call it one of the signs of the times,” solilo- 
quized Miss Barbara as she drew her black 
mittens more closely on the withered fingers 
and folded her hands placidly, as if she ac- 
cepted my intrusion as a necessary evil. 

“What’s a sign of the times, Bab ?” said 
the doctor’s cheery voice as he walked into 
the room. ‘I should say primroses were in 
this merry month of May,” he added, as he 
shook hands with me. “I’m going to take 
you and Alice to a delicious primrose-bank I 
spied through the trees the other day when 
I drove past. I want to show this little 
oriental what a primrose looks like. She 
says she never saw one. So be off, little 
birdie, and prepare your plumage for flight,” 
said the doctor, turning to Alice, who, after 
various demonstrations of delight, went to 
get ready for the drive. 

The idea of an afternoon’s rambling 
among primroses was very pleasant to the 
little town-boy ; but the prospect of a drive 
in the doctor’s carriage was still more de- 
lightful. We were swiftly carried beyond 
the outlying streets, getting among pleasant 
country roads, between sweet-scented mea- 
dows, till the carriage stopped, at last, near 
a wooden stile in a shady part of the road, 
and through the trees we could see the 
gleams of the yellow bank. 

Dr. Ramsay meant to drive on to visit a 
patient who lived at some distance oft, leav- 
ing us among the primroses till he returned. 
He directed me how to reach the bank, and, 
with a parting injunction to have lots of fun, 
he jumped into his brougham again, hum- 
ming the old song,— 


“ Gather roses while you may, 
It is not always May.” 


I glanced very shyly towards my new com- 
panion when we were left standing together 
on the road. She did not seem to share my 
embarrassment, however, and presently her 
frankness began to set me at my ease. Hav- 
ing escaped the restraining eye of Miss 
Barbara, there was no check to Alice’s 
spirits, and she prattled on, while I listened 
with delighted attention. 
spring in England, and everything had the 
charm of novelty. Even the little rustic 
stile seemed to her a marvel of art, and she 
kept running up and down the rude steps 
quite an unnecessary number of times as she 


This was her first | 





talked, while I, perched ‘on the paling, sat | 


watching her in fascinated silence. At last 
we really crossed the stile, and began to 
make our way through the trees towards the 
mossy bank. Presently we discovered that 
























































a little brook must be crossed before we 
could reach it; then stepping-stones had to 
| be extemporised, and I think I performed 
|my first conscious act of politeness towards 
| womankind in offering my hand to Alice to 
help her across. Then she must needs linger 
on the loose stones in imminent danger of get- 
ting wet feet, as she gazed up and down the 
track of the little brook, as it wandered through 
its winding dell with a wealth of all beau- 
tiful things in its path; fresh delicate ferns 














peeping up everywhere, lichened rocks with 
| delicious tufts of -wood-sorrel and anemones 
| growing out of the fissures, and everywhere 
| the bright unstained verdure of early summer. 
It was indeed a gladsome afternoon, and our 
young hearts were clear as the summer sky 
and fresh as the fragrance of the wild-flowers. 
Even now, in this mournful winter of life, as 
I lay down my pen and gaze into my fading 
fire, I can recall, more vividly than the events 
of yesterday, that delightsome afternoon of 
long ago. I am again the light-hearted boy, 
and Alice, the fairy little maiden, full of 
innocent glee. I can see her now, as she 
stands with her bright uplifted face, her hat 
thrown back, leaving uncovered masses of 
brown falling hair gilded by the sun, and 
holding in her frock the flowers which I had 
been gathering for her. 

She seemed to accept all my services as acts 
of homage due to her; if, indeed, I had been 
less inclined to yield myself as her slave, I 
might have thought some of her demands 
rather exacting, as I went hither and thither 
on her quests ; sometimes splashing into the 
little lane, regardless of shoes and stockings, 
after a bright pebble which she spied among 
the brown trickling water; or climbing to 
the topmost bough of a tree to capture a 
nest or some other curiosity she saw beyond 
her reach. At length she seemed satisfied 
with the amount of treasure which she had 
amassed, and suggested that we should rest 
and arrange our posies. So we sat down 
on the mossy bank, where we could see 
glimpses of the setting sun through the green 
boughs of the trees. Stillness seemed to 
have fallen on everything, and a sadness to 
pervade the bright scene as the sun sank and 
the deepening grey crept over the gold and 
crimson. Even the little burn had a pathetic 
echo in its trickle, and the primroses seemed 
tinted with the grey twilight. 

“Why do you sigh, Andrew ?” asked my 
companion abruptly, as she sat watching 
me tying together the various gatherings 
with the help of some whipcord, which I 
found in the depths of my jacket-pocket. 
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‘I don’t like peopie to sigh when they are 
beside me, because I begin to fancy their 
thoughts must be somewhere else; and that’s 
not pleasant, you know,” said the little 
maiden rather exactingly, not satisfied that 
my hands only should be occupied in her 
service. 

I was not a great analyst of my feelings in 
these days, and I really could not have 
given a reason for my sigh; but now that 
my attention was called to it I became con- 
scious of a certain nameless oppression on 
my spirit which I had never felt before. 
Although the afternoon had been such a 
memorably happy one, I do not think I 
was altogether sorry when we heard Dr. 
Ramsay call from the other side of the little 





stream, “ Where are you, bairns? — surely 
you’ve had your fill of primrose gathering 
for one day. I thought I should never get 
back to fetch you,” he continued as we 
joined him. “ My old patient had a longer 
list of grievances than usual. It would have 
been a case of the ‘ Babes in the Wood’ if 
I had left you much longer. Eh, Alice? 
I should have been the wicked uncle of the 
story.” 

“Oh, no, Uncle Leonard ; it wouldn’t. 
For when they saw the ‘darksome night, 
they sat them down and cried,’ and I know 
Andrew wouldn’t have done that. He would 


have been sure to manage to get me out of | 


the wood somehow. He’s been doing such 
lots of brave things for me; you've no idea, 
uncle.” 

This delightful compliment more than 
compensated for the stains of green powder 
from the bark of the fir-trees on my Sunday 
jacket, and the water which gurgled between 
my shoes and stockings. 

Very soon we were on our way to town as 
fast as the doctor’s greys could carry us. As 


we came within sight of the familiar streets | 


and houses, I began to turn my thoughts | 


towards home, and to wonder what they had 
all been doing there in my absence, it seemed 
so long a time since I had left them. In the 
midst of my services to the little lady, I had 
not forgotten to gather a bunch of primroses 
for my father, for he dearly loved flowers, and 
had taught me to love them too. 

Presently Alice’s eyelids began to droop, 
and the posies slipped from her tired fingers 
as she fell asleep in a corner of the carriage. 
The doctor seemed drowsy too after his day’s 
work, so we were rather a silent company 
during this homeward journey. The coach- 
man had been told to stop at the nearest 
point to my home, as the doctor was in a 
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, again, and to come out and walk in the sun 
, In mine. 


| spired to diligence by the thought that the | 














hurry to get back to town. A iit dive 
along some of the darkening streets brought 
us to a familiar cross-road, where I alighted, 
after a farewell glance at the now soundly 
sleeping Alice and a kind good-bye from the 
drowsy doctor. I was hurrying away when 
he called me back to send a message to my 
sick father, whom he had not visited that 
day, owing to a slight change for the better 
which my mother charged me to report to | 
him. 

The disease which had prostrated my 
father had been so slow in its growth that 
Walter and I had become quite accustomed 
to his being ill. Sometimes, indeed, when 
the neighbours asked after him, there was a 
pitying ring in their voices that brought a 
sobering feeling of anxiety to my childish 
heart, but it used generally to vanish when I 
got to my father’s side; for though he was so 
weak and suffering, he was always able to 
talk cheerily to Walter and me, and to take 
an interest in all our ongoings. One day, 
indeed, when I was quite alone with him, he 
talked about the possibility of dying and 
leaving us all, and then he added in gentle, 
firm tones that he did not fear for our earthly 
future, the Father in heaven would lead us 
there by the right way, as he believed God 
had led him; but F well remember the utter 
despair that seemed to take possession of my 
young heart at the thought of his being taken 
away, and how I sobbed myself asleep on 
the pillow beside him. The terrible thought 
haunted me for many days. I could hardly 
be induced to leave his side ; but presently 
the cruel cough began to subside, and he 
was able to sit at his table to write and read 
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up and down our little street with his hand 
He did not talk of dying any 
more, so I comforted myself and was in- 


time would come when I should be big and | 
educated and able to help him. For though 
he might never be quite well again, I decided, 
yet he would always be there, to smile upon 
us and love us, and make all things go smooth 
and even as his presence always seemed to 
do. His sick-chamber was the most attrac- 
tive room in the house. It was a pleasure | 
even to be allowed to sit quietly there and | 
prepare the school lessons. It seemed as if | 
his placid presence helped me to mental | 
efforts even when he was too ill to give any | 
aid except an encouraging smile towards un- | 
ravelling the involvements of Euclid or throw- | 
ing light ona difficult passage of Livy. Some- 
times, when he was not too illand breathless, 





I would sit perched on his bed listening to || 
the pleasantest of stories, often meee ed, 
with many helpful lessons which made that 
feeble voice ring in my memory in strong | 
stimulating words long after the lips were 
closed in death. 

After watching the doctor’s carriage roll- 
ing away through the lamp-lit streets, I 
clasped my primroses closer and hurried 
away, eager to share with my father the news 
of the delightful doings of the afternoon. 
My mother frequently went out shopping at 
this hour, and I decided that Walter would 
most likely not have returned from the play- 
mate’s house where he had chosen to spend | 
the day instead of accompanying me. I 
must confess that I could not help hoping 
that I might find my father quite alone, for 
neither to my mother nor to Walter could I 
have ventured to pour forth all my chronicle 
with its chief point of interest unabridged. 
Our home was a cottage in a suburban neigh- 
bourhood. It had not, however, any ele- 
ment of the rural charm which the word 
cottage might suggest. It was one of a long | 
unlovely row of little dwellings which a | 
speculative landlord had placed there for the 
convenience of people with small incomes. | 
We had previously lived in a flat, but my 
mother decided in favour of a self-contained 
house, and we became one of the earliest | 
tenants of Cottage Row. 

A narrow strip of ground, enclosed by a 
gate, fronted each house, so it was our habit 
to have the door standing wide open on fine 
evenings. It was so to-night. I hurried 
along the little passage, and, running up-stairs, | 
went straight to my father’s sick-room. He 
was alone, as I hoped he might be, and I 
walked joyfully to his bedside, holding out 
my fragrant flowers. To my great disap- | 
pointment I found that he was asleep, but I | 
knew that snatches of sleep were precious to | 
his wearied body, and feared to disturb him; | 
so I crept noiselessly towards the window, | 
resolved to wait quietly there till he should 
awake. Visions of the primrose bank and 
the stepping-stones filled my little brain, and | 
echoes of a joyous voice mingling with the 
trickling water were still sounding in my ear | 
as I sat in the gathering darkness, buried in 
the old arm-chair, waiting to share all my | 
little romance with an always sympathetic 
listener. 

Presently the door opened, and an old | 
woman walked quietly into the room. I saw 
with some surprise that it was Nancy Milne, 
who often came to give a helping hand in 
household work, and had occasionally waited 
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on my father when he had one of his bad 
attacks. She was followed by another woman 
whom I did not know, and I wondered what 
had brought them there. They did not 
notice me in the half darkness, and I glanced 
towards them in mute astonishment as they 
came forward and stood, looking silently at 
‘| my sleeping father. Nancy was “the first to 
break the silence. Laying down a roll of | 
linen which she was carrying, she said with a | 
heavy sigh— 

« Weel, weel, Jean, we’se better begin 
til oor wark. I’ve streakit mony a corp, 
but niver hae I streakit a better man. 
But ’deed he’s weel awa frae this weary 
warld.” 

“The mistress will maybe think mair o’ 
her gudeman noo that he’s awa, Nancy. 
Folk said she thoughtna muckle o’ him 
whiles,” the strange woman said in a harsh 
voice. 

“Folk speaks a hantle of clavers, Jean, 
and ye’ll be gude eneuch to lat Mistress Gray 








alane, and gang on wi’ the wark that ye’se 
been paid to do,” replied Nancy in a severe 
tone as she began to unroll the linen. Then 
she glanced towards my father again, and I 
heard her say, as I still sat transfixed in the 
arm-chair with a beating heart, “ Eh, Jean, 
but it was a richt pity that douce laddie 
Andra was awa frae hame. ‘ Andrew’ 
was the verra last word they heard him 
speak.” 

I had sat mechanically hearing this con- 
versation, but there was no mistaking its 
meaning now. The next thing I remember 
was that somebody kept trying to unfasten 
my arms fromy my father’s neck, and when I 
felt his cold umelasping hands I knew that I 
was fatherless. 

That afternoon the wearied spirit had 
passed into the Father’s presence, bearing 
with it only the fimished discipline of the 
“right way” by whieh he acknowledged he 
had been led as he lay om the borders of 
that land whem 


“ The weary days are -nigh wasted here, 
And men can trace God’s wondrous ways 
In distance calm and clear.” 


While I had been basking in a new and 
golden dawn of youthful hopes and dreams, 
all unheeding of the dark clouds that might 
shroud its brightness, he had entered into 
the eternal dawn of that blessed life where 
the Sun of Righteousness with healing in his 
wings has banished the darkness and the 
pain which hovers over the day of life from 
its dawn to its sunset. 





| a widow like herself, whose only son had got 





CHAPTER II. 


* Still before living he’d learn how to live— 
No end of learning. 

Earn the means first—God will surely contrive 
Use for our earning. 

THE next picture which comes to my 
memory is so sober-tinted that you will won- 
der why I care to unveil it. 

The little parlour in No. 1, Cottage Row, 
is still unchanged. Perhaps the paper on the 
wall has got more faded, and the haircloth 
sofa and chairs are greyer and more thread- 
bare, and they are not arranged with quite 
the same air of stiff respectability as they used 
to be. The table, too, has somewhat changed 
its furnishings. Instead of the small circle of 
fossil books, the outside of which had been 
familiar to me from my childhood, there were 
piles of manuscripts, dog-eared grammars, 
and well-worn lexicons, which, even my 
mother’s tidy ingenuity could not ¢ontrive to 
keep within a given circle on the old baize 
cover, after the manner of the “Gems” and 
*“ Caskets,” which they had replaced. 

There was a mixture of pride and anxiety 
in my mother’s apologies for this book-littered 
table when any of the neighbours chanced to 
call. “You'll not be troubled with the like 
of this mess of books, Mrs. Murray,” she 
would remark to one of her acquaintances, 


a situation ima flourishing grocer’s shop round 
the corner. “ You see, my two lads are bent 
on learnin’. And, ‘deed, if they go on as 
they’re doing, they'll maybe make more room 
to hold their books yet,” my mother would 
add, with a significant pressure of her thin 
lips, evidently having an uneasy recollection 
of the unruffied tidiness of poor little Widow 
Murray’s new drawing-room. 

Four years had passed since my father’s 
death, and life had been going on with us, as 
it does move on amid all the comings and 
goings among men. ‘The neighbours long 
ago had begum to remark that it was “high 
time poor Widow Gray was getting these big 
boys off her hands, and left so poor as they 
were too. Surely they’ve had enough schoolin’ 
for their station in life; but some folk is so 
senseless.” 

These worthy critics little guessed the 
extent of Widow Gray’s ambition for her 
boys, now that the being “left so poor” only ; 
prov ed an incentive to greater efforts to give | 
them “more schoolin’.” I knew well, even 
in these boyish days, and was keenly sensitive 
to the fact, that my father’s life had not been 
prosperous according to my mother’s ideas of 
success in life, though, to do her justice, the 





























thought of the golden chances which she 
believed him to have missed was more trying 


which had fallen to her lot. 

But, somehow, after one of these conversa- 
tions on the “might have been” of our 
family history, I always felt a fresh sympathy 
with my father, and as I gathered the details 
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to her than the straitened circumstances | 


of it, I conceived a warm admiration for that | 
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life of seeming failure, which I felt sure a 
Voice would one day pronounce to have been 
“good and faithful.” I do not know how 
| early I came to understand that the ruling 
| maternal feeling was ambition, and to be 
conscious of a deep under-current of eager- 
ness that I might, somehow or other, reach my 
mother’s standard of success in life. And yet 
I knew full well that my mother’s dearest 
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dreams and hopes were centred in her young- 
est born. But who would not have been 
proud of our Walter? His bright face seemed 
like a passport, able to win an entrance to 
all hearts, so frank, so good-humoured, so at 
home in the world. I do not think I ever 
quarrelled with Walter in my life. He was so 
sunny-tempered and easy in all his ongoings 
that, indeed, it would have been difficult to 
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pick a quarrel with him. I have heard my 
father say that he was wilful, and certainly he 
did seem to have things wonderfully his own 
way both at home and at school; but then it 
was never by sulking or quatrelling to obtain 
them ; they appeared to fall to his share quite 
naturally, as if they were his right. His lessons 
were never a burden to him as mine frequently 
were to me—he could banish all thought of 
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them when he fastened his school-books into 
his strap, and was generally able to bring 
them to his fingers’ ends when necessary. 

A small yearly income still remained to my 


mother, and had she been content that Walter | 


and I should go to bread-winning work, the 
little cottage might have proved a more 
luxurious home. But her plans for us were 
unflinchingly formed in another direction. To 
school and college her sons should go, though 


| to which his smoking was supposed to be 
restricted, though a subtle odour of tobacco 
|} also lurked about the faded curtains and 
haircloth of our little sitting-room. 

“ Andrew, if this isn’t the doctor!” ex- 
| claimed my mother, hurriedly rising from 
| her window-seat and laying aside her mend- 
|ing. ‘ Whatever can he be wantin’? I never 
| knew him to come afore without being sent 

for,” she added flurriedly, giving a few plunges 


she should work her fingers to the bone. | at the book-littered table in vain effort to 
When I call to mind my mother’s indomi- | restore it to order. 

table devotion to the one idea of her widow-} I confess that I too felt some agitation 
hood, and think of the many-sided self-denial | when I heard that Dr. Ramsay was so near, 
which it must have required to carry it out, I | though it did not take the form of a de- 


| things were quite equal. 
| mother’s vexation, and afterwards observed 








often wish that I could feel as grateful to her | 
for all these years of devotion as I do in the 


!/ memory of one kind word or one approving 


smile from my father. 

Attached to our town was one of those 
ancient seats of learning where the poor 
man’s son as well as the rich man’s heir gets 


|| an education which may enable him to take 


his place among the scholars of the day. 
To this Scotch University Walter and I had 
gained entrance through “ bursaries,” which 
sufficed to pay the college fees, and left some 
money for household uses besides. I hap- 
pened to gain the higher bursary, to my own 
surprise and my mother’s evident discom- 
fiture. So conscious was I that my mother 
would be disappointed, that I did not even ven- 
ture to tell her the result of the competition 
on my return home. But the moment Walier 
came he blurted it out in his cheery, careless 
way, remarking that since Andrew promised 
to make him a present of his college gown 
But I noted my 


that she never voluntarily mentioned to any 
one that I had won the higher prize. I 
chronicle these facts among others, but I do 
not think that any bitterness dwelt in my mind 
because of my mother’s evident preference for 
my brother. It seemed so natural, indeed, 
that long before this period I had got into 
the habit of looking at Walter’s prospects 
from the maternal point of view, and fully 
sharing its pride and hope. 

But I talked of a picture which stands out 
clear and distinct as I go back in search of 
the records of the past. It was a November 
afternoon. The winter college session had 
begun, and I was seated in our little parlour 
among my books. My mother was sewing 


busily in her usual window-seat, taking ad- 


vantage of the last moments of daylight. 
Walter’s books lay open on the table, but 
just then he had retired to a little attic room 


pate to make the parlour tidy for his re- 
ception. - I still retained my old admiration 
| for my boyish hero, though I could count 
the number of times I had spoken to him 
during these years. Each occasion was trea- 
sured up as memorable. I had never been 
within his house since that eventful summer- 
day on which, with its setting sun, the golden 
gates of childhood seemed to close against 
me for evermore. 

Nor had I ever heard anything of the 
| little Alice except that she did not remain 
| long an inmate of her uncle’s house, and had 
| been for some years at school in the south of 
| England. Indeed, she had almost entirely 
| taken her place in fairyland, her memory 
occasionally serving as an embodiment of the 
| beautiful nymphs to which the classics intro- 
| duced me. But the busy doctor still be- 
| longed to the every-day world, to be got a 
| glimpse of as he sat in his brougham buried 
| with a medical journal, and occasionally to 
| be met at unexpected corners, never passing 
without a friendly nod of recognition if he 
had not leisure to talk. 

Dr. Ramsay possessed that happy faculty 
for remembering everything about every- 
body which gave each person the pleasing 
impression that he or she was the special 
object of ‘interest, and, indeed, in his big 
human heart he seemed to have room for 
everybody. Later in life, to be sure, I came 
to understand that somewhat of the charm of 
manner which during these early days seemed 
to my hero-worshipping heart a magical 
charm possessed by him alone for delighting 
people’s hearts by the pleasantest of words 
and ways, rose simply from the fact of his 
being a cultivated gentleman. Yet never 
were “noble manners” more truly “ the 
fruit of noble mind” than in the case of this 
toiling provincial doctor. 

“You'll better open the door to the doctor 
yourself, And-ew,” my nrother's2jd, adjusting 
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her cap as she bustled about our little room, 
making quite a breeze among my papers. | 
“ Jean’s washin’ to-day. It’s strange that 
folk will always come on a washin’-day.” 


“Well, Andrew, my boy, you're just the | 
very person I wanted to see,” Dr. Ramsay | 
said as I admitted him, his tall figure seem- | 


ing quite to fill our little passage. 


“This is your second year at college, isn’t | 
it?” he asked, continuing his conversation 
as he walked into the parlour and shook | 


hands with my mother. 


After a moment's talk with her, he turned | 


to me again— 
“Well, Andrew, what would you say to 
going to Cambridge one of these days? 


of my own youth, and I think I see a way to 
its being more than a dream for you—if you 
care, that’s to say.” 

““What would you think of an English 
University for Andrew, Mrs. Gray ?” he said, 
turning to my mother with a questioning 
clance. 

I knew that Dr. Ramsay understood and 
appreciated the self-denial which had kept us 
students so long, for, as I have said, the 
doctor knew everything about everybody. 


“I’m no rightly sure,” replied my mother | 


in a hesitating tone, her provincial dialect 
stronger than usual, as it generally was when 
she talked to strangers. “Would that no be 
beyon’ the like o’ us, sir?” 

The grey University which crowned her 
native town had been the summit of my 
mother’s ambition for us ; but my heart leapt 
at the bare suggestion of an entrance into this 
to me fabled temple of fame, where I had heard 
there were heights and depths of mathematics 
and classics not to be reached elsewhere. 

“ Andrew did so bravely at the bursary 
competition, you see, Mrs. Gray,” 
continued. “And it just occurred to me 
that he was the very man to avail himself of 
the chance I heard of this morning. An old 
patient of mine who died a short time ago 
has left a bequest to enable four lads to go 
to Cambridge after passing a competitive 
examination on subjects prescribed by the 
professors here. ‘The examination takes 


place in a few months, and I think Andrew | 


would have a very good chance of being one 
of the successful candidates. We are so shut 
up in our northern town, Mrs. Gray, and an 


English University opens so many paths for , 


a man.’ 
I glanced towards my mother to see 


whether the idea was growing upon her after , 


these explanations of Dr. Ramsay’s. Sud- 


To | 
study there was one of the unfulfilled dreams | 


the doctor | 


| denly a light came into her face, and as she 
turned eagerly to speak, I thought I could 
| guess what was coming. 

“ "Deed, sir, it’s real good of you to be 
mindin’ on the like o’ us. It does seema 
very fine chance. Wouldn’t it be a grand 
thing for Walter there, Andrew?” she said, 
| turning to me with a glowing face. 

“ Yes,” I replied rather faintly, for I thought 
it would be a grand thing for me; and for the 


‘scious resolve that this good thing should 
not pass from me to Walter, and I waited 
| anxiously to hear what the doctor’s next re- 
mark would be. 


try too, Mrs. Gray. But it was Andrew I 
thought of, his name stood so high on the 
bursary list, you see. However, there. is 
nothing to prevent their both going up for 
the examination, if you can spare them both 
for study, that is to say. You can come 
along this evening, Andrew, and I'll show 
you some old examination papers which may 
be of use in giving you an idea of the kind 
of thing they require.” And without waiting 
to listen to my mother’s thanks, the doctor 
| hurried away. 

“What a pity he didn’t see Walter! You 
might have thought of going for him, Andrew. 
| 1 wish he had been here at his books; that 
comes o’ that horrid smoking, you see,” broke 
forth my mother as she went up-stairs to vent 
her maternal indignation on her younger son 
for not appearing to the visitor. I tried to 
return with undivided attention to my “ Euri- 
pides,” but my attempt was vain, and I was 
nothing loth, at last, to follow my mother’s 
suggestion that I should go and “ redd myself 
up” for the call on Dr. Ramsay. She also 
begged that I would try and persuade Walter 
to accompany me, which he refused to do. 

“ What is the use of two fellows going, like 
a couple of sheep?” he remonstrated in his 
usual good-humoured tone, as she pressed 
him farther. ‘ Besides, mother, I’m sure old 
Ramsay doesn’t like me. I remember once, 
when I was a small boy, he collared me when 
I was teasing Dick Limpy, and I don’t think 
he’s ever forgiven me. It’s all humbug about 
that exam: too. 
bother. I shan’t go in for it, at any rate.” 

Before the end of the evening, however, 
Walter seemed to change his mind. When 
I returned from my visit to Dr. Ramsay, I 
found that Charley Leslie, a college friend 
of Walter’s, had called, and on hearing 
the news was fully alive to the advantages of 
such an entrarce to an English university, 
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It would be no end of | 


first time in my life there sprung up a con- | 





“ Oh yes, of course, your other son might | 
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| 
_ telling Walter “ that he was a great fool if he 


| didn’t set to work at once,” and that he cer- 
| tainly should. 

| And so it happened that before many days 
| were over Walter and I equally aspired to an 
‘entrance into this realm of learning beyond 
our northern home. Indeed, the idea seemed 
|to become more over-mastering with my 
brother than with me as the weeks went on. 
| Never before had he worked with such un- 
| wearied steadiness, willingly renouncing all 
his outdoor sports, and resolutely telling his 
| friends that he meant to “grind hard this 
| winter.” 

| When I call to mind my mother’s patient 
| devotion during these days, it seems worthy 
of more record than I can give it here. 
| How she framed her life without a murmur 
| for our convenience, getting up long before 
| it was light to wake us from our heavy 
sleep, that we might gain the precious morn- 
| ing hours for study, sitting by our side with 
| her sewing in dumb silence, repressing all the 
| bits of gossip which at other times she dearly 
loved to record, so that we might have un- 
disturbed quiet in our little parlour. 

So the weeks passed, and the time was 
| drawing near when we should take our place 
| among the competitors in the college-hall. 
| Walter worked more eagerly than ever. His 
| face began to wear a more intense concen- 
| trated expression than I had ever seen it 
| do, and his pleasant, easy manner became 

| nervous and restless. Sometimes, as I glanced 
| at him in the midst of his feverish labours, I 
| felt with a pang that, after all, our briliiant 
| Walter did not seem so fitted for the jostling 
| game of life as I had fancied. These aca- 
demic prospects were stirring him to his 
depths. He seemed, in fact, to have taken 
farewell of boyhood, and to be staking his 
manhood’s hopes on the result of this coming 
examination. 

We were very reserved and uncommuni- 
cative to each other during these weeks. 
Each dreamed his own dreams and saw his 
own visions of that future which lay in a 


| 


glance with a mixture of anxiety and excite- 
ment at Walter’s wearied face, often remark- 
ing to me howhard he was working. “ You’ve 
been such a dogged worker all your life, 


easier to you. But J would never have be- 
lieved that poor laddie, Walter, would have 
been in such dead earnest. He’s just wearin’ 
himself off his feet wi’ anxiety. But yell, 
maybe, both be well repaid for’t yet,” my | 
mother would add with a gratified smile. 





golden haze for both. My mother used to | 
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“ We on’t I be a proud woman when I see you 
in your gran’ gowns with the coloured tails 
hangin’ behind !—what the Fellahs wear, you 
mind. I was readin’ about them this very 
morning.” I explained that these gowns did 
not fall to the portion of under-graduates. 
Still my mother seemed to consider our 
being clothed in them only a question of 
time, smiling confidently as the vision rose 
before her; but Iknew it was on Walter’s broad 
shoulders that my mother saw the Fellow’s 
gown. 

Thad seldom seen Dr. Ramsay since the even- 
ing on whichhegave methe examination papers; 
but one day, a few weeks before the competi- 
tion, he caught sight of me on the street as 
he drove past, and stopping his brougham, 
he beckoned me to speak to him. After 
asking a few kindly questions about my work, 
he told me that I should find him alone that 
evening if I could spare an hour. 

A few hours later I duly presented myself 
at the doctor’s door, and was greeted by the 
old servant’s “ This way, sir,” as I had been 
on a former occasion which I remembered 
well. I was following him across the hall to- 
wards the study, when suddenly I heard the 
echoes of light, soft laughter. They seemed 
to come from the ceiling somewhere, and I 
glanced in the direction of the old swinging 
lamp which shed rather a dim light, with the 
feeling that a hovering company of angels 
might be lingering about the upper darkness 
of the old hall. 

Presently I heard a voice which I thought 
I recognised. “Oh dear, Alice, how very 
tiresome! There’s a rough-looking boy being 
shown into Uncle Leonard’s study, just when 
we were going to show ourselves. Isn’t it 
provoking ?” 

“Never mind, Conny ; come, let’s knock 
at the door, and ask uncle to speak to us for 
a minute,” said another voice, it seemed to 
me in the identical tones of .the former 
speaker ; but just at that moment the study 
door closed upon me as I heard one of the 
speakers say, “ Oh, Conny, why didn’t you 
tell me? The gentleman is still in the hall— 


| he must have heard us talking about him.” 


Andrew, you see, that it must come a deal | 


the hall. 


There was a strange dizziness in my head, 
and I fancy even my gait must have seemed 
unsteady as I walked towards Dr. Ramsay’s 
chair, and shook hands. Presently we began 
to talk about the examination, that topic 
which a minute before seemed all the world to 
me, and nowit, even, seemed suddenly to have 
retreated into an uninteresting background. 

It was Alice’s voice that I had heard in 
I felt sure of it, and not till 
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then did I guess how she had been inter-| except the remarkable similarity in their 
woven with all my dreams during these years. | voices, which made me conclude that they 
Would she go wherever she might be going | must be relatives. 
without coming into the room? Would she} Alice gave a little laugh as she listened to 
know me again if she did come ? I wondered, | her companion’s remark, and I really almost 
my heart beating almost audibly as I listened | think she blushed as she said rather apolo- 
for any sound of her approach. getically, “Oh, Cousin Conny, you’ve such a 
“ Andrew, you are looking ill—working too | wonderful memory. Why, that must have 
hard, eh?” said the doctor, darting one of his | | been ages ago—when we were quite little 
keen glances on me. girls.” 
I was about to make some reply when a, _ ‘Then there was amoment’ssilence. How! 
knock came to the door. “Come in,” the | hated my awkwardness ; and I longed for a 


doctor called in a pre-occupied voice from his | share of their ease and grace. Then, with a | 


arm-chair. | thrill of triumph, I remembered that might be 
There was silence for another instant, and I | a part of the heritage on which I should enter 
could hear the sound of soft laughter and the | when the scholarship was won. 
rustling of dresses. Presently the door opened,| “Ah, but Mr. Gray has other things to 
and somebody said, “ Uncle Leonard, will you | think about than primrose banks, nowadays,” 
come and speak to us here just for one} said Dr. Ramsay, as he rose to take from 
minute ?” the bookshelf one of his dusty classics which 
I did not venture to turn, but I knew it | he promised to lend to me. He is just read- 
was Alice’s voice. ing for an entrance examination to Cam- 
“Oh yes; by-the-bye, I forgot,” said the | bridge.” 
doctor rising. “You are just going to the} “Oh, indeed, are you really going to Cam- 
Drummonds. Come, Conny—come away, | bridge ?” Alice’s cousin asked, turning frankly 
Alice. Let Mr. Gray also have the felicity of }to me. ‘ My brother Edward is there just 
seeing two winter butterflies.” now. They seem to have great fun. Mamma 
Anothey pause, some low whispers, more | has promised to take me there in May. I 
rustling of dresses, and Alice stood in view ; | think it will be a charming place to visit. 
the same, yet changed, lovelier, in fuller | Perhaps Miss Brooke will allow you to come 
bloom, more fairy-like than ever in her white | too, Ally,” she said, turning to her cousin. 
shimmering dress, her fair hair coiled in rich | “ Ned would be so delighted—you and he 
masses with one white lily fastened in the | were always such friends.” From that mo- 
tresses. All this I noted as I gazed at her | ment I hated “ Ned.” 
for a moment with a fascinated stare. She| Then I tried to explain that my going to 
glanced quickly towards me, and, without a | Cambridge was extremely doubtful; and de- 
moment’s hesitation she came forward, saying | pended on my passing a provincial examina- 
in her old frank tone, “ Andrew Gray—aren’t | tion to secure a “Grant ;” and as I spoke 





you ?” I felt my rough northern accent jar upon my 
My homely name rang like music to me as | ear as it had never done before. 
she uttered it. “ Oh, Mr. Gray, that’s what people always 


“Why, Alice, how in the world did you | say,” interrupted Miss Conny, in rather a 
see Andrew Gray before ?” asked the doctor, | bantering tone. “ They always declare they'll 
looking surprised. be ‘plucked,’ and then they get on beauti- 

“Oh, Uncle Leonard, don’t you remember, | fully.” 
ages ago, when I first camefrom India? Before “Eh, Conny, you seem to know all about 
I ever went to school, you know. He came | it,” said the doctor, glancing at her with an 
to play with me. You took us to a delicious | amused air from above his spectacles, as he 
bank where primroses grew. We were both | listened to the conversation. But all that 
quite little. Don’t you remember, Mr. Gray ?” | Alice said was, “I hope very much you'll get 
she asked, looking smilingly at me. to Cambridge, Mr. Gray. I’m sure you would 

I was about to gasp outa reply to the effect | like it, and then you would go and really listen 
that I remembered well, when another voice | to all those splendid lectures ; they don’t all 
chimed in, “ Oh yes, I’ve often enough heard | do so, I know. Don’t you remember, Conny, 
of that day at the primrose bank. Itused to | that Ned said he always shirked them when 
be one of your stories at school, Alice.” he could?” My bitter feelings towards 

Then I noticed for the first time, standing | ‘‘ Ned” began rather to abate, as I listened 
behind her, a young lady slightly taller, with | to the last remark. 

a rich dark complexion, very unlike Alice, “Now let’s have a look at you,” said the 
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ANDREW GRAY’S STORY. 


doctor, rising as if he thought the seienitate| 
was sufficiently prolonged. ‘“ What a couple 
of butterflies, I declare! Have you been to 
Aunt Bab? and what does she say to all 
this ?” 

“Oh, she says we’re much too much 
dressed, and that we shouldn’t have been 
allowed to go to a party for six years yet, 
and that frivolity is a sign of the times,” re- 
hearsed Conny vivaciously. 

“ Carriage at the door, sir,” said the ser- 
vant, appearing, and behind him came a/| 
maid carrying some bright-coloured wraps. | 
I stood and watched Dr. Ramsay as he 
took the rich Indian cloaks from the maid, | 
and wrapped first one and then another round 
his lovely nieces, talking and laughing all the | 
while, and I looking on in the depths of 
awkwardness. 

“Come, Andrew, my man. I cannot pos- | 
sibly take charge of two ladies in such ex- 
tensive toilets. Will you see my niece, Alice, | 
into the carriage? Now, Conny dear, come,” 
said the doctor, offering his arm to his other 
niece. 

For a moment I stood hesitating. Then, 
I think, Alice came a step forward, smiling. | 
I offered her my arm, and presently we were 
crossing the hall together, as if it were the | 
most natural thing in the world. The door | 
stood open, and the lamp-light fell rosily on | 
the snowy steps. It was nearly the end of | 
March, but there had been a fresh fall of | 
snow, and it lay spotless and shining on the | 
ground. 

“Oh, how lovely the snow looks!” ex- 
claimed Alice. ‘Why, it makes my white 
dress seem quite dim and dark, doesn’t it ?” 

“ Are you thinking of ‘St. Agnes’ Eve,’ | 
Miss Ramsay P—‘As these white garments | 
soiled and dark to yonder shining ground,’” | 
I said. | 

“ No, indeed, I wasn’t. How nice it must | 
be to remember things, just at the right | 
minute as you do, Mr. Gray!” she said ap- | 
preciatively. ‘Oh, dear, I’m so glad I am | 
not a nun!” she added, with a little skip | 
down one of the steps. 

“So am I, Miss Ramsay,” I replied with 
boldness that frightened me. But just then | 
we had reached the last of the white steps. | 
The little arm was withdrawn from mine, | 
and, after a kindly parting smile, Alice passed 1 
like a flash of brightness into the carriage, 
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which bowled swiftly away along the snowy 
street. 

“Come, Andrew, let’s make ourselves 
comfortable now that these giddy girls 
have gone,” the doctor said with a boyish 
gesture as he hurried up the steps; and 
putting his arm into mine led the way to 
the cozy library. Drawing his chair close 


/to the hearth, he sate leaning forward, his 


face resting on his hands, peering into the 
glowing coals, a favourite attitude of his 
when he talked. “And so you are going 
to Cambridge, Andrew?” he said in a dreamy 


| tone presently. 


“Tf I can manage it, sir,” I interposed. 

“Yes, yes; of course. I understand. But 
I think there is little fear of that, however. 
Well, it was an unfulfilled dream of my own 
youth to go there. I think I told you so 
before, Andrew. Perhaps, indeed, it is the 
halo of romance that lingers round an un- 
realised hope that made me anxious that you 
should have your innings there ;” and then, 
after a long pause, he added, “Truly it 
would make a queer story to tell you all the 
hows and whys of my never reaching it !” 

My own heart was beating high with new 
hope and desire that night. But a prophetic 
shadow seemed to cross it when I glanced at 
the grey, stooping man, with all his “ wheels 
of being slow,” as he ‘sate gazing into the 
fading fire, seeming to find answering thoughts 
there. I wondered if the ‘“‘queer story” was 
coming, the mixture of sympathy and curiosity 


| concerning the life histories of our elders 


which the young have, making me hope that 
it might, yet half-fearing to hear it. But, pre- 
sently, he rose, and, pushing aside the loung- 
ing chair with a quick gesture, he began to 
walk up and down the room with his hands 
in his pockets, as he entered into practical 
helpful talk about my work and plans. 
Whatever may have been the past memories 
which had lined the face and whitened the 
head of this hero of mine, they had certainly 
neither narrowed nor embittered his heart. 
By that old yet ever new and blessed miracle 


| which God can work in hearts chilled by loss 
'and disappointment, Dr. Ramsay’s cruse of 


earthly happiness, once well-nigh frozen up, 
as I afterwards learnt, had been made to 
serve him and his brethren through many a 
year that might have been bleak and barren 
| enough. 
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A BIRTHDAY AT A KINDERGARTEN. 


TO one who has heard of Miss Mitten- 
dorft’s Home for destitute and deserted 
children in Kilburn Square will be surprised 
to learn that her birthday-was joyously cele- 
brated. Having read Mrs. Mackenzie Daniell’s 
pathetic little book entitled “ A German Kin- 
dergarten at Kilburn,” we were led to visit 
the Home, and were honoured by an invita- 
tion to the treat. Two small open gates, two 
trim little gardens, and twin houses, on the 
doors of which were brass plates engraven 


the scene of the revels. These houses com- 


the fatherless, and the desolate as remarkable, 
save as mercies. 

Like Mr. Miiller of Clifton, Miss Mitten- 
dorff began her work in faith, and continues 
it in prayer. They, as Germans, are living 
examples to us English in our own country. 
They ask and receive. The one has hun- 
dreds, the other scores, of little ones, who trust, 
literally, to God for “ daily bread.” 

Herself afflicted by an incurable illness, 


| Once paralyzed, and frequently in hospital, 
with the word Xindergarten, and we were in | 


municated from within, and contained Miss | 


Mittendorff, her helpers, and her children. 

In what was formerly the double drawing- 
rooms of one of them, on the first-floor, long, 
narrow tables were laid, at which were placed 
over fifty children of ages varying from five to 
fifteen. The eighteen infants were at the 
cottage at Bushey. By infants we mean a 
draft of the younger ones taken to this 
country home for change and health. Bread- 
and-butter, buns, biscuits, and the like, to- 
gether with mugs of tea, were amply, but not 
extravagantly, supplied, and the children, 
having sung their grace cheerily, set to work 
to enjoy the feast. A brighter, rosier, happier 
party could not have been seen. They were 
all dressed in stuft frocks and brown pinafores; 
their hair was glossy, and their skin clean. 
We might add, the hair was becoming, for, 
although short, it was brushed back from the 
face and confined with ribbon and elastic. 

While they eat and drink, let us examine 
the establishment, which is open to all comers. 
The houses are as yet scantily, if sufficiently, 
furnished, and there are no symptoms of ex- 
travagance anywhere. The kitchen is large 
and crossed with lines, on which numberless 
pinafores and other garments are hung to 
dry, Father Frost having taken possession of 
the yard and play-ground. One of the elder 
girls entirely superintends the laundry, and will 
soon be prepared to take a place as laundry- 
maid. She, a twin-sister, and a younger sister 
were received by Miss Mittendorff as orphans. 
Their names are Mercy, Grace, and Peace. 
Sleeping and school-rooms are airy and pas- 
sages cold ; for although coals are sent when 
the need comes, they must be carefully con- 
sumed, as neither waste nor debt is permitted. 

This brings us to what is considered the 
remarkable feature in Miss Mittendorff’s Kin- 
dergarten, though we ought not to look on 
the fulfilment of God’s promises to the widow, 





Miss Mittendorff cheertully superintends her 
work, and trusts to the Lord for means. She 
says, and the joyous party of little tea-drinkers 
prove it, that she never trusts in vain. Only 
the other day flannel petticoats for the winter 
were sadly needed. “We must wait and 
trust,” she said, and that same day a bale of 
flannel arrived. Almost simultaneously a 
proposal came to send either coals or blan- 
kets for the winter. Thus it has been ever 
since she began the work, some six years ago, 
with two deserted children. She first took 
one small house, then its neighbour ; and as 
her charge increased means came, whence 
she scarcely knew, except that they were 
God-sent. Articles of clothing, food, money, 
furniture, arrived when most required, and 


crowned her faith. For the first years she | 
lived, slept, and fed with her children, not | 
having even, as she expresses it, a chest of | 


drawers for private use; but one lady has 
now furnished her bedroom, and other friends 
a sitting-room, where she has comfort and 
privacy. These are scrupulously attended to 
by her juvenile housemaids, whose aptitude 
for dusting and laying a table we have had 
an opportunity of seeing. Indeed the house- 
hold economy is wholly managed by the chil- 
dren, who by turns cook, clean, and nurse. 

While lingering a moment in the neat 
sitting-room, let us glance at the brief, simply- 
written reports and interesting photograph 
lying on the table. The reports are in Miss 
Mittendorff’s own words, and we may be ex- 
cused for making a few extracts. 

“In July, I had received the landlord’s 
letter, stating he would fetch the rent the 
next day. I had sent the last shilling into 
the kitchen, how was I to meet the £21 
for rent and provide forthe next day? Turn- 


ing to the Lord, the God of the orphans, I 
cried, ‘For Thy own glory’s sake, leave me 
not now; for nearly five years Thou hast 
been sufficient for me; let me not go to men 
for help, and keep me from going into debt, 


















































which cannot be to Thy honour! Lord, I 
am willing to part with everything I have, 
clothes and other articles ; my bed, Lord, if 
required, but I cannot have debts.’ There 
and then I was fetched away into the next 
room to see an elderly gentleman. He, 
whom the Lord chose to help, wrote a cheque 
for £20. When I read it and tried to thank 
| him from my full heart, he inquired why I 
was so particularly touched, and hearing 
| about the rent, he added another £ 10.” 

“ Quite lately a kind gentleman whom I 





have never seen sent me fifty pounds of tea | 


| and fifty-six pounds of cocoa. It was indeed 


‘a blessing to get such a store when short of | 


money. May the Lord bless and prosper 
_ him.” 
| “At Christmas time we had meat, puddings, 
cakes, oranges, nuts, and figs sent in, and I 
need not say how much my children enjoyed 
the good things, and what a pleasure it was 
| for me to distribute them.” 
We might multiply examples and quota- 
tions from these reports ; but we would recom- 
'mend our readers to procure them and read 
for themselves how the prayers of Miss Mit- 


believes that she was restored to them from 


tendorff and her children are answered. She | 


her paralyzed state in the hospital in reply to | 


|their fervent and innocent petitions; and 
that impending fever has of late been with- 
, drawn from them by the hand of Him who, 
loving little children and blessing them, as- 
_suredly hears their cry. If more bedding or 
| clothes arrive than seem immediately needed, 
she considers it an indication that she may ad- 
mit more children, and when they overflowed 
the one house, she, after much prayer, received 
funds and encouragement to rent the second. 
In the same way, when she “ pleaded ” for a 
Country Home for the sick or delicate, sums 
of money came to enable her to take and 
furnish the small cottage at Bushey. 
If these reports are unusually interesting 
and affecting, so is the photograph which lies 


the benefit of the Home. It represents, in 


of Kindergarten would indicate ; for grouped 
amidst trees and flower-beds are Miss Mit- 


orphans. 
them, and he is the grandson of Mendelssohn ! 
It is strange and touching to reflect that a 
daughter of the immortal composer should 
invite her countrywoman and the inmates of 


British home at Roehampton. 
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| while their fresh young voices sing the refrain. 


| 


with them on the table, and which is sold for | 


truth, a garden of children, as its inscription | 


_tendorff, her helpers, and fifty-eight of her | 
There is one little boy amongst | 


| 


her English Kindergarten, to a treat in her | these Annie and Lottie, three-year-olds, were 


But we must return to the schoolroom,| mother, the other by her father, on their 


| act the “ gentleman and lady,” the “king and 
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now cleared for games. Matron and teachers 
vie with the children in mirth and movement, 
and lungs and limb are well exercised. They 
dance and sing “round the mulberry-bush” 
in three circles—the little ones in the middle, 
the mediums next, and the biggest outside. 
They “ gather nuts and may ” in two parties, | 
entrapping one another when they can. They | 


queen,” the “soldier and sailor,” the “ matron 
and teacher,” still dancing round and round, 


We are told by Miss Mittendorff that in 
their quieter games, unplayed to-night, they 
habitually dress up rag dolls and call them 
“ orphans,” imagining for them such a home 
as they themselves occupy. If they remem- 
ber parents or natural home at all, it is usually 
with pain. 

And this romping, singing, happy flock 
have been strangely gathered into the fold 
that now shelters them. Clergymen, minis- 
ters of all denominations, missionaries, dis- 
trict visitors, doctors, send them from all parts. 
One friendless cripple of fourteen has, within 
the last month, arrived from Malvern ; another 
from Guernsey. A few weeks since two Nor- 
mandy infants of three and four were brought 
from Soho, where their father died of con- 
sumption and starvation, leaving a widow and 
four children, also starving. They came to 
England after the war in search of employ- 
ment, and, anchoring in that French colony, 
found—the man a grave, his wife and chil- 
dren friends. The boy was taken by Dr. 
Barnardo into his Home—the girls are here. 
When they came they were famished, and 
could not be satisfied with food ; they were 
emaciated and ill, and their juvenile nurses 
had much ado to satisfy the cravings of hun- 
ger and allay the pangs of whooping-cough. 
Now they are growing round and rosy like 
the rest. They talk French to us, and the 
youngest throws her arms round Miss Mit- 
tendorff’s neck in very lovable fashion. 

Indeed, all the children are affectionate and 
communicative, and hang about their teachers, 
and even crowd round us, holding our hands 
and offering their smooth cheeks for kisses 
in a way that proves the spirit of the Home. 

“Let us make them happy while we can,” 
is the dictum of the helpers. 

We ask their names, and gather their his- 
tories. Some sixteen of them Miss Mitten- 
dorff considers peculiarly her own, for they 
are doubly orphaned and friendless, Of 


bequeathed to her as babies—the one by her 
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dleath-beds. Annie’s mother died of a broken 
heart, young, beautiful, forsaken, but penitent. 
Maud’s forsook her at six weeks old, leaving 
her at nurse with one who could not afford 
to keep her. Dorcas, a friendless dwarf of 
fourteen, and a trustworthy monitress, is 
happy and grateful. Daisy, Amy, Pheebe, 
Susie, all with sad stories of starvation, de- 
sertion, or orphanage, are now bright as 
ball-room belles. 
Here are three children whose father was in 
a hospital for incurables, their mother desti- 
tute. We extract Mrs. Mackenzie Daniell’s 
account of them. Miss Mittendorff found 
them “very miserable and destitute of com- 
fort: no furniture, no food, no fire—huddled 
together in a corner, crying with cold and 
hunger in their mother’s temporary absence. 
. ».+ Returning home with her heart full of 
pity, Miss. Mittendorff wrote immediately to 
the woman, naming an early day for ber to 
come and discuss the possibility of the 
children being admitted to the Kilburn 
Orphanage. Instead of waiting for this, the 
mother arrived that same night, bringing all 
three of the children with her, and passion- 
ately entreating that they might be received 
at once. It was a dilemma of unusual seri- 
ousness and difficulty, but Miss Mittendorff’s 
faith proved equal to it. She took the 
children, giving them first a plentiful meal, 
and when bed-time came, stripped her own 
bed of half its coverings to make up an 
impromptu couch for the two eldest girls in 
her own room, while the baby was handed 
over to a warm-hearted nurse, who, having 
no other place for.it, proposed to let it sleep 
beside her. While these preparations were 
going on, a cart suddenly drew up before the 
door, and a man. appeared, stating that he 
had brought from his mistress (a lady un- 
| known then to Miss Mittendorff) a double- 
| bedstead, with blankets and also some articles 
of furniture, together with a pound of tea, 
, which was to be taken out of the bag or box 
| containing it at once. This was done, anda 
little paper found containing a sovereign.” 
Each member of the flock has her touching 
| history. One was sent from the north of 
| England with a label round her neck, inscribed 
with her own and Miss Mittendorff’s name, 
and brought to the Home by a policeman. 
Two others, almost naked, from a London 
suburb and a dead mother. ‘These, when 
clothed, could do nothing but take off their 
boots and stockings and kiss them, never 
having possessed such articles before. 
Some of these now prayerful children had 
never heard the name of God save in blas- 








| phemy, and one said “she knew whereabouts 
He must live because the men who quarrelled 
| and fought often called upon Him, but He 
never came.” 
| But we must not multiply examples, but 
| return to the children. 
It is seven o'clock, and the little ones, an 
| apple in their hands, come to take leave. 
| They tell us they have been up a whole hour 
longer than usual—for they go to bed at 
| six, the next in age at seven, and the elders 
|ateight. It is pleasant to watch them dance 
off to their dormitories accompanied by their 
young nurses, who take them in their arms, 
kiss them and fondle them quite maternally. 
Indeed, we are told that when the infants 
ail the elder girls grieve, and praying for 
them, joy in their restoration to health. ‘The 
little colony appears an abode of love, where, 
for a few years at least, the inmates learn to 
be happy, and to know that while more than 
a mother’s care surrounds them on earth, a 
tender.Father watches over them in heaven. 
Leaving them to their games and the re- 
mainder of their edibles, we bid them all good 
night, asking them first to join us in all good 
wishes to Miss Mittendorff. They are standing 
| in circles, hand-in-hand, arrested in their play. 
| They turn upon us faces beaming with good- 
| will, and lips parted with smiles. The joyous, 





grateful expression of those faces is almost 
more eloquent than their instantaneous re- 
sponse ; and we feel that their benefactress is 
indeed their well-beloved. 

And she is not present, the orders of the 
kind physician who attends the Home gratui- 
tously, confining her to the sofa. But we find 
her listening to the distant cheery voices of 
her charge, and busily working for them. 

A few words more about the founder of 
this Home in Kilburn Square, while we watch 
her ever-plying knitting-needles, and listen to 
her hopeful, trustful words. Not long returned 
from the hospital, always suffering, her prayer 
is that the Master shali find her at her post 
when He comes to call her toaccount. Her 
greatest sorrow is, that she has not room for 
all that crave a home with her, and that when 
she sends them on to other orphanages they 
also are full. But she trusts wholly in the 
Lord, believing that He will send her means 
to “enlarge her borders” if He see fit. Let 
the reader of this imperfect sketch remember, 
however, that he, like Miss Mittendorff, owes 
a debt to the Giver of all good for mercies past 
and present, and that he cannot better please 
Him than by feeding the hungry, clothing the 
naked, and helping to shelter the homeless 
and the orphan. ANNE BEALE. 
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TRISSY. 





TRISSY, 


THREE YEARS OLD. 


EYES that gleam with mirth and roguish daring, 
Eyes that speak ! 

Baby accents—laughter low, revealing 
Some wild freak. 

Bonny curls in dark brown masses falling, 
Rich and gay ; 

Dancing and rejoicing when the breezes 
Call to play. 

Cheeks like fragrant roses, making summer 
Everywhere. 

Oh that perfect health like thine, sweet Trissy, 
Were less rare! ; 





Dimpled hands, and mischief-loving fingers, 
Never still ! 

Cherished hopes and plans by elders thwarted— 
Weeping shrill ! 

Stormy grief and childish anger, raging 
Sharp and keen ; 

Anger because sorrow dares to touch her— 
Her,—the queen. 

Sorrow touches, but it will not hurt her, 
Will not stay, 

Very quickly from a baby face 
It flits away. 





Trissy, with thy three years’ store of learning, 
Yet so wise, 

Shaking off the sudden tear-drops bravely 
From thine eyes ; 

Now they sparkle, and the sun is shining 
Through the rain, 

Lightly play the laughter-loving dimples 
Once again. 

Shadows fly in haste before thy mother’s 
Mute caress ; 

What can hurt while her great love is near thee, 
Strong to bless ? 


rv. us 


Oh when childish days are over, darling, 
May’st thou be 
Conscious of a love more strong, more tender, 
Guarding thee! 
And when dearest hopes and plans are blighted, 
May’st thou know 
That thine own weak will, unchecked, unhindered 
ould bring woe. 
Still shake off the heavy tear-drops bravely 
From thine eyes ; 
Trust, as when a child, in One above thee, 
And be wise. 
JANE BESEMERFS. 
22 
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THE GLEBE 


JACKDAWS. 


By THE Rev. Dr. WHEELER. 


Ou jackdaws are holding a grand council 
this sunny morning out on the lawn in 
front of the parlour windows. I have been 
round the garden gathering violets, primroses, 
and a sprig or two of Daphne miserium, 
which looks so pretty intermixed with fern 
leaves. Perhaps my jackdaws may have 
spoken to me, butI donot know their language, 
and I can only imitate their cra-crah, at which 
they chuckle and laugh, if jackdaws laugh 
at all. They are now seriously engaged in 
discussing some important subject. There 
are ten of them ranged in a half circle, and 
two more, which appear to be the seniors of 
the covey, and to be deep in some mysterious 
consultation. Sunlight glints from theirshining 
plumage, and throws out a sheen of puce or 
purple from their folded wings. Their toilets 
have been made very carefully this morning, 
for there is not a ruffled feather among them 
all. The seniors now and then point their 
bills towards each other and wag their heads, 
looking very wise—Lord Burleighs among 
birds. ‘Occasionally they hop about among 
the rest, uttering a low and guttural croak, 
perhaps collecting: votes, or suggesting what 
should be done. Two or three couples fly 
up to the roof, and having peered curiously 
down the far-back chimneys, fly round once 
or twice in a circle, and light down in their 
places at the conclave. The news they bring 
is evidently momentous, for the seniors point 
their bills towards each other again, and look 
like puzzled statesmen. I thought, while I 
held the violets—blue and white—in my 
hand, that they were arranging matrimonial 
alliances for the season, or discussing the 
| Capacity of our chimneys to hold a rapidly in- 
creasing family. But I was mistaken. A ter- 
rible and unforeseen calamity had overtaken 
my jackdaws, and they were considering, as 
wise birds should, how they could retrieve it. 

We are all fond of jackdaws and rooks, 
and of two old ravens, who really think the 
garden is their own. We like to have them 
about the place, which is retired, and fashion- 
able people would say lonesome. We try, 
as yet in vain, to attach some meaning to 
their chatter in the fresh mornings of early 
spring, or when a golden sunset tempts us to 
wander in the fir-wood. They are not afraid 
of us, not the least, and they do no mischief to 
us, whatever they may do to our neighbours, 
for jackdaws will do no injury to the sowings 


in the lands immediately about their own | 





settlement. They cannot resist the tempta- 
tion offered by ripe cherries in the garden, 
but neither can boys, or girls, or older people. 
Jackdaws always fly to a distance when in 
search of food, unless they are hard pressed ; 
so they are in some sort pets with us, and 
seemed to be very happy until a calamity 
overtook them. 

The way of it was this: Some visitors 
were expected, for “a daughter of the house” 
had said “Yes” to a momentous question 
whispered under the lime-trees last summer, 
and there was to be a wedding. Most un- 
expectedly, after we had allocated all our 
rooms, the bridegroom’s mamma—a _ very 
stately and venerable dame—said she would 
come to stay some time with us, and see her 
darling son made happy. We were all flat- 
tered and delighted, of course, but where on 
earth were we to put herup? At last, some 
one bethought of a long back chamber, used 
partly as a store and partly as a lumber 
room. It was agreed that if this chamber 
was thoroughly cleared out, by putting a 
showy paper—all flowers—upon the walls, 
whitening the ceiling, tacking down a piece 
of flaming carpet, and moving in a rep- 
covered sofa, and four neat chairs, with a 
gipsy table in the centre, we might make 
the room look very gay and cheerful. All 
this was done, and then the girls should place 
a bunch of violets in a nest of fern leaves 
upon the window-sill. We were discussing 
whether we would run the muslin curtains 
with mauve-coloured or blue ribbon, when 
some one said we must have a fire—a 
blazing fire—to air the room and make it 
homelike. That was the beginning of sor- 
rows to my poor jackdaws. 

For when we laid nice dry bits of boughs 
broken by winter’s storms, and piled brown 
turf upon them, and applied the match, down 
came the billowy smoke and filled the room. 
When we opened the windows, or the door, 
or both, it was allthe same. The “ wretched 
chimney ” smoked abominably, and the stately 
dame was expected in the morning. No sweep 
could be had within seven miles, and the 
matter was urgent. Poles, with extemporised 
popes’ heads, were put up with no effect. 
Mike, the gardener, seriously proposed to tie 
a live goose by the legs and let him down the 
chimney from the roof. That, we found, was 
not an unusual way of cleaning chimneys in 
places distant from the abodes of civilised 
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sweeps, but it does not improve the appear- 
ance of the fowl. The idea was rejected, 
because it was cruel; and, moreover, our roof 
| had no parapet and our ladders were short, 
|so we had almost decided to wait until 
| morning, and call in Tipsy Tom, the sweep, 
to settle the difficulty. 

But that night three jackdaws fell out of 
the grate into the room, and scared the 
maids. The daws had engaged in a domestic 
squabble above, and in the course of the 
mélée the bottom fell out of the nest, and 
three of the belligerents came down, fight- 
ing all the way, although I suspect they were 
brothers or sisters of the same brood. Cook 
now knew what made the chimney smoke, 


lute spirit, she set fire to two newspapers 


the chimney. Then ensued a flapping of 
wings, muffled croaks, a scratching of twigs, 
and a shower of mortar. The jackdaws were 
fairly burned out of house and home; and 
this was told to me triumphantly, as I stood 
on the steps with the violets in my hand, 
wondering what could be the matter with my 
jackdaws. 

Before noon they had peered into and 
examined every chimney of the Rectory. 
They poised themselves cleverly over the 
tile-pots, and then dropped down the flue to 
ascertain whether they could make a settle- 
ment in it safely. Out of the many chim- 
neys in the rambling glebe house they selected 
two, through which no smoke had ascended 
for years. 
dation among themselves I cannot say; but 
the birds congregate about the two back 
flues, and croak either in satisfaction or in 
triumph. The old jacks had evidently settled 
all before the red sundown, and I have no 
doubt congratulated each other warmly on 
their own policy and wisdom. 

Some people think that human beings alone 
can court and flirt, and show by ways of 
pleasant coquetry how dearly they love each 
other. There never was a greater mistake. 
“Animals and birds” are tremendous flirts, 
and play most coquettishly with the birds and 
animals they love. Here from the fireside, for 
the day is cold, though bright, I see that the 
gallant jackdaws are coaxing some young 
maidens of the tribe to become their mates. 


leafless, but its boughs lie, in Ruskin order, 
elegantly over eachother. These are backed 
by a magnificent pine, laden with golden cones 
and dense with evergreen foliage. There the 
maiden jackdaw hops from bough to bough 





and being a woman of impulsive and reso- | 


saturated with paraffin, and sent the blaze up | 


How they divided the accommo- | 


There is a splendid acacia in front, as yet'| 


397 
| upwards, expecting some one to follow. She 
| preens herself daintily, and lets her glisten- 

ing wings droop knowingly. She pretends, 
| like any Amanda, not to know that some one 
is following her, hopping up from bough to 
bough, but at a tempting distance. When 
the coy lady has reached the topmost spray 
—jackdaws love to survey the world from 
a height—she takes a circling flight, but 
manages so that it will be short. 


JACKDAWS. 





| 


She skims | 


round and over her lover, sometimes almost | 


brushing him with her wings, until at last he 
pursues her in the air and wins her. 
derful is nature in all her phases! Once the 
| jackdaws have paired, they remain faithful to 
each other. The country people, who are 
sharp-sighted and observant, tell me that if a 
wicked jackdaw should attempt to disturb 
the harmony of domestic life, he is at once 
pounced upon and “plucked” by the whole 
_ community. 
| “ Have you a house to bring my daughter 
| to?” says Paterfamilias to the blushing youth 
who says that Paradise means the possession 
of Amanda’s hand. Our jackdaws, I sup- 
pose, are quite contented when there is a dis- 
used flue to spare, even in the stables. Once 
the birds have paired, they begin to build, or, 
rather, to make theirnests. They carry away 
sticks twice the length of themselves, and 
place them crosswise in the chimney. The 
female—true housewife—works harder than 
the male. His busy time is when his wife 
has her eggs under her wing, or her callow 





cannot say by singing, and yet perhaps his 
| croak is truly musical to her. When they have 
raised a stick to the top of the chimney, they 
look at it in all manner of ways, and chatter 
over it. Then one drops down, the stick fol- 
lows, and the bird on the top-stone eyeing 
askance the proceeding carried on below, 
grunts out a ‘‘KRA” of satisfaction, and goes 
forth for more. The sheep, whose fleeces 
are now heavy, are said to suffer, for the 
jackdaw likes to bring some soft warm locks 
of wool to give a comfortable lining to the 
nest. I never saw a jackdaw pulling the wool 
from a poor sheep’s back, and I think it is a 
calumny to say they pluck the sheep. They 
seem to me to be in search of parasites and 
maggots when they alight upon the shoulders 
of sheep; but I know that they collect wool 
from rail fences, posts, and gates where the 
| sheep have rubbed themselves, Unless you 

get up early on spring mornings, you will not 
| see how cleverly the daws pull off the wool 
_ from thorn hedges, and roll it in a ball con- 
| venient to be carried away. I must say even 


Won- | 


brood, for then he feeds and comforts her, I | 
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my jackdaws are a little bit dishonest, and if| a degraded and a debauched bird. We all 


they understand the meaning of meum et tuum, 
they render it, “ what is yours is mine.” I 
advise you not to leave your starched lace- 
edgings, or narrow strips of muslin, or yards 
of dyed ribbon on the sweet-briar hedge to 
bleach or dry when the daws are building. 
While you are wondering what became of 
your finery, and are blaming the omnivorous 
calves or dogs, the mother jackdaw is cleverly 
interlacing the plunder among the sticks, 
and croaking out a compliment upon her 
husband’s successful thievery. Jackdaws, 
too, are fond of silver, simply because it is 
bright and attracts them; so do not leave 
spoons on the lawn if you pretend to hold a 
picnic there, with the kettle slung from a 
bough of dignum vite, and a hot potato cake 
making, ready for your tea. 

We had a pet jackdaw all last summer, 
and an exceedingly impudent young fellow 
he was. He had fallen down the chimney 
into the back-kitchen, and screamed terribly. 
The children, deeming him to be lawful 
prey, clipped his wings, and undertook to 
educate him and to teach him to talk. Jack 
seemed, to like lesson-time, for then there 
were sugar and biscuits going, and he was 
“very, very fond” of both. I did not say 
much, for that would be impolitic, but I en- 
joyed: the lesson Helen gave her jackdaw. 
She had a flood of golden hair, which flowed 
over the jet-black bird, and, indeed, he was 
fond of her, especially when she had a lump 
of white sugar between her lips. The chil- 
dren insisted that Jack spoke several words 
“‘ beautiiully,” but I am bound to say I could 
not make out one of them. But these chil- 
dren insist that when baby, eleven months 
old, wobbles in his talk, he is calling them all 
by their baptismal names, so perhaps they 
are right about the jackdaw; it would be 
treason to mamma to hint they were wrong 
about baby. 

If Jack was a pert, roguish, presuming 
sort of bird, he was also a great pet. He 
took food from the hand, opening his bill and 
expanding his wings as young birds do, to 


-get it. He delighted in cherries and strawber- 


ries, as I knew to my cost, and he had learned 
to perch himself and maintain his position on 
the edge of a cut-glass tumbler; and thereby 
hangs a tale. After dessert one day, some 
sweet, but rather strong wine, was left in a 
glass, and Jack thought it very nice, and 
drank too much of it. The effect upon the 
poor bird was extraordinary and suggestive. 
He became wild, noisy, and rather quarrel- 
some. Soon he evidently felt himself to be 








agreed that he was thoroughly ashamed of 
himself, and, we hoped, repentant. He 
dropped heavily from the table, shuffled up 
into a corner of the room, and there remained 
with head hanging down and wings drooping, 
not knowing well what was the matter. To me 
he presented the picture of misery and shame. 
He never could be tempted to taste wine 
again, which proved not only that he pos- 
sessed the faculty of memory, but that he 
knew what was. good for a bird of character 
and respectability. He was a merry, noisy 
fellow, possessing a taste for fun and a love 
of mischief, as the dogs knew, who had occa- 
sionally a hard time of it. Towards autumn 
his wings had grown, and he became quite 
independent, coming into the house and go- 
ing out of it when he liked, and perching on 
the tip-top of the flagstaff, watching what the 
men were doing on the farm. I felt we had 
lost him when I saw him this spring hopping 
from bough to bough after a young Lady 
Jackdaw, who, no doubt, told him she had 
a nice, cosy chimney ready for him. We 
have not seen or heard of him since the first 
week in March. The lady may have had a 
vested interest in an old rabbit-hole or 
crevice in a sand-hill, above the homes of the 
sand martins. Jackdaws seem to live on 
amicable terms with all their neighbours. 
The only bird they appear to have an aversion 
to is the grey crow. Against him they wage 
perpetual warfare, and display great courage, 
and even rashness, in provoking encounters 
with him. 

Why our amusing favourites were named 
jackdaws is not very clear to me. Dr. 
Johnson thought that Jack was another form 
of Jaques, or a diminutive of John. He}; 
intimates, however, that ‘‘ Jack” had occa |; 
sionally a sly reference to tricks, pertness, and 
sauciness, as in Jack-a-napes, Jack-pudding, 
&c. “Daw” refers undoubtedly to the “caw,” 
or note of” the jackdaw.. The Greeks 
classed ravens, crows, and jackdaws under 
the one name orax, which, pronounced 
quickly, becomes krax, and serves very well 
to mark the note of these birds. You will 
not find the word “jackdaw ” in the English 
Bible. ‘ Raven” seems to be used as a 
general name for the whole class. Every 
little Sunday-school pupil knows that the 
“raven” * was the first bird sent out of the 
ark, and that he went to and fro until the 
waters were dried up from off the earth. 
Perhaps he rested and féd upon the floating 
bodies of men and cattle. The Hebrews 





* Gen. viii. 7. 
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called all the crow tribe by a word signifying | vide,” * was taught by the care manifested by 
“black.” * So we cannot decide whether | Heaven for the support of the black birds of 
the raven, or jackdaw, or crow is referred to | the air. As jackdaws and ravens build nests 
|in some passages. We know, however, that! and congregate in deserted habitations, or 
| “the black fowl” + was forbidden to be used | unused portions of buildings, they are men- 
'as food ; indeed, to this day, only rooks are ; tioned in Scripture to denote desolation and 
|eaten, and that when they are very young. | loneliness.t But the shimmering beauty of 
| But these “ black fowl” fed Elijah at the | their black plumage did not pass unnoticed, 
| brook Cherith, which flows into Jordan. They | and so in the most touching Song of Love 
| brought him bread and flesh in the morning, | ever written, the hair of the Beloved is com- 
jand bread and flesh in the evening.t Our | pared to the black bird’s wing. } 

| great Master had a searching and loving eye| As the jackdaws fly in circles over the 
| for all objects in nature, so He who noticed | homestead, their shadows flit upon the lawn, 
the lilies of the field, and the sparrows which | although the birds are to"us unseen; and so 
| were sold so cheaply to the poor people of | we discern the providing care of a merciful 
| Judea, instanced the ravens as proofs of; Providence, who heareth the young ravens 
God’s protecting care and goodness. Indeed, | when theycry, although we may not fully under- 
|so early as the age of Job, and subsequently | stand their place in the wondrous mystery of 
|of David, the great lesson, “God will pro- | creation. 


— -- j 








* Luke xii. 24; Job xxxviii. 41; Psalm cxlvii. 9. 
* ‘Oreb + Lev. xi. 15 + 1 Kings xvii i iv + Canti 
" . Xi. 15. + 1 Kings xvii. 4—6. t Isaiah xxxiv. 11, t Canticles v. 11. 
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white-sugar-like powdering of the evergreens, 
—which freezing again as soon as the sun 
went down, or in, laurels and laurustinuses 
turned as black as gorse upon a heath that 
has been swept by fire. Birds were killed 
| by the cold—dropped down as if they had 
been shot; and it was melancholy to hear 
the horses’ churchyard coughs. In other 
respects the lanes and fields were strangely 
silent and solitary. Bullocks huddled to- 
gether in mute misery in the most sheltered 
corners they could find; the shyest birds 
alighted in streets, and came close up to 
houses like robins. In the morning, even in 
occupied bed-rooms, ewerswere found cracked 
around the solid blocks of ice they had 
moulded into their own forms ; beef, bread, 
and butter were frozen as hard as if the 
larder had been in the arctic regions; the 
milk in the dairy was turned into ice-cream ; 
and cats basking before blazing fires gave out 
streams of sparks when they were stroked. 
Few people ventured abroad—none who were 
not absolutely compelled, since to do so was 
at the risk of frost-bitten feet and fingers. 
T was bitter weather. Snow lay deep, | All private traffic was stopped, except in the 
deepening daily as more and more came | case of a few officers who had served in 
down from the mud-coloured sky. And then | Canada, and who, be-rugged to the waist and 
there would come a little blink of blue, bright | fur-flapped to the nose, went gliding and 
weather, just warm enough to half melt the | jingling about onsleighs. Stage-coaches had 


CHAPTER I.—FIRE! FIRE! 
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to be dug out of snow-drifts, and then dragged 
out by borrowed teams of cart-horses, that 
with great difficulty had floundered to the 
rescue. 

During this severe season in the east of 
England almost all out-door work had come 
to a stop, as elsewhere, so at Old Bere Hall 
Farm, a few miles from the old town of 
Romanchester. The thud, thud of the flails 
in the barn was almost the only sound to be 
heard about the place, save when a horse or 
a sheep coughed, or a beast uttered a low, 
sullen moan, for the barnyard fowls moped 
on their perches, and the ducks and geese 
clustered as silently in the holes that had 
been broken for them through the black 
shield of the horse-pond. 

Pretty little Helen Hellep was the only 
lively being on the farm. She was the general 
pet of the place—of her widowed father, of 
her two brothers, both much older than 
herself, of the maid-servants and the man- 
servants. So no wonder she liked home, 
and she was being kept at home, away from 
her Romanchester boarding-school (where, 
too, she was a favourite, but not such a 
favourite as at home), although her holidays 
proper were over, by the hard weather that 
made her cooped-in father and brothers grow] 
and the women of the house cross, which had 
deprived a good many of the farm-servants 
of work, and depressed those who were still 
kept on, since the time of Christmas largesses 
was past, and hard weather without special 
aid used, at any rate, to mean special hard- 
ship for south of England agricultural la- 
bourers. 

The little maiden, muffled and mittened, 
scattered her crumbs to the birds that thronged 
the grey-speckled black path which by almost 
daily digging was kept open, hemmed in by 
rough, ermine-yellow banks, between the farm- 
house door and the lane. 

Besides house-sparrows and hedge-sparrows 
and robins, there were wrens, fieldfares, sky- 
larks, titlarks, wagtails, wheatears, and win- 
chats, thrushes, blackbirds, redwings, rooks, 
crows, and partridges, squabbling for the 
crumbs ; and titmice were pulling straws out 
of the barn thatch in search of insects. One 
of the robins was so tame that when the little 
girl went in it went in with her, perched upon 
her shoulder. 

And indoors she had more pets, in which 
she could claim more or less of personal pro- 
perty, cats and dogs, a caged blackbird, 
a jackdaw with clipped wings, that generally 
hopped about outside the house, but had 
been driven within doors by stress of weather ; 





her rabbits, whose hutch, on the same plea, 
had. been removed from the woodshed to the 
greater shelter of the back kitchen; and a 
little orphan, early-dropped lamb, which was 
being brought up by hand in the main 
kitchen, where it had a cosy couch of hay 
and flannel. Great fires roared and blazed 
to drive out the cold; food and drink might 
freeze at night, but they smoked appetisingly 
at mealtimes. All her elders belonging to 
the house had a kind look and word for her, 
however grumpy they might be to one an- 
other; and so, as I have said before, it is no 
wonder that Helen loved her home, and 
liked the cold that lengthened her stay in it. 
The discomfort without only intensified the 
comfort within, and if Jack Frost would not 
be forbid from playing his pranks even within 
the well-warmed house, they caused no serious 
inconvenience—only gave conversation an- 
other topic, of which amongst Helen’s 
weather-bound seniors it was often sadly in 
want. 

She had gone into the back-kitchen in the 
evening to look after her rabbits, when a man 
came in. It was a man whom her father 
occasionally employed, but he was an idle, 
worthless fellow, and therefore was not likely 
to be keptonat such atime. He hada very 
bad character, and Helen would have been 
afraid of him if she had been alone, but the 
dogs were in the kitchen, and some of the 
farming men, as well as the women-servants. 

The men came from the front to the back 
kitchen fire to talk with this Grim Jim, as the 
man who had come in was called. He was 
still on the look-out for a job, and gave low, 
bear-like growls as he scraped his snow-balled 
boots on the hissing bats. “Two fires 
a-burnin’ here,” he muttered. “ Rabbits and 
sich like warmin must be fed, an’ Chris’ns left 
to starve.” 

The cook-housekeeper gave him some- 
thing’to eat, amd he ate it as if he really was 
hungry, but did not express or seem to feel 
the least gratitude. “I needn’t come here,” 
he grumbled, “ eatin’ up other folk’s leavin’s, 
as ain’t a mite better nor me, if the hears was 
only about, but they hide so cunnin’, con- 
found the beggars, there ain’t so much as 
ketching a sight on ’em.” 

“You wouldn’t say so, Jim,” answered the 
cook with a laugh, “if you was to see our 
gardin. I went this mornin’ to see if I could 
git a bit o’ kebbidge, and there—there was a 
good dozen on ’em scrappin’ away at the 
snow.” 

*“Much good ’twould be for me to come 
lookin’ for ’em ¢heer,” Jim growled in reply ; 












































‘and took his leave, giving Helen, still busy 
with .her rabbits, a look very different from 
those to which she was accustomed. 

That night she was awoke from her sleep 
by a sudden glare. Starting from her bed, 
she saw one tongue after another of red flame 
licking out of the black smoke rolling round 
arick. They shot up into a sheet of fire, by 
the light of which she saw a figure she fancied 
she knew well, hurrying down the lane. 


| slipped behind a pollard elm, and the next 


moment she saw a face about which there 


could be no mistake—pale even beneath the 


flush of fire—looking with fiendish satisfac- 
tion on the mischief that was being done. 
By this time the farm-house people were 
aroused, and neighboufing cottagers had 
huddled on their clothes, and were gaping at 
the fire. The gapers soon became a crowd. 
A few of them were shamed into assisting the 


_ farmer and his sons and kept-on men in their 
_ attempts to put out the fire ; but the bulk, in- 


cluding men who had often worked for Far- 
mer Hellen, contented themselves with gaping. 


| A good many did not seem to regret, in the 


| for them ?—bread, maybe, would git cheaper | 


least, what had happened. “’Twas a good 
thing to get a warm anyhow—what call had 
they to slave for them as didn’t kear a mite 


if the farmers got to see the carn they was 


hoardin’ up burnt about their ears ”—such 


_ were the comments freely passed on the 


calamity. Hellen and his sons rushed about 
like men beside themselves. It was easy 
enough to smash the night’s films that had 
frozen over the duck and goose holes, but 
what was the good of water when the bucket- 
gang was so scanty and so half-hearted? On 
rick after rick, stack after stack, the twelfth- 
cake-like covering of frozen snow melted as 
the flames spread to them, but it merely fed 
the fire. The cart-lodges caught, both barns 
with all they held were utterly destroyed ; it 


was with the greatest difficulty that the terror- | 


frenzied horses were got out of the flaming 
stables. The wildest clamour and confusion 
had succeeded the sullen silence that had so 
long brooded over the farm. Poultry, pigs, 
sheep, cattle, horses, added their frantic 
voices to the shouts of men and the roaring 
of the flames. The farm-house, fortunately, 
did not stand directly to the leeward of the 
fire, but its thatch every now and then caught, 


| as sparks fell and burning fragments were 


| whirled upon it. 


Having saved all they could of their live 


| stock, the farmer and his son devoted them- 
| selves to saving their home, and in this they 


succeeded ; but a dreary waste of jumbled 
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blackness, grey ashes, red embers, and cool- 
ing embers above which little flames ever and 
anon still flickered, and frozen snow and 
earth, dung and straw, thawed and trodden 
into viscous, blacking-like mire, spread around. 

When all the mischief was done, the fire- 
engine arrived from Romanchester, where 
the glare of the flames had been plainly seen 
—a ruddy flush pulsing on the sky, and 
sometimes separate flames leaping up in it. 
The engine was drawn by twelve horses, 
and a posse of men, bathed in perspiration 
in spite of the cold, pushed behind, and 
wrenched round each snow-clogged wheel. 

It was with very sulky hospitality that 
Farmer Hellen set food and drink before 
these latest arrivals. 

They had come to the rescue, but they had 
come too late. He was insured, but not 
nearly to the amount of his loss. 

Soon after the fire the weather broke, and 
Little Helen was not sorry; home was no 
longer the cosy home it had been a little 
while before. She would be better out of the 
way at school. 

Moreover, home no longer seemed to her 
the secure place that it had been. She had 
got it into her head that Grim Jim knéw that 
she had seen him peeping from behind the 
pollard elm, and that he would murder her 
in consequence—at any rate, if she ever said 
a word to any one about having seen him. 

She had not said a word, but it was not 
simply dread of Grim Jim that had kept 
her from doing so. Her father was a very 
violent man, and his losses had temporarily 
made almost a madman of him. His little 
daughter shuddered to hear him talk. In 
the most horrid language he would vow that 
if he could only find out the man who had 
fired his ricks, he would cheat the gallows of 
him—or rather keep the law from cheating 
him of him. Hanging was too good for him, 
the infuriated farmer would say, and at once 
gratify and inflame his wrath by devising all 
kinds of torture to which the villain was to 
be put before his worthless neck was wrung. 

Hellen believed that the fire was the work 
of a stranger. He had a very good opinion 
of himself, and, in spite of the inactivity of 
his neighbours at the time of the fire, had no 
idea that he was disliked in his own parish, 
much less that he was hated by a man who, 
however fitfully, had often worked for him. 

The sluggishness I have referred to he 
attributed to stupidity and fear; therefore his 
suspicions had never once fallen upon Grim 
Jim. But Helen lived in constant dread that 
some chance word, or even look, of hers 
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might turn them in that direction ; in which 
case she felt almost sure that Grim Jim would 
murder her ; and that, whether he did or not, 
her father would kill him and be hanged in 
front of the county gaol. 

Accordingly little Helen rejoiced when the 
weather broke, even though a burst of almost 
summer heat, which melted the snow as it 
melts in Norway, brought out her bees pre- 
maturely from their snug hibernacula, and 


The thaw, for a time, made the roads 
almost as impassable as they had been in the 
time of the deepest snow. Ere long, how- 
ever, they grew hard enough for traffic, and 
Helen swung off for Romanchester in the | 
great family gig, which was big enough to 
hold her two boxes also without inconve- 
niencing her second brother, who drove her. 

Helen loved both her brothers, but she 
was specially fond of this second brother, | 


























Fred. He had more fun in him than the 
elder, and even in this season of calamity | 
had found time to cheer up Helen; whilst | 


scores of them came to grief, dropping like 
withered flowers when they passed from the 
sunshine into the still keen air of the shade. 
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James, alternately fuming and moping over| “ Mind, now, if you say a word, I’ll murder | 
them, had been too much taken up with the | Aim as well as you.” 
family troubles to pay her any attention—a{| “What a sulky lout that chap is!” was || 
| neglect which she felt the more because he | Fred’s comment, as the gig rolled on. “I 
| generally, like all the rest of the household, | wonder what mischief he’s been up to to-day. | 
, made so much of her. The gig had swayed | He’s always going wrong, somehow or other.” | 
about half a mile along the Romanchester| Fred had no more suspicion than his | 
road when it passed Grim Jim. | father that Grim Jim was the incendiary who | 
He touched his hat, according to custom, had shorn the Old Bere Farm of its glory, | 
to Fred Hellen, but there was no sincerity | but Helen fancied that he had; and fond 
| in the respectful-seeming gesture ; and what | though she was of her brother, she was glad 
| frightened little Helen read in the lounging | when he had given her his good-bye kiss, 
| fellow’s sullen eyes was— _ and left her at her school. ; | 
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CHAPTER II.—HAUNTED. 


| HER governesses and schoolmates, as has 
been said, had always made a favourite of 
| Helen, but when they welcomed her back to 
' school they took a double interest in her on 
| account of her recent adventures. Under 
| other circumstances, no doubt, Helen would 
have liked to be looked upon as a kind of 
heroine, and would have taken delight in 
relating over and over again the incidents of 
| the fire, in spite of the harm it had done her 
father ; 
prived her of this pleasure. She would begin 
to talk of the eventful night, and then his 






but the recollection of Grim Jim de- | 


sinister face would suddenly look up at her | 


| from behind the tree, or scowl at her brother 
seated by her side ; and she would stammer, 
and try to turn the subject as speedily as 
| possible to something else. For some time 
| Grim Jim constantly troubled her like a 
“ grumbling” tooth. When in the night she 
sleepless lay, the pain that was chronic when 
| the sun shone, and she had lessons to do 
| and playmates to chat with, became acute, 
_and when she fell asleep ill dreams of him 
| disturbed her rest. 


| long as she remained at school; but free 
| from that apprehension, she worried her 
little head and heart all the more with the 
| thought that her father would find out Grim 
| Jim, and that the awful consequences she | 
had pictured to herself would follow. 

| The gentle little maiden loved her big, 
blustering, “ hard ” father with all her heart. 
He might be violent and “‘ near” to others— 
sometimes even to his sons, but he was 
always tender and generous to her. Helen 
was very much like her dead mother. Cen- 


to her little girl. 

But Helen knew nothing of this, and if | 
she had known, would have indignantly | 
scouted the construction put upon her father’s ; 
behaviour. He was her “dear old man,” 
with whom she could do almost anything, 
stern and fierce~ though he might be to | 
the world at large. She was very proud of | 
the power she had over this raging lion, and ; 
it made her all the fonder of him, and, conse- } 


Night and morning she added to her usual | 
prayers on his behalf, “ Pray God grant 
tather mayn’t find out Grim Jim.” 





chanced not to call at her school on market- 
day, and formerly Helen, though very dis- 
appointed at not seeing him, had felt no 
alarm on these occasions; but now she lost 
all.enjoyment of her half-holiday when he 
did not make his appearance on Saturdays, 
and when “he did come was so loth to let 
him leave that the farmer was puzzled. He 
asked her whether she was uncomfortable at 
school. 

‘Oh, no,” she answered with such genuine 
sincerity that he was still more puzzled. As 
the weeks went by, however, and her father 
came to Romanchester pretty regularly with 
them, Helen ceased to think of Grinr Jim. 
Once she saw him minding a pen of pigs as 
she walked up the crowded High Street with 
her father on market-day, but his back was 
turned towards her, so she did ‘not see his 
face, and it was his sullen, savage eyes that 
were her terror. To most persons Grim Jim, 
seen from behind, would have looked ‘very 


/ much like any other smockfrocked country- 


man; but Helen instantly recognised him. 


She remembered the pen Oona hurdle of 


, which he had’ been sitting, with his legs up, 
, and gave a quick, anxious glance at it. as she 
| She had no personal fear of the man so) 


sorious people said that the farmer had ! 
broken his wife’s heart, and that he was | 
trying to make it up to her, and to quiet his | 
own conscience, by showing special kindness | 


returned. To her great relief Grim Jim was 
no longer there. He came into her head 
| again next day during evening service, but as 
| she thought of him, that beautiful collect was 
| read, “Lighten our darkness, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord:. and by Thy great mercy 


| defend us from all perils and dangers of this |, 


night; for the love of Thy only Son, our 

Saviour, Jesus Christ, Amen ;” and the com- 
fortable words made her, temporarily, bold 
enough to defy a legion of Grim Jims. 

One Saturday, a little while before Easter, 
| her father-said to her— 

‘“¢ You remember Grim Jim, Nelly ?” 

In spite of the carelessness of her father’s 
tone, little Helen’s heart gave a great jump. 

Greatly was she relieved when her! father 


' went on—“ Well, he’s taken himself off some- 


where, and a good riddance of bad rubbish. 
I suppose he’d made the country too hot to 
hold him somehow, though I haven’t heard 
anything of his having been up to anything 


, worse than usual lately. Anyhow, nothing’s 


| 


He sometimes, through press of business, | and could never trouble us any more !” 


been seen or heard of him for the last three 
weeks. Some folk say he’s made away wi’ 
| himself, but I won’t believe that. Grim Jim 
was a deal too fond of his own skin to do 


quently, all the more anxious for his safety. | himself any hurt.” 


Helen was horrified when, just for an 
instant, she found herself wishing— 
“Oh, if he Aad made away with himself, 
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The joy that she felt at his having disap- 
peared under any circumstances was speedily 
dashed. Just as she was thinking how nice 
it would be now to spend the Easter holidays 
at home, her father told her that he thought 
it would be better for her not to come home 
until midsummer, as the place was all in 
a muddle, the landlord having taken it into 
his head, whilst the bricklayers and carpenters 
were on the spot restoring the farm-buildings, 
to modernise the farm-house. 

It was a bitter disappointment. Never- 
theless, Helen got comfort out of the very 
fact that intensified it—the disappearance of 
Grim Jim. 

Easter came and Easter went, and at last 
came glorious golden midsummer. As a 
good many of the pupils at Helen’s school 
were farmers’ daughters, it adapted its break- 
ing-up to market-day. On a lovely Saturday 
evening in mid-June, Helen, seated beside 
her idolised father in the great family gig— 
her seat a world too wide for her—rolled out 
of the arched gateway of the Romanchester 
Red Lion Yard, and took the road for Old 
Bere Hall. Helen was so delighted at the 
thought of being on the road to home—a 
| home whdse brightness would be dimmed by 
| the overbrooding shadow of no Grim Jim, 

that she seldom noticed how silent her father 
| was—so different from his wont at such 
‘times ; still she could not help noticing his 
| silence occasionally, and wondering at it. 
; When she reached her home, she found that 
| brick had taken the place of wood, and tile 
| of thatch, in the farm-buildings. No doubt, 
| this was an improvement in an economic 
point of view, but Helen had been accustomed 
to wood and thatch, and the new brick and 
tile seemed to her hideously prim and cold. 
It was the transmogrification that the old 
farm-house had undergone, however, which 
chiefly affected her. The shell of the old 
| place had been worked into the new struc- 
| ture, but old windows had been built up and 
new ones pierced in it ; the new parts added 
| on, the new roof with new chimney-tops that 
| covered it, the new arrangements of rooms 
|and passages and staircases within so dis- 
| guised it that Helen could scarcely believe 
she was in any sense back in her old home. 

“ Oh, father,” she cried at supper—in what 
she called a new-fangled room—‘“ how could 
you let them turn the old place inside out in 
this fashion?” If any one else had asked 
him such a question, the farmer would have 
sworn fiercely, but to his little girl he simply 
answered sadly, “I’d no say in the matter, 
my girl.” Fred hastily put in,— 











“Well, anyhow, Nell, you’ve got your cats 
and the dogs and the biackbird all the same 
—and your rabbits, except that there’s a 
tribe, I don’t know how many tribes, of 
young ones, since you went away. I’ve 
looked after them for you.” 

Before she went to bed, Helen learnt that 
the fire had very seriously crippled her 
father’s means, and that, being only a tenant 
at will, he would have to leave the farm at 
Michaelmas. It was for a more pecunious 
tenant, who had bid for the farm over his 
head, that the alterations had been made. 

Helen felt very bitter against Grim Jim 
when she lay down on her bed in a new square, 
big-windowed room, still smelling of mortar, 
so different from the many-cornered, latticed, 
cosy little nest of a chamber in which she 
used to sleep. 

She had just said, “ Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive them who trespass 
against us,” but she felt almost sure that such 
trespasses as his were not meant to be for- 
given. Had he only been still in the neigh- 
bourhood, she thought that, if quite sure that 
her father could be kept from killing him 
before the law got hold of him, and so getting 
killed himself, she could have mustered 
courage to denounce him, heedless of all 
peril to herself. But when she woke next 
day, in the sweet fresh early morning, she 
was in a happier frame of mind. The garden 
on which she looked out had been, in the 
farmer’s phrase, ‘‘ bedevilled,” but the prim- 
ness of beds cannot deprive the flowers that 
bloom in them of beauty and fragrance. The 
game of Margery Move-all which the plants 
had been forced to play had robbed some of 
the rose-bushes of their wealth of blossom, 
but the lilies lifted as of old their pure white 
heads in saintly queenliness. The old gar- 
den had been a delicious jumble of kitchen- 
garden and flower-garden. Now wee and 
duice had been assigned entirely distinct 
domains, and Helen could not help bewailing 
their divorce ; but though a haha had been 
substituted for the slovenly yet picturesque 
straggling hedge that used to divide the gar- 
den from the orchard, the dear old orchard 
remained very much as in the old time, and 
Helen, dimming her shoes and drenching her 
stockings in its thickly dew-beaded grass, 
wandered delighted beneath its summer 
leaves and white and white-and-pink blossom, 
and funny little fluffy forming fruits. A great 
many other haunts of hers also were un- 
changed. She liked to get out of sight of the 
raw, new farm-buildings, the mournfully meta- 
morphosed old farm-house, and roam about 
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the dear old farm, gathering dog-roses and 
poppies, mallow and mushrooms, helping to 
toss the newly-cut hay, chasing the funny 
little swarms of hopping frogkins, and watch- 
ing the coveys of young partridges rise out of, 
whirr over, and then suddenly drop again 
into, the sea of green, waving corn. There 
was a little rise, with a hill opposite, that was 
a favourite resort of Helen’s because from it 
she could hear the peal of the church-bells, 
the report of a gun, the blast of a horn, the 
crack of a whip, a shout across a field, the 
bellow of a bull, the bark of a dog, the crow 
of a cock, and so on, repeated. Helen in- 
vested the echo with personality, and won- 
dered whether it was stupidity or obstinacy 
or laziness that made it, after having repeated 
two or three words quite distinctly, suddenly 
lapse into silence. 

“ Multiplication is——-” the echo would 
enunciate most hopefully, but decline to 
repeat “a vexation” unless Helen gave the 
words a second time separately. “How 
doth the little busy bee,” had in like manner 
to be bisected for the echo’s convenience ; 
and so had the other tests to which Helen 
put it, if they exceeded five or six syllables. 
Now that, as she supposed, Grim Jim was 
far away, Helen wandered fearlessly about 
the farm at all hours. Sometimes she had, 
sometimes she had not the dogs with her, 
but when she had, she looked upon them as 
companions, not protectors. 

She was wandering one evening in the 
summer dusk. Bats were zigzagging about 
on noiseless wing, but with strident cry, 
night-moths were humming in the honey- 
suckles, and bees, busy up to the last moment 
before going to bed, about the luscious 
blossoms of the umbrageous limes. Beetles 
came booming and blundering through the 
dewy air ; field-crickets were chirping on all 
sides. The nightingale had ceased for the 
year its English song ; but the woodlark was 
warbling sweetly. On and on the little girl 
wandered until she came, as she would have 
phrased it, near where Echo lived. She thought 
she would go and bid it good night, and mount- 
ing the rise, sung out the words in her silverily 
shrill little voice. When, after a pause, her 
valediction had come back to her, she re- 
peated it. A second time the echo acknow- 
ledged it, and a third time she uttered it; 
but before the echo could reply, there came 
a fierce growl out of a plantation hard by. 
A voice, which Helen knew too well, de- 
manded, with an oath, what she was howling 
there for. 

The poor little maiden fled like the wind. 





All the peace of the summer night had passed | 
away—had been most roughly dissipated. 
She was still so agitated when she reached | 
home, that her father anxiously asked what 
had happened. 

He laughed when he heard that some man 
had shouted at her out of the firs by the Ten 
Acre. “He didn’t know ’twas you, then, 
whoever ’twas,” said her father, re-assuringly. 
“Nobody in these parts would want to harm 
a little gal like you; no, nor a tramp neither, 
and there’s none about.” Helen, however, 
was bidden never again to stray so far from 
home so late. 

A most otiose order. Thenceforth, even in 
broad daylight, she did not like to go alone 
beyond the orchard, farmyard, or home-croft. 
She took a dog with her when she went for 
the letters to the village street. Now that 
Grim Jim had come back to the parish, her 
half-formed resolve to denounce him utterly 
melted away. The terror of him again 
haunted her like a ghost—a ghost which no 
one but herself was conscious of. She rarely 
heard his name mentioned. Her father and 
brothers, the women-servants and the farming- 
men, seemed still to think, when they thought 
of him at all, that Grim Jim was either 
far away, or else that he had committed 
suicide. That alternative belief made him a 
double terror to little Helen. She had once, 
to her shuddering self-reproach, derived a 
moment’s* satisfaction from the thought that 
perhaps he had made away with himself. 
She was punished for it now. It must be 
remembered that, although she went te 
boarding-school, she had been born and bred 
in a parish in which down to these days, 
long after the date of this little story, super- 
stitious beliefs have lingered on. 

In Helen’s time there was a horse-shoe 
nailed on either the lintel or the doorstep of 
almost every cottage, cowhouse, stable, and 
barn in Old Bere. The village forge, which 
might have been supposed to be sufficiently 
protected by the array of shoes within, had, 
nevertheless, three, arranged like the golden 
balls in the Lombardy Arms, nailed over the 
door. The people of Old Bere were quite 
ready to duck old women suspected of witch- 
craft, and crossed straws, and laid other 
ingenious traps for their detection. Never- 
theless, the inconsistent villagers crossed 
gipsies’ palms, and resorted to the Wise Man 
to get their fortunes told. Young ploughmen 
sowed hemp-seed in the churchyard; milk- 
maids performed mystic rites before looking- 
glasses in order to discover their future lovers. 
Anxious parents passed their ague-stricken 
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children under donkeys’ bellies. Middle- 
aged farmers might laugh, but they had a 
sneaking belief in the efficacy of the curative | 
process when their herdsmen applied shrew- | 
ash twigs to their suffering cattle. Their | 
wives hastened to throw a pinch over their 
left shoulders when they had spilt the salt, 
shuddered when their guttering candles made 
winding-sheets, or 


“ Bounce from the fire a coffin flew,”’ 


fully believed that they would soon see 
strangers when soot-flakes flapped on the bars 
of their kitchen grates, and took scrupulous 
care to give their bees, after respectful tapping 
on their hives with door-keys, early informa- 
tion of family deaths and weddings ; and to 
put the hives into mourning, or decorate 
them with bridal favours according to the 
circumstances, Almost everybody in the 
parish believed that effets and toads spat 
poison, and that blue-burning, automatic 
corpse-candles slowly moved at midnight 
from the houses in which people were going 
to die to the spots in the churchyard—always 
entering by the lych-gate—in which they 
would be laid; and even the vicar, when 
appealed to on the subject of ghosts, gave 
forth an uncertain sound. 

No wonder, then, that Helen believed in 
ghosts ; and this was the dilemma between 
the horns of which she found herself placed. 

Grim Jim had come back to the parish, 
either in the body or out of the body. 

In the former case, his return was fraught ! 
with all the possibilities of evil to her father 
and herself which she had formerly dreaded. 

In the latter, though a ghost* could not be 
killed, and therefore her father could not be 
hanged for murdering Grim Jim, there was 





no saying what dire mischief his grim spectre, 
released from all amenability to human law, 
might inflict on both her father and _her- 


| self. 


If her father chanced to say before her that 
he was going to the Ten Acre, she became 
almost sick with fear. Either he might 
chance to find a flesh-and-blood Grim Jim 
lurking in the plantation, and at last suspect 
that he was the man who burned his ricks, or 
the ghost that once inhabited the putrid 
corpse dangling from a bough, or lying en- 
tangled at the bottom of the black plantation 
pool, might have power even by day to wreak 
its malice on her father and then come on to 
her. 

After nightfall, Helen believed that a ghost 
could do nearly what it liked, and therefore, 
after she had put out her candle and lay in 
bed with her head buried in the bed-clothes, 
she was often in an agony of fright. Some 
fascination of the terrible compelled her ever 
and anon to peep from the bed-clothes, al- 
though she almost fully expected to see the 
awful thing standing by her bedside. 

For company’s sake she let the dogs sleep 
in turn in her bed-room. But dogs are no 
guardians against the supernatural. 

One moonlight night her canine room-mate 
added to her terror. 

He rose, whimpered, and then bayed the 
moon most dismally, and Helen for a time 
firmly believed that he saw the ghost noise- 
lessly drawing near. 

Silvery moonlight nights, goldenly sunny 
days were common during those holidays, 
but, in the words of the old chronicle, ‘‘ The 
sun was like a black shield, the moon was as 
if it had been sprinkled with blood,” to poor 
little Helen. 


LITTLE ESSAYS. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 


IIlI.—IN 


_ it the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat | 

bread till thou return unto the ground,” 
was part of the curse pronounced upon man _ 
at his fall. 

But is it not true, that God’s curses are 
but blessings in disguise to those men and 
women who turn from the evil of their ways, 
accept his sentence, and submit to his 
punishment, kissing the rod that smites? 
The whole bearings of the case, with the 
relations of the parties, undergo a change 
until— 


THE SWEAT OF THE 


BROW. 


“Rp 
> 


ehind a frowning providence 

He hides a smiling face.” 

So men have learnt to recognise that the 
obligation which calls forth the sweat from 
the brow, in place of continuing only a 
heavy penalty, may be and has been the 
greatest boon vouchsafed to man in his 
present condition. Not merely have men 
come to see that honest work dignifies, and 
earnest endeavour ennobles humanity, but 
no thinker will refuse to admit that a state of 
permanent idleness and low satisfaction 
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would, on the whole, and in the end, have 
immensely intensified alike the debasement 
and the misery of the race. 

Occupation for mind arid body is, as we 
are constituted, absolutely requisite for the 
health of both; but without the spur of 
necessity, the urgent call to find the primi- 
tive provision of bread to relieve the hungry 
appetite and restore the fainting energies of 
the body, men in their departure from their 
God, and sunk in their satiety and sloth, 
would refuse to take on them such occu- 
pation. We are so accustomed, in the 
complications of civilised life, to see men 
and women overtasked with work often un- 
suitable for them, and frequently failing, 
whether by their own fault or that of their 
fellows, to reap the due reward of their 
labour, that we can hardly realise what the 
world would have been, into what hideous 
depths of iniquity it would have fallen, had 
it been. occupied by a grossly sluggish and 
self-indulgent race, whose sole stimulus was 
their passions. But we do know that the 
nations that possess the tracts of the earth 
where nature is kindest and life easiest, have | 
never been the first and most steadfast in | 
virtue, knowledge, and power. 

Whether we be inclined to accept or to 
reject the obligation, in the sweat of the | 
brow remains our condition of progress both | 
in this life and the next. For is not the Lord’s | 
indication of the subtle difference between | 
seeking and striving to enter into the king- | 
dom of heaven, which nevertheless has been | 
bought for us, an implication that in the | 
sweat of our brow also we must enter in | 
at the narrow gate and sit down in our 
Father’s house to eat of the heavenly bread? | 
If the utmost exertion of his faculties can be- | 
come at once a privilege and a safeguard | 
to mortal man in his probation below, may | 
not a like toil and travail of spirit be an equal, | 
if not always apprehended advantage and | 
defence to the pilgrim to a better country ? 

To sit down at ease, whether of body or 
mind, however attractively the prospect may | 
| present itself to weary, halting men and | 


| creed that our earlier writers wrote, our cap- | 


| Christian religion, with its righteous morality 


ought we not to take our work and war- 
fare courageously and cheerily, interpreting 
it in a braver and happier spirit than. that 
old solving of the riddle by the heathen 
Greeks, which represented man as hopelessly 
contending with an iron fate, driven to de- 
struction by circumstances over which he had 
no control, the merest plaything even where 
he was not the dupe of a cruel destiny ? 
Strange to say, this old conviction, with its 
bitter self-scorn and deep, incurable melan- 
choly, has regained a strong hold and is 
exercising a powerful influence over some of 
the most thoughtful minds of the nineteenth 
Christian century. Whether or not there be 
a morbid fascination in its very hopelessness, 
whether the inexhaustible charm of old 
classic literature, invests Greek fatalism with 
a rare and stately, if sad refinement, cer- 


| 





'tain it is that the sentiment of some of | 


our finest modern literature is more heathen | 
than Christian. Alas for the faith of the | 
writer when this is so! and alas for the work 
which, with all its genius, is but the mocking, | 


miserable echo of a creed that had death in | 
its very essence ! 
It was in the living might of a different 





tains fought by sea and land, our inventors | 


“‘witched the world” with noble inventions, 
and our reformers and philanthropists made | 
English justice and English mercy bywords | 
throughout the world. I do not say that | 
there have been no grievous drawbacks, no | 
frightful flaws in our best endeavours and 
highest attainments, that we have not abun- | 
dant reason for shame and confusion of face, 
because of our miserable shortcomings in 
every generation; but I venture to assert 
that, taking it all in all, the career of Eng- 
land from the reign of Alfred to that of Vic- 
toria, has not been an altogether unworthy 
testimony to the humanising, civilising, sanc- 
tifying power, ever renewing its youth, of the 





and its tender charity. God forbid that 
we should go back in the world’s history, 
and, renouncing our Christianity, re-accept 


women, seems never to have been designed | the desperate conclusion which pressed hard 
as our portion here—seems, in fact, a portion | even on the manliest and most virtuous of 
which, like the old soldier’s experience in the | the old heathen, who had never been brought 





luxurious city of Capua, infallibly enervates 
and deteriorates the man or woman who 
succeeds, after long struggle, in attaining 
even the dim reflection of such inglorious 
ease. It is in God’s gracious regard for 
our true interest that He denies the weary 
| wayfarer such perilous rest as cost Christian 
his roll. Seeing the matter in this light, 





face to face with a brighter because divine 

answer to the question, the conclusion that 
| the sweat of the brow is not the discipline 
appointed for us by our Father, and more fully 
wrought out for us than we can ever work it 
out, by our Elder Brother, but is the result of 
| mighty forces, before which we are helpless, 
| and of which we know and can know nothing, 
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of a tremendous conflict without fruit for ever 
waged between atom-begotten man and his 
gigantic surroundings, and from which even 
the small comfort of the early heathen in his 
conception of a distinct though gross _per- 
sonality belonging to his hostile gods, is gone 
since, in the sombre twilight of those later 
days, man has no God, and even a Great 
First Cause is departing from him. 

The sweat of the brow is not only our weird, 
inold Scotch parlance, which the most thought- 
less and light-hearted of us must dree in spite 
of ourselves, it is also the test of the value or 
valuelessness of our work. Whatever is ac- 
complished in the sweat of the brow is never 
entirely and in all senses worthless. It may 
be work undertaken in a mistaken conception 
and carried on under false lights, its outward 
development may have no real merit and 
may perish justly and of necessity, but the 
earnestness which is involved in the sweat of 
the brow cannot have been called forth with- 
out certain and lasting profit, were it only in 
removing scales from the eyes and teaching a 
priceless, if costly lesson. The worker in the 
sweat of his brow may be foiled outwardly, 
but inwardly, whether he knov it or not, in 
the sustained energy, however misdirected, 
of his effort, in the perseverance and endur- 
ance he has learnt to practise, he has his 
reward. He is stronger, wiser, richer in 
those qualities which secure eventual success. 
Ido not by any means affirm that the out- 
ward success will follow without fail; but in 
so much as the man is greater and of more 
moment than his work, he has had the 
greater gain, even in what may have seemed 
to him at firstan utterloss. And with regard 
to the work that has not failed outwardly, I 
imagine either that it has been built up to 
last, its mortar daubed with the precious 
sweat of the brow, or that, however fair and 
grand in appearance, it is but a baseless, 
crumbling structure after all, without either 
foundation or corner-stone, untrue in its lines, 
incorrect in its aims, and only awaiting a sum- 
mary, discreditable end. 

That “there is no royal road to mathe- 
matics” is more frequently said in rueful 
warning than in modest acknowledgment of 
the importance of mathematics, for if there 
were a royal road, mathematics would cease 
to be the bridge to’ the sciences. There is 
no end worth reaching in this world, no deed 
worth doing, that is not to be reached and 
done in the sweat of the brow. Anything 


attempted with a half heart and a half pur- 
pose in an idle, self-pleased, and pleasing 
intention to take just so much trouble and 





no more, to shirk all difficulties, is indeed 
waste—the only waste conceivable of effort 
that is not in its motive and conduct evil. 
An affectation is apt to assail workers, 
tempting them to assert that their work costs 
them nothing, that they can furnish to the 
world, without a travail-pang, almost with- 
out a careful thought, or an ache of weariness, 


the treasures which the world sets store on. In | 


such an assertion the worker goes far to con- 
demn either his work or himself, for one of 
two explanations must be true. These are 
not real treasures, and time will prove them 
to be but dross; or the treasure gatherer has 
fallen into the snare which pride and vanity 
have laid for his feet, to seem to underrate 
his work lest the world should accuse him of 
overrating it, to assume that he possesses 
such wealth of capacity that even its idlest 
exercise is fit to charm the world, which waits 
obsequiously for its caterer’s most careless 
performance. Thus the composer, Rossini 
treated the eager expectations which he had 
aroused in the musical world with superb 
contempt, and mocked sardonically at the 
responsibility and dignity of art. It seems 
to me that this affectation, while its insin- 
cerity is manifest, is but a sorry compliment 
to work and to the world. What! have work 
to do, and profess that the work is not de- 
serving of a thought, of the most absorbing, 
exhausting thought that man can give it? 
Allow that there is a world, whether wide or 


narrow, claiming the result of the work, and |, 


that above and beyond all, the Maker of 
worker and world, remains the great witness 
to and judge of the fidelity with which the 
work has been done, and yet presume to 
infer that the work may be done anyhow, 
that it is of no moment to any one—man or 
God—whether it be done well or ill! This 
is a cynical, Sadducean age, and surely this 
logic, pursued to its natural sequence, is at 
once immoral and infidel. 

But there is a class of so-called workers 
who are perfectly sincere in admitting that 
they give little, who do not seek to give 
more; in fact, who shrink from all giving 
which costs sacrifice. They have some de- 
sire, and it may be some capacity, for work ; 
but they would fain work, and yet refuse 
to comply with the obligations of work ; they 
covet the prize which work offers, but will 
not spend and be spent in winning it ; they 
require wages, while they decline to supply 
their due equivalent. Unlike the true workers, 
these spurious workers think much of the 
pay and little of the work. ‘The last need to 
be reminded that such work is but a farce; 
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that as there is “no real good to be done 
without self-sacrifice,” * so there is no real 
work to be done without sweat of the brow. 
These lagging aspirants to work may, if they 
will, count the cost and withdraw from the 
contest, but they cannot both keep their 
crust and eat it. They cannot emancipate 
themselves from work’s drudgery and anguish, 
and fairly claim hard work’s honest wages. 


More than twenty years ago a song, sung | 


beyond the Atlantic, echoed far and near, 


and was hailed with lively delight in England. | 


Its picturesque imagery, its very mysticism, 





* Sermon by the Dean of Chester. 


the young man leaving the smiling valley and 
travelling ever upwards, rejecting every sweet 
compromise, to climb the lonely, stony, 
snowy height, the 


“ Banner with the strange device,” 


the end (was it a baffled or a 
end?), when 


triumphant 


“‘ Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay,” 


seized hold on youthful imaginations even 
when they only partially caught the singer’s 
meaning. That song, “Excelsior,” reads 
like the true story of what Christian life and 


| Christian work ought to be. 


NOT DRIFTING. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


ye: noontide on a sunny sea, 
Serene and open, bright and free. 


Small choice to us in near or far, 
Heaven and Home where’er we are. 


No sameness same, no changes strange ; 
All Home, where we together range ! 

8 aS * * 
No cloud, no storm, on sky or deep, 
Only one huge wave’s tidal sweep ;— 


One steady, dark, devouring wave, 
O’erarching in its deadly cave ; 


Hand clasped in hand, in one frail bark, 
Swept underneath that rush of dark. 

* * x * * 
Alone, upon the other side ; 
Still sweeping on, that steady tide ! 


FROM MY 


MAN of science the other day thought 

he made out a clear case against prayer 

for material benefits by showing that, in pray- 
ing for dry weather during the harvest, we 
were praying for disease and death, since the 
wet weather presented at the time a lower 
rate of mortality. Granting that his facts 
were correct, they do not touch the point. 
Our comfort in praying to God is, that we 


are sure He will not grant our request if it is | 


for harm. Every true prayer has the condi- 
tion, “‘ Thy will be done!” But in offering it, 
we believe God is better able to eliminate im- 








Alone! No guide, no helm, no oar ; 
All tracks alike. No port; no shore. 


Still drifting on. No change in change. 
All shores, all seas alike ; all strange. 


* * * * * 
A Hand! firm guiding through the sea! 
A Face—His Face—regarding me / 
Guiding, regarding, all the while ; 
Commanding Hand ; most pitying smile ! 
Not drifting / Steered, for evermore, 
By wisest tracks, that Ocean o’er. 
Following those Eyes that look before, 
Lit by that Smile, I see a shore ; 
The Shore, the Home, across the sea ; 
And oh! what faces waiting me! 


NOTE-BOOK. 


perfection, and balance contrarieties, than the 
most clear-sighted science; and so we put 
our petitions not into the crucible of the 
physicist, but into the golden censer of Jesus 
Christ. 

“Vet why pray, if, after all, God acts not ac- 
cording to our wish, but his own supreme 
wisdom ?” Theanswer is, that a parent may 
prefer the expression of his children’s wish, 
though a mistaken one, rather than that they 
should stand by in silence and indifference. 
It may be his pleasure that they bring him 
their requests, each from his own point of 
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view, leaving his higher mind to decide. If tuition, though true intuition always leads to | 


any one does not get what he asks, it is be- 
cause he will get what is better; and get 
something which, without that request, would 
not have been his. The radical mistake of 
all these physical objections to prayer is, that 
they see in man only a dry intellect criticiz- 


ing the machinery of nature, and not a. heart | 


right intelligence. But for a while the on- 
lookers may not discriminate, and the simple- | 
hearted may be reckoned with the fools. 


“‘ Folly and innocence are so alike, 
The difference, though essential, fails to strike.” 


But in the end “ wisdom is justified of her 


that must speak out its feeling to.an infinite | children.” 


Father. We shall make the modus operandi 
of prayer plain to this criticism, when we have 
found out God by chemical analysis, though, 
sooth to say, some men seem to think this 





Fletcher, of Saltoun, speaks of a wise man | 
of his acquaintance who said, “that if he | 


| could make the songs of the nation, he cared 
|not who made the laws.” We have reason 
| to be thankful that in our history there has 
| been an influence more powerful than either 


last among the possibilities. 

















Simple, according to its Latin derivation, is 
* without a fold,” “‘ single minded,” and there- 
fore originally with a good meaning, 
Hebrew form it is “open to impression,” and 
| therefore susceptible either ofa good orillmean- 
|, ing. - In the Psalms it. has generally a good 
_meaning ; in the Proverbs the reverse, as any 
one may see by consulting a Concordance. 
We give two leading examples. “The Lord 
| presérveth the simple” (Ps. cxvi. 6). “The 
simple pass on‘and are punished ” (Prov. xxii. 
| 3). It would seem to imply that the trustful 
_ transparency which secures guidance when it 
looks to God, should’ become a watchful 
_ wisdom when it has to do with the world’s 
wiles. - It may. be hard-to be simple as David 
uses it, and not simple in the prevailing sense 
of Solomon—to havesimplicity without simple- 
ness—and yet it is possible. “ Howbeit, in 
malice be ye children, but: in understanding 
be men.”, - Or, as our Saviour expressés it, 
“ Wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” 
The simplicity that leads to wisdom. and 
the simpleness’ that betrays to folly, do not 
differ at first in the head, but in the heart. 
The beginning lies not in intelligence, but in- 


| 


In its | 





the laws or the songs. The Stuart monarchs 
made their laws, and the Jacobites their 
songs. But these songs, while they still appeal 
to the national sentiment, and are really 
songs of the people, to which we listen with a | 
romantic sympathy that beguiles us into a | 
temporary partisanship, have not influenced 
the current of the national life. -It is because | 
there was a deeper music that conquered the | 
nation’s heart. The psalms sung on wild | 
moorlands, and by dying men in the Grass- 
market of Edinburgh, have vanquished the | 
songs. | 


How is it that the gospel urges on Chris- | 
tians the duty of being prepared for tribula- | 
tion, and yet assures them that godliness has 
the promise of the life that now is? It is not | 
so easy to give the fair. scriptural: view with- 
out exaggeration on either side. It. requires | 
us to grasp both the inner and,the outer life, 
and to.show how Christianity often brings 
outward trouble, but always inward compen- 
sation. 

JOHN KER. 


THE: SUNFLOWER. 


| 


I 


AITHFUL to the faithful sun, - 
Aye turning as he turns, 
And opening full its glowing breast 
Until it throbs and burns ; 
Drinking in the golden light, 
With ecstasy of bliss : 
Scarce could a fitter symbol be 
Of Christian faith, than this. 


Il. 
Likeness’ of-its King it shows, 
To witness all the days— 
(With glowing ‘disk from.which there flows 
A sheaf of mimic:rays)— 
That like to what is loved the most 
The soul will surely grow ;— 
And if on Christ our eyes are set, 
We'll likeness of Him show. 
P. Y. REID. 
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THE POWER OF ASSOCIATION AS A MEANS OF GRACE. 


(CF all the powers of the human mind, 


memory is perhaps the most wonderful. | 
Without it, our life would shrink into a/| 


moment, and our experience would consist 
only of the passing impression produced 
upon us. 
and our existence would be like that of the 


The past would vanish for ever ; | 


sea-anemone in its rift of rock alternately | 


covered and exposed by the ebb and flow of 
the tide. 


But endowed with this marvellous | 


faculty, former thoughts and feelings are not | 


obliterated by the presence of new thoughts 
and feelings, like the successive ripples on 
the bosom of a stream, but mingle with aud 
form part of those of the present ; and with 
every recurrence of them we have the ac- 
companying consciousness that they have 
been stored in the memory ever since their 
first admission. By means of memory we 
are enabled to reason and reflect; and upon 
it, as a basis, is built up the whole com- 
plex structure of our intellectual and moral 
nature. What itis in itself is involved in the 
profoundest mystery. Is it a faculty or the 
restriction of one—an active power or a 
passive obstruction? Is it a quality of the 
mind itself, or a veil before it, hiding the 
world from our view, and letting in or keep- 


ing out glimpses and impressions of the world’s | 


true power and nature according as it becomes 
more or less transparent ? During our waking 
hours we cannot call up our past ideas other- 
wise than singly ; we can only use them one 
by one. But in sleep, or in the delirium of 
fever, or when a shock is given to the brain, 
this restrictive clog is taken off our memory, 
and we have the simultaneous presence of 
two or more ideas in ourminds. In cases of 
all but complete drowning the survivors have 
told us of increased, and multiplied, and 


complicated powers of mental reclamation. | 


The whole of life at such supreme moments 
passes in review before the mind, not in a 
succession of ideas, but simultaneously, like 
a wide landscape seen at one glimpse from 
the summit of a hill. But whatever memory 
may be in itself, truly a deep and strange 
significance lies in the fact that we remember. 
It tells us that the whole past is with us in 
the present, so that its remotest scenes and 
incidents may be stereoscoped in our minds 
at any moment, made to stand out in full 
relief and clear perspective on the foreground 
of consciousness. It tells us that the whole 


past is accompanying us into the future, and | 


that out of that future into which we are 
IV. N.s. 





| 
| 


/eye with the utmost distinctness. 


travelling, the reflected image of the past 
is coming up to meet us. And we discern 
with a feeling of awe that whatever has once 
been the object of sensation, or the subject 
of reflection, is not lost, but has entered into 
us and is inseparable from us; that as 
star after star appears in the deepening twi- 
light, so in the strengthened memory ali that 
is hid in its secret recesses comes back ; and 
that to live over again any scene or expe- 
rience of the past we have but to go into our 
deeper being. 

Memory is intimately connected with the 
law of association. It is well known that 
our thoughts do not succeed each other at 
random—that even the ideas which seem 
most desultory and unconnected, are, in 
reality, closely related, and recall each other. 
This law stimulates the memory when it has 
become dormant, and gives us, when we have 
laid hold of one link, ultimate possession of 
the whole chain of thought. It is not merely 
mental things, however, that have this power 
of recalling former experiences; outward 
things also possess it in the most wonderful 
degree. We are so closely associated with 
the world of nature around us, that all its 
objects exercise a magic power over us in 
determining our mental and moral states. 
Like an outer body, we communicate our 
feelings and impressions to nature, and nature 
reacts upon us in awakening memory and 
recalling these feelings and impressions. A 
very large portion of our former experience 
can only be revived by coming into contact 
with the things associated with that experi- 
ence, 
wild flower, gathered in a wood long ago, 
will bring back in a moment all the incidents 
and feelings connected with the circumstance, 
and reproduce the scene before our fancy’s 
Music 
addresses the memory with singular power. 
How often does it break up at once the great 
deep of the affections, and conjure up all 
that was beautiful and precious in the haunted 
domain of the past! How fast in its kindling 
breath the buried time grows warm again, 
and arises living, and speaks te us as we 
speak to it! A particular tune may have 
been a favourite with us, because it used to 
be played by a dear friend. Many years may 
have passed since we saw the friend or heard 
the tune. But let a bar or two of it be 
played, and the image of our friend rises full 
in our view, and crowds of forgotten incidents 


23 





For instance, the peculiar smell of a | 



































| hailowed with remembrances of tender conver- | twenty-sixth chapter of St. Matthew. 
| sations that used to mould it into music ; the | blessed Lord, in His last intercourse with His | 
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and words rush back upon the mind. The | association—more powerful than any other, 
sight of a tree, or a rock, or ariver’s bend, the | idealising and beautifying the humblest object 
lighting upon an old letter, or book, may at | —which endears to the pilgrim the hallowed 
once awaken the liveliest recollections, and | land where all the nations of the earth 
stir up the heart to its profoundest depths. | come to worship, over whose blessed acres 
What a strange power has a little shoe in | walked the feet of our Redeemer? And, 
bringing back the beloved form that once | on the other hand, how, except upon this 
toddled in it, and unlocking the fount of} principle, can we account for the weird 
tears in a mothér’s heart! 
that makes home a sacred place? 
this strange power of association? 
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Is it not | shed produce upon the mind? A nameless 
The | horror seems to brood over thé spot ; the flesh 


youthful spirit has exhaled the fragrance of | creeps, and the blood runs cold, as the spec- | 
its own joy there; and like the faint sweet- | tator realises more vividly there than anywhere | 


ness that clings to some old long-dried-up | else the ghastly details of the fearful deed. 


phial of oriental perfume, it can never pass | 


away. The air of the place is not the ordi- | 


Our 


| light that streams through the windows is not | disciples in the upper chamber at Jerusalem, 


What is it | fascination which scenes of crime and blood- | 


A most striking illustration of this won- | 
derful law of association is given in the | 
| nary air we breathe in other places; but is | seventy-fourth and seventy-fifth verses of the 


common daylight, but appropriated sunmshine 
enriched with the glory of the golden days 


|| of childhood. All the joys of the summer 


_of our youth are in the breeze that stirs 


through the old rooms ; the chairs and books 
and tables give an old familiar greeting ; each 
object is a palimpsest written over and over 
with the story of the past ; everything is asso- 
ciated with some sad or pleasant recollection ; 
and in recalling these associations we live 
over again the days that are no more. Then, 
too, what is it that lends a halo of undying 
interest to the spot where some heroic deed 
has been done,—that makes it capable of rais- 
ing in us emotions which we feel nowhere 
else? Is it not this fact, that moral feelings and 
actions have a strange power to fasten them- 
selves to the scenes in which they were called 
forth? We value a flower, however lowly, 
plucked from storied ground, incomparably 


| more than one found in a common situation, 





however distinguished for beauty or fragrance. 
A blade of grass from the grave of Bunyan ; 
a wall-flower from the ruined shrines of Iona ; 
or a sprig of that southernwood which re- 
minded the British soldiers in the Crimea of 
home by its familiar perfume, crushed out 
under the horses’ hoofs in the battle charge— 
these things, mere trifles in themselves, speak 
to the dullest soul in language that cannot be 
mistaken, Every one can understand the 
feelings that overpowered Dr. Carey when he 
observed a daisy springing up in his garden 
at Serampore, having been conveyed to India 
in earth with other seeds; or the emotion 
that thrilled all hearts in an Australian town, 
when it was announced that a primrose from 
England had just arrived by ship in full bloom 
in a flower-pot. And is it not this charm of 





revealed to them the doom that was impend- 
ing over His head, and told them what effect 
that doom would have upon them. Instead 
of rallying round Him and supporting Him 


with their sympathy and aid, the seizure of | 
Him by His enemies would be the signal for | 


scattering them like a flock of affrighted 
sheep. 
prudence would disown his Master and seek 
safety in flight. Jesus would find himself in 
His hour of sorest need deserted and alone. 
Indignant at this imputation of cowardice 
and heartlessness to himself among the others, 
Peter avowed his determination to follow his 
beloved Master to prison and to death. It 
is probable that while Peter was uttering this 
generous but inconsiderate boast, the shrill 
crowing of a cock, coming from a neighbour- 
ing yard, broke the stillness of the scene, 
and suggested to Him, who cast all His say- 
ings into the mould of special occurrences— 
and from whom as Zhe 7ruth seeds of truth 
were blown by every passing breeze of circum- 
stance—the form which His rebuke to the 
rash disciple should take. Looking upon 
Peter with eyes of infinite pity and sadness, 
He said, ‘ Wilt thou lay down thy life for my 
sake? Before the cock crow thou shalt deny 
me thrice.” Peter heard the sound of the 
cock-crowing, and was doubtless amazed and 
indignant at the strange rebuke and the 
humbling prediction. -But the circumstance 
did not produce an abiding impression upon 
him. He forgot, amid the sorrows and dis- 
tractions of the great events that followed 
each other in rapid succession, the strange 
omen and prediction of his fall. But though 
the circumstance was forgotten at the time, 
an association between a natural sound and 


Each man consulting the dictates of | 
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a moral experience had been established, 
which might at any moment be called up. 
And that moment speedily came. After 
midnight of the same night he was in 
the outer court of the high priest’s palace. 
Impelled by eager interest to know what 
would become of his Master, he had stealthily 
followed Him, when He was apprehended in 
the garden of Gethsemane, and through the 
intervention of John had been admitted into 
the house of Caiaphas. Chilled by the cold- 
ness of the night, he drew near to the blazing 
fire to warm himself; and while the ruddy 
flame played upon his face, he was recognised 
by one of the servants and accused of being 
a disciple of Jesus. Taken by surprise, 
listening intently in order to catch as much 
as possible of the purport of the trial going 
on at the end of the judgment-hall, feeling 
the necessity of preserving his incognito if he 
would be allowed to remain near his Master, 
the answer rose to his lips almost involun- 
tarily and before he had collected his thoughts, 
“ Woman, I know him not.” How easy it is 
to tear a piece of paper along the line in 
which it is folded! How easy it is for a 


second temptation to overcome when the | 
A sin that has | 


first has been yielded to! 


| once gained the victory over our moral nature 





| has put a fold, as it were, in that nature, | 


destroyed its straightness and smoothness, 
so that when the same temptation comes a 


| second time, it seeks this weak point which 


it had formerly made, and we are severed 
from our righteous principles and strong reso- 
lutions along that line of least resistance. So 
was it with Peter. Having told the first 
falsehood, we are not astonished that a 
second and a third should have followed. 
Passing into the dark shadows out of the 
betraying light of the fire, he was again 
challenged, and repeated his former sin ere 
he had time to recover his presence of mind. 
But after an interval, during which his fear 
subsided, he essayed again to join the circle 
around the* hearth, and to take part in the 
general conversation about the wonderful 
things that had happened in connection with 
the arrest of his Master. While thus speaking, 
the eyes of all were fixed upon him by the 
random remark made by one of the group 
that his speech proved him to be a Galilean, 
and that therefore he was no doubt a follower 
of the prisoner within, Stung with fear, 
angry with himself, this last attack proved 
too much for his patience. Rising and going 
to the door, he vehemently and with an oath 
denied that he had any knowledge of Jesus. 
At that moment, standing in the porch of the 


high priest’s palace, with the slope of the 
Mount of Olives just over against him, not 
half a mile distant, there came in the deep 
silence of the hour that precedes the dawn of 
day, probably from the quiet sleeping village 
of Bethany, or Bethphage, with thrill dis- 
tinctness, the crowing of a cock. And at the 
same moment, from the remoter part of the 
hall, Peter saw his Master coming forth, who 
turned and fixed upon him a mournful up- 
braiding look. All rushed back upon his 
memory at once; the hardness of his heart 
melted, and hastening out, followed by those 
eyes of infinite tenderness and patient sad- 
ness, he wept bitterly. 

How singularly opportune was the crowing 
| of the cock! How strikingly did it prove 
| the truth of Jesus’ words! But for that cock- 
| crowing, the look of Jesus would probably 
| have produced little impression upon Peter’s 
| mind. But for that tender, reproachful look, 
| the cock-crowing would in all likelihood have 
| been. unheeded as a sound natural to the 
| hour and scene. Often before had the crow- 
| ing of the cock sounded in his ears without 
| awakening any thoughts save those connected 
with the hopes of a new morning and the 
enlivening scenes of rural labour. But in 
his last interview with his Master a new asso- 
ciation had been formed with it. And now, 
when it breaks the deep silence of the night, 
it touches that new chord of memory, and 
all that was connected with it during the early. 
part of that memorable night on which our 
Saviour was betrayed comes back upon him. 
It recalls the tender tones and loving looks of 
his Master in the upper chamber, the sacra- 
mental feast with its high and holy teachings, 
and all that Jesus said so sadly and touch- 
ingly about His own loneliness when one of the 
disciples should betray, and another deny, and 
all should forsake Him in his hour of need. 
He remembered his own proud boast of his 
willingness to die for Him, and the words of 
prophetic warning that accompanied it; the 
heartless slumber in the garden while Jesus 
was enduring His great agony, the careless 
flight when the band came and seized Him, 
and now the shameful threefold denial of 
which he himself was guilty. All the strange 
sorrowful circumstances and incidents of that 
eventful night rush in and overwhelm his 
soul. It would seem as if memory, stirred 
up by the ominous crowing of the cock, by 
the very fulness and vividness with which it 
realised the past, would seek to make up for 
its temporary sluggishness ; as if conscience, 
by the very acuteness of the pangs which it 
now experienced, would strive to atone for. 
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its unaccountable deadness. For the first 
time he knows what he has done; he feels 
the burning shame and the bitter sorrow of 
his irreparable act; and while the words of 
warming are anew ringing if his ears, and 
the look of pitying sorrow is still fixed upon 
him, and he thinks how perfectly exact the 
fulfilment of the forgotten prediction has 
proved, he hastens out into the darkness and 
solitude, perhaps to the garden of Geth- 
semane, to wet with his tears-the sod that 
drank the bloody sweat of his Master's 
broken heart. 

This incident in the life of Peter may be 
said to be a repetition of the incident of the 
tree of knowledge and the tree of life in the 
garden of Eden. The same moral purpose, the 
same principle underlies them both. God 
connected His moral command with two 
natural objects, which would always remjnd 
man by their presence of the blessings of obe- 
dience and the penalties of disobedience. 
Instead of giving it as a mere abstract an- 
nouncement addressed only to the ear, which 
would then be in danger of being forgotten, 
He linked His words with objects which ap- 
pealed to-the eye, and were fitted to call up, 
when the eye rested upon them, the moral 
ideas connected with them. ‘The whole wide 
range of temptation was narrowed, and ex- 
hibited to our first parents in a sensible form, 
so that if they transgressed God’s law, they 
might have plain and unmistakable evidence 
of the fact, and could not plead ignorance as 
an excuse. Though driven out of Eden, 
God has pursued the same plan in educating 
and disciplining man out of the consequences 
of the fall as He pursued in Eden, to keep 
him from falling. He connected his whole 
moral history as closely as before with the 
objects around him. Everything with which 
he deals preaches to him. The thorns and 
thistles coming up in his cultivated fields re- 
mind him of the curse ; and the difficulties 
and disabilities which he finds in earning his 
daily bread, are proofs and punishments to 
him of his sin. As truly as God made the 
tree of life to be a sacrament, as it were, in 
the midst of Eden, to keep alive in Adam’s 
heart perpetually the conditions of life; as 
truly as Jesus associated the moral lesson to 
Peter with the crowing of the cock, so truly 
does God still make nature one of the great 
powers by which dead consciences and _slug- 
gish memories are awakened. Our moral 
experiences and actions are thus as closely 
linked with the trees and flowers as they were 
in Paradise, In our progress through life we 
are continually impressing our own moral 





history upon the objects around us ; and these | 


objects possess the power of recalling it, and 
setting it before us in all its vividness, even 
after the lapse of many years. Our feelings 
and actions pass from ourselves and become 
a part of the constitution of nature, become 
subtle powers pervading the scenes in which 
we felt and performed them. ‘They endow 
the inanimate earth itself with a kind of con- 
sciousness, a kind of moral testimony which 
may afterwards witness for or against us. 
We cannot live in any place, or go through 
any scene, without leaving traces of ourselves 
behind in it ; without mixing up our own expe- 
riences with its features, taking its inanimate 
things into our confidence, unbosoming our- 
selves to them, colouring them with our own 
nature, and placing ourselves completely in 
their power. They keep a silent record of what 
we are and do in the associations connected 
with our thoughts and actions; and that 
record they unfold for us to read when at any 
time we come into contact with them. And 
hence the significance of God’s own words, 
“ He shall call to the heavens from above, 
and to the earth, that He may judge His 
people.” 

There is a moral purpose, as I have said, 
in all this. It is not for the mere vivifying of 
our feelings of pleasure or pain that the objects 
of nature are endowed with this strange power 
of association. God meant it to perform a 
most important part in our moral training. 
He meant it to remind us of sins which we 
should otherwise have forgotten, and to 
awaken our consciences that would otherwise 
have slumbered. By associating our sinful 
thoughts and actions with outward objects, 
He designed that they should be brought and 
kept before us in all their reality in order to 
produce the proper impression upon us, in- 
stead of allowing them to sink into the vague, 
ghostly abstractions which past sins are apt to 
become in the mind. And not seldom has 
this silent power of witness-bearing which 
lurks in the scenes and objects of nature 
been felt by guilty men, bringing them to 
a sense of their guilt. Not seldom have these 
scenes and objects, by the contrast between 
their associations and those in the midst of 
which the sinner lives, been blessed by 
God in leading him to repentance. Cases 
like those of St. Peter, in which an out- 


ward object and an inward feeling are mu- | 


tually helpful, are of frequent occurrence ; 
and we must believe that He who established 
the striking coincidence between the look of 
Jesus and the sound of the cock-crowing 
when the infatuated disciple was confirming 
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his third denial by oaths, contrives and em- 
ploys that conjunction which strikes us as 
so remarkable, between the commission of 
a sin and the effect of an external agency, in 
order to quicken a dead conscience and rouse 
a torpid memory. George MacDonald, in 


well-authenticated incident of a notorious 
convict in one of our colonies having been 
led to reform his ways, through going one 


the aisle happened to be of the same 


of the kingdom of innocence,’ which had 
long been hid and overpowered by the sins 
and sufferings of later years. An unfortunate 
outcast, sunk in misery and vice, wandering in 
the streets of a large city, meets suddenly 
a child carrying a bunch of some common 
wild-flowers—hawthorn, cowslips, or violets. 
A chord is touched which has long slumbered 
in the outcast’s bosom. The innocent past 
comes back; the little child sitting on the 
fond mother’s knee ; the long, happy wander- 
ings in the summer woods and hawthorn- 
shaded lanes ; the cottage home, with all its 
old-fashioned ways and dear delights ; all this 
sweeps over her like a blissful dream at the 
sight or smell of these humble wild-flowers. 
Overpowered by the recollections of the past, 
and the awful contrast between what she was 
and might have been and what she is now, 
she turns away and weeps bitterly, perhaps to 
see at that moment the tender, reproachful 
eye of Him whom she has long denied, fixed 
upon her, and to hear His words of pity, ““Go 
in peace, and sin no more.” Two young men 
are spending their last evening together amid 
the rural scenes in which they have been 
bred. They are going up to the great city on 
the morrow to push their fortunes, and are 
talking over their plans. While they are con- 
versing, one of those little Italian boys who 
penetrate to the remotest nooks with their 
hurdy-gurdies, comes up and plays several 
tunes, which attract their attention, and draw 
from them a few coins. The young men 
part. One prospers by industry and talent ; 
the other gives himself up to dissipation, is 
sent adrift, and becomes a wreck. Worn out 
with debauchery, and in the last stage of dis- 
ease, he sends for his former friend. They 
meet ; and at that moment the sound of a 
hurdy-gurdy is heard in the street. It is the 
little Italian boy playing the same tunes which 
he played on that well-remembered evening 





his story of “Robert Falconer,” relates a | 


day into a church where the matting along | 


| 





pattern as that in the little English church to | his life. 
which he had gone with his mother when a morse of love ;” and he dies in the peace of 
boy. The old familiar matting vividly recalled | Divine pardon ‘and acceptance. 
the memories of childhood, “ the mysteries | | not mere fancy pictures ; 





| when the friends bade farewell to the country. 


It wanted but this to fill up the cup of the 
dying man’s shame and sorrow. All that he 
has hazarded for the pleasures of the city 
comes rushing upon his memory. He has 
lost his money, his health, his character, his 
peace of mind, and his hope of heaven ; and 
he has gained in exchange sorrow, pain, pri- 
vation, an insupportable weariness of life, and 
a dread of death. That sound of the Italian 
hurdy-gurdy comes to him like the crowing of 
the cock to Peter. It is the turning-point of 
It awakens within him “ the late re- 


All these are 
they are true to 
life; they have often happened, and the 
number of them might be indefinitely in- 
creased, 

Such examples impress upon our minds 
the solemn truth that there is nothing really 
forgotten in this world. Things may dis- 
appear and remain invisible for a long time, 
like the latent image produced in sunlight 
upon a polished plate of metal; but just as 
that image reappears on the plate when we 
breathe upon it, so do the things that have 
vanished come up when the circumstances 
fitted to recall them are present. We wish 
to forget the past that hinders and mocks 
our fresh efforts by its evil memories ; we try 
to leave it behind, precipitated like a foul 
sediment out of which life may be drawn, 
clarified, and ennobled; we endeavour to 
bury in oblivion the folly and guilt through 
which we have gained our sore experience. 
But, in spite of all our longings, the past cannot 
be undone. Everything conspires against us 
to remember. We have given to outward 
objects connected with our sin power to 
haunt and torment us; we have made them 
God’s witnesses against us. They can at any 
moment rise up in judgment and fill our life 
with an agony of remorse. There are scenes 
on which we wish never to look again, be- 
cause we dread their memories; there are 
names and associations that occur in com- 
mon conversation that make us uncomfort- 
able without any visible reason to others, and 
of which we never love to speak because the 
very mention of them brings back the burden 
of some secret sin which we cannot shake 
off. What should we do in such circumstances? 
Teach ourselves indifference to such asso- 
ciations ; learn to harden our hearts against 
their power? No! but, on the contrary, 
welcome them as the bit and bridle by 
which our Heavenly Father holds fast the 
souls of His wayward and erring children. 
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Let us praise Him who makes His angels | remorse had he continued impenitent, in- 
ministering spirits to the heirs of salvation, | creased the blessedness of his reclaimed 
for making the dumb, inanimate things of | condition. And as on a great scale all the 
earth ministering spirits in the process of! types of nature which speak of the fall and 
our moral. restoration. Let us bless the| the curse are consecrated by Christ to the 
instrumentality, even though it be nothing higher symbolism of the cross, and speak of 
but the crowing of a cock, or the smell of a | life and renewal and joy; so on asmall scale, 
flower, or the sight of a tree, or the sound of | each scene and object of nature that before 
a church bell, or a strain of simple music, by | reminded the sinner only of his sin, now 
which we are startled out of our betrayals | reminds him of the greatness of the love that 
or denials of our Lord ; and see in its em- | has pardoned and restored. And as in the 
ployment a striking proof of the thoughtful | Holy Supper, which is founded upon this law 
care of Him who would not suffer us to fall | of association, the broken bread and poured- 
into sin without adopting the simplest and | out wine speak as impressively of the grace 








best expedient toalarm and recover us. Let | 
the shame and the sorrow produced in us by | 
such an association of the past be allowed to 
do their painful but salutary work in our 
soul. We have sinned ; but out of our sin | 
we may draw such strength as Peter drew 
when he was converted and strengthened his 
brethren; and even our past sins may con- | 
tain in them the germs of future good, and 
become the instruments of God’s will in our 
sanctification. While nature accuses us, One | 
who is greater than nature fixes His eye upon 
us, not with the frown of a judge, but with 
the pity pf a Saviour who knows us better 
than we know ourselves. While the cock 
crows and the bitter past comes up and con- | 
demns us, the gentle Jesus turns and looks 
upon us, and that look is far more powerful 
than any association of any earthly thing; 
for it is the look of One who wishes us above | 
all things to be assured that if we but see | 
our sin and repent of it, there is readiness | 
and room enough in His heart to receive us 
at once and fully into favour, to forgive all 
and to forget all. It is that look that melts | 
us utterly in penitence, that causes us to 
mourn for Him whom we have pierced with a 
godly sorrow that worketh repentance unto 
life, not needing to be repented of. And all 
the shadows of the past melt away in the 
dawn of His pardoning smile. 

And once in this state of grace, let us 
remember that if there is a power in the law 
of association to increase our sorrow, there is 
also a power in it to increase our joy. If it 
awakens conscience, it also conduces to the 
sanctification of the soul. Peter all his days 
would have associated the crowing of the 
cock not only with his own base denial, but 
also with the mournful look of Jesus; not 
only with the sin which brought sorrow and 
shame to his heart, but also with the pardon- 
ing mercy that so graciously restored him. 
And thus what would have deepened his 








| that forgives and saves, as of the sin that 
denied, and betrayed, and crucified the Lord 
of glory ; so the darkest tokens of our fall 
become at the same time the brightest sym- 


bols in the sanctuary of our redemption. If | 
sin connected with any natural object, or || 


sound, or sight, or smell, becomes, 
speak, a sacrament of the devil, which seals 
the evil and makes it terribly real to us; 
goodness, on the other hand, connected with 
any outward thing, becomes a sacrament of 
God, confirming and establishing it. Every 
association that we form with the world 
around us, through our living in it a con- 
sistent Christian life, a life of perfect open- 
ness before God and man, which needs no 
mask, and whose character can never be 
mistaken, and through our going about, like 


| our Master, continually doing good, will react 


upon our own souls, strengthen our piety, and 
increase our happiness. In this way we shall 
come to feel that we live, and move, and 


| have our being within sacred enclosures ; 


where every scene and object are associated 
with the presence of Jesus, stamped with His 
superscription, baptized into His name, and 
brought into covenant with Him; where 
holiness to the Lord is written upon every- 
thing, great and small, and all things work 
together for good to them who love God. 
We shall have the blessedness of the man for 
whom the trees have no whispers of accusa- 
tion, and the fields hide. no dark memories, 
in whose ear music has no associations save 
those of innocence, whose very senses will 
minister to his faith, and to whom nature 
will be the great teacher and companion 
which God designed it to be, helping on the 
development of his spiritual life, and carry- 
ing up his thoughts and affections to those 
brighter scenes and more enduring objects 
of which its own are but passing types and 
shadows. 
HUGH MACMILLAN, 


so to | 
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By THE AUTHOR oF 


CHAPTER XI. 


i TER 
Jane’s 
depar- 
ture, 

the 
drug- 
gist’s 
shop 
was re- 
opened 

by a 
smart 
young 
man in 
a green 

and 
white 
check- 
ed tie; 
and the 
shop 
had to 
be dust- 
ed and itaned to suit the smart young 

Beyond this, for a whole year, 





Sedgeborough. 
Nor was there any change at the Rectory. 


| Mr. Harcourt preached his four sermons 


weekly, said evensong daily, visited the 
schools, his poorer parishioners, and the 
workhouse, and trained the choir. It will 
be seen that he had no time for the indul- 


| the way of the mistress. 


** ROBERT HOLT’s ILLUSION,” ETC 


the knowledge had been given him in confi- 
dence, and so far as he knew his sister and 
nieces were still unacquainted with it. But 
Mrs. Rushbrooke was beginning to perceive 
with. sorrow that those secret hopes of hers 
were not destined to fruition. ‘Twice during 
the year the Major had been away from 
home for a considerable time; and twice 
on his return there had been floating hints of 
his engagement to some lady of wealth and 


rank who was travelling with his mother’s | 


sister, Lady Margaret Hughes. He had | 
gone away now for the third. time, and Mrs. 
Rushbrookehad learnt from her maid, Hallett, 
that some small improvements and altera- 
tions had actually been begun at Duncote. 


There was no question but that some change | 


in the household was contemplated, nor was 
there much question as to the nature of the 
change. Yet still the information that Hal- 
lett had been able to gain was limited, and 
Mrs. Rushbrooke decided to go over to 
Duncote herself. ‘The December days were 
dull and gloomy, the cold was intense, the 
rain and the sleet were blinding ; still there 
would be relief in going over to Duncote. ° 
But as there had been difficulties in the 
way of the maid, so there were difficulties in 
Lady Ursula was 
in what Mrs. Rushbrooke termed “one of 
her moods ;” in other words, the attempt to 
extract detailed information had been met 


| with a resolution that no such attempt should 


gence of sentimental sorrows, even if he had any | 


but no one could 
It is 


leaning toward sentiment ; 
suspect.him of any such weakness. 


true that there was that quiet in his voice of 


which I have spoken ; and now and then in 


his sermons, one who knew of that little | from the Duncote of the past. 


episode in his life which has been related, 
could detect certain veins of thought that | 
seemed to rise very naturally out of his 
unwritten autobiography. Not exactly sad 
thought ; but thought not all brightness. 
There was acknowledgment, at least, of the 
need and virtue of resignation ; and mention 
of the life wherein resignation will be no 
longer needed came far more frequently from 
his lips than before. 

Of course he knew of the happiness that 
was in store for Jane, nay, that was actually 
hers now in that far away Swiss canton ; but 


be successful. 

Mrs. Rushbrooke knew that she might 
only go so far without forfeiting Lady 
Ursula’s acquaintance for ever; and even 
acquaintanceship was better than nothing— 
especially as it was probable that the Duncote 
of the future would be in every way different 
It behoved 

Mrs. Rushbrooke to be careful, and careful 
she tried to be, not only in what she said, 
| but also in w hat she left unsaid. 

Yet Lady Ursula was very obtuse. The 
alterations were alluded to, commented upon, 
but no gleam of confidence was elicited. 
Hints were thrown away, conjectures were 


/ignored, assumptions misunderstood. And 


the time was passing on; the visit had 


| already been unreasonably long, yet Mrs. 


| Rushbrooke was as ignorant as when she 


came. There was nothing for it but to strike 
out boldly as she rose to go :— 





| 
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Falconer is intending to bring a bride home 
with him,” she said, speaking with a kind 
of nervous vivacity that was sufficiently 
amusing. 

“ Thank you,” Lady Ursula replied, bowing 
stiffly. ‘I will not forget to give my son 
your kind congratulations.” 

Mrs. Rushbrooke hesitated, then—almost 
breathlessly—ventured again,— 

“The lady is one of Lord Wynton’s 
daughters, we have understood ?” 

“* Perhaps you should rather say misunder- 
stood,” replied Lady Ursula, with a grim 
suppressed smile. 

“Oh! should I? I beg pardon.” . And 
then with eager inquiring eyes and expectant 
attitude, Mrs. Rushbrooke stopped. 

But Lady Ursula took no advantage of 
the pause, suggestive and full of meaning as 
it was. A certain wicked little plan .was 
working in her brain; and she was not the 
woman to spoil it by premature disclosure. 

“*Well—whoever the lady may be, we shall 
be charmed to make her acquaintance,” Mrs. 
Rushbrooke said, with irrepressible amia- 
bility. And then with many “ Good-byes” 
to dear Lady Ursula, and’ many more kind 


messages to the Major, she went away. She | 


was annoyef a little, but she did not nurse 
her annoyance:; Her mind was filled with 
other things. The Major’s marriage would 
doubtless be a grand thing for her daughters. 
There would be something like life at Dun- 
cote now, and it should not be her fault, if 
her dear girls were not permitted to share 
the advantages of it. 
she had never really cared much for the 
Major himself—more fortunate still thathe 
had never mentioned those foolish notions of 
hers to anybody, but that girl who used to 
live at the druggist’s shop. What a good 
thing it was that she had left the place! 
Mrs. Rushbrooke could imagine the kind of 
superior smile there would have been in her 
eyes if she had ever happened to meet her 
after the Major’s marriage. Somebody had 
said that she had gone to be a nursery- 
governess in the south of England ; but Mrs. 
Rushbrooke had a private opinion that if her 
informant had said “ nursery-maid ” she would 
have been much nearer the truth. Anyhow, 
it was a relief to know that she was no longer 
in Sedgeborough. 


About a fortnight later Hallett had the 
supreme satisfaction of disclosing to Mrs. 
Rushbrooke at least half-a-dozen new and 


interesting facts. Major Falconer and his 


It was fortunate that | 


twenty-third ; there was to be a grand feast 
| for the tenantry and their children at the 
| Manor School on St. Stephen’s Day, the 
| twenty-sixth ; and subscriptions had been 
| made among the farmers’ wives and daughters 
| for a gold locket set with rubies and pearls ; 
| among the farmers for a set: of silver-gilt 
| sugar-sifters; among the servants at the 
Manor for a drawing-room clock. These 


things, with some more trifling gifts from the 


beginning of the feast; and there was to be 
dancing at the end of it. The decorations 
had already been begun. Hallett believed 
that the children at the school had been 
: allowed to put aside lessons entirely; and 
| were occupied all day making flags, inscrip- 
i tions, and evergreen wreaths. There had 
'never before been such excitement in the 
: neighbourhood of Duncote. 

: The poor little woman was not quite 
| pleased that she had to learn all this from 
i her maid; but it was not a time for the 
indulgence of displeasure. She ordered her 
carriage at once, drove to the Manor, and 
: Offered her own services and those of her 
| daughters, with such genuine and hearty good- 
will that even Lady Ursula unbent a little. 
She would be very glad indeed if Mrs. Rush- 
brooke and the “dear girls” would kindly 
: superintend what remained to be done in the 
way of decoration ; and she need hardly say that 
their presence, as well as that of the Rector, 
!on the evening of the festivities, would add 
| materially, not only to her own pleasure, but 
to that of her son and daughter. This Lady 
Ursula said in her best manner, which was. 
}kind and courteous as well as impressive. 
And Mrs. Rushbrooke went away to under- 
take gladly and willingly, for the sake of 
Major Falconer’s bride, the hardest week’s. 
work she had ever known. 

She was almost as happy during that week. 
as any human being has a right to expect to. 
be in an ordinary way. She was a person of 
importance at Duncote ; the knowledge that 
such was the case had rapidly spread every- 
where ; and already she fancied that a new 
and more respectful element was becoming 
perceptible in the neighbourhood of Sedge- 
borough. Yet her happiness had its draw- 
backs. Lady Ursula was suffering from one 
of her bad attacks of neuralgia, and was 
obliged to keep her own room till the very 
day of the arrival. She had sent. kind mes- 
sages to Mrs. Rushbrooke and her daughters, 
j who were at work at the sehool from day- 
j light to dark; she had begged that they 








school-children, were to be presented at the | 
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would not fatigue themselves, that they would 
go up to the Manor for rest and refreshment 
whenever they felt inclined; but she had 
not once been able to see them. And Mrs. 
Rushbrooke would rather have had the oppor- | 
tunity of seeing Lady Ursula for half-an-hour 
than have received a hundred notes and | 
messages. There were several important 
points on which she was still in the dark, 


and darkness that could not be hidden from 
others without subterfuge and evasion was 
not at all a pleasant thing. Neither was it 
pleasant to foresee that her acquaintance 
with the Major’s bride must be made, as it 
were, in public, when all the world, as repre- 
sented by the tenants and cottagers at Dun- 
cote, would be there for the same purpose. 
This last was a most annoying prospect, and 








required to be kept out of sight as much as | 
possible. | 

It was a very happy Christmas-tide at | 
Duncote Manor. Something less than | 





forgetfulness that charmed everybody. Lady 
Ursula had her reward—all the more wel- 
come because so little anticipated. Her 
health had been failing, longer and more 
certainly than any one knew but herself; and 





eighteen months of hope and happiness had | to her, weak health was, like any other weak- 
transformed our poor little chrysalis of a/| ness, something to be ignored, hidden away 
heroine into a bright, sweet woman, with | out of sight. She had claimed no pity, no 
gentle, thoughtful ways, and a winning self-| help, no consideration, because of it; but 
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Jane offered her ail these things and more, | 
without waiting for any sign that they were | 
expected. There was something in her half- 
reverent tenderness of word and look and 
act that came to the elder lady as rain comes | 
to the thirsty land; yet she made no show 
of gratitude. If now and then her heart | 
melted within her, and her eyes shone with a | 
sudden mist, the latent emotion was treated | 
as she would have treated symptoms of faint- | 
ness, or any other unpleasant ailment. But 
Jané needed no encouragement by words. | 
She felt, and understood, and was glad. 
How should she not be glad? 





More 


than her heart’s desire had been given to 


| Duncote ; 


her. The measure had been pressed down 
and was running over. She looked back 


sadly, not bitterly. They had all been needed, 
and God had sent them. How save for them 
could she have had any fulness or wideness 
of capacity for due appreciation of the life 
that was hers now? 

She had a little dreaded these first days at 
but she forgot that she had so 
dreaded until the day fixed upon for the 
festivities at the school. Then, when the 
programme was explained to her, she shrugged 


| her shoulders a little, but to no purpose. 





The Major would have been quite as glad to 
escape from the intended honours as Jane 
would have been, but escape was impossible. 
Lady Margaret Hughes, who had travelled 
with them from Paris, and was intending to 
stay at Duncote for a month or two, declared 
that she should quite enjoy seeing them under 
torture. The Major had better prepare his 
speeches ; and Jane had better retire awhile 
to practise her most fascinating bows and 
smiles before a looking-glass. Lady Margaret 
was a little critical about Jane’s manner. It 
was good in its way, but there was not enough 
of it for a married woman. 
Jane’slittledoubtsandreluctancies vanished 
for the most part toward evening. She had 
apparently caught something of the spirit 
that pervaded both the house-and the neigh- 
hourhood. As twilight drew on she could 
see the lights in the school-room windows 
twinkling beyond the black masses of trees ; 
the band belonging to the Sedgeborough 
volunteers passed through the park, playing 
their loudest ; and soon after a shrill drum- 
and-fife band followed. How good it was of 
them all! But of course it was for her hus- 
band’s sake, she said to herself as she went 
up-stairs to dress for dinner. It had been 
finally arranged that the party from the Manor 


| tent pitched, and in the tent the music was 


| were ranged down the middle. 
upon the years of negation and pain, but not | 





was not to go down to the school until tea 


‘ 








was over there. The Rector and his sister 
were superintending the arrangements. The 
Miss Rushbrookes had nothing to do but. sit 
still and look as expensive and as pretty as 
they possibly could. 

And for once it was conceded that they 
did look pretty, but then everybody was 
willing to concede everything that evening. 
| I hardly know how to describe it all. Out- 
side, in the frosty starlight night, there was a 


playing, and lights were swinging, and wreaths 
of evergreens, with pink paper roses, were 
drooping and hanging in every direction. 
The men were having something more sub- 
stantial than tea at the long white tables that 
There was a 
smell of roast beef, and the clanking of ale 
cups mingled with the music and the laughter. 
There was a chairman, of course, who pro- 
posed the toasts; and the responses might 
have been heard up at the Manor if anybody 
there had listened. 

And if all within the tent was bright, and 
gay, and merry, what shall we say of the 
school-room? It was in itself a pretty room, 
new and spacious, with a high-pitched roof 
and ’oaken rafters, and illuminated texts in 
bright colours all round the walls, and over 
the doors and the fireplace. And it was here 
that Mrs. Rushbrooke and her daughters, 
with a crowd of helpers from the hamlet, had 
spent their busy days. Wreaths of holly and 
ivy were festooned along the walls, and across 
the room from side to side. Coloured lamps 
were swinging, gay banners were waving. 
The window-sills were crowded with green- 
house plants, the pots buried in moss. ‘There | 
were inscriptions in crimson letters on white’ | 
grounds, bordered with evergreens—“ Long 
life and happiness ;” “ Lo the twainare joined | 
in one ;” “ Happy may ye be;” and others 
of like nature. Some one had lent a piano, 
and there was a crowd round it, and a couple 
of violins in the crowd. They were only 
tuning the violins, to be quite ready when 
the signal was given. ‘Tea was hardly over 
yet. The room was full of gay colours and 
smiles, and clinking china and steam. Mrs. 
Rushbrooke and her daughters sat in stately 
chairs near the fire. The Rector was every- 
where. 

There were one or two tremulous moments 
when everything was quite ready. The 
Rector did the best he could to keep up the 
hum and chatter of voices, the sound of plea- 
sant laughter. Mrs, Rushbrooke was grow- 
ing quite friendly with a stout old farmer’s 
wife, who stood near hér ; and Cecilia and 
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Elinor were growing even pinker and prettier 
than before. They had not long to wait. 
There was a sound of carriage wheels, a | 
clang of music, a roll of drums, a moment of | 
intense, voiceless excitement, and then the | 
crowd round the door gave way, and an 


and the chairs where Mrs. Rushbrooke and 
her daughters had been sitting. 
They were all three standing now; and if | 
ever there was a moment in their lives when 
the fault of self-consciousness could not be 
laid to their charge, I think certainly that 
must have been the moment. Four persons | 
had entered the room—three of them tall, | 
imposing, and of commanding presence ; the 
fourth fair, fragile, and slight as a child. Yet 
this childish figure, with her sweeping lavender 
silk skirts, her white mantle, her small white 
gauzy bonnet with drooping flowers, was the 
only one they saw. She was leaning on the 
Major’s arm as they came up the room, look- 
ing up to his face a little timidly ; and he was 
bending down toward her with a reassuring 
smile. And behind came his aunt and mo-| 
ther in slower and more stately fashion, stop- | 
ping to acknowledge the curtsies and con- 
gratulations that met them on every side. 
The Rector was the first to offer a welcome | 
to Jane, and I think that was the pleasantest 
moment of the evening for her. The quiet 
gladness of his face was a relief she had 
hardly hoped for. She was only partly aware 
of the blank, amazed looks that were passing | 
between Mrs. Rushbrooke and her daughters. 
She turned and held ou: her hand with sweet | 
diffident smiles and half-shy glances, and 
perceived with sometining that was almost 
regret that they did no‘ seem inclined to re- 
spond to her desires ior friendliness. But 
she had no time to think of their odd man- 
ner. Mr. Wooler, the principal tenant, was 
preparing to make a speech, Lady Ursula 
was introducing Mrs. and Miss Wooler, there 
was a mass of silk and satin, and cotton and 
muslin, waiting behind to be introduced ; and 
all seemed confusion and smiles, and gay 
colours, and good wishes, with violin and 
pianoforte accompaniment. Very few of the | 
people there concerned themselves with the 
fact that Jane Falconer had been Jane} 
Francis, and had lived for the greater part 
of her life over the druggist’s shop in Sedge- 
borough. Some of them knew it, and some 
did not; but to all of them she was Major 
Falconer’s bride, and Lady Ursula’s daughter. | 
Doubtless, her position was an important | 
element, and of value as an aid to her natural | 


= 


| She made no effort, she seemed half afraid 
| avenue was made all along the room to | 
| where the table stood with the gifts upon it, | 


| Mrs. Falconer herself had much to do with 
| the change in Mrs. Rushbrooke’s manner ; 


| her to understand it. 


| tion, with a lady’s means, manners, and ap- 


| unknown. 


| betraying her compressed mouth, her intense 


powers of attraction ; but it is not probable 
that her position alone would have won for 
her such golden opinions as she won from 
the unfashionable but warm-hearted little 
assemblage in the school-room that evening. 


to make any; but her peculiarly gentle yet 
dignified manner, her eloquent face, her rare 
and wonderful smile, had an effect beyond 
the reach of effort. 

I hardly think that anything inherent in 


but there was change, and that of a very de- 
cided nature. Perhaps a brief conversation 
that she had with Lady Ursula had some- 
thing to do with it. Anyhow, it became 
patent to everybody before an hour was over 
that Major Falconer’s bride and the Rector’s 
sister and nieces were destined to be the best 
of friends. None joined more loudly in the 
buzz of admiration that filled the room after 
the departure of the ladies from the Manor. 
And when the Major returned alone to open 
the dance with Miss Rushbrooke, no one 
overpowered him so completely with fluent 
and enthusiastic patronage as her mother. 
Major Falconer did not stay long, and 
Mrs. Rushbrooke’s carriage was ordered im- 
mediately after his departure. During the 
drive home the usual order of things was re- 
versed; Mrs. Rushbrooke sat silent; her 
daughters chattered ceaselessly. This strange 
thing that had happened had not happened 
in the pages of a novel—it had come into 
their own experience, making it doubly 
strange. Yet nothing beyond a stray com- 
ment could be elicited from Mrs. Rush- 
brooke. She seemed almost paralyzed as 
she went back over the events of the past two 
years. She was obliged to believe the thing 
that she had seen with her own eyes, but she 
told herself that nothing would ever enable 
Here, in the present, 
was Major Falconer’s bride, a lady of posi- 


pearance. There, in the past, was Jane 
Francis, poor, of no birth, uneducated, and 
I believe it was at this point in 
her meditations that an erratic gleam of light 
flashed across her mind. They had arrived 
at the Rectory, and were taking off their 
wraps in the hall. They were all silent at 
that moment. Suddenly Mrs, Rushbrooke 
turned, the lamplight flashing in her face, 


eyes, her perturbed expression. 
“T suppose,” she began with an emphatic 
deliberation, and in a voice so changed as to 
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be almost startling, “‘I suppose Major Fal- 
coner as proved himself a fool, as he will 
find to his cost. I suppose he Aas married 
Jane Francis. But I am quite sure of this— 
that he has married her ror Pity’s SAKE!” 


* * 3 * * 


I have read somewhere to the effect that 
our wishes are prophetic, that we seldom 
dream in youth of attaining to heights which 
we are not competent to win. Has the 
reader forgotten the dreams that Jane Fal- 
coner had while she was yet Jane Francis? 
Her half-childish, and perhaps wholly unphilo- 
sophic house-philosophy? Her fitful but 
eager—- 


“ Dreams of doing good 
To good-for-nothing people?” 


Perhaps I need hardly say that these 
dreams, and many others that seemed but 
idle, and were but half-indulged, -have 
“ proven true.” The old manor-house, with 
its wide oaken chambers, its heavy stone- 
mullioned windows, its echoing stairs and 
corridors all hung with fading pictures, and 
tattered banners, and ghostly armour, seems 
strangely familiar and congenial to her. There 
are times when she would not find it difficult 
to believe that she had dwelt in it in some 





former state of existence. Mrs. Rushbrooke 
is perpetually suggesting improvements (?)— 
new damask here, the removal of too-sombre 
furniture there, and so on; but Jane only 
smiles, realising afresh her own great content. 

And that other dream, wherein she figured 
as Lady Bountiful? That, too, has its 
realisation. There is hardly a single house 
in the hamlet where Jane’s face is not as well 
known as the face of any of its own inmates. 
The sick, the aged, the very poor, long for 
her, and wait for her as one could imagine 
the impotent folk must have waited by the 
pool of Bethesda. And it is her tact, her 
sympathy, quite as much as her generous 
gifts that have won for her her place in the 
hearts of the cottagers. Her great natural 
reverence, and her humble opinion of herself, 
constrain her generally to confine her minis- 
trations to things somewhat lower than the 
highest. And she remembers for her com- 
fort that it was for relieving physical needs 
and distresses, for meat given to the hungry, 
drink to the thirsty, shelter to the stranger ; 
for clothes given to the naked, and visits paid 
to the sick and imprisoned, that the wonder- 
ing sheep were called to inherit the kingdom, 
to sit for ever and ever on the right hand of 
God. 





THE GEHENNA 


MONGST the things that altogether 
deliver from Gehenna, a foremost place 
is assigned to charity. 

And here it should be said that the Rab- 
binical requirements in reference to the ex- 
ercise of this cardinal virtue are very precise 
and strict. If the Jews are not the most 
open-handed people on earth, the teaching of 
their sages is certainly not to be charged 
with the blame. 

Every man, without exception, is bound to 
give alms. The very beggar even, who 
derives his whole support from the bounty of 
others, must give from what he receives.* It 
is a law which allows of no excuse, and which 
sternly refuses all attempt at evasion. The 
only relaxation which it knows is in favour of 
women, children, and servants. From these 
it provides that a trifle only should be taken, 
lest they should be tempted to lay hands upon 
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what does not belong to them, in order to 
keep up decent appearances. 

But supposing that a man refuses to ac- 
knowledge his obligations, and gives little or 
nothing—what then? The remedy is sharp 
and decisive. (This is said only of those 
places—so few in number now that a child 
might write them—where primitive discipline 
is maintained.) The council of the synagogue 
may seize upon him without ado, and flog 
him till he hands out what they fancy he 
ought to give.* Or they may assess his pro- 
perty at a certain sum, and distrain upon his 
goods for the amount of the charity rate. 
Modern Jews would probably open their 
eyes at this summary mode of gathering in 
the alms of the faithful, but it has been done 
over and over again, and might be done now 
if Talmudical usage was allowed to prevail. 

But setting aside constraint, and coming to 





* Talmud, Gittin 7. 
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offerings of free-will, the Rabbis divide* 
givers of alms into three classes, and declare 
of these that he who devotes a fifth part of 
his income to the purpose, gives excellently ; 
he who devotes a tenth part of his income to 


the purpose, gives tolerably well ; but that | 


he who devotes less than this has an evil eye, 
z.¢., his disposition is greedy and grudging. 

The offering of less than the tenth is 
everywhere regarded amongst the best autho- 
rities with extreme disfavour. ‘This must be 
spent entirely on the poor. It would not be a 
fulfilment of the precept to lay out any part 
of it on other pious purposes, as, for ex- 
ample, on the adornment of the synagogue 
and so on, the idea being (and very properly 
so too) that the attention paid to these mat- 
ters must not supersede, and, much more, 
must not be done at the expense of what 
really belongs to the poor. In other words, 
aman is bound to keep up his synagogue 
and pay his dues to his minister, as matters 
which are obligatory in themselves. The 
money, therefore, which is required for these 
purposes must not be abstracted from the 
sum which is set aside for alms-giving. 

But while encouragement is offered to a 
liberal distribution of worldly goods by the 
declaration that nobody ever becomes poor 
by charity,t it is recommended that more 
than a fifth shall not be given in alms during 
life, although at death the donor is at liberty 
to bequeath as much as he pleases. 

Among the general exhortations to alms- 
giving which abound in the Talmud, it is 
laid down, that one who hides away his eyes 
from the wants of the poor is just as guilty 
as if he worshipped idols, or shed blood.t 
It is of paramount importance also that the 
relief should be offered with a cheerful face, 
and that kind words should be spoken to the 
recipient of alms. If this is omitted, and if 
the donor’s look be hard and stern, or his 
words cold and repulsive, even though he 
may have carried out the precept of charity 
to the full, he has forfeited all claim to re- 
ward for what he has done.§ Great stress is 
laid upon this, and it is said,|| that while he 
who bestows a piece of money upon the 
poor is recompensed with six blessings, he 
who gives a good word is honoured with 
leven ! 

The evangelical counsel, “Give to him 
that asketh thee," finds its counterpart in 
Rabbinical ordinance, which runs to the 





* Talmud, Kesubis 67. + Maimonides. 
+,Talmud, Sabboth 157; Bove Basva 10; Kesubis 71. 
¢ Talmud, Bove Basva 2: | The same. 

1 Matt. v. 42. 





| 





effect, that, under no consideration, must 
any one refuse to give when a poor man 
asks him. Something he is oddiged to give, 
however small his own necessitous circum- 
stances may compel the offering to be. 

Fully to comply with the precept of giving, 
that which is bestowed upon the poor should 
be of the very best that a man has under his 
hand ; for he must think of it as offered to 
God, and must remember that “all the fat 
is the Lord’s,”* and that, in consequence, 
anything that is cheap, common, or damaged, 
will not find acceptance with Him. But this 
is not all. In answer to the question, “ For 
what is a poor man entitled to ask ?” reply 
is made, “ If he is hungry, give him bread to 
the full. If he is badly clothed, supply him 
with whatever garment he needs. If he 
asks for an article of household furniture, 
buy it for him without delay. Even if he 
has been accustomed to ride un horseback 
with a servant running before him to clear 
the way, set him up with horse and footman 
again. Nay, more; supposing that he de- 
sires to marry, but cannot find a partner 
ready to hand, get him one; and, if you 
aspire to do the work of charity in a way 
that will ensure a worthy reward, provide 
him with house and furniture as well.” This 
may sound very like charity run mad, but 
any one who chooses to turn to the Talmud 
may see it written for himself.t Two things, 
however, should be borne in mind. First, 
that the funds for this princely munificence 
are not expected to come from the pocket of 
a single individual, but are to be drawn from 
the common purse of the synagogue; and, 
in the second place, that the professional 
mendicant is not to be included. The va- 
grant who goes whining from door to door, 
if it is not lawful altogether to reject his 
petition, must only be relieved with the very 
tiniest dole.t The laws which regulate alms- 
giving seem to be framed on the supposition 
that he to whom charity is offered has lapsed 
into poverty through the sheer weight of mis- 
fortune, and that he is not answerable for his 
own fall. In this way, all that is counselled 
to be done for his relief has an air of tender- 
ness and delicacy about it that would be 
wholly out of place in dealing with the in- 
veterate beggar. 

One more example will suffice. If a poor 
man comes to your door on Friday, you 
must supply him with food enough for the 
three meals which are prescribed as necessary 
to be eaten by every Jew on the Sabbath, 





* Lev. iii. 16. ft Kesubis 67. + Maimonides. 
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and, in addition to this, you must give him 
oil and fish and vegetables.* 

A table of degrees of charity has been 
drawn up by the Rabbis, beginning, naturally 


enough, at home, but ranging outwards to | 


the very heathen, who are to be helped in 
their necessity just as much as the Israelites, 
—always provided that nearer claimants 
have been satisfied first.t Matters stand 
thus :—The first person that a Jew has to 
assist is his father ; then come his own grown- 
up children, if they want help; then his 
brothers by his father, who have a prior 
claim to his brothers by his mother; then 
his other relations ; then the poor of his own 
town and neighbourhood ; then the poor of 
the land of Israel, who take precedence over 
those belonging to any other country. 

Conformably with these exalted ideas on 
the subject of alms-giving, it is said, that 
when a man discovers that his income is 
decreasing, he should give more alms; for 
he who continues to give with liberal hand, 
notwithstanding his own increasing necessity, 
is safe from the judgment (punishment) of 
Gehenna.{ Again, charity is represented as 
saving not only from Gehenna, but from 
sudden‘*death as well.§ And, once more,|| a 
heathen king asked Rabbi Khiva why God 
Himself did not provide for the poo.. To 
whom he replied, that God in his mercy 
bestowed upon us the privilege of providing 
for the wants of the needy, so that by these 
acts of benevolence we might be delivered 
from the pains of Gehenna. 

Those also who are diligent in visiting the 
sick will be glad to hear that their kindly 
ministrations are reckoned by the Rabbis 
among the things that will save them from 
Gehenna.{1_ Immense stress is laid upon this 
duty, which belongs, like alms-giving, to all 
classes—the highest and lowest being equally 
included under its obligation. 

The sick visit, it should be observed, if it 
is to avail in helping the visitor to escape 
Gehenna, must not be allowed to degenerate 
into a mere call ; neither must it be performed 
in a desultory and aimless manner. Certain 
fixed rules are to be remembered. Thus, for 
example, the visit must not be made during 
the first three hours of the day ; for then the 
patient is supposed to be at his best, and the 
visitor may possibly neglect to pray for his 
recovery. Neither must it be paid during 
the last three hours of the day ; for then the 
sick man is usually at his worst, and the 





* Talmud, Sabboth 118. 
+ Talmud, Gittin 6. 
i) Talmud, Bove Basva 7. 


+ Talmud, Gittin 45. 
Talmud, Bove Basva, 10. 
} Talmud, Nedorim 22. 


| friendly visitor may be led into despairing of 
| his getting better. Then, again, prayer is 
| an indispensable accompaniment of the visit, 
| and it must be prayer not only for the sick 
wherever they may be. Let this be omitted, 
is concerned. While praying in the sick 
chamber, the visitor may use any language 
he pleases—latitude being allowed him for 
disguising his petition in words which the 
patient does not understand, so as not need- 
lessly to alarm him with a sense of his 
danger. If, however, he prays anywhere 
else, he has no choice but to use the sacred 
tongue (Hebrew). On the Sabbath, prayer 
for the sick is not allowed, the idea being 
that such an act of devotion would interfere 
with the calm enjoyment of the day of rest. 
On quitting the room, the visitor must say, 
“‘Sabbath is a safe-guard against harm, and 
a speedy healing will come.”* Should the 
sick man actually be in extremities, care 
must be taken that he is not left alone for an 
instant. By-standers may not touch him— 
this is strictly prohibited—but they are to 
remain, for the sake of company, so that his 
soul should not depart alone. They must 


water in the house, and neighbours must 
run to empty their jugs and basins. Popular 
superstition explains this ceremonial on the 
ground that the Angel of Death washes his 
sword in water after he has dispatched his 
victim ; but it is more likely to rest on the 
well-known aversion of the Jews to communi- 
cate the intelligence by word of mouth, and 
their preference to spread the tidings by a 
sign. 

Poverty is also a great safe-guard against 
the place of future torment. It is comforting 
to be assured that the afflictions which the 
poor suffer here are like an angel who pulls 
them forcibly away from the judgment of 
Gehenna.t 

Riches, on the other hand, bring their own 
special peril. The Talmud } pronounces that 
they who are possessed in abundance of this 
world’s goods are far more likely than the 
poor to become inmates of Gehenna, unless, 
as it adds, they have learnt to apply them 
properly. But in any case wealth is treated 
as a snare, and the warning against its 
accumulation is clenched by the declaration 
that the rich and prosperous inhabitants of 
Babylon have all passed away into the realms 
of torment. 





* Talmud, Nedorim 40. 





+ Talmud, Yebomes 102. + Iroven 85. 





man himself, but for all the sick of Israel, | 


and the visit goes for nothing, so far as merit | 


then make haste to pour away every drop of. 
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Among the candidates for | Sine are 
reckoned the following :*+— 

1. He who commits adultery. 

2. He who publicly puts his fellow-man to 
shame. 


3. He who applies to any one a nickname | 


of reproach. 

After reference to the history of Ahab and 
Jezebel, it is further said that he who follows 
the counsel of his wife is sure to fall into 
Gehenna. 

Ladies, it is plain, do not stand in high 
favour with the sages, or it would scarcely 
have been laid down by one of the most 
honourable of their number} that he who 
multiplies words with women cannot escape 
hell. 

Passages like these, by no means few and 
far between, suggest the idea that the Rabbis 
were well hen-pecked at home, and revenged 
themselves with sulky insinuations against 
the whole of womankind. It is quite a 
pleasant exception when they have a good 
word to say of any daughter of Eve. 

Then, again, there are four things speci- 
fied, any one of which if a man does, he not 
only receives punishment in this world, but 
is sure of Gehenna in the next. They are 
given as follows :{— 

1. Strange service (worship of idols). 

2. Uncovering shame (adultery).§ 

3. Shedding blood (murder). 

4. Evil tongue (slander). 

This last, let it be noted for the warning 
of a censorious generation, is the deadliest 
of all. 

The ambitious and proud are special can- 
didates for Gehenna.|| 

So, too, is the teacher who instructs an 
unworthy pupil in the mysteries of the law,{ 
where, it should be observed, that the main 
unworthiness of the pupil is held to consist 
in his being a Gentile. 

The bold in speech—a Rabbinical form of 
expression for indecent talkers—are sure of 
their portion in the place of torment. For 
such as these Gehenna is deepened.** 

- Those that have violated the laws against 
usury are not only condemned to Gehenna, 
but are condemned, in addition, to devour 
their own flesh.tt And here it should be 
remembered that the Rabbinical ordinances 
against usury are not levelled against taking a 





* Talmud, Bove Metzea 59. 

+ Ethics of Rabbi Nathan. Ib. 

¢ In reference to this sin it is said (Talmud, * aati 5) that 
a man who has committed adultery, even if he has been as 
great with God as Abraham or Moses, is sure of Gehenna. 

| Talmud, Bove Basva almud, Chullen 132. 
Talmud, Sabboth i rash on Exodus. 
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hates rate of interest than law and custom 

allow, but against taking any interest at all. 
This is strictly forbidden. Even returning 
thanks for a favour is looked upon with 
suspicion. 

Certain persons are also named,* as having 
no share in the future world—which is the 
Rabbinical way of saying that they are con- 
demned to Gehenna for ever. 

The generation of the Flood. 

2. The generation of the Tower of Babel. 

3. The men of Sodom. 

The spies who brought back the evil 
report. 

The Israelites who perished in the wil- 
derness. 

The congregation of Korah. 

It is furthermore said} that “four com- 
panies,” or sets, ‘‘of men,” will never see the 
face of the Shechinah. 

1. The company of scorners. 

The company of liars. 
. The company of flatterers. 
The company of evil speakers. 

For these the punishment of Gehenna is 
everlasting. + 

“ But is not all this,” it may be asked, “ the 
accretion of modern days? Did the older 
Jews believe in a place of torment? And, if 
what were their ideas of the kind of 
punishment specially reserved for the un- 
godly ?” 

The answer to these questions—natural 
enough, perhaps, considering the flippancy 
with which nineteenth-century Israelites allow 
themselves to write and speak about the 
terrors of the world to come—it may be 
replied that all, or very nearly all, that appears 
in this paper has been drawn from authorities 
whose date stretches no lower down than 
200 A.D.—that is to say, from the Talmud 
itself. When it is remembered that this 
gigantic deposit of Rabbinical learning claims 
to embody—and, for all that can be shown 
to the contrary, most likely does embody— 
carefully guarded traditions of the Jewish 
race, reaching upwards to Sinai, it is plain 
that whatever it may deliver on matters 
of doctrine must have been well-established 
articles of faith. That it speaks decisively on 
the subject of Gehenna has been already 
shown. It makes out that its terrors were 
clearly revealed to Adam, for, when the great 
father of the human race parted from his wife 


WN 





* Talmud, Sanhedrim 108, 109. 

+ Talmud, Sanhedrim 103. 

+ For certain kings and private persons specis ally con- 
demned to Gehenna, see “ Jewish Burial Rites,” Goop 
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for a hundred and thirty years—as the best 
Jewish authorities are unanimous in saying 
that he was—he did so, as the Talmud re- 
lates, because he would not beget children 
who might be doomed toGehenna.* Abraham 
clearly foresaw the horrors of the place of 
future torment, for when the event happened 
which is described in Genesis xv. 17—the 
burning lamp passing between the pieces of 
his sacrifice—God revealed to him, 
1. Gehenna. 


2. The bondage of Egypt (including the | 


captivity and dispersion). 

3. The giving of the law. 

4. The Holy Temple. 
And comforted him with the assurance that 
if his children should cleave faithfully to the 
last two, they should be delivered from the 
former two.t Isaac was conscious of the 
terrors of Gehenna, for when it is said of him 
(Gen. xxvii. 33) that “he trembled-.very 
exceedingly,” it was because Esau his son 
brought with him into the room some of the 
heated vapours of hell.t Joseph had. the 
fear of this place before his eyes when 
Potiphar’s wife solicited him day by day, and 
“che hearkened not unto her, to lie by her, or 





* Troven. + Medrash on Genesis. t Ib. 


to be with her,” * where the Medrash points 
out that “‘to be with her,” which seems some- 
what superfluously added to the words “to 
lie with her,” really means that he refused 
her company here, that he might not de with 
her hereafter in Gehenna. ‘And so on with 
Moses, David, and the prophets. Extracts 
| might easily be given showing that they are 
| credited by Talmudical writers with the fullest 
| knowledge of the punishment laid up for the 
ungodly in a future world. That these stories 
are often very little more than fantastical legends 
| may be trueenough. They may offer nothing, 
| perhaps, which will commend itself to modern 
minds; nay, more, they may be rejected 
by a large number even of the Jews. But 
this does not in the least interfere with their 
special value, as evidence of what was firmly 
believed among Israelites when the Talmud 
was written, and had been received and be- 
lieved by the wisest of their race for hundreds 
of years before the floating traditions of 
Babylon were finally fixed in writing. What- 
ever else may be said of them, the earlier 
Rabbis certainly cannot be claimed as ad- 
herents of those who would cast suspicion 
upon the terrors of Gehenna. 











* Gen. xxxix. 10. 


A. BATTLE-SONG OF FAITH. 


“ We have known and believed the love that God hath to us.” 
“‘ We have fellowship one with another.” 


ESUS, Son of God! we do unite, 
We are come together unto Thee : 
There is no division in the light, 
No confusion in the truth we see. 


There is love for us where all is clear, 
Nothing tarnished with a thought of ours, 

Love in heaven that holds the sceptre here 
Over principalities and powers. 


Let the blessing in its height discerned 
Shine around our footsteps as it can ; 

Make the love of God, to God returned, 
Fruitful in the love of man to man. 


We have known it in our hearts, and trust 
All we are to its unbounded sway ; 

We can give it room in us to thrust 
That which questions it disgraced away. 


Let us stand against an alien host ! 
Let us march the Lord’s own way along ! 


He baptizes with the Holy Ghost, 
And His army is excéeding strong. 


Jesus, Son of Man and King of kings! 
Make Thy Bride a glory to Thy Name; 
Beautify her with Thy perfect things, 
In the midst of all they put to shame. 


Where the great divider keeps his guard, 
Mid the shadows deep and torches dim, 

Win for her the treasure he has marred, 
Make her brightness terrible to him. 


Be Thy diverse word in concord done! 
It is Thine whichever way it call ; 
And we gather to the love of One, 
Each against the enemy of all. 
Keep us eye to eye and heart to heart, 
Valiant for the encircling light we see ; 
Scattering darkness, even where we part, 
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QO* a bleak November Monday morning, 
we met Miss Clugston by appointment at 
the railway station in Glasgow, to go with her 
to Dunoon, and see the Convalescent Homes, 
with which she is so honourably connected. 
On the previous Saturday, we had met her at 
the house of a friend on the beautiful banks 
| of Loch Lomond—a sort of earthly Paradise, 
| where nature and art have combined so effec- 
| tually to banish the disagreeables of life that 
| one might almost have forgot that the world 
| was full of misery and desolation. From 
| Miss Clugston herself we got there the story 





stood for one moment against the overwhelm- 
ing kindness and cordiality with which Miss 
Clugston herself gave the invitation and offered 
to be our guide. It was settled in a trice that 
we were to go on Monday to Dunoon, 
although we were well aware that in winter, 
when the Homes are not full, and the 
weather is seldom bright, they could not be 
seen to much advantage. 

We spent the intervening Sunday in Glas- 
gow, partly in ministering to two young but 
overflowing congregations, full of life and 
| ardour in the service of God, and partly in 
speaking to one of the most interesting gather- 
ings of people we have ever seen, assembled 
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Large Home at Dunoon. 


in the Drill-hall, near the Glasgow Green. | 
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| of her life and the story of her work ; and as 
| we had previously made ourselves acquainted 
| with a goodly supply of papers and pamphlets, 
| we felt that we were tolerably well prepared 
| for the duties of historian. All that seamed 
| to be wanting was a visit to one of the insti- 
| tutions which her active spirit had called into 
| existence ; and as the Convalescent Homes 
| at Dunoon were the chief trophy of her phi- 

lanthropy, it was in that direction that we | 
naturally turned. If the ws znertie of the | 
natural man had offered any opposition to | 
this visit, such opposition could not have 





Some of our readers have heard of the Tent 
and the Sunday-morning breakfast for waifs 
and wanderers set up last summer on the 
Green, under the auspices of some of the young 
men who had received benefit at the Moody- 
and-Sankey meetings. That institution has 
been wonderfully successful. The Tent having 
been struck for the winter, the meetings were 
.transferred to the Drill-hall, and on the morn- 
ing of the Sunday in question some eighteen 
hundred of the homeless and churchless 
| received their breakfast there. Invited to 
| return in the evening, solely to sing hymns, 
| join in prayer, and hear addresses, there were 
| present, we should suppose, two thousand 
souls. Never had we seen such a gathering 
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of the unwashed. Anything more unconven- 
tional could not have been conceived. And 
with what fresh and living interest the poor 
creatures listened to the story of the brazen 
serpent and its wonderful New Testament 
analogue! It would be worth while, and 
perhaps the best thing that could be done for 
such a meeting, to go over, one by one, night 
after night, the wonderful stories of the Bible, 
for even the 


shrivelled old women, and grey-haired men 


' to say Christianity. 


with the desperately keen and searching looks, 
are babes in Bible knowledge, and listen with 
all the wondering interest of a child. 

Monday morning followed, grim, wet, and 
cold. We could have wished for a brighter 
sky, but every one who has not learned to 
make the best of the weather, or who fancies 
that anything is to be made of grumbling at 
it, has made little progress in philosophy, not 
It must be owned that 
even the gas-lamps could not make the 
gloomy Dunlop Street station look bright, 
and that it was not very inspiriting, as the 
train got under weigh, to look out ona 
view of streaming roofs and chimney tops 


| in the fpreground, and impenetrable mist 
| around. Neither was it pleasant, on arriving 
| at Greenock, to find that the train and the 


| hearse Miss Clugston’s story. 








steamer were not in connection, and that we 
should have to wait an hour for the latter. 
But while we are waiting. ray we not re- 
and trace the 
thread of Providence that led her to the work 
she has done? Led by a way that she knew 
not, she has had marvellous opportunities of 
allaying misery and doing good to her suffer- 
ing brothers and sisters ; and she has nobly 
improved these opportunities, till her name 
has become a symbol to denote what one 
earnest woman can do, when her heart is 
warmed by the love of Christ, and her work 
is done in faith and prayer. 

The first nine years of her life (we borrow 
from one of her printed papers) were spent in 
the midst of the working classes, and when 
too young to understand sorrow herself, her 
heart was trained to sympathy by parents 
whose delight it was to minister to the poor 
and afflicted. The next nine were spent in 
sickness and great bodily suffering, but in the 
enjoyment of what enabled her to understand 
the mercies and kindness which the heart 
craves in sickness, and how desolate a sick- 
bed is without them. The third nine were 
spent in a country village, where her father 
employed in business a large number of work- 
people. The relations between them were 
very friendly ; the master’s family were the 





friends of the men, and bonds of sympathy 
drew them together, especially in times of 
sickness and death, forming a tie very dif- 
ferent indeed from the “cash-nexus” of Mr. 
Carlyle. Surely these days will come back 
again? It is surely not the last time that the 
daughter of an employer will have gone to 
the death-bed of a village patriarch, and on 
asking what act of kindness she can do for 
him when his end is so near, receive for 
answer, ‘‘Come doon the nicht, and sing 
wi’ me the psalm, and hae the family tryst, 
just like what we used to dae doon yonder.” 
The song of the New Jerusalem, sung by one 
who had a pleasant voice and a tender heart, 
sung by the master’s daughter as the aged 
servant was passing through the stream, and 
welcomed by him because it recalled so many 
occasions of sweet, united devotion among 
them all—one can understand something of 
the feelings and the relations which it sig- 
nified. It had been the practice in Mr. 
Clugston’s work to begin the day with the 
worship of God, his daughter taking charge 
of the women. ‘The effect appeared when 
his own time came to depart. For a whole 
week the people held nightly meetings for 
prayer, that, if it were possible, the cup 
might pass from the family, and when it 
appeared that it was not possible, they met 
to pray that their master might get grace 
to die. 
the daughter’s heart. It revealed to her a 
something in the working-classes that filled 
her with sympathy for their troubles and 
burdens, and it urged her to labour as 
hard as ever she could for those who in her 
hour of need had ptayed for her dear and 
dying. We need not wonder that a philan- 
thropy fed from heaven by the love of Christ, 
and fed from earth by the grateful remem- 
brance of deep kindness received under the 
shadow of death, should have withstood no 
common strain, and achieved no common 
results. 

In the great city of Glasgow, to which the 
change in her home has brought her, Miss 
Clugston finds scope for her Christian activity 
in visiting the jail. On her experiences there 
we do not dwell. It happened, as we say, 
that a prisoner in whom she was interested 
had to go to the Infirmary, and in following 
her Miss Clugston got introduced to that in- 
stitution. Two things in particular struck her 
in the arrangements of thé hospital as de- 
manding a remedy. She was struck with the 
great want of Christian women to visit the 
wards as a labour of love, and perform, 
among the poor, lonely sufferers there, those 


That prayer-meeting sunk deep into | 
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| kind and much-prized services which only 


women know how to render to the sick. She 
was struck, too, with the want of sufficient 
clothing in the case of many of the patients 


when they were dismissed from the hospital. 
‘Sickness and the consequent want of wages 
had probably obliged them to part with such 


under-clothing as they had before seeking ad- 
mission, and although they were provided 
with flannels and what else they needed 
during the time they were there, they had to 
leave in nothing better than the thin worn 
rags in which they had come. Miss Clugston 
set herself to remedy both these wants, The 
first could not be done in a day. It de- 
manded the formation of a new habit, the 


| infusion, we may say, of a new spirit. When- 








ever Miss Clugston has had the chance, she 
has generously and fearlessly made her appeal 
to Christian ladies to come personally to the 
help of the sick and suffering. 


““O ye who dwell im your ceiled houses, whose 
sick ones are or ever were attended with a mother’s 
care, restored by a father’s bounty, and watched over 
by a sister’s eye, to catch, it might be, the very 
p Sadie of desire before expressed, can you hear of 
such lonely pilgrims on the world’s highway and be 
unmoved? When you and they stand together at 
the dread tribunal, will it be that a recognising 
Saviour will welcome these as his poor and needy 
ones, and that you shall but hear the awful doom 
whose preface is, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
these?’ I do not wonder that the ignorant mind 
should be prejudiced against the hospital, for even 
with all its wise and good provision there is to human 
hearts something revolting in lying down among 
strangers, it may be to die, or to repose next the 
dying ; but it does astonish me that ladies who are 
nightly in the drawing-room, meeting with and sitting 
next to medical men who have but left the fever 
couch or other malignant troubles, should experience 
not even a shudder at this encounter, and should re- 
main imperturbable to all entreaties to visit the two 
hundred sick and lonely ones who are ever in need of 
a comforting, soothing word.” 


But Miss Clugston has been alert to prac- 
tise other methods than that of rhetorical 
appeals for drawing Christian ladies of leisure 
to visit the sick in the hospital. Her great 
art is to tell what she has seen and heard. 
When addressing her sex by word of mouth 
or by letter, her favourite method is to con- 
duct them into the wards, and bid them study 
the cases. It is difficult to select a few of 
her cases by way of sample. What we like 
most is the thoughtful way in which she 
seems to minister alike for body and soul. “ In 
the corner of a large ward lies a withered leaf 


—a young man dying alone behind the green | 


screen. ‘ Ah, lady,’ he said, ‘I like ye weel, 
for ye hae a kind heart and a gentle han’. 
Lady, I was weel brocht up, for I lived in a 
quiet country part, awa’ about Lanrick way, 
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and I had godly parents, and was learnt to 
fear God. But then, lady, I cam’ awa’ toa 
toon, and like ither young anes I got foolish 
and noo—and noo—and noo—I’m on a 
bed o’ sickness, just between time and eter- 
nity.’ I told him in gentle words that even 
now there was hope for him, and that the 
God of his youth would not cast him off ; and 
as I rose from my knees, his face lighted up, 
and with a convulsive effort, he said, ‘ Dear 
lady, a thousand thanks for your kind word 
and your kind prayer.’” 

We can only refer briefly to cases like that 
of the poor mill-girl with the frightful cough, 
telling her visitor, “I’m no like to get better, 
and I’m keen to get hame. I’m no fit to 
gang, but my faither will carry me.” The old 
man of seventy telling how all his family were 
away, but there was one yet that cared for 
him, but she was blind, and married to a 
blind man, and had said to him, “ O faither, 
it’s saxteen years sin’ I saw you, but I ken 
your voice, and I’m muckle concerned about 
ye. In the course o’ nature ye canna last 
lang here, faither, and oh, seek a mansion 
that’s aboon, and just come as ye are; He’s 
willin’, wantin’ to receive you—He'll no cast 
ye out.” Or the case of the young man, 
struck down by a railway accident, and con- 
gratulating himself that though “he didna 
ken how he did it, he saved the auld man 
next him just as the train was comin’ forrit.” 
There are few hospital cases that have not 
some element of interest ; even the most un- 
gainly make their mark in the end. 

Where a good example has been set, Miss 
Clugston knows how to turn it to account. 
Visiting the Putney Hospital for Incurables, 
she sees a beautiful illuminated text on the 
wall—“ Are they not all ministering spirits 
sent forth to minister to the heirs of salva- 
tion?” On asking who sent it, she is told, “ It 
was Madame Goldschmidt ; she often comes 
| to sing to us.” “Oh, what a message from: 
heaven to the fair sex who are thus gifted !’” 
The kindness of Mr. Huth, treasurer to that 
| hospital, is specially dwelt on. ‘“ He visits the 
| people every Wednesday for the purpose of 
seeing in what way he, from his personal 
resources, can minister to them. He had a 
dear child for whom, in an unlooked-for hour, 
the Good Shepherd came, and I venture to 
think, as Mr. Power, in one of his tracts, so 
touchingly describes it, that dear one still 
living in the chamber called memory, is ever 
| saying, ‘ Father, be kind to all little children, 
| for his sake who is always kind to us; and 
| for our sake too. Father, give them flowers 
| to take back to the crowded town ; and give 
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them a kiss ; for we children love flowers and 
kisses.’ I found, among countless gifts from 
this dear smitten father, an organ to soothe 
the poor folks by its solemn strains ; on each 
bed a small eider-down quilt, to be light and 
warm for their feeble frames; and a gross 
bottles of Eau de Cologne, sent for their 
refreshing, to be’ replenished when they are 
finished. ‘The rdosewater system in prisons 
may be contended against, but surely to one 
who has this world’s goods, this is a ‘seeing 
his brother have need,’ and an ‘ opening of 
his bowels of compassion to him.’ I pray 
God that in his own time of distress his own 
bed may all be made soft.” 

We must not omit to tell of the savour of Dr. 
Guthrie’s visit which Miss Clugston found in 
Putney Hospital. Several of the patients re- 
membered his words of Christian counsel and 
tender interest. ‘To a bedridden woman, whose 
bed was hung round with texts, the rémark 
was made, “ You are aware, dear friend, that 
dear Dr. Guthrie is home now.” “Yes, my 
dear,” was the reply, “I know that, and 
whenever his work in us and by us and 
through us is over, we'll get home too.” 

The gther want of the hospital, the want of 
clothes for out-going patients, was more easily 
supplied. A Dorcas Society was instituted, 
and arrangements were made which were 
crowned with complete success. Cash and 
clothes are easy to be got compared with 
personal service ; yet it is neither cash nor 
clothes, but personal service that the Lord 
promises to reward.. The making of clothes 
is all very good, but the divine word is, 
‘* Naked, and ye clothed me.” Not but that 
many who have made or furnished the 
clothes have come into personal contact with 
the objects of their charity. Doubtless they 
have, and doubtless the one has paved the 
way for the other; certainly the process in 
ordinary cases is incomplete till this personal 
contact has been attained. 

But though Christian kindness and counsel 
within the hospital, and comfortable clothing 
On quitting it, are very essential for the ma- 
nagement of the hospital itself, there is some- 
thing more, when the patients are, or ought 
to be, getting well, that serves wonderfully to 
expedite the process ; and this is Convales- 
cent Homes. We need not dwell on the 
need for them ; it is acknowledged now. Like 
other good propositions, it had to fight its 
way into existence; but, happily, it is now 
past the fighting stage. Miss Clugston is one 
of those who are not content with thinking 
that a thing ought to be, she does not rest 
till it actually is. The Bothwell Homes, as an 





appendage to the Glasgow Infirmary, owed 
their origin to her zeal. They have now been 
removed to Lenzie Junction, in the neigh- 
bourhood of her own residence, though not 
specially under her charge. They are affiliated 
to the Infirmary, and the class of patients for 
whom exclusively they are adapted are those 
who have been treated there. 

But infirmary patients are not the only 
class who need Convalescent Homes. The 
next project that seized hold of Miss Clug- 
ston was to have Homes for respectable mem- 
bers of the working classes, male and female, 
for whom either after an illness at home, or 
when they were suffering from delicate health, 
a few weeks in a Convalescent Home might be 
of the utmost avail. This gave rise to the 
Dunoon project. Miss Clugston’s ideas were 
getting larger, and the Dunoon establishment 
is the largest result as yet—it will not be so 
long—of her faith and charity. 


Our steamer is now skirting the Argyllshire 
coast, and the castle and church, looming 
through the mist, tell us that we are near- 
ing Dunoon. The blind fiddler on board 
has been winding up his performance with 
Sankey’s hymns, and just as he is bidding us 


“ Think of the Home over there,” 


Miss Clugston taps us on the shoulder, and 
bids us look at its earthly type. It can 
hardly be said to-day to lie “ by the side of 
a river of light,” but doubtless the water is 
sometimes bright and heavenly. A whole 
troop of inmates from the Home are meeting 
us on the pier. A hearty cheer sounds out as 
Miss Clugston’s radiant face beams upon 
them. A ready word of inquiry for every one 
shows the tenderness of her interest and the 
secret of her power. Breaking away from 
them, she apologizes for the bustle, asking us 
in native dialect, “ Was there ever an old maid 
with so many bairns to meet her at the 
boat?” 

The Dunoon Home, or rather Homes for 
Convalescents (for there are two of them) 
came into operation about five years ago. 
The large Home, as it is called, was built for 
a Hydropathic Establishment. It is a hand- 
some, substantial building, originally contain- 
ing room for a hundred beds, and now, a storey 
having been added over part of it, for one 
hundred andforty. The establishment of baths 
is most complete. In consequence of the 
death of the owner, and the abandonment of 
the plan of a hydropathic establishment, it 
came into the market, and was purchased for 
45,000. This was less than half the original 
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cost, and it was considered that Miss Clug- 
ston had made an excellent bargain. A 
smaller and older house was at first intended 
for a superior class of patients. But it was 
found that such a class hardly ever presented 
themselves, so that that House is now fitted 
up for night accommodation to some of the 
patients in the larger Home. There is a con- 
siderable piece of ground connected with the 
establishment, affording room for bowling- 
green and pleasure walks. The circumstance 
of the house having been erected for a differ- 
ent purpose gives to the convalescents a more 
stylish residence than they would probably 
have had, if it had been built for their 
use; but as this benefit has been gained 
without any increase of cost, we may con- 
gratulate the inmates on the arrangement 
which gives them a dwelling as substantial 
and comfortable as those of the wealthier in- 
habitants of the place. 

The situation of the house is very pleasant. 
From the roof, which is flat and admits of the 
inmates assembling on it, five counties may 
be seen in clear weather, with the broad 
Frith of Clyde flowing through them, laving its 
wonderful shores of mountain verdure. Need 
we describe dining-room and dormitories ? or 
descend into kitchen and larder? Enough 
to say that all arrangements in these depart- 
ments are admirable, and that the superinten- 
dent and his wife are treasures. The order 
of the house is perfect, the diet plain and 
generous, the tone cheerful and Christian. 
One of the arrangements provides a small 
suite of rooms for a Glasgow city missionary, 
and every Saturday, one of these excellent men 
resorts to the Home, remains till Monday, and 
presides at the worship of the establishment 
on Sunday. Then there is a children’s room, 
provided by the children of Glasgow, who 
subscribed £310 to furnish accommoda- 
tion for sickly children from the lanes and 
alleys. Employments within and amusements 
without are provided, especially for the men, 
on whose hands time is much more likely to 
hang heavy when they are recovering from 
sickness than it commonly does in the case 
of women. 

Since 1869, when these Homes were 
opened, there had been in August last, 5,249 
convalescents admitted, the numberin 1873-74 
having been 1,224. Admission is limited to 
those who are really convalescent, after sick- 
ness, and in whose case there is a presump- 
tion that a brief stay in such a home will tend 
to the restoration of health. None are ad- 
mitted whose circumstancesare not straitened. 
The usual inmates are respectable working 





men and their families, and to such the bene- 
fit afforded is remarkably welcome. It is 
found that the cost of food for each inmate 
is about a shilling a day. The rule for admis- 
sion is, that every subscriber of £1 per 
annum, or donor of #10, may give an admis- 
sion line to a convalescent for three weeks, and 
if it be a suitable person he (or she) is admitted 
accordingly. Should it be desirable that their 
stay be prolonged for other three weeks, they 
may get a line from some other contributor 
of a pound, and so on from time to time, ac- 
cording, however, as the state of the house 
admits. Itis not easy to convey an impression 
of the amount of good done, or the amount 
of enjoyment conferred, by this means. The 
rest from toil, the good food and wholesome 
air, the kind medical oversight, and the subtle 
but powerful genius loci, all, with God’s bless- 
ing, have awonderful influence; even imagina- 
tion fails to reckon up the lives that have 
been prolonged, the diseases that have been 
extirpated, the agony that has been saved, the 
tears that have been wiped from eyes without 
number, through this excellent charity. Some- 
times a life despaired of is restored. A little 
fellow named Matthew was brought to the 
gate by his father with the sad tale that the 
mother had just died of consumption, and that 
the boy seemed to be fast following in her 
wake. The sharp eyes, hacking cough, and 
crimson cheek of the boy but too well con- 
firmed the father’s statement, and when a 
vehement hzmorrhage set in, all hope seemed 
to fly. Yet Matthew picked up in the Home, 
and after a voyage or two in the Mediter- 
ranean, gave promise of being a strongman. 
Besides the tales of health restored, the annals 
of the Home are rich in interesting touches 
of nature on its pathetic side, as well as me- 
morials of Christian worth and beauty. Blind 
John, an old Christian man, had been some 
weeks in the Home when a blind young 
woman, Mary, came to it from Edinburgh. 
Putting the girl’s hand into the old man’s, 
Miss Clugston said to him, “ You two will be 
friends, for both have the same privation.” 
They spoke of how they became blind, and | 
what had been their occupations since the 
light ceased to come to them; and then the 
old man, putting his hand on the maiden’s 
shoulder, said, ‘‘ And now, my dear lassie, I 
hope you're looking aboon to the bright world, 
where there’s nae nicht, and where they need 
nae candle.” Little Fanny, a child from 
Glasgow, tells a touching tale. “You see, 
ma’m, it was ane o’ the missionars that got 
me doon. I’m in consumption, I hae been 
in the Infirmary, the Bothwell Home, and 
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Saltcoats ; but the doctor says I’m in con- kind ever realised on Scottish soil. Miss 
sumption. My mither’s lame, and gangs on a Clugston does not forget that “ the silver is 
crutch, and we live at the tap o’ the High | mine and the gold is mine, saith the Lord ;” 
Street. I mak’ paper bags; she binds sfzm | nor omit to use that wonderful instrument by 
and gets 3s. 6d. a week, and whiles, when I | which the hearts of men ean be so promptly 
work till twelve at night, I put my frock tail | turned by the God over all, to furnish the 
o’er my head, and gang hame as proud as| means for supporting the schemes which He 





Punch to my mither with 4s. 6¢. But when | 
' I carry-a ream o’ bags on the street, I whiles | 
faint, for ye see I am very weak, very.” 

The poor child had been dying on her feet 
amid her struggles for a livelihood. The 
Dunoon Home was entered too late to be 
of more than temporary service ; she passed, 
as there was reason to hope, to the Home 
beyond. 

Of two things we have hardly left ourselves 
room to say anything—Miss Clugston’s ways | 
of getting money, and the great prone 
undertaking on which she is now concen- 
trating her energies. Besides planning the 
various charities of which we have spoken, 
she has been the main provider of the means, | 
sometimes through the wonderful influence 
which a devoted self-denied friend of the poor 
often acquires over rich men and women, and 
sometimes by means of bazaars, of which the 
produce has been far beyond anything of the 


|which her heart is set. 


| exertions. 


is pleased to bless. 

And now, after being so long and so well 
known as the Convalescent, she is adopting 
another title, and coming to be spoken of as 
the Incurable Miss Clugston. To provide 
Homes for Incurables is now the object on 
The hospital at 
Putney made a profound impression on her, 
as it did on Dr. Guthrie. Incurable Hospitals 
in all the large towns of Scotland is now her 
aim and her prayer. Most assuredly no class 
of suffering human beings could be more 
| worthy of her efforts. To have secured the 
| object for which she now labours will be well 
worthy of the efforts of a life. Only we hope 
that even this will not be the finale of her 
Long may she live to work and to 
stir others up to work; and long may her 





memory retain its fragrance, and her name | 


act as a-blessed incentive to her sex to the 
work of faith and the labour of love! 
W. G. BLAIKIE. 





MISSION AMONGST THE CHIPPEWAY INDIANS. 


I, 


the SuNDay MaGaZzINE an account which 
we have had drawn up of my son’s mission 
at Garden River. It will, I trust, interest your 
readers, and give them some insight into the 
difficulties and perils to which a missionary 
is exposed, who undertakes to labour among 
the tribes of the Far West. If the story 
should lead’ to some pecuniary help being 
granted to this interesting mission, we shall 
be truly thankful. We shall, Iam sure, have 
the prayers of the readers of the SuNDay 
MaGazinE on its behalf. 
DanIEL WILSON, 
Vicar of Islington.| 


[ I HAVE much pleasure in forwarding to 


It is not impossible that many who read 
this paper in their English homes, surrounded 
on all sides by the comforts of civilisation, 
may know little about the Red man of the 
Western world or of his forest home. Driven 
back from the lands of his forefathers by the 
white settlers, he dwells upon the reserves or 





large tracts of bush land, which have been 
granted to him by Government, and supports 
himself by hunting and fishing and making 
maple sugar in the spring, and articles of birch 
bark in the winter. 

On the banks of Lake Superior, or the 
Great Chippeway Lake, are scattered many 
bands of Indians ; their rude log huts or wig- 
wams dotted here and there, their little fish- 
ing shanties, netting apparatus, and canoes 
may often be observed by the traveller as he 
passes along the lake. ‘They are a quiet, 
peaceable people, most of them still pagans, 
though some belong to the Protestant or 
Jesuit missions which have been established. 
On the banks of the beautiful Ste. Marie 
River, which connects Lake Superior with the 
southern lakes of Michigan and Huron, its 
steep, rocky banks clothed with pine, spruce, 
and other cone-bearing trees, will be found a 
small Indian settlement called Garden River. 
The story of the mission there will form the 
subject of this and the following papers. 
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an old man of threescore and ten years, 


_faith, and sent forth ultimately to teach the 





MISSION AMONGST THE 





In May, 1870, a young missionary, 
the Rev. Edward Wilson, who had been 
labouring in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society at Sarnia, Ontario, and 
who was well acquainted with the Chippe- 
way language, made a tour up Lake Superior, 
visiting some of the Indian settlements on the 
way, with the earnest desire of forming and 
carrying on a plan for the religious educa- 
tion and increased civilisation of the Indian 
tribes. 

After going as far north as Fort William, 
he was detained for a short time on the re- 
turn voyage at Garden River, a mission, 
supported by the New England Company, 
where about four hundred Chippeways are 
settled, a hard-working missionary, the Rev. 
Mr. Chance, being then in charge of it. A 
nice little white frame chureh, and a small 
parsonage with a verandah in front, and hops 
trailing over the trellis work, the flower-beds 
in the garden gay with heart’s-ease and poly- 
anthus, and a neat but small school-house 
beside it, brought before him reminiscences 
of many a peaceful village in his far off Eng- 
lish home. Here, as subsequent events will 
show, was to be the centre of his future 
work. 

Among the Chippeways of Garden River 





called “ Little Pine,” who had been deeply 
impressed with the truth and blessing of the 
white man’s religion, appears to have made 
up his mind, that before his grey hairs went 
down to the grave, he must “ see the Christian 
religion go on and increase,” and the good 
news of the gospel carried to his Red brethren 
on the shores of the Great Lake. 

He seems to have’ originated in his own 
mind the idea that an Industrial Institution 
should be established, where the children of 
the Indians should be boarded, clothed, and 
ied, taught farming and carpentering, &c., 
and, above all, be instructed in the Christian 





truths of Christianity at the different stations 
where the Red men congregate. It was the 
same idea, in fact, as the late lamented Bishop 
Patteson carried out so successfully in his 
Melanesian mission ; and it became the life 
dream of Chief Little Pine, which is now 
indeed nearing its fulfilment. 

In May, 1871, Mr. Wilson again visited 
Garden River, accompanied by his wife. 
They spent a month there, taking charge of 
the mission during Mr. Chance’s absence. 
Here, in England, we can have little idea of 
the difficulties to be put up with in the north- | 
erm regions of a new country like Canada. | 
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At that time of the year the winter supplies 
are just expended, and the boats have more 
than they can do to bring up a fresh stock of 
provisions to the various ports on the Lake. 
During the winter months no communication 
can be carried on with the world beyond, 
excepting by means of dog carrioles, or by 
walking on snow-shoes. 

A good fall of snow is hailed with pleasure 
in these far-off climes ; then there is an end of 
ploughing the buggy wheels through the deep 
mud, or bumping over a corduroy road; all 
is smooth and white, and the sleigh: bells 
jingle and the rough-coated pony bounds 
along, and thick furs and buffalo robes keep 
out the cold. The farmer takes his grain to 
the grist-mill, the timber-merchant hauls his 
heavy logs to the saw-mill; and not least 
among the benefited is the clergyman, who 
with a stout little pony and cutter can now 
accomplish twice the work he did in the 
summer. 





But if a gale of wind arises, the | 


picture is changed. It is then most dangerous | 
to leave the house with the thermometer per- | 


haps at thirty degrees below zero, the snow 
blinding the eyes, and drifting up against the 
house, darkening the sitting-room windows 
entirely, creeping up to the bedroom windows, 
and drifting through the cracks. The very 
chairs in the kitchen are sometimes frozen to 
the floor. The only thing to be done then is 
to huddle round the stove and try to keep in 
a little warmth. Quite a crowd of Indians 
came running down to receive the missionary 
and his wife, as they landed on the dock at 


Garden River, carrying with them their own | 


supplies of food. ‘ Boojoo, boojoo,” they 


cried, as they shook hands ; then one seized a | 


bundle, another a portmanteau, and all laden 
with baggage accompanied them up to the 
mission-house. The chief Buhkwujjenene 
(brother of Little Pine) was most warm in 
his greeting. ‘ Would that you could always 
remain with us!” he exclaimed, alluding to 
Mr. Chance’s departure, the New England 
Company having decided on giving up the 
mission, The Indians were prepared to re- 
ceive them as friends, for they were no 
strangers to them. Ata Chippeway festival 
at Kettle Point, on New Year’s Day, 1869, 
Indian names had been conferred upon them 
by the Chief, Shahwnnoo, and they had been 
received into the tribe. The chief, taking 
Mr. Wilson by the hand, said, “The name 
which I have selected for you is a name 
which we greatly respect and hold in fond 
remembrance, for it was the name of an old 
and respected chief of our tribe who lived 
many years ago, and whose name we wish to 
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have retained ; and seeing you are a mission- | one of our sisters, who has long since passed 
ary to the Indians, your name hereafter is | away from our midst, and as you are the wife 
“ Puhguhkahban” (“‘clearlight”). Then taking | of our esteemed missionary, your name here- 
Mrs. Wilson by the hand, the chief addressed | after is Nahwegeeshgooqua ” (“a lady of the 








her thus :— 
“Tt is with great pleasure that I give you 
It is the name of 


also a Chippeway name. 


sky”), “and we shall always look upon you as 
a sister, for you bear a name very dear to us.” 
| Then all the company arose and congratu- 








Walking 


iated their new brother and sister ; an excel- 
lent dinner of pork, turkeys, geese, pies, &c., 
following this ceremony. 

Mr. Wilson’s journal shall now describe 
the life at Garden River during that month’s 
visit :— 


“We are not able to procure fresh meat, 
but we manage very well with ham, fish, 


on Snow-shoes. 





puddings, and cake, besides bread of our 
own making. Mrs. Chance taught me how to 
bake bread before she left. We have had 
| many a laugh over it, but it really turns out 
| exceedingly well, and we wish for nothing 
better. We make our own yeast too. You 
should see our cosy little dinners all in the 
plainest style—common stoneware china, steel 
forks, and brass spoons. We both agree 
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that this is the happiest fortnight we have | 
spent since we came to Canada, alone to- | 
gether in our little log cottage with the hops | 
clambering up the verandah, the garden beds | 
full of flowers, the broad river in front with a | 
large boat at our disposal, fish in the river for 

breakfast, and an old duck that I purchased 

laying an egg every morning just outside the | 
door! To add to all this, the Indians are 
genial and warm-hearted, and seem to place 
such childlike confidence in us. We have | 
only had fresh meat twice—once when a bear | 
was killed, and again when we killed our | 
drake. The office of postmaster now de- 

volves upon me. The position is not very 

enviable, as it takes up a good deal of time, | 
but it is convenient to get the mail without | 
having to send twelve miles to Sault Ste. | 


Marie for it. The other morning before six 
A.M. an Indian was shouting at our window, 
‘ Chicora (steamship), chicora!’ Half awake 
and half asleep, I bundled out of bed, seized 
the post-office key, and in frantic haste rushed 
down to get my mail ready. F. sent Aleck, 
our Indian boy, running after me with my 
boots, which I had forgotten in my hurry! 


| The last two evenings I have had a night- 


school for young men. On Wednesday even- 
ings we have service. Thirty or forty per- 
sons attend. The singing is good, and the 
whole service is very hearty. On Sunday I 
preached twice in Chippeway, and I was glad 
to hear afterwards that they understood me 
well. Itis a great cause for thankfulness that 
I am no longer fettered by an interpreter, but 
can address the people in their own tongue. 





Red Indian School. 


“ Saturday, June 1oth—We had an in- 
teresting communicants’ meeting. We sang 
‘ Alas, and did my Saviour bleed?’ and 
‘When I survey the wondrous cross,’ both 
translated into Chippeway. ‘Thirty-two per- 
sons partook of the Holy Communion on 
Sunday, among them were a good many young 
men. The offertory collection amounted to 
just £1 English money. 

“ June 13th.—This afternoon I have been 
looking over two pieces of land on the eastern 
side of Garden River. Either of these (chiefs 
Angistch and White Pigeon were with me) 
the Indians would give up for a school and 
industrial farm. They are both fine tracts of 
land, good loamy soil, and thinly wooded 
with spruce, pine, and beech trees. At the 





back they are bounded by a high moun- 


tainous ridge, which shuts off the north wind, 
and in front they slope down gently to the 
river. 

“The situation would be most suitable 
and picturesque, especially the piece of land 
on the banks of the Ste. Marie River, where 
a handsome stone building would look well 
from the water as seen by passengers on 
board the steamboats. There seems to be 
now every probability that this Garden River 
mission will become a centre for carrying on 
work among the heathen Indians north of 
Lake Superior. To this end I have been 
using my efforts for some months past, and 
in the providence of God our wishes ares I 
believe, on the point of being accomplished. 
All the Indians have been away to Echo 
River, seven miles distant, making birch- 
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Monday to attend the Sunday services, and | 
we have full congregations. Directly the | 
winter frosts begin to break up in the early 
spring, the sap of the maple-tree begins to 
flow. A slit is then cut in the tree with a 
sharp axe, about two feet from the ground, 
and a long flat peg is driven into the in- 
| cision ; this peg is bent downwards, and when 
the sun shines the sap is soon seen dropping 
from the end of it, sometimes quickly, some- 
times slowly, while a wooden trough or birch- 
bark vessel is placed underneath to receive 
it. Each family taps from two to three 
hundred trees, and they make two or three 
| hundred pounds of sugar during the season. 
| The sap is nearly the colour of water, and 
| has a very insipid taste. It has to be 
| boiled for a long time in an iron pot over 
ja huge fire before it is reduced to sugaf. It 
| is then, when cold, cut up into long cakes and 
| sent to market. 








Making Maple Sugar. 


“ During the sugar-making the Indians 
camp out in wigwams made of poles put 
together in a conical shape, and covered with 
birch-bark skins or old blankets, a space 
being left open at the top to let the smoke 
out. 

“ July 51h.—We have just been on a little 
camping expedition to the place where the 
Indians are making their birch-bark sugar 
troughs. Our adventures must be recounted. 





} It was a bright fine morning, with a little 


bark vessels for next year’s sugar-making; but | breeze blowing, and not too hot. 
they always come back from Saturday to | is a deep narrow stream, scarcely a stone’s 


Echo River 


| throw wide, with the thick foliage of many 
varieties of trees ov erhanging its banks, The 
only sounds which broke the silence were the 
notes of birds and the croaking of the bull- 
frog mingled with the measured splash of the 
oars. At length, after about two hours’ pull, 


| 





| we reached a little creek, and the Indian | 


| out-of-the-way a spot. 





boys told us that their encampment was a 
short distance up it. 
sible to take the boat in, for the stream was 
so narrow, and nearly choked up with float- 
ing saw-logs. However, we pushed along 
with poles, and succeeded at length in reach- 
ing our destination. A good many of our 
people ran down and welcomed us heartily 
to their camp. It must have been strange to 
them, I suppose, to see a lady in so wild and 
A little clearing was 
cut with the axes, on which our tent was to 
be placed, and a path cut up to it from the 
creek-poles, and tent-pins were then pre- 
pared, and in a very short time our dwelling 
was ready for our reception. Meanwhile the 
fight with the lords of the bush had com- 
menced. While we were rowing we had not 
been much troubled with the mosquitoes, but 
now that we had invaded their dominions, 
they evidently regarded us as their lawful 
prey, and commenced the attack in good 
earnest. F., with a very serious face, drew on 
my large Mackintosh coat, and sitting down 
on a heap of blankets hid her hands, having 
first guarded her head and face with a thick 
veil. I filled the frying-pan with hot ashes, 
and covering them with green leaves, carried 
itin. The place was soon full of smoke, and 
after a vigorous whiffing I succeeded in mak- 
ing it habitable. Now we began to breathe 
a little more freely. Later in the afternoon 
we ventured on a short walk to see our neigh- 
bours. There were several wigwams all be- 
longing to our own people. ‘They were not 
conical, but had generally rounded roofs, over 


It seemed scarcely pos- | 


which were placed large sheets of birch-bark | 


and Indian matting. 


The people were very | 


busy at work, the men drawing out saw-logs | 


with two or three yoke of oxen, the women 
very busy with the birch-bark or basket- 
making. We found the chief's wife sitting in 
a very airy apartment, there being nothing 
over her head but a few twisted sticks, on 


which the bark had not yet been laid. When | 


we got back to our tent we found that good 
Aleck had already got the kettle boiling, and | 
we made a capital supper off fried fish and | 
potatoes. All was very comfortable. The 
Indians had put a thick layer of maple 
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'| gether for some singing ; a great many col- 








| who attacked us fiercely. 


| his position on the ridge of the roof to keep 


| tea, and beef between times in the vain hope 
of getting through it, 
‘our Indian friends and neighbours to par- 
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branches for a floor; on these were laid first | 


a couple of Indian reed mats, and then our 
scarlet rugs and table-cloth. After supper I 
sent Aleck to ask the Indians to come to- 


lected, and we sang several hymns, ‘ Here 
we suffer grief and pain, and the Ze 
Deum in Chippeway. Then we sat round 
the camp fire, which blazed up cheerily, and 
gave light enough for us to see our books. 
I was pleased to see how many of the people 
had their Chippeway prayer-books with them 
carefully wrapped up in a pocket-handker- 
chief. Each little knot of people lighted a 
small smouldering mosquito fire in the midst, 
so that smoke was rising on all sides. About 
ten o’clock I concluded with prayer, the 
people shook hands, and departed. Rain 
was beginning to fall heavily; this and the 





| jingle of cow-bells close outside the tent, and | 
| the music of mosquitoes trying to make their | 
| entrance through the net suspended over us, | 
| drove sleep from our eyelids. 


In the morn- | 
ing we had other enemies in the shape of 
minute sand-flies, smaller than a pin’s head, | 
It was no easy | 
matter to light the fire in the morning in the | 
drenching rain. One of the good people | 


|came up with an iron pot full of potatoes, 
| which he hung over the fire to be cooked for 
our breakfast. 
| went out to visit some of the people, and | 


When it ceased raining I | 


then we prepared to start homeward. We had 
only one Indian to help Aleck at the oars, and | 
a head wind to row against, so that it was late 


when we reached home, but notwithstanding | 
the drawbacks, we had enjoyed our trip. 


“The tune for leaving Garden River was 
now drawing near, and the steamer St. Pau/ 
was daily expected to pass. Aleck had taken 


a look-out for the steamer. I had frequently 
requested the stewards on the boats to bring 
me fresh meat from Collingwood on their up 
trip. They at length complied with my re- 
quest, and just the day before we expected to 
start came a large joint of thirteen pounds, the 
first we had seen since we came up. So we had 
beef for breakfast, beef for dinner, and beef for 


At last we. called in 


take, and they cleared off nearly all the food 
in the house. Evening came, and our boat 
had not arrived. ‘The next day was Sunday. 
Morning service was over, and the Indians, 
having heard of the good feast of yesterday, 
came snuffing round, thinking to get another. 


| victuals. 


| 
| 


to tell the Indians that we were quite out of 
Then we sent Aleck to the Jesuit 
priest to ask him if he would kindly send us a 
little butter and milk. In the evening the good 
man came down himself, and expressed the 
greatest distress at our laughable condition ! 
He said he hada little cock fit to kill, and 
if we had rice he thought we might make 
some soup. We thanked him warmly, and 
sent Aleck up to fetch the ‘little cock,’ and 
an Indian gave us a pint of bilberries, and 
we scraped the flour barrel and made a bil- 
berry pie, and had quite a feast. On Mon- 
day morning the steamer arrived, and we left 
Garden River.” 


Chief Little Pine was following his work 
in the lonely bush, his heart was sad at the 
thought of the black-coat (missionary) leav- 
ing them. Suddenly a thought entered his 
mind, which he afterwards related in his own 
simple language :— 

“T will go with him, I will journey with 
this black-coat where he is going. I will 
see the great black-coat” (the Bishop of 
Toronto) “myself, and ask that Mr. Wil- 
son may come and be our teacher, and I 
will ask him also to send more teachers to 
the shores of the Great Chippeway Lake, for 
why indeed are my poor brethren left so 
long in ignorance and darkness with no one 
to instruct them? Is it that Christ loves us 
less than his white children? Or is it that 
the Church is sleeping? Perhaps I may 


| arouse them, perhaps I may stir them up to 


| be preached to my poor pagan brethren. 





We had a very spare luncheon, and we had 


send us more help, so that the gospel may 
So 
I resolved to go. I only toid just my wife 
and a few friends of my intention. I felt 
that the Great Spirit had called me to go, 
and even though I was poor and had buta 
few dollars in my pocket, still I knew that 
the Great God in heaven, to whom forty 
years ago I yielded myself up, would not let 
me want. I felt sure that He would provide 
for my necessities. So when the raspberry 
moon had already risen, and was now fifteen 
days old (July 15), and the black-coat and 
his wife stepped on board the great fire- 
ship, I stepped on also. I had not told him 
as yet what was my object in going, and at 
first he left me to myself, thinking, I suppose, 
that I was going on my own business. I was 
a stranger on board; no one knew me, and 
no one seemed to care for me. 

“When we arrived at Ahmujewunoong” 
(Sarnia) “the fire waggons” (railway cars) 
“were almost ready to start ; so I still had to 
fast, and not until we had started on our way 
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to Pahkatequayang” (London) ‘‘did the black- 
coat know that I had been all that time with- 
out food. Then he was very sorry indeed, 
and from that time began to take great care 
of me, and I told him plainly what was my 
object in coming with him. It is not neces- 
sary for me to say anything about London. 
The black-coats met together in council to 
elect the great black-coat chief, and I went 
to the big church to see them all. But I had 
nothing particular to say to them, for their 
great black-coat has nothing to do with my 
people. I was impatient to get on to Toronto 
to see the chief black-coat, who has authority 
to send teachers to my people on the Great 
Chippeway Lake. We arrived in Toronto on 
the sixth day of the week, when the rasp- 
berry moon was twenty-two days old. I was 
glad to see the great city again, for I had seen 
it first many years ago, when it was but like 
a papoose, and had but a few houses and 
streets. We went to the place where the 
black-coats who have authority over missions 
meet, and I opened my heart to them and 
divulged its secrets. I said that at Garden 
River we were well content, for we had had 
the gospel preached to us now for forty 
winters, and I felt our religious wants had 
been well attended to; but when I considered 
how great and how powerful is the English 
nation, how rapid their advance, and how 
great their success in every work to which 
they put their hands, I wondered often in 
my mind, and my people wondered too, why 





the Christian religion should have halted so 
long at Garden River, just at the entrance to 
the Great Lake of the Chippeways ; and how 
it was that forty winters had passed away and 
yet religion still slept, and the poor Indians 
of the Great Chippeway Lake pleaded in vain 
for teachers to be sent to them. I said that 
we Indians know our great mother, the Queen 
of the English nation, is strong, and we can- 
not keep back her power any more than we 
can stop the rising sun. She is strong, her 
people are great and strong, but my people 
are weak. Why do you not help us? It is 
not good. I told the black-coats I hoped 
that before I died I should see a big teaching 
wigwam built at Garden River, where children 
from the Great Chippeway Lake would be 
received and clothed and fed, and taught how 
to read and how to write, and also how to 
farm and build houses, and make clothing, 
so that by-and-by they might go back and 
teach their own people. The black-coats 
listened to what I said, and they replied their 
wish was the same as mine. Afterwards I 
saw the Bishop of Toronto, and he said that 
it was his own wish that Mr. Wilson should 
become our missionary. My heart rejoiced 
more and more, and I felt now that the great 
object of my journey was accomplished, and 
I could return again to my people. But 
they did not wish me to go home yet. It 
was to be arranged that the white people 
should meet together to hear me speak on 
the third day of the following week.” 


A FRUITFUL LIFE. 


I WAS much struck recently in opening 
two books, which reached me at the same 
moment, to light on passages in both of them 
which dwelt on the difficulties and the draw- 
backs of associated labour of all kinds. Sir 
Arthur Helps, in his “Social Pressure,” wherein 
he discusses social matters of highest import- 
ance in his own lightsome, quasi-dramatic 
way, mourns over the length of time it takes 
to get anything done: firstly, because of the 
tendency in human nature to look to distant 
matters rather than at those close at hand, 
as illustrated by the prominence given to 
political party-questions over social ones ; 
next, because of the many counsellors ; and, 
thirdly, because it is one of the rarest gifts in 
those who have others under them to be able 
to calculate with anything like exactitude, 
and to make due allowance for, the delay 
certain to arise from the inefficiency or the 





idleness of subordinates. And turning imme- 
diately after to the second book, which was 
of a very different sort,* a quaint repository 
of fact, and incident, and lesson, drawn from 
the wide field of English literature to illus- 
trate Scripture proverbs, my eye fell on the 
following paragraph :— 


‘* John Balfour, of Burley, has gained a main point 
when he succeeds in persuading the wiser of his 
friends that the counsellors of their party are too 
numerous, and that they cannot expect the Midianites 
to be, by so large a number, delivered into their hands. 

The contrast is often quoted between the 
Academy, whose forty members took fifty-six years to 
compile the French Dictionary, and Dr. Johnson, who 
alone compiled the English one in eight. Side by 
side with the Emigration Board, under whose manage- 
ment hundreds were dying from fever, from close 
packing, and under whose license were sailing vessels 
which, like the Washington, were the homes of fraud, 





* “ Scripture Proverbs Illustrated, Annotated, and Applied. 
By Francis Jacob, M.A.’’ Hodder and Stoughton. 
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brutality, tyranny, and obscenity, Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer some years ago compared Mr. Chisholm’s benefi- 
cent enterprise, and from the comparison drew con- 
clusions of practical moment. An Executive Board, 
even supposing it to combine every element of talent 
and experience, has been pronounced little better than 


represents. Then again, of charity committees, and 
the like, it has been said that utter helplessness is their 
most curious characteristic; that, animated by a sin- 
cere desire to do a great deal, they seldom contrive 
to get much beyond the preliminary stage of talking ; 
but every evil must work its own cure, and by this time 
benevolent and charitable people are confessedly 
coming to see the absolute impotence of a numerous 
body of men for carrying on the details of business, 
and to resign themselves to the necessity of a more 
concentrated agency..... A recent essayist on 
common sense observes that it does not work in 
numbers, and will not act freely in consultations, 
committees, nor especially in large numbers ; a thou- 
sand fairly sensible people will, under pressure of 
contact, do a frightfully foolish thing, at which each, 
acting alone, would stand aghast.” 


Now this may in some respects be too 
strongly put ; but it is a safe statement that the 
initiative of great work, and more especially 
of great Christian work, is usually taken by 
the individual in defiance of associated coun- 
sels, and is for a period carried forward in 
face of these. 
and the rest of that sainted historical group, 
did not wait on the wary wisdom of others, 
but went their own road unwaveringly. And 
Christianity in its social aspects, and the 
way in which it gives verge to individual ex- 
ertion (the good of all never being forgotten, 
though prevailing habits and opinions may 





| grandmother, who needed the child to run 
John Howard, Elizabeth Fry, | 


| pious, and, in spite of Sarah’s restlessness, 
| would try to make up for lack of schooling 


| dislike to the Bible; which, no doubt, was 


be set aside), is fully justified, in that the | 
strong sense of duty towards others which is | 
inspired by it can make the weak so powerful, | 


the poor so prevailing, and even obscure 
and helpless women so independent as to 
become reformers and reconstructors of social 
polity,—all the time gaining rather than 
losing in that subtle winningness of woman- 
hood, which apart from 7¢, has ever been 
found to vanish from them in the turmoil of 
practical affairs. There is a sphere wherein 
women can be public-minded, prudent, intent 
on the social good and the welfare of the 
State; but they must care for individuals 
first, as Christian faith best teaches, and never 
lose sight of them in abstract principles, how- 
ever grand, and however fascinating. We 
are now to tell in short space, as best we can, 
the story of a life, which for wealth of lessons 
in this kind has rarely been surpassed—de- 
monstrating that what seems hardly possible 
to societies may be done even by a poor 
woman, whose heart has been touched, and 
whose will has become stayed by faith in 





: S \ . n | with the lapsed classes from which our jail- 
an ingenious oe — = Sete reppons:. | regiments are constantly recruited—principles 
bility Of oe oan eg eee ease i eee and | have been illuminated by careful gathering of 


| She was born, in 1791, near Yarmouth, at the 


Jesus. Much has been accomplished by 
means of Social Science meetings, by inter- 
national prison congresses, and the manifold 
machinery set on foot to deal systematically 


facts, and the conclusions of one verified by 
the observations of many ; but a single living 
example such as we are now to present may 
do more than all to show other women who 
are desirous of Christian service the way to- 
wards wide spheres that are still waiting to 
be filled. 

Sarah Martin, of whom we are to speak, had 
no advantage of fortune, friends, or education. 


little straggling village of Caistor, whose one 
point of interest is the picturesque old castle, 
around it clustering many a legend, to which, 
when a child, she used to listen greedily. Her 
parents were peasants, poor and often heavy- 
hearted doubtless, who died before she had 
been removed from a dame’s school, where 
she had not advanced very far. She was 
then taken to the cottage of her widowed 


errands or to assist her at her work of 
glove-making. But the old grandmother was 


by causing her to read the Bible as they sat 
together. Sarah confesses she found this 
very irksome, and then conceived a great 


aided by the novels and romances that a 
neighbour’s girl lent her, and told her how 
to procure cheaply from a library. But ere 
long she wearied of these flimsy compositions, 
and turned to Shakespere and other standard 
English works, which we may well believe 
helped to aid her in forming a style of writ- 
ing which, as we shall see, was rather surpris- 
ing in one neglected as she had been in 
regular instruction. 

When between fourteen and fifteen, she was 
placed with a dressmaker in Yarmouth ; and, 
after two years, she started on her own ac- 
count, finding her agreeable manners much in 
her favour. Her grandmother had removed 
to Yarmouth, to be with her; and she tells us 
that she was often moved by the sight of the 
Bible daily in the old woman’s hand ; but, un- 
fortunately, just at this time, she made the 
acquaintance of an intelligent, eccentric old 
man, who held deistical opinions, and who 
obtained some influence over her. “ His 
teaching,” says her biographer, “ and the in- 
fluence of the circulating library, confirmed 
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her in an undisguised aversion to the Word 
of God. But the reasonings of the hoary- 
headed sceptic, and the fictions of the drama- 
tists and writers of romance, could not lull | 
her into forgetfulness of what she had read | 
in the holy volume, or stifle the conviction 
that she was sinning against God. The | 
calm and consistent piety of her grandmother 
was an argument she could not gainsay. | 
It commanded her respect; and there 
were secret aspirations after the same Chris- 
tian life, which would intrude on her quiet 
hours.” 

In her nineteenth year, she heard a sermon, 
by the Rev. William Walford, of Great Yar-| 
mouth, which so took hold of her heart that | 
she spoke of it to the old deistical gentle- 
man. 
the novelty that pleased her, and it would 


soon wear off. For six months she did “not | 


go to hear the preacher again, nor seek the 
Lord, nor give up the world in any way what- 


ever ; for, with my judgment convinced in a | 


measure, my heart was untouched.” For a 


He, however, assured her it was only | 


| she ‘became a Sunday-school teacher ; 
|she found admission into the workhouse, 
| where the poor had no chaplain, the sick no 
comforter, the children no instructor. She 


then 


| attended so faithfully to a young woman who | 
was dying there, that she was solicited by the 


old people to visit them also. Before long all | 
| the wards were open to her, and in each she 
| read the Scriptures and prayed with the in- 
mates. She soon began specially to devote one 
day a week—Monday—to the poor children, 
who were gathered together and taught ina 
cold unfurnished sleeping-garret. By-and-by a 
school-room was built in the yard, and some 
of the inmates who could read were appointed 


to help her :—one of them a sailor, who had | 


been a thief, in a short time being converted, 
so that he could say, 
| God taught me what I never knew before— 
that I am a sinner, and that I have mercy in 
| my Saviour.” 

Time passed on: her work bore fruit in 
the erection of a new workhouse, to which 
| proper teachers were attached. This relieved 


time she studiously avoided anything likely | her from the actual work there, though she 


to renew the impression. But she could not | 
rest ; and, in the autumn of 1810, she began | 
seriously to examine the evidences of the 
divine origin and authority of the Bible. 
Gradually, the truth was borne in’ upon 
her. She felt herself to be a sinner in the 
sight of God, and doubts of his mercy 
sometimes overcame her. “For twelve 
months,” she says, “my satisfaction was 
incomplete, and my happiness was held back, 
not knowing the extent of the promise, ‘ If 
thou return to the Almighty, thou shalt be 
built up’ (Job xxii. 23); therefore, with strong 
confidence in my own imaginary power, I 
sought to advance, less by receiving from the 
fulness of Jesus than by providing something 
to bring with me.” 

But by daily study of the Bible and vari- 
ous good books on experimental religion, 
the way of salvation became clear; and 
acceptance through faith in Christ was sud- 
denly opened to her whilst reading the ninth 
and eleventh of Romans—those wonderful 
chapters in which Paul lays bare the power 
of corruption, and shows THE TRUE WAY. 
“And now,” she writes, “being in the 
glorious liberty wherewith Christ had made 
me free, I wished to give proof of my love, 
and desired the Lord to open privileges to 


me of serving my fellow-creatures, that hap- | 


pily I might, with the Bible in my hand, | 
point others to these fountains of joy, whence 
my own so largely flowed.” 

Not “‘ waiting for some great thing to do,” 


did not cease to visit and superintend. The 
| time she used to devote to the teaching here 
| was now given to a school for factory girls, 
open two nights in the week from seven to 
| nine. She had much to contend with in the 


sion was made on many of them. 
time she earned her own living at dress- 


her of seeking to devote herself exclusively 
to the work. Her day was completely filled 





advantages of her position—if such there 
were. 


“Tn this school-room, | 


noise, the roughness, and the inattentiveness | 
of these girls ; but, ere long, a deep.impres- | 
All this | 


making, for the thought never occurred to | 


up, and she had no time to dwell on the dis- | 


‘After her class duties were over, | 


| there remained to be performed many offices | 


upon the relation of teacher to pupil; for 


class. Their private griefs, their peculiar 
difficulties and hindrances, would be entered 
into, and efforts made to withdraw some of 
them from the haunts of vice and the toils 
of sin.” 

For this purpose she spent much time in 
| visiting in the poorer parts of the town, never 
forgetting the sick and afflicted. It was in 
one of these rounds, in 1818, that she heard 
of a woman who had Been committed to 
| prison for the crime of cruelly ill-using her 
own child. She was so moved by the ac- 
count that she went to the jail and asked 
| permission to see the woman, Her request 





of kindness, which, with her, were consequent | 


she was ever the friend and counsellor, as | 
well as the instructor, of the members of her | 
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paces. | 
was refused. But she returned, and pleaded | 


her cause so well with the keeper that he 
admitted her. And a scene of horror she 
now saw such as stirred all the womanly 


resolution and Christian sympathy that were | 


in her. Yarmouth jail was in a sad condition. 


The prisoners were thrown promiscuously | 
together, without classification, in unwhole- | 


some, unclean dens. 


They were congre- | 


gated in common rooms, where they passed | 


the time in the lowest talk, or in playing 
games, if not fighting and swearing. Sarah 


Martin’s appeals to the cruel mother melted | 
| patterns or copies were to be prepared, or old ma- 


her at last, and when she left the jail that 
first time, beyond all her expectations, she 
got free leave to return to it. Her first aim 
was to supply the place of a chaplain, which 


the jail had never had ; therefore she arranged | ‘ c 
J ~ | might be kept for her, in order that she might turn 


to come and read to the prisoners on Sun- 
days. She soon perceived, however, that 
this was of little good so long as the prisoners 
were left idle during the week, and she set 
herself to find employment for them. She 
began with the women. A gentleman gave 
her ten shillings, and another a pound for 
prison charity. 


“It occurred to her that she could profitably ex- | 


pend it in materials for baby clothes, 
Then she borrowed patterns, cut out the materials, 
fixed the prices for making the various articles, and 
ascertained the cost of a set, so that they might be 
sold at a profit. The plan was a great success. By 
this means the women were taught to sew, and had a 
little money to receive at the expiration of the term of 
the imprisonment. . . . . After some time she con- 
trived to find employment for the men. Some of 
them were taught to make straw hats, and others caps 
for men and boys, the materials (old cloth or moreen) 
for the purpose: being obtained from her friends. 
Others formed spoons, stilettoes, seals, and apple- 
scoops, from the shank-bones of the legs of mutton, 
obtained from housekeepers, whom she laid under fre- 
quent requisition. Indeed, she had to exercise her 
ingenuity to obtain any apparently useless and refuse ar- 
ticles, that she might turn them to account, and keep 
her work going. It was marvellous to behold the 
transformations these articles underwent, and the 
novel purposes to which they were turned. 

‘*¢ Sarah Martin’s aim was to make employment a 
privilege, and to be kept idle a punishment. ‘ Do, 
miss, give me something to do, and I will not offend 


She did so. | 


you again,’ was a plea at times made by those who 
had been refractory. She rigidly enforced order. | 


Her authority was supreme, and at no time did she 
allow it to betrifled with. On one side of the prison 
common-room might be seen two or three burly, 
bronze-faced smugglers, or beachmen, whose clumsy 


gether, to form a quilt. Opposite to them, perhaps, 
were a couple of other prisoners with sheep-bones, 
rasping and scraping them into useful articles. And 
in the centre was Sarah Martin, the superintendent of 
the strange party.” 


And her outside efforts—her schools and 
her visitations, which were most assiduously 
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kept up—were skilfully made to work into 
this more special interest, and each to help 
the other. Even when she visited some of 
the many friends she had made she kept 
them all busy. This is a capital picture her 
biographer has given of her :— 

‘‘ Her appearance in any of the houses of her friends 
was the signal for a busy evening. Her benevolent 
smile, and quick, active manner, communicated her 
own cheerfulness and energy to ot one around her. 
She never failed to bring work with her; and if young 
people were present, she was sure to employ them all. 
Something was to be made ready for the occupation 
of the prisoners in the gaol,.or for their instruction ; 


terials to be adjusted to some new use, in which last 
employment her ingenuity was pre-eminent. Odd 
pieces of woollen or cotton, scraps of paper, mere 
litters, things which other people threw away, it mat- 
tered not what, she always begged that such things 


them to account. If, on such occasions, whilst every- 
body else was occupied, some one would read aloud, 
Sarah Martin’s satisfaction was complete; and at in- 
tervals, if there were no strangers present, or if such 
communications were desired, she would dilate in 
the language of simple, animated truth, upon the 
sorrows and sufferings of her guilty flock, and her 
own hopes and disappointments in connection with 
them.” 


The boy criminals were set to patchwork and 
interested in it; the evenings were devoted to 
the teaching of reading and writing, when men, 
old in years as well as in crime, might be seen 
striving to hold a pen, or bending over 
primers. Though she was insignificant in 
appearance, Miss Martin never failed to 
maintain authority ; she could command as 
well as persuade and win. When any one 
was refractory or obdurate, she simply left 
him to himself; or if a body of prisoners 
proved so, she refrained from visiting them till 
begged to come back, and never did they stand 
out for long. Her tact, as well as her firm- 
ness, was marvellous, and there does not 
appear to have been any instance of a 
prisoner long refusing to take advantage of 
her instructions. 

And she did not limit her attention merely 
to the period of imprisonment :— 


‘‘If there appeared the least hope of reformation, 
she sought out respectable lodgings for those who had 
no homes; masters were prevailed upon to try again 
the servants who had been unfaithful; letters were 


| written to parents at a distance, to induce them to re- 


: . a : {‘ceive again their unha and penitent daughters ; 
fingers were trying to sew pieces of cotton print to- | . Pry P i! 4 


employment was sought for those who were willing to 
work ; those who resided at Yarmouth were brought 
under a course of friendly visitation; young 
boys and girls were taken by herself to Sunday- 
schools, and the regularity of their attendance was 
regularly inquired into; sailors were encouraged to 
call on their return from the voyage; and in every 
way she laboured that the wrong-doers should go 
forth better members of society than when they en- 





























| ness of the prisoners. 
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tered the prison doors; and to prevent deterioration 
after their release, by continuing the inducements to 
behave themselves well.” 


And all this was done with no authority to 
direct, no committee to counsel—she had no 
resources but her own gentle firmness and 
her patience, discretion, tact, and faith. Not 
only so. The opposition of inferior officials 
was often worse to bear than the wayward- 
She had in 1826, on 
the death of her grandmother, come into a 
permanent income of the interest on two hun- 


| dred pounds, and to supplement this she still 
| did some dressmaking. Occasionally, friends 


sent her little presents ; but unless it was ex- 
pressly said that these were for her own use, 
they were invariably given to those who were 
more in need than herself. A benevolent 
lady of Yarmouth, with the view of giving 
her some rest, paid her for one day a week as 
if she had been occupied at her business ; but 
even after proposals had been made that some 
allowance should be given her, so that she 
might dispense with taking-in work, she per- 
sistently rejected the proposal, fearing that 
her influence with the prisoners might be 


| lesseng¢d when she became a paid agent. 
| And she adhered to her own course till the 
| corporation, moved by her devotion and the 








great good she had done, told her that she must 
submit to their decision :—‘‘ The business,” 
said the chief magistrate of the day, “ is out 


of your hands ; if we permit you to visit the | 
prison, you must submit to our terms.” These | 
were that she should receive from the cor- | 
poration twelve pounds a year. “She had the | 


consciousness that money was no part of her 
object; and when she saw the measure car- 
ried forward without her knowledge or con- 
currence, she felt it a duty to acquiesce and 
be thankful.” This grant was only conferred 
on her in 1841, two years before her lamented 
death. 

As Yarmouth jail had no appointed chap- 
lain, Miss Martin had gradually been led to 
conduct regular Sabbath services. At the com- 
mencement of these services, in 1820, she 
read printed sermons ; afterwards, she wrote 
her own sermons. From 1837 to the termi- 
nation of her labours in 1843, she says, “I 
was enabled, by the grace of God, to address 











the prisoners without writing beforehand, 

simply from the Holy Scriptures.” Some of 
the written sermons given in her memoir 
show great clearness in division and skill in 

treatment generally; they are written with 

admirable simplicity, and are most suitable 

for the purpose, having been illustrated 

sometimes in a very homely and effective 

way. Her notes of the characters of the 

prisoners show not only observation and 

discrimination, but a devout concern for the 

individual soul, to which all else was with her 

subservient. Very touching are some of the 

records in the “ Everyday Book ;” still more 

so, perhaps, some of these entries in another 

book, showing how faithfully she tried to give 

her protegés a fair chance on their release. 

She buys a donkey for J. B. at r5s., and a 

truss of hay for the donkey at 2s.; scales, 

weights, and basket, as well as a stone of 
sprats, for R. H. to start with; for J. N.,a 

donkey at 18s. and a hundred herrings at 3s. | 
to start with ; and we pause over the possible 
fate of that poor boy E., for whom there 
was provided a stout beaverteen jacket, but 
who, falling among bad companions, went 
astray and forfeited it. There is a basket of 
potatoes, at 1s. 3¢., for R. N., who has a wife 
and seven children, and also seven three- 
penny loaves, 1s. 9¢.; and a shirt for G. D., 
who has conducted himself well since his | 
liberation, 2s. 6d. We read histories between 

the lines in this prosaic yet suggestive record, 

which is vocal to us of sweet encouragements 

across all these weary years. 

Miss Martin, besides her sermons, wrote 
poems and hymns, some of which show fine 
sentiment, and are very true and sweet in 
expression. But her chiei power lay in heroic | 
action, in her fervour for good works, | 
her unceasing desire to bring the wandering 
sheep into the fold of the Redeemer. She | 
succeeded beyond her own expectations. | 
Uneducated though she was, and wholly un- 
aided, she instituted a system of Christian 
help for prisoners, such as great and influen- 
tial societies are still struggling to realise; 
and her name and her biography remain a 
proof that work for Christian women cannot 
be far to seek if they are but sincere in ask- 
ing for it. E. CONDER GRAY. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE TONE OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


I? has been very gratifying to many readers to 

mark the excellent tone of several of our most 
influential newspapers, in noticing the remarkable 
religious movement now so conspicuous in most of 
our great cities. Exceptions, doubtless, there have 
been ; but newspapers like the Zimes, the Standard, 
the Daily News, the Echo, and the Figaro, represent- 
ing many varieties of political opinion, and many 
different ways of looking at things, have written on 
the subject ina tone which deserves very cordial ac- 
knowledgments. Sensitive as such papers are to 
public opinion, and following it as they do in all its 
stronger and deeper currents, in order that they may 
develope it more fully, and guide it more safely, they 
give evidence of a wide-spread seriousness in the 
community in spite of all that seems light and frivo- 
lous. Probably two causes have combined to pro- 
In the first place, it would 
seem that the public have got a shock at the develop- 
ments of materialism and atheism that have recently 
been presented to them. ‘The unbelieving section 
has gone too far. To borrow the famous illustration 


which the names of Moody and Sankey are associ- 
ated. It is often said by unbelievers, that if they 
believed in the Bible, believed that men are eternally 
lost, and that they can be saved in no other way 
than through Christ, they could never rest, they 
would go through the world trying to rouse them 
to a sense of their misery, and to lead them to 
the remedy. Here, then, are two men doing this 
very thing. Seeking no personal reward, building’ 
up no institution of their own, actuated by a 
single-hearted desire for the good of men who have no 
claim on them, and, except as fellow-men, no connec- 
tion with them—they simply echo the message of the 
angels, and seek to bring home to the hearts of all 
good tidings of great joy. Believing thoroughly all 
they utter, believing in all the divine promises, and 
going forth in this faith as David went forth against 
Goliath, they bring before men the primitive simplicity 
of the gospel, apart from all the conventionalisms and 
formalities and encumbrances with which, in an arti- 
ficial state of society, it is apt to be associated. Be- 
sides the many thousands who have embraced the 
message with heart and soul, the community at large 
seems to be feeling vaguely the reality of God’s love, and 
the blessedness there is in having such a Father. 


of Jean Paul, the materialist has been leading us | 


to the outskirts of the universe, showing us ‘the | 


empty, black, bottomless eye-socket wherein was 
no Divine Eye;’’ showing us ‘‘ world after world 
shaking off its souls upon the Sea of Death, as a 
water-bubble casts swimming lights upon the waves ;” 
letting us hear the shriek of a fatherless world, till 
we too cry out, “Ah, if each soul is its own father 
and creator, why cannot it be its own destroyer too?” 
We have got a peep into the gulf, the terminus ad 
quem of atheism, and have been horrified. It is all 
very well for speculative Germans, who are able to 
keep speculation so much apart from practical life, to 
follow their logic to such conclusions ; but when the 
experiment is tried with a practical people like the 
English, the result is horrible. We do believe that 
the recent doses have been too strong even for our 
more worldly-minded people, and that hereafter the 
utterances of materialism will have to be more sub- 
dued. There is too much of what is true in the very 
instincts of men to allow them to be reconciled to 
the sovereignty of Nothingness, Necessity, and 
Chance! The oath of allegiance to Eternal Death 
sticks in their throat. 
life that would make it-a mere ‘shooting Niagara.” 


They feel that if the common end of all were the | 


gulf of nothingness, there would be nothing fo con- 
trol men’s passions as they hurry on to it; society 
would become a scene of frantic hurly-burly, a rush- 


ing hither and thither of ungoverned and ungovern- | 


able men. 

Besides this, there seems to be a general impression 
that there is something very earnest, very sincere, very 
simple, and truly heavenly, in the movement with 


IV. N.s. 


They cannot accept a view of | 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

Perhaps it is the dearth of stirring subjects of 
general interest that has caused the transit of Venus 
to receive so much attention, not only from the scien- 
tific world, but from the general public. People are 
deeply interested about it, and yet it is difficult to tell 
why. All the civilised Governments have had their 
men of science watching it all over the world, and the 
sums spent in observing it must amount to several 
hundred thousand pounds. Whatever be the result 
of the observations, they cannot be expected to pro- 
mote, at Ieast directly or immediately, any object of 
practical utility. They may determine the distance of our 
planet from the sun; but life will probably flow on in 
precisely the same way as before, whether that dis- 
tance turn out to be ninety-five, or ninety-two, or any 
other numberof millions of miles. Have these obser- 
vations, then, been promoted by Governments and 
carried out by men of science in a spirit of mere 
curiosity? Is the interest felt in the question the re- 
sult of mere artificial excitement, like the interest 
which betting men feel in the trifles on which they 
bet? Is it wise to be concentrating so much atten- 
tion on a matter which has no bearing on the great 
problems of life ? 

We answer, Yes. These careful and expensive ob- 
servations are acts of scientific faith. It is by a God- 
inspired impulse that men are led to give themselves 

to scientific observations, the final bearing of which 
| upon human welfare is utterly hid from them, God 
| sends forth his children to observe, to gather know- 
| ledge, to make themselves familiar with the laws of 
the world in which they live. He gives them the 
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general impression that all knowledge is power, and 
that sooner or later all that they observe and discover 
may be turned to purposes of utility in common life. 
But meanwhile they must work in faith. At first there 
is no reward except the pleasure of discovery. Men 
labour in obedience to the impulse that bids them 
work. They have no security that in their own life- 
time any very valuable results will be obtained. Yet 
the true man of science works on, believing that herein 
is that saying true, ‘‘One soweth and another reapeth.” 
The analogy may surely hold good in other spheres— 
say in the mission field. If there were no other reason 
for labouring there, it would be enough that we are 
impelled to do so by the command of our Master. 
And faith in Him ought surely to sustain us even in 
apparently unproductive labours, at least as much as 
scientific faith sustains the unwearied astronomer. 

It has been remarked by Butler, in his ‘‘ Analogy,” 
as a singular thing, that on some subjects we should 
have such accurate knowledge, while on other sub- 
jects, apparently much more important, we have none. 
He introduces the remark @ propos of objections some- 
times brought against the Bible, that while it tells 
us many things that do not seem to be important, it 
is silent on other things that are profoundly interest- 
ing.“This, says Butler, is only in accordance with the 
analdgy of nature. We know many things about the 
planets and stars with the utmost accuracy, yet we 
are ignorant about many diseases that prey on us 
with térrible severity; we cannot tell either their cause 
or their cure. The remark comes home in connection 
with this transit of Venus. We know all about that 
planet’s orbit; we know the precise angle which the 
plane of its orbit makes with the plane of the earth’s ; 
we can tell the precise moments, twice only in more 
than a century, when Venus, the earth, and the sun 
shall be in line together; we hope, through observa- 
tion of the transit, to be able to calculate the precise 
distance of our own planet from the sun; all this we 
know, or are likely to know, in that far-away sphere ; 
yet how much that comes nearer to us is an utter 
blank! ‘What unsolved mysteries about the human 
soul, and the dealings of God in regard to it, which, 
when we try to understand them, leave us, like Mil- 
ton’s spirits, “‘in wandering mazes lost!” 

It would seem that in the region of knowledge 
where the mind of man achieves so many triumphs, it 
finds also its profoundest humiliations, as if the one 
were needed to check the other. This balancing of 
the great with the small sometimes arrested the atten- 
tion of pagan writers, as Horace exemplifies in his 
Ode to Archytas :— 


“ Te maris, et terre, numeroque carentis arenz 
Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 
Pulveris exigui prope litus parva Matinum 
unera ; nec quidquam tibi prodest 
Aerias tentAsse y rae animoque rotundum 
Percurrisse polum, morituro,”’ 


ACCIDENTS AND CATASTROPHES. 

Seldom has the joyous season of Christmas and 
the New Year been so overcast by dismal ‘public 
tragedies. It is strange, indeed, that though, through 
the mercy of Providence, we have neither war, pes- 








tilence, nor famine among us, we have had calamities 
and catastrophes enough to supply all their places. 
Collisions of ships and collisions of trains, shipwrecks, 
fires, explosions of gunpowder, explosions in mines, 
have presented themselves not only with unwonted 
frequency, but with features of aggravation and horror 
that have made the blood run cold, even when there 
was no personal connection with them. In such a 
tempestuous winter we naturally look for casualties by 
sea, but it is strange that in addition to those due to 
the storm we should be hearing at this time of so 
frightful a tragedy as the burning of the Cospatrick, 
presenting as it did sufferings of a kind more appalling 
and heart-rending than ever came from the wildest 
storm. There is also something very awful in the 
thought that through the system of over-loading, or 
through the use of unseaworthy ships, lives have been 
sacrificed to that wretched greed of gain which no 
sense of injustice or suffering inflicted on others is 
capable of checking in its infamous career. 

Coroners, railway officials, and Government officers 
spend much time in trying to investigate the causes of 
the railway accidents that are now so numerous and 
so appalling. We doubt very much whether in these 
investigations they go on the right track, and it is 
quite evident that the conclusions to which they come 
are seldom of any real service to the public. We 
have good reason to believe that not only in many 
cases, but in almost all cases, railway accidents are 
caused by strong drink. Where signals are disre- 
garded, where points are bungled, where goods-trains 
run into other trains, where risks are madly run in the 
knowledge of the danger, it is commonly strong drink 
that is the real culprit. In such cases the more likely 
way to find out the cause of accident would be to find 
out which of the company’s servants employed on the 
trains were drinking before the accident took place. 
When the directors of the Caledonian Railway dis- 
continued the sale of intoxicating drink in the stations 
along their lines they showed that they had become 
alive to the danger. It will be an interesting com- 
parison, by-and-by, to compare the state of lines where 
facilities of drinking are supplied with those where 
they are not. There can be little doubt how the case 


will stand. We have among our acquaintances an | 


extensive shipowner in Liverpool who has never lost 
a ship, save on one exceptional occasion. In en- 
gaging his seamen, for whose comfort he makes the 
most ample provision, he bargains that they shall 
conform to the rules of his service, which prohibit the 
use of intoxicating drink. We believe that a Nemesis 
is pursuing the public in this matter, in consequence of 
the prevalent carelessness as to what tends to promote 
intemperance. And the Nemesis is not likely to rest 
until the public conscience is more keenly exercised, 
and means are taken in earnest to disseminate a due 
sense of the sin of drunkenness, and to remove the 
causes that make it so common. 


SOME MINOR PREVENTIVES OF INTEMPERANCE. 
What is most needed to cure intemperance is a 
sense of the sin and misery which it involves, diffused 
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through all degrees of the community, and disposing 
them towards the doing of all the things that ought 
to be done, and the giving up of all the things that 
ought not to bedone, Among these, some things are 
great and some things are little ; but all is important 
that conspires tothe commonend. ‘Thus, in the same 
column of a newspaper, we find the two notices that 
follow :— 

‘¢ TEA AT RAILWAY STATIONS.—In the interest of 
temperance, ‘J. W. N.’ calls attention to the price of 
tea at railway refreshment rooms. No doubt many 
people would prefer tea to beer if it were not for the 
extravagant price charged for it. The usual price of 
a glass of beer is 2d., whereas for a cup of tea and a 
bun one must pay 6d. Itis well known that excellent 
tea can now be bought for 3s. per lb., but even sup- 


| posing the price to be 3s. 4d., the cost per oz. would 


be only 2}d., and this quantity would at least make 
eight cups of tea. To this must be added, say, 3}d. 
for milk and sugar, so that the cost of material for 
eight cups of tea would be about 6d.” 

“CABMEN’S SHELTERS.—In pressing the need of 
these shelters, the Globe says that one can be erected 
for £150. If a shelter were provided,in which the 
cabman could always have a bright fire and a cup of 
tea or coffee when he chose, half the temptations 
which now assail him to drink to excess would be re- 
moved.” 

Both of these practical suggestions are of real value, 
and so is the plan of public-houses without intoxi- 
cating drink. It is strange that while Providence 
provides for us the cup that cheers but not inebriates, 
and while the growing prosperity of the country, by 
lessening the duty, has made tea so cheap, it cannot 
be obtained in public places except at so extravagant 
acost. It may be that the want of demand hassome- 
thing to do with this; but surely, let the demand be 
what it may, the common cost might be greatly 
lessened. 


THE TWO “ DECLARATIONS.” 

A “Declaration ” has lately been published in the 
form of an address to the bishops on the part of the 
opponents of ritualism in the Church of England, 
under the auspices of Mr. Scott Robinson. Among 
the 5,000 clergymen who have signed it are—5 
bishops (colonial), 11 deans, 18 archdeacons, 14 
ex-archdeacons; 39 canons-residentiary; 9 heads 
of colleges, 164 prebendaries and hon. canons, 
209 rural deans, 301 fellows (past and present), 
44 headmasters of public schools, 12 Hulsean lec- 
turers, 10 Bampton lecturers, 2 peers, and, 11 
baronets. 

A declaration of an opposite kind in favour of per- 
mitting the use of eucharistic vestments has received 
the signatures of 9 bishops, 3 deans, 17 canons, 7 arch- 
deacons, 56 prebendaries and hon. canons, and 65 rural 
deans. The total number of signatures to this declara- 
tion is 1,476. Writing to the Guardian, the Dean of 
St. Paul’s explains that the two declarations have not 
been got up under parallel] circumstances, and that 
this numerical comparison is misleading. Three 
months, he says, have been employed in getting up 
the one; but the other was more casual, systematic 
efforts were not used, and most of the names were 


sent spontaneously in reply to an appeal in the 
Guardian, He cannot say how many names would 
have been got in reply to a more systematic canvass ; 
but believes that the remonstrance against the 
Purchas judgment was signed by upwards of 4,500 
clergy. 

The Record does not think that any expression of 
ecclesiastical opinion will have much weight with 
Convocation, which will probably side with the 
ritualist party. The real battle will be in Parliament. 
A great conference of anti-ritualists is to be held on 
the 18th and 19th of February, under the presidency 
of the venerable Prebendary Auriol. 


IIl.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
SPAIN AND ITS NEW KING. 


‘After the deluge, me”—would not be a bad 
motto for the young King of Spain, reversing ‘the 
famous adage of Metternich. Since his mother’s 
dismissal six years ago, there has been little else in 
Spain than political deluge, and not much appearance 
of any abatement of the waters, till now that the 
Prince of Asturias has been turned into King 
Alphonso XII. That the waters will abate; and 
order return to the peninsula is, we are sure, the 
sincere hope of all who lament the long-continued 
troubles of Spain. That the prospect of a consum- 
mation so devoutly to be wished is very near or very 
definite, cannot, we fear, be affirmed. Let a boy of 
eighteen be the best boy in the world, he is obviously 
unfit to act independently as a king ; and it would be 
a calamity were he to try. If he has good principle 
and good sense, and attempts little personally, it is 
about the best that can be hoped of him. For some 
time to come, he must be in the hands of advisers. 
Those who would naturally be his advisers are the 
last persons whom the country will tolerate. So the 
future seems wrapped in impenetrable uncertainty. 

We hope it is not true that he began by asking the 
Pope’s blessing. We hope so, because if he were as 
sensible as King Solomon was of the need of blessing 
from the true source, he is not likely to have sought 
it from the Pope. We dread the working of papal 
plots and all their unhallowed machinery; for the 
accession of a boy-king is just what would seem to 
invite these devices. But if the papal policy should 
triumph, and civil and religious liberty should be sub- 
verted, we cannot doubt that fresh troubles would 
break out, the nation would reassert its demand for 
freedom, and Alphonso might very probably be sent 
to join his mamma at Paris. 

There is in Spain a genuine handful of evangelical 
seed, bearing its fruit, though small, very small, in 
quantity. There has not been found to be any flocking 
of the Spanish people to hear the gospel, though 
many Bibles have been circulated among them. It is 
impossible not to see how precarious is the position 
of evangelical religion in Spain in the present junc- 
ture. Yet the outstretched hand of God has been so 
manifest in the recent political changes in Europe, 
| that we cannot but believe that the cause of truth will 
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be watched from above, and the very change which 
has now taken place will some way or other be made 
to work for the advancement of the gospel. 


COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT ON SPAIN. 

The Contemporary has an article on ‘‘ Rome and 
Spain,” by the late Count de Montalembert, written 
in 1869. It bears more upon the political than the 
religious condition and prospects of the country, but 
it-has some remarkable views on the connection be- 
tween the two. But a few centuries ago Spain was 
the first Christian power in the world ; now it is the 
last. It was then glorious and free; but its freedom 
and glory have utterly disappeared, The freedom 
which Spain enjoyed consisted in the independent 
action of its various assemblies, being more like a 
collection of republics under a monarchy than a single 
central government. But all this local freedom dis- 
appeared, and a vile absolutism came in its room. 
The efforts of the Inquisition were too successfully 
employed to crush out all independence and freedom, 
and to establish absolutism in the person Of the 
monarch. The inquisitors were the tools of the Court 
more than of the Church. Men were glad to be asso- 
ciated with it in its vile work; this was a sort of secu- 
rity for their not being molested; and they preferred 
to purchase their safety at the sacrifice of their honour. 
Spain became the most degraded of kingdoms. The 
eighteénth century, so fertile in great names in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, did not produce a single 
great author, artist, or poet in Spain. Holding that 
the absolute separation of Church and State is in most 
cases undesirable and in many impossible, Count de 
Montalembert maintained that their entire separation 
would have been a thousand times better than the 
union that has been exemplified in Spain. The 
absorption of the Church by the State, and the ab- 
sorption of the State by the Church, are both to be 
utterly deprecated. The latter has been the state of 
things in Spain, and the ruin of the country has been 
the result. 

Is Spain then to rise again? Count de Monta- 
lembert is far from sanguine. There are countries 
that fall hopelessly. He regretted that, in banishing 
Queen Isabella, the country had in a manner pro- 
scribed her descendants. He did not think it was 
capable either of a dictatorship or a republic. Down- 
trodden populations are often the most unreasonable 
and hard to be governed. Evidently he thought that 
under some other member of the Royal Family the 
country would have its best chance. But even then 
he was not sanguine. 

In the close of his article, Count de Monatlembert 
is at pains to defend himself from the charge of 
M. Renan, that a liberal Catholic is an impossibility. 
He himself had always striven to be such, although 
shameful tergiversation had taken place on the part 
of men from whom other things might have been 
expected. 

The Count ridicules the ultramontane assertion, 
that Spain, under Isabella, was the last Christian 
government left in Europe. The idea of denying 


“not give; 





that England had a Christian government, and claim- 
ing it for so miserable a country as Spain ! 

THE PREACHING OF DON CYPRIANO TORNOS. 

In our last number, we intimated that this celebrated 
convert from Popery had begun his career as a Pro- 
testant preacher. Mr. Corfield, Agent for the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, gives an interesting ac- 
count of the man and his work. 


“The preaching of Don Cypriano Tornos is 
creating intense interest ; his well-known antecedents 
as a great orator and scholar draw many to hear him. 
His teaching has one prominent advantage, that he is 
able to present to his hearers both sides of great dis- 
puted questions, and he does this with such perfect 
ease and profound logic, that it is difficult to resist his 
persuasion. 
man among the Romanists, is well-fitted to unveil the 
sophistries of a system which once held him in chains ; 
whilst his present convictions in the Reformed faith 


Tornos, having himself been a leading | 


= 


being of the deepest kind, his appeals to the hearts of | 


his hearers are all the moretelling. They are riveted 
to their seats whilst listening to his fervid and out- 
spoken sentiments. 
of an experienced orator, whilst his modest though 
manly bearing is quite becoming the dignity of a pul- 
pit. He himself is a most genial man, and well 
versed, as you may imagine, in the many utterances of 
polite society, in which he has long mixed. Yesterday 
morning these conditions of intercourse were re- 
peated, and last night I heard from him an address in 
public, calling upon his countrymen to arouse to 
prayer, which awed and edified many listeners. I 
wish I could introduce him to you all in the Bible 
House. You would be charmed with the man per- 
sonally; and when, as you might best be able, you 
had got to know the nature of the light that has lately 
entered his soul, you would indeed give God thanks, 
and pray earnestly for the success of his servant. 

‘*The opposition from without on the part of the 
priests is very considerable; but Tornos seems to 
understand fully the nature of the thrusts given him, 
which he wards off with dignified moderation. Now 
and then, slight attempts at disturbance have been 
manifested, but he has been able to keep in check un- 
seemly outbreak. On Sunday evening last two police 
authorities attended the place of meeting, and re- 
quested, in the name of the Governor, a suspension of 
service, but without any written authority: this occa- 
sioned our countryman and friend, the Rev. John 
Jameson and Pastor Fernandez, to ” apply at once to 
the Governor for a written inhibition, which he would 
and, after a few explanations, our friends 
were politely dismissed with a promise of protection. 
The priest party are doing their best to influence 
public men, and one cannot wonder at it. It seems, 
too, that an illuminated announcement had been hung 
from the balcony-windows inviting attention to the 
services within; and it was to this unusual mode of 
announcement, in a public thoroughfare, that the in- 
terference of the Governor was chiefly directed. The 
offending transparency has, however, now been re- 
moved.” 


FRANCE—REVIVAL BLESSING. 
Evangelical Christendom gives an account of a 
gathering of Protestant pastors at Montmeyran, which 
has been attended with remarkable blessing. Mont- 
meyran is a few miles from Valence, in the Diéme. 
It is an old seat of spiritual life in the Reformed 
Church, Fifty-two pastors of various denominations 


His voice has all the modulation | 
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were at the conference. In the evenings, meetings 
were held in the church, attended by fifteen hundred 
| persons. Several who were present bear the strongest 
| testimony to the divine power which rested on the 
four-days’ meetings. ‘ The Holy Spirit,” says one, 
‘produced humiliation in our hearts. Sins were 
confessed openly. Pastors humbled themselves before 
their brethren; and one, in the name of others, made 
confession to God and implored his grace. Scenes 
such as were probably witnessed in the upper chamber 
of Jerusalem took place. The breath of life was passing 
over souls and giving them life.” ‘ The Lord sent 
his Holy Spirit,” says another, ‘‘ not an influence, nor 
a measure of the Spirit, but Himself ; and he brought 
to our remembrance the things of Christ, and made 
to each one of us a personal application of them, 
giving us the principle of a new life, viz., ‘ All from 
God, and all to God.’”” At the close of these meetings 
Pastor Theodore Monod received imposition of hands 
for the special work of an evangelist, which he has 
accepted from the Mission Interieure. 

The return home of the pastors has been marked 
by blessed results in their churches. One of the Paris 
brethren went to Geneva, and the result was two or 
three similar days with most blessed results. 

‘¢ Surely,” adds the writer in Zvangelical Christen- 
dom, ‘‘ the Lord has heard the feeble cry and seen the 
tears of his children who wept and mourned over 
France and Switzerland, and He is mustering his 
army ready for the onset of the foe; He is calling to 
his Bride to make herself ready, to the wise virgins to 
trim their lamps, for days of darkness and trial draw 
near; but the Lord is at hand.” 


PARIS AND ITS OPERA-HOUSE. 


Considerable interest has been excited in the de- 

scription of the great opera-house, just opened in 
Paris, by the correspondent of the Guardian. It is 
| said to have cost upwards of a million sterling, and to 
| be capable of accommodating twenty thousand per- 
sons without overcrowding. The writer says it is im- 
possible to convey by words a tittle of the impression 
which this stupendous combination of Assyrian, Greek, 
Hindu, Greek-Egyptian, and Roman magnificence is 
fitted to produce. Amid all the magnificence, how- 
ever, the temple has a peculiarly pagan aspect ; its 
gods, statues, mosques, candelabras, and what-not, 
suggest anything but Christian ideas. One chamber— 
the foyer des danseuses—a retiring room for the ladies 
of the corps de ballet, excited particular attention. 
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| ‘‘Three sides are adorned with paintings by the 
| luscious, not to say licentious, pencil of Boulanger, 
so well known for designs of this description. These 
consist, first, of portraits of all the principal danseuses 
| who have figured on the boards of all the theatres of 
the world—the divinities, in fact, of the place; while 
below are depicted groups of dancers, male and 
female, as voluptuous as nudity and action combined 
can make them. Here it would not do to be too 
accurate in description, though the task would be 
easy enough. Suffice it to say, that a more sybaritish 
temple, or one more appropriate to its destination and 
its occupants than this salon des danseuses, it would 
r 





be difficult to imagine. The effect of the whole place 
was simply shocking, sickening in its voluptuousness. 
‘Il y a plus d’enfer ici que de ciel,’ whispered a 
Frenchman to me; just as before, while traversing 
some other —_ of the building, an Englishman had 
suggested that he had never so clearly recognised 
what the décadence of an age and nation was as when 
contemplating such a spectacle as this Opera House 
being thus completed, decorated, and about to be 
inaugurated, and with such enthusiasm, by France, 
at such amoment! And, truly, when one thinks of 
the crisis, the awful crisis, through which France has 
passed, or may be said to be only passing—the ruin, 
debt, havoc, defeat, and shame which have befallen 
her, and are still weighing so heavily upon her—when 
one thought of the fabulous ransom already paid to 
her conquerors and the sums yet to be expended to 
repair her losses—perhaps, too, when one recalled 
the Emperor’s famous injunction to his Prefect that 
the “Hétel Dieu must be finished before the Opera, 
and knew that not a bed in the former was yet ready 
—when one thought of all this, and looked round at 
this huge temple of pagan-like voluptuousness and 
sensuality, the sums lavished upon it, and such a 
spirit as that of which I have attempted to convey 
some idea imprinted upon it—it was impossible to 
leave the building without grave doubts about the 
future of a nation which could devote the energies 
and resources yet left it to such objects, and find con- 
solation for its reverses in such allurements, and at 
such a moment.” 


RUSSIAN CHARITIES. 


Another correspondent of the same paper gives 
some fresh and interesting information regarding 
St. Petersburg charities. He says, the common im- 
pression is unfounded that all the charity in Russia is 
done by the State. There are institutions for nursing 
and training nurses, reformatory schools for children 
and young persons, asylums for the poor and aged, 
supported and superintended by the Countess this, 
and the Baroness that, and also by the Empress 
and Royal Family. In some instances, the operations 
are almost copies of what is done in England. We 
were strongly reminded of Mrs. Meredith and the 
Washing Mission at Nine Elms House, by the follow- 
ing statement :— 

‘¢ I visited a reformatory for women leaving prison, 
begun by two ladies, sisters, who devote their lives 
and fortunes to the work, the first, I believe, of the 
kind, Twenty-three were employed in laundry-work, in 
humble, low, wooden buildings, around a court which 
seemed much too small for the growing work, which 
in two years had admitted fifty inmates. I also saw 
an institution strongly resembling our ‘Boys’ Home’ 
in the Regent’s Park, but there were girls on one side 
of the court as well: the former were employed in 
carpenters’ work and other trades in workshops, while 
one set of boys were going through a military drill. 
This has been begun by ‘ Dagmar,’ and all were 
about to be removed into a grand new building, 
capable of holding three hundred, which I was urged 
to visit. I doubted whether the new abode would 
be as suitable and sensible as the rough wooden work- 
shops where I found them.” 


The good example of England is more explicitly 
referred to in the following :— 


‘«« We may rejoice to think that England has fur- 
nished the example for at least some of the good 
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works carried on— specially the ‘ Bible-woman’ 
movement, which is being adopted in its completeness 
by one excellent lady who saw the working ofit here, 
and who has now started such women in different 
parts of the city, holding meetings and selling clothing 
as we do here. She told me that she had just secured 
one mission woman, whose value she was sure could 
not be exceeded by any we had in England. Another 
lady, equally familiar with our language and plans, is 
about to set on foot a Russian British Workman 
paper, nothing of the kind existing at present for the 
lower classes, whose growing intelligence now de- 
mands some suitable literary food. I have been told 
of lecture or mission halls opened in different parts of 
the city on Sundays. These are not, as I at first sup- 
posed, for religious teaching, but are under the 
management of the police for secudar instruction and 
amusement, with the aim and object of leading people 
away from their too favourite haunts of the traktirs, 
or public-houses, which, notwithstanding the national 
love of tea, are sadly numerous and attractive. The 
number of these, however, I was assured, has been 
materially diminished by the present active head of 
the police, who has, of course, gained much unpopu- 
larity by his restrictive measures.” 


« 


CONFLICT BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE IN 
CHILI. 


A violent struggle is now going on in Chili between 
the Ultramontanists and the civil government. The 
contest ,has begun on a proposed penal law, but it is 
certain to extend to more vital questions. According 
to the Zimes correspondent the measure was intro- 
duced by the Government, and one of the clauses was 
especially obnoxious to the Church party :— 


‘‘ The Church exerted all its power to get these 
clauses rejected, and for the present the Ultramon- 
tanists have gained their point. Issue was joined 
on the clause—‘ Any person who by violence or 
menace should impede an individual or individuals in 
the exercise of a cult, permitted in the Republic, shall 
be punished with reclusion in the lowest grade.’ The 
Church of Rome is the only cult at present recognised 
by the Constitution, and other cults only exist on 
sufferance. The words ‘permitted in the Republic’ 
were consequently a direct blow at the supremacy of 
the Romish Church in all matters of religion. The 
Government gained the day in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, but they failed to obtain a majority in the Senate. 
The Ultramontane Senators have thus been able to 
prevent the innovation from becoming law during the 
present official year. By mutual compromise the lay 
portion of the code has been enacted, and comes into 
force immediately the President has givenit his formal 
assent.” 


The Government and their friends are now engaged 
in active conflict in opposition to the claims of the 
clergy, and the flag which is now unfurled is that of 
separation between Church and State. 


“‘ They require, besides this separation, the institu- 
tion of civil marriages, the civil registration of births 
and deaths, and the removal of the cemeteries from the 
control of priests of any cult. There is little doubt 
that the President carries with him the sympathies of 
a large number of the Chilian electors. Through all 
parts of the Republic large meetings have been held 
in support of the Government.” 





A VOICE FROM THE BLUE MOUNTAINS, VIRGINIA, 
“* To the Editor of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
* Piedmont, Va., Nov. 28, 1874. 

‘*DEAR SIR,—All the American subscribers to the 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE must have seen with pleasure, 
in the notification of the arrangements for the new 
volume, the acknowledgment that its past year had 
been one of increasing prosperity. Yet, while re- 
ceiving substantial tokens of encouragement, may I 
not hope that the testimony of a constant reader to 
its great value, and the need it has supplied, will not 
be unwelcome ? While magazines even of the highest 
standing present themselves with articles, either tam- 
pering with the faith of others, or showing that that 
of the writers is slipping from a not unwilling grasp, 
it has been a relief to turn to the advocacy of Chris- 
tian truth in the pages of the SUNDAY, by men as 
learned, who still witness for Christ as the Desire 
and Salvation of all nations. Treating devotional 
subjects with a breadth that the space of religious 
newspapers does not allow, free from denominational 
littleness, in sympathy with the church catholic, while 
firmly adhering to the word of God as the rule of 
faith; good but not goody, strong without cant, it 
has widened the mental horizon of many readers while 
winning an interest in their affections. 

“In one house at the foot of the Blue Ridge, in a 
sparsely-settled mountainous country, so poverty- 
stricken since the war that the ordinances of 
God’s house are often irregularly dispensed, and 
where the inclement winter winds forbid the 
attendance of invalids, for seven years the SuN- 
DAY MAGAZINE has brought fresh subjects for 
thought, for improvement. Dr. Vaughan’s sermons 
in the Temple have encouraged the sick and the 
weary; with Dr. Hanna we have meditated over the 
life of Christ, the ‘Resurrection,’ and those soul- 
probing discourses on ‘ Charity.’ Dean Howson, so 
well known by his ‘St. Paul,’ has thrown fresh light 
on the friends and companions of the great apostle; 
Alford and Alexander have led to new study of the 
Scriptures, and correction of many false impressions ; 
Dr. Guthrie had become a friend. It seems invidi- 
ous to pass over Raleigh, Arnot, Cox, after the 
many profitable Sabbath hours spent with them ; but 
to ‘Edward Garrett,’ 2 woman, I must express the 
gratitude many women have felt, for the spiritual in- 
sight that reveals faith uniting life’s angular jarring 
fragments of homely pain, petty details, into one 
whole, wherein Christ is seen, ‘ the Hope of Glory.’ 

“ Carefully read here, as its successor arrives, each 
number of the magazine is sent to one in a far south- 
western state, where books and spiritual privileges 
are far rarer than even in desolated Virginia, and is 
there sought for among the pious families of a village, 
till print and paper give way. - 

“Tf it is a good thing to have been astrengthening, 
purifying influence in many. households, to have well 
filled hours of listlessness and pain, to have pointed 
out not only the great woes of Christendom, but the 
great charities that prove Christianity a power on 
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earth, to have enlarged the sens¢ of a common 
brotherhood in faith on the Son of God,—then the 
editor and contributors to the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
may well rejoice in the welcome that has greeted their 
labours. May I not express a hope, that in the future 
as in the past, among much to interest and instruct, 
may still come words of awakening and comfort for 
those who are weary and ‘ out of the way ?’ 
“Pardon this intrusion on your time. Insignificant 
as one individual is among so many readers, I could 
not resist the inclination to return personal thanks for 
personal benefit, and to wish you God speed. 
"4, H.” 


III.—THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE YEAR. 

Naturally, at the end of a year, the friends of mis- 
sions look back. Not many of the records, however, 
make the endeavour to sum up results. In India 
missions, two features appear to have become more 
prominent—success among the Sonthals, and Zenana 
missions, or missions to women. No missionary has 
been so successful among the Sonthals as the Nor- 
wegian, Mr. Boerresen, and his coadjutors. ‘I wish 
you could come here,” he wrote a few months ago to 
a friend in Edinburgh, ‘it would make you twenty 
years younger to see what our dear Lord is doing in 
the midst of us. I can only compare it to the events 
in the early Christian Church in the days of the 
Apostles. During the last three weeks I have bap- 
tized two hundred persons, and find it quite im- 
possible to say how many more are under instruction. 
As every Sonthal teacher is a catechist, and makes it 
his business as well as his pleasure to make known 
the riches of the gospel he himself has received, fre- 
quently the first I hear of anything is, that a man will | 
come with a number of others, and say they want 
to be baptized and to become Christians, and that | 
he has been instructing them for some time back.”’ 

The Zenana mission, of which the first originator, 
we believe, was Mrs. Murray Mitchell, spreads in | 
various connections, The Baptist mission, for ex- | 
ample, in the January number of their J/sstonary | 
Herald, adverts to the rapid increase and great success | 
of the work, and appeals for aid to carry it on. | 

The Church Missionary Gleaner adverts with | 
special satisfaction to the missionaries sent to Japan | 
to save Britain from the reproach of filling that 
country with her merchandise, without making any 
provision for the bread of life. 

The country of Livingstone has also received special 
attention, and men who fancied that slavery was all 
but extinct have heard a trumpet-blast summoning 
them to the help of the ill-treated African. 

At home the work of grace has been so remarkable 
that fresh hope rises up for the world, and prayer that 
salvation like a sea of glory may spread from pole to 
pole. 











CEYLON: THE GOVERNOR’S TESTIMONY TO THE 
MISSION. 


At the opening of the Legislative Council of Ceylon 
last October, the Governor, Right Hon. W. H. 





| of useful charity. 


| deserving of her own sex. 


Gregory, made the following remarks on the mis- 
sion-schools of the colony. Both the testimony 
itself and its catholic tone deserve to be highly appre- 
ciated :— 


“‘ There are at present under consideration ninety- 
six applications for grants in and to new schools. 
Nearly all of these applications come from the various 
missionary bodies in the island. 

‘*T need hardly assure you that I received this an- 
nouncement of the vigour with which the mission- 
aries are progressing with unfeigned satisfaction. I 
have visited the schools of different denominations, 


| and have generally found them conducted with effi- 


ciency and judgment. ‘By judgment I mean that the 
object of the missionaries is to give a sound education 
so as to influence the reasoning powers of their pupils, 
and thence to direct them to highest truths, rather 


| than to aim at filling their books with lists of nominal 


conversions. I know no country where missionary 
enterprise is doing better work than here, or where 
there is less apparent odiwm theologicum. All are 
working with conscientious rivalry, and by the tho- 
roughly impartial action of the Government each de- 
nomination is made aware that, so far as Government 
assistance is concerned, it is to be obtained solely by 
results.” 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MRS. M. O. ROBERTS, OF NEW YORK. 


‘We regret,” says the Zimes, ‘‘to announce the 
death, on the 13th of December, of a distinguished 
and most estimable lady, the wife of Mr. Marshall O. 
Roberts, of New York. She came to England during 
the past summer in impaired health, and very recently 
underwent a severe surgical operation. She has died 
in a foreign land, but her name and good deeds are 
known and cherished here. For long years she has 
devoted her time, her rare capacity, and the resources 


| of her husband’s large fortune to numberless acts 


She founded no less than four 
benevolent societies in New York for the relief 
of different phases of distress among the poor and 
She not only endowed 
them with adequate means of maintenance, but, 
abandoning the ordinary enjoyments of high social 
position, she devoted all her attention to their proper 
organization and direction. Her skilful administration 
of these various charities enabled her to effect an 
immense amount of good ; but her admirable example 
of self-sacrifice, her gentle demeanour, and her un- 
affected piety, exerted a most beneficial influence 
over the destiny of the numerous objects of her 
bounty. She was a singularly gifted woman, and 
presided with much ability every winter in New York 
over a religious assembly that she had organized. 
The chapel where it met was crowded every week 
with many of the most fashionable of her friends, 
who were attracted thither by her eloquent homilies, 
In prayer, especially, she was most impressive. The 
earnest tones of her musical voice, her deep convic- 
tions, the touching beauty of her pious invocations, 
subdued every hearer, and often sent scoffers home to 


pray.” 
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BEHARI LAL SING. 


Behari was converted to Christianity in India while 
aclerk under the late Sir Donald Macleod ; and threw 
up his appointment to study under Dr. Duff, and 
the late Rev. J. Morgan in Calcutta. He was one 
of the first native preachers, and has long laboured 
as a missionary among his countrymen in connection 
with the English Presbyterian Church. 


CONSTANTIN TISCHENDORF. 


Few names are better known in connection with 
Biblical study than that of the great Monarch of 
Manuscripts, who passed away in December, in the 
sixtieth year of his age. * He held the situation of 





Professor of Biblical Palzeography in the University of | 


Leipzig. The happy discovery of the Sinaitic manu- 
script of the New Testament, one of the four which 
are of the first authority in determining the sacred 
text, was what raised Tischendorf to the height of his 
fame. In a little memoir prefixed to an English 
abridgment of his treatise, “‘ When were our Gospels 
written ?”’ there is an interesting account of this dis- 
covery. He tells of all his privations and difficulties 
in his hard labours, and of what led him first of all to 
think of looking for MSS. in the monastery of Mount 
Sinai, and of his discovering there, in 1844, in a waste- 
paper basket, some sheets of a very old MS. of the 
Old Testament in Greek. In after years, his mind 
turned wistfully to this treasure, and in 1859 he re- 
turned to try to copyit. To his great surprise, he 
found in a volume in the steward's room, not only the 
former MS., but a complete MS. of the New Testa- 
ment along with the Epistle of Barnabas, and a part 
of the Shepherd of Hermes. That MS. is now the 
property of the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, 
and is, as we have said, of primary authority in settling 
the text. Tischendorf is known and esteemed like- 
wise for his New Testament with the various readings 
and the amended text. His life was one of great 
labour, privation, and suffering, endured in the cause 
of sacred learning; and his constitution had been so 
weakened by a succession of shocks that for some 
time his labours had been abandoned, and his re- 
covery had ceased to be expected. 


JAMES T. O’BRIEN, D.D., BISHOP OF OSSORY. 

Dr. O’Brien was one of the ablest and most learned 
of the Irish bishops. He was born in 1792, became 
Fellow of Trinity College, was appointed Archbishop 
King’s Divinity Lecturer in the University of Dublin, 
and, after holding some minor appointments, became 
Bishop of Ossoryin 1842. His most celebrated work was 
a treatise ‘‘ On the Nature and Effects of Faith,” which 
has been esteemed a standard work on that subject in 
other communions besides his own. ‘“ His high talent 
and profound learning,” says the Record, “‘ made him 
a bright example to the Irish bench; but in the 
example that he has left of firm adherence to the great 
truths of the Protestant’ Reformation, combined with 
a holy Christian life, will be his abiding monument. 


His end was calm and painless. On the previous 
Thursday, after a night of weakness, he called each 
of kis family who were with him to his bedside, and 
spoke to each separately, adding beautiful prayers and 
blessings.” 
ABRAHAM CAPPADOSE, 


M.D., OF THE HAGUE. 


The name of Dr. Cappadose has long been familiar 
to the Christian world, not only as that of a remark- 
able convert from Judaism, but of one of the chief 
pillars of evangelical Protestantism in Holland and 
the Continent generally. Having given up the prac- 
tice of his profession, and enjoying ample means as 
well as superior mental powers, Dr. Cappadose gave 
himself to the promotion of Christian work, and took 
the most lively interest in all that bore upon the pro- 
gress of Christ’s kingdom. Many in this country will 


remember the visits he used to pay, when, being an | 


| English speaker, he was able to enter into communi- 





cation with his Christian friends more readily than 


most foreigners. He always took a special interest in 
missions to the Jews; and his heart’s desire and 
prayer to God for Israel, like those of the apostle, 
was, that they might be saved. 


REV. JOHN MOULTRIE. 


“Poems, by John Moultrie ”—is now an old story, 
for the third edition bears the date of 1833. But it 


is a book that we can take up with pleasure still; and | 
when we find from it that the author was a friend or 


fellow-student of Baptist Noel, Thomas Arnold, and 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, our interest in him is 
all the greater. In spite of some crude expressions, 


few poems are more tender or more true than the 


first in the volume—‘ My Brother’s Grave.” The 
boy returning from school to his desolated home is 
beautifully described :— 


* The well-known morn I used to greet 

With boyhood’s joy at length was beaming, 

And thoughts of home and raptures sweet 
In every eye but mine were gleaming 
3ut I, amidst that youthful band 
Of beating hearts and be aming eyes, 

Nor smiled nor spoke at joy’s « ommand, 
Nor felt those wonted ecstasies. 

I loved my home, but trembled now 

To view my father’s altered brow; 

I fear’d to meet my mother s eye, 

And hear her tale of agony ; 

I feared to view my native spot 

Where he who loved it—now was not, 

The pleasures of my home were fled— 

My brother slumbered with the dead. 


I drew near to my father’s gate— 
No smiling faces met me now; 
I entered—all was desolate, 
Grief sat upon my mother’s brow. 
I heard her as she kissed me sigh, 
A tear stood in my father’s eye, 
My little brothers round me press’d 
In gay, unthinking childhood bless’d. 
Long, long that hour has pass’d, but when 
Shall I forget its mournful scene ?”’ 


Mr. Moultrie, whose death we now record, was 
rector of Rugby for half a century; a great athlete 
in his more vigorous days; a diligent pastor, and a 
preacher whose sermons, according to the Zimes, 
sometimes glowed with true prophetic fire. 
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CONQUERING AN 


A MARTYR FOR MERCY: 


D TO CONQUER. 


A Story of Home in the Dans of St. Jerome. 


By THE AUTHOR or “ THE CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


CHAPTER I. 
ONQUER- 

\ C ING and 

i} ~ to con- 

quer;” 

yes, that 

abides 
our 
motto 
forever. 

You 

gather 
around 
me, | 
children 
of my| 
old age, 
here in| 
this | 
city of | 
Treves, 
on - the 
banks 
of the} 
Moselle river, on the shores of the great tide | 
of nations that is ever rushing down on the | 
Roman world ; children of every tongue and | 
kindred and people, rescued from every kind | 
of wreck and wretchedness, the children | 
whom God has given me in place of those | 
He took from me in my youth. 

You gather to hear the old stories from 
me, your foster-mother, the old Abbess Leeta. 

You will not let me call myself old? 

Yet I have lived through a good portion | 
of two centuries, and it seems to me some- | 
times through more than one life. And I 
have seen more than one world fall into | 
ruin. | 

You, who have become so dear to me, | 
ogy of the North, have not known me | 
ong. 

The voices that guided my girlhood have | 
been silent more years than most of you | 
have lived. Of the voices that gladdened my | 
matron life few are heard more in this mortal | 
world, and of those few scarcely two are | 
within speaking distance of each other, scat- 
tered in Egypt, Palestine, Africa, even in | 
remote Britain; and only one is within my 
_IV.N.s. 





hearing, though that, thank God, is dearest | 
of ali left to me, since it is vouchsafed to me, 
unworthy, to receive the Blessed Eucharist 
from the hands of the priest Paulinus, my 
son. 

“‘Desolate and to be desolated,” might 
seem the fitter motto for our life in these dis- 
tracted days, perhaps some of you think, so 
sweeping are the ravages that have wasted 
us, so near are those that threaten. 

Cities turned into solitudes, gardens into 
deserts, sanctuaries violated, a whole Chris- 
tian world in Africa crushed ; Rome sacked. 
Rome, Christian Rome, in the hands of the 
barbarians, invaded by her own roads, con- 
quered by her own lessons. And the world 
she conquered and taught grown so used to 
her humiliation, that the words “ Rome cap- 
tured” fall as a commonplace on your ears, 
and scarcely startle you. 

Rome, Conqueror, Empress, the Rome of 
the Czesars, the Rome of the Martyrs, in 
the hands of barbarians and Arians! The 
churches of the saints given up to the savage 
and the heretic! Miseries so. unutterable 
pressing everywhere, crushing all that is most 
enduring, violating all that is most sacred, 
that the desolations of my own little life 
seem scarcely to be lamented even by me! 
And in the mysterious, inexhaustible North, 
ever-fresh thunder-clouds gathering, fresh tor- 
rents pouring forth ! 

When will they cease? The world has 
scarcely time to enervate one invading race 
with its corruption, or the Church to inspire it 
with her life, when another follows, new, 
barbarous, vigorous, and sweeps away cor- 
rupter and corrupted, teacher and learner in 
our common devastation. 

And yet the word is true—Conguering and 
to conquer. 

A life is in the world which shall never 
perish, because a Divine Life has been lived 
in the world which can never be forgotten, 
and has enkindled a divine life in man which 
shall never be quenched. 

Out of the sack of Rome sprang the great 
triumph-song of Augustine. The “City of 
God” was enshrined in the corrupt city of the 
Czesars, and outlives it. The City of God con- 
fronts the barbarians. Wave after wave of the 
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great host may break against her walls, may | sky—is God’s ever-changing picture-writing ; 


seem to overwhelm them. But wait a little. 


within. 
a bulwark of her strength, totters, crumbles, 
falls. But wait a little, and in some obscure 
corner, some insignificant outbuilding, sone 
hasty contrivance for filling up a breach has 
grown into a fortress ; and the City abides. 

Conquering and to Conquer. 

Conquering, not triumphing. The conflict 
is Never over. 

Conquering, not merely overthrowing. Pos- 
sessing what is overcome. 

Conquering, not as the lightning conquers 
the oak, by rending it; but as the acorn con- 
quers its husk by expanding it. 

Conquering by living, by growing, by dying, 
by rising again ; not by cdlestroying. Destroy- 
ing nothing evil until the good in it has- been 
saved. 

But therefore conquering slowly, imper- 
ceptibly, so that those who judge by the out- 
side may often say, “ This is not gain, but 
loss, not life, but death ; the acorn has its 
beauty, but this shapeless, tender thing, what 
is this?” So that those who count by days 
may often say, “This is not progress, but 
retrogression; our fathers fought their fight 
and conquered, but on us the enemy rushes 
with fresh forces and new weapons which 
they knew not; the old dykes were good 
against the old floods, but the beat of the 
tide has changed, and they stand as mere 
ornamental banks; amd where are the ma- 
terials for the new?” 

Conquering as the husbandman conquers 
the barren earth by toil and skill. And the 
conquests of toil are slow. 

Conquering, not as anger is cowed by 
fiercer anger, or hate by bitterer hate, but as 
anger is subdued by patience, and hatred is 
conquered by love. And the conquests of 
patience and love are slow. 

Conquering as God conquers, by giving 
His Only Begotten ; as Christ conquers, by 
offering up Himself. 

Never in any other way; by giving, by 
sacrificing, by suffering. 

Children, have you undetstood ? 

You have had your Abbess’s sermon, and 
now you want her story. My poor, barbarian 
children—children of a race of children, 
you, at least, have not got beyond the pic- 
tures and the storiés. Alas for any of us 
when we think we have ! 

For the whole world—earth and seas and 





| His symbolic painting is fresh on the walls of 
The waves have subsided ; the City abides. | 
And worse than all from without, luxury and | 
pride and selfishness undermine the City | 
Tower after tower, which seemed | 


our dwelling-place every morning. And the 
Holy Scriptures, Old and New, are His story- 
books. And the power which is renewing 
the world is the story of three years of One 
Life. 


When we think we have grown too wise | 


for the pictures and the stories, it means that 
we have grown too stupid, that the pictures 
have lost their meaning for us, and the stories 
have become mere words ; and God sends us 
little children who will listen to nothing, only 
because it is told in fme words. God sends 
us a little child, as He sent one to the great 
Augustine ; and we have to leave the making 
of philosophies and the rearranging of the 
worlds, and come back to the faith, to “take 
up” the old Book and “ read ” at the bidding 
of an infant voice. 

When the world thinks itself too wise for 
the pictures and the stories amd begins bab- 
bling of the All, and the Nothing, and the 
Absolute, of entity and nonentity, God suffers 
the barbarians to come and beat us back to 
the beginning of history agaim, to toils and 
pain and peril, and the old frst heroic lessons 
—how to fight and how to endure, 

When the Church thinks herself too wise 
for the Old Story, and begins philosophizing 
about consubstantialities and essentialities, 
God sends young races of the nations such 
as yours to drive her back to Bethlehem and 
Nazareth and Calvary ; to test her faith with 
martyrdom, and her meaning by having to 
explain it to those who have no respect for 
words save as keys to realities. 

And then, my children, we find that Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth and Calvary, and the 
stories which touch the babes, are deep with 
the unfathomable wisdom the sages never 
sound, 

The twilights are long in this land. We 
will gather in them, since you wish it, and 
talk of the old times—we who are like a little 
shipwrecked company tossed together by 
many storms from many wrecks. 

Mine has been, perhaps, as long a voyage, 
and as stormy as any. And yet among you 
who like to call me mother are many with 
hair as white as mine ; mothers left the last 
of lost families, as well as orphans bereaved 
of parents’ care. Some of us have been 
slaves in households that are reduced to 
ashes; and some come of houses) more 
ancient and mightier than’ mine—from eld 
Greek colonies at Marsilia and Arles, from old 
priestly Gaulish families, more than one from 
pillaged palaces in Rome itself. 
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It is a world of wrecks, and we are salvage 
tossed on this shore for a little while. And 
the very house we are in, this old Provincial 
Palace, is a wreck. At first, it was given to 
my husband’s father in reward of some ser- 
vice his tribe had rendered the empire. 
And twice the Goths have sacked it. Yet still 
the mosaics and frescoes of gods and god- 
desses, the porticoes, and marble seats and 
fountains contrast strangely with our poor, 
coarse, brown garments. Strangely and joy- 
fully. For, as I think, these halls of feasting 
had never sweeter music in them, or brighter 
festivity, than the laughter and gambols of 
these orphan children, or the chants Ambrose 
taught us, with which we love to fill the silent 
night. 

Here, as I sit, the red light shines on the 
river as it flows down to the great Ocean 
which flows round the world and in time 
must reach the inner central sea which 
bathes the shores of Italy. And my mind 
follows it on and on, till I seem to see the 
old home in the garden on the Aventine, 
my father’s house. I press on among the 
sweet-scented trees, the oranges and roses, 
across the threshold, with the Sa/ve on it, into 
the marble courts with the images of our 
ancestors, by the chamber with the couches 
and table of feasting, up into the little 
upper chamber, which was the cell of my 
mother’s maiden sister, my aunt Antonia, 
the Christian virgin, friend of Paula, disciple 
of Jerome. Not a trace of luxury was suf- 
fered there. A coarse oriental mat-bed, 
woven by the monks of the Thebaid; two 
wooden stools, one high, and one very low for 
me; an oaken chest which had been my 
mother’s, and now contained the coarse gar- 
ments of my aunt; a reading-stand, with 
rolls of the sacred Scriptures, Greek and 
Hebrew, of very delicate finish, copied by 
my aunt’s own hand; the box of ivory letters 
from which she taught me to read, and which 
| were the only toys she altogether sanctioned. 
Austere as the little cell looked, it never 
seemed dull to me. Dulness consists in the 
bondage of life to routine; and an intense 
life pervaded every corner of that bare cham- 
ber, which, child as I was, I could not but 
feel. 

Garments were heaped up in one corner 
for the poor; in another, stood phials of 
healing and cooling drinks which she had 
distilled for the sick. And the letters her 
delicate hand traced on the parchments were 
| letters of a whole literature of divine song 
ool story, of which, from her lips, I never 
| tired. 


| 
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And through the little window (little win- 
dows used to let in much light in our Rome) 
I caught a glimpse of the Capitol, still 
crowned with temples and statues of Jupiter 
and Mercury and Venus, before which sotne 
men and women still burnt incense, and 
where, in hours of dismay or peril, many 
more secretly came to worship. The battle 
with paganism was quite real still, though 
the hosts of the enemy were discouraged. 
And the cell where the Christian maiden 
spent days in fasting and nights in prayer, 
and the Capitol with its crown of idolatrous 
temples, confronted each other as forts of 
two opposing camps. 

Who could say that another Julian night 
not sit on the throne of the empire, or even 
another Diocletian? My mothers mother 
had worshipped as a child in the catacombs, 
as the only safe place for Christian assem- 
blies, and had seen the procession which led 
the virgin Agnes to her cruel martyrdom, 
along the streets of Rome; and when her 
youngest daughter, my mother, was born, slie 
had dedicated her to God by that name so 
recently made sacred by martyrdom. My aunt 
Antonia was named after another order of 
confessors, the hermit Antony, whose matvel- 
lous life of self-immolation Athanasius of 
Alexandria had recorded for us Christians 
of the West during his exile here at Treves. 
Two distinct streams of Christian legend, 
two distinct types of Christian life, two dis- 
tinct species of Roman character, were pre- 
sent with my childhood through my mother 
and her sister. 

My mother died when I was nine years 
old, but not too early to leave a vivid impres- 
sion of what she was and what she loved 
stamped on my heart. 

If Christianity had never reached them, I 
think the sisters would have represented two 
beautiful diverse types of the noblest woman- 
hood of our old Rome. Antonia, the vestal 
virgin, guarding the sacred fire for the sacred 
hearth of the Patria, severed from all close 
human ties, not to selfish isolation, but to the 
large cares and services of patriotism ; repress- 
ing all softer emotion, not to chill the heart, 
but to concentrate its fires in one fervent 
altar-fire of patriotic religion. Agnes, the 
true Roman wife, tender and devoted, 
capable of stoical endurance by force of 
passionate love ; like Portia, of wounding her- 
self to see if she were worthy to share the 
perilous death of Brutus ; like Arria, of plang- 
ing the dagger in her own bosom before she 





presented it to Pztus ‘her husband, and 
| cheering him to the suicide to which he was 
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sentenced, by murmuring, with a smile on 
her dying lips, “‘ Pzetus, it does not hurt.” 

My mother could have done that; and 
certainly she would not have failed in the 
smile. 

Before that bare cell of austerity and 
charity became my refuge and my school, and 
the penances of Antony and the anchorets, 
told with deep voice and kindling eyes, 
became the wonder-stories of my childhood, 
I remember another chamber where there 
were doves, and flowers which I helped to 
weave into garlands for the graves of the 
martyrs; and there was another cycle of 
sacred legends told in another voice, gentle 
and caressing ; legends, indeed, of victory over 
pain, and of heroic death, but in which the 
victory and the heroism, and the joy and love 
inspiring both, seemed to dissolve the pain 
and death ; so that the memory left on my 
heart is not so much of the sword and the 
axe and the cruel flames and more cruel 
persecutors, but of souls flying to heaven like 
liberated doves ; of palms of Paradise, brought 
by hands of martyrs to those who still lived to 
suffer ; of dying words of forgiveness trans*: 
forming executioners into martyrs; of blessed 
maidens crowned with roses; of victorious 
youths weaving triumphal palms ; of One more 
joyful and more forgiving than all, sustaining, 
inspiring, welcoming all. My mother was to 
die young ; and it seemed as if the peace and 





light of heaven already beamed on her, and 
the weights and measures of heaven and the 
chronology of eternity were already hers ; | 
so that the afflictions of this present time 
were indeed “light” to her estimate, and but | 
“fora moment.” I think she must have felt 
she was to die young, and must have done | 
her utmost to engrave deep in my heart those | 
joyous images of faith and hope, that I might | 
have communion with her spirit where she was 
so soon to be. The coo of doves, the colour 
‘| and fragrance of flowers, the soft caressing 
touches and enfoldings of a mother’s arms, | 
the tones of a voice which seemed to have | 
gathered into itself all that was tender in 
nature and human life—all these were in that | 
bright chamber of my mother’s opening on | 
the garden. And yet brighter to me than all 
these are the memories of a very different | 
chamber, to which she delighted to take me ; 
underground, entered by winding subterra- | 
nean passages, lighted by feeble glimmers of 
the lights we carried, of the chambers where | 
she told me the blessed martyrs slept in peace, | 
waiting for the Voice of unspeakable joy to | 
call them. 

So close her love and faith wrapped me. 


round, that I have no recollection of chill | 
and darkness in those chambers of death, 
but only of a rosy light as of dreams, of 
a happy stir as of youthful feet with soft, | 
innocent laughter, treading the grapes of | 
the vineyard of God; of perfumes as of in- 
cense, and budding vine-leaves ; of a voice | 
clear and protective as of a Good Shepherd 
calling his sheep to Him. 

Most clearly I recall one visit. I suppose 
because it must have been the last we paid | 
together to those sacred places. 

It was on a Sunday morning. 

It was a frequent custom, then, amongst | 
the Christians in Rome to pay visits on Sun- | 
days to the sepulchres of the martyrs, and | 
especially to the catacombs. ‘The sacred roll | 


| of the noble army of martyrs had scarcely yet 


been closed. Jerome once went the round 
with his school-fellows. He spoke of the 
darkness and awful gloom of these crypts, 
deep under the earth, dimly lighted by broken | 
gleams through shafts and holes. But it was | 
different to go there as I went, with garlands | 
and lamps, holding my mother’s hand, and | 
attended by the slaves she had freed. 

The early sun made lovely traceries of | 
shadow on the paths as we walked through | 
the vineyards, now and then breaking into 
the familiar ancient hymns, or into fragments | 
of the new and glorious Ze Deum, which | 
some say Ambrose of Milan sang first by in- | 
spiration at the baptism of Augustine. Singing | 
through the sunshine and among the vines, | 
the home-born slaves bearing baskets full 


' of flowers, my mother, Antonia, and I, all | 


Christians ; I with one hand in my mother’s, 


'and with the other holding my own little 


votive garland, which we had twined together. 
How joyous everything seemed that resur- 
rection morning! Bountiful vines, not labo- 
riously trained, as those in your North, on 
stakes, but wandering in lavish luxuriance at | 
their own will from tree to tree or from | 
trellis to trellis, festooning all the hillsides 
in one leafy bower ; and then into the nar-'| 
row entrance, down the long flight of stone 
steps, long so carefully hidden from the per- | 
secutors, through the winding passage into 
the sepulchral chambers so familiar to us. 
On each side they lay asleep, my mother | 
told me, each narrow bed sealed with its own | 
slab, and on the slabs tender words rudely 
cut, often in the haste of pressing peril :— 


*€ Victorina, in peace and in Christ.” 

*¢ Arethusa, in God.” 

** Peace to thy soul, O Zosima.” 

*¢ Redempta, (O redeemed one), in peace.” 
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«¢ O Eucarpia, thou sleepest in peace.” 
“ O Philomena, in peace be thy spirit.” 
‘¢ Vivas Deo. Thou livest, mayest thou live, in God.” 


She read them to me. I have seen them 
often since and read them for myself, but 
they come back to me always in the tones of 
her voice. She used to say, “ Not a few of 
these were martyrs; they died in tortures. 
And those who laid them here and loved 
them dearly saw them suffer, Yet not a 
word of vengeance, not a word of the anguish. 
It was lost in the joy.” 

Well I remember the pressure of her hand 
as she stooped to point to me another inscrip- 
tion :— 

‘“‘Tnnocentius, an infant, sweet soul, who lived 
seven years, eight months.” 


“ Younger, my darling, than thou !” 

And then we came to the child whom I, 
an only child, used to appropriate as a kind 
of heavenly sister. 

This inscription, as were the greater num- 
ber, wasin Greek. ‘The early Roman Church 
was more Greek than Latin. 


“« Peace to Fortunata, our sweetest daughter.” 


And beside these tender words of farewell, 
they had cut a simple rude engraving of a 
child with a bunch of grapes in her hand 
sitting under leaves. 

To my childish imagination the rudeness 
of the carving was no hindrance. I saw that 
child ; I used to dream of her, under the trees 
of life in paradise, waiting for the parents to 
whom she was so sweet. 

They had met long since, my mother said, 
and found each other dearer and sweeter than 
ever. There I left my garland. ‘The child 
should not be forgotten even on earth. And 
then on to the open chambers, the walls 
covered with paintings. There was Orpheus 
charming the beasts with his lyre :— 

“Even thus,” she said, “ our Christ loves 
to win us by joy.” 

Doves, vines, music, as in my mother’s 
chamber, as in the luxuriant vineyards out- 
side. The Shepherd playing on the pipes to 
his sheep, gathered around him, or sitting 
watching them under a tree, as in the plea- 
sant fields outside. 

And lastly, we come to the two pictures of 
which she spoke to me most that day. One 
was of a woman standing with arms out- 
stretched and face lifted to heaven and open 
palms, as of one who knew that good gifts 
were to be poured into them. 

“Leta, my sweetest child,” she said, “ if 


ever I were taken away from thee, think of | 





me like that, looking up to God and praying 
for thy father and thee. ‘That is what I should 
be doing always.” 

I remember looking up to her with won- 
dering eyes. What could she mean? She 
would never let herself be taken from me, 
any more than she would let me be taken 
away from her! 

Yet I drew closer to her, pressing to her 
side until we came to the picture we loved 


best of all; the Shepherd with the little kid | 


on his shoulders, which Tertullian would 
have banished as giving too much hope to the 
fallen. 

The little kid, the little, wilful, lost, wild, 
wandering creature, with nothing to promise 
its being ever found, except that the shepherd 
delighted’ to seek the lost. 

And kneeling there with her arm around 
me, she whispered, “ My darling, that is what 
thy Lord is like; that is what He is always 
doing ; always, always that.” 

No more words. Only those two pictures 
breathed into my heart by the music of my 
mother's voice, by the music of her daily life. 
And so we sang the Zé Deum together, and 
left our flowers in the crypts, and went back 
through the galleries, up the stone steps, into 
the daylight, into the sunshine, which seemed 
to glow and burn and laugh like an imperial 
illumination as we went home through the 
vines, 

And after that for a long time the sunshine 
seemed wholly to depart from the world. 

My mother became too ill even to see 
me, until at last she was too ill for anything to 
hurt her any more, and I was taken into her 
chamber for the farewell. 

No last audible words, only one long last 
kiss, one long wistful look at me and at my 
father, as she held my hand and his together 
in her feeble, failing clasp. No last words, 
save a murmur on the dying lips which no 
one else could understand. 

But although I'never could say so to any 
one, lest I should hazard the inestimable 
treasure of that last message to doubt and 
debate, I felt sure I knew what she meant— 

“ Good Shepherd /” 1 felt sure she mur- 
mured “ Both/” 

Then came a time of darkness into 
my life, darkness that might be felt. The 


catacombs that are quarried under all our | 


homes opened beneath ours, and our brightest 
and best had to be borne thither. And it 
was long before I found light enough to see 
the words of faith and the pictures of hope 
and joy on the walls, But they did shine 
into my heart at last. 
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God who in divers manners spake of old | home from paganism, to come both together, 


unto our fathers, in the childhood of the | 
world, through dreams and visions, does still, | 


I think, speak so to the babes and children 
now. 
I had sobbed myself to sleep one night, 


to the Saviour and to her, and then to seek 
and to bring home as many more as I might. 
Children, do you also understand? For 
whatever else has to be learned or unlearned, 
this I am sure is true and will never have to 


and in the moming when the grey light was | be unlearned, only to be learned better and 
fast growing into the glow, between me and | better for ever, as we rise from step to step, 
the sky—whether in the little chamber, or | fromthelost to the found—from barely rescued 


outside in the sky—whether in a vanishing | 


dream, or itself a vision vanishing into day, 
I never knew,—my mother stood beside me, 
beautiful, erect, strong, and joyous—her eyes 
fixed on me in a long gaze, no longer helpless 
and wistful, but tender and protective as of 
old, and then, looking upwards to heaven, 
with outstretched arms, like the Orante, 
the praying matron of the catacombs, she 
seemed to float upward, and the words 
sounded in my ears, soft and clear as water 
slowly trickling into a deep well, “ Good 
Shepherd—Both.” 

And all that day I went in the joy of that 
thought, or dream, or vision. 

The two pictures she had so loved, the 
matron erect in the attitude of confiding, 
joyous prayer ; the Good Shepherd clasping 
round his shoulders the little wandering, wild, 
lost kid, came back to me, 

My mother was like one picture. 

Our Lord was like the other. 

My mother pleading for us with Christ. 

he Christ loving and caring for us as tenderly 
asmy mother, And I alittle motherless lamb, 
no more forlorn, but wrapped round still, 
always, with unutterable love. The world a 
wilderness, but still penetrated by indefati- 
gable love, secking, finding, and bringing 
home the lost. 

The Church, though still toiling through a 
wilderness, yet herself His flock, sought and 
found, that she might share for evermore, 
the toil of His seeking and the joy of His 
bringing home. - 

Heaven the fold, with all the weariness 
and peril past; but not the seeking or the 
bringmg home. For the Good Shepherd, 
whose heart was the fountain of all the love, 
the inspiration of all the seeking, was there ; 
and my mother was there, sharing his cares 
and asking Him to do what He delighted 
most to do for us, for us “ both.” 

It was in this way that through the blessed 
martyrs, and the eariy catacombs, and my 
mother, the Christian religion first penetrated 
my heart. It was in this way, through that 
dying farewell, that the purpose of my life 
| found me; not to make myself holy through 
the ascetic life, but simply to bring my father 





wanderers to be seekers of the lost and feeders 
of the sheep, and so on and on to deeper 
sympathy and fellowship with the Good 
Shepherd. For in the wilderness He is seek- 
ing and finding still, and in the fold He is 
leading them beside the living waters still, for 
ever. 

And now the twilight has grown to dusk ; 
and the hymn at the lighting of the lamps 
must be sung; the night-watchers must pre- 
pare for their watch by the sick, and the 
children be laid to sleep, that to-morrow’s 
work may begin with hearts and bodies fresh 
for work and praise. 

CHAPTER II. 

WHEN my mother was gone, I seemed first 
to learn that there was a world. Before, all 
had been home, and she the warmth at the 
heart of the home, and the home a warmth 
at the heart of the world, warming and illu- 
minating more or less all around. Now the 
home itself seemed to become a world of 
fortuitous atoms, full of contrasts and divi- 
sions ; of people kept close together, but few 
of them bound closely together ; of contrasts 
which involved collisions ; of things that had 
become mere unmeaning shapes, instead of 
ivory letters of a sacred language, the mean- 
ing having died out of them when they iell 
from her hands. The contrasts were sharp 
enough in our little world, in our little epi- 
tome of the great tumultuous Rome outside. 

My aunt Antonia was a Christian of 
another type from my mother. Perhaps 
another type of Christianity was, and is, to 
reign in the world. My father was not a 
Christian, I can scarcely say he was a 
Pagan. He recognised the beauty in all 
religions ; but he sacrificed in no temple. 
He thought my mother’s religion, like her- 
self, the loveliest thing in the world. But I 
believe he thought she had made it. 

‘She would have made the worship of the 
Syrian Astarte pure,” he said, “and the ser- 
vice of Moloch kind.” 

He admitted, however, that Christianity, 
her Christianity, had given a last tender per- 
fection to her character. “ Beautiful? No 
doubt her Christianity was beautiful. True? 
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Who could tell? True as far as it was 
beautiful, as all beauty is. For, what is 
beauty but the truth, or harmony, of each 
‘being to its idea ? 
history is true? 
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their spare pence between the public baths 


| and the games ; 


but he faithfully fulfilled her 


| dying wish. 


True as a history? What | 
What story of anything | 


keeps true ten years after it has hap- | 


pened? ‘True as a divine doctrine, to be 
lived and died for? What is divine doctrine ? 


The same, it might be, as divine ; but scarcely | 


the same for any two human believers. Cer- 


| tainly not the same for the two sisters, An- 


tonia and his Agnes.” 
To my mother (he thought) it meant love, 


; amusements. 


and patience, and joyful hope, and the Shep- | 
| of a lost joy, so that I instinetively kept out 
and duty a delight ; the Epicurean ideal, with | 


herd seeking the lost; goodness an instinct, 
itself for its embodiment. 


tian anchorets, and of Jerome, it meant re- 
nunciation, self-mortification, judgment, first 
on oneself, then on the world ; 
of virtue as a conflict ; the enemy being in 
her interpretation natural emotion of 
the heart. Instead of the Good Shepherd 
seeking the lost, the austere Judge, con- 


( demning the lost; heaven, a state where 


they neither marry nor are given in marriage, 

to be ushered in by earthquake, and blood, 

and fire ; hell, a state of eternal torture, which 

might be irrevocably fixed for any one by a 

mistake in translating a Greek abstract term 

into Latin, a language to which abstractions 
were unnatural. 

“ Did Christianity embrace both these doc- 
trines? This was possible. But then there 
must be as much room inside the Church 
outside ; and as little certainty. He 
wait a little outside, at all events, until 


< 
Tie 


saw at which it was best to enter. Being 
a Greek, it would be more for him 
to be wrong about a ap neg he could 


not, tie on a Roman, plead in ‘his < defence an 


To |} 


the Stoic ideal | 





inaccurate translation, or the incapacity of | 


the language.” 
Meantime Antonia went on fasting and 
praying in her solitary cell, and he saw the 


My father saw me seldom; his passion 
of grief for my mother’s loss, to him utter, 
and without hope, made the sight of me often 
intolerable to him. Whenever I saw him, he 
gave me a few passionate caresses, and he 
always took care that the most generous pro- 
vision shoukl be made for my dress and 
But I felt dimly that I crossed 
his path like a shadow or a ghost, that in 
his very caresses, there was a sense that 
he was but striving to embrace the shade 


of his way, and found the nearest approach 
to the old love and warmth, not in the lavish 
gifts my father provided for me, but in the 
bare cell of Antonia, where I felt wanted and 
welcomed. But oh! how I thirsted to be, 
not a shadow, but a light to him; thirsted 
for him to have some happiness in me. 

The sense of harmony passed out of my 
life with my mother; a peace, a tranquillity, 
a joyful buoyancy, which I found again ay 
in those primitive pictures in the catacombs, 
amd in the Holy Gospels. I lived in fact, 
and gradually became conscious that I lived, 
im a world of discord and combat, of storms 
and jars. 

Antonia’s combative assertion of her faith 
led my father to a more pronounced expres- 

i his. ‘To what he called her religion of 
“death in the present and life in the future,” 

posed his of lite im the present and 
Fo temo of the future. The festive 
images of the old Greek Paganism reap- 
peared on our walls and furniture, on our 


oa plates, and tables ; vine- 
eaths, and flowers; airy dancing ‘forms, 


poe a alee torches, cupids, or the infant 
Geeta : not, indeed, the base, degrading 
images of degraded Paganism, but those of 
the natural joys of exuberant life. He 


| shrank from what he called the coarse semi- 


rigid features and the emaciated form, but | 
| attended to record the weight of the fish and 


little knew how much of this sprang, not from 
severity, but from tender depths of’ anxious 
pity for himself. 


barbarian Roman feasts, estimated by their 
cost and their enormity, at which scribes 


_ game, and the rivalry consisted in the com- 
parative distances from which the viands 


That cell became now my refuge and my | had been brought, and the comparative prices 


school. 


Her own slaves had been emancipated, ac- | f 
cording to her dying request, and a benefac- | estimate their enjoyments by weight and 


tion given to each wherewithal to begin some | measure. 


calling. My father said it was little gain to 
any to transfer them from slavery to the ranks 
of the base, idle population of Rome, who 


lived on the imperial doles, and lavished | hired from the theatres. 


My mother’s chamber was deserted. | which had been paid for them. 


“ These Latins,” he used to say, “ can only 


Their very music is prized by the 
weight of the enormous organs they drag 
like thunder along the halls, and by the 
number of the mimes and dancing-girls 
Their music would 
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have seemed to Athens of old as the rumbling | Apennines nature herself was trained to 
| of camp waggons, and their pantomimes as| supply the painting, and sculpture, and 
| the rude jests of soldiers on a campaign. | music ; vines and flowering plants festooned 
They have invented nothing to amuse them-| the columns ; the portico framed a gallery of 
| selves save the fights with men and wild | picturesof hills, and woods, and streams; birds, 
| beasts in the arena.” | never disturbed, sang among the copses in 
| The vulgarities of appreciation by quantity | the garden; the coo of the doves sounded low 
were his detestation. Our whole home might | and soft from the depth of the woods; and 
have been placed in one of the halls of some of | in the garden a cool stream from deep | 
the rich freedmen ; but the carving of every | sources in the mountain babbled over a 
column, the colour of every mosaic had been | pebbly bed into a great stone basin, from 
carefully chosen. And in our villa on the |which it plashed with a delicious sound 
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of abundance into a deep pool shaded by | festivities. Christians were invited to them 
oranges and fig-trees. “Beauty,” he said, | as well as Pagans, if they were men of culti- 
ennobles. Luxury debases. Beauty was | vation. He even had clerical guests, who could 
the worship of the old free Greeks, or, at give such polished invitations into the Church 
least, of old free Athcns.” It was certainly | as that which one of the pagan pontiffs met 
his. by the reply, “I have no objection to make 
To share these delights he used to invite | myself a Christian at once, if you will make 
small congenial companies of Greeks, who | me Bishop of Rome.” 
shared in his contempt for dull and dege-| The wealthy Christians of those days were | 
nerate Rome, and of young Romans who| very tolerant of wealthy Pagans. Conver- 
fancied themselves refined into Greeks by | sions were to be effected in masses, in tribes, 
ridiculing the bad taste of their compatriots. | in nations. In private life religion must take its 
There was never any noisy rioting at these | chance with other accidents of birth or breed- 
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ing. Christianity, in conquering Paganism, 
had, like Rome in conquering Greece, 
been partially reconquered. The whole 
tone had become secular; the whole hori- 
zon had become once more limited to 
earth. 

Nevertheless the conflict between good 
and evil continued, as it always will, since 
the Divine Lord has been born into the 
world, and has left it, first by dying, and then 
by ascending, to be the victorious battle-field 
of those who follow Him. 


The majority of the Christians of Rome 
lived much like the Pagans. But in cells like 
Antonia’s, the higher life breathed afresh, 
and there the noblest things of the expiring 
Paganism as well as of Christianity were kept 
alive. 

Old stoical Rome, old heroic Rome, as wel? 
as the martyr-spirit of the early Church, sur- 
vived in the little band of men and women 
of which Antonia was one, whose chief centre 
was in the palace of the widowed lady, Mar. 
| cella, on the Aventine. 








THE WIDOW’S 


MITES. 


\ JHO met His tearful eyes— 
What made His bosom with high pleasure swell ? 
When to the Temple, with dark prophecies, 
He breathed His sad farewell ? 


A woman, who had known 
The chiefest sorrow in life’s chequered lot, 
With none to help, poor, friendless, and alone, 
Had sought the holy spot, 


To cast her load of care 
On Him, whose pity makes the mourner glad, 
And now He asked of her, she did not spare, 
She gave Him all she had, 


Weighed in the world’s false scale 
How light the gift! but, in the balance true 
Those sordid pieces told another tale, 

And wore another hue. 


The rich men gave their gold, 
Then homeward went, in raiment choice and fine, 
For them no want, no empty grate and cold, 

No fast from meat and wine; 


But homeward she returned 
To a bleak moon-lit chamber, bare and rude, 
Her fire, the love alone that in her burned, 
God’s will her only food. 


And so the widow's mites 
By man despised, were pearls of costly price 
In His esteem, whose piercing eye delights 


To see self-sacrifice ; 


And now, before His throne, 

She reaps in joy the harvest of her pains, 

And marvels how such sheaves of light have grown 
From her few scattered grains. 


O Thou that hearest prayer ! 
May I so leave my tribute in the aisle ; 
May I so give as though I saw thee there, 
So win a Saviour’s smile ! 


GEORGE S. OUTRAM, 
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SLAVERY ON THE GOLD COAST. 


BELIEVE that until the outbreak of the 
late Ashantee war, and the consequent | 
influx of Europeans to the Gold Coast, it was | 
not generally known in Great Britain that | 
slavery flourished to such an alarming extent 
in the British Protectorate, and that it was | 
tacitly allowed, if not countenanced, by the | 
Colonial Government, It is difficult to be- | 
lieve that England, after having taken the | 
lead in the abolition of slavery, and sacri- | 
ficing the prosperity of her West Indian 
colonies to this end, should have allowed | 
this inhuman traffic to exist on the Gold 
Coast under the very guns of the British 
forts. It was well known in England that 
two fleets were kept up, one on the east and 
one on the west coast of Africa, solely for 
the purpose of repressing slavery, and the 
unsuspecting taxpayer naturally thought that 
the work was done effectually ; but he was 
mistaken. The African squadrons only inter- 
fered with the exportation of slaves, and con- 
fined their operations to the capture of a few 
slave dhows: as for what took place on 
shore, it was not their concern. 

The only explanation that can be brought 
forward to account for this state of things 
having been allowed to continue on the 
Gold Coast is, that the existence of slavery 
there was unknown to the British public 
at large; and this seems the more reason- 
able from the fact that, now that it is known, 
active measures are being taken for its 
total abolition. It is said that slavery, as 
it exists on the Gold Coast, is seen in its 
most favourable aspect, and that it is do- 
mestic slavery. It is also asserted that there 
is, and can be, no exportation of slaves. 
This is true as regards slaves being sent 
away by sea from any portion of the Gold 
Coast, as our cruisers effectually prevent that ; 
but it is not true that a slave from Cape Coast 
Castle cannot be sent to Whydah, Denkerah, 
Wassaw, Ashantee, or any other native state, 
or vice versa ; and, in fact, such sales of slaves 
irequently do take place between the native 
chiefs of these and other states. 





The natives of the Gold Coast have been 
for ages so accustomed to regard slavery as | 
a national institution, and to know no dif- | 
ferent state of things, that the position of a | 
slave has not the same repulsive aspect with | 
them as with us. 
Samuel Baker show that slavery is dominant 
throughout almost the whole continent of 


Africa, and it may be said to be one of the| 


The late researches of Sir | | 


fundamental prineiples of African nations. 
On the Gold Coast little or no disgrace is 
| attached to slavery; fathers sell their chil- | 
dren, elder brothers the younger, and the | 


| 
| 
| 


| social condition of women is one of servitude. | 


Then there is the custom of pawning. If | 
a man is in debt, and isnot able, or does not | 
care, to pay, he gives one of his children to 
his creditor as a pawa—that is really as a | 
|slave. This pawn remains with the creditor 
until the debt is paid, the debt itself or its 
interest being in no way diminished by the 
services performed by the pawn. Thus it 
may happen that a boy is given as a pawn | 
by his father, and at the father’s death the | 
debt is still unpaid; then, unless the eldest 
brother of the deceased, who inherits the 
property, and also the debts, of the dead 
man, pays up the amount, the unfortunate 
pawn most probably remains in servitude all 
his life, marries as.a pawn, and has children, 
all of whom are regarded as the property of 
his master. No doubt in this way hundreds 
of individuals have become slaves who were 
originally free, and their number must have 
kept increasing; for although a pawn is 
liberated upon his paying the amount for 
which he has been pawned, with the interest, 
his opportunities of obtaining money in his 
servile condition are so seldom, that but few 
are ever able to avail themselves of this 
method of obtaining freedom. This system 
of pawning was, till lately, so far recognised | 
by the government on the Gold Coast, that 
if 4 pawn ran away from his master he could | 
be summoned before a European magistrate, | 
and compelled to return; and any person 
who assisted a pawn to escape from his 
master was liable to be punished. 

With the natives on the Gold Coast, as 
with most barbarous nations, women are 
mere drudges and slaves, and are regarded 
as property in the same category as houses, 
goods, &c. A man, perhaps, wants a wife, 
and perchance has fixed upon a lady whom 
he thinks would suit him. He wastes no 
time in the, to him, useless forms of court- 
ship, and probably deems it unnecessary even 
to ask the lady’s consent; but goes to the 
father of the woman he chooses, inquires her 
price, and purchases her from him, the price 
which he thus pays being termed “ head 
money.” This “head money” is a sum 
which is agreed upon between the buyer and 
seller, and varies from two or three dollars to 
forty, and but rarely exceeds the latter sum. 
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When the “ head money” has been paid, the 
bridegroom dispenses with all further cere- 
mony, conducts his bride to his house, and 
she is then, according to native laws, his 
wife. Perhaps after the wife has become 
settled in her new abode the husband finds 
that she does not suit him; either she does 
not do the work properly, will not hoe corn, 
is quarrelsome or unfaithful. In this case 
the husband takes his wife back to her father, 
states his cause of complaint, and hands her 
over to him again, receiving back the “ head 
money” which he originally paid for her ; 
and the woman becomes once more her 
father’s property, and is ready to be disposed 
of to the next bidder. In the event of a 
woman bringing a complaint of cruelty against 
her husband, she is allowed to leave him, 
provided she can produce witnesses to sup- 
port her statements, and the husband forfeits 
the “ head money” he paid for her. When 
a man dies, the heir inherits, with the other 
articles of “vertu,” the wives of the dead 


man, whom he either keeps as his own wives | 
or sells to some one else; the wishes of the | 


women never being consulted in the matter. 

A slave-owner, according to native customs, 
holds the power of life and death over his 
slaves, but not over pawns. ‘This power is 
seldom put in force in the Protectorate, 
owing to the fear of punishment from the 
Colonial Government, which would naturally 
consider any such executions as murders, 
though the natives themselves would not; 
but it is commonly believed that when slaves 
become old and decrepid, and consequently 
useless for work, they are sold privately by 
their owners to the kings of Denkera, Adansi, 
or Wassaw, in which states human sacrifices 
still take place, to be sacrificed at some great 
“custom” or festival. One instance of a 
slave having been put to death by her master 
in the British Protectorate is known to me, 
and the facts are as follows :— 

During the Ashantee War a Commendah 
woman, named Kessinah, left her native 
place and went to live in a village in the 
Chama bush. The Ashantees at that time 
were in great force in the neighbourhood of 
Chama, and were in the habit of putting to 
death, or heavily fining, all persons whom 
they supposed to be favourably disposed to- 
wards the English rule. The Commendah 
people, to use their own expression, were 
totally English, and the woman Kessinah ran 
great risks in thus having gone to the Chama 
bush ; however, as she had been married to a 
Chama man, none of the people there ac- 
quainted the Ashantees with the fact that 








she had originally come from Commendah, 
the hotbed of anti-Ashanteeism. However,a 
slave woman belonging to a Chama man, 
named Cudjo-Totoo, unable to keep her own 
counsel, went and reported to the Ashantee 
chiefs that Kessinah had come from Com- 
mendah. Then the chiefs, looking upon her 
as an enemy, seized her and sentenced her to 
death, but eventually allowed her to purehase 
her life for thirty-six ounces of gold dust, 
gold dust .being current at three pounds 
twelve shillings per ounce on the Gold Coast. 
After the war, when the Ashantees had all 
gone away, and the Chama people, having 
had their town destroyed, had suddenly 
awakened to the evil of their ways, and had 
returned to their allegiance and the British 
flag, Kessinah summoned Cudjo-Totoo before 
the King of Chama and the Chief Dontoh to 
recover her thirty-six ounces of gold dust. 
The decision of the chiefs at the native trial 
was that Cudjo-Totoo was responsible for the 
actions of his slave, and as his slave had 
caused the woman Kessinah to be unjustly 
fined, he must repay her the money. Cudjo- 
Totoo paid up eighteen ounces of gold dust, 
and arranged for time to pay the rest. Then 
he went home, beat and cruelly treated his 
slave, called a man named Ebbin-wah-ahin 
(which cognomen being interpreted, means 
“ A poor silly fellow, who is no good to any- 
body”), and told him to kill her. It is un- 
necessary to speak of the unhappy woman’s 
agonized cries and entreaties for mercy. 
Ebbin-wah-ahin knocked her down and 
trampled on her, and while Cudjo-Totoo held 
her down the former tied her hands and feet 
together, and then proceeded to saw her head 
off with a rusty knite. Three men were look- 
ing on during the proceeding, but, with the 
customary apathy of the noble savage, did 
not think it worth their while to interfere. 
Not long after this occurrence Cudjo-Totoo 
was summoned before the district magistrate 
at Secondee for debt ; but instead of appear- 
ing on the day appointed he ran away to 
Elmina, and told the commandant at that 
place that he could not return to Chama, 
because the people there would extort money 
from him. If he had made no complaint at 
Elmina, the fact of the murder of his slave 
would most probably never have transpired; 
but in consequence of what he had said, he 
was sent back to Secondee in order that the 
affair might be investigated; inquiries were 
instituted, and then the crime was first heard 
of. Cudjo-Totoo said a man had a perfect 
right to kill his slave if he hiked: it was 
country fashion. I asked the three eye- 
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witnesses of the deed why they did not inter- 
fere to save the woman’s life, and they re- 
plied that it was not their “ palaver.” I am 
afraid this sort of thing is of too frequent 
occurrence for it to cause much remark among 
the natives, and it is impossible to say how 
many similar murders may take place in the 
Protectorate during the year, as it was quite 
by accident that this one was discovered, and 
no doubt there are many more which never 
become known to the authorities. 

The resident traders at Cape Coast Castle, 
most of whom are people of colour, possess 
many native children, whom they obtain 
principally as pawns from their debtors. The 
ladies of the family take these pawned girls 
with them as attendants when they go out for 
a walk, and it is no uncommon thing to see 
a Cape Coast lady (?) followed by six or 
eight young girls, each of them being dressed 
in the gayest cotton print, and decked out 
with gold necklets, bracelets, and anklets, the 
property, of course, of the mistress. These 
pawns are frequently let out to Europeans as 
servants, the owner, of course, receiving the 
wages which are paid. 

‘The slave is not considered responsible for 
his aetions except to his master, and the 
master is answerable for his slave’s actions to 
the public in general. When five men were 
massacred by the Fantees at Cape Coast Castle, 
who suspected that they were Ashantees, 
another man who was with them was not 
molested on account of his beinga slave. It 
was usual during the late war to speak of the 
Fantee as a gentle, timid sort of individual, 
who almost trembled at the sight of blood ; 
but from the following account it will be seen 
that the Fantee lacks nothing but the oppor- 
tunity to develope a ferocity and other amiable 
characteristics equal to those possessed by 
his savage foe the Ashantee. 

Prince Ansah, uncle to the present King 
of Ashantee, was, when quite a boy, sent to 
Cape Coast Castle as a hostage. ‘Thence he 
was sent.to England, received some sort of 
education, and was granted an annuity. On 
his return to the Gold Coast he continued to 
live at Cape Coast Castle, making, however, 
occasional journeys to Coomassie. At the 
outbreak of the Ashantee War, Prince Ansah 
was regarded with great hatred by the Fan- 
tees on account of his Ashantee birth, and 
before long a proclamation was issued which 
gave them an opportunity of injuring him. 
The order was to the effect that all Ashantees 
in the town were at once to leave it, and all 
servants of that race were to be sent away. 





Prince Ansah had several Ashantee servants 
whom he is stated to have sent away in com- 
pliance with the order, with the exception of 
one man, who had been with him many years, 
and who was tacitly permitted to be an ex- 
ception to the general rule of expulsion. 

One afternoon a crowd of Fantees sud- 
denly rushed into Prince Ansah’s house, 
searched the premises, and presently appeared 
with five prisoners whom they asserted to be 
Ashantees. The five men were hustled and 
dragged down to the beach, which was only 
about one hundred yards distant, and then 
the crowd gathering round them forced them 
down upon their knees, while self-appointed 
executioners hacked the heads of four of 
them with old cutlasses. After some parley 
the fifth prisoner was allowed to go away on 
account of his being a slave, and therefore 
not responsible for what he did. A woman 
had persisted in beheading one of the four to 
revenge herself for the loss of her husband, 
who had been decapitated by the Ashantees 
some little time before. At this stage of the 
proceedings some officers, who had heard a 
confused account of what was taking place, 
came in sight, and the mob quickly dispersed. 
The officers descended to the beach, only to 
find four headless trunks lying on the sand ; 
the heads had already been carried away as 
trophies. While they were standing by the 
bodies another crowd of natives came rush- 
ing down on to the beach at some little dis- 
tance, pushing and dragging along with them 
another unfortunate wretch. The officers ran 
towards the place as fast as they could, but 
the crowd closed immediately round the vic- 
tim, and before they could get sufficiently 
near to interfere, there was a slight motion 
among the people, a confusion of shouts, and 
a bleeding head was tossed up in the air. It 
was all over, and another headless corpse 
was left on the sand. In the meantime 
another body of Fantees, with an eye to 
plunder, had sacked Prince Ansah’s house, 
and the place was totally ruined. In the 
evening a rumour circulated through the town 
to the effect that the five men who had been 
beheaded had been discovered in the Prince’s 
house with loads of powder and muskets 
ready to start for the Ashantee camp. The 
day following these executions an inquest was 
held upon the bodies, and a verdict of wilful 
murder was returned against some persons 
unknown, but nobody was ever tried jor the 
crime. Such is the “effete and gentle” Fantee, 
and such are the results of slavery wherever: 
it has hold, A, B. ELLIS. 
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sad M ANY were the thoughts that filled my 
mind at that time, as I walked along 
the streets of Toronto, and looked at the fine 
buildings and stores full of wonderful and 
expensive things. ‘ How rich and powerful 
is the English nation!’ I thought. ‘Why is it | 
that their religion does not go on and increase | 
faster?” When I entered the place where 
the speaking paper” (newspaper) “is made, 
I saw the great machines by which it is done, 
and by which the papers are folded. I thought, | 
‘ Ah, that is how it 1s with the English nation, 
every day they get more wise, every day they 
find out something new. The Great Spirit 
blesses them and teaches them all these 
things because they are Christians, and follow 
the true religion. Would that my people 


were enlightened and blessed in the same | 


way.’ 
“The next day was the day of prayer, and 


I went to the big wigwam where the children | 


assemble to be taught. I stood up and 
spoke to them, and told them how much I 
desired that my children should be taught in 
the same way, and have such a beautiful wig- 
wam to assemble in, where they might hear 
about God and his Son Jesus Christ. It re- 
joiced my heart to hear them sing. After this 
I entered the great house of prayer” (the 
cathedral). “I was in Toronto when the first 
one was there. Since that time it had been 
burnt down and rebuilt, and then all burnt 
down again, and yet now it stands here larger 
and grander than before. ‘The white people,’ 


I said to myself, ‘have plenty of money ; if | 


they knew how poor my people are, surely 


they would give more of their money to | 
build a house for us where our children may | 


be taught.’ I could not understand the words | 
of the service, but my heart was full of | 
thoughts of God, and I thought how good a 
thing it was to be a Christian, and I rejoiced | 
that I had heard of the love of Christ, who | 
died for His red children as well as for the | 
pale faces, for He is not ashamed, we know 
now, to call us brothers. During the few 
days we remained in Toronto I was out 
nearly all the time with Mr. Wilson, collect- 
ing money at the people’s wigwams. I am 
an old man of seventy winters, and I cannot 
walk about as much as I could when I was 
young; so he got a waggon, and we drove 
I thought some of the 
people were very good. One woman gave us ten 


| appealed to them to help us. 


CHIPPEWAY INDIANS. 
2 


dollars, but many of them gave us very little, 
and somewould not give us anythingatall. One 
evening the people of the big town assembled 
together to hear mespeak. The Honourable 
W. B. Robinson, who has always been a 
great friend of the Indians, was the leader. 
I told the people all that was in my heart, and 
At the close of 


| the meeting the men took plates round for 


money. I watched the people giving. The 
women gave the most. I think that women 
| have more love for religion thanmen. They 
told me the collection amounted to twenty- 
one dollars. I did not say anything, but the 
thought in my breast was, ‘ This is too little, 
this is not enough to make religion increase.’ 
Now I had only one thing more to do before 
I returned again to my own wigwam at Gar- 
| den River, and that was to visit our old black- 
coat Chance on the river of the Mohawks, I 
wished to shake hands with him once more, 
and I wished to see his wigwam and mark the 
spot in my mind, so that I should be able to 
find him if at any future day I might want to 
see him. I told the black-coat, McMurray, 
what my desire was ; and then he and Wilson 
talked together in the English tongue; and 
presently McMurray said to me, ‘ The black- 
coat, Wilson, thinks it is not good for you to 
go home too fast. Between this place and 
Chance’s wigwam there are two big towns 
which you must pass through, and the black- 
coat, Wilson, wishes you to stop a day or two 
at each, so that you may speak to the people, 
and rouse them up, and collect a little more 
money. I also myself think that the plan is 
good, and advise you to listen to his words.’ 
“] replied that my reason for wishing to 
| hasten home was that I might cut the hay,.so 
that my cows might have food to eat in the 
| winter, and I feared that it would soon be too 
late if I delayed much longer ; still, if it was 
necessary for me to do so, I would consent. 
So, instead of going at once to see the black- 
coat, Chance, we journeyed a short distance 
only, and arrived at an inland town” (St. 
Catherine’s), “‘ where was a spade-dug river” 
| (the Welland Canal), “and plenty of sail-ships 
| and fire-ships. 
| At the feeding-wigwams” (hotels) “ in this 
town they did not seem to like us very well, 
and from two of them we were turned away. 
I did not know the reason, but I thought in 
my mind, ‘These people are not the right 
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sort of Christians, or they would not refuse | chief I had a right to speak on behalf of my 
us shelter.’ | poor people, for the land the white men now 
“ The black-coat in this town” (Rev. H. | held was the land of my fathers ; and now 
Holland) “was very good to us indeed. We | that the white man was pow erful, and the 
were both of us strangers to him, and yet he | Indian was weak, the Indian had a right to 
received us as if we were old friends. He in-| look to him for help and support. As I 
vited us to his wigwarn, and we drank tea with | closed my speech I looked around last of all 
his wife and daughters. This black-coat’s | upon the children ; for I wished my eyes last 
wife seemed to me to be a very good woman, | of all to rest upon these white children who 
and full of love. She told me that she came | had received the benefit of education and 
from a far country, many days’ journey to the | Christian instruction ; and I gave them my 
south, beyond the Big-knives’ land, where the | beaver-skin to keep in their school, so that 
sun is very hot, and the land inhabited by | they might always remember my visit and 
strange Indians. I thought it was because think upon my words. 
she came from this far country that she was “On the second day of the week, early in 
different from the women who lived here, and | the morhing, we entered the fire-waggon to go 


perhaps it was her having known these strange | to the riv er of the Mohawks. I was greatly | 


Indians long ago that made her so good to | rejoiced to see Mr. Chance once more, and 
me now. She gave me money to buy a | also his wife and children. I remained with 
shawl for my wife, and my heart warmed | them three days. 
towards her. I tried to think what present I| “When the day came for me to leave, the 
could make to her, and I told her I had a | black-ecat, Chance, took me m his waggon 
beaver-skin with me, whiclf I atways carried | to the place where the fire-waggons start, and 
to put under my feet when I sat. I asked | sent a wire-message to Wilson to be ready to 
her if she would accept it, but she would not | meet me when I arrived. 
take it. “T sat in the fire-waggon, arid smoked my 
“The day after our arrival at the inland | pipe, and rejoiced in my mind that my work 
town wé went from wigwam to wigwam asking | was now over, and I should soon return to 
the white people for mioney. Most of them | my people. For many hours I travelled, and 
seemed too busy with their buying and sell- | the sun had already sunk in the west, and I 
ing to listen tous. The w hite people again | thought I must be nearly arrived at Ahmuje- 
gathered together to hear what I had to say | wunoong, when the fire-waggon chief came 
to them. After the meeting a collection was | to look at my little paper; and then he 
taken up, but it was too little money. There looked at me and shook his head, and I under- 
were several ‘plates, but they only contained | stood I had come the wrong way. Presently 





twelve dollars. Ef Jesus loves his red chil- | the fire-waggon stood still, and the chiei 


dren as you believe He loves the white | beckoned me to get out, and he pointed to 
people, did He not give his life for them ? | the west, and made signs by which I under- 
and is that all that they will give to help to | stood that I must now wait for the fire- -waggons | 
tell our poor Indian people, away on the | going towards the sun-rising, and in them re- 
Great Chippeway Lake, of his love? Re-| turn part of the way back. I stayed at this 
ligion will not increase unless the white people | place about one hour. It seemed to be a 
give more. |large town, with many big chimneys and 

“The whole of the day following Mr. | plenty of smoke, and there was the smell of 
Wilson and myself went from wigwam to wig- | oil. By-and-by the fire-waggons approached, 


wam, asking for money to help the Indians on | coming from where the sun had set; and a || 
the Great Chippeway Lake. We also entered | man told me to get in. It was midnight |} 


a long wigwam where live the chiefs who own | when I reached Pahkatequayang ” (London), 
all the fite-waggons. We saw the gteat fire- | “and they let me go into the wire-house and 
waggon chief, and he spoke kind words to ts, | lie down to sleep. I slept well all night, and 
and ‘gave us a’paper on which it was written | early in the morning a man beckoned to me 
that we were to pay no money at all on our | that the fire-waggons were ready to start for 
way back to Sarnia. In the evening the | Sarnia, and showed me which way to go 
white people met together in the teaching| “ Thus I at length got back to ‘Sarnia, and 
wigwam, and there were so many of them that | | was glad to lie down and rest in Mr. Wilson’: 
they had no more room to sit, and I spoke to | wigwam ; and now I am waiting for the fire- 
them and told them the thoughts of my heart. | ship to come, and as soon as it comes I shall 
This time I spoke more boldly than I had | go on board and return straight back home 
done before. I told them that as an Indian | | to my people. 
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“The black-coat, Wilson, has asked me to 
let him write down all this that I have told 
him, so that it may be made into a book and 
read by everybody. And I hope that by-and- 
by all the white people will see this book, 
and that their hearts will be warmed towards 
the poor ignorant Indians who live on the 
shores of the Great Chippeway Lake. 

““We have collected three hundred dollars, 
but three hundred dollars is not enough to 
make religion increase. If we had but the 
worth of one of those big wigwams of which 
I saw so many in Toronto, I think it would 
be enough to build a big teaching-wigwam at 
Garden River, and h to send teachers 
also to the shores of the Great Chippeway 
Lake. I must have something done for my 
people before I die; and if I cannot get what 
I feel we ought to have from the great chiefs 
of this country, I am determined to go to the 
far-distant land acress the sea, and talk to 
the son of our great Mother, the Prince of 
Wales, who became my friend during his visit 
to Canada, and gave me my medal, and who, 
I believe, will still befriend me if I tell him 
what my people need.” 


Will not these simple words: of the old 
chief, who still lives at Garden River, watch- 
ing with great interest the completion of his 
desire, touch some hearts which have hitherto 
given no thought to the spiritual wants of the 
Red Indians, and incline’them to add a stone 
to the building now bemg erected on the 
shores of the Chippeway Lake? 

Mr. Wilson finally determined to leave the 
church at Sarnia under the care of at or- 
dained catechist, the Rev. Mr, Jacobs, and to 
remove with his family to'Garden River, where 
he felt he was called @ take charge of the 
mission, which would otherwise have been 
given up. The Church Missionary Society 
agreed to maintam the Garden River mission 
for a year, after which time it became, and 
still is, dependent on funds raised by friends 
in England, supplemented by a grant from 
the Colonial and Continental Church Society. 


| dian servants, refused to go unless she might 
always dine with her master and mistress ! 

| After many fruitless endeavours they were 

finally obliged to go without servants at all. 


375 | 


The Indians gave them a very hearty wel- | 


come back; Little Pine was flourishing his | 


cold of this winter was very severe. 
zero. 


on the sitting-room carpet one morning from 
some water spilt the day before ; then a beer- 
barrel bursts and floods the room ; the poor 


over quite white, standing with their backs 


of the par windows on to the carpets, 
and on the family’s sitting down to breakiast 
has to be brushed off the chairs. Such are 
among the migordi 
| life in the fat Rorth, 

On Christmasday Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
| drove to Sanit Ste. Marie for morning service. 
| They returned on the ice, which in most 
places is a foot and a half thick, but here and 
there it is rotten, and they had the misfortune 
to break through it. The glass was nearly down 
te zero, and the horse was a quarter of an hour 
in the water before assistance came. Brandy 
had to be poured down her throat, or she would 
have died. A woman first came to their 
assistance from a cottage on the shore, bring- 
ing a cord; then some Indians arrived with 
ropes, and pushing back the sleigh they suc- 
ceeded at last in dragging out the poor mare, 
who was much exhausted, but she soon re- 
| covered ané@ trotted off home. Mr. Wilson’s 
| knowledge of medieie proved of great value 
| to him at thig time im enabling him to visit 
many Roman Catholic Indians and others, 
and while giving them medical aid he was 
able to to them the words of life, which 
they might otherwise never have heard. Christ- 
mas festivities were not forgotten. A feast 








pinched up; snow drifts throwgh the cracks | 


Just before Mr. Wilson’s departure from Sarnia | was given to a hundred Indians, followed by 
he had the pleasure of seeing a little brick | a Christmas-tree and magic-lantern. The 
church, which cost three hundred pounds, | Indians decorated their church with ever- 
opened by the Bishop of Huron: a school-| greens and fir and candles, and they joined 
house and parsonage ‘he had already built | heartily in praise and thanksgiving for the 





there. Large supplies of food of every kind, 
barrels of flour, apples, potatoes, and groce- 
nies, had to be taken up with them in prepa- 
ration for the long winter. One great trouble 
arose from the impossibility of getting ser- 
vants to accompany them so far north. One 
cook, with the usual independence of Cana- 


gladsome news of peace and good-will to 
men, which the return of Christmas brings to 
all. The arrival of the mail is a great event 
in that far-off land. Two men walk on snow 
shoes, and two dogs pull the sleigh along 
with the mail-bags. They travel about two 
hundred and fifty miles to Georgian Bay, 





| crooked stick in the air; all were shouting | 
their salutations, and running along the bank | 
waving hats, hands, and handkerchiefs. The | 
The jf 
thermometer at one time stood at 36° below | 
Huge fires were kept up night and | 
day, and yet a solid block of ice was found | 


horse and cows in the stable are all frosted | 


ts:of a missionary’s | 
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where they are met by the stage. It takes | times the mail is lost through the ice break- 
them seven or eight days each way. They | ing, and the poor men are drowned. 

go along at a jogging pace, and at night| The moneyraised by Little Pine amounted 
camp out in the snow. How should we, | only to sixty pounds ; and when the ice broke, 
who in London or Edinburgh are accus-| and spring began to appear, Mr. Wilson de- 
tomed to ten or twelve deliveries a day, be| cided on going to England to collect the 
content with letters once in six weeks ? Some-' remainder of the funds for building the insti- 
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Arrival of the Mail. 


tution. The Indians desired that one of their} It was in June, 1872, that the chief first 


chiefs should accompany him, and plead his | set foot on English ground. During his six | 


own cause with the pale faces. They assem- | weeks’ stay in England he was a very pleasant 
bled in council, and, by a unanimous vote, | visitor, and though among so much that must 
Buhkwujjenene (“man of the desert”), Little | have been strange and novel, with the calm 
Pine’s brother, was elected to go as their| dignity and self-possession of his race, he 
representative. They sold an ox, and gave | seldom expressed any surprise, though nothing 
the proceeds to help in defraying the ex-| escaped his observation. None who saw him 
penses of his journey. will forget his tall, fine figure, clad in a blanket- 
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| to the fire-water, no one to tend or care for | years of age the Gospel was first preached in | 
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coat and mocassins, with his scalping-knife | the graceful movements of his hands, as he 
hanging from his belt, and a skunk-skin, the | pleaded for his people. He often related the 
badge of his race, always worn round the left | story of his own boyhood, his mother’s death, 
arm ; the earnest expression of his face, and | his forlorn state, his father being given over 


| 








Arranging to sell a cow. 
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The Chief at a Garden Party. { 


him; no house, no bed, no place to sleep | his neighbourhood. For many months he 

excepting by his drunken father’s side. Then | listened in vain to the message, the preacher's 

would follow the touching history of his | words, as he said, “ going in at one ear, and 

conversion. When rather more than twenty | out at the other.” One evening, after hearing 
IV. N.s. 27 
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the missionary preach, as he was returning to 
his home, he was greatly impressed by the 
beauty of the sunset, the crimson and golden 
clouds made the heavens seem to him as 
though on fire, and the words he had heard 
suddenly came to his mind about the judg- 
ment-day and the Son of Man coming in his 
glory. Awestruck, he fell upon his knees in 
the lonely bush, and offered up his first real 
prayer. Then and there he gave his heart to 
God; and he has now for thirty-eight years 
lived an earnest and consistent Christian life. 
Very touching also was the account of his sub- 
sequent illness, his father’s coming one evening 
to his bedside and saying, “ My son, I see 
that you must die, I know that you cannot 
live. Now listen, my son, to my words, and 
know before you are parted from. me that 
your poor father is a Christian. If you live 
to behold the morning light, you will see your 
father go to the missionary’s house, and my 
other sons and daughters with me, and my 
grandchildren also. We are determined all of 
us now to become Christians.” 

Every Sunday during his stay at Islington 
the Chief went to church, and, with his Chip- 
peway Prayer-book, was able to join in the 
services ; and he knelt at the Lord’s table, 
joining with his English fellow-Christians in 
commemorating his Saviour’s death. 

Many objects of interest were shown to 
him ; the underground railway, the Arsenal 
at Woolwich, Westminster Abbey, the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, where, to his great delight, he 
saw a Canadian thrush, and taking off his hat 


to it made it a profound salutation, “‘ You must | 


not think that I do not admire your beautiful 
houses,” he said one day while walking through 
the London streets, “‘ because I do not say 
much. I think about thena im my heart.” At 
the opening of the Bethnal Green Museum 
he was much gratified by the kind notice of 
the Prince of Wales, who xeeognised the 
medal he had given him im Canada, and 
shook hands warmly with him, ‘The great 
object of his visit to Englamd was never for- 
gotten. Almost every day he addressed a 
meeting, and pleaded for his people, until he 
was sometimes quite worn out. At the close of 
a meeting he would often put en the Indian 
war-dress and feathers, which he had worn in 





old times, and sing some of the war-songs 
and smoke the pipe of peace, to the great 
interest of the audience. The thought of his 
wife and children seemed often present to 
his mind, and towards the close of his visit 
he had a great longing for his home. He 
often spoke of his little girl Liquette, and he 
received with great pleasure many presents. 
for her and his other children from the dif- 
ferent friends whom he visited. He was 
greatly encouraged by the sum of eight hun- 
dred pounds being collected before his de- 
parture, and this soon mounted up to a 
thousand pounds. He left England in 
August, bearing with him many kind remem- 
brances in the shape of blankets, warm shawls, 
and numerous other presents. 


Shestly after his return home he wrote, in | 


Chippeway, to one of his English friends. 
This is the translation :— 


“My peLovep BroTHER,—I love you this | 
day even as the day when I saw you. When 


I first reached Garden River I was very sad 
indeed, for while I was away some whom I 








loved had died. Five men altogether were || 


dead. 
again. Perhaps some day you will come to 
my country; but, if this should not take 
place, may we see each other in that land 
where there is no sadness. My brother, I 


tell you, I still do what I have always done 


since I began to pray. I kneel down every 


morning and evening and pray that we may | 


enjoy those blessings which will never end, 
for the sake of our Saviour, our Lord Jesus. 
Great thanks to you all that you took such 
care of me in your wigwam. 


home aeross the great water. The shipmen 


were very kind to me. My Saviour Jesus was. | 
I wish to love Jesus. | 


very gracious to me. 
who is so good, I ask you to help me by 


I will tell you | 
a little how I was on the fire-boat coming | 


I do not expect ever to see you |! 
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praying for me that I may always love Him |! 
as long as I live, Tell this to all my friends. |; 


It is indeed good that we should help one 
another. I salute you. Iam, 
‘* BUHKWUJJENENE.” 


With his mark—a stork—his. sign among | 


the Chippeway tribe. 
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PROVIDENCE. 
“© Lord, thou preservest man and beast.”—PsALM xxxvi. 6. 
AVIOUR of all men, but of those, | One further step had been my death, 
With special grace, who fear Thy} But round me came an angel arm: 
Name, The wise may mock my foolish faith, 
I glorify the love which throws | I know Thy goodness saved from harm. 


Defence around my mortal fame. | The Pagan bard could praise his god* 


be For life preserved when fell the tree ; 
Dost Thou not mark the sparrow’s fall? | His altar yearly ran with blood: 


And how should chance ordain my end? | yyy cono Rather shi aee t 
Nay, but our hairs are numbered all | 7 ag ee Ry See ee 





Of Thee, O tender, watchful Friend! O Jesu, fill me with Thy grace, 
| My heart with fervent love prepare 
Thy love upon the lonely wolds | Through all my life to own and bless 
Balks the bold robber of his prey : The wonder of Thy guardian care. 
Thy love the crumbling rock upholds, | HENRY DOWNTON. 
And sweeps the pestilence away. | * Hor., Od. Hl. wiii i 


FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 


G OME systems live by being consonant | of the money-changers into the temple may 
with reason ; others by being altogether | be called the normal danger of Christianity. 
inaccessible to it. We must distinguish, how- | Drunkenness and sensuality, which had their 
ever, between reason and rationalism, which | shrines in the old pagan Pantheon, have still 
last is a broader word, but a narrower thing. | a place in the hearts of many professed wor- 
| shippers in the house of God, but it is Mam- 
A very obstinate, irrational man, said of a | mon who still sets up his tables in the open 
broad-minded reasonable one, who had modi- | court. 
fied his opinion, “He has no mind of his —— 
own.” The other might have replied, that! There are some natures that move with 
some people keep their mind their own, by | creat intensity and vehemence, but they have 
making it so narrow that nobody else can get | hard contracted views and sympathies, a tor- 
into it. They mistake wilfulness for wisdom, | rent between high and narrow banks. Others 
and make sure of being right by shutting their spread out into a kind of limitless latitude, 
eyes to everything that can be urged against | nq scarcely meve—breadth has made them 
their opinion. | stagnate into a shallow indifference. Anda 
third class “manages to maintain a broad in- 
One is struck in reading the account of | difference with a very narrow movement, like 
the purifying of the temple by Christ (Matt. | those two dead-looking lakes in the west of 
xxi, 12), that He should have bestowed so | Ireland that touch each other by a strait 
much thought on what was so soon to become | channel, and flow through it first one way 
obsolete by his own word, “It is finished !” We | then the other, according to the raim-fall ox 
do not read elsewhere of the indignation of | the wind—a combination of latitudimarianisaa 
our Lord rising to such a height, and taking | and limitation not uncommon. They axe rare 
the form of outward compulsion. It is the | and lofty natures that unite expapsiean and 
seal of Christ set on the sacredness of the | earnestness im the true way, and beeomevivers 
Old Testament worship, all the more needed | that roll floods to fertilise continents. In 
that He is about to remove it, but still more | one they meet in the most perfeet manner, 
it is a vivid warning beforehand against the | and realise the ancient figure, “ The glorious 
union between covetousness and religion, or | Lord will be wato us a place of broad rivers 
rather the form of religion, That evil reached | and streams.” Christ is so far above the nar- 
a visible height when the sale of indulgences | rowness and prejudice of his surroundings, 
and the building of St. Peter’s went hand in | broader than all time, so that his Church is 
hand; but it has appeared so often, and in | only slowly growing into the comprehensiye- 
all sections of the Church, that the entrance | ness of his heart, and yet so mtense and 
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burning in moral purpose, “ The zeal of thine | 
house hath devoured me,”—so watchful over 
the fulness of truth in its rounded perfection, 
and yet so tolerant of every man who is faith- 
ful to a single beam of it! His followers in 
general carry off a fragment from some one 
side of his character and set the parts in an- 
tagonism, tear the perfect robe in pieces, and 
use them as contending ensigns. We have 
had in single individuals the broad mind and 
the fervid heart ; when shall we have it in the 
Church as a whole? 

A great Christian truth may be dropped in 
its essence, and may yet seem for a time to 
remain. ‘The feelings it created survive fora 
while to those trained under its power ; they 
may appear even to be intensified from the 


effect of abandoning Bible truth by the life of | 
any one man. We must study it through | 
longer periods of time. “The fathers eat the | 


sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set on | 


edge.” 





Those Christians are blessed who need to 
leave their simple views of childhood’s faith, 
no more than the field-lark does her nest— 
rising right over it to look at God’s morning 
sun, and his wide, beautiful world, singing a 
clear happy song, and then sinking straight 
down again to their heart’s home. 
are not less blessed who, like the dove, lose 
their ark for a while, and return to it, having 


But those | 





found no rest for the sole of their foot save | 


there. They have a deeper experience in 
their heart, and carry a higher and wider 





half conscious fear of losing them through 
the change of doctrinal position. The setting 


message to the world. The olive leaf in the 
mouth, plucked from the passing flood, is 





more than the song at coming daylight. It | 
is as Paul’s “ Thanks be to God who giveth us | 
” compared with the children’s | 


of the summer sun leaves a long glow behitid 
it, and men may walk in the legacy of sunset, 
with a heightened brilliancy in the gathering | | the victory,” 
clouds. ‘The full darkness falls on those who | “ Hosannah.” 


follow. We cannot therefore judge of the | JOHN KER, | 
| 
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, might come when I should be initiated into 
that freemasonry of ease and graciousness 
What ! wouldst refuse it, dar’st repine > | which seemed so unattainable to me now, 
For this thou hast been made the stronger.” | I thought, smilingly, as I reached the gate 
. SIwalked| which led to No. 1, Cottage Row. “My 
home in| mother opened the door, and I sprang in 
» the star- | with, perhaps, more demonstrative liveliness | 
light that | than was usual to me. 
night af- | “ Whisht, Andrew, 
ter my | frightened for disturbin’ Walter; but I’ve | 
visit to} something to say to you,” my mother whis- | 
; Dr.Ram-j pered as she led the way into the dimly- | 
ey; my | lighted parlour and closed the door. Sitting 
e art down, she took a letter from her pocket, | 
P was filled | | saying, with a heavy sigh, “’Deed, Andrew, 
with tu-/it’s a true say in’, that ‘them that’s poor is 
| multuous | keepit poor.’ Here’s a letter from your | 
tf hopes.| uncle Robert, telling me of the ill luck of 
“A rough | that bit o’ money your father left. It’s all 
looking gone — every sixpence. The shares have | 
boy,” | turned out worth nothing, and Robert says | 
Alice’s| he’s been severely bit himself, but sends | 
cousin |half of this year’s interest out of his own | 
h a d | pocket. W onderful kind o’ him,” said my | 
called| mother, putting the letter into her pocket | 
me ; and | again with another sigh. “The worst is, you 
she was | see, Andrew,” she continued, after a little | 
But wait a little ; the entrance to} pause, “it will be a terrible pull for you and 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Birthright of elder son be thine, 
The burden heavier, the athway longer ; 


| 


make less noise. I’m 





right. . 
the English University once won, the time | Walter both to be keepit at the studyin’ longer. | 





| 
| 
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‘Deed, I’m thinking we'll no be able to 
manage,” and after a pause my mother added, 
“Tt will just fairly break that poor laddie’s 
heart no to hold on to that grand college in 
Englan’, Andrew,” she said, looking ques- 
tioningly at me. 

What could she be driving at, I thought, 
with a sick feeling at my heart. I did not 
venture to put the thought into shape, but, 
collecting all my energies, I pondered 
silently over this new aspect of affairs which 
Uncle Robert’s news brought about. “I really 





| can’t see, mother, why the loss of this money | 


should affect either Walter’s or my going to 
Cambridge, if we both get money from this 





You know we arranged to take that money 
| Aunt Gray left us, for your use and ours, and 
with that, we’ll surely manage to keep soul 
and body together.” 

“Well, well; we'll maybe manage yet,” 
said my mother, “if you both get through, 
as you're like enough to do. 
Walter, has really wrought extraordinary ; 
it would just break my heart if he was to be 
crossed in his plans. I never did see him so 
bound up in a thing before. This very 
evening afore the postman knocked, he was 
building away at castles in the air about all 
that he would do at the grand colleges, and 





the loss of the money. 
tion it, Andrew.” 
Did my mother think that it was not pos- 


So you mustn’t men- 


thought, with more impatience than I gene- 
rally felt, for I had got so accustomed to look 
at the future from Walter’s point of view, that 
it had come to appear the most natural thing 
in the world. But just then I felt conscious 
of a feeling of bitterness in my heart towards 
this younger brother, who seemed, in addition 
to his own birthright, to have stolen mine. 
Long after my mother had gone to bed I 
sat in the little parlour filled with restless 
thoughts. It was early morning when I lit 
my candle and went up-stairs. Walter’s door 
was half open, and an impulse drew me to 
his room, late though it was. He was evi- 
dently sleeping soundly, and as the light 
from my candle fell on his face, I could see 
how wearied he looked. A volume of Tacitus 
was in his hand and the candle burned to 
its socket, showed that he had fallen asleep 
reading—into those heavy slumbers which 
follow hard mental work. There was an ex- 
pression of wistful eagerness about his face, 





| even while he slept, that made all my bitter | 


thoughts vanish. As I looked at him I again 
shared my mother’s longings that, whatever 
my lot might be, no sorrow nor harm should 
touch one hair of Walter’s head. Lifting his 
hand, I took the book from it, and covered 
it with the bedclothes, as I had often seen 
our father tuck us in long ago when we were 





| grant,” I jerked out impatiently as I rose | 
and walked up and down the parlour floor. | 


That laddie, | 


I really hadn’t the heart to tell him about | 


sible for me to have any castles in the air?. I | 


little boys together. And then I went to my 
own room with that happiness of heart which 
comes from feeling at peace with all the 
world. 

A few mornings afterwards, another letter 
arrived from Uncle Robert. It came while 
| we were at breakfast, and my mother read an 
| extract from it, evidently keeping back any 
reference to the loss of the money, of which 
Walter as yet knew nothing. Uncle Robert 
wrote to say that he thought of beginning a 
branch of his business in our town, and 
would be willing to make one of his nephews 
agent. Ofcourse he might get many others 
that would suit his purpose, he added, but in 
the circumstances, and as it was high time 
for a widow woman’s sons to be earning their 
bread, he was willing to give them the first 
chance. 

“‘ Very obliging of. Uncle Robert, upon my 
word,” laughed Walter derisively. “ It’s for- 
tunate, mother, that he can so easily find 
another man. I’m sure it’s neither Andrew 
nor me that will take his coal agency.” 

“Now, Walter, that’s real ungrateful of | 
you,” said my mother in a reproving tone, all 
| the while looking with admiring fondness 
| towards him. 
| I felt inclined to remind my mother that 

since Uncle Robert had lost her money, he 
probably felt in duty bound to make some 
| amends, and that perhaps, after all, this was 
| the cheapest which he could make ; for this 
proposal created a small panic in my mind. 

Uncle Robert was my mothers only 
brother, and not unlike her in some respects, 
though his life ambition had taken a different 
direction. He always sneered at his widowed 
sister’s devotion to the idea of her sons be- 
coming scholars. He had got on in life with 
only a few quarters’ “schooling,” he said, 
and didn’t really see what anybody needed 
with more. His home was in a more 
stirring town than ours, where he had a 
flourishing business, and this proposal seemed 
to indicate that it could stand extension. My 
uncle had not been on good terms with my 
father, nor had he won the affection of. either 
of his nephews. In fact, we had had 
scarcely any intercourse with him for a long 
time, but my practical mother saw at a glance 
that his present offer was not to be despised. 
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“That’s a grand salary he speaks of, An- 
drew,” she said, glancing wistfully at me to 
see what impression it had made. But just 
then I made some excuse for leaving the 
room, and the subject of the coal agency was 
not resumed for some time. 

One morning, a week later, the postman 
brought a pleasanter inclosure than Uncle 
Robert’s to No. 1, Cottage Row. It was 
a $20 note enclosed in an _ envelope 
anonymously, and, on the slip of paper 
m ‘which it was folded, there was written 
in pencil ‘for two young pilgrims, to 
go and have a glimpse of the promised 
land.” I thought I could guess who had 
Written these words, and could recognise 
Dr. Ramsay’s kind considerateness in the gift. 
“Tt was thoroughly kind of the old fellow 
though,” exclaimed Walter, having come to 
the same conclusion, while my mother was 
overwhelmed with gratitude at the arrival-of 
this timely and unexpected gift. 

So Walter and I, who had never been fifty 
miles from home, set out to reach what hadlong 


| seemed to our mental vision a veritable Land 


of Promise, Then came a delicious day of 
roaming about the colleges, gazing at their 
“reverend” walls,” lingering about the halls 
and chapels, or leaning on the bridges watch- 
mg the towers, and listening to the “‘ measured 
pulse of racing oars among the willows.” 

We were rather a silent pair that day, each 
weaving his own visions of the life to be. 
Now and then Walter’s old boyish spirit 
broke forth again, and he put his thoughts 
into words. ‘“ Look, Andrew,” he said, as he 
crossed one of the quadrangles, pointing to 
an Old lady leaning on her son’s arm, “do 
you see that fellow showing his mother about, 
and how interested she is in everything? 
Won't it be jolly to have mother up, and 
show her everything ?” 

‘Then I remember how Alice’s cousin had 
talked of coming to stay with her brother, 
amd I thought with quickened pulse that, 
perhaps, one day I might meet Alice among 
the grey cloisters or the lime avenues. 

‘Another fortnight passed, and Walter and I 
found ‘ourselves seated side by side in the hall 
of ‘our university, scanning the contents of our 
exatmination papers, which had just been 
given to us. My hurried glance at mine 
made me feel sanguine as to my own pros- 
pects, and I looked anxiously at Walter to 
see what were his first impressions of the day’s 
work before him. It struck me that he 
looked troubled and wearied ; but then he 
had foolishly taken advantage of the night 
hours to look at some of the subjects on 


which he said he felt rather “shaky,” and 
this would quite account for his anxious face 
as he bent over his papers. We went silently 
to work, as the rules enjoined ; and as the 
hours passed I was rejoiced to notice that 
Walter’s face got brighter, and he seemed to 
work more vigorously. I smiled to think how 
foolish it was in me to fear that our brilliant 
Walter would not at such a juncture be 
worthy of himself, and tumed to my own 
work with fresh spirit. Never had my brain 
felt clearer, and my mind more capable of 
effort. Everything seemed to come to my 
finger-tips just when I needed it, and I felt 
glowingly confident of the desired result as 
regarded us both, as the hours went on. 

It was a fresh bright spring day. The sun- 
| rays came streaming through the emblazoned 
| window of the old hall where we sat, sending 
its kind encouraging beams alike on the for- 
tunate and unfortunate, and gilding the old 
battered desks on which were scrawled many 
a name and date connected with those who 
had.sat there in past days. 

But, at last, the cheering sun-rays ceased to 
visit us, and the twilight shadows, as well as 
our wearied eyes and throbbing brows, re- 
minded us that the eventful hours were 
| almost over. We received an intimation that 
our papers would be taken in half an hbur. 
The warning, as far as I was concerned, was 
unnecessary, for I had, at last, just looked 
up with the sense of relaxed effort of having 
finished, and finished satisfactorily, an im- 
portant task. 

“ T say, old boy, if you've really done, you 
might just give a look at these papers of mine,” 
Walter said, glancing up from one which was 
still in progress. ‘“ ‘There can’t be any harm 
now they’re quite finished, and the battle is 
| lost or won,” he added, as he slipped the 
| bundle of papers on my knee while the back 
| wes turned of a bald-headed, gowned old 

gentleman, who had been assiduous in his 
| detective attentions as we sat at the desks. 

It was an irregular proceeding certainly, 
yet I felt that even the bald-headed gentle- 
man, whose watchful eyes were at the mo- 
ment pursuing investigations in another 
direction, would see no moral wrong in a 
glance at the finished papers—any alteration 
was of course never dreamt of by either of 
us—so I read on unobserved, read till I 
could see that the tears I had entertained for 
Walter’s success in the earlief hours had not 
been groundless after all. His papers were 
such, in fact, that I felt with dreadful certainty 
they must inevitably place him below the 
standard of the scholarship. 
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Five minutes still remained, but silence 


/ was enjoined, and, besides, it was evident 
that nothing could be done, that only failure | 


stared poor Walter in the face. I glanced at 
the graceful figure still bending over the last 
lines of the final paper. I thought of all the 


feverish anxiety. Could he stand this disap- 
pointment? I felt with a sinking heart that 
he could not. All at once my mother’s de- 
votion, and her one-ideaed thought for her 
younger son came broodingly ito my heart 
as I glanced at him once again. Walter, the 
hope of our house, must not be brought to 
an early grave by such a blighting of his 
hopes. I dare not risk so great a disappoint- 
ment for such a temperament as his. Just as 
these thoughts were chasing each other 
through my brain we were called to give in 
our day’s work. Then there followed a rus- 


movement as the competitors began to leave 


desk. 

Oh, bother it, there’s my good silver pen- 
holder rolled away,” Walter exclaimed as he 
pushed the last sheets of his paper on to me, 
and stooped down to follow his straying pen 
under one of the desks where it had rolled. 

Oh, there’s no hurry, Walter. They'll surely 
give us a minute to fasten up our manuscripts. 
‘There is the pen—under that form. You'd 


said hurriedly, for I had work to do before he 
took his place by my side again. The papers 
were still lying before me unsigned—Walter’s 
on my knees, my own on the desk. Balancing 
my pen in my trembling hand, I hesitated 
for one instant. But before my brother had 
raised his head again, having found his miss- 
ing pen, I had written ‘ Walter Gray’ on my 
papers, and hurriedly signed my own name 
on his. ‘Make haste, Walter, we shall be 
last,” I said, rising and handing him my 
day’s work, with its prospective guerdon, 
which he took all unconscious in his haste. 
In another moment they were on the ex- 
aminer’s desk, and my act was beyond recall. 

“Tell mother that she needn’t wait tea for 
me, Walter. I think I should like a turn on 
the beach before I go home,” I said, as we 
stood in the college quadrangle after leaving 
the examination hall. 

“A walk on the beach! 
idea, to be sure, at this time of day, and in 
such a wretched drizzle as has come on too!” 
Charlie Leslie, one of my fellow-competitors, 
exclaimed, having overheard me. “Well, 
every one to his taste; I know a pipe and an 
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toil during the past months, of his present | 


tling of papers and a general buzz and | 


their seats to lay their papers on the examiner’s | 


tter secure it now or else you will forget,” I | 


What an odd | 


383 
arm-chair in front of a good fire will be mine 
to-night,” he said, as he buttoned up his great- 
cuat and hurried away. 

| Are you really not coming home then?” 
| Walter asked in a depressed tone as he pre- 
pared to follow his friend. ‘ Mother won't 
be pleased, you know. She'll want to hear 
how you've done, especially as I’ve nothing 
good to tell. It’s all up with me, old fellow. 
My papers are crammed: with mistakes. I 
never felt so muddled in my born days,” he 
| added with an uneasy laugh. 

“We'll see,” I replied drily, as I turned 
hastily away. Threading my way through 
some narrow squalid streets which lay be- 
tween the university and the sea, I reached 
the open beach. 

It was a still, grey evening, and the sound 
of the sea was low and dreamy and monoto- 
nous. As I stood looking at it I longed for 
the sound of the dashing waves which I had 
often listened to there; for I thought they 
would beat in better tune to my tumultuous 
thoughts that night. Some cold twilight rays 
were streaking the distant level horizon, 
and there lay the gleaming stretches of 
level sand before me, with ridges of sandy 
hills: beyond. Everything about the land- 
scape looked strangely level to-night, surely ; 
and as I wandered along the shore the 
thought of my future, as I had framed it by 
this day’s act, rose before me in all its dreary 
levelness with that prophetic clearness which 
such a crisis sometimes brings. Visions of 
stately quadrangles, grey cloisters, pleasant 
social circles, with untold possibilities of fame 
and enjoyment, passed before me, and I 
glanced shiveringly at the cold grey horizon 
which bounded. my view, till the thought of 
all that I had lost was more than I could 
bear. I began to fight rebelliously against 
my fate. That act in the college had seemed 
to me now a weak, contemptible impulse of 
the moment—a sacrifice which no man had 
any right to make for another. What mat- 
tered Walter’s broken hopes, or my mother’s 
| wounded pride, to my life hopes? Was la 
| fool, a madman, that I had done this thing? 
Twice I crossed the beach on my way to the 
university that I might undo my act, twice I 
turned back again to the waves. Grovelling 
| on the wet sands, I fought against the temp- 
| tation, fought and conquered at last in the 
strength of Him who said “ we ought to lay 
| down our lives for the brethren.” 
| It was late that night before I reached 
Cottage Row. My mother met me with an 
anxious face. ‘‘ Whatever made you stop out 
|so late, Andrew Gray? You might have 
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known that I would be put off my sleep wait- | tion, before knowing the result of the examina- 
ing for you,” she said in a more querulous | tion, she went to bed. As I passed her door an 


tone than was her wont. 
| “That poor laddie Walter sate up waiting 
upon you as long as his eyes would keep 
open. 
the mouth. I’m thinkin’ he’s not asleep yet. 
He’s just broken-hearted about his bad luck. 
You might just run up and see if you can 
give him a little comfort.” 

“No, mother, not just now. I want to 
speak to you, late though it is. Have you 
answered that letter of Uncle Robert’s?” I 
said as I walked into the little parlour. 

* Bless me !- what is putting that into both 
your heads ?” exclaimed my mother with up- 
lifted hands. ‘“ Walter was at the very same 
thing afore he went to his bed. And you 
both despisin’ at it that much no time ago. 
Eh, Andrew, it will just break that poor lad- 
die’s, heart if he dosna get to that collége in 
England. He says he’s no. chance; but 
you're all right, Andrew, I’m thinkin’ from 
what he tells,” added my mother, looking at 
me with a half-grudging air. ‘You'll hear 
that this day week maybe.” 

I replied, “ But, mother, you haven’t an- 
swered my question. Have you given Uncle 
Robert a final answer about the situation ?” 

“ Well, ’deed, to tell the truth, I have not. 
I did write him a note, but it wasna what you 
would call a final answer. I was waitin’ in the 
pride of my heart till you and Walter had 
finished your passin’ ; but, I’m thinking, my 
pride will get a fall,” added my mother bitterly, 
and a few tears trickled down her cheeks. 
“What has come over you both? Ye thought 
little enough of Robert’s offer, I’m sure ; and, 
besides, if anybody like to need it, it will be 
Walter from what he says. I really can’t see 
what you're driving at, Andrew ; it must just 
be pure ill nater,” said my mother, glancing 
angrily at me, as I opened my desk and sat 
down to write. 

‘Yes, mother, I confess, the coal agency 
did not seem an attractive prospect to me a 
few weeks ago; but there is wisdom in the 
old proverb, ‘ Never say to a fountain, I shall 
not drink of thy waters.’ The time may 
come, you see, when one is very thankful for 
a draught of them. Now have you got any 
message for Uncle Robert, mother, because I 
mean to write to him before I go to bed.” 

“Deed no, I’ve nothing to say. My 
head’s quite confused among you all.” And 
my usually strong-minded mother looked at 
me helplessly. 

After some further expostulations on the 


folly I was committing in accepting the situa- | 


He’s away to his bed very down in | 





| hour afterwards on my way to my room, she 
| opened it quietly, and beckoned me to speak 


to her. “ Andrew, I will not permit ye to 
send that létter,” she said in an excited 
whisper. ‘It’s all very well for you to be 
acceptin’ a situation you will not have to 
fill. Walter’s proud spirit will never brook 
bein’ Robert’s servant, that I’m well sure of. 
So you'll be so good’s let alone what’s no 
business of yours, Andrew,” said my mother, 
her voice rising in her querulousness. 

“The letter is in the post, mother,” I re- 
plied, as I quickly closed my door to shut 
out the last wave of temptation which beat 
against my poor heart that night. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ ANDREW, man, I wonder ye would go about 
the street that shabby like. I’m sure ye were 
particular enough about your clothes in your 
studyin’ days,” my mother accosted me one 
day that we happened to meet out of doors. 
She had been scanning me from some dis- 
tance as she came along, and the inspection 
had not evidently been in my favour. 

“Ah, but you see, I was trying to be a 
gentleman in those days, mother,” I replied, 
I fear rather bitterly. “I’m surely well 
enough dressed for the coal-bags I mix with 
nowadays.” 

“"Deed no; ye must just step into the 
tailor’s on your road home this afternoon, and 
get measured for a suit of clothes the same as 
Walter’s last, you know. It’s not as if you 
hadn’t plenty, Andrew. ’Deed, if ye hadna 
an open hand for all poor craters, I would be 
callin’ you a misert,” jerked out my worthy 
parent as she moved away to pay her grocer’s 
bill. But in a moment she turned back 
whispering flurriedly, “ Andrew, if this isna 
the doctor coming along, and two grand-like 
leddies with him. He’ll be sure to be stoppin’ 
to speak ; he never does pass me without a 
shake o’the hand. But who in the world has 
he got with him ?” 

I did not dare to look, but I thought I 
could guess who his companions were. 
sently there came through the frosty air echoes 
of silvery tones which I remember well ; and 
then I heard the doctor’s cheery voice say, 
“Well, Mrs. Gray, how are you ?—always 
active? And how is—ah! here he is to 
answer for himself. Well, Andrew, how has 
the world been using you of late?” he said, 
darting one of his keen kindly glances on me, 
which I used to fancy were not unmixed with 
pity in those days. 1 saw that the ladies 
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j ers didn’t know you for a minute,” she 
exclaimed in her old frank tone. 

“ Am I so changed, Miss Ramsay ?” I said 
|as I lifted my hat. “I should have known 
you anywhere.” 

‘‘Well, you see, it is three years last March 
since we met,” replied Alice evasively as she 
| glanced at me, and I could see that she 
| thought me changed, and changed for the 
worse. Did she remember the last time we 
met? She certainly had not forgotten the 
I | date of our meeting, which somewhat sur- 


meant to pass on and leave the doctor to 
his patients. Indeed, I suppose they were | 
pretty well used to such detentions in their | 
walks with him. But just as they passed I | 
noticed, although I was talking to Dr. 
Ramsay, that one of them looked back. I | 
fancy I must have been listening pretty in- | 
tently for anything they might say, for I | 
heard her whisper to her companion, “Tt is | 
he, Alice ; I’m certain of it.” Ina moment | 


a little gloved hand was laid in mine, and 
“Mr. Gray. 


Alice stood before me. 
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prised me. Could she have heard of what | other lady to whom he had been talking. 
happened to the hopes which glowed so | “Miss Gordon claims acquaintance with you 
brightly then, I wondered ; or did she really | too, Andrew,” he said to me, while Alice’s 


keep in her memory anything more than the 
slightest recollection of me, after all? That 
easy graciousness of hers could use the smallest 
clue to such advantage. There she was now 
talking to my mother, to whom the doctor had 
just introduced her, with the same interested 
air as if she were her dearest friend, the soft | 
liquid tone mingling with my mother’s rough | 
northern tongue. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure, I remember now,” I 
heard Dr. Ramsay say as he turned from the | 


cousin greeted me with a pleasant smile. A 
few commonplaces followed, and presently 
my mother and I took leave of Dr. Ramsay 
and his party. 

I did not now feel inclined to return to my 
office, somehow, and, turning in the opposite 
direction, I sauntered idly on with my mother 
till we reached the grocer’s shop. 

“ They’re pleasant-spoken like girls these, 
| Andrew. How came you to be acquaint 
wi’ them?” my mother said as we parted. 
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“You're so close about everything, a body 
has just to pick things out o’you. "Deed it 
would be tellin’ you if you had some o’ 
Walter’s frank ways.” 

“Indeed, mother, I can hardly claim ac- 
quaintance with either of these ladies. I’ve 
only seen Miss Ramsay twice—no, three 
times, in my life.” 

** Well, she couldna have thought much o’ 
your dress, anyway,” said my mother, with 
an annoyed glance at my appearance gene- 
rally, as she vanished into the grocer’s shop. 
And somehow this remark stung me in a way 
which her reflections, on the same subject a 
few minutes before, had failed todo. 

I went back to my office, but i vain tried 
to work that afternoon. This chance meet- 
ing on the street seemed to Ma¥e disinterred 
a host of memories while feceiving 
a slow burial during the years. Four 
summers had come aed since that even- 
ing walk by the sea, pa ate life horizon con- 
tinued as flat and lewellas # was then fore- 
shadowed by me. 

Walter had received tie tidings of his name 
being first on the list of #wésessfal compcti- 
tors in mystified silenc& & yememiber. the 
scene well. sHis friend, Ghathie Leslie, came 
one evening to tell him the:#eseltwhich he 
had seen posted up in the coll@gequwadrangle ; 
but Walter, not believing hint diurried away 
to inspect the list for himself. fa@waited his 


return with as much dread as ai@timinal might | 





way of taking it. And as I looked at my 
two dear ones together there, I felt with a 
deep thrill of gladness: that my sacrifice had 
not been in vain. 

“There’s Andrew takin’ his disappoint- 
ment that canny-like—and you makin’ such a 
to-do about your winnin’, I wonder you're 
not ashamed o’ yourself, Wattie,” whispered 
my mother in a soothing tone, while Walter 
still sat with his face covered. Presently 
she began to talk about the days to be—our 
Walter’s future as a scholar and a gentle- 
man, till he looked up, at last, with a lightened 
face, having accepted the guerdon which he 
could hardly believe that he had won. And 
when I saw that all was right, I said that 
I should like a short walk this fine evening, 
and so I wandered out under the stars. 

But all this now belonged to the fading 
distance, though it certainly came back to 
me with strange vividness as I sat near the 
dust-stained window of my office looking 
mto the coal-yard below. ‘The agency had 
flourished beyond expectation, and Uncle 
Robert's graciousness increased in froportion. 
Lately, indeed, he had begun to talk of giving 
me a share in the business, and of extending 
his premises. My mother’s satisfaction at 
these signs of @ tise in the world was very 
pleasant tome. It was a comfort to think 
that these hard times which she had weathered 
$0 bravely were over for her, and I often 
felt as #f I had my full reward in her enjoy- 


await his sentence, for I feared @nything which} ment of the easier circumstances which 


might again re-open thestrugele, Iwas sitting | 


in my bedroom with a volumé@m book-keep- 
ing in my hand, for I had Weg to try to 
turn my thoughts to my futur®werk, when I 
heard Walter’s step on the staf, but I did 
not look up as he came into my r6om. 

“ Andrew, old boy, it can’t be true!” he 
burst forth, as he laid his tremblifg hand on 
my shoulder. “My name’s there, sure 
enough—at the top of the list, too—and 
yours isn’t. But there must be some mistake ; 
our papers must have got mixed, somehow. 
I'll never believe mine were anything like so 
good as yours. Speak, Andrew,” he said, 
shaking my shoulder till I looked up, and I 
saw that his face wore a more anxious look 
in his success than it had in his suspense. 

“It’s no likely that learned gentlemen 
would have made a mistake, Wattie,” chimed 
in my mother, who followed Walter up-stairs. 
“Ts it now, Andrew?” she asked, turnitig to 
me, as she stroked Walter’s curls fondly while 
he sat covering his face with his hands, sorely 
oppressed with the thoughts of this unexpected 
success. I liked him all the better for his 





Uncle Robert’s salary earned for her. Dr. 
Ramsay showed more surprise than any 
body else when he heard the result of the 
examination. Dreading an interview, I wrote 
to tell him of it; but, meeting him next day 
in the street, I felt it difficult to evade his 
keen questions, as he put his arm through 
mine and talked of my supposed failure and 
its probable causes. 

“You must have lost your head, Andrew ; 
I made quite sure of you. But I have always 
held that these competitive examinations are 
no fair test of scholarship ; and this, certainly, 
is a case in point.” Then he changed the 
subject, trying to talk cheerily of my agency 
prospects ; but I could see that he looked 
grave and pitiful. When we parted that night, 
he said in a tone of considerate kindness, as 
if he wete prescribing for a sick patient, 
“Don't give up your classics, my boy ; they'll 
be a solace to you, if they have no more 
substantial benefit.” 

I had seldom seen Dr. Ramsay since 
that evening, indeed I was conscious of hav- 
ing avoided him, feeling bitterly that I had 
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disappointed the expectations of one whose 
good opinion I valued more than any one 
else’s in the world. 

My evenings at Cottage Row were spent 
very much as they used to be in my student 
days ; and I had learnt to know the “solace 
of the classics” of which the busy doctor 
spoke. For, apart from the satisfaction of 
being able to make a comfortable home for 
my mother, my business had no interest for 
me. I sometimes wondered, as the years 
went on, that my daily dealing with the prdfits 
and losses of trade did not foster the stirring 
business-spirit that I observed in many men, 
and which evidently adds a charm to money- 
making, quite untainted by the lust of avarice. 
But, somehow, this keen pleasure in mercan- 
tile affairs never came to me; and, I think, 
as time went on, my shrewd, observant mother 
became conscious of this ; and it vexed her, 
though she could hardly put it into words. 

Walter’s occasional visits always made a 
pleasant break in the level horizon of our 
lite at Cottage Row. It is true that before 
his holiday was at an end, my brother began 
to find our quiet daily routine a little dull, 
and longed for his return to those college 
circles of which he used to give us occasional 
glimpses as we talked in our little parlour. 
But, except these slight ttaces of weariness, 
Walter was wonderfully unspoilt and un- 
changed by his English academic life, and 
had still the same loving, eager heart as of 
old. 

The few homely neighbours who occasion- 
ally dropped in to see my mother could 
hardly be called a visiting circle ; so it was 
somewhat of a surprise to the, one day, to 
receive an invitation to an evening party from 
one of the “leaders of society” in our 
town. Mrs. Drummond had, in former days, 
some slight acquaintance with my father ; but 
we seemed long ago to have passed out of 
her horizon. This invitation set my mother 
wondering what could be the reason of Mrs. 
Drummond’s “ pickin’ us up at this time of 
day ;” deciding that the news of Walter’s 
honours must have reached her. 

“Well, Andrew, it’s strange. I was just 
thinking, this very afternoon, it’s a pity you 
werna more bidden out; a little society 
would, maybe, brush you up a bit, and 
Mrs. Drummond’s will be a fine chance.” 

It was not a very flattering reason for 
accepting the invitation, and I laughed scorn- 
fully, declaring that I much preferred an 
evening in my arm-chair to any drawing-room 
in the world. But, presently, my mother 
brought forward another reason for my ac- 








ceptance of Mrs. Drummond’s invitation, 
which I could not afford to treat so scornfully. 

“It’s more than likely you'll meet these 
bonnie young leddics we saw with the doctor, 
yesterday, Andrew,” she continued, looking 
at me. ‘“ The Drummonds and the Ramsays 
used to be great friends. And I’m sure the 
leddies looked pleasant enough like at you, 
though you were so sour like wi’ them.” 

It may be that my mother saw some sign 
of my yielding, for she said presently, “ Now, 
Andrew, ye'll just go to-morrow and have 
yourself measured for a suit of black, like 
that grand long-tailed coat Walter brought 
the last time he was up. And the poor 
laddie had to take it away again without 
ever havin’ it on his back. I packit it as 
careful as I could ; I hope it wasn’t crushed,” 
and my mother’s thoughts strayed anxiously 
to the subject of Walter’s last packing. 

Presently I sat down to reply to Mrs. 
Drummond’s invitation, intending to decline 
it ; but, somehow, I felt reluctant to send the 
note to the post after I had written it, decid- 
ing that it would be in good time if it were 
sent the next day. And then I betook 
myself to Dr. Ramsay’s prescription, and 
soothed my ruffled spirit by wandering with 
Achilles “ beside the many-dashing ocean’s 
shore.” 

The next day, on my way from business, I 
found myself slackening my pace as I got 
near the door of my tailor’s; and before I 
knew it, I had ordered a dress suit, such as 
my mother longed to see me arrayed in. 
This step, of course, implied acceptance of 
Mrs. Drummond’s invitation. And on the 
evening of the party, my mother stood, 
candle-in-hand, surveying me after my toilette 
was performed. “Well, Andrew, ye look 
just wonderful!” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
gratified pride generally reserved for Walter. 
“Tt’s strange the difference that a brush up- 
makes to a body.” 

Thus encouraged; I walked briskly towards 
Mrs. Drummond’s house, and very soon I 
found myself standing on the threshold of her 
brightly-lighted drawing-room. As I came 
along I had been endeavouring to prove 
to myself that my acquired philosophical 
calm was quite proof against any perturba- 
tions from such a frivolous cause as an even- 
ing party. I must confess, however, that I 
had not a feeling of serene composure when 
I heard my name shouted out by the servant 
as I was ushered into the glittering drawing- 
room. 

The pleasant, easy voice of my hostess 
came to my rescue. ‘ How do you do, Mr. 
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Gray? So pleased to renew our acquaint- 
ance. Your likeness to your father makes 
me feel as if you were quite an old friend. 
Your mother—I hope she is well? I should 
have been so glad to see her here to-night, 
but I did not think she would care to join 
the young people,” she added, by way of 
gracious apology for not having extended the 
invitation to her. My mother, however, did 
not in the least desire for herself that en- 
trance into society which she sought for her 
sons; and would not have exchanged her 
own fireside for any drawing-room in the 
world. 

“I dare say you will find several acquaint- 
ances here,” said Mrs. Drummond, glancing 
round among her guests, but she seemed to 
infer that I did not; for she immediately 
introduced me to a young lady seated near, 
who seemed as yet companionless. Bows 
being exchanged, and a few commonplaces 
jerked out on my side, my eyes began to 
make exploring tours round the room in 
search of the face, the hope of seeing which 
had brought me there that night. 

Presently: I observed that my new ac- 
quaintance, like myself, was in search of 
somebody,-whose absence or presence would 
probably make “la pluie ou le beau temps ” 
for her that evening. ‘How late some 
people always are!” she remarked, glancing 
towards the door. Then I noticed that guests 
were still arriving, and reflected with rising 
spirits that, after all, Alice might be among 
the late comers. 

A few minutes afterwards I overheard a 
voice behind me say to our hostess, ‘Oh, 
Mrs. Drummond, Conny was so sorry she 
could not be here to-night. She got a mes- 
sage that her father was ill, and had to leave 
for home immediately.” 

My new acquaintance made some remark 
to me at that moment; I trust I replied co- 
herently, but I greatly fear that I did not ; for 
the next instant I found myself at Alice’s 
side, holding out my hand and boldly claim- 
ing acquaintanceship. My claim was very 
pleasantly acknowledged ; and presently a 
certain sofa in Mrs. Drummond’s great draw- 
ing-room became to me almost as charmed a 
spot as the primrose bank did on a May-day 
long ago. We talked of that day, Alice 
going merrily over the events, laughingly 
declaring that she had a much better memory 
than mine. 

Presently dancing began, and I saw the 
distraite young lady to whom I had been 
introduced led off by an elegant bewhis- 
kered youth, for whom I concluded she must 





have been in search during the earlier period 
of the evening. I felt glad that she should 
have found the object of her desire, and 
amiably disposed towards all the world. 
But soon a shadow began to cross my sun- 
shine at the thought that this dancing 
might prove a dividing link, that our sofa 
might be invaded, and Alice carried off. I 
glanced at the dancers, and began to take 
measure of my own capacities for a quadrille. 
Confessing to Alice that my recollection of 
the figures was extremely hazy, seeing that I 
had not danced since I was a boy in jackets ; 
I asked her if, in these circumstances, she 
would consent to be my partner for the next 
dance, and found that under her pleasant 
guardianship my faux fas were not trying to 
myself, nor did they seem so to Alice. 

I began to teel wonderfully at home in this 
gay scene. Never before in the presence of 
strangers had I felt so really myself. Even 
when our /é/e-d-¢é/e was interrupted, aud I had 
to leave Alice’s side, which Mrs. Drummond 
presently arranged that I should do, I still 
telt that my enjoyment did not cease, and 
seemed suddenly to discover topics in com- 
mon with all the young ladies to whom I 
was introduced. All at once I found myself 
strangely attracted to this little social world, 
which I had hitherto affected to despise, and 
to which I had been an outsider; and so it 
happened that my hermit life at No. 1, Cottage 
Row, came to an end. 

One morning, not long after Mrs. Drum- 
mond’s party, I was leaving for my office 
when I saw my Uncle Robert’s rotund figure 
alighting from a cab at our gate. ‘ Well, 
Andrew, didn’t expect to see me so early, did 
you? Just arrived by morning train. I’m 
an early man, you see—makes a man healthy, 
wealthy, and wise, they say—eh? Just come 
back for a minute, I’ve something to tell 
you ;” and, sending away the cab, he went 
into the cottage. 

‘“ Bless me, what a miserable little box this 
is, to be sure!” said my uncle, surveying our 
little parlour as he stood warming himself 
with his back to the fire, while he talked to 
my mother. “This won’t do longer, Jane,” 
he continued. ‘ Get out of this as quick as 
possible. Not a fit place for the sister of one 
of the richest men in the country-side. Eh, 
Andrew! eh, Jane! what think you of that ?” 
and Uncle Robert rubbed his small, fat hands 
in an ecstasy of delight, as he glanced from 
one to the other to see what impression his 
news made. 

I knew very well that my uncle had con- 
siderable money-making powers, and a still 
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greater ability to keep together what he had 
amassed ; but I could not quite see from 
whence such a sudden accession to fortune 
had arisen, 

“It’s these mines, Andrew” (I had never 
heard of them before), “that I bought two 
years ago. Well, they’ve proved a mine of 
wealth to me—lead turned to gold. There’s 
a curious study for your chemistry, Andrew. 
Better send it to Walter for analysis. Ha! 
ha!” and my uncle chuckled gleefully over 
his joke. ‘The last fellow who held them 
was ruined—cleaned out, they say. Well, 
Jane, some would call it chance ; I calls it 
Providence,” continued my uncle, spreading 
out his hands to the fire. 

I could not help inwardly commenting, 
from what I knew of Uncle Robert, that 
his reflections on the dealings of Providence 
might not have been of so chastened a nature 
had fortune been on the other side. 

Before he left, Uncle Robert intimated that 
he had come to say that he intended to give 
me a small share in the business, if I retained 
my present post as coal-agent. “And if that’s 
not better than a trashy Felleyship, any day, 
I don’t know a sovereign when I see it, Jane,” 
he finished up, as he buttoned his coat, patted 
his portly person, and prepared to go. Even 


this parting shaft did not check my mother’s | 


voluble thanks, though it silenced mine. And 
as I walked along the street by my uncle’s 
side, the memory of those long-perished, 
youthful hopes was more vivid to me than it 
had been for many a day, and the “ might 
have been,” which the mention of the Fellow- 
ship recalled, contrasted bitterly with the 
present reality, that seemed so golden to 
Uncle Robert’s eyes. 


Not long after this, it was decided that we | 
should leave Cottage Row, and seek an | 
abode better befitting Uncle Robert’s rela- | 


tives. A newly-built villa was presently fixed 
upon, the most prominent feature of which 
was its rows of green staring Venetian blinds. 
But it was in a fashionable quarter of our 
growing town, and my mother decided that 
it bore the unmistakable stamp of gentility. 
She intended that our change of residence 
should serve as a graceful disclosure to our 
neighbours of our rise in the world, pre- 
ferring this silent mode of indicating the 
improved state of our fortunes. She did not, 
however, by any means place our present 
upward step on a level with the fame which 
would be reflected on the family when Walter 
gained his fellowship, and often commented 
with indignation on the slighting way in 
which Uncle Robert viewed the matter. “It’s 


just like Bob,” she would say, “ he never did 
set a value on learnin’; and ’deed he always 
had a nasty trick of runnin’ down the thing 
he didn’t have.” 

It was strange that this homely, uneducated 
woman should throughout her narrow toiling 
life preserve that unswerving respect for 
scholarship, always estimating her neighbours 
by the amount which they possessed, and 
having the deep-rooted belief that the greatest 
knowledge is the greatest power. It had been 
the purpose of her life to raise her family ; 
and though it was to her son at the English 
university that she looked for worthy and 
eventual distinction, yet she did not under- 
value the provincial advantages which a 
handsome house would bring. 

And so, at last, one evening, after business, 
instead of returning to the familiar cottage, 
I found myself waiting for admittance at the 
shining door of our new house. Aragon 
| Villa, my uncle wished it to be called in 
honour of his Spanish possessions. My 
mother had entered with her whole soul into 
the arrangement of everything; she occa- 
sionally grumbled at my unnatural want of 
interest in my own house, as she called it, 
but I knew that she loved dearly to have the 
sole charge. During the evening she led me 
in triumph through the rooms, which were 
freshly supplied with ail orthodox furnishings 
| from the first upholsterer in town. Every- 
| thing wore a very new, unmemorial appear- 
| ance certainly, and in my secret heart I 
| longed for the threadbare little parlour, where 
so many chequered years had been spent; 
but my mother was so genuinely delighted 
with the change that I felt glad in her satis- 
faction. 

In course of time the old neighbours 
found their way to Aragon Villa, volubly ad- 
miring the new abode, and wishing my 
mother many happy days there. But these 
earthly days were not in store for her. Not 
long after our change of abode my mother 
was taken seriously ill, For days she lay 
hovering between life and death, herself fear- 
ing the worst. I never left her, night or 
day; but I knew there was another step she 
listened for, and another voice she longed to 
hear. 

Walter was on the Continent with a reading 
party, and I had vainly telegraphed in search 
of him, to beg him to send even a farewell 
message, if he could not come to the passing 
soul who loved him so well. But she had 
left the world for many days before he even 
knew that she was gone. His name was the 
last word we could distinguish, and as long 
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as sight remained her eyes wandered wist- 
fully towards the door at every sound, in the 
hope of his coming. And so my mother 
passed away from the toils and struggles of 
life to her rest. 

I thus became the solitary occupant of the 
new villa, and would fain have crept away to 
the familiar Cottage Row, but Uncle Robert 
was shocked by the suggestion ; and there- 
upon read me a homily on the necessity of 
being equal to my position as his partner. 
“Now that poor Jane is gone, you should 
lose no chance of making friends, Andrew— 
genteel friends—always look a bit above you ; 
that’s been my rule,” said my unele, as he 
patted his close-buttoned coat, as if to indi- 
cate his entire approval of Robert Spark ; 
and then he went bustling away to business, 
in some of the many forms which it took 
with him, 

It was not, however, an amiable desire to 
follow Uncle Robert’s suggestion which made 
me more willing to seek society during the 
winter that followed. Many people with 
whom I had formerly a very slight acquaint- 
ance now inyited me to be their guest. To 
each entertainment I went, I frankly confess, 
with one ébject—the hope of meeting Alice 
Ramsay. As happy coincidences are the 
exception, not the rule, it is not to be won- 
dered that I was frequently disappointed, 
and had to spend penitential evenings, 
atoning for my mixed motives in accepting 
the invitation, by endeavouring to make my- 
self agreeable to the fair company generally, 
feeling all the while that there was only one 
woman in the world to whom I cared to talk, 

Notwithstanding all my planning, the meet- 
ings with Alice were very rare that winter— 
to be counted in golden numbers, So it was 
a very pleasant occurrence when, one day 
that I chanced to meet Dr. Ramsay he said, 
after a little talk about things in general, 
“ By the way, Andrew, are you engaged for 
the 27th? Keep yourself disengaged, then, 
please. ‘That child, Alice, has coaxed me 
into having an evening party. Rather a 
serious undertaking for a bachelor, isn’t it? 
So you must come and keep me company.” 

For the first time in my life I felt a shade 
of irritation towards Dr. Ramsay. Why 
should he always talk of Alice as a child, 
and why should I only serve as a companion 
for him ? 

Just as he had finished talking I was some- 
what surprised to see Uncle Robert’s familiar 
figure approaching, not knowing that he was 
expected in town that day. 

“Glad I’ve found you,” he exclaimed, 








looking hot andexcited. “Look here—have 
you cashed that cheque of Allen’s?” he asked, 
as he took off his hat and began to rub his 
forehead. “I hear there’s been a shockin’ 
smash up there at the East Bank.” 

Dr. Ramsay was in the act of moving 
away, but catching the last words he turned 
suddenly round. “What do you say, sir? 
the East Bank has——” 

“Stopped payment to-day,” returned my 
uncle, surveying Dr. Ramsay with his small 
keen eyes. 

“It’s not possible. There must be some 
mistake. Call that cab, will you, Gray?” I 
noticed that he leant heavily on my arm as 
he silently walked to the cab and drove 
away, 

““Who’s your friend, Andrew? Ha! is 
that Ramsay? Bless me, how he’s changed! 
I used to know him by sight long ago—a 
fine-lookin’ chap, with an uncommon airy 
carriage. Can’t be a day older than me. 
Well, some folk does wear better than others,” 
added my uncle, with a friendly pat on his 
well-preserved person. 

“T’m glad that bit of money’s safe—trifle, 
of course, but ’tis well you looked to it in 
time. Ramsay seems severely bitten. You 
see these professional men haven’t a notion 
of good investments—more than likely he’d 
have all his eggs in one basket.” 

Then Uncle Robert went on to talk about 
our own flourishing business, and how every- 
thing he touched seemed turning to gold. 
But, somehow, my thoughts would wander to 
the grey stooping man who had gone to hear 
that he was ruined; for it was more than 
likely Uncle Robert’s supposition was correct, 
and that the failure of the local bank meant 
the loss of everything. As soon as I could 
get rid of my uncle, I went to the club to 
hear all the gossip that might be going there 
about this mercantile catastrophe. I heard 
Uncle Robert’s bad news confirmed on all 
sides, From one or two mutual acquaint- 
ances I learnt that the doctor’s well-known 
figure had been seen coming out of the bank 
among the groups of anxious faces like a 
man who had received a blow. But then, 
somebody else remarked, that couldn’t be 
true, for he saw Ramsay at that very time 
standing over a poor workman who had 
fallen from a house three stories high, and 
the doctor was so occupied with his case, 
and so pitiful over his patient’s wife and 
children, that it was not possible he could 
have any connection with this bank failure 
which was filling so many minds. On hearing 
this, my fears were lightened for a moment : 
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then I quickly remembered how foolish I 
was to dream that, under any circumstances, 
Dr. Ramsay would be other than engrossed 
with a fellow-creature who needed his care. 

I lingered about the street for a little in the | 
hope of meeting him. It was hard to think 
that the best friend I had on earth might be 
in sore trouble, and it was not given to me 
to help him. I well knew that Uncle Robert 
was right in his conjecture; Dr. Ramsay 
hadn’t a head for business; and I felt that it 
would more than repay my dreary mercantile 
apprenticeship if I could only be of any use 
to him at this juncture. Could I venture to 
call and ask to see the doctor, seeing I hap- 
pened to be with him when he heard the 
bad news? I thought not. “What right had 
I to inquire into his private affairs, I, who 
had, after all, only been one of the many 
recipients of his kindness ? 

I glanced wistfully towards the windows 
of the familiar house as I passed. The 
yellow afternoon sun was shining upon them, 
making each pane look like a lustrous gem, 
and revealing nothing of the troubled hearts 
that might be within. 

When I went back to my office next day, 
I found among my blue-enveloped business | 
letters a tiny scented note. I opened it with | 
eager fingers, for I felt as if I knew the hand- 
writing, though I had never seen it before. 

It was a formal invitation to the evening 
party at Dr. Ramsay’s house, of which he had 
spoken—that was all; but it was written in 
Alice’s handwriting. It is twenty years ago, 
but that tiny note, yellowed with age, still 
lives in my old pocket-book. ‘The next time 
I saw Dr. Ramsay he stood among the gay 
moving groups in his brightly-lighted draw- 
ing-room, receiving his guests with his usual 
easy pleasantness. I fancied I could detect 
a more wearied, anxious expression on his 
face than I had seen there before, but that 
was all. 

Miss Barbara was seated in state, in her 


| 
| 








silent to me this evening tham she had ever 
been before. Hitherto she had always, with 
an indefinable charm, linked our present 
acquaintanceship to the childish friendship, 
till an easy natural bond had been formed 


| out of that primrose gathering of long ago, 


But, to-night, I fancied there was more con- 
straint in her manner than I had ever ob- 
served before. I stood in the smaller draw- 
ing-room, more a spectator than an actor in 
the gay scene round me, vainly trying to 
shake off the shadow which had fallen on me, 
and to persuade myself that Alice’s neglect 
of me to-night was owing to her respon- 
sibilities as acting hostess. 

“You're not dancing to-night, Andrew,’ 
the doctor said, threading his way through 
the gay moving groups towards me. ‘ Come, 
let’s make our escape from this jangle for a 
little. The library will suit two quiet folks 
like you and me best.” 

I was about to follow him when Alice 
came hurrying up. “Oh, Uncle Leonard, 
that’s what you always do; carrying Mr. 
Gray off to your den, Don’t walk into his 
parlour, Mr. Gray; he’s a naughty old 
spider, and won’t let you off again. Do 
stay, uncle dear; you promised to be so 
good to-night, you know.” 

“ And haven’t I been good, you exacting 
little. queen?” said Dr, Ramsay, laughing, 
as he lifted Alice’s detaining hand from 
his arm. “I'll promise to come back pre- 
sently ; I only want forty winks; no sinister 
designs of reading for the rest of the evening, 
Ally. The fact is, I feel rather knocked up 
to-night, and want a little quiet. See, I'll 
leave you Mr. Gray as a hostage,” he said, 
laughingly, waving his hand as he dis- 
appeared. 

“I do wish Uncle Leonard weren’t quite 
so fond of that musty room of his. It has 
been quite impossible to unearth him lately. 
Don’t you think he’s been looking rather 
worn and tired lately, Mr. Gray?” asked 


? 








ancient high-backed chair, attired in a rich | Alice, with an anxious expression, which, I 
coloured silk, with her long, thin fingers pro- | confess, I was glad to see, for I had begun 
truding from black mittens. She evidently | to wonder whether my ideal was, after all, 
viewed rather severely this unwonted occu- | shallow and unsympathetic. This suspicion 
pation of her usually solitary bechintzed | continued to haunt me, however, as I watched 
drawing-room, and looked as if she had left | her flitting about, radiant with smiles, and 
her place among the tall pictures on the wall | the centre of gaiety throughout the room, 
as she sat silently watching the gay doings. | Why had she hindered me from going with 

Such pictured calm did not, however, suit | Dr. Ramsay, if she had nothing to say to 
Alice’s taste. She kept flitting about every-| me? After all, he was the only one worthy 
where, looking gay and radiant, the centre of | of my admiration—of my love. I would 
little groups of friends, or leading the dance | return to my old allegiance ; these gay scenes 
with some favoured youth. | which of late had thrown their glamour over 

I remarked that, somehow, Alice was more | me should fascinate me no more. My ancient 
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friends, the classics, would again cheer my 
lonely evenings, and, if possible, I should 
take farewell of the new Aragon Villa, and 
seek a retreat in the familiar Cottage Row. 

“Don’t you think they seem fairly set 
agoing for a little, Mr. Gray? I’m going to 
give myself a little holiday in. this quiet 
corner. I feel as if I deserved it, after all 
my exertions?” said a voice at my elbow, 
which would have made the most cynical 
feeling evaporate ina moment. “Ah, how 
tiresome! they want another couple for the 
‘Lancers’ there. I suppose we must go 
and fill the gap, Mr. Gray ?” 

Five minutes afterwards I would have in- 
dignantly disowned the feelings I had been 
cherishing towards mankind, The “ classical” 
evenings again took their place in a past 
dreary period, which it was to be hoped 
might never return. Society was, after all, 
the. true resting-place for wearied brains, and 
dancing an exhilarating pastime which would 
have a charm for men and women as long as 
the world lasted. 

“T’m sure Uncle Leonard must have had 
more than his forty winks now, Mr. Gray ? 
I think I shall go and try to unearth him,” 
Alice said, as she glided towards the door 
when the quadrille was over. I volunteered 
to accompany her to the library; but she 
said, laughingly, that it would be unwise to 
trust her hostage in such dangerous quarters. 
A few minutes passed, during which I must 
confess my interest was chiefly centred in 
the drawing-room door and its possibilities. 
I had not long to wait. 

The door was thrown hurriedly open, and 
Alice walked in; not the same Alice who 
smilingly passed out a few minutes before ; 
but a pale, tearful woman who seemed to see 
nothing of the gay scene around. Hurrying 
up. to the statuesque Miss Barbara, she laid 
her hand on her arm, saying, in a: voice 
trembling with eagerness, “Come, auntie. 
He’s very ill; dying, I think.” And then 
followed a wail that made the music stop and 
the dancers pause, as if to the stroke of a 
pendulum. “It’s Uncle Leonard, auntie— 
come quick!” and Alice pulled Miss Barbara 
along. 

Several seconds before the old woman’s 
slow steps reached the library I was at Dr. 
Ramsay’s side. There he lay unconscious, 
with his familiar books round him, one of 
them, which he had been reading, still lying 
in his unclasping hand. The iron-grey hair 





fell round the deathly face, and his delicately 
cut mouth was distorted with pain. 

“Oh, Mr. Gray, what can it be? He 
won’t speak,” said Alice, as she stood wring- 
ing her hands. 

“A doctor,” I exclaimed, turning to look 
for a messenger. 

“A doctor, of course,” somebody re- 
echoed. 

“Hech, but I niver thocht on that, him 
bein’ ane himsel,” said Mitchell, Dr. Ram- 
say’s old servant, who had been standing 
beside his master with a look of forlorn help- 
lessness. ‘ Bide a wee an’ I'll rin for ane, 
as fast’s my auld legs ’ll cairry me.” 

The old man looked so dazed and helpless 
that I felt sure he would prove a very in- 
efficient messenger. Hurrying through the 
anxious groups that were thronging in the 
hall, I went out in search of the physician, 
whom I knew to be Dr. Ramsay’s oldest 
friend. 

When Dr. Forbes and I reached the 
house, we met the last of the evening’s guests 
finding their way to their carriages. The 
traces of the recent festivities contrasted 
sadly with the muffled tones and the anxious 
faces which were everywhere visible. 

The master of the house still lay speechless 
and helpless, with the two anxious women 
bending over him; the difference between 
youth and age being strangely merged in this 
bond of common sorrow. 

Dr. Ramsay was not dead; slowly and 
wearily he came back to life and speech 
again. Presently he began to look wistfully 
from one to the other of those who stood 
round him, as if to confirm his own sus- 
picions. ‘I thought as much,” he muttered 
with a groan. “It has come at last—help- 
less—useless—half dead.” 

We stood looking at the stricken man in 
speechless pity; but in a moment Alice’s 
soft arms were round his neck. ‘Oh, uncle, 


darling, we’ve got you back again. We were 
so terrified ; but it’s all right now,” she ex- 


claimed, all her usual hopefulness returning 
after her recent terror. 

A pitiful smile crossed the worn face as 
she clung to him. He tried to raise his arm 
to return her warm caresses ; but the effort 
only served to remind him that the right 
hand which had saved many a life and 
soothed many an ache would never minister 
to suffering any more in this world—had for 
ever ceased from its labours. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE FOURTH CENTURY: 
ITS RULERS AND TEACHERS. 


I.—CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


[* the following papers we purpose to give 
some account of certain ecclesiastics of | 
the fourth century who may be regarded as | 
representing the best Christian thought and | 
life which existed in the Church of that epoch. 
It may seem incongruous to begin such a 
series with the name of Constantine. In the 
society of Athanasius and Basil, of Gregory 
of Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa, the 
soldier emperor, who half belonged to 
heathenism, is, we admit, an inconsistent 
figure. On the one hand, it is scarcely re- 
spectful to his saintly companions to thrust 
him into their society, and the emperor is 
certainly no gainer by being placed in a posi- 
tion which causes him to be tried by a stand- 
ard which it is unjust to apply to one who 
was admitted to the Christian Church on his 
death-bed, and whose recorded words*show 
much ignorance of the true character of the 
Christian faith. But modern writers cannot 
avoid treating Constantine as an ecclesiastical 
personage. He himself claimed to be such, 
and his claim was allowed by his contempo- | 
raries. “I, also, am a bishop ordained of 
God,” he remarked, on one occasion, in the 
hearing of Eusebius ; 
admiringly records that his imperial master 
bestowed especial care upon the condition of 
the Church, and “ assumed, as it were, the 
office of a general bishop, appointed by God, 
and called together synods of his ministers.” 
‘The character and proceedings of the Summus 
Episcopus cannot be passed over in silence, 
even in the most unpretending history of the 
Church of the fourth century. For good or 
for evil, the name of Constantine is written 
in large characters in the page of its his- 
tory. To him, therefore, we shall devote the 
following paper, although, as regards the 
character of the man, thus to associate him 
with those of whom we are to speak in subse- 
quent papers, is as if we were to place Louis 
XIV. in a group of which Bossuet, Fenelon, 
and Massillon were the other members. 
Little need be said regarding the life of 
Constantine previous to the year 312, 
when he was converted to Christianity. He 
was at the time scarcely forty years of age 
—a man, as he is described, of noble pre- 
sence and engaging manners. Expert in all 
athletic exercises, skilful as a leader, and 
enduring as a soldier, he was greatly beloved 
IV. N.s. 


and the same prelate | 


| by those who served under him. To the 
affection of the soldiers he owed his imperial 
| rank ; for on the death of his father at York 
in 306, the army proclaimed him his succes- 
sor by acclamation, and he obtained from the 
fears, rather than from the good-will of the 
other emperors, a reluctant acquiescence in 
this sudden elevation. A youth spent in 
camps had left him little leisure for literary 
pursuits, and he was not a highly-educated 
man; but the years which he spent in the 
palace of Diocletian, and under the jealous 
eye of Galerius as a hostage for the fidelity of 
his father, taught him patience and self- 
control.” Although to be foremost in every 
undertaking, the leading character in every 
scene, was the master motive of his life, his 
ambition was under the control of reason, and 
he could wait, as well as dissimulate, until the 
hour of opportunity arrived. Such was the 
character of the man who crossed the Cottian 
Alps in the year 312, at the head of a large 
| army, to give battle to Maxentius, who had 
| hitherto divided with him the empire of the 
West. The jealousy between the rival em- 
perors had become so great, that war was in- 
evitable ; and no blame can attach to Con- 
stantine for striking the first blow. After 
defeating the troops of Maxentius at Turin 
and at Verona, Constantine marched upon 
Rome, where his rival shut himself up. It 
was during this march, or, at all events, 
during the campaign, that an event took 
place, or is said to have taken place, which 
church historians have sometimes regarded as 
more important than the conversion of the 
Apostle Paul. According tothe emperor’s bio- 
grapher Eusebius, it occurred in the following 
manner. When considering the conflict in 
which he was about to engage with Maxen- 
tius, it was strongly impressed upon the mind 
of Constantine that he would require the aid 
of some divinity, especially as he was aware 
that his superstitious adversary was employing 
all the magical arts of which Rome was full, 
to compass his ruin. 
gods was he to turn? The question might 
well perplex a Roman of the fourth century. 
The father of Constantine, although not a 
Christian, was a believer in that philosophic 
theism which was common at the time among 








the educated classes, and in his perplexity 
the son addressed a prayer to that Supreme 
28 
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God of whom he had heard his father speak, 
beseeching Him to make known to him who 
He was, and to give him victory over his 
enemies. An answer came in the following 
fashion :—While at the head of his army he 
perceived, above the afternoon sun, a lumi- 
nous cross with an inscription above it in 
legible letters, “ Conquer by this.” Not only 
he, but the whole army witnessed the portent, 
and were filled with amazement. That night 
Christ appeared in a vision to Constantine, 
and commanded him to have a standard made 
in the likeness of the Cross, assuring him that 
it would prove a safeguard in all engagements 
with his enemies. ‘This narrative was for 
many centuries received as sober history by 
the writers of the Church. We do not receive 
it as such now, not only because it is a por- 
tent hard to believe, but because the evidence 
for it is in the highest degree conflicting. It 
rests upon the testimony of Eusebius, who 

narrates it in his Life of Constantine ; but 
the same writer was obviously ignorant of the 
story when he wrote his Ecclesiastical History, 
for he makes no mention of it in the latter 
work, although he narrates in full the struggle 
between Constantine and Maxentius. How 
are we ta explain his ignorance of a miracle 
of which a whole army was the witness? We 
find the miracle in the pages of another con- 
temporary Christian writer, but here it is 
| considerably diminished ; the noonday cross 
has vanished, and only the midnight vision 
remains. It is true the testimony of Eusebius 
in his Life of Constantine is very explicit, 
and he professes to give it on the best autho- 
rity. “The narrative,’ he writes, “ might 
have been difficult to receive had it been re- 
lated by another. But since the victorious 
emperor himself long afterwards declared it 
to the writer of this history, when he was 
honoured with his acquaintance and society, 
and confirmed his statement by an oath, who 
can hesitate to believe it, especially since 
the succeeding time gave true testimony to his 
words?” ‘The concluding sentence gives us 
the key which enables us to explain the 
origin of the story. It was obviously the 
feeling of Eusebius, and no doubt of Con- 
stantine, that the occasion deserved, nay, de- 
manded, a miracle to mark a great crisis in 
history. That from this feeling a formal 
narration of a miracle should have grown, will 
not appear improbable to those who know 
the character of the times, and the tendency 
to imagine or invent miracles, from which the 
| best men were not free. Let it be remarked, 
| however, that it is by no means improbable 
| that thoughts of Christ and of the Christian 


‘el 








religion were present to the mind of Con- 
stantine while marching against Rome. He 
had been with Diocletian at the time that the 
great persecution broke out, and had then 
opportunity of witnessing the faith and 
courage of the, martyrs, and his curiosity, if 
not his adn iiration, may have well been ex- | 
cited by the words of a people who spoke with | 


such certainty of divine aid, and of the final | 


victory of their cause over the gods of Rome. 
He was now marching against the Eternal | 





| 





City at the head of an army of Britains, Ger- || 


mans, and Gauls, the hereditary enemies of 
Rome, and the Roman soothsayers were pro- 
phesying the speedy ruin of the invader. It 
is not improbable that at such a time his 
mind should revert to that new God of whom 


he had heard, and whose prophets he knew |} 


had denounced woe against Rome. 

The battle 
cided the contest in favour of Constantine, 
and Maxentius was drowned in the Tiber, 
when attempting to escape. To whatever we 
are to ascribe it, it is certain that, not long after 


the yictory of the Milvian Bridge, a remark- | 


able change took place in the public policy 
of the empire with regard to Christianity. 
This change became fully apparent in the 


summer of the year 313, when the edict | 


known to history as the Edict of Milan, or the 
third edict of toleration, was issued at Nico- 
media by the joint authority of Constantine and 
Licinius, the emperor of the East. By this edict 
full toleration was granted to Christian wor- 
ship ; and it was likewise enacted that those 
meeting-places which had been forcibly taken 
from the Christians during the late disturbances 
should be restored, to them. Other acts of 
justice and reparation followed. Those whose 
goods had been plundered because of their 
faith, were recompensed. Exiles for the faith 
were permitted to return to their homes; and 
officers who had lost military rank for the 
same cause were restored, and if they de- 
clined this, received an honourable dismis- 
sion. Some doubt exists as to the intention 
of Constantine in his earlier measures of tole- 
ration. Did hé mean to favour Christianity, 
or merely to take up a neutral position, and 
end a strife which was dividing the empire 
into two hostile camps? The language of the 
Edict of Milan is ambiguous, and would seem 
to indicate that the emperors did not desire 
to pronounce on the religious question. The 
general toleration now granted was said to be 
conceded in order that whatever divinity ex- 
isted he might be propitious to the emperors 
and to those who lived under their rule. 
Whatever ambiguousness belonged to the 


of the Milvian Bridge de- | 
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earlier measures of Constantine regarding 
Christianity, it was effectually dissipated ere 
the close of his reign. Gradually the tolera- | 
tion grew into marked favour, until, at length, 
intolerant measures towards heathens, and 
especially towards “that most hateful nation | 
of the Jews,” prove what a good Christian | 
the emperor was. The part he took in the | 
Council of Nicza, in 325, clearly showed | 
that he had made up his mind in favour of | 
the new faith. Unattended by his guards, | 
and accompanied only by a few Christian | 
friends, the emperor took his seat amid the | 
assembled bishops, and when exhorting them 
to peace and unity, addressed them as 
“ministers of God and faithful servants of | 
Him who is our common Lord and Saviour.” 

There has been much discussion regarding 
the motives which induced Constantine to 
declare himself an adherent of the faith which 
his predecessors persecuted. Motives of 
worldly policy, it has been said, and these 
alone, led Constantine to make the change. 
A sagacious and far-seeing ruler, he perceived, 
as Augustus had done, that unity in religious 
belief was needful for the safety of the em- 
pire. The old heathenism, having waned 
in life and power, was obviously unable to 
maintain its position, still less to win what it 
had lost, but this new faith was vital and 
aggressive, and the emperor declared in its 
favour, in the hope that by means of it the 
lost uniformity in matters religious might be 
restored to the empire. This explanation of 
the motives of Constantine is a natural reac- 
tion against the traditional views according te 
which the first Christian emperor was a man 
of apostolic life and spirit ; but it is not less 
extreme than the opinion against which it 
protests. Constantine was not a cold, crafty 
intelligence, capable of using for political 
ends, himself unmoved, a mighty force which 
was moving the hearts of those around him. 
There is no reason for doubting that he was 
profoundly impressed by the Christian faith. 
Its moral grandeur, and perhaps still more 
its supernatural dignity, awed his aspiring 
spirit as, in later times, they awakened the 
reverence of the kings of the north. He was, 
we believe, sincere when he professed himself 
a Christian; but, when we inquire further, 
whether the Christianity which Constantine pro- 
fessed was the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, we confess that it appears to us much 
altered from its early purity. It was, we may 
say, a Constantinean Christianity, for Constan- 
tine was in it all. We fear that the clergy were 
more to blame than the emperor for this. 
He spent much of his time in the society of 














the Christian clergy. ‘They sat at his table, 
they travelled in his company, and he was 
fond of discussing with them points of Chris- 
tian doctrine. By one of the ecclesiastics 
who enjoyed his intimacy was his Life written, 
and in the biography of Eusebius we can per- 
ceive the terms in which they were accus- 
tomed to speak of their imperial patron and 
entertainer. Constantine is described by 
Eusebius as a sacred person, as sacred, with 
one exception, as any of whom we read in the 
Holy Scriptures. His sojourn in the court of 
Diocletian, the persecutor of the Christians, 
was like that of Moses in the palace of 
Pharaoh. His victory at the Milvian Bridge 
was the victory of the hosts of God over the 


| wicked Pharaoh, Maxentius, “‘ who sunk like 


lead in the mighty waters.” All his wars were 
holy crusades undertaken for the purpose of 
ridding the world of the ungodly, and con- 
ferring benefit upon the human race; and 
those who warred against him are said to 
have waged war against God. When speak- 
ing of the benefits which the Church had re- 
ceived from the altered policy of the emperor, 
the bishop uses freely the prophetic passages 
describing the glories of Christ’s kingdom. 
The wilderness was now glad, and blossomed 
as the rose; for the Lord God had caused 
righteousness and praise to spring forth before 
all the nations. The woman deserted and 
forsaken had not only been restored to the 
favour of the Father through the divine and 
saving Word, but she had also gained “ the 
favour of the supreme rulers themselves, most 
excellent princes, and favoured by God.” 
Constantine showed no disposition to de- 
cline the high position accorded to him as 
the deliverer of the Church and the ful- 
filler of prophecy. A curious passage which 
occurs in a letter which he addressed to the 
inhabitants of Palestine, shows in what light 
he regarded his own services. Having de- 
scribed the miserable condition of the world 
under his predecessors and rivals, “ what 
alleviation,” he asks, “ did the divinity devise, 
what release from these evils? He sought 
my services and judged me a fit instrument 
for the accomplishment of his will. And I, 
beginning at the Britannic sea, drove away 
and scattered all those evils with the help of 
a higher power, in order that the human race 
might be recalled to the observance of the 
most holy law, and that our most blessed 
faith might increase under the high guidance 
of God.” The importance ascribed by Con- 
stantine to his own services to the Church 
was curiously exhibited in a picture which he 
caused to be painted on a tablet in front of 
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the portico of his palace. On this tablet 
there was a representation of the emperor 
and his sons, with a cross above their heads, 
and beneath their feet a dragon smitten with 
a dart, and falling into the depths of the sea. 
“In this manner,” writes Eusebius, “he 
intended to represent the secret adversary of 
the human race, and to indicate that he was 
consigned to perdition by virtue of the 
salutary trophy placed above his head. This 
allegory, then, was thus conveyed by means 
of the colours of a picture; and I am filled 
with wonder at what I may call the divine 
sagacity of the emperor, who thus expressed 
what the prophets had foretold concerning 
this monster, that God would bring his great 
and terrible sword against the dragon, the 
flying serpent, and would destroy the dragon 
that was in the sea.” 

When Constantine, no less than Eusebius, 
regarded his services to the Church in such a 
light, the temptation lay near to surround 
the beginnings of the emperor’s career with a 
halo of supernatural light. Hence there arose, 
as we imagine, the legend of the cross in the 
heavens, by which Constantine was con- 
verted. 

It nmtust not be supposed that Constan- 
tine had no knowledge of Christianity at 
all. We are assured that he devoted 
much time to the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures and to prayer. Like some of 
his predecessors he sometimes assumed the 
functions of a public lecturer, and great 
multitudes of people assembled when it was 
heard that the emperor was to assume the 
functions of a philosopher. When on such 
occasions an opportunity offered of touching 
on sacred topics, “he immediately stood 
erect, and with a grave aspect and subdued 
tone of voice seemed reverently to be 
initiating his auditors in the mysteries of the 
divine doctrine.” One discourse which Con- 
stantine delivered to the assembly of the 
saints has been preserved, and whether 
written by himself, or by a court ecclesiastic, 
it may be accepted as showing the views of 
Christianity which the emperor entertained. 
This address shows that the emperor re- 
verenced Christ with a devout homage. He 
had come to earth, he said, that men by 
associating with Him might be instructed in 
the wisdom of God. When upon earth “He 
gathered a company of the wisest among 
men,” and gave to them such instructions as 
might enable them to teach others. By his 
miracles He had shown his divine power, and 
the excellency of his teaching was likewise a 
proof of his divinity. He likewise found 





evidence for it in the prophecies of the Jewish 
prophets, as well as in the verses of the 
Erythrzan Sibyl and of Virgil. He regarded 
that his own success, and the defeat and ruin 
of the pagan emperors, afforded a strong 
evidence that the Christian’s God was the 
true God. “To piety,” he exclaims, “I 
ascribe the cause of my own prosperity, and 
of all that I now possess. ‘To this truth the 
fortunate issue of all my endeavours bears 
testimony—my battles, my victories, and 
triumphs over conquered foes.” ‘And again 
he says, “ When men commend my services, 
which owe their origin to the inspiration of 
heaven, do they not clearly establish the 
truth that God is the cause of the exploits 
which I have performed? Assuredly they 
do ; for it belongs to God to do whatever is 
best, and to man to perform the commands 
of God.” 

The latter half of Constantine’s reign was 
filled with actions which won for him enco- 
miums from the bishops. Munificent gifts 
were bestowed upon the churches, and large 
buildings were erected by imperial command 
for their worship. Palestine, as the land on 
which our Saviour’s life was spent, was in 
this respect specially favoured. The sepul- 
chre having been discovered, as it was 
imagined, in which our Saviour’s body had 
lain, a splendid church, rich in marble and 
gold, was erected on the spot. When Euse- 
bius saw the magnificence of the temple 
which was erected upon the site of the old 
Jerusalem, he remembered the promise in 
the Apocalypse of a “ new Jerusalem coming 
down from God out of heaven,” and makes 
the remark, “This may be the second and 
new Jerusalem spoken of in the prediction 
of the prophets.” Unfortunately the latter 
half of Constantine’s reign was not so full of 
justice and mercy as of ostentatious piety. 
His son Crispus and his wife Fausta were 
put to death by his orders ; a young nephew 
and several other members of the imperial 
family were also executed. Such crimes were 
too common in the lives of the irresponsible 
masters of the Roman world to have called 
for remark, especially as most of those 
executed were probably guilty, had not Con- 
stantine been a Christian. The heathen 
Zosimus, who bore a special aversion to Con- 
stantine, says that when his conscience 
troubled him about those crimes, he first 
applied to the heathen priests for some means 
of atonement. They having replied that his 
crimes were too black to admit of atonement, 
the emperor betook himself to the Christians, 
who assured him that forgiveness was to be 
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found with them for all crimes, however 
heinous. The story is a fable, as can be 
proved by the dates of the events, for Con- 
stantine passed over to Christianity before he 
imbued his hands in the blood of his kindred. 
It would almost be better for his reputation 
as a Christian were the tale true, for it would 
prove that his darkest crimes were committed 
before and not after he had declared himself 
the servant of Him who taught his followers 
to forgive injuries. It would show, likewise, 
what there is no evidence of in all his pom- 
pous declamations, that he had a sense of his 
own sinfulness. 

It must always remain matter of regret 
that when the vain and aspiring emperor 
first knocked at the door of the Church and 
presented himself as an inquirer, it was 
opened by those who appear to have received 
the unwonted guest with honied flatteries 
rather than with faithful questionings. Some 
allowance must be made for the novelty of 
the situation. With hostile kings and gover- 
nors the Christian clergy and people had 
been oftentimes brought into contact, and 
gained for themselves distinguished honour 
by the courage and faithfulness with which 
they confronted the threateninys of tyrants. 
But that an emperor should come to the 
Church as a friend and not as an enemy was 
an experience so unwonted that some allow- 
ance must be made for those who had to 
receive him. That they overrated the im- 
portance of the event, there can be no doubt. 
When they read Christian doctrine in im- 
perial edicts, when they saw houses for God's 
worship rise all over the empire, when they 
witnessed the very army going to battle under 
the banner of the cross, for a moment they 
seem to have imagined that Christ’s kingdom 
was established upon the earth. But soon 
they learned that a mere outward homage to 
Christianity from kings or nations will never 
bring to earth the kingdom for whose coming 
the Christian prays. The commonplaces 
regarding the danger of a connection between 
Church and State are scarcely to the point 
here. To declare God’s testimonies without 
shame before kings is one of the duties of 
Christ’s ministers, and that, too, whether 
kings appear as persecuting tyrants, or as 
gracious patrons. And let it be remembered, 
in justice to the ancient Church, that if it re- 
ceived its first imperial convert with a certain 
amount of unwise flattery and subservience, 
it recovered itself soon, and stood erect before 
monarchs ; and there is probably no era of 
Church history which can give more examples 
of the control of the caprices of irresponsible 





rulers, by the moral and spiritual power of the 
Church, than the fourth and fifth centuries of 
our era. 

The last days of Constantine are described 
at length in the pages of Eusebius. When 
the emperor felt his end approaching, he ex- 
pressed a desire to receive the sacrament of 
baptism. “He felt,” writes his biographer, 
‘the time was come at which he should seek 
to expiate the errors of his past career, firmly 
believing that whatever sins he had com- 
mitted as a mortal man, his soul would be 
purified from them through the salutary 
waters of baptism.” He had hoped to be 
baptized in the waters of Jordan, where 
Christ received baptism, but as this was im- 
possible, he received the sacrament in the 
imperial city of Nicomedia. A few days 
afterwards “ he was removed,” says Eusebius, 
“to the presence of his God, leaving his 
mortal remains to his fellow-mortals, and 
carrying into fellowship with God that part 
of his being which was capable of under- 
standing and loving Him.” The words of 
Zosimus regarding the close of Constantine’s 
life are very different. Having described in 
piteous terms the misery of the people 
through the grinding taxation to which they 
were subjected in order to gratify the em- 
peror’s passion for embellishing his new 
capital of Constantinople, the historian closes 
his account with the remark, “ Constantine, 
having injured the state in all these ways, died 
of a disease.” 

Impartial history can adopt neither the 
panegyric of Eusebius nor the invective of 
Zosimus. Constantine deserves a place 
among the greatest of the Roman emperors. 
His long reign was filled with enterprises 
which sufficiently attest his great capacity for 
government. His conduct with regard to 
Christianity, at a time when the Christians 
probably formed but a twentieth of the inha- 
bitants of the empire, and his transference 
of the seat of government from Rome to 
Constantinople, are evidences of his courage 
and self-reliance. If his moral character does 
not entitle him to a place among the best 
emperors, such as Antoninus Pius and Maz 
cus Aurelius, it is unjust to place him among 
the worst. His claim to be considered a 
religious man must remain undecided. There 
is no doubt that he entertained a genuine 
reverence for the Christian faith, but it must 
be admitted that his understanding of its 
character was very imperfect, and his prac- 
tice of the duties which it enjoins more im- 
perfect still. 

JOHN GIBB. 
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By THE AUTHOR orf “EpIsopES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 


‘out the church, but notwithstanding her re- 


CHAPTER III,—SACRILEGE, 


CP Bere church stood in the Squire’s | 
park. The mounded churchyard was | 
separated from the more level turf around bya | 
low grey wall, embroidered with silver-grey, 
grey-green, and orange-coloured lichens, and 
held together by a network of small-leaved 
ivy. A belt of rook-haunted elms also. begirt 
the little island of the dead. Up to the very 
top of the tower, the church was smothered 
in hairy-stalked, larger-leaved ivy, swarming 
with small birds that whirred out in a dizzying 
brown cloud, when any rare, loud noise 
chanced to disturb that silent solitude, 
Clumps of it hung over the chancel window 
and the east window of the one aisle, blurring 
the stained-glass pictures. The little green- 
glass side windows only showed from the 
churchyard, in shy or sly glimpses. There 
were white, grey, green, black grave-stones in 
the churchyard, and one. rusty railed-in box- 
tomb beneath the chancel window, but most 
of the graves were mere green, daisy-dotted 
mounds. 

Before Grim Jim had come back to trouble 
her, the churchyard had been a favourite 
resort of Helen’s. She would sit for hours 
by the tombstone of the mother whom she 
had never known, and yet seemed to remem- 
ber well, having formed an idealised concep- 
tion of her face and form and voice from 
what she had heard of her and the portrait 
that hung in her father’s bed-room. 

Helen was very fond of her father, but 
still she missed her mother, and fancied her- 
self nearer to her in spirit as she sat by her 
grave, weaving daisy-chains and dreaming 
dreams of what they would have done to- 
gether if her mother had not died, whilst the 
sweet scent of the new-cut hay floated to her 
in whiffs and waves upon the warm, soft air, 
the rooks cawed tranquilly overhead, and 
the deer gazed at her shyly over the church- 


But now Saturday was the only week-day 
on which she ventured into the churchyard. 
It stood so far from both Hall and Lodge 
that a corporeal Grim Jim, if he came upon 
her unawares, might murder her in spite of 
her dog, and no one for days be the wiser ; 
whilst if he were incorporeal, what place 
would he be more likely to visit than a 





churchyard! She went to it on Saturday 
afternoons with the old woman who cleaned 


assuring presence, Helen could no longer, as 
of old, sit and dream beside her mother’s 
grave. The sweet security of the place was 
gone. If she did not hear the old woman 
moving she became anxious and ran into the 
church, and helped the vergeress dust the 
chairs in the Squire’s carpeted, parlour-like 
pew, watched her polishing its little fire-place, 
and the swallows that built in the porch zig- 
zagging about the rafters, mounted the 
reading-desk and pulpit, wandered in and 
out of the singers’ seat, the farmers’ square 
pews, and the grey, carved, worm-eaten free 
seats ; wondered for the hundredth time what 
the Latin on the worn flooring-slabs and 
slimy mural tablets meant, explored the 
vestry, peeped into the cupboard in which 
the iron-moulded surplice hung, went inside 
the communion-rails, and swung back the 
slim, twisted iron-gates of the little chapel in 
the aisle, and wiped the damp off the faces 
of the life-size, ruffed Knight and Dame who 
lay upon their backs, with raised hands palm 
to palm, on the top of the black and white 
marble tomb within, and their numerous 
family who knelt in miniature around it. 

There had been a time when Helen had 
enjoyed being thus made free of the church, 
allowed to roam at will in places which on 
Sundays looked so strictly tabooed against 
her tread ; but now she could only snatch a 
fearful joy from her rambles. She was con- 
stantly looking over her shoulder at the open 
door. It was some comfort to see old Keeper 
stretched in the porch like a sphinx, but 
Helen wished that the old woman would let 
him come in and follow her about. 

On the second Saturday after Helen had 
heard her bugbear’s voice, the old woman 
was later than usual in going to, and there- 
fore in leaving, the church. It was almost 
dusk before she had finished her dusting. 
Helen crept closer and closer to her as the 
gloom deepened. She had climbed on one 
of the seats to put back a Prayer-Book that 
had fallen from a window recess, and as she 
looked out on the landscape of tree and 
lawn, which, though lighter than the inside 
of the church, was beginning to dislimn in 
the distance, was wishing that her companion 
would make more haste, when suddenly she 
fell back as if she had been shot. She had 
seen Grim Jim stealing round to the porch- 
door. That Saturday she chanced not to 
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have brought a dog with her, and in a few | 


minutes, although she could not hear or see 
anything of it, she felt that there was a third 
person in the church. 

At last the old woman had finished. 
locked the porch-door, leaving the key in the 
lock, and went out by the tower-door. As 
they passed through the dim entry, in which 


the frayed bell-rope twisted round it to be 
out of the way, had a very uncanny look, 
the old woman, who was deaf, began to talk 
in the high tone in which deaf people gene- 
rally indulge. Of all persons she must take 
Grim “Jit fer her theme—Grim Jim who, 
Helen’s creeping flesh convinced her, was 
somewhere, in flesh or spirit, close at hand. 
“I wonder if there’s much in the poor- 
the old woman 
grumbled. “Still the parson did ought to 
empty it every Sunday, and not leave the 
money here all the week. It was broken 


| open once, and Grim Jim, they say, did it. 
| It’s a lucky thing he’s gone—a good riddance 
| 0’ bad rubbish, whats’ever’s become on ’im.” 


Helen, who believed that if she put out 


| her band she could touch the man thus 


| spoken of—or, worse still, pass it through his 


| sink into. her shoes. 


impalpable apparition—felt as if she would 
<Her knees lost their 
strength, but’ she clutched her companion’s 
hand so tightly that the old woman” grew 
cross. 

“Drat the child?’ she exclaimed. “What 
are you afeared ‘on? You've pretty nigh 


_ crunched my fingers agin the key.” 


| 


| slipping from tree to tree. 


The towemdoor was locked from the out- 

side, and > key was taken. out of the lock ; 
' but this Hélen ‘felt to be no protection. If 
_ her terror was flesh and blood, he could open 
| the porch-door and come after them ; and if 
he was a spirit, locks and bolts went for 
nothing. 

She cast timorous glances at the dim 
clumps of fern, with dim deer couching in 
them, and shaped out of the gloom a figure 
When she went 
out at the park-gate, and saw the lodge- 


_ keeper and his family clustered round the 





cheerful fire—for, although it was summer, 
the evening had turned cold, and a hollow 
wind wandered lonesomely over the darken- 
ing country, moaning out its prophecies of 
rain—she wished for the moment that the 
snug cottage was her home, that she had no 
long reach of gloomy road to traverse before 
she reached the village ; no still lonelier and 
gloomier lane to go through before she could 
get to the farm. 


She | 


| into a blaze. 





+] 


“Oh, please, Nanny,” she began, when 
they reached the old woman’s cottage. She 
was going to ask Nanny to walk home with 
her; but, even if Nanny had heard her, it is 
not likely that she would have heeded her. 

“ Good night, child,” Nanny said, and’ went 
in and began to blow her smouldering fire up 
Helen lingered looking in at 
the brightening light until the old woman 
came out to button her flap-shutter. 

“Why, child, why don’tee run away home?” 
she asked. “Your father,” she whined still 
more peevishly, “ will say as it’s me as has 
a-bin a-keepin’ yer.” 

Thus rebuked, Helen took to her heels, and 
ran like a ‘hare along the gloomy, lonely lane, 
sometimes fancying that she heard footsteps 
behind, fast gaining on her; at other times, 
that she saw Grim Jim sitting in the flesh 
upon a gate or stile, ready to pounce down 
upon her; and again, that she saw his wraith 
standing in the middle of the road, with out- 
stretched arms—which, to pass, she must run 
through. But at last ‘she did really hear a 
footfall behind her. It was her father and 
Fred, driving home from Romanchester. 
She was soon snuggling between them, under 
the apron of the gig, for rain had begun to 
fall briskly. ‘That was far cosier than being 
on foot and alone; but still her father and 
Fredwere so mixed up with her dread of 
Grim Jim that it was only a troubled pleasure 
she derived from their company. 

It was long before Helen could goto sleep 
that night. The wind howled, trees lashed 
each other with their writhing: branches, rain 
rushed against the shudderi gvindows, and 
rattled like bullets om the & 







or ghost, she had passed in cle 
she was almost beside herself wi 
called her dog, and let ‘him lie upon the*bed, 
that she might be close to something’ that 
loved her, though it could not drive away 
her fear. She would have got up and gone 
to the servants’ room, had she not been afraid 
that the spirit might be out on the wild wind, 
hastening to plant itself in the long passage 
that divided her room from theirs; or that, if 
the man were alive, she might in her terror 
let fall some word which would turn her 
father’s suspicions on him. It was no better 
when at last she fell asleep. Not alter- 
natively, but by both at the same time, in 
slumber’s mysterious jumble, she was tor- 
mented by Grim Jim’s two characters in her 
dreams. 

A very woebegone little maid, she went 
down to breakfast next morning, and the 
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weather was not likely to cheer her. The 
wind howled, the rain poured down, more 


| wildly than ever. 


“Why, my little one, what’s come to 
you?” said her father. ‘“ You mustn’t go to 
church this morning. If you don’t pick 
up your looks, I shall have to send for Dr. 
Morris.” 








A short time before it would have been “a 
' cross” to Helen to stay away from church, 
| even on such an inclement day. She liked 
| the walk to and from, because she was very 


| fond of the kind old vicar; and she had a 
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vague notion that she was nearer to her 
mother on Sundays than on other days— 
that mother was no longer buried down be- 
neath the daisy-dotted grave-mound, but pre- 
sent, though unseen, in the midst of the 
village worshippers. On that Sunday morn- 
ing, however, Helen had no desire to go to 
church. Its purity was defiled, its peace 
troubled by the presence of which she had 
become cognisant. She hoped that her father 
and brothers would stop at home with her; 
but James only stayed. Farmer Hellen and 
Fred muffled themselves up and set out 





them. 


ment, 








| through the fierce rain; and Helen, whose 
poor little brain and heart were fast ap- 
proaching the limit of their endurance, 
worried herself all the time they were 
away, in imagining the evils which Grim Jim 
might inflict on one or the other, or both of 


They returned in a great state of excite- 
The parish clerk, on going to the 
church in the morning, had opened the tower- 
door as usual, with the key which Nanny had 
left at his house ; but when he went to open the 
porch-door, he had found that the key in the 





lock had already been turned—that the door 
was only on the latch. The poor-box had 
been broken open and emptied. And when, 
as it was Sacrament Sunday, he had gone to 
the safe in the vestry, to get out the com- 
munion plate, he had discovered that the 
iron door had been wrenched from its hinges 
and then put on them again, and that chalice, 
flagon, and paten had disappeared. 

Nanny stoutly maintained that she had 
securely locked the porch-door the night 
before, but no one except little Helen believed 
her. 
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CHAPTER IV.—AT DEATH’S DOOR. 


Poor little Helen! Grim Jim had brought 
evil enough on her and hers, but he was 
destined to bring more. 

Dr. Morris had to be sent for, since fever 
seized her, and she talked so wildly that her 
father and brothers and the servants did not 
know what to make of her. On the Sunday 
evening she first became “queer,” she had a 
very bad night, and was so much worse in 
the morning that Fred drove in at a gallop to 
Romanchester for Dr. Morris before break- 
fast. 

The doctor was a man who liked to take 
all things quietly,—to let his assistant attend 
to night-bell cases, to enjoy a leisurely break- 
fast, and then step, in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, into his surgery, and win popularity 
by the bland manner in which he took per- 
sonally one or two of the gratuitous cases 
with which it was sure to be crowded be- 
fore ten A.M. Then, if there were no press- 
ing town cases, he would have his plump horse 
put into his comfortable gig, and tranquilly 
drive his country round, reserving his town 
visits for the afternoon, and finishing off the 
day with a cosy little dinner, either at his 
own table or at a friend’s, followed by an 
amount of mellow old port, which always 
sent him to bed in a state of great com- 
placency with himself and all mankind. 

As a consequence, he was sometimes rather 
irritable next morning. 

The doctor was quietly shaving when his 
servant took him up word that young Mr. 
Hellen had come in from Old Bere, with his 
horse all in a lather, and said that the doctor 
must go back with him at once. She had 
asked him whether Mr. Tomkins wouldn’t 
do, but he had answered, No; he must have 
the doctor—his sister was so main bad. 

Dr. Morris did not swear, but when put 
out was in the habit of making certain guttural, 
inarticulate noises, which really answered the 
same end, without causing public scandal. 
He indulged in a series of these when he was 
made acquainted with Fred’s errand. To 
have to shave in a hurry, and to disfigure 
himself by stanching consequent wounds with 
little bits of beaver-nap plucked out of his 
second-best hat, to pitchfork on his clothes, 
gobble up a scanty breakfast, and then go 
jolting at a breakneck pace through muddy 
lanes, into which rain still was pouring—this 
was not a pleasant prospect to the doctor, 
who was as fond of comfort, cleanliness, and 
decorous quietude as a cat. 

However, he was at bottom a good- 





natured man; the Hellens were old patients 
and very good friends of his, and little Helen 
he had made his special little pet. 

Muffled up, and with his head bent to 
avoid the fierce summer rain, he was soon 
seated by Fred’s side, rushing and reeling 
along the Old Bere road. 

When he had taken off his dripping outer 
garments, and saw a hot breakfast waiting for 
him at the farm, he recovered his usual good 
temper, and insisted on seeing his little 
patient before taking anything more than a. 
cup of coffee. 

“Hum!” he said, as he felt the little girl’s. 
full pulse, and tried to get a look at the 
flushed face and bloodshot eyes which she 
turned away from him ; “ cerebral—cerebral 
—violent inflammation.” ‘Then he bled her, 
and promised to send out leeches, and 
ordered her head to be shaved, and kept cool 
with vinegar and water, and so on. 

After that he went down-stairs, and ate a 
hearty breakfast, with a leisureliness which 
irritated Fred, who wanted to get the leeches, 
and started indifferent topics, but still the 
conversation rolled back to little Helen. 

One of the servants who had sat up with 
her told the doctor that the child talked as if 
she saw a man by her bedside, and yet all the 
time she were in church. 

“ Ah,” said the doctor, with his mouth full 
of ham, egg, and toast, as he shook his head 
profoundly, “hallucination ;’ and the girl 
looked as if she thought Helen ought to feel 
better after that learned remark. 

Often did Helen see that grim man by her 
bedside and scream out for protection against 
him ; yet even in her disease she kept a bridle 
on her lips as to the identity of the spectre 
that troubled her. The doctor profoundly 
whispered,— 

7 Depend upon it some one has given her 
a scare.” 

“Tl wring his neck if you can tell us. 
who, doctor,” growled the sore-hearted father. 
“T could guess as much as that summun had, 
for myself. You don’t need to be a doctor 
to see that.” 

Even when Helen had ceased to rave, the 
effect of her scare did not depart. There she 
lay, a poor, weak, white, shorn little lamb, 
still often staring into vacancy with agitated 
eyes. 

She almost lost a half-year of her life. The 
jasmine blossomed on the summer-house, the 
privet in the orchard hedge, rose-pink, claret, 
and sulphur hollyhocks peeped buxom as 
country beauties up at her bed-room a 
but she did not see them. 
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As soon as the cranberries were ripe, one 
of her nurses brought her a plateful, with 
sugar to cool her poor little parched tongue ; 
she might as well have given her magnesia- 
powdered pills. And when sense returned 
to her eye and appreciation to her palate, 
when she could eat a golden apricot with en- 
joyment, and glance with languid pleasure at 
the bunch of green hop-flowers that had been 
plucked to hang upon her bed, she still con- 
tinued so hushed that all about her were made 
very sad. Her father had had enough to trouble 
him before ; his daughter’s illness seemed to 
take all spirit out of him. When the swifts 
took their departure he muttered,— 

“Ah, they’ll come back next year, but 
where’ll my little Nell be then ?” 

Peas, rye, oats, barley, wheat, beans, had 
been cut. Beech leaves hung yellow, Michael- 
mas daisies were in blossom, thistle-down was 
floating in the air, starlings were congregating 
for their yearly flight, hop-picking was going 
on, when, wrapped up like a mummy, Helen 
was carried from her bed in her old home to 
the light cart in which her father was going 
to drive her to the small farm he had taken 
for a new one—her brothers having obtained 
“lookers’” berths under neighbouring far- 
mers. 

As J have said, the old house had been 
greatly altered. At any rate, Helen did not 
express, did not even look, any regret at leav- 
ing it. She took as quietly to her new bed 
as she had lain in her old. When, however, 
winter came, and did not bring the awful 
weather associated with her first great fright, 
she began to revive. She was about again 
when the year broke, but when her disheart- 
ened father informed her of his intention of 
flinging up his new farm at Lady Day, she 
felt pleased. 

He and she and her two brothers were go- 
ing to try to build a new nest, all their own, 
beyond the sunny and thestormy seas. If they 
could only have taken mother with them, she 
would have been quite happy. The little 
farm was left at Lady Day, and the united 
family sailed from England just as the lilac 
was coming out. 

Helen had visited Old Bere churchyard the 
Sunday before, and taken from her mother’s 
grave a sod holding a primrose root, to be 
replanted almost within hearing of the Pacific’s 
curving, long, thunderous tumble-in upon the 
wet, yet hard-beaten sand. 


CHAPTER V.—HELEN’S REVENGE. 


Years had passed. On a rise above a rich 
flat on the Hawkesbury’s banks of alluvial 





soil stood a shingled, weather-board farm- 
house, with a verandah running round it, and 
a brick kitchen standing at a little distance 
from the house. Orange-trees in gold-be- 
dropt darkness begirt the white verandah. In 
the garden were standard, peach-trees, grape- 
vines, water-melons, rock-melons, pie-melons, 
pumpkins—an abundance of vegetable things 
pleasant to the eye and taste. A barn and 
other farm buildings helped to form the home- 
stead. It owned natural pasture, paddocks 
of artificial grasses, lucerne-paddocks, wheat- 
paddocks, maze-paddocks. Poultry pecked 
and clucked, pigs grubbed and grunted about, 
cows and bullocks and a little mob of horses 
might be seen. Fish could be caught in the 
river—at any rate,atitsmouth. Enough bush 
had been left round the farm to furnish as 
much shooting as farmers could find time for. 
Altogether, it seemed a very cosy little place, 
and its mistress was Helen ; still the darling 
of her father and brothers, but grown up into 
a fine young woman of twenty. ll traces of 
illness and anxiety had vanished from her 
countenance. 

She thought at times of Old Bere—especi- 
ally of the green churchyard in which she had 
been so half-happily sad as she sat beside her 
mother’s grave, and afterwards felt such ex- 
cruciating fear; but her terror, though she 
would never forget it as long as she lived, no 
longer pressed upon her like a strangling in- 


cubus, brooded over her like an all-darkening 


shadow. 

At the close of a peaceful Sunday she had 
gone to a shed to look after a young calf de- 
prived of a mother’s care, just as long ago 
she had nursed the little lamb at Old Bere, 
when suddenly she heard a moan. She got a 
light and looked about. 

Lying on a heap of hay she sawa man whom 
she instantly recognised. The green smock- 
frock had been exchanged for a belted blue 
blouse, the corduroy breeches and leather 
buskins for moleskin trousers, the brown hair 
was grizzled, and there was a bristly beard on 
the sinister face; but Helen at once knew 
Grim Jim. He did not know her, but begged 
her to let him lie there in hiding, and to give 
him food and drink, for he was worn out. 

He was an assigned servant, he said, had 
been transported about the time the He//ens 
left England, and had taken tothe bush ; the 
“Cove” and troopers were after him, and 
had nearly run him down; a flogging that 
would deprive him of the little life left him 
would be his punishment if he should be 
captured. At the church on whose grave- 
yard rails Helen had hung her horse’s bridle 
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that morning, the clergyman had taken for| where he was, and so she kept his secret, 
his text, “Ye have heard that it hath been | effectually concealed him, and ministered to 
said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a| his wants during the few hours his life still 
tooth. But I say unto you . . Give | lingered on. The three men whom he had 
to him that asketh thee, and from him | exiled started when they heard who had died 
that would borrow of thee turn not thou | on their premises, but they bore him out and 
away.” | buried him in the Bush ; and she whose child- 

Helen knew what would be the runaway’s | hood he had so cruelly tormented was his 
fate if she let her father and brothers learn | only mourner. 





SOME CONTRASTS. 
By THE “JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 
IIIL—NEIGHBOURING. 


is a common saying that you may live | before the parties to it are neighbours. When 

a lifetime in London without knowing | a working-class family is removing from one 
who your next-door neighbour may be ; and | residence to another, it is the wife who has to 
no doubt there zs much social loneliness and | superintend operations, and though the house- 
isolation to be found within its gates, not-| hold goods and belongings to be moved may 
withstanding that it is ¢he great, the rich, the | be a comparatively small quantity, the “ flit- 


populous city; the city of many clubs, and 
manifold public gatherings, and of a host of 
other things apparently affording special faci- 
lities for general social intercourse and neigh- 
bourliness. But though the saying about not 
knowing your next-door neighbour may be 
broadly true of the upper and middle classes, 
whose circumstances make them perfectly in- 
dependent of each other so far as any material 
neighbourly kindness is concerned, it does 
not apply to the working classes, who are 
nothing if not neighbourly. They are natur- 
ally. disposed to be so, and it is well that 
such is the case, seeing that their circum- 
stances make “neighbouring” if not an ab- 
solute necessity, at any rate a highly desirable 
and beneficial institution. Though they may 
occasionally assume a stand-off-ish attitude 
towards other classes, the working classes 
are pre-eminently social among themselves. 
There are no more generous or willing ob- 
servers of the precept, ‘‘Be ye kind one to 
another,” and it is in the various processes of 
neighbouring that their kindness to each 
other is principally. and most practically 
shown. 

Thg phases of social life that go to make 
up the institution of neighbouring pertain 
chiefly to the womenkind of the class, though 
the menkind of course come in incidentally, 
and occasionally figure as principal perform- 
ers. Neighbouring friendships and’ acquaint- 
ances are soon struck up, ceremony being 
dispensed with in this matter. Sometimes 
such an acquaintance will be made almost 











ting” is still a rather trying job for a woman, 
especially if—as is very often the case—there 
are three or four young children to be taken 
care of in the exodus. By the time the fur- 
niture has been got into the new house, but 
is still lying about in unpacked confusion, 
the mother will be hot, tired, and flustered, 
the children wild and fractious. Seeing this, 
some good dame—say from next door or 
over the way—who had been through similar 
scenes herself, and is influenced by the fellow- 
feeling that makes us wondrous kind, steps 
forward in the spirit of neighbouring. She 
will not proffer her services, that she would 
consider a useless formality; she at once 
brings them to bear, by taking possession of 
the children and bearing them into her house. 
Having quietened them with sugared slices 
of bread and butter, or something else of that 
kind, she makes a good cup of tea for the 
mother, and over it gives her any advice or 
information she can concerning the new 
dwelling, and generally plays the part of a 
friend in need, and in doing so lays the 
foundation of a neighbourly friendship. 
There are many points forming common 
ground on which neighbourly acquaintance 
may be easily and naturally made, Thus the 
bulk of the working classes of the metropolis 
consists of men who, with their families, have 
come from the provinces or the sister king- 
doms, and though they may have been more 
prosperous in London than they would ever 
have been in their native towns or villages, 
they always retain a kindly recollection’ of 
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the latter places, and speak of them as home, 
and the discovery by one woman that another 
living near to her comes from home, is a sure 
prelude to their getting upon “neighbouring” 
terms. ‘The facts of husbands being of the 
same trade, or working in the same shop, are 
also a frequent groundwork of neighbourly 
acquaintance ; and many such acquaintances 
are made through the children of families 
first making friends at school or play. Then 
there are the more strictly domestic facilities, 
or perhaps we should say meessities, to the 
same end; the wash-house, drying-ground, 
back-yard, or other such “ offices” common 
to a number of families, who can only use 
them profitably or comfortably in common by 
being on a neighbourly footing. Where no 
such opportunities as these offer, special 
opportunity is made ; for the working classes, 
as we have said, are of an essentially neigh- 
bourly spirit, and nature will out. A woman 
of the class would as soon think of turning 
her washing-tub into a residence for herself 
@ /a Diogenes, as of living a lifetime next door 
to a person without knowing who they might 
be; without, if need be, asking who they 
were. Nor would this be owing solely to 
feminine curiosity, though that feeling would 
doubtless have a considerable share in the 
matter. There would be a genuine and dis- 
interested anxiety lest the next-door unknown 
—supposing there was such a person—should 
be left unaided in such times of trouble and 
sickness as the good offices of “neighbouring” 
are most and best shown in. At the idea of 
not knewing her next-door neighbour, such a 
woman as we have in our mind’s eye would 
exclaim, “ Why, bless your heart, I couldn’t 
rest in my bed at night if I thought I was 
living year after year next door to a body who 
might be ill or dying or in want, or trouble of 
mind, and me not know them well enough to 
be able to pass my ‘ How are you?’ or ‘ What 
can I doforyou?’” And the same good dame, 
taking her as a representative personage, 
would regard as uncanny any one who re- 
jected or held aloof from neighbourly ad- 
vances. 

The cups that cheer, but not inebriate, 
have, from the use and wont of custom, come 
to be regarded as the orthodox appliances 
for the bringing about of fore-gatherings of 
women who are already on neighbouring 
terms, or are on neighbouring purposes bent. 
In neighbouring circles the cup of tea is to 
those bidding or bidden to it as is the bread 
and salt between the Arab and his guest. It 
is the bond and pledge of amity and hospitality, 
as well as the soothing and refreshing accom- 





paniment and incentive to general conversa- 
tion. “Come to tea” is the most neighbourly, 
as well as the most frequent, of neighbourly 
invitations, and these private tea-meetings are 
regarded by the parties to them at any rate 
as constituting a very pleasant social institu- 
tion. Sometimes they are a cosy little affair 
of two; but, as a rule, they are somewhat 
larger, running from three to half-a-dozen, 
care being taken, however, that those invited 
are a set, so that their talk may be in common. 
If, however, it should happen that a lady 
friend should “drop in promiscuous,” she 
also is immediately bidden to “ stay tea,” as 
it is a fundamental principle of the institution 
that mere tea-table cliquism must give way to 
“‘neighbouring”-ism. ‘“ And bring your work 
with you” is a stock addition to the invita- 
tion to tea, and work in the shape of knitting 
or sewing is brought ; but as a general rule it 
might as well be left at home for any progress 
that is made with it. Talk and work may be 
done together, and the ladies would fain have 
you believe that at their little tea-meetings 
needles and tongues are plied simultaneously ; 
but talk, not work, is the object of the gather- 
ings, all feminine pretences to the contrary 
notwithstanding ; and of talk there is abun- 
dance and—within a certain range of subjects 
—variety. 

~ The women being the actual and respon- 
sible working managers of the family income, 
the chiefs of the exchequer, commissariat, and 
clothing departments of the home ministry, 
all rolled into one, their talk has perhaps a 
more commercial strain than would be the 
case with a similar gathering of ladies in the 
better-off classes of society. The high prices 
of the necessaries of life form the subject of 
a constant song of lamentation, the stock 
burdens of which are that they (the good 
dames in tea-party assembled) do not know 
what things are coming to nowadays; and 
that a sovereign does not go near so far now 
as it used todo. The cost of living in all 
its more important branches is discussed, and 
notes compared as to what each individual 
may be paying per loaf, or pound, or hun- 
dredweight for bread, meat, or coals ; and if, 
on this comparison, it is found that any 
tradesman has been charging more than what 
seems to be the market rate, he is roundly 
denounced, while any lady who is found to 
have effected a saving by her skill in bargain- 
hunting is duly applauded’ Of course, in 
this connection, that greatest subject of ladies’ 
talk, dress, comes in for full discussion. Mrs. 
Jones having on a new bonnet, which the 
others pronounce “a sweet thing,” proceeds to 
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relate at length, and with numerous “says I’s” 
and “says she’s,” how many and what kind 
of other bonnets she tried on before deciding 
upon the one she took, how much was in 
the first place asked for this one, and what 
price she finally paid for it after a doughty 
“ beating-down” encounter with the sales- 
woman. Mrs. Smith has something to say 
anent the bargains to be. had at a “ selling- 
off” at which she has been making purchases 
at sacrificial prices. Another lady holds 
forth upon the immorality of trade, as ex- 
ampled in a selling-off bargain that she had 
been induced to invest in, and which had 
turned out to be a particularly hard bargain ; 
an almost worthless imitation of the thing it 
had been represented to be, and not value 
for a tithe of the (supposedly) sacrificial price 
that had been paid for it. The hostess is 
enthusiastic in commendation of a dress- 
piece, on which she has “paid something 
off” to secure it till such times as she shall 
be able to buy it outright ; while yet another 
of her guests solicits opinion and advice 
upon the subject of having the dress, which 
at present ranks as her Sunday one, dyed, 
turned, and made up again as second-best. 
There is generally a little talk, too, on 
workshop matters, as they affect the do- 
mestic. The prospects of trade being brisk 
or slack, of a threatened reduction in wages 
taking place, or a demand for an advance in 
wages being successful, of strike or no strike 
in connection with, this or that trade move- 
ment—prospects in relation to such things as 
these are discussed, freely, anxiously, and 
often with much more of shrewdness and of 
knowledge of the subject than might be 
generally supposed. Husbands are another 
subject brought before the tea-table tribunal. 
The husbands of the members of the tribunal 
are cf course all very good fellows in a 
general way ; still they are not quite perfect; 
each one has some single fault, in speaking 
of which the wife feels herself justified in 
assuming more or less of a tone of lamenta- 
tion. One won’t do anything about the 
house, not even drive a nail in; another, 
when he is at home, will settle himself down 
with his book or paper, and never throw a 
word at a body, and consider himself ag- 
grieved if a body throws a word at him. 
One spoils the children, and another is too 
severe with them ; a third will smoke in the 
parlour, and answers “bother” when remon- 
strated with ; while a fourth won’t be careful 
about his clothes, say what one will to him. 
These, however, are only voted tiresome; 
but some have faults that are more than 





merely tiresome ; such faults, for instance, 
as stopping late, and spending too much at 
their clubs,* or being given to take “a drop 
too much.” 

And what of the proverbial “tea and 
scandal ?” might be asked, wererthat head of 
the subject left untouched. Well, there zs a 
little feminine scandal talked too, for there 
are working-class as well as other class Lady 
Sneerwells and Mrs. Candours, Ladies who 
are nothing if not censorious, and are given 
to telling—in confidence, of course, and with 
the best of intentions—condemnatory stories 
of the “‘they say” order. Absent friends ave 
criticized, are pronounced to be “low,” or 
stuck up, shabby dressing or over-dressing, 
ill-tempered, incapable in the matter of do- 
mestic management, and generally “no better 
than they should be” in a variety of ways. 
But there is less of “ this sort of thing” than 
might be supposed, less probably than there 
would be at a similar gathering in other ranks 
of life; for, in the first place, as we have 
pointed out, there are a variety of other and 
more generally interesting topics to be dis- 
cussed ; and in the second place, the time of 
a “neighbouring” tea-party gathering is 
strictly limited, especially since the institu- 
tion of the nine hours working day. The 
women cannot go out till the after-dinner 
clearing-up has been got through, and they 
must be home again in time to prepare their 
husbands’ tea, for the tea-drinking phase of 
neighbouring at least must give way to the 
convenience of the bread-winner. 

But there are phases of neighbouring in 
connection with which a wife will not hesitate 
to put the inmates of her own home to some 
greater or lesser degree of inconvenience ; 
and her husband submit to it, we will not say 
cheerfully, as that word is scarcely applicable 
to the circumstances of the case, but quietly, 
and regretting not the passing inconvenience 
to himself, but the causes of it. There are 
phases of this practice of neighbouring that 
go to the heart, that ennoble what on the 
surface or to outsiders might seem a frivolous 
institution, and far outweigh in good any 
little touches of evil that may be mingled 
with some of the lighter phases of the thing. 
None save those within their ranks can know 
how kind the working classes are to each 





* Trade and benefit clubs are here meant. They are, as a 
rule, held in public-houses, a circumstance that in practice 
is undoubtedly detrimental to the members, who, whatever 
may be the written laws of their societies, are, under an un- 
written but powerfully operative law, expected to spend some- 
thing “for the good of the house,” and expenditure for the 
good of the public-house is certainly not for the good of the 
family home; and wives have often but too good reason to 
complain of it. 
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other in times of sickness and trouble, how 
much of neighbourly help and sympathy is 
forthcoming at such times, and how delicately, 
understandingly, and disinterestedly it is 
given. Has a mother a little one ill? her 
neighbour will share the sick-bed watch with 
her, so that she, weary and worn with her own 
watching, may sleep, soothed by the know- 
ledge that her child: will still be tenderly 
guarded. Should the little sufferer be very 
ill indeed, sick nigh unto death, so that the 
mother, strong in her mother’s love, will not 
let any share the watch which she makes holy, 
will not leave her darling’s bedside day or 
night, then her neighbours will quietly take 
her household work upon themselves, so that 
she shall at least be as little distracted as may 
be in carrying out the sad duty that has fallen 
upon her. And should it come that the 
Lord of Paradise takes the little human 
flower to himself, 

“To bind it in his sheaves,” 
they will condole with the bereaved mother, 
as only such friends and neighbours—mothers 
themselves for the most part—can. They 
will sorrow with her in her human sorrow, 
but they will also comfort her by reminding 
her of thé consolations that are divine—that 
her little one has but gone before to the 
better land, and that the flower whose roots 
were in her heart, which she has given up in 
tears and pain, she will meet again blooming 
immortal 


- 


e 


“Tn the fields of light above.” 


If it is a husband and father that is laid up, 
the same neighbourly kindness is displayed 
in slightly varying forms, If quiet is required, 
one neighbour will take the children and 
manage them along with her own, another 
will insist upon carrying off the washing, and 
others attend to the tidying up of the house, 
cooking, and so forth, not only with a view 
to leaving the wife as free as possible 
to nurse, but also to avoid fidgeting the 
patient, men being held to be far more 
fidgety and irritable in sickness than wo- 
men. At such a time as this the wife 
cannot of course go out to tea, but she 
is strictly forbidden, under the penalty of a 
“good blowing up,” to be at the trouble of 
making tea for herself, the only question 
being which of some half-dozen neighbours 
shall have the privilege of sending her in a 
cup when they are preparing their own; 
while at dinner time there is sure to arrive 
sundry such tit-bits as neighbourly tables 
afford, accompanied by kindly messages. 
Where it is the husband that is ill, the men 





too take partin the neighbouring, supposing, 
that is, that the sick man is not too ill to be 
seen. They will drop in of an evening after 
work, to have a chat with their sick mate, 
and cheer him up a bit. They bear the 
kindly messages of other mates who do not 
happen to be also neighbours, and tell the 
workshop news of the day; and having 
lightened an hour or two by conversation on 
subjects in which the invalid takes an interest, 
take their leave with warm wishes for his 
recovery. 

When it is the women, the wives and 
mothers, that are ill, neighbourly kindness, it 
need hardly be said, comes out strong. They 
will nurse each other, if need be, and even 
where hired nurses are employed neighbourly 
watchfulness and supervision are still to the 
fore, either to prevent or remedy any neglect. 
In all cases of serious illness in a house it is 
a standard instruction from next-door neigh- 
bours, “If either by day or night you want 
anything you think we can possibly do, knock 
through the wall, and we will be with you 
immediately.” It is known that this offer of 
service is no mere conventionality, but is 
sincerely meant, and there is no hesitation in 
acting upon it, and, thanks to this genuine 
spirit of neighbourliness, a working-class man 
or woman can in time of sickness lie down 
at night, knowing that their knock on the 
party-wall of their bedroom will bring them 
more certain and more kindly help than 
would probably be forthcoming at the ring of 
the rich man’s bell for his servants. 

Nor is service all that neighbourly kind- 
ness gives, in the times of distress that come 
of sickness, death, or other troubles; they 
will give of their substance also, or of the 
shelter of their roofs. If a woman is left a 
widow, those who have been upon neigh- 
bouring terms with her will “stand by” her 
and her children till. she has time to “look 
round ;” if a man loses his wife, those who 
have been the neighbours of that wife will 
“see to” his household, till he can make 
arrangements for the future; while it is no 
uncommon thing for those who have been 
the neighbours of its parents, to adopt an 
orphaned child and bring it up with their 
own, rather than see it thrown upon the cold 
charity of the world. 

And while those of a neighbouring circle 
sorrow with each other in their sorrows, they 
rejoice with each other in ,their rejoicings. 
Neighbours are bidden to christening and 
marriage-feasts as a thing of course, and they 
are guests that well become the table on such 
occasions, for none will have been more 
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warmly interested either in the “little stran- 
ger,” or in the courting couple, who have 
now been made one, and none will more 
sincerely wish them well in the future. 


407 





| passing best part of their time in each other’s 


Neighbours also, as well as shopmates, are | 


bidden to the special family demonstrations, 
which celebrate the coming of age, so to 
speak, of a son of the house—the completion 
of his apprenticeship that is, his arrival at the 
period of journeymanhood, when he comes 
formally into the possession of the trade 
which is 47s estate and fortune. This is one 
of the great events in the lives of both 
parents and son, and in celebrating it they 
like to see around them a goodly gathering 
of friends and neighbours. ‘To this assembly 
come the leading hand, the trade father, so 
to speak, under whom the young fellow has 
served his time, his bench-mates, the more 
intimate of his fellow-apprentices, and, as we 
have said, the neighbours of his parents; all 
full of kindly good wishes for those chiefly 
concemed. There is a plain little supper— 
say, leg of mutton and trimmings—and after 
supper a little speech-making. The leading 


hand, in proposing success to the young | 


journeyman, and wishing that he may al- 
ways have work to do, and health to be 
able to do it, speaks of his having been a 
good boy during his ‘‘seven long years,” or 
if he had not always been all that could be 
desired in this respect, his late mentor touches 
but lightly upon his faults, and that only with 
a view to suggesting amendments with regard 


to them. His bench-mates also say a word | 
or two of a nature calculated to gratify his | 
|and bed-time “ night-caps.” 


parents ; while this sort of speech-making not 
being in the feminine way, his mother’s neigh- 
bours look their neighbourly good wishes. 
The young fellow is too agitated to “return 
thanks ” in any save very stammering fashion, 
the father, too, gets “flustered,” while the 
mother probably breaks down altogether, 
though her tears are tears of pride and joy. 

In the same way, if a son or daughter who 
has been out in the world fighting their own 
battle visits the paternal home agairi, having 
prospered, neighbours will rejoice with the 
parents ; while if they return—as sometimes 
happens—beaten and broken in the fight, 
their warmest sympathy and consolation, and 
if need be help, is equally ready. 

Of course, neighbouring has its contrast 
side—like other institutions good in the 
main, it has possibilities of evil associated 
with it; it can be and zs abused as well as 
used. Sometimes there is too much neigh- 
bouring in the mere gossiping sense. Lady 
Sneerwell and Mrs. Candour may be found 





houses, or seen constantly “laying their heads 
together” in a manner that bodes ill for the 
reputations of neighbours—a manner that 
causes the wiser lookers-on to observe with a 
significant shrug, “ Wait till they quarrel.” In 
the end they always do quarrel, and then the 
grand secrets are made public in the course 
of the recrimination that ensues. Lady 
Sneerwell tells what Mrs. Candour has said 
about Mrs. Jones, while Mrs. Candour re- 
peats the insinuations which her ladyship has 
made against Mrs. Brown ; and then, to clear 
themselves, each asserts that Mrs. Smith or 
Mrs. Robinson told them so, the result being 
that a whole circle of acquaintances are pro- 
bably_set by the ears for a time. Mrs. Busy- 
body, too—a connection of the Sneerwells 
and Candours—under the guise of neigh- 
bouring, goes from house to house minding 
other people’s business rather than her own, 
and ultimately making mischief by her tale- 
bearing. Again, there is Mrs. Idle and Mrs. 
Careless, who, though no scandal-mongers, 
are constantly running in and out each other’s 
houses, and, under the plea of neighbouring, 
neglecting their home duties. 

Worse than this, than these, than all, last 
and worst of the contrasts to the better phases 
of neighbouring of which we have spoken, is 
the neighbouring of Mesdames Tipple and 
Sip; neighbouring in which a chief bond of 
union is drinking and a love of drink. . Neigh- 
bouring which begins perhaps with an inter- 
change of “market glasses,” and goes on to 
morning drains, afternoon sips, evening drops, 
Neighbouring 
wherein the courtesies consist in joint-stock 
dealings with respect to the gin bottle, or 
mutual accommodation in the pawning and 
selling and underhand scheming to which 
drink soon reduces a working man’s wife. In 
this case even the cup which alone would 
cheer is made also a cup which des inebriate, 
is degraded and turned into an instrument of 
drunkenness by being strongly “laced” with 
ardent spirits. Such neighbouring as this is 
ever a bitter curse instead of a blessing ; and 
woe be to any up to that time sober young wife 
who once allows herself to be fairly drawn 
into the vortex of a neighbouring set whose 
bond of community is drinking. Woe too, 
dire woe indeed, és to the husband who finds 
that he has got a drunken woman for a wife. 
His home is made comfortless and miserable, 
he and his children are neglected and their 
happiness destroyed, and he feels shamed and 
humiliated before his fellow-men, even though 
he may know that for him they have but 
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sincerest pity. But too often he is driven by is fish that comes to the net of these cormo- 


his misery to seek refuge in the accursed thing 
that has caused it ; while the strength of mind 
which is sufficient to resist this temptation 


will be sorely taxed to bear the physical dis- } 
tress and discomfort and mental suffering to | 
which the drinking of his wife will subject ; 


him. Homes as well as souls are destroyed 
by drink, and more speedily and irretrievably 
when it is women who are the slaves to it. 
Then comes that most ticklish phase of 
neighbouring—borrowing and lending. A 
woman may unexpectedly run out of some 
article of provision, or want, for once in a 
|} way, to use some household utensil which 
she has not; and there are occasionally 
times when the loan of a little money will be 
of the utmost service to a family ; and to re- 
fuse to lend to a neighbour under such cir- 
cumstances is held to be churlish. Of this 
somé women, it must be confessed, take an 
unfair advantage, making themselves a mere 
pest and tax upon others who find it difficult 
to say no, or are fearful of being thought un- 
neighbourly. They borrow, not occasionally, 
but habitually, daily and hourly, and their 
calls are not more frequent than varied. All 








; rant borrowers—a basin of flour, a cup of 


sugar, a loaf, a bit of butter, a bundle of fire- 
wood, a box of matches, and so on up to 
money or clothes. With them the borrowing 
is all on one side ; they have nothing, or will 
profess to have nothing to lend in return; 
while as regards the smaller matters, at any 
rate, they do not repay what is lent them; 
and though they may send back such things 
as saucepans and washtubs, knowing that their 
owners must have them to use in their turns, 
they really constitute themselves partners in 
the articles by sending for them whenever 
they want them. Such women, it will be 
easily understood, frequently get their too- 
good-natured victims into trouble with their 
husbands, and bring discredit upon the neigh- 
bouring, under cover of which they make their 
attacks. 

Those, however, who abuse the institution 
of neighbouring are comparatively rare, when 
we consider the vast number that goes to 
make up the working-classes. The bulk of 
them use it wisely and well, as we think we 
have shown, in a spirit of Christian love an: 
charity, and with good results. 





A SELF-MADE MISSIONARY. 


[” the year 1840, a little boy of eight 
might have been seen running along a 
London street, with tears in his eyes, and 
now and then stopping eagerly to ask a 
passer-by a question. His Scotch tongue 
does not help him. But he is resolute in 
what seems a hopeless quest, and does not 
give over because of one or two rebuffs. At 
length one man listens to him patiently, and 
questions him with care; the joyful result 
being that he is directed to the place of 
which he isin search. It is a doctor’s house. 
Both father and mother—who had only 
recently come to the great city from Aber- 
deen, and are consequently strangers—have 
fallen ill of fever; the one servant girl has 
run off in terror, and the boy is seeking to 
find the doctor who had been at the house 
before, though he does not so much as know 
his name. He returns successfully, however ; 
the parents are prescribed for, but the boy 
himself is next taken ill, and, only after 
terrible trials, do the little family, minus 
the savings they had taken Londonward with 
them, return to their native place. This in- 
cident of the search for the doctor indicates a 
great amount of seriousness and resolution 








in a mere child, and no doubt the recollection 
of it had also its own effect. At all events, 
his after life was so wholly in keeping with it 
—so full of quiet self-help, self-consecration, 
and high regard for the good of others—that 
we are quite sure our readers will not grudge 
us the space for a short outline of the life of 
Dr. William Elmslie, which we are enabled 
to draw from a very interesting volume 
recently published.* 

His father was a shoemaker, and on his 
return from London after that unfortunate 
fever seems to have so wholly lost heart, that, 
instead of endeavouring to put the boy to 
school, he insisted on his being set down 
beside him, while still only nine, to learn his 
trade. The mother, however, saw in her boy 
some promise of talent, and encouraged him 
so far as she could in his aspirations after 
learning. “She often read aloud to him, and 
got others to read, and in the evenings young 
friends frequently gave him a share of what 
they were picking up at-school.” But he 

* “Seedtime in Kashmir: A Memoir of William Jackson 
Elmslie, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.S.E., &c., late Medical Mis- 
sionary C.M.S., Kashmir.” By his Widow and his Friend, 


W. Burns Thomson, Medical Missionary. James Nisbet 
and Co. 1875. 
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was determined that he would not disappoint | Arnold of the north, Dr. Melvin, of whom, 
his father’s hopes, and soon became so expert | like so many others, he never ceased to think 
at his craft that “he was able to turn out a| but with gratitude and reverence. Here he 
greater quantity of first-rate work, in a given | attended for four sessions, all the time help- 
time, than almost any competitor.” Gradually | ing his father in his work. “He used to fix 
he thus secured not only a little leisure, but a | his book in the ‘clambs’ (an instrument em- 
little money, wherewith to purchase books or | ployed for holding the leather), and placing 
borrow them ; and the more he read, the more | these conveniently in front of him, he learned 
strengthened he became in the resolve to| to pick up right quickly a sentence from 
get through a course at college. In 1848 he | Zumpt, or a line from Homer, or any other 
was successful in being entered as a pupil at | book, and thus he stitched and studied for 
the Grammar School of Aberdeen under that |! long weary years.” 








, 
SELLY My 
Liars 


ttbb 


Dr. William Elmslie. 


| In November, 1853, he became a student —_ a were bay some a the ale Ses nae 
Sing’ : shared the room with him in his parent’s house. 
- a College, Aberdeen. But it must both worked hard. It was no unusual thing for us to 


not be supposed he was yet free from arduous restrict ourselves to five hours’ sleep. We engaged a 
labour for bread. His father grew feebler, watchman to waken us at three o’clock every morning, 
and the more responsibility fell on him to and we took it in turns to rise first, 7 met age oo 
provide for the household. A companion of tte gy Bits, Eanes Gee ee ey 
these days tells us :— - ' 

“‘ William’s work was harder than mine, for his* In spite of the varied drawbacks of the 
father’s failing health and eyesight made him now position and attacks of ill health brought 


more and more dependent on his son’s exertions. On ee 
this account he undertook an engagement to teach in 00 by severe application, he was so suc- 


a school in Aberdeen, and he had also several private cessful in his studies that ‘before he 
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had reached the end of his Arts’ course he 
had gained five prizes in various classes.” 
Aspiration and a sense of duty seem recon- 
ciled in this young worker ; he will mark out 
a course for himself, but without doing despite 
to the claims of those near to him. Perhaps 
this would not have been possible if, along 
with all, there had not gone the elevating 
and hallowing influences of religion. Each 
morning the young, toilsome students knelt 
down together and besought God’s blessing 
on the day and its work; and though, in 
moments of illness, doubts sometimes visited 
Elmslie, they never long abode with him. 

Having taken his degree in arts, William 
Elmslie went to Italy as a tutor, and thus saw 
a little of the world, taking now and then the 
English service for friends whom»he made in 
his travels. His intention up till this time 
had been to study for the ministry, and on 
his return he competed for and won a bur- 
sary, which enabled him to enter the Free 
Church Divinity College. But during this first 
session there his attention was drawn to the 
mission-field, and a consideration of the 
place which healing had held in the planting 
of Christianity, led him to resolve to.become 
a medica missionary. This seemed’merely 
courting difficulties, and so some of his best 
friends viewed it :— 

‘* To face four years of study, with winter and sum- 
mer courses, besides the heavy expense of 2°meédical 
education, seemed madness to ‘his friends, and ‘they 
vehemently opposed him in his resolution; but hitherto 
the Lord had helped him, and to be a workman 
thoroughly furnished for the Master’s service'seemed 
to him worth any amount of effértvand self-denial. 
Accordingly he braced himself up tohis work. Again 
he tavght in the academy, received» private pupils, 
stitched the ‘ uppers’ of boots and shoes, and pored 
over his books. Sixteen hours of work daily was the 
rule in those busy years, study was a relaxation rather 
than anything else. Long-continued custom had be- 
gotten a love for it, and obstacles seemed to add a 
certain zest to his pursuit of knowledge. But during 
this preparation period there were seasons when the 
cares of poverty pressed heavily ; and faith, hope, and 
patience required to be in fullest exercise.” 


Thus, in face of difficulties which would 
have prostrated most men, he managed to get 
to the. last year of his medical course, and the 
Medical Missionary Society of Edinburgh, 
having already relaxed its rule and given him, 


| though studying in another city, a grant in 


aid of £15, he came south to be an inmate 
of their Home in the Dispensary in 1862. 
The present writer has cause to look grate- 
fully back to that old dispensary in the Cow- 
gate. Dim and dingy, and far from brilliant 
in itself, yet light went out from it, and often 


, transfigured the moral gloom that reigned 
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around. He had friends among the students 
of certain years there, and has accompanied 
them sometimes in their rounds up the lorg, 
dark, winding stone stairs, where aforetime 
gay feet only trod, trodden only now by the 
most mean and miserable, and he has seen 
at these times instances of tender devotion 
and quiet and homely heroism, such as in his 
mind atone for nearly all the recklessness and 
vice charged against medical students as a 
class. In such a school such an one as 
William Elmslie could not but profit, and we 
can well believe that in the “household 
visitation of his patients he soon became a 
great favourite,” no less than with the class 
of boys whom he had gathered round him 
from ‘the lowest quarters for religious instruc- 
tion, and whom at first he found rather un- 
ruly. Various circumstances led to his re- 
maining an extra year in Edinburgh, but in 
August, 1864, he successfully took his medical 
degrees there ; and soon afterwards, notwith- 
standing that he was a Presbyterian, he was 
appointed a lay agent of the Chur. Mis- 
sionary Society at Kashmir. He sailed for 
India in the ship /vonah in September, 1864, 
and landed at Calcutta on the 28th October, 
having got a glimpse of Egypt and of Malta 
et voyage; but what is yet better, having 
ministered spiritual comfort to his fellow- 
passemgers, especially toa young Dutch lady, 
left at-Malta:too ill to go farther. 

After asshort time spent at Calcutta with 
Mr. Vaughan, of the Church Missionary 
Society, and Dr. Robson, Free Church n.edi- 
cal missionary, he proceeded to Lahore, where 
it was arranged he should remain some time 
before proceeding to Kashmir. This was 
advisable both on account of the study of 
the language, and the fact that, for a certain 
portion of the year, the missionaries could 
not remain in Kashmir. He immediately 
took a class in Mr. Forman’s school, and 
busied himself in other Christian works. 
writes home to his mother :— 

‘“‘HowI long tosee hills! This country of India 
is just a dead level—as smooth as the table of your 
best room. When journeying from Calcutta, I saw 
some hills, though diminutive ones; my heart was 
gladdened within'me, they reminded me so much of 
Deeside, . . . Ishall soon see higher mountains than 
you or I have ever yet beheld—the great Himalayas, 
in the midst of which lies cradled my future home, or 
perhaps I should say my field of work. The books 
which I find give one the most interesting information 
are Jacquemont’s Travels, Moorcroft’s, and Vigne’s 
ditto, If God spare me, I purpose writing a book 
more comprehensive than any of them, as I shall have 
valuable opportunities for gathering information if 
spared to remain for a sufficient time in the valley. 

. . You would laugh many a time, dear mother, 
at the significant looks and smiles of my little brown- 


He | 
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faced charge at the mission school, when I attempt 
to launch out, and make blunders in the language in 
so doing. I never mind, but hold on my way, for 
some direct mission-work I must do, however feebly. 
When I go to Kashmir I shall have a new language 
to learn, and it will be much more difficult to acquire, 
because there are no grammars or dictionaries in 
Kashmiri. Those I must make for myself, and I have | 
already done something towards this work.” 


It was proposed that he should go to 
Kashmir along with the Bishop of Calcutta, 
| who was to spend a month in. the valley for | 
| the benefit of his health, but he was afraid | 
that his reaching his destination in company 
with one on whom the natives look as a high | 
| public functionary, might lead to their regard- 
ing him also as a servant of Government ; 
and so he set forth alone. ‘The romantic 
| ideas we might associate with the name of 
| Kashmir somewhat vanish on contact with 
the people. The country, a succession of | 
vales opening out from a greater vale into 
each other and ever unfolding new attrac- 
tions, is a panorama of beauty; but the 
| people are miserable, chiefly through the ex- 
cessive exaction and tyranny of the native | 
rulers, to whom it was turned over by Eng- 
land, at the time of the Sikh war. “ At one | 
swoop half of every man’s produce goes into 
the Government treasury. Half of everything, 
not merely of his grain, but even of the | 
produce of his cattle, or whatever he has ; 
so that from each cow he must give every 
second year a calf to Government, and from 
every half dozen of his chickens three to the 
all-devouring Sirkar. More than this even, 
his very fruit trees are watched by Govern- 
/ment, and half taken for the Maharajah.” 
‘And along with this there is much ignorance, | 
and vice, and suffering among the four hun- | 
dred thousand Kashmiris, five-sixths of whom | 
' are Mussulmans, and the other sixth Hindoos. 
Diseases of various kinds are rife, some of 
them arising from the exceedingly filthy habits | 
of the people. Very little had been done for | 
| them prior to Dr. Elmslie’s arrival. The Rev. 
| W. Smith, of Benares, and the Rev. R. Clark, 
| of Peshawur, had visited it in the spring of | 
| 1863; but Mr. Smith returned to his own | 
station, and Mr. Clark, after a brave attempt | 
to remain over the winter, and after his wife | 
had established a dispensary, was compelled 
by the authorities to leave. Dr. Elmslie took 
with him from Lahore two promising boys | 








Kashmiri catechist, Qadir Bakhsh. At each 
town or village on the way, intimation was 
made that a doctor had come who would be 
happy to see and treat all the sick people; 
and when they were gathered together Qadir 








| read the Scriptures to them, and addressed 


them simply and suitably before the examina- 
tion was begun, So by Uri and Chikote 
our missionary journeys on, catching sight of 
Srinigar, the capital, on the 4th of May. He 
finds a suitable bungalow after some diffi- 


| culty, and, losing no time, on the gth opens 
| his dispensary ; then he institutes his Satur- 


day itineration among the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and begins a system of visiting and 
tract-distributing in the city. On the 16th 
he has as many as thirty patients, mostly 
Sepoys, which:makes him fear the Kashmiris 
will thus be kept away. On the 24th the 
British. Resident calls and plainly tells Dr. 
Elmslie not to ask or expect any support 
from him. On the 3oth the patients have 
increased to fifty-three, seventeen of them 
being women. False reports that Qadir, in 
his addresses, had spoken evil of the Maha- 
rajah, leads the British Resident to require 
that Dr. Elmslie desist from itinerating ; 
but he will not do more than promise not 
for a season to return to Hazrat Bal, whence 
the false report had come. On the 3rst of 
May a small hospital, with five beds, is opened, 
and has ere long some cases; persons of 
influence and in official position begin to take 


advantage of the missionary’s skill, and the 


feeling begins to grow among the Kashmiris 
that the medical mission is a great boon and 
blessing, though as yet there is no token 
whatever of spiritual good. Especially are 
his surgical cases successful, though “in 
operating my difficulties are legion, having 
no one to assist me.” In midst of this it 
must have been very disheartening to learn 
that the Sepoys and people had been pro- 
hibited from coming to him, and that a watch 
had actually been set upon his movements. 
So, amid mingled joy and pain, he got through 
his first season, the circumstances of which 
we have already spoken making it, needful for 
him to remove to Armitsar, where he worked 


as hard, opening classes in chemistry, &c., 


and staying from October, 1865, till April, 
1866. 

His second year’s work in Kashmir was 
marked by great progress—the number of 
patients largely increased, and in a few cases 
there were hopes of religious impressions 
having beenmade. Even the Maharajah now 
began to send his Sepoys suffering from 


| diseases which required surgical operations, 


and an offer was actually made to Dr, Elmslie 
of a thousand rupees a month if he would 
enter the Maharajah’s service, and give up 
the mission element in his work. To this, 
of course, he would not listen; and, in 
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chagrin, the Maharajah again placed Sepoys 
at the different avenues leading to his house 
to prevent the people from coming. About 
this time, the mission lost the little it had 
through the failure of the Agra Bank; but 
Sir John Lawrence, the Governor-General, 
sent two hundred rupees, and assistance came 
from other quarters. Dr. Elmslie writes :— 


‘* You will be happy to hear that, in a medical point 
of view, at least, my work in Kashmir is prospering. 
In spite of o on on the part of the local authori- 
ties, the work continues to progress. A few days ago 
Thad as many as one hundred and eighty-three patients, 
and at this moment a fine-looking elderly Mussulman 
of rank, from the east end of the valley, has called to 
ask my advice. Many of my patients come from a 
great distance ; and never a day passes without one or 
two surgical operations. The result is, that I am be- 
coming more and more expert in this department. 
At present three men are living in my tent who were 
totally blind, but now they see. As to spiritual fruit, 
I wish I had something more definite to say.” 


The Rajah of Chamba—a territory lying 
to the south-east of Kashmir—having made 
an offer of two hundred rupees a month, free 
house, dispensary, and hospital buildings, Dr. 
Elmslie resolved to go there during the en- 
suing cold season. Here a great work was 
also begun and successfully carried on, not- 
withstanding that difficulties arose with re- 
spect to the complete freedom of operation 
that had been promised by the Rajah. At 
the close of the season Dr. Elmslie writes :— 


“The Rajab is most favourably disposed towards 
the mission, so that my stay here be been extremely 
pee. although not (m4 from difficulty. I have 

ad some of the most serious operations to perform, 
and God, up to this time, has made all things go well 
with me in this respect. Two men who have been 
attending the dispensary for some time, called on me 
to-day privately to speak about the wonderful story 
of the cross, I have great hope of them.” 


The work of the third year went on in 
face of unusual opposition, and was omi- 
nously varied by an outbreak of cholera both 
among the civil community and the troops, 
and though Dr. Elmslie’s offers of service 
were at first declined, he ultimately found 
ways of being useful and extending his in- 
fluence. At last it was deemed needful to 
draw a cordon sanataire round the European 
quarters, and, as the dispensary was situated 
there, it put a stop to the work. “ When it was 
intimated to the suffering and sick that they 
were not to return to the dispensary until 
they should receive intimation to do so, the 
scene can be more easily fancied than de- 
scribed. It would have melted a heart of 





stone.” This only set the doctor free to visit 
among the cholera-stricken and others. 

On the approach of the cold weather Dr. 
Elmslie paid a visit to Calcutta; but in the 
beginning of January, 1868, he is back in 
Amritsar working hard in the dispensary 
there. Then, at the wonted season, he is 
once more in Srinigar, where the common 
people throng to him in greater numbers 
than ever ; no opposition is now offered him, 
and no fewer than two thousand patients are 
treated in two months, and the fifth year 
fitly continued the work. In the early part 
of 1870, Dr. Elmslie returned home for a 
brief furlough, but his heart was so bound 
up in Kashmir that he worked so laboriously 
at the compiling of a Kashmir vocabulary, 
as to bring on an illness, from which he 
never completely rallied. He returned to 
India along with his newly-wedded wife in 
1872, and resumed his work full of hope. 
But his old disease ere long returned to him, 
and, in spite of all possible care and atten- 
tion, he passed away on the 18th of Novem- 
ber of that year, at the early age of forty. 

His patience, prudence, and tact—formed 
as they had been among early trials of no 
ordinary kind—combined with his inde- 
pendent judgment, engaging manners, and 
his depth of sincerity, made him a mis- 
sionary of a high order. In the course 
of his biography, we get many hints of his 
capacity to take broad and comprehensive 
views, as witness his remarks on the training 
of native medical missionaries, and on the 
desirability of the medical missionary not 
receiving wages from a heathen prince, as, 
among a heathen people, the credit of what 
he does will then go to heathenism and not 
to Christianity. Altogether a brave and beau- 
tiful character, that under such difficulties 
as mostly only embitter and harden, grew 
more pure, sensitive, and self-denying, Wil- 
liam Elmslie may be said to have died for 
Kashmir as he lived for it; so that there 
will be a peculiar fitness in the “ Elmslie 
Hospital and Dispensary” at Srinigar, the 
shape which the Lord Bishop of Calcutta 
suggested that the memorial proposed by 
a conference of missionaries in the Punjaub 
should most fitly take. “The name of William 
Elmslie, endeared as it is to the present gene- 
ration of Kashmiris, may thus be permanently 
associated with the great work which he has 
been instrumental in beginning.” 

H. A. PAGE. 
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THE SAVAGES OF THE BAY OF BENGAL. 


FIRST PAPER. 





ROM the head of the Bay of Bengal, 

parallel with the retreating coast of 
Burma and the Eastern Peninsula, there run 
a series of long islands right down to the 
south of Australia. This is the line of vol- 
canic action. Evidently these lands of cocoa 
palms, virgin forests, and rich spices are the 
mountain tops of a portion of the great con- 
tinent of Asia, which has been suddenly or 
gradually submerged, just as all the geo- 
logical evidence points to the continuation of 
the Peninsula of India south-westward by the 
Maldives, Mauritius, and Madagascar to 
Africa, The islands from Cape Negrais in 
Burma south-eastward to New Zealand, are 
gigantic stepping-stones resting on long, shal- 
low reefs, which afford a foundation for the 
marvellous work of the coral insect, so dan- 
gerous to navigators. The three most north- 
erly sets of islands, the Cocos, the Anda- 








mans, and*the Nicobars, are governed by the 
Viceroy of India, and are used as a penal 
settlement for life convicts. The fourth in 
order, Sumatra, is the scene, on its northern 
end, of the Dutch warfarewith the Mussulmans 
of Achin. The rest, right down to Australia 
on the one side, and towards China on the 
other, are divided between the Dutch and the 
Spaniards, if we except the greater part of 
Borneo, where we have the little coal colony 
of Labuan, and the late Sir James Brooke 
established the independent State of Sarawak. 
We must also leave out New Guinea, that 
mysterious island of the future, which our co- 
lony of Queensland is bound to occupy, and 


| the missionaries have already begun to civilise. 


A glorious beauty, a luxuriant fertility mark 
the whole of these gardens of palm and spice. 


> | When the voyager by the monthly convict 
| steamer from Calcutta turns south at the 
| Coco group, he beholds a perfect waste of the 
| rich food-producing trees which give the 
| islands their name. 


Not an inhabitant is to 
be seen save the solitary English sailor who 
tends the lighthouse on this gate, through 
which commerce pours between Bengal, on 
the one side, and Burma, Singapore, Batavia, 
Manila, Australia, China, and Japan, on the 
other. After long delay, the Government of 
India is about to extend its convict establish- 
ment to the largest island of the group. Soon 
we reach the second set of islands, the Anda- 
mans, where, instead of palms, there are dense 
forests like those of Burma, with trees tall 
and buttressed like the imitation which man 
has made of them in the loftiest cathedrals. 
Every branch is rich with orchids and creep- 
ers, and alive with birds of almost unimagined 
beauty. These islands, too, are the home, 
or at least the starting-point, of the cyclones, 
or rotary storms which rush up the funnel- 
shaped bay and broad rivers at its head, 
wasting all before them. It was on an island 
not far from the capital of the Andaman 
Settlements, which is called Port Blair after 
the naval lieutenant who surveyed them fixst, 
that just thirty years ago two transport ships 
were driven in the darkness of the night, hav- 
ing escaped into the calm centre of the cyclone 
after hours of exhausting peril. The Briton, 
from Australia, contained a portion of H.M.’s 
soth Regiment, and the Runnymede, from 
England, some of H.M.’s 80th. Here, when 
morning broke, the survivors discovered each 
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other as they crawled off the broken wrecks 
on to the higher rocks in search of food. 
Thus they met, each from the Antipodes, ship- 
wrecked soldiers with their families, on the 
eastern reef of the Andaman Islands, 

For centuries the inhabitants ‘of these 
islands, sometimes called Mincopie, have had 
the evil reputation of being wreckers, canni- 
bals, and savages so low in the scale of hu- 


of God. Still worse has been the character 
of the very different race who people the 
third group of the islands to the south, the 
Nicobars, which stretch from the Andamans 
to Achin Head. Solittle is known of either, 
and the Andamanese, at least, have been so 
ignorantly misrepresented, that we propose 
to describe the work which the Government 
of India has been doing among them during 
the last ten years, fitfully, imperfectly, but 
persistently, and with the most promising re- 
sults. It will be found, we believe, that like 
misunderstood children, the aboriginal Anda- 
manese can be tamed, and even partially 
civilised, by those who have at once the 
patient intelligence and loving desire to fi 
them for the task. 

The Andaman Islands form a tropical 
panorama, which, for the wild beauty of wood 
and water, hill and loch, has been justly com- 
pared to Western Scotland. Landing at the 
pier where Lord Mayo was slain, let us ascend 
Mount Harriet, some twelve hundred feet 
high, by that road cut through virgin forest 
which is seen in the vignette. Looking down 
from the cool height, a varied landscape is 
spread before us, of which some idea may be 
derived from the woodcut on p. 416. 

Away to the left of the picture is the head 
of the Loch which, with its three islands, 
forms Port Blair, now containing some eight 
thousand convicts. On Ross Island, com- 
manding the entrance, is Government House, 
from which Major-General Donald Stewart, 
C.B., a distinguished soldier, at present 
governs the Settlements, stretching from the 
north end of the Cocos to the south point of 
the Nicobars, not many miles from Achin. 

The clearing of the mainland and the dim 
outline of the Christian cemetery wall, can be 
seen from the Government House, across the 
anchorage, with a background of virgin forest 
rapidly falling before the axe of the convicts. 

It is from Ross Island that we are civilising 
the Andamanese. 





Like all aboriginal tribes, they had been 
maligned and shot down till we took the 
trouble of understanding them. Two Maho-} 
medans, who, in the ninth century, wandered | 


so far, started the tales, which led sailors 
driven on the islands by stress of weather to 
attack their inhabitants, till retaliation re- 
sulted in giving some ground for the low 
ideas regarding them. In truth, naked and 
defenceless save for their poisoned arrows, 
exposed to death by hunger when sea and 
land failed to yield spontaneous food, treated 
as vermin to be hunted instead of human 
beings to be civilised, all through these cen- 
turies, the marvel is that these original types 
of the Pigmies and the Anthropophagi did 
not become as bad as the more experienced 
wreckers of the Nicobars. They nevershad a 
chance as a race, or as individuals, till Lord 
Cornwallissent English officers to survey their 
island, and: the settlement: which bore his 
name was,-in'1789, formed in the North An- 
damam: Colonel Symes, who looked in upon 
the new: port on his wayas ambassador to 
Avajiand spent five days there, has given:us 
a more:fair and correct account of them than 
any*that has since. beem written. Captain 
Blairyalso, did them™ justice, and ‘there«was 
every’ prospect at the end: of last’ century 
that ‘theelargest island, with itssfine Saddle 
Hill, would become tropical sanitarium, in 
which the graduallycivilised aborigines:might 
raise plentiful: supplies of food at. first for 
local’ consumption, and ‘ultimately fdm enrich- 
ing export. But thecGovernment ofthat and 
many a succeeding dayshad.all.\their atten- 
tion and ‘resources. absorbed: byywar, while 
commerce’ grew: too.slowhyyunder the East 
India Company's monopoliés to make the 
islands in the Bay ofmuch!navab importance. 
The sickness inseparable from anewly-settled 
and imperfectly-cleared country led to the 
premature withdrawal of our officers from the 
Andamans. The chance of civilisation, which 
seemed within reach of the savage Mincopie, 
was withdrawn for the next seventy years. 
When, in 1857, the necessity of providing 
a penal settlement for the mutineers was 
added to that of protecting the shipping of 
the Bay, the present convict colony was 
formed, by Lord Canning’s orders. The place 
selected was the original location of Captain 
Blair in the South Andaman, the little central 
island called Chatham in the picture of the 
Loch. For some years the old mistake as to 
the bloodthirsty character of the Andamanese 
was even fostered, in order to deter the con- 
victs from escaping into the jungle. But as the 
settlement spread, and the little savages were 
gradually tempted to seek food when in straits, 
and to bring back runaways for rewards, the 
authorities awoke to their duty to the abori- 
gines. One of the subordinate officials, Mr. 
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Homfray, was mamas to manage our rela- 
tions with them, and he has gradually acquired 
a knowledge of the dialects of the principal 
tribes of the South Andaman. The process 
of taming the wild men of the woods has been 
necessarily slow after for centuries misunder- 
standing them, irritating them into attacks 
upon shipwrecked crews, and not unfrequently 
shooting them down. Even yet the old fear 


'| returns if a gun, or anything like it, be sud- 


denly produced before them. When, sailing 
up the beautiful straits on the east of the 
islands, we raised a long telescope in order to 
observe.a group who were paddling across to 
another island, instantly all save one disap- 
peared:itithe bottom of the outrigger, dread- 
ing «what they» supposed: to be.a rifle. Mr. 
Homfray is.changingall that,,however. The 
Mincopie.of, ‘the.Seuth:Andaman lookup to 
himmas a father, while his family:take the most 
tendér» care- of» their -womem; and: children. 
What. civilisation:and Christianity are-doing 
for them maybe imagined. by our;readers 
whocwill ‘think for a:moment. of ‘what they 
mustvhaye. been in»their dégradation; and 
in the simplicity,of those who were. abso- 
lutely ,naked.. and? were not« ashamed; and 
thendooki(j447)} Onuthe growp,of the same 
women and-girls<-cléthed and in their right 
mind, as I was introduced to them after ser- 
vice on a recent Sunday morning, at the door 
of the pretty little church on Ross Island, 
which is so built as to serve fora defensive 
post should a convict rising ever take place. 
Mr. Homfray and his family have not been 
alone in this good work. ‘The chaplain, a 
Rugby boy selected by Bishop Cotton, has 
done his part in a style worthy at once of 
his early training and his sacred calling. 
Judging from the bones. of an adult male 
sent home by Dr. Mouat, Professor Owen 
pronounced the Andamanese to be a distinct 
aboriginahiragee, neither negro-nor negrillo, 
as . Hidmboldt: held,) ners of ‘the. Papuan- 
Australian. type, ner. ‘Malay, nor Mongolian. 
Their woolly “haiti: and megro-like face cer- 
tainlyfavour. the opimionsof Humboldt, and 
therecis nothing. imprebable; in: the theory 
that theyamightibe.the deseendants of negroes 
left ibypthe-carlyAgabs.who traded between 
the -Africam:, coast. and: the Bay, of. Bengal. 
But«Professer Owen's reading of the osteo- 
logicalievidénce must be, accepted against 
this, ifiicenturies of such :aJife as that led by 
the Andamanese would not tend to produce 


their present physical characteristics from a | 


negro stock. Dr. Latham would, from their 
language, connect them with the Burmese of 
the adjoining coast, but until our officials 
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publish all sian = of the language we 
have not sufficient data for a judgment. 
Certainly they are far more unlike the Bur- 
mese than the Nicobarese to the south are, 
but they may have sprung from the Talain or 
other aborigines of Burma, a point which 
only a scholar like Sir Arthur Phayre 
could solve. Meanwhile the authority of ar 
experienced observer like Mr. Wallace may 
be accepted, that the Andamanese are Ne- 
gritos, of the same race who are scattered in 
many portions of the Malay Archipelago, but 
of an Asiatic rather than a Polynesian,onigin. 
Differing in. physical formation;as-inemeral 
capacity from the misrepresentations,of them 
which have been rife, we find the Agdaman- 
ese.to be a well-shaped, harmoniously-formed 
diminutive race, yet by no..means dwarfs, 





Fresh from their native sawageryytheir figures 
were such as a sculptor might.covet.as models 
of matural symmetry uninjured.) byyaxtifieial | 
living. 

As to the barbarism.of these people, we | 
know toodittle of them, even aftenter years’ | 
study and. kind: treatment, Theethree great | 
and. numerous smail islands .are still clothed | 
to. the summit. of ‘the. hills, thechighest: of 
which is two thousand five hundred feet, with 
dense forests~so interlaced with’ creepers~as 
to present a wall that even the Andamanese 
do not penetrate. ‘The tribes squat close to 
the coast in order to secure the shell-fish and 
spear the finny treasures which are left in 
pools and under the rocks by the ebbing tide. 
Or they dart rapidly across the creeks in 
their outrigger canoes, paddling from rock 
to. rock and island to island as hunger or 
fancy dictates. But we know. that in the 
interior of the great islands and on their 
higher ridges. are a race called Juddas, whom 
we. suppose to be.fiercer because the Min- 
copie of the coasts fear them, and whose 
language is certainly different from theirs. 
The Juddas do not tattoo themselves, and 
their women do not wear even the scanty | 
“leaf” ofthe coast tribes. Two of these 
Juddas were brought to General,Stewart;, 
treated them most kindly and sent:them 
with gifts.. But it was impossible to comverse | 
withithem, and:as yet nothinghas..come, of | 
this first attempt to bring. the Juddas .within | 
our influenee. Again; theetmbes ofthe most 
southerly. or Little Andaman: Island are both | 
more: fierce. and. mere civilised than: those 
farther north. They erect large beehive huts 
for themselves, and have a ‘kind of musical | 
pipes. To stop their wrecking habits we had | 
to send a small expedition against them two | 
years ago. But so far ayconcerns the South 
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| Andaman, in which is our settlement of Port | sand individuals, and of these Mr. Horfray | 
| Blair, we have gained -the confidence of the | personally knows eight hundred. This is a 
coast tribes. They number at least three thou- | vast stride since the days, ten years ago, when 
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View from Mount Harriet. 
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Government House on Ross Island. 


every savage thought the intruder—white, or| The mode in which we are civilising the 
|brown, or black—an enemy come to injure | Andamanese is twofold. For the adults we 
him, and therefore to be driven off at all risks. | have established Homes, or depéts of food 
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aud tobacco, at certain well-known haunts of | generation to drop their nomadic habits and 
the tribes, and there we encourage them to | take to agriculture. They form advance posts, 
cultivate the more common vegetables and| too, from which the officials proceed to 
jungle fruits for the Ross Island market. For | operate on more distant tribes. As famine 
the children, and to raise indigenous civilisers | periodically visits a race who provide nothing 
for the future, we have established an Orphan- | for the future, and are the sport of a treacher- 
age close to the Church and Government | ous climate and stormy sea, they are induced 
House, and Mr. Homfray’s family encourage | to approach the Homes, and are even brought 
the women and girls to settle under their care | by the more. civilised Andamanese. Three 
at Viper Island, at the head of the Loch, and | years ago it was possible to report officially 
at Port Mouat, on the eastern side of the | thus: “The friendly tribes have now such 
island. Gradually the Homes are becoming | complete reliance in the disinterestedness’ of 








the head-quarters of the various tribes, the 
nuclei of villages which may tempt the next 





our dealings, that steps should be taken. to 
| widen the circle of our influence both north 
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Group of civilised Andamanese. 


and south.” The year after that General 
Stewart was able to state that “ by a course 
of kind treatment about one-half of the 
inhabitants. of the Andaman Islands are now 
peaceable, well-behaved subjects.” The men, 
slandered by nearly all previous writers as 
cannibals, “have proved themselves to be 
honest, peaceful, trustworthy, and faithful to 
their engagements.” The Homes are con- 
sidered neutral ground, where once contend- 
ing clans become friends. The most significant 
sight I saw in our great penal settlement, was 
some Andamanese youths selling their own 
garden produce in open market, and insisting 
on a fair price, while a well-behaved Hindoo 


convict, who could readand write, was assigned 
to them to keep their accounts... While the 
more civilised are taking to agriculture, those 
less so eagerly procure the jungle and creek 
products, the honey and the wax, the shells 
and the turtles, which the steamer takes to Cal, 
| cutta every month—the last,to enrich the 
Viceroy’s table and tickle the palates of the 
bon, vivants. of the clubs in Chowringhee.. . 
In the Homes may be seen vividly the 
life of those pre-historic peoples, the re- 
searches into whose habits and characteristics 
have, as yet, proved so unsatisfactory. In 
each Home will generally be found, on an 
j average, some two hundred Andamanese, glad 
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of the friendly shelter and food. The men 
are fishing or hunting for pigs, the few at 
home are revelling in that tobacco of which 
we have taught them the use, or playing cats- 
cradle. The women are slightly heating strips 
of pork in hollow bamboos, or polishing the 
deadly iron arrow-heads. But we have two 
lower forms than those of the iron age—the 
bones of the dead and the splitting of flint 
into lances. A favourite ornament of the 
women is the skull of a friend decorated with 
strings of shells. In the centre of one Home, 
visited by Mr. Ball, of the Indian Geological 
Survey, was a trophy formed of human ribs, 
which had been long carried about by the 
friends of the deceased, along with the bones 
of pigs and turtle, all covered with red clay. 
The mystery of the manufacture of ‘so many 
objects, chiefly destructive, out of flinty: which 
occurs to the visitor to that wonderfithtollec- 
tion in the Copenhagen Museum, is »solved 
when, in these Homes, we see the people first; 
heating the stones in a fire tonfacilitateethed 
laminating process. Bottle glass ismow used,| 
besides flint, for the manufacture:of a. primis 
tive razor. An oyster valve-becomes:a knife, 
The orphanages at Riss and: Viperdslands 
are doing a greaterswerkifor the future:: Obil- 
dren are readily b by their parents 
and relations, and. nurses. are-glad of 
the easy work-offiSuckling thé-baby orphans. 


The loving. tof these: little ones 
forms a Di nous and_ the tribes 
who keenly; dt. Theschildren-who. 
have thu htt up +byynatives of 
India under: ‘mot at 
first go near themrown peopl. Bilt those: 


who arecmade*over-toous withintheir ju 
habits formed:eveslose-the ddsineédn retum- 
ing, and age comes, 
both youths and maidens long to be off. Still 
they form so many hostages of civilisation, 
and this process must gradually transform the 
tribes. It is gratifying to learn that all the 
evidence points to the increase of the popu- 
lation under this fostering care. Unlike 
America, Australia, Polynesia, and every land 
of the dark races where the white man has 
put his foot, the Anglo-Indian can officially 
report of the Andamanese, after the experi- 
ence of a decade, “ that there is good reason 
for believing they will thrive and multiply 
under our benevolent rule.” 

Are we leading them at all to the one 
source of that benevolence—to Him who is 
at once its perfect example and spring? 
Only thus far, that the orphans are in due 
time baptized and are trained as Christians. 
There is this to be said for the Government 


the Karendands are becoming: 





of India, that if it is purely tolerant of and 
secular towards the great religions, it is not| 
bound by the trammels of a practically false 
neutrality in dealing with the casteless and 
creedless tribes whom Hindoos and Maho. 
medans alike are glad to proselytize. No 
political considerations prevent it from stand- 
ing to them 77 /oco parentis. The chaplain ot 
Port Blair, forbidden to mention religion to 
Hindoo, Boodhist, and Mahomedan convicts 
for life, who have no priests or temples of 
their own, may yet evangelise the aborigines. 
But much as he has striven to do in this way, 
it is work that requires a definite machinery, | 
and to procure this he has raised the nucleus | 
of a missionary fund. If the Church of Eng- 
land..would send out two muscular, hardy, 
young clergymen, one could act as Govern- 
ment chaplain on the grant-in-aid system, | 
whilé:both studied the language and took up| 
the work which has already been prepared for 
them. If the romance of missions is not 
dead, surely some millionnaire will take on 
himself theeendowment of a mission which, 
would save for Christianity a whole race of) 
savages in the.Bays. They are not, as repre- 
sented; ignorantof aaSupreme Being. We) 
now know\that theyvbelieve in a good spirit} 
who. lives.aboveganddin. an evil spirit who 
infests the darkiforests: The former manifests 
himselfiin the: moon;,oryin» the absence of 
that, in‘Seme,one greatistary which is his eye, 
and. iespeeially proteets..certainetribes. God 
has not deft them.without«aowithness of him- 
self withit: them, and: the exper of those 
who. train:their yeungsshows that “they may be 
madeé.-Obristians of the - etype as 
the jungle tribes of the Mol ithe Sonthal, and 





The Andamanese_ must; yet: beetrained to 
take their part in makingethese northerly 
islands in the Bay of Bengal that paradise 
which the gifts of nature fit them to become. 
It is desirable, too, that they should form a 
counterpoise to the life-convict population 
whom they so effectually guard on the land- 
ward side. All experience tends to convince 
us that they possess a capacity for being 
influenced by Christian teaching such as has 
been so lamentably wanting in the Nicoba- 
rese to the south, whom, as we shall see, the! 
Jesuits and Moravians successively attempted 
to influence in vain. But these missions 
failed from the very absence of that which 
the Government of India‘is now securing for 
these tribes—a certain platform of civilisation 
low enough as yet, but essential as an aid, if not 
a preliminary, to the missionary’s proper work. 
GEORGE SMITH. 
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THE PRINCESS MARY’S 


HEN the history of this century comes 

to be written, a very important 
chapter of it will have to be given to those 
remarkable labours of mercy to which the 
love of Christ impels so many excellent 
women in our day. After winter comes the 
spring. In surveying for the last thirty years 
the social miseries abounding among the 
lower classes, we seem to have been gazing 
on the stern work of winter; when we see so 
many ladies of gentle spirit coming among 
them, and giving their hearts and their lives 
to seek and save them, we are cheered by 
tokens of spring. “The sweet influences of 
the Pleiades” are unloosed, and lo, “the 
winter is past, the rain is over and gone, and 
the time of the singing of birds is come.” Is 
it not a sign of our times that many a woman 
is recognising the work for which she is fitted, 
and accepting her commission ? 


“ A silver key is given to thy clasp, 
And thou shalt stand unwearied night and day, 
And fix it in the hard, slow-turning wards.”’ 


Where the moral. disorder is foulest, the 
influence of woman’s soul, revealing and re- 
flecting a love infinitely deeper than her own, 
is producing memorable results. More espe- 
cially is this ministration blessed in that 
sphere which is so peculiarly her own—the 
sphere of family life. Set a true woman to 
form an institution of any kind for the rege- 
neration of the fallen, and with true instinct 
she will call it, and make it,a Home. Mrs. 
Bayly will work at “Ragged Homes and how 
to mend them;” Miss Macphers»n will set 
up her Home of Industry in London, and her 
Emigration Homes in Canada ; Miss Clugston 
will have her Convalescent Homes at Dunoon 
and elsewhere; and Mrs. Meredith a whole 
cluster of Homes, with Home-mothers and 
children complete, at the Princess Mary’s 
village, Addlestone. We always feel very 
favourably towards woman’s work when it 
takes this direction. A Christian lady, work- 
ing among the shattered and poisoned wrecks 
of family life, which our great cities present ; 
detecting with sure, though rapid glance, any 
remains of the divine creation not yet utterly 
destroyed ; nursing and protecting these with 
sleepless vigilance ; and, with that sense of 
dependence which seems to come more readily 
to a woman than a man, imploring the divine 
power to make all effectual—is surely in a 
fair way to do a world of good. And this 
last element must not be overlooked, or 
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shunted into a corner. It is as. missionaries 
that our best women become: philanthropists. 
As fellow-workers with Christ, they seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and other things are added, according to the 
promise. Caring first for the soul, they care 
next for the material frame-with which it is 
so closely connected; and if they strive to 
give to the wanderers a place in some family- 
orbit, it is in the hope and with the prayer 
that the earthly fellowship may become con- 
ducive to the formation and development of 
a life from above. 

Among the Christian ladies who. have done 
great and good service in this direction, Mrs. 
Meredith holds a conspicuous place. Many 
of our readers know with what devotedness 
she has taken up the cause of female crimi- 
nals. They have probably heard of her andof 
her-fellow-labourers not only visiting prisoners 
in their cells, and trying todo them good there, 
| but hovering at the gates of our great metro- 
| politan prisons at early hours of the morning, 
when, at the close of their sentences, female 
prisoners are discharged ; exposing themselves 
to the taunts and scoffs of the male and female 
companions in vice, who are ready to bear the 
discharged prisoners off to their old haunts 
and occupations; fitting up rooms in each 
neighbourhood where those disposed to do 
better may find a temporary shelter; pro- 
viding them with work, that they may earn an 
honest livelihood ; extending their care be- 
yond the prisoners to their children, and 
striving to rescue them from ‘the awful in- 
fluences around them; going on from one 
step to another, in order to make. their 
plans more complete and efficacious; and, 
by a silent power, visible to no eye of 
sense, constraining Home Secretaries, and 
parliaments to yield points in their favour, 
and frame Acts in accordance with their 
views. Knowing something of all. this, it 
was with great pleasure that we lately re- 
ceived an invitation from Mrs. Meredith to 
spend a day with her in visiting some of the 
chief scenes of her work. The day was 
not very favourable, partly because of the 
weather, and partly because, occurring in the 
Christmas holidays, things were not running 
in the ordinary grooves. But for all that, we 
saw much that was interesting, and learned 
much that was instructive; and, believing 
that our readers will share our feelings, we 
ask them to accompany us in ‘our little tour. 

From Cannon Street station to Vauxhall 
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needs no description; we only remark the 
peculiar character of the locality, differing 
from the east end of London in not contain- 
ing a sunken class, the population consisting 
mainly of well-to-do working men, well off 
for the means of living, but, in the case of 
very many, sadly given to drinking, and much 
alienated from God and his service. First, 
at Vauxhall, we come to a mission-hall. 
We seem, somehow, to know the place, but 
we do not identify it till we are told that it 
was formerly occupied by Price’s Candle 
Company, a manufacturing establishment 
that, under its excellent and godly manager, 
Mr. Wilson, took the lead, many years ago, 
in efforts for the social and Christian good of 
the work-people. This mission-hall is one of 
four which Mrs. Meredith has established in 
different parts of London. As we have said, 
her primary object is the good of female 
criminals, and she has no hope of doing them 
good, unless it be through their conversion. 
She explicitly avows her disbelief in what is 
called the reformation of female prisoners ; 
maintaining that the depravation of their 
nature is so deep, and the devil’s hold of 
them so strong, that unless they are fairly 
rescued from his grasp, and their nature re- 
generated, no reliance can be placed on any 
of the rose-water applications to which some 
disciplinarians attach so much importance. 
All the centres of influence, therefore, which 
she has in operation are mission-centres, and 
the labours of the missionaries who are em- 
ployed are not limited to the single class 
more specially in view. They devote their 
energies likewise to the working people of 
the neighbourhood, and often with much 
success. At Nine Elms, for example, a large 
number of the railway workers have become 
connected with the mission. Many of them 
become useful themselves, and help to keep 
up meetings in the mission-hall. We are 
aware that this style of work is not very 
acceptable to some who dislike its irregular 
and unauthorised character. But, for our 
own part, we have long been persuaded that 
in such places we need both a regular and an 
irregular ministry. Regiments of the line and 
bands of volunteers are both indispensable, 
and if they cannot quite accommodate them- 
selves to one another, they are far more likely 
to succeed ultimately in doing so by forbear- 
ance, prayer, and kindly feeling, than by 
frowns and denunciations. Church-systems, 
in these days, must have elasticity enough 
to furnish room for not a little work that, if 
somewhat irregular, is intensely earnest and 
spiritual, and based on the true foundation ; 





certainly it cannot be well for them if such 
work be driven beyond their pale. 

From Vauxhall we go on to Nine Elms 
House. Here it is that Mrs. Meredith carries 
on what she calls “ washing for love.” Itisa 
large washing establishment, adapted to afford 
occupation for some sixty washers, with dry- 
ing and laundry accommodation to match. 
But what means the quaint title “ washing for 
love?” Thereby hangs a tale which reveals 
the spirit of the whole enterprise. When Mrs. 
Meredith with her fellow-workers first set herself 
to provide employment for female prisoners 
desirous to change their mode of life, she ob- 
tained washing for them from the rich. Being 
well paid for, it seemed as if the undertaking 
were going to be at once self-supporting, and 
to flourish beautifully. But unlooked-for roots 
of bitterness began to spring up and trouble 
it, Of all the mental habits of criminals, one 
of the most rooted is suspicion of those above 
them, even when they are really trying in the 
most disinterested way to do them good. 
They seem to have no faith in anything un- 
selfish ; and professions of kindness, unless 
embodied in undeniable acts, go for less than 
nothing. Mrs. Meredith soon found that in 
employing her women to wash for the rich 
she became suspected of employing them in 
a money-making scheme. It was they tha‘ 
were doing her the favour in accepting her 
work, not she that was doing it to them. 
Sometimes they would demand a much higher 
sum than the ordinary rates, and when that 
was refused they would toss their heads, say- 
ing that they understood now why ladies 
came to visit them in prison—it was to get their 
washing done cheap. A number of incidents 
of this kind convinced Mrs. Meredith that if 
she was to get a real hold of the hearts of the 
women she must change her system, and like 
Abraham after the slaughter of the kings, not 
allow even “a thread or a shoe-latchet” to 
be made a pretence for saying that they had 
made her rich. Washing for the rich was 
therefore abandoned, with its substantial pro- 
fits, and comparatively easy labour ; and in its 
place came washing for the poor, washing rags, 
chimney-sweeps’ shirts, blankets unwashed 
for many years, and ill-smelling garments of 
every description ; miscellaneous bundles dif- 
ficult to identify, but such that if even one 
piece were not returned all right to its owner 
the management might verily. look out for 
squalls, 

It was in many ways a happy idea—this 
washing for the poor, though it required very 
strong faith to substitute this system for its 
predecessor. In the first place, it is an ex- 
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traordinary relief to many a poor family to 


| get its washing done for it at a cheap rate. 


A room a few feet square inhabited by day 
and by night by eight or ten souls is not 


| improved, atmospherically or otherwise, by 
| the steaming wash-tub or the drying linen. 
| The common voice of mankind connects 


- 








such a home, at least in the case of the 
father, with too frequent visits to the ale- 
house. In the second place, the suspicious 
notion that the establishment is a mere money- 
making concern is knocked on the head. 
But, in the third place—and this is the most 
important—a feeling is gendered in the minds 
of the workers that in thus washing for the 
poor they are doing something in the way of 
restitution for the wrongs done by them in 
their criminal life. It is a wise thing, in the 
case of those who have begun to repent of 
past dishonesty, and especially of dishonesty 
of which the victims were chiefly the indus- 
trious poor, to provide employment that may 
have, at the least, a restitutionary aspect. 
We have not time to go into the philosophy 
of the thing, but we cannot help saying, what 
we have long thought, that it would be well 
every way for our legislators to recognise the 
principle more fully in dealing with criminals 
imprisoned for theft. 

The arrangements of the “ Discharged Fe- 
male Prisoners’ Aid Wash-house” at Nine 
Elms Home provide employment for such 
women at the remuneration of a shilling a 
day, with two plain meals, one consisting of 
tea and as much bread as the women can 
consume, the other of tea alone, the women 
being expected to provide their own eatables. 
To maintain a separation between the older 
and younger criminals, the girls are employed 
chiefly in the laundry department. The wages 
are not very tempting ; but the work is the 
better fitted to test the sincerity of the crimi- 
nals when they profess to be sick of their old 
mode of life. It is not to be supposed that 
the wages are always accepted with gratitude 
and pleasantly. Small though the attendance 
is on the day of our visit, Mrs. Meredith has 
to stand the fire of more than one keen com- 
plainer. ‘“ Mrs. Mir’dith, this washing is kill- 
ing me—just look atmy hands.” ‘“ Mrs. Mir’- 
dith, I can’t live on that tea and bread. Iam 
always hungry.” “ Perhaps you eat too much.” 
“No, I don’t eat too much. I'll not stay 
here a day after I get my money from the 
prison.” (The money referred to being an 
allowance for good behaviour, and the pro- 
bability being that the woman had not a six- 
pence to receive.) Such cases may be ex- 
pected occasionally in a class of persons 





whose whole nature has been so thoroughly 
permeated. But the washing mission has 
been a great benefit, and some of the worst 
characters have undergone a remarkable 
change. The trophies of divine grace have 
enabled some to sing— 


“ The dying thief rejoiced to see 
That fountain in his day; 
And there have I, as vile as he, 
Washed all my sins away.” 


The striking words of the Apostle have 
found fresh verification. ‘ Be not deceived. 
Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
terers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of them- 
selves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners 
shall inherit the kingdom of God. And such 
were some of you; but ye are washed, but ye 
are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the Spirit of our 
God.” 

There is one sanitary arrangement in the 
wash-house that particularly struck us, and 
that may afford a useful hint to similar insti- 
tutions. The clothes as they are brought in 
too often resemble the dead fly that causeth 
the apothecary’s pot of ointment to send 
forth a stinking savour. How are they to be 
disinfected? Chlorides and other chemicals 
were tried in vain. At last the happy thought 
occurred to remove the roof of the apartment 
containing the tank where the clothes are 
placed first, and pour over them a running 
stream. In twelve hours the smell is gone. 
Simple remedies are often the best, and God’s 
clean water and fresh air will succeed when 
man’s art utterly fails. There is a moral here 
not fartoseek. ‘The means of moral purifica- 
tion are as efficacious as they are free, if only 
the right mode of applying them be taken. 

Conversation with Mrs. Meredith brought 
out the fact, that even in the case of those 
whom God’s grace appears to have savingly 
changed, the old temptations have often a 
fearful force. A woman once in her service 
who had been a thief, confessed that some- 
times she would feel such a desire to steal 
her silver spoons, that when laying the cloth 
she had to kneel down and pray that she 
might be delivered from the temptation. 
That same woman did, in another family, 
actually steal the spoons, and was sent to 
prison for the theft. It is not greed that 
causes the temptation, but a desire to get 
an advantage over other people, and the 
occurrence of an opportunity to practise a 
dexterous art. Even murderers sometimes 
feel the homicidal mania rush in on them for 
the moment with tremendous power. We 
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apprehend that all over the Christian world | | affording facilities for their rescue? 


Parlia- 


it will be found that, even in the most genuine | ment has passed such a law, and a large 
converts, old tendencies at times assert their |} number of such children are now under 


presence. 


story of the converted cannibal chief, on a | up? 


Our readers probably know the } her care. 


But how were they to be brought 
We have said that the great effort of 


visit to this country, who was observed to | Mrs. Meredith, seeing that their natural home 
look very tenderly on a beautiful English | had become a ruin, has been to provide a 


child, and confessed that he was thinking | new home for them. 
In the early | great institution, which necessarily has little 


what nice eating she would be. 
stages of the Moravian mission in Greenland, 
there was nothing that the missionaries 
dreaded more than the stranding on the | 


beach of a blubber-whale, the temptation to | 
their converts to go and gorge themselves | 


with its flesh being almost irresistible. 
inconsistencies of converts. from heathenism 


The | 


have often. been the cause of much distress | 


to missionaries; and yet, looking at the 
analogies that meet us everywhere, it is not 
very wonderful that such things should occur. 

We would fain linger over some ofthe 
picturesque cases that Mrs. Meredith notices 
in her publications. in connection with the 
wash-house mission. Some of the most 
striking are those which show how some 
children have been known to get on when 
suddenly , burdened, 
ill-behabiour of their parents, with the charge 
of families. The case of G. E. could hardly 
be surpassed in fiction. Her mother died 


through the death or | 


when she was e/gh¢ years old, and her father | 


ran off, leaving her in charge of two children 
younger than herself! A little girl of eight 
with the charge and burden of a family! 
Yet she actually succeeded in supporting all 
the three. “She was known in the neigh- 
bourhood to be the best charwoman about. 
She had plenty of applications for her ser- 
vices, and good pay for them. Her intelli- 
gent mind appreciated the economy of using 
the ‘washing mission,’ from the first mo- 
ment she heard of it. She was one of our 
earliest customers, and her experience of its 
benefits commended it to many of the in- 
habitants of ‘ her court.’” 


But what has all this to do with the Prin- 
cess Mary’s village, the title we have affixed 
to the present paper? We own it is time to 
be. moving on ‘toward it. This village, 
situated at Addlestone, Surrey, a dozen 
miles or so out of London, is another of 
Mrs. Meredith’s schemes. Hardly had she 
begun to work among female criminals when 
her mind became burdened with their chil- 
dren. Were these to be left, while their 
mothers were in prison, or even out of prison, 
to the unmitigated evil which surrounded 
them? Would Parliament pass no law 





Dishking the idea of a 


| of the home feeling, she was led to: adopt the 
scheme of cottage-homes, each to contain 
ten children, under the charge of a House- 
mother. The village to which the Princess 
Mary has given her name, in token of her 
interest in the scheme, and in the hope of 
protecting it from any unfavourable reflec- 
tions to which it might have been exposed, 
consists at present of about a dozen of cot- 
tages, besides the college, to which we shall 
afterwards advert. By-and-by it will be con- 
siderably larger. The cottages are built in 
pairs, and have a handsome look, showing 
that there is no real connection between 
ugliness and charity. Ten children re- 
side in each cottage, under the superinten- 
dence of a godly house-mother, always a 
widow who has had children of her own, ana 
whom the motherly instinct draws closely to 
the new family over which providence has 
placed her. In these cottage-homes, family 
life has excellent scope. The cottages, it 
may be well to mention, have mostly been 
erected by friends whose names they bear. 
A gift of four hundred pounds provides a 
cottage which becomes an enduring memo- 
rial of the giver, or of some dear one whose 
memory is thus associated with it. Visiting 
them as we did on Christmas Eve, we found 
all the inhabitants intent on the same im- 
portant undertaking—the preparation of the 
plum-pudding for to-morrow. Why should 
not the glee of little girls, children of criminal 
mothers, have this little outlet once a year? 
And why should they not have their Christ- 
mas. pudding in the centre of their family 
gathering, rough symbol though it be of the 
happy bond with which God has supplied 
what was lost to them by their parents’ trans- 
gression P 

But in this Princess Mary’s village, is there 
any provision for education? Ten or twelve 
dozen of little girls cannot be left without 
teaching. And in the provision for this, Mrs. 
Meredith’s largeness of soul and fertility of 
device are equally seen. It has always seemed 
to us a triumph of wisdom and skill when 
two or more different objects are successfully 
attained by the same operation. In ‘the 
college to which we have referred, Mrs. 
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Meredith has accomplished this. The train- 
ing-college is a School for young ladies, who 
are educated both as governesses and teachers 
for schools and families, and these find prac- 
tice for their art in instructing the little girls 
of the homes. Besides these, there reside in 
the College lady-workers who aid in the busi- 
ness of the Institution ; and there is a minis- 
ter of the gospel, for whom the lofty Hall 
of the College furnishes a chapel, in which 
any audience might be well pleased to as- 
semble. The training of Christian agents for 
work among prisoners is another branch of 
the undertaking ; and there are many other 
projects in the fertile brain of Mrs. Meredith, 
who is resolved to leave no means unprovided 
that may contribute, with God’s blessing, to 
the full success of the scheme. 

Large and multifarious as the work is, no 
one seems less burdened under it than its 
originator and chief supporter. Mrs. Mere- 
dith has learned the secret of Christian ser- 
vice. To her the most literal text in the 
Bible is that which says, “Be careful for 
nothing, but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving, let your re- 
quests be made known unto God; and the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding 
shall kéep your heart and mind in Christ 
Jesus.” 

Startling to the world though it is to 
hear of the communion that passes between 
the earthly servant and the heavenly Master, 
it is nothing more to the honest reader of 
the Bible than a fair interpretation of its 
promises undeniably conveys. It is not 
God’s principle that language is given to con- 
ceal the thoughts. If God’s word be indeed 
a light to our feet and a lamp to our path, it 
may be relied on as certainly as the rising of 
the sun when it says, “In all thy ways ac- 
knowledge Him, and He will direct thy 
paths.” This has been the experience of 
Mrs. Meredith, and other like-minded wo- 








men; and the wonderful manner in ‘which 
the way has opened before them, and means 
have been provided for accomplishing the 
work which they have been led to under- 
take, is to them wonderful only as a proof of 
the gracious condescension of their Lord. 

To carry on this great work, to say nothing 
of a large amount of spontaneous, unpaid 
agency, the expenditure required is about 
three thousand a year. That is to say, the 
current outlay is to this amount; and when 
cottages and colleges, with all their para- 
phernalia are set up, special funds have to be 
found for the purpose. He who is over all 
can put it into one heart to do the work, and 
into other hearts to provide the means. So 
it is in the present case. Mrs. Meredith 
tells of a rich merchant who mentioned to a 
friend that he was making more money than 
he knew what to do with, and was told by 
him that at the Nine Elms House Mrs. 
Meredith needed six hundred pounds to 
build a drying house ; thesix hundred pounds 
was sent to her in a letter. Accustomed to 
defray all charges weekly, she found herself 
one day short by forty pounds; the first 
letter received by post contained a -cheque 
for fifty. One of her great aims is to exalt 
the Word of God. ‘Texts are inscribed over 
the cottage-doors, and over the college-doors 
and windows. Cases have been known of 
visitors. arrested by these texts, and resolving 
to give more attention to the Word of God. 

The full influence of such institutions 
cannot be appreciated at once. They operate 
silently but surely on the public conscience. 
The country is rich indeed that has such 
workers. If “the servants of all are the 
greatest of all,” these are the true Christian 
aristocracy; walking in the footsteps of Him 
“who came, not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give himself a ransom for 
many.” 


W. G. BLAIKIE. 





GAIN AND LOSS. 


\ HEN we are weary with the world’s rough teaching, 
Too weak to press our way among the rest, 
Too tired to guess at life’s perplexed meaning, 
Too worn to follow in its eager quest, 


We ask but room beneath still summer skies 
To dream in rest, and, waking, dream again, 
Calmly to bear what still before us lies, 
Suffer unshared the woes that yet remain. 
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’Tis then, I think, God sends His special spirits, 
Who straightway open our cold slumbering hearts 
With love that yields far more than it inherits, 
With love that claims as much as it imparts. 


No wingéd troop of angels, pure and sinless, 
Nor saints, who too grew weary of the earth ; 

But little souls whose life is fresh and guileless, 
Of human weakness and of human birth ; 


The little children, with their wistful pleading 
For love and strength to feed their tender growth, 
Yet give us warmth and sunshine, all unheeding, 
Unconscious teachers of life-giving truth. 


When baby-fingers twine within our own, 
We cannot push their clinging love away ; 
We cannot walk the tedious path alone 
When little feet want strengthening on the way. 


When childish eyes grow brighter with the sun, 
How can we shun the glowing golden light ? 
With little thoughts unfolding one by one, 
We dare not shut the truth out from our sight. 


Their tender love, dependence full and sweet, 

We needs must feed with fuller love and power ; 
And seeking this will bring us to His feet 

Who feeds the birds, unfolds the opening flower. 


And doubting souls first know a God above them 
When they have felt the spirit’s mother-bliss, 

And weary hearts God gathers to His bosom 
When in His father love He sends us this. 


Il. 


SHE took the brown seeds in her hand, 
And softly turned them one by one, 

Saying, “‘ For these I only want 
A little rain, a little sun, 

A short-lived sleep within the earth 
Until the winter frosts be done. 


“‘ Quickly the spring days come again, 

Quickly the snowdrops follow snow, 
Perchance my little babe shall pluck 

Flowers where I plant these brown seeds now; , 
God! send Thy sun and rain to feed 

Both flowers when they together grow.” 


Bright shone the sun, fast fell the rain, 
__ The hands that sowed were clasped in rest. 
Over some flowers a baby’s hand 
Had laid upon its mother’s breast ; 
God took the seed His Hand had sown, 
And planted it where flowers grow best. 
C, BROOKE. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 


A GOOD many disagreeable sounds—voices of the 
night, as we may call them—have lately been 
falling on the public ear, 

We have been hearing a good deal of a spirit of 
sheer brutality. The question has been undergoing 
discussion, what ought to be done with wife-beaters ? 
Very terrible stories of brutal husbands kicking their 
wives till they were half dead at night, then finding 
the work incomplete in the morning, setting to again, 
and kicking them till they were quite dead, have been 
going the round of the press. And as several such 
deeds have happened in Liverpool and places ad- 
jacent, journals have been speculating on the cause, 
and saying that Liverpool abounds in men who have 
no stated employment, but work occasionally by the 
job, and that men of this kind are more than usually 
unruly, It is a sad story, and it is very painful to 
think that no better remedy than the lash should be 
under consideration. The magistrate, however, must 
be a terror to evil doers, and in certain cases, he has 
just to think how terrible he can become. 

Then the vivisection business has brought up 
another phase of hard-heartedness. It is quite true 
that in its worst forms the cutting up of the bodies 
of living animals has not been practised in the phy- 
siological schools of this country. It is in Paris that 
we hear of horses being fastened down in the veteri- 
nary schools until they have undergone every variety 
of operation, and of its being calmly stated, as an 
ascertained fact in physiology, how many such opera- 
tions a horse can bear before it dies. But there is 
little doubt that even in this country much needless 
suffering is inflicted on living animals, and that as 
nothing is more fitted to deaden and destroy true 
feeling in young persons than the sight of such suffer- 
ing, the tendency dis to carry the practice further and 
further. It is admitted by reasonable persons that 
vivisection is not wholly illegitimate; but it is con- 
tended that it ought not to be allowed for the purpose 
of illustrating established doctrines. Yet it appears 
that in the prospectuses of Guy’s, Westminster, and 
St. Thomas’s Hospitals, it is announced that in cer- 
tain classes experiments will be shown on living 





| 





animals, and in one case the students are encouraged | 
| 


to perform operations on animals’ eyes. The recent 
influential deputation to the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals will have done a great 
service if it lead to the suppression of needless ex- 
periments of this kind, and to such restrictions as 
shall place all experiments really needful under the 
charge of skilful and careful persons. We know 
well, from letters received by us in reference to former 
statements in these columns, how intensely keen the 
feeling on this subject is among humane persons, and 
how much it grieves them to think that in an age ad- 


IV. N.s. 





vancing in general humanity, new forms of suffering 
should be needlessly inflicted on the lower animals. 
From South Wales we have a still more distressing 
cry. On the first of the month upwards of a hundred 
thousand people became idle, and the ordinary source 
from which life is supported was dried up in the case 
of half-a-million of souls. Nor was this great loss 
met by any regular organization of help. The Miners’ 
Society did not recognise it as a case for their inter- 
ference. The very magnitude of the distress leads to 
the hope, that before these lines can be before our 
readers some change will have occurred. Meanwhile 
we see that there are worse battles than those which 
are “with confused noise and garments rolled in 
blood.” It would seem that to reconcile capital and 
labour is a harder thing than even to make the wolf 
and the lamb lie down together. In one sense, cer- 
tainly, Mr. Greg is not far wrong in dwelling on 
‘Rocks ahead.”” And the worst of it is that even 
philanthropy is baffled in trying to devise a cure. 
And anything good or true which it does say, is 
rendered useless in the face of such a flood of 
trouble. Some who have spent their years in trying to 
devise ‘‘ better days for working people,” feel as if 


| the only thing now were to summon all Christian 


men—masters and workmen, and all Christian friends 
—to humiliation and prayer before God, to ask par- 
don for sins of masters and of men, sins known and 
unknown, and to entreat Him whose resources are 
infinite, both to convey the needed wisdom, and to 
turn the hearts of the workmen to their employers, 
and the hearts of the employers to their workmen. 

And once more, from the Continent, we have a 
still louder sound. It is the clang of arms. And 
such a clang as neither we nor our forefathers have 
ever heard. The number of people turned into 
soldiers, the quantity of gold coined into powder 
and shot is unprecedented. Only think of three 
million soldiers in Russia, and of the new law that 
now turns the whole population into soldiers! It 
seems as if we should be soon seeing the tillage of 
the fields and all the other industries thrown into the 
hands of women. And the worst of it is, that when 
the military spirit is so universal, military work will 
become inevitable. We may talk of Greek meeting 
Greek ; but the tug of war in Greek times was mere 
child’s play compared to what it may become in ours. 
And the passions that are smouldering are so hot and 
so fierce that, when fairly roused, the collision must 
be frightful. It seems as if a vast volcano were ready 
to burst. The cry to the God of peace from Christian 
hearts ought in present circumstances to be loud and 
earnest beyond all precedent or example in former 
times. The least we can do is to beseech the Lord 
of All to take into his hands the hearts of kings and 
statesmen, and turn them to peace. If Europe is on 
the eve of a great visitation, it is time that all men 
who love peace were entreating God to turn the battle 
from the gate. 
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VOICES OF THE MORNING. 

“ Weeping may endure for a nicht, but joy cometh 
in the morning.” In the Christian horizon, if we 
look for it, we may always see ‘“‘ the bright and the 
morning star.’’ Its ray falls the brighter, and its 
influence breathes the sweeter, against so dark a sky. 

Thus the stream of blessing continues to follow the 
American evangelists. Sheffield, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool have been added to centres of revival. 
Souls have been passing from darkness into light, 
and rejoicing with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

By a kind of indirect influence, movements of a 
similar kind have taken place in very different sections 
of the Church. Edinburgh has had its mission-week, 
in the Scotch Episcopal Church. Earnest preachers, 
like Mr. Pigou of Doncaster and Mr. Maclagan of 
London, have been at work in the episcopal pulpits. 
Those who have heard them and their American pre- 
decessors say that, though the manner was different, 
the message was the same. Men were appealed to as 
lost sinners for whom there ‘is the offer of life and 
salvation in Christ, and there alone. Spoken with 
simplicity and godly sincerity, the message went 
home to many. At after-meetings anxious inquirers 
crowded round those who could tell them how they 
were to be saved. Those who witnessed the scenes, 
knew the circumstances of the inquirers, and saw the 
tokens of their earnestness, could not but feel that a 
power beyond man’s was there. 

At the annual clerical meeting at Islington, the 
Rey. Dr. Boultree, in an address on the duty of the 
clergy in reference to the more subtle forms of scepti- 
cism now prevalent, dwelt, among other things, on 
the benefit of a bright and hopeful spirit. The Chris- 
tian cause amply justified it, and no victories against 
error or evil were to be gained without it. 











‘‘The desponding warrior never fought a good 
fight. He may have scorned to flinch from his post 
or to drop the point of his weapon, and he may have 
died where he stood. But the light of victory was 
never in the darkened gleam of his eye, and it will 
never irradiate his brow. I call upon you, brethren, 
not only for the faithful love which even in hopeless 
despondency essays to be true to the Master—I call 
upon you for bright hope and eager faith. When 
the trumpet call of Jehovah is heard, the warrior must 
go forth to the battle; ay, though he know not for 
whom he is fighting. Be he politician or soldier, 
philosopher or theologian, forfh he must go. Then 
ancient thrones must iall, or a new empire arise to 
confront spiritual despotism. Then a prime minister 
is compelled to take the side he had scarcely chosen. 
Then the statesman of three-and-forty years unex- 
pectedly hurls into the Roman camp the defiance 
which at last moves the sullen, haughty silence that 
reigned there. Then the subtle Romish disputant 
tears the mask from the face of English disloyalty, 
and, for what purpose we can scarcely say, pitilessly 
holds up to our gaze the teaching and the practices 
which brought converts to his feet. This and more 
must be when the clarion call is heard. When He 
hath a need whom we serve, think ye not that He can 
presently send ‘ more than twelve legions of angels’? 
But who or what his angels may be, or what form 
they may take, we may never know. Only Hesitteth 













above the water-flood. He is King for ever. All 


things serve Him. If our Master is so great and 
mighty, what matters it if we are feeble? He knows 
the work we can do. Are we to be despondent and 
faithless because our difficulties overwhelm us? Ah! 
desponding brother, the Lord calls thee not to mea- 
sure the sin and lief of a world, and to lift its 
intolerable burden. He knows all its weight. He 

ind knows the moment of 


has marshalled the battle 
final victory. He c simply to thine own work. 
C for v -1f-confidence ; 
I ask for humility that 
of the Lord being 
have double power, 
u shall know that what you 
and that you ‘know whom 
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you have believed. 


New efforts to do good, new forms of thoughtful, 
protecting kindness, appear from time to time. Here, 
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Workers. 
office, a prayer-un 
a training-school. It is designed for bringing together 
‘ent departments of the 

for those willing to 
work, and encouraging and guiding one another in 
Thirty-eight different mectings and 
represented in it, including the 
singing mission, and the 


the female workers in the 
field, finding suitable 


scup ation 








painting 


and texts, and copying 
i ing in milliners’ and 
dressmakers’ work-rooms and in tailors’ work-rooms, 
to say nothing of district visiting, medical missions, 
or work in the prisonand the Rescue. It is not men 
only that work, and it is not all women that weep ; 
there are some to wipe the tears from the weeping 
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eye. 
And has there not, too, been a week of special 
prayer for young worien? The great instrument 


whose efficacy we have profoundly experi- 
encing has been turned s ly towards the class 
that, when right themselves, can do most to bring 
others ri Who can tell w 
of that week ? 
who would otherwise fall were saved from a loath- 
some life; if, instead of spreading corruption and 
ruin, they became centres of love and purity; if, 
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vital Christianity began to leaven the mass ; 


Christian homes, many were to imbibe the spirit of 


Christ, and first as daughters and sisters, then as 
wives and mothers, to show his gentle spirit, and 
diffuse his holy influence, how would the wilderne 
blossom! If the world but knew its miseries, it w« 

be a glorious world, after all. 


“THE DYING PRIEST, AND THE 
BLOOD.” 

With this title, we have had given us, under th 

editorship of Rev. J. H. Wilson, Edinburgh,* a story 


CLEANSING 


o 





equally remarkable for its romantic incid its 
testimony to Scripture truth, and the blessed ending 
it shows of a once-misguided young man, In 1872 a 
Christian lady, in a Scotch town, well known to the 








present writer, had found a sick Tri 
the low lodging-houses of the city, to whom she 
fully and kindly ministered both in soul and bx 
Here a young priest, too, came to visit. One day he 
came in after the lady had had a very interest 
versation with the girl. As she rose to 
priest politely opened the door. Obeying the impulse 
of her heart, she appealed to him not to trifle with 
this girl’s soul, and earnestly said, “Won't you tell 
her of the precious blood of Christ that 

from all sin ?” 
misery came to his face, and the lady was encouraged 
to preach the gospel to him. “If you w 
leave everything else and come to God on 
Jesus, you would have peace with God.” Soon after, 


1 girl in one 
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the girl died; and save once or twice that she met 
him in the street, the lady saw the young priest no 


more. 

But towards the end of 1874, she received a letter 
from a clergyman near New York, who had a story to 
tell her. He told how in June he had been asked to 
go and visit a young man very ill, in an obscure but 
respectable lodging-house in New York. The lodging- 
house people guessed that he was a priest. He had 
been one, but was not one then. He was moved to 
the clergyman’s house and gradually declined. Some 
weeks before his death, he made him promise to 
write to the lady, giving her the news of his death, 
‘and above all,” he said, ‘tell her that ¢za¢ precious 


blood has cleansed even me from all my sins, and | 


that even I have peace with God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.”” Mustering all his strength, he wrote her, 
too, a brief note himself. 

He had had a pious mother and sister, and a reli- 
gious training. Some Roman Catholic friends drew 
him first into the circle of priestly influence, 
sceptical reading having unsettled his mind, he 
of course, the more open to danger. 
on quietly and skilfully till he was thoroughly en- 
tangled. 
but he could not have done that but for my own 
unbelief—the evil heart of unbelief departing from 
the living God.’’ Being asked whether he had 
happy in his new faith, “‘ Yes,” he said, “at first I 


wa 
All was carried 
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An expression of utter sorrow and | ; 
blood-vessel, and his 
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was; but,’”? he added thoughtfully, «‘don’t call it 
faith—it was all black unbelief. I thought it was 
faith, but I had blotted out my mother’s God, my 


| mother’s Saviour, out of my religion, and was fool 





| his recovery : 





enough ‘o fancy it was easier to believe all that tangle 
of human invention than to trust Him. Thank God, 
I could not forget my mother. Her love was the 
dagger that every now and then pierced to my con- 
science. After I was in the priests’ hands, and spe- 
cially when I was sent to work among the poor and 
sinful and sorrowful, all my fancied happiness took 
wings and departed. I was like the poor Israelite— 
full tale of bricks, and I had 
blind leading the blind. I triea 
ion; of course they only drew 
self-mortification ; but 
and what my superiors wisely 

stifle all such uneasi- 
The more you doubt, the more earnestly must 
you teach others the very things you doubt.” 

We have no space to continue the story. The 
lady had-a personal resemblance to his mother, and 
her words and texts were just the words and texts she 
had often uttered. He received the truth. The 
change could not be concealed. He was moved 
about to England, Ireland, and France, and at length 
was sent to America. On the way he ruptured a 
companion left him at New 
York. We can only quote the last part of a letter 
written to the lady who had been the instrument of 
«‘T want to say, God bless you, and 
help you to be to many souls what you have been to 
to me. I will look out for you in the King’s pre- 
sence. My.darling mother will hélp me to thank you, 
and my sister too. Please keep mother’s ring and 
Katie’s locket, with mother’s hair. Farewell, fare- 
well till we meet. May you be honoured to tell many 
of his free, redeeming love. Your gratefuland most un- 
worthy but thrice-happy brother in Jesus, hg 


they told me to make a 
I was the 
to get ease in conf 
the noose tighter—penance, 
the hardest of all, 


enough insisted 


no straw. 
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THE BLACK ACTS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Delicate though the task be, in a family magazine, 
to speak of those Acts of the British Parliament, 
designed to check the spread of disease, but convey- 
ing a certain sanction to vice, and subjecting 4ban- 
doned and suspected women to unspeakable degra- 
dation, we feel it would be unjust to those who are 
working hard ina thankless cause not to give them 
one feeble word of cheer. We remember the late 
Dr. Guthrie used to say that there would always be | 
different views taken of these Acts. Medical men, 
bent on the promotion of health; military men, bent 
on the efficiency of the army ; and Christian men, re- 


| garding moral interests as far beyond all other in- 


| terests, would be disposed to view them differently. 
> 


«« Ah,” he said, ‘‘ Satan blinded my eyes, | ; 28 aes 
| sanitary reasons, and oflicers for military reasons; 


been 


; munity regarding them. 


| 


Doctors would be disposed to approve of them for 


but to earnest Christian men their immoral effect and 
tendency would make them justly and for ever odious. 
This, we believe, accounts for the feeling in the com- 
We need not say that we 
count both health and military efficiency as nothing, 
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compared to moral purity and delicacy. But we can- 
not join in the language sometimes applied to those 
who do not see the subject in the same light, We 
believe that the Acts throw a certain sanction on the 
vilest of lusts; subject females who have need of 
very different treatment to a process fitted to destroy 
any lingering traces of self-respect ; accustom men to 
the idea that a certain amount of vicious indulgence 
is reasonable; and establish an unwarranted dis- 
tinction between vicious men and vicious women. In 
all these respects they are as bad as possible ; and we 
most heartily desire success to those who are striving 
after their repeal. 

But we know very well that to remedy efficiently the 
vice that destroys our soldiers, other changes, very 
fundamental in their character, are indispensable. 
We believe that we shall never have a chaste army 
till its enforced celibacy is changed. So long as we 
compel men to abstain from marriage, we throw most 
tremendous temptations in their way to indulge in 
lust. 
army arrangements, but we feel pretty safe with such 
men as Lord Lawrence and Sir Henry Havelock in 
front of us. Sir Henry Havelock’s proposal for the 
reform of the army contemplates short enlistments, 
instruction in some civil employment, and good be- 
haviour in the army as the passport to some desirable 
civil employment after the term of service is over. 
The difficulty of recruiting the army is very great. 
And the men who join it are not always worth the 
trouble and effort needed to get them. A Christian 
army would be a splendid thing; but this can be 
hoped for only under Christian conditions. 


WESLEYANS AND THE TITLE OF THEIR CLERGY. 
It is well known that an English bishop lately for- 
bade an incumbent to allow a tombstone to be erected 
in the parish churchyard for a Wesleyan minister that 
described him as Reverend. The Wesleyans have 
taken time to consider what course as a body they 
ought to take in reference to this proceeding. They 
have now resolved, or rather a considerable number 
of their leading people, to appeal to the law, and as- 
certain whether or not it really gives such power to 
the incumbents of parishes or the bishops of dioceses. 
It may be thought by some that the matter is trifling, 
not worth fighting for. And the Wesleyans admit 
that it is. Whether or not their ministers are to be 
termed Reverend is a point they would not trouble 
themselves about. But in the present case they do 
not look so much to the thing itself as to the mean- 
ing of it. What it means is, that in the judgment of 
the bishop the Wesleyan minister was not a true 
minister of the Church of Christ. He was not en- 
titled nor qualified to guide men in the way of life. 
The sacraments he administered were not true sacra- 
ments. The refusal of the customary title of clergy- 
men is meant to denote all this. The Wesleyans say, 
this is a serious charge. We are resolved to try 
whether the law of the land gives the bishop 
power to pronounce such a judgment on the 
Wesleyan Church and all its ministers. Has man the 


We have no right to speak with authority of 





power to set aside all the seals of Christian ministry 
furnished by the conversion and sanctification of sin- 
ners, and to declare it to be the law of this country 
that the charm of episcopal ordination is the only valid 
title to the sacred office ? 


IIL.—GLANCES ABROAD. 

THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY ON SCEPTICISM. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Zimes notes the 
Emperor’s reception of the leading members of the 
Brandenberg Provincial Synod, who had come to 
thank his Majesty for bestowing representative insti- 
tutions upon the Established Church of the country. 
The Emperor, in a long and impressive ‘speech, re- 
plied that he hoped the Church would be consolidated 
and religion strengthened under the new arrange- 
ments. His Majesty added :— 

‘‘ These were sceptical times: disbelief was rife, 
and even the divinity of Christ had been denied in a 
recent controversy at Berlin. It was the difficult but 
lofty task of the synods to mediate between opposing 
extremes, and re-establish faith and harmony in the 
Church. His Majesty could not but avail himself of 
this opportunity to express his gratification at Parlia- 
ment having, in the new law upon civil registration, 
entered a clause to the effect that the law was not in- 
tended to prevent people from equally having recourse 
to the ministrations of the Church.” 

The Empress likewise addressed them in a few 
serious and appropriate words. Up to two years ago 
(adds the correspondent) the Established Protestant 
Church of the kingdom was governed by a Supreme 
Consistory, appointed by the king. Thanks to the 
incessant agitations of the Liberal or Latitudinarian 
party, the power of this Supreme Consistory has now 
been much curtailed in favour of parish meetings and 
provincial synods. Yet the result is diametrically 
opposite to what the agitators expected. The vast 
majority of Latitudinarians in this country being too far 
gone to retain any interest in the Church, would not 
take the trouble to go to the elections, so that the 
orthodox few were everywhere triumphant. As a 
characteristic consequence of this untoward issue, we 
have now provincial synods, assembled in various 
localities, dissatisfied with the liberal franchise which 
elected them, and with an eye to the future preparing 
to move for the reinstatement of clerical supremacy. 
It is certain that no such reaction will be consented to 
by the crown. 

ITALY.—RELIGIOUS EQUALITY AND SPIRITUAL 
PROGR . 
ngelical Christendom 
officials of the 


The correspondent of Zva 
tells of rare honours confi 
Waldensian Churc] 

“Three decorations of the order of the ‘ Crown of 
Italy’ have just been conferred by the king on the 
moderator and treasurer of the Waldensian Church, 
and the medical officer of La Tour, the capital town 
of the Protestant valleys.” 

He gives us also some interesting particulars about 
the united prayer-meetings and the week of prayer 
in Rome. 
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“The Monday united prayer-meetings in the Scotch 
Church here have now lasted for several months, and 
are a great blessing. In the afternoon the service is 
in English, and in the evening in Italian; and the 
meetings are conducted on the model of the noon-day 
prayer-meetings at home. The platform is of the 
widest Evangelical character, and all the ministers 
and laymen of the town preside in turn and take part. 
It would thoroughly satisfy Messrs. Moody and San- 
key, and lead them to pay us a visit. 

*¢ The usual Week of Prayer at the commencement of 
the year has here been signalised by a much larger 
attendance than formerly, not so much of the ministry, 
but of the membership of the various Italian Evange- 
lical Churches. The tidings from Milan and Rome 
are to the effect that a greater enthusiasm than on 
previous occasions has been excited among God’s 
people by this gracious annual opportunity for united 
prayer. The news of the revival of religion at home 
has seized hold of many hearts. I assure you that not 
a few here have had their faith and hope enlarged so as 
to plead ‘Italy for Christ.’ Weare in full expectancy 
that, in his own time, the Lord will grant us a large 
portion of the same refreshing from on high which 
dear brethren and sisters in Christ are elsewhere 
enjoying.” 


RUSSIA.—SECESSION FROM THE GREEK CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


An occasional corespondent of the Zimes writes from 
St. Petersburg on January 27, as follows :— 

‘¢The public reception last Sunday of forty-five 
parishes, with their clergy, into the Greek Orthodox 
Church, has naturally caused much sensation here. 
Sedletz, in Poland, where the ceremony was per- 
formed, is the chief town of the government of the 
same name, which contains about three hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, one-third’of whom are United Greeks 
or, as they call themselves, Catholics of the Oriental 
rite, the remainder being Roman Catholics. Of these 
United Greeks one-half, or fifty thousand, have now 
seceded trom Rome and bodily joined the Russian 
Greek Church, and as the movement is said to be 
rapidly spreading, it is not impossible that the so- 
called Catholic Church of the Oriental rite may totally 
disappear from the Russian Empire.” 

The United Greek Church has long enjoyed certain 
privileges from Rome, including the use of their ver- 
nacular tongue in the celebration of the service, and 
permission to their clergy to marry. These violations 
of the unity ot the Church have naturally been looked 
on by Rome with dissatisfaction, and measures to- 


Church have been quietly in operation. Against these, 
however, the United Greek Church has made frequent 
appeals to Rome. The process ot snubbing seems to 
have reached a height when an Encyclical was issned 
in 1874, approving of all innovations tending to unite 
the Churches more closely. This has roused the 
spirit of rebellion. Application has been made to 
the White Czar to admit the malcontents to the Rus- 
sian Church. 
enter, and a solemn ceremony completed the change. 


PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS IN TURKEY. 
Mr. Jessup writes from Beyrout that the intolerance 





cripple and crush Protestant Christianity, is showing 
itself very unequivocally. A rumour, probably meant 
as a feeler, was circulated lately that all Christian 
schools in Syria were going to be suppressed, and in 
one district they actually were, and other schools were 
opened under the auspices of the Government. In 
many other ways annoyance and injury are inflicted 
on Christians. It is well known that an influential 
deputation from the Evangelical Alliance has been at 
Constantinople, and has been refused an interview 
with the Sultan. Much pressure has been brought to 
bear on him, but in vain. People are asking, and no 
wonder, ‘‘ What have we got for all our sacrifices in 
the Crimean war?” Englishmen are not disposed to 
let the treaty then secured pass for a dead letter. They 
love good faith and fair dealing; and every life sacri- 
ficed to defend Turkey seems to demand that they 
shall not allow that treaty to become dishonoured. 


[It will be readily seen that the article, “ Slavery 
on the Gold Coast, ’’ was at press before the text of 
Governor Strahan’s proclamation, and the petition of 
the kings and chiefs against it, appeared in the news- 
papers; but much in this article will be new and in- 
teresting as coming from the pen of one who had seen 
most that he describes. ] 


IlI.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 

THE MADRAS CENSUS AND THE PROGRESS OF 
MISSIONS. 

The Sanitary Commissioner for Madras, Dr. Cor- 
nish, has borne some valuable though incidental tes- 
timonies to the mission work there, in his report 
on the census of the Madras Presidency. We take 
the following extracts from the Church Missionary 
Record :— 

“The general decay of Hindu temples throughout 
the country is but the visible sign of the waning 
vitality ot the religion itself. Among the classes 
already influenced by Western ideas, Hinduism is 
practically dead. 

‘‘ The Protestant missions . . . . have made rapid 
strides of recent years in the conversion of the in- 
habitants to Christianity. .... There will, of course, 
always be a discrepancy in the statistics of missions 
and the statistics 0: a census collected by Government 
officials; but, on the whole, there can be no doubt 
that Christian knowledge and doctrine are meeting 
with increased acceptance amongst the people of the 


| Tinnevelly district, while an immense amount of good 


After some delay, leave was given to | 


of the Turkish Government, and their endeavour to } 


work has been done by the zealous and earnest agents 
o1 these missionary societies in the education of the 
people. Already the native Christian community of 
the district is contributing largely to the support ot 
its own churches and pastors. 

‘‘ These Protestant churches really date back only 
toa period o1 about fifty years ago, and their progress 
during these years has not been unsuccessful. The 
influence of Christian teaching and example is not 
limited to the number of persons entered in the census 
returns as Christians. A large number of Hindus 
have received their education in mission schools, and, 
most important of all, the Christian missionaries have 
been the first to attempt the education of the women 
of the country, and already the fruits of their labours 
are beginning to appear. 
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‘‘ The Protestant missions have been specially suc- 
cessful amongst the Shanars, who are by profession 
cultivators of the various species of palm-tree, and 
with some agricultural castes, fishermen, and Pariahs. 
Under native rule, the Skanars, who claim to be the 
original lords of the soil, were a down-trodden race ; 
under Christian teaching and enlightenment their 
social position is vastly improved, and many of them 
have, by their Christian training, become educated, 
and now hold positions of influence and respect- 
ability. 

“In times prior to British rule, the whole of the 
Pariah community, without exception, were the slaves 
of the superior castes. . . . . Omnivorous in diet, 
they can work hard and thrive under conditions which 
would soon prove fatal to their white, or fair-skinned, 
Aryan conquerors. A laborious, frugal, and pleasure- 
loving people, they are the very life-blood of the 
country, in whatever field of labour thx y engage 
Yet, notwithstanding their admitted usefulness in the 
social scale, the hatred and contempt evinced by the 
higher castes towards them is almost beyond belief. 
The British administration has freed them, as a com- 
munity, from the yoke of hereditary slavery, and from 
the legal disabilities under which they suffered ; but 
they still remain in the lowest depths of social de- 
gradation. In public passenger- boats a Pariah dare 
not show his face, and in Government schools, or 
schools helped with public money, it is pretty anh 
the same. The Christian missionaries, to their un- 
dying honour be it said, have, as a rule, persevered 
in breaking through the time-honoured custom of 
treating the Pariah as dirt, and in admitting him to 
equal rights and privileges in their schools and 
churches; and whatever may be the present position 
of the Pariah community in regard to education, 
intelligence, and ability to hold a place for themselves, 
they owe it almost wholly to the Christian men and 
women who have given up their lives to win the souls 
for their great Master. 

“It seems probable that another half-century will 
see very decided changes in regard to the religious 
development of the people of Tinnevelly. In no 
district has so much been done by mission effort for 
the .education of the people, and especially in the 
matter of female education. The good seed sown 
will by-and-by bring forth fruit, and future census 
returns will mark the progress made, and encourage 
the workers in the mission field to greater efforts in 
the vast work they have undertaken. ... . It will 
be observed that this is one of the few districts where 
a large percentage of the population is classed as 
educated (8°2 per cent.) ... . It is worthy of note 
that, in the districts where the Protestant missions are 
numerous, the native Christians occupy a high place 
in the list of instructed. 

‘Female education outside the Presidency town 
has made the greatest strides in Tinnevelly district, 
where six females out of every thousand can read and 
write. . . . . This is mainly due to the labours o! 
the Protestant missions in the Tinnevelly district.” 

















SLAVERY IN MADAGASCAR—ROYAL PRO- 
CLAMATION. 

From the Chronicle of the London Missionary 
Society we learn that an important proclamation has 
been issued by the Queen respecting the foreign slaves 
in the island. Although under the treaty of June 7th, 
1865, the import trade in slaves is forbidden, no one 
can travel about the island without frequently meeting 
slaves of pure African blood, called by the Malagasy 
by the general name of ‘‘ Mozambiques.” In the 





north-west, around Mojanga Bay, they are specially 
numerous. Theirimportation must have been carried 
on clandestinely. All slaves so imported since the 
date of the treaty in 1865 the Queen now sets free. 
This measure is doubly important, because the north- 
west part of Madagascar has hitherto been the chief 
market of the Arab slavers from Mozambique. The 
following is a translation of the proclamation in 
question :— 








‘I, Rannavalomaijche, by the grace of God and the 
will of the people, Sovereign of Madagascar and De- 
fender of the laws of my country, 

“« Have made atreaty with my relatives beyond the 
seas (ze. in England) to the effect that there shall be 
no further importation of people brought from beyond 
the seas (z.e. from Africa) to be made slaves here in 
my kingdom. And, on account of this, I command 
that ali Mozambiques imported into my kingdom 
since the 6th of Alahasaty (7th of June), in the year 
of the Lord 1865, when the treaty with my relatives 
beyond the seas was completed, be herewith made 
Ambani-andro (z.e. free people), ior they are no 
longer slaves. Also, if they wish to remain here in 
Madagascar, they can remain as free people; or if 
they wish to return to heir id beyond the 
sea, they are at liberty to dos 

*¢ And, further, if any A ess le are found concealing 
recently imported Moz viques, with intent to hold 
them in slavery, and do not liberate them to become 
free people according to my command, I will have 
such put in chains for ten years.” 




















Ve need not point out how interesting it is to wit- 
ness this new fruit of Christianity in Madagascar. 


MISSIONS IN PERSIA.—MAHOMETAN UNEASINESS. 
We have been hearing a good deal of the ‘* Maho- 
metan revival.” There is every reason to believe that 
the Mahometans have been to a large extent roused 
from apathy, and that they feel more concern about 
religion than heretofore. This spirit is working in 
two directions. On the one hand, it is creating an 
earnest feeling, a kind of fanatical attachment to the 
old Mahometan faith and sige te leading to the 
erection of temples, vigorous resistance to Christi- 
anity, and other means oi a defensive and propa- 
gandist kind; on the other hand, it is disposing some 
to inquire more wha it Christiat nity teaches, « and what 
it professes to supply. It but not 
strange, to find that the conservative and the liberal 
or inquiring spirit respectively thus manifest them- 
selves among Mahometans as they do among Roman 
Catholics when a wave of new life comes over them. 
We have us a letter from the American 
Mission at Tabriz, in Persia, which strates the 
more hopeful aspect of the Mahometan movement. 
A recent persecution had driven all the Mahometans 
away. ‘But now,” says the writer, ‘‘things are taking 
onamore hopeful aspect. Mr. Easton receives man 
calls from Mahometans, whocome to talk about religion 
and seem desirous of s 1g the truth. Two Mullahs 
of the very strictest declared themselves 
Christians to Ishoo, one of our helpers. Ishoo was 
invited a short time ago to the house of a baker to 
dinner, and to spend the time in discussion. Eight 
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of their number were present. Ishoo preached Christ 
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and Him crucified. His words were kindly received ; 


and a white-bearded man took him by the hand, and 
thanked him for the truth he had spoken. Mashee, 
another of our helpers, with Monasseh, a young con- 
verted Armenian, are now away selling the Word of 
God and preaching in the villages. On returning 
from their first tour, they reported crowds thronging 
them every day, and in every village, and their de- 
scription of their work was thrilling indeed. There 
is certainly much interest among the Mahometan 
people in every direction. Great numbers are sighing 
for religious liberty, but are so bound by the shackles 
of law and custom that they dare not yet break forth 
from their restraint. Many are secretly reading the 
Bible and thinking about these things. One of the 
two chief ecclesiastical rulers of Mahometanism in 
this region says he thinks the time of Mahomet’s 
rule is past. It was well enough in its day, but now 
they need new forms and new teachings.” 

‘¢ Glorious news,’ the same writer adds, ‘‘come to 
us from Russia; great sale of books, wonderful 
opportunities for the helper in Tiflis, people inquiring 
the way of life, 2 whole Mahometan village declaring 
themselves Christians ! ” 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

A very prominent star has disappeared, and disap- 
peared prematurely, from the public horizon. No ma 
had a more marked individuality than Mr. Kingsley. 
He could hardly be said to belong to any of the great 
schools of theology. Starting from Mr. Maurice’s pout 
tion, he didnot afterwards carry outinany markeddegr 
his peculiar views. The term ‘muscular Christian 
which was ascribed to him, he appears to have dis- 
owned, and not to have understood. Mr. Kingsle 
was eminently a man of modern ideas. He caugh 
readily the new spirit of the age, and gave it form 
and expression. He saw what men were thinking 
and yearning after, and he made their thoughts and 
feelings clear and palpable. In particular, he was 
attracted by the longing for a closer alliance between 
Christianity and secular life. He sought to penetrate 
the secular with the sacred. He believed that in trade, 
in work, in science, everywhere, mcn might show the 
filial spirit toward God and the brotherly spirit toward 
one another. For our own part, we have always felt 




















| was a holy courage.” 


to a large extent in sympathy with Mr. Kingsley, ex- | 


cept that his conception of the real import of the 
Christian message has ever seemed to be vague, im- 
perfect, and feeble. We believe he has done good 
service in many ways to Christian society. A firmer 
and clearer grasp of the great central truths of Chris- 
tianity would have enabled him to do his work still 
better, though it may be with less popular éclat. 


MISS JOHANNA CHANDLER. 


Miss Chandler has died at the same age with Mr. | 


Kingsley—fifty-five. She was the founder of the 
National Hospital for the Paralyzed and Epileptic 
Queen's Square, Bloomsbury. In ‘*Facta non Verba, 


) 








the story of her work is told. She was one of a 
family of orphans, brought up under the care of 
grand-parents. Fifteen or sixteen years ago, her 
gra im ndmoth ner left home on a visit, and was brought 
b a helpless paralytic. The grandchildren were 
all pon struck by this, but careful nursing brought 
the rig lady greatly round. Meanwhile, a carpenter, 
struck down by the same disease, hearing that Miss 
Chandler’s grandmother had been afflicted similarly, 
sent to the house to ask advice. Miss Chandler, on 
visiting his house, found the man helpless, his wife dying 
of consumption, and four starving children looking 
pitifully at their parents. The parish would do no- 
thing but offer them a place in “the House.” The 
mother soon died ; for the father, Miss Chandler tried 
in vain to find admission to any London hospital. 
At length the thought occurred of establishing a 
hospital for paralytic and epileptic sufferers. Out of 
lim mit ited means, the family began the fund with an 
ring of £200. But the progress of the work was 
very y slow until the Lord Mayor, Alderman Wire, who 
had himself suffered from paralysis, took it up, and 
Lady Burdett Coutts came forward with her warm 
heart and ample purse. We need not narrate all the 
steps: the hospital was opened in 1860. The hospital 
has now one hundred | **The wards are large, 
l tty, and well ventilated. Knowing how great a 
lief to the mind of a convalescent patient it is to 
quit, at least for some hours of the day, the room in 
which he has slept, a large commodious day-room is 
attached to every ward. There is in every room a 
good library, and in some of the female wards pianos 
even, many of the female patients being ladies of 
good education, though in distressed circumstances. 
The walls, not only of the sitting-rooms, but of the 
vards, are also hung with admirable prints in great 
profusion, chiefly Scripture subjects.” The institu- 
tion has proved a great blessing to many stricken 
nen and women. 

Miss Chandler had been suffering from an attack 
of rheumatism, from which she seemed to be recover- 
ing when she was in a2 moment struck down with 
apoplexy. ‘‘Enshrined in a delicate and diminutive 
frame,” says the Christian World, ‘‘was an uncon- 
querable will which knew not defeat, and was confi- 
dent in the darkest hours of ultimate success. Hers 
The lesson of such a Chris- 
tian life must not be lost upon the living. 





beds. 


REV. W. W. CHAMPNEYS, DEAN OF LICHFIELD, 
was well known in London in the thity-two years 
of his indefatigable pastoral labours in Whitechapel 


and St. Pancras, and during that time bore a part in 


the management of some of our great religious 
societies. He took a particular interest in young 


| men, and was one of the chief advisers in the forma- 


| 


We 


tion and management in early days of the young 


‘men’s associations which united in the present Church 


of England Young Men’s Society. He was also 
useful in the field of Christian authorship, ‘‘ Sermons 
on the Liturgy,” “‘On Images,” ** The Spirit in the 
ld,” “Facts and Fragments,” ‘ Ruth,” &c., 
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being among his published works. In 1869 he was 
appointed Dean of Lichfield. 


REV. LUKE H. WISEMAN, 

one of the general secretaries of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, and an ex-President of the Con- 
ference, died suddenly of heart disease on Wednes- 
day, February 3rd. On the preceding Sunday 
morning he went to the Wesleyan chapel, at Islington, 
to preach, but feeling somewhat indisposed, he left 
the service for others to conduct, and returned to his 
home weak and faint. He remained in his housc, 
Highbury Place, under medical attendance, but em- 
ployed himself on official and literary matters until 
Wednesday, when, being seized with a spasm of the 
heart, he was removed to his bedroom, where he 
expired at about eleven o’clock in the evening. 

In the City Mission Magazine for this month we 
find an address of Mr. Wiseman’s, delivered to the 
City missionaries last New Year. The subject was 
consecration. The speaker dwelt on the whole burnt- 
offering—‘‘ the symbol-of that entire presentation of 
ourselves to the Lord, our Maker and our Redeemer, 
which consists in the entire offering up of all our 
powers of body and mind, and will and imagination, 
and reason and affection, so that, in fact, we are no 
longer ourselves, but are solely and altogether the 
Lord’s. A noble idea, difficult as we all find it of 
realisation. Perhaps none of us have realised this 
idea perfectly. Standing to speak to you here this 
morning, I must frankly confess for myself that I have 
not. But whereto we have already attained, let us 
walk by the same rule, let us mind the same thing, 
and God grant that this day there may come upon us 
such a power of the Holy Spirit, such inward might, 
such a pervasive, spiritual, holy, strengthening, en- 
couraging influence, as shall have a glorious effect in 
the year of labour to which you and I, in our different 
spheres, are expecting to go forth.” 

The expected year of labour turned out to be but a 
month ; and, sooner than he expected, he came, we 
trust, to know—complete consecration. 


JOHN ASHWORTH, OF ROCHDALE. 

We remember a visit to Rochdale, ten years ago, 
when we made the acquaintance of John Ashworth. 
In a not very first-class street, we found a small 
painter’s shop, with a few plain paper-hangings shown 
in the window; on entering we found a man of strong 
build and firm expression, with whom, as one seek- 
ing the Christian good of the working classes, we 
soon came to feel at home. Mr. Ashworth had 
shortly before published his “‘ Strange Tales from 
Humble Life”’—stories that, though bearing the marks 
of a half-educated writer, were full of native force 
and genius, and of a simple burning desire for the 
highest good of the poor. He took us to the scenes 
of some of his tales—wretched places they were, and 
showed us alittle outhouse, the ‘‘hen-cote ’’ from which 
young ‘‘ Joseph” had gone to glory. Then we went to 
his chapel for the destitute ; but it was a summer weck- 
night, and the attendance, though considerable, was not 








very large. We remember he gave them a lecture, in 
which he introduced the Scotch Covenanters; and 
though he rather jumbled them historically, he used 
the lesson of their sufferings and testimony with no 
small effect, rebuking by means of them the indif- 
ference and worldliness of the present age. 

Mr. Ashworth died January 26th, in his sixty-second 
year, after a lingering and painful illness. In his 
later years he visited Palestine, and at the meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance he visited the United States, 
enjoying both journeys, and making much use of them 
for popular instruction. 


REV. JOHN MACFARLANE, LL.D., 

for many years one of the foremost ministers of the 
United Presbyterian Church in Glasgow, and latterly, 
after the United Presbyterian Church resolved to ex- 
tend its borders in London, minister of the church at 
Clapham. Dr. Macfarlane was an author as well asa 
preacher, and in both respects attained a large 
measure of popularity. 


REV. ARTHUR NUGENT WEST 
has been added to the list of those who have lost 
their lives in the service of the Universities’ Mission 
in Africa. Born in 1845, he had just entered on the 
work of the ministry as assistant curate of Bucking- 
ham, when he determined to give himself to mis- 
sionary service abroad. 

“‘Two months after his ordination (says the Guar- 
dian), came the first day of special intercession for 
missions, and the prayers of the Church were,blessed 
in putting into his heart a desire to offer himself for 
mission work. Circumstances directed him to select 
Zanzibar as his sphere of labour, and in the spring of 
1873 he left England, intending only to remain six 
months in Africa to supply a temporary need, and 
then to return to his work at Buckingham. At the 
end of the six months Arthur West returned home as 
he had promised; but his heart was wholly given to 
mission work, and though he retained his curacy at 
Buckingham, he was untiring in speaking and preach- 
ing far and wide for the cause of missions. With 
ample means and many friends, his readiness to go 
himself to work in Africa was in itself an eloquent 
appeal to others to deny themselves a life of ease, 
and many, especially the people whom he loved so 
well at Buckingham, must remember the simple 
earnestness with which he urged upon all their duty 
towards the heathen.” 

On the 4th of June, 1874, he arrived at Zanzibar. 
Bishop Steere having left for England, he was the 
only clergyman left, and had the whole charge of the 
mission. His labours were abundant and excessive,and 
brought on palpitation of the heart and fever, and on 
Christmas-day, 1874, after a service of six months, he 
fell asleep. 

In one of his last letters he wrote, ‘‘ How odd it 
will be to spend Christmas in the heat! I don’t 
think it can be made like Christmas unless one can 
more fully than ever realise the fnystery of ‘ the Man 
Christ Jesus.’ ” 

That Christmas-day was made like Christmas to him, 
as we believe, in the way he desired. He more fully 
than ever realised the mystery of the Man Christ Jesus. 
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CONQUERING AND TO CONQUER. 


A MARTYR FOR MERCY: 


a Story of Rome in the Days of St. Jerome. 


By THE AUTHOR or “ THE CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


CHAPTER III. 


| years, and the virgin Agnes had been so 
| long in paradise, in 341 the great Athanasius, 


HE little | for his fidelity to the Catholic faith after 
society | leaving his exile here at Treves, had paid a 


on 


q uick- 


was be- 
ginning 
to pass 
out of 
the un- 
c Oo R- 
scious 
para- 
dise of 
child- 
hood 
into the 
keen 





observation of youth, by the arrival of a Dal- | 


matian monk who had once studied in Rome, 
but had since passed many years in the practice 
of the fiercest austerities in the desert near 
Chalcis, in Syria. 


It was a choice circle, that Christian com- | 


munity of the Aventine, as select and exclu- 
sive in its different way as my father’s. 


The noblest patrician houses of old Rome | 


were represented in it. 

My father, who was wont to amuse himself 
much at the marvellous pedigrees claimed 
for the semi-barbarous new rich men of 


the society around us, never questioned the | 


genuineness of the pedigree of Marcella and 
her mother Albina, the descent of Furia from 
Camillus, of Fabiola from Fabius Maximus, 
nor the right of Paula, on the maternal side, 
to place in her atrium the images of the 
Gracchi and the Scipios, and on the paternal 
that of Agamemnon. 

The fire which lit up the whole community 
had been fresh kindled by the presence of 
the great Athanasius. 

Forty years before, when the last persecu- 


ened| 


when [| 





the | visit to Rome. 
Aven-| 
tine was the Catholic faith has more than once been 
marvel-| saved for all by the fidelity of one against 
lous ly | all. 


The faith, my children, is Catholic, but 


Let us explain the paradox as best we 
can. 

Athanasius had triumphed at Nica. But 

the faith had scarcely yet triumphed in the 
| world. Wherever he came the heroic man 
left seeds of truth and life. At this Treves 
he wrote the life of Antony, which helped 
towards the conversion of the great Augus- 
tine. 

In Rome he touched to a more vivid life 
the germs of self-denial and devotion which 
were already stirring in scattered Christian 
hearts, breaking through the mass of worldli- 
ness and avarice around. 

Two Egyptian solitaries accompanied him 

and shared his exile. One, Ammonius, silent, 
indifferent, moved amidst all the. tumult 
and splendour around, as a soldier passing 
| through an enemy’s country, or as a man in 
an ecstatic trance. He carried his solitude 
with him ; the silence and the terrible solemni- 
ties of the desert seemed reflected in his im- 
passive and austere countenance. He would 
| visit none of the wonders of Rome, save the 
| tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The other, Isidore, went everywhere, inter- 
esting himself in all people, and in every- 
thing of human interest. But everywhere he 
spoke of the mysterious joys, the terrible self- 
tortures, the demoniacal assaults, the super- 
human victories of the desert where Antony 
the hermit was still living. These three 
Egyptian holy men met not seldom at the 
great old Roman palace on the Aventine 
which belonged to the widowed Lady Albina. 

Albina’s daughter, the little Marcella, then 
a child of seven, used to listen to the won- 
derful desert stories, wonderful as the labours 
and combats of the heroes, in far-off fabulous 
times, yet actually then going on in the salt, 
sandy solitudes of Nitria between the hill and 
the sea. But while the mother listened ad- 


tion under Diocletian had only ceased thirty | miringly as to some Oriental tales only to be 
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, . ‘ ‘ , | 
marvelled at in this prosaic West, into the 


heart of the child they sank as tremendous 
realities to be brought into her own life. 

The passion for solitude and the ascetic 
life took possession of her as the passion of 
patriotism or of love. 

She consented in her youth to marry, but 
losing her husband after seven months, no- 
thing would persuade her to a second mar- 
riage. 

Wealth untold, an alliance with an imperial 
family, her mother’s entreaties—at first ten- 
der, afterwards indignant—moved her not, 

Albina became angry and severe. An 
enthusiastic appreciation of other people’s 
asceticism, even a mild asceticism of her own, 
were not unsuitable to a’ Roman patrician. 
But a Thebaid in Rome had not entered into 
her thoughts. 

The more single purpose, however, natur- 
ally prevailed. Marcella took a house with a 
garden in a suburb of Rome, and made of the 
garden her desert, her Nitria, her Thebaid, 
reserving also a portion of their palace on 
the Aventine, where she and her motker still 
lived, for reunions among the noble Roman 
women who, like herself, were moved to the 
ascetic life. 

So the holy community of the Aventine 
grew up around her. All who aspired after 
a higher life were attracted thither, among 
these Antonia and my mother. There were 
no vows, no rules, as in the monasteries of 
the East. Aged matrons, widows, maidens, 
young married women, some like my mother 
even married to Pagans, frequented the Ora- 
tory in the palace of Marcella. 

It was indeed a choice community, com- 
posed almost entirely of women of patrician 
birth, gathering to itself all that strove to rise 
heavenward out of the indolent luxury of the 
city, and fascinating many who merely sighed 
after the higher things, Lut remained fettered 
to the lower. Yet such sighs are something. 
Do we not call them aspirations ? 

The Oratory was the central point. There 
they met for prayer in common, for the 
chanting of hymns and psalms, and the read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures, for work and 
prayer, the prayer itself being a real work. 
While in the palaces around “ the library was 
as hermetically sealed as the tomb,” and men- 
tal labour was as hateful as bodily toil to 
the young nobles, who passed their time be- 
tween the circus, slumber, and dice, these 
Roman women found their delight in search- 
ing into the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. 
Whilst Roman men, and even the Christian 
clergy, were (as Jerome said) borne through 





the streets in luxurious chariots, robed in 
Oriental silks, with slaves carrying umbrellas 


and fans for them, these Roman ladies in | 


plain brown dresses found their way among 
the poor and sick to succour and to save. 
Alas! if she could but have seen it, not the 


Church only, but Rome herself, would have | 


sought her safety in that little nucleus of 
energetic healthy life, which combined the 
ascetic simplicity of the old Republic with 
the beneficence of the Christian Church. 

It was not till it had already existed twenty 
years that I was old enough to remember it. 

And then, about the year 384, the whole 
community, from its innermost grave and fer- 
vent disciples to its outermost dainty and 
fashionable admirers, were deeply stirred or 
widely fluttered by the arrival of the Dalma- 
tian monk, who thenceforth became its centre 
and inspiration, Jerome of Aquileia. 

Eloquent, impassioned, quick to anger, 
quick to forgive, the desert in which he had 
passed so many years of amguish had cer- 
tainly not quenched the fire: nor slackened 
the vehement velocity of his mature. 

He made no pretence of being passive or 
indifferent about anything. Solitude and 
the ascetic life had no more calmed or 


subdued him than a narrow channel calms | 


the mountain-torrent. which has cleft it, and 
is deepening it incessantly. His words 
rushed along in a tumultuous torrent, bear- 
ing with them any idioms, Greek or Hebrew, 


any image from any quarter which suited his | 


purpose. His spare form lent force to his 


energetic features, and the cheeks, hollow | 


with fasting, to his flashing eyes. And some 
who were thought able to judge said he was 
as eloquent as Cicero; new idioms ceasing 
to be barbarous in the fervent heat with 
which he fused them into the language. 

I remember well my first sight of Jerome. 
It was in the Oratory of Marcella’s palace on 
the Aventine. 

He spoke in our own language, in Lata. 


He came of a good family from Aquileia, | 


but had been educated in Rome. In his 


native Aquileia it seemed that a choice | 
company of young men had been inspired,and | 


knit together by the same aspirations, for a 
higher and harder life, which had created the 
community of Marcella’s palace in the Aven- 
tine. His face was bronzed with the sun of the 
Syrian desert ; his slight form was emaciated 
by those days and nights of fasting and 
anguish of spirit, which had culminated in 
delirious fever amidst the sands of the desert. 

We had heard of it all through rumours of 
pilgrims, and especially through his own 
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| stories of the fierce conflicts of the Anchorets 


| the real strife, which was not with external 





| 
letter to his friend Heliodorus, imploring | 
him to come and share the delightful horrors 
of the desert. 

The very word desert had an inexpressible 
fascination for our imaginations. 

To me it was the scene of al] the marvels 
which in Antonia’s cell had been the horror 
and the delight of my childhood. 

To my mother’s stories of Perpetua, the 
African martyr-mother, and Agnes, the young 
Roman martyr-maiden, had succeeded the 


with the devils, and with their own all but un- 
conquerable sins. I had been told of “ three 
zones” of that mysterious, marvellous world. 
On the limits of the desert, monasteries where 
the rank and file of the monastic army fought, 
toiling for the maintenance of the brother- 
hood, singing and praying; till one and an- 
other were impelled to pursue the enemy 
farther into the depths of solitude, to wander 
by twos and threes, picking up such stray | 
food as grew wild or was brought them at 
chance intervals, sheltering themselves in 
forsaken cisterns and wells, or in caves and 
dens of the hills; till, at last, yet farther the 
passion for solitude and hardship drove them 
on to the innermost sanctuaries of the desert, 
to roam alone on the shelterless sands of the 
burning waste, to be buried in the cave dug 
deeper and deeper under the wild mountains, 
or to mount on the pillar raised higher and 
higher towards the scorching sky. 

Wild beasts met them there, not always 
tamed like those which fawned on St. Thecla 
—hunger, thirst, scorching heat; but all 
these to them were but as the weapons in 





nature, but with the wild beasts within, with 
those whom all fierce beasts and _fiercer 
human passions symbolize—the wild beasts 
of the spiritual world, Satan and the fiery 
devils of hell. 

And these Jerome had encountered in his 
own person. For him, it was said, the 
demons had striven to pollute the sacred 
solitude by bringing before his vision, as in a 
theatre, troops of dancers and mimes, and all 
the wicked splendour and luxury of Rome. 
Moreover, before that spare, slight form, it 
was said, lions had crouched in submission, 
and devils had fled baffled. 

And as we sate and listened I did not 
wonder. His words were like the flashing 
swords of armed legions as he denounced 
this Rome, this “ Babylon, with its King 
Satan,” the avarice of her clergy, the 
pagan luxury of those who had sworn them- 
selves soldiers of Christ. 





| Jerome called it, dispersed with us. 
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Around him sate the noble patrician women 
of the Aventine community, Paula, and her 
young daughters Blesilla and Eustochium, 


| Marcella, the aged Asella, in their unim- 
| peachable ascetic dress, and scattered around 


these the more worldly admirers, apparently 
enjoying his denunciations of silks and fine 
linen, of braceleted hands and jewelled 
fingers, as much as if it had not been their 
own attire he was satirising. 

His manner, with all its vehemence, had 
nevertheless a noble courtesy towards women. 
To Asella he spoke with tender deierence, 
as to a mother; to Marcella with full con- 
cession of equality, as to a sister, pleased 
that she should not yield at once to his 
opinions as to mere authority, but should sift 
and search them, like the Bereans of old, 
until she was satisfied. 

I remember well leaving the assembly with 
my aunt in a fascinated silence. 

Many of the “ Ecclesia Domestica,” as 
I re- 
member one of the most richly dressed 
women there saying to another, as they were 
assisted by slaves into their chariots,— 

“T dare not come hither again. This 
monk would persuade us all to the desert, as 
they say he did Melania twenty years ago.” 

“Does it affect you so?” was the reply. 
“ Ah! you are free” (she meant widowed) ; 
“ but my husband is a pagan, and would never 
consent to my doing anything extraordinary. 
Therefore, it is delicious to hear about it; 
better far than the Amphitheatre or the 
Hippodrome. His words rush along like 
the swiftest race-horses, and wrestle and fight 
with the fury of the finest athletes.” 

“ But if weare the wild beasts he is fighting 
with ?” was the reply. 

“ Ah, if you feel that, it is different.” 

I remember these words because I myself 
had felt rather as if I were one of the wild 
beasts he was fighting with. 

Perpetual virginity, the strictest ascetic 
life, the desert itself, seemed, while he spoke, 
the only true aim, And yet to me another 
destiny seemed marked out by my mother’s 
words. 

Her “ Good Shepherd—Both!” the touch 
of her dying hand, had linked my life with 
my father’s for ever, and bound me, I 
thought, to obey his will in all things, if he 
might only be thereby one day rescued from 
his Paganism, and we both might enter where 
she had gone before. 

By a singular chance my father met us at 
the threshold as we returned from Marcella’s 
palace. Something in my face, I suppose, 
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surprised him, a pre-occupation, a conflict 
of expression, perhaps, which made him think 
I was passing the threshold of childhood, 
with its unquestioning simplicity. 

“ Where have you been, my little one?” he 
said, with a smile and an unwonted caress, 
as if to send me back to the childhood which 
linked me with his happy past, and which he 
dreaded to see me leave. 

“In Marcella’s palace,” I replied simply 
and fearlessly, “listening to the monk 
Jerome.” 

“ Jerome !” he exclaimed, indignantly turn- 
ing to Antonia, “did I not obtain from thee 
a sacred promise that thou wouldst not suffer 
this babe to entangle herself with vows ?” 

“She has made none, my brother,” An- 
tonia said, “ to my knowledge. I cannot, in- 
deed, control the soul.” 

“But this monk can!” he replied, “as 
thou well knowest. Can I forget the young 
patrician Melania, how, when her husband 
and her two children died, with tearless eyes, 
embracing the crucifix, she thanked God that 
all her ties to earth were severed, and then 
abandoned her only surviving child, an infant 
boy, to ream over the deserts of Egypt and 
Syria, neglecting her own flesh and blood to 
nourish hordes of idle monks? Twenty years 
since! And the poor maddened creature is 
wandering still, they say, like Io struck by 
the deadly eloquence of this Jerome! And 
to this thou wouldst expose this innocent 
child ?” 

The conversation was not carried further. 
But, a few mornings after, he came to me with 
a casket of jewels in his hand, and said,— 

“My Leta, see, I have brought thee 
jewels for a great festivity. This old palace 
is too solitary and grave for thee. I have 
promised to bring thee home one who will be 
a mother to thee. She has passed the follies 
and passions of youth, yet knows what youth 
is, and will brighten thine. She is a Christian, 
but no Melania ; attired like other women of 
her rank, and not despising the graces of life. 
She wiil take thee to such festivities as befit 
thy years. She says there are many such 
that none but these fanatical monks object 
to. I have suffered thy youth to be too 
sombre. We will remedy that mistake. It 
shall be so no more.” 

And he opened betore me a casket con- 
taining a string of pearls, with delicate golden 
bracelets and a necklace of Etruscan work- 
manship, and thought that he had left me 
cheered and pleased. 

How could I make him know it was only 
himself I thirsted for, and that no persuasion 











of Jerome or any one else would ever lure me 
from his side, or from fulfilling my mother’s 
prayer ? 

Diotima, the lady my father brought to 
our home as his wife, to introduce me into 
cheerful Christian society, was a Sicilian 
Greek ; descended, she said, from the tyrants 
of Syracuse, connected also with some of the 
new patricians, with whose pedigrees my 
father was wont to divert himself. 

He sanguinely hoped by her help to wean 
me from the perilous eloquence of Jerome, 
and to introduce me to a safe and tepid 
Christianity. 

It was not a successful experiment. 

They had not well understood each other 
as to the intention of the alliance. 

The point of agreement between them was, 
a detestation of Jerome and of the Aventine 
community. 

Diotima had relations among the higher 
Roman clergy, who were at that time in a 
state of dull revolt against the Emperor 
Honorius, for prohibiting any of the Chris- 
tian priesthood inheriting legacies ; and in a 
flame of burning indignation with Jerome, for 
justifying this prohibition and denouncing the 
avarice of the clergy. 

For sixteen years the holy and unworldly 
Damasus, bishop of our Imperial Rome, had 
been distracted by the false accusations and 
intrigues of this base section of the clergy. 

From my childhood I had been taught to 
reverence the bishop ; and I loved the vener- 
able care-worn face, and prized dearly the 
benediction of the holy hands lifted up for us 
and overustoheaven. Something of thesacred- 
ness of persecution as well as of priesthood 
was around him. A more blameless life could 
not well have been. 

His father had been in office in the Church. 
He had been brought up on sacred ground, 
and from the first had laid all the treasures of 
a pure and studious youth at the feet of the 
Church. 

It might have been thought that his mild 
rule would be all peace. But there wasa 
power in the pure heart and the frugal un- 
worldly life, which the corrupt and avaricious 
dreaded. And from the first his election had 
been opposed. 

A rival had been consecrated. The church 
of St. Agnes, dedicated to the memory of 
the martyred maiden whose very voice had 
scarcely died out of our hearing, was made 
an arena of fierce fight, besieged, set on fire, 
stained by Christian hands with Christian 
blood. 

Damasus was pronounced the true bishop, 
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but for years the schism went on, and false | her youth and of two of their children. The 


accusations of sins he was said to have com- 


mitted in his youth, were brought against him | real ties, 


| 


in his old age. 

At length the venerable bishop demanded | 
to bring his cause before a council. Quite | 
recently the council had pronounced these | 
accusations groundless, and the Emperor had 
sentenced his accusers to the punishment of 
false witnesses. 

Still, the opposition and hatred did not 
cease. It had its root in reasons too real. 

The life of Bishop Damasus was a standing 
accusation against the lives of those who as- 
sailed him. 

He desired to see the Christian priesthood 
raised above the world, to serve the world. 

His opponents desired to plunge it into the 
world, to rule the world. 

The conflict had lately been enkindled 
afresh by the arrival of Jerome, whom Bishop 
Damasus greatly honoured. 

The society, lay and clerical, which Diotima 
brought into our house were a race as un- 
known to me as the fabulous potentates from 
whom she traced her pedigree. 

At that time the secular clergy did not wear 
any distinctive garb, except when engaged in 
sacred functions. 

Daintily dressed young deacons, in flowing 
silken robes like Orientals, with jewelled san- 
dals, and perfumed like women, used, to my 
father’s disgust, to mince through his halls ; 
and portly priests, enriched, he said, by legacies 
of dotards and gifts of silly women, would 
alight at his threshold from their lofty chariots, 
and be feasted at Diotima’s table. 

How I hated the whole self-satisfied, self- 
seeking company.! 

Diotima had certainly; as my father said, 
outlived the passions of youth, if indeed she 
had ever experienced anything that could 
absorb egotism even for a time as a passion 
does. Cold, glittering, keen, false as her 
own narrow black-beaded eyes ; the jewels 
and silks and chariots must, I thought, have 
been her chief joys even at her first bridal. 

It was not on such natures that the ascetic 
demands of Jerome told. For renunciation 
to become a passion, such as he made it to 
many, there must be passion to renounce. 
The women who gathered around him on the 
Aventine, fervent and self-sacrificing, if they 
had not been devoted to Christ, would 
have devoted themselves to some absorbing 
human love. Indeed many of them had. 

Melania herself came to the Christ young 
and ardent, when her life had been laid waste 
in a few days by the death of the husband of 











ties which had bound her to earth had been 
Otherwise she would not, when 
they were rent from her, have thrown herself 
with a new passion of grief at the foot of the 
crucifix, and thanked God for having severed | 
the bonds which kept her from Him. Even 
her abandonment of her only remaining babe 
was not, I think, from coldness of heart, but 


| from the passionate recoil of affections which 


had ended in anguish. 
And Paula, when her daughter, the beauti- 
ful young Blesilla, died, fainted with agony 


at her funeral; so that the heathen populace 
| cried out against Jerome that he had mur- 


dered the daughter with fastings, and was 
murdering the mother with anguish. 

Not from the lukewarm and the worldly 
such as Diotima and her deacons, were the 
holy virgins and widows of the Aventine, or 
the Anchorets of the desert gathered ; but 
from fervent hearts that must have glowed 
with some absorbing human love, if not with 
that of heaven. 

The “cheerful Christian festivities” to which 
she was to introduce me, and which my father 
thought would enliven my youth, did not in- 
terest me in the least. 

Unless the pagan gaieties were more ex- 
citing than these, eloquence less fiery than 
Jerome’s might, I thought, easily have attracted 
any one from them, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue first of these “cheerful Christian 
festivities” I remember was an assembly at 
the festival of a martyr, in the country, near 
by father’s villa on the mountains. 

Diotima had a new robe for the occasion, 
splendid with gold and many-coloured em- 
broidery, representing the passion of the 
martyr, whose name I forget. 

These pictorial garments were then a new 
fashion in Rome. 

Pagan ladies went about robed in pictures 
of Nymphs and Cupids, of lions and bears, 
or of the loves of Jupiter or Adonis; and 
Diotima’s admirers complimented her on 
having spoiled the Egyptians by translating 
those profane decorations into sacred stories 
from the Gospels or the martyrologies, and 
thus constituting herself a walking legend of 
the saints. 

We were carried over the rough roads by 
relays of slaves, in our silken-curtained litters. 
There was a great tumult at the church, which 
was full of incense and lights and flowers, 
when the peasants gathered from various 
quarters to enjoy the feast, to adore the sacred 
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relics, and to lay their votive offerings before 
them. 


Tables were spread with wine and meats, | 


as of old at the neighbouring Temple of 
Apollo. 

The rejoicing was loud and excited. 

Afterwards all crowded into the church ; 
there was eager pushing to get near to view 
the relics, and to return secure of the bene- 
diction and protection of the martyr. 

I only remember a tumultuous crowd of 
feasters and sight-seers, and the shouts and 
self-gratulations of the procession as we re- 
turned past the deserted Temple of Apollo. 
As we passed it, we met my father, who came 
forward to greet us. 

“Ten years since,” said Diotima, improving 
the occasion, “the peasants gathered ere. 
Hither were brought the incense and flowers 
and the sacrifices. Can any reasonable person 
doubt, now, on which side the victory lies? ” 

“ Ay, the Emperor Julian was right,” my 
father replied, “ (if, indeed, he used the 
words), ‘ The Galilzan has conquered.’ Has 
conquered,” he added bitterly, “but con- 
quered WHAT ?” 

And he turned away and retreated behind 
the shadow of one of the broken columns, 

The sunset streamed in a crimson glory on 
the beautiful columns, and lit up a white 
statue of the sun-god which still stood within. 

We were pausing for a few moments. 

I saw my father go up to the Apollo, and, 
leaning against the sculptured pedestal, gaze 
mournfully up into the beautiful calm face. 

An irresistible impulse seized me, of pity 
for him, and even for the beautiful fallen 
thing he would not abandon. No one was 
observing me. Diotima was too much occu- 
pied with her grandly embroidered robes and 
her secular splendours. I crept out of the 
procession, and, hiding myself behind a wall 
till it had gone, went up to my father, and 
ventured to lay my hand on his arm. 

He started and hid his face with a cry of 
pain. 

“Child,” he said, “is it only thou? I 
almost thought it was she herself.” 

Alas! would the time ever come when he 
would let me love him, and be to him not 
only as a fragment of the old lost love, but 
a new living love, a living voice from her we 
both loved, to gladden his age ? 

Then gently he added— 

“Come away. This is no place for thee ; 
no place she would have had thee be in. 
Thou, at least, art among the host of the 
conquerors. These abandoned shrines have 
no charms for thee.” 


* And for thee, O my father?” I dared 
to say. 

“The solitude and the desertion, at least, 
| have a charm,” he replied. “Ifthe crowds 
jand the feasting had been here to-day, 

instead of at your martyr’s tomb, perhaps I 

| might not have cared to be here. Vulgar 
crowds and noise are not to my taste any- 
where; but solitude and sadness anywhere 
are not for thee. I will take thee home.” 

But to be with, him anywhere, anyhow, 
was delight forme. And long I remembered 
the silent walk in the sunset along the vineyard 
paths, with the shadowed plains stretched 


of the sea. 


kept ringing in my mind— 

“The Galilean has conquered. 
quered WHAT?” 

What did He come to conquer? 

Battle and conquest were not the images 
most familiar to me. 

The old endeared picture of the cata- 
combs came back to me—the Good Shep- 
herd with the kid. 

All was plain there. 

The Good Shepherd came to seek and to 
save. 

To seek and to save what—whom ? 

The lost: men and women, and little 
children. To save their souls, themselves ; 
to make them happy and good. 

The saving and conquering must in some 
way mean the same. 

He came, then, to conquer what ? 

The hearts of men. To make them, that 
is, His own; pure, holy, tender, loving, like 
His own, 

Had he not done this? 

On the Aventine, in the catacombs, in the 
homes in Rome, where the sick were nursed 
for love, and little orphan children cherished 
—surely, yes. 

Among Diotima’s society, hating the good 
bishop, railing against Jerome and the good 
women on the Aventine, loving themselves, 
seeking not the lost sheep, but what the 
found sheep would be made to yield—gold, 


But con- 


thing, shemselves, as surely, I thought, not. 


difference ? 

Surely our Lord himself could. 

I could only love and pray. 

But my detestation of this parody of 
Diotima’s, which bewildered him, grew from 
day to day. 

Happily for us all, it did not last long. 





And all the time his enigmatical words | 


How was I to make my father see the | 


below, whilst from afar came the dim murmur | 





jewels, legacies, luxuries, rich robes ; in every- | 
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| seventeen husbands whom Jerome said he 
| had been summoned to bury. 


_ herself to be buried by Jerome. 


| purchase her absence. 
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Diotima had not found my father so amidst their agonies, and Cecilia, whose life 
manageable as she expected. He gave her | was all holy song and joy till she also was 
jewels and dresses, but declined to supply | called to the supreme joy of the supreme 
her with money for her clerical ciente/a. | sacrifice, would have rejoiced to hear our | 

And in a few months she began to have | Rome echo with these sacred strains. Nay, | 
scruples at having married a pagan, which no | did they not hear them now? Often it 
penance, no absolution, could console her | seemed to me heavenly voices must be min- 
beneath ; nathing, in short, except a divorce. | gling with the music ; so solemn and so ce- 








Divorces were easily obtained at Rome in | 
those days, in spite of some laws of Con- 
stantine, which had been intended to make 
them difficult. 

And Diotima was experienced in divorces. 
She might almost have been the lady with 


Except that she would never have suffered 


However, thanks to her scruples, or her 
absence of scruples, Diotima departed, un- 
resisted, laden with all the jewels and dresses 
with which my father was only too glad to 
So the old house 
was left to my father and me, and to Antonia 
in her cell in the upper chamber. 

But the prohibition against frequenting the 
Aventine community was not removed from 





me. Jerome’s eloquence continued to be a 
terror to my father. Its #esults could not be | 
hidden. 


From time to time some young amd beau- | 
tiful Roman maiden, @f the real old patrician | 
blood, would abandenall the hopes of human 
life, and lay aside thesplendours of her station, 
to wrap herself in the plain woollen robe, 
with the golden fillet of virginity, to conse- | 
crate herself to Ged. Or some lady, early | 
widowed, like Marcella, endowed with the | 
wealth of two n@ble houses, surrounded by | 
suitors, tormented by pagan or worldly Chris- 
tian relations tospretect herself by a second 
marriage, would tramsform her palace into a 
hermitage, or, like Fabiola, devote her wealth | 
to the poor she succoured. 

This prohibition, and the contrast with 
Diotima, no doubt endeared to me the things 
Jerome, and my aunt, and the women in 
Marcella’s palace loved. 

Not being allowed to join these, and being 
free from Diotima, I spent much of my time 
during the few following months in the 
churches, and not a little in the chapels in 
the catacombs. 

To one church especially, where the Psalms | 
and new Latin hymns were sung in the new | 
antiphonal music, introduced by Ambrose of | 
Milan, I delighted to go, to sing and pray. 

I used to think how the sweet martyred 
Agnes, and Perpetua, and Felicitas, rejoicing 


|to turn him from Christianity. 


lestially glad it seemed, and made me. 

And another joy, unutterably sweet, began | 
to dawn on me. My father began to love 
to have me with him. He read with me old | 
Greek poems and dramas, solemn and beau- 
tiful; and some of them, so nobly sad, they 
made me think, I know not why, of Jerome’s 
eloquence, and the lives offered up to God on 
the Aventine. . 

And there were old Roman histories and 
legends—of the king who leapt into the 
chasm for Rome, and of noble men sacri- 
ficing all for Rome, or of women, as noble, 
sacrifiemg all for love of husband and chil- 
dren. Amd again these made me think of 
Marcella, and Paula, and Jerome, although | 
Jerome said little indeed in praise of love of | 
husband and children. 

Yet I used to feel these noble men and | 
women of old Rome would have been with | 
Bishop Damasus and Jerome had they lived 
in these days; not certainly with Diotima, or | 
with the idle pagan populace who lived on | 
the imperial bounty, or with the base and luxu- | 
rious imperial officials who fed and courted 
them. 

The noblest old pagan histories always 
seemed to me not heathen, but Christian, | 
leading up to the fervent asceticism of the 
Aventine, and to the feet of the suffering, 
enduring, redeeming Christ. 

And I remember being so moved with | 
this conviction that I could mot help ex- | 
pressing it to my father. 

We had been reading of Quintus Curtius | 
leaping into the chasm, and of Regulus volun- 
tarily dying in agonies amongst the nails, 
rather than surrender anything of the great- 
ness Of Rome. In spite of myself I said, 
“ Father, these would have been for Christ: | 
these would have been with Jerome!” 

For some minutes he said nothing; I 
feared he was displeased, and I feared infi- 
nitely more that I might have said something 
My face 
burned, and the tears came into my eyes. But 
as I glanced up, in his eyes there was no 
displeasure, only a perplexed and tender 
anxiety. 

“ My little Leta,” he said, “you are be- 
coming too much of a woman; you translate 
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all the stories of the past into some passion | were fathers and husbands, and would never 
of the present.” But in a little time he mur- | have decried marriage, and buried them- 
mured, “ We must find something lighter and | selves from the Patria they served in caves 


less mournful for thee. Go to thy dolls and | and dens of the desert. The child thinks 


thy doves.” | too much, and I only make her think more. 
But as I sate quietly beside him I heard | We must find her companions.” 
him murmuring to himself,— And thereupon followed my father’s second 


“With Christ? Perhaps. With Jerome ?/| experiment at making the home more en- 
Never. They were Roman citizens, they | livening for me. 
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beauty, which was but the expression of a 
rich and generous nature. Body and soul 
Not many weeks after the conversation | were in her more intertwined, more a unity 
with my father he brought home a young! in every way, than with most of us. From 
bride, to whom from the first I felt no dislike, | the first she tock me to ‘her heart, and J 
but, on the contrary, an irresistible fascination, | basked in the warmth of hers. 
as indeed, to her misfortune and theirs, did | She was not many years older than I was. 
nearly all who came near her. jand full to the inmost core, and to the 
Zosima, this young bride, had a rare rich utmost fibre of her heart, of youth and 


CHAPTER V. 
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exuberant life. It was the first youthful 
nature I had come near. 

She had been married to my father by her 
relations, in the hope that he would guard 
her perilous beauty, and protect her from her 
own impulsive character. 

They were wrong. Nothing but a right 
passion would have saved her from a wrong ; a 
passion of devotion or of pure human love. 
Jerome might have saved her, or a great 
love in marriage. But nothing else. For 
she had not the shield even of the most ex- 
ternal Christianity. 

Her family were among the few ancient 
senatorial families who disdained to abandon 
the expiring Paganism. And she herself was 
pagan, with the wild gladness of the ok 
Paganism of beauty and youth, and pas- 
sionate earthly joy and love. 

My children, over her I would throw the 
tenderest veil ; for she loved me, as I loved 
her, fondly; and at the last, thank God, 
thank God, not in vain. 

My father she never loved with the pas- 
sionate devotion which love meant for her. 

She revered him, was grateful to him, 
grieved to have grieved him, was to the last 
glad he did not love her so that she could 
have grieved him more. 

To her Paganism meant life and liberty, 
and joy; Christianity, in its reality among 
the disciples of Jerome, renunciation, re- 
straint, and death; and in its parody 
amidst the party opposed to Jerome, a poor 
attempt to combine the safety of orthodoxy 
with a pale, dull reflection of the amusements 
of heathenism, the peril and the fire left out. 
. Through her a new current of the multi- 
tudinous life of Rome swept through our 
house. 

To my father, Paganism meant a cynical 
philosophy touched tenderly with the sunset 
tints of a fallen religion. 

To her it meant a worship, sanctioning 
and enkindling natural impulse ; a ritual of 
tumultuous rejoicings; the wild festivities of 
the temples and the amphitheatre. 

If a Christianity like my mother’s could 
but have touched her life at its source, and 
purified without chilling, inspiring that living, 
fervent heart with the fervour of heavenly 
joy and love, consecrating all true human 
love and joy, what a full chalice, I have often 
thought, she might have brought to the altar 
of God ! 

Paganism, as I have said, was still stand- 
ing, however undermined. On the Capitol 
were the temples still crowned and peopled 
with the gods. 








It was true that the statue of Victory had a 
few years before been ignominiously dragged 
from its pinnacle. But in a year or two 
afterwards, in 389, it was restored with 
exulting processions, And in the same year 
in Egypt the great Serapion of Alexandria 
was assaulted with trembling, lest the gods 
might perchance still be mighty enough to | 
defend it; the demolition only becoming a 
triumph when it was seen the colossal image 
of the god could be insulted with impunity. 

But it gave altogether a new meaning to 
the Capitol and its temples to see that beau- 
tiful young bride going forth with a troop of 
slaves laden with garlands and gifts to offer 
sacrifices there. 

The gods and goddesses which had been 
to me as antiquarian pictures, started into 
life under the kisses and lavish offerings of 
that joyous worshipper. 

And meantime my aunt Antonia retired 
more strictly than ever into the recess of her 
cell, and was scarcely felt in what she deemed 
our desecrated house, except as the silent 
sense of a hidden presence agonizing in 
prayer and mortification for the overthrow of 
the enemy. 

Antonia never spoke a word to Zosima. 
When by chance they met, she repelled her 
with stern loftiness and severe flashing eyes. 
To Antonia this beautiful, bewitching crea- 
ture was as a serpent, fascinating and coiling 
in fatal folds around her nursling. The real 
attraction which strangely drew that pas- 
sionate nature to the impassioned devotion 
of the Christian virgin, was to her merely one 
of her ten thousand false and perilous wiles. 

When, loving both, as I could not help 
doing, I ventured once to tell Antonia how 
Zosima warded off my father’s anger at her 
own reception of her, and of all the re- 
verent conciliatory words she had used, An- 
tonia only vouchsafed me a pitying smile, 
and calle me a poor innocent, deluded 
victim. 

My situation was indeed more perilous 
than I’ knew ; perilous because Zosima’s 
spells were no intentional wiles, but the in- 
evitable fascination of her joyous, brilliant, 
ardent nature. 

Looking back, I see I was indeed inno- 
cently treading on the brink of an abyss. 
For the wickedness of Rome in those days 
was an abyss, a seething cauldron of abomina- 
tions, where pleasure and torture, cruelty, and 
all luxurious vices fed and consumed each 
other in a fiery horror which I am sure God 
the All Merciful will never suffer to exist 
permanently in hell, or anywhere else. 
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Poor foolish lamb that I was! Always 
that tender image of the kid on the shep- 
herd’s shoulders was in my heart. And with 
my love and gentle pleading I hoped to win 
her to better joy and higher life. Until on 
one fatal day the fond delusion ended. 

Always with that vain hope of shielding 
her, blended with the delight of being beside 
her, I went with her to the amphitheatre, 
where there was to be a great exhibition of 
the gladiatorial games. The senators were 
there in state; the vestal virgins, still recog- 


' nised ; and there were gathered all the idle, 





dissolute multitudes of Rome, still fed and 
amused, and provided with luxuries, baths, 
and endless games, at the expense of the 
emperor, or rather of the oppressed pro- 
vinces. 

It was an overpowering sight to see the 
Coliseum crowded from the arena to the top- 
most range of the stone seats; eighty thou- 
sand spectators, one “great cloud of wit- 
nesses”—one terrible storm-cloud gathering 
its lightnings around “he conflict in the 
centre. 

Never have there been dramas like those. 
These were no fictitious combats, no feigned 
tortures, no counterfeited death. 

All was terribly true. 

Those tens of thousands—senators, young 
nobles, and patrician women, mingled with 
the dregs of that most corrupt populace 
—were there for a spectacle which delighted 
them all equally, the combats which were 
certain to end for the majority of the com- 
batants in torture and death. The more the 
slaughter the greater the excitement. 

On this particular occasion it was no 


|. criminal reserved for this mode of death as 


an alternative of some other execution. The 
combatants were chiefly Gothic captives fresh 
from a recent imperial victory in the North. 
They were to fight with wild beasts, which 
had been brought in great numbers from the 
African coast, and with gladiators by pro- 
fession. 

There was no denying the fearful excite- 
ment of the spectacle. The hush of expec- 
tation among the eighty thousand, holding 
their breath in suspense until the gates were 
opened, was as overpowering as the shout 
which broke it, echoing to the other end of 
Rome. Some of: the professional gladiators, 
known to the crowd, were hailed with tumul- 
tuous applause by their friends. These were 
said to be eager for the fray. 

But those captive strangers of the fair 
races of the North—never shall I forget the 
hopeless appeal in some of their counte- 








nances, frank and fair, as they looked up to 
the pitiless masses of gazers which encircled 
them, for whose amusement they were to 
spend their last strength and courage, tearing 
each other, and being torn to pieces ! 

But ah! my children, it is not, after all, 
those Goths that have been torn to pieces, 
but that cruel Rome herself. 

There was no unmanly flinching from the 
combat. At first, I well remember the ter- 
rible fascination which riveted my eyes to it, 
There was a chance in each individual case 
of escape; and for a little while I watched 
one and another in the desperate struggle for 
life, in the trembling hope that each one I 
watched might conquer and escape. 

But as one and another fell mangled and 
helpless on the sand, and more and more ter- 
ribly clear it became that the purpose was not 
escape, but slaughter, the end expected and 
desired by this great, pitiless mass of spec- 
tators, not life, but torture and death; as fall 
after fall was met, not with cries of pity, but 
with yells of triumph from the crowds around 
me, an unutterable horror seized me, as if I 
had fallen among a company of demons. 





I turned instinctively to Zosima—so joy- | 
ous, so generous, so affectionate always to me 


—for a glance of sympathy. 

Never shall I forget the transformation of 
her face. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
flashed with a fierce and cruel fire, her breast 
panted. She looked like one of those beau- 
tiful, terrible tigresses in the arena below, 
ready to spring on her prey. 

At that moment one of the Gothic captives, 
who had made a brave and desperate fight, 
lay prostrate, bleeding and exhausted on the 


sand, and it was.at the choice of the crowd | 


whether he should die or live. 

To my horror I saw her join the rest in 
giving the fatal signal for his death, A 
dagger was plunged into the helpless form, and 
with one more writhe of anguish he died. 

I saw no more of. the combat in the arena 
that day. 

A yet more real and terrible conflict 
seemed going on around me, as I watched 


the faces growing fiercer and fiercer, and | 


heard the cruel shouts and yells. 

The devils, it seemed to me, were visibly 
loose and raging around me, as visible and 
audible as in any of the combats and tempta- 
tions of Antony in the desert, contending for 
the possession of all this Roman multitude, 
and winning it ; winning those human hearts 





to every cruel and diabolical passion; con- | 


tending also for the possession of the generous 
heart beside me, and winning—having already 
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won it, revelling in their conquest, and filling 
those beautiful eyes with infernal fire. 

Dreadful old legends came back to me. I 
thought of the fair, false, ghostly women,— 
Lamias, who could win and return human 
love, and yet whose love was death to what 
it loved. 

My love to her seemed to undergo some- 
thing of the same dreadful transformation. 
It could not cease, yet it was mingled with 
loathing. 

I felt she could never be the same to me 
as before. 

And as, with the double fascination of the 
old affection and the new horror, I gazed on 
her, I became sensible that other eyes than 
mine, those of a young patrician I had seen 
at our house, were watching her as intently, 
until their intense gaze seemed to fascinate 
her own towards them, and soon I could not 
but see that sor those two the arena with its 
combats, tne spectators with their shouts of 
triumph or derision, ceased to be, and they 
alone were present to each other, “all beside | 
becoming misty and far off, and indifferent as 
a half-forgotten dream. 

I was startled from my spell-bound gaze 
on Zosima by the final cry of that great mul- 
titude, when at last two men, clad symboli- 
cally as Mercury and Pluto, stepped forth on 
the bloody arena, one armed with a red-hot 
iron, to test if any of the victims still lived, 
and the other with an axe, to give the death- 
blow. 

For the gladiatorial games were originally 
sacred funereal rites, human sacrifices to the 
dead. 

And so the terrible combat ended. And 
so, alas, my fond delusion vanished, my hope 
of gently winning that joyous, beautiful crea- 
ture to the Source of all true joy and beauty. 
I had thought myself gently drawing a crea- 
ture like myself, whilst I had been uncon- 
sciously contending with passions cruel, real, 
and terrible as volcanic fires, or murderous 
lightning, or the billows and storms of the 
great sea, on whose shore I was playing as 
a little child. I had been striving to quench 
Vesuvius with the spray of a garden-fountain, 


or to brave Euroclydon in a or po with 
silken sails. 

Once more she came to me, after we 
reached home that day. 


eyes, on my couch, the couch in my own 
mother’s room, trying with quivering, closely- 
shut eyelids to press out the frightful horrors 
of the Coliseum, when I heard her light step 
on the threshold. 

I did not stir nor raise my eyes. 
to see her. 

And when she came close to me, and I 
felt her breath on my cheek, and then a soft 
kiss on my eyelids, I could not bear to look 
up at her. Through whatever tender light 
there might be in her eyes for me, I thought 
I should see undimmed the cruel fire I had 
seen that day. And I did not dare to en- 
counter it. 

So, in another minute, with a long sigh 
and a murmured caressing word, the light 


I dreaded 





| step withdrew, and passed away across the 
threshold. 

Had I known it was for the last time, had 
| I known whither her steps were bent, I would 
have looked up, I would have risen, thrown 
my arms around her, clasped her to my heart, 
made any struggle to keep her still beside us! 

But I only thought, “To-morrow I shall 
have forgotten the terrible transformation. 
The loathly Lamia will have vanished like an 
evil dream, and the beautiful, kind, brilliant 
eyes will shine on me again.” 

But on the morrow Zosima herself had 
vanished, and never did I see her more until 
after long years, when the beauty and the 
fascination were lost for ever, and the life 
was lost, and all was lost but what only One 
can save. 

After that my father made no more matri- 
monial experiments on his own behalf; and 
by a natural revulsion of feeling he silently 
withdrew any prohibitions against Christian 
restraints of any kind, and left me and An- 
tonia free to frequent Marcella’s palace as 
much as we liked. He acknowledged that 
there were spells more fatal than those of 





Jerome’s eloquence. 





I was resting that evening, with closed | 
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AX old anecdote of the great Napoleon 
records that, while walking along a 
country road attended by some of his officers, 
he encountered a peasant heavily laden with 
| faggots for fuel. The peasant was about to 
| be jostled aside, as a matter of course, by 
| his social superiors, when the Emperor, lay- 
| ing his hand on the arm of the foremost 
member of his escort, arrested the whole 
| party, and gave the labouring man the Jas, 
| with the remark, “ Messieurs, respect the 
burden.” 
| Surely no more Christian, more truly saga- 
cious, gently generous obligation, rests upon 
us than to respect the burden. First, with 
regard to the burden of work which is the 
obvious meaning of the phrase. Our workers 
of every sort and in every degree are, accord- 
ing to two very different figures, at once the 
sinews and the salt of our country, the secret 
of its strength and of its preservation. If 
they are not to be counted worthy of respect, 
in a tolerably enlightened community, who 
are to be counted worthy? Where should 
we be, or what should we do, without our 
toilers of every description? Our dignity 
and stability as a nation, our integrity and 
usefulness as individuals, our social, family, 
and personal comforts and enjoyments, are 
all entirely dependent upon, and bound up 
with, work. 

To respect the burden does not, indeed, 
imply that work—that is, active work—is the 
only thing to be respected, for 





“They also serve who only stand and wait,” 


and sometimes the hardest service required 
of men or women is that of patient submission 
and meek endurance. But, emphatically, the 
burden, the yoke of struggle and drudgery is 
to be respected. It matters nothing how 
homely, or humble, or menial, may be the 
field of work ; for that matter, my impression 
is that the homelier, humbler, and more 
menial the field, the deeper the obligation of 
respect from the looker-on and the labourer 
in a so-called higher sphere. A thoroughly 
well-bred—that is, gently bred—person will 
be still more scrupulous of wounding the 
feelings of his inferiors, than of grating on 
those of his equals or superiors. It is as if 
one were manly or womanly enough to feel 
that the last can protect themselves, or re- 
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Iv.—‘ RESPECT THE BURDEN.” 


taliate if they choose; while the former are 
more or less at our mercy. 

Considering that so much of the strength, 
as well as of the sweetness, of our existence 
is involved in work, it is our fools no less 
than our snobs who, in their folly and vul- , 
garity, despise, and in despising injure and 
oppress, the workers, often far more than they 
have any conception of—to give our fools and 
snobs their due. 

It is well for those children to whom kindly 
seniors teach, with all the force of personal . 
example, the duty of respecting the burden in 
early youth, so that consideration for social 
inferiors—especially in the close relation of 
domestic servants—becomes a habit as na- | 
tural as the habit of diligence, order, or punc- | 
tuality. Never to ask another—especially 
when that other is already sufficiently bur- 
dened—to perform a service which one can 
easily render for one’s self, to do what one 
can to relieve the undue pressure of work on 
a subordinate, to be very chary of interfering 
with a servant’s well-won food and rest, ease 
or leisure; nay, to study a servant's well- 
being, comfort, and happiness—are obligations 
only next to the binding injunction not to 
keep back a worker’s wages, or to defraud a | 
labouring man of his hire. Such regard tothe | 
burden is very far from undermining our 
social economy; on the contrary, it is its | 
best and surest cement, and, happily, it is 
faithfully paid in many a home in this and 
other countries. Perhaps the point where 
those in authority are inevitably, even with 
good intentions, weakest and most halting, is 
the delicate one of those relations in which 
the lines of demarcation are the slightest and 
faintest, as in the case of governesses. Here 
simple thoughtlessness, or its reverse—osten- 
tatious carefulness on the one side, with a 
want of reasonableness and resignation to 
circumstances on the other—frequently cause 
much suffering, not the less real that it is to 
a considerable extent sentimental. 

But I can remember, when young, a more 
primitive state of the household, when the 
mistress considered herself largely accountable, 
not only for the comfort and cheerfulness— 
in which she took a just pride—of her maid- 
servants, but for their upright walk and 
modest conversation. I can recall a dear 
old friend dismissing the anxious fathers and 
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mothers, who used to attend on their daughters, 
coming to speak for them—-since young people 
were shy in those days—and to bring their 


| “boxes” on the daughters entering on new 
| situations, with the pleasant assurance, “ I’ll 


take great care of them.” Those stout coun- 
try girls were, as she conceived, under her 
gracious protection, and she was as earnest 
for their credit, and as concerned for any risk 
they might run, as if they had been her 
own daughters. 

‘Two very recent records supply me with 


| exceedingly broad contrasts in the matter of 


not respecting and respecting the burden, 
where domestic attendance is concerned. The 
last popular diary of courts and cabinets has 


| a sorry description of a royal master who, 


when age and infirmity were advancing upon 
him—fain as he would have denied “their 
advances—with irresistible strides, would ring 
for his valets forty times in a night, because 
he would not turn his head to ascertain the 
hour from the timepiece on the wall, or put 


out his hand to take the glass of water which | 
Match this with David 


stood at his elbow.* 
Livingstone dying in sore weakness and agony 
in a wilderness, and having summoned his 
native boy to put medicine—powerless to 
cure or relieve—within his reach, dismissing 


| him with the faint cheerful “ All right, now 
| you may go,”’—and say which was the more 


kingly (a king and a priest to God) of the 
two men, he who had the misfortune to be 


| born to the purple, or that other who had 
once worked as a spinner lad on the banks of | 


the Clyde. 
There is a quarter, and not an inconsider- 
able one, in which, as it seems to me, the 


| burden is little respected, and presses heavily. 


I refer to what has often been pointed out, 
with little appearance of improvement, the 
unnecessary trouble given by comparatively 
idle buyers in shops. Iam sorry to say this 
is an instance in which women are the chief, 
if not the sole, offenders. Tospend a vacant 
hour, to get rid of a finical difficulty, to gratify 
a mere whim, women—of course I allude to 
the richer classes—will heighten indefinitely 
the burden on their neighbours, wiil waste 
the time of those to whom every golden mo- 
ment is precious, will try the patience well- 
nigh to its very last pulsation of much- 
aggrieved and tormented fellow-creatures. To 
meet the faintest nuance of a shade invisible 
except to the unsatisfied eyes seeking for it, 
to attain, by the splitting of a hair, more or 
less breadth or length, above all, not to escape 
seeing and experimenting on the very latest, 


* Greville’s ‘‘ Memoirs,” 











outrageous novelty or fantastic caprice of 
fashion, counters will be heaped, bales and 
boxes pulled down and ransacked, the work 
of the fitter and machine-girl ruthlessly | 
ripped up and condemned to be done over | 

again, exhausted “gentlemen” and jaded | 
“ladies” at the heads of various departments | 
will be driven to their wits’ end, or prompted | 

to retaliate in petty sauciness and snap- | 

pishness on the next unoffending and be- | 
wildered customer. It may be that the last 

is a worker in her turn, and has only snatched | 
a spare half-hour for necessary shopping. 
According to the generally just and whole- 
some axiom that the first come should be 
first served, she has already stood aside and 
waited till her boon of a half-hour has been 
freely wasted by the exactions of her uncon- 
scionable sister, and when she advances at 
the last moment, with her temper ruffled and 
her mind disconcerted, to get a hasty and 
insufficient choice, she reaps the fruit of that 
sister’s hard rule in the indifference and rude- 
ness which it has induced in its victims. I 
would only add, further, that the idle woman 
who thus consciously or unconsciously uses 
her luxurious idleness as a means of tyranny 
and provocation where her neighbours are 
concerned, is not unusually a woman who 
piques herself on her perfectly feminine and 
domestic character, and who views with mild 
contempt any clamour about woman’s rights. 

Do not let me be mistaken. I hold in all 
honour not only housewifely attainments, but 
the housewifely accomplishments which may 
be added to them. I think it is a great and 
grievous mistake to condemn art and taste in 
any direction. I have at this moment two 
pleasant pictures before my mind—that of 
the young bride of the Vicar of Wakefield 
choosing, with sweet womanly prudence 
and forethought, demanding deliberation, 
her wedding-gown ; and that of the careworn 
mother of a family relaxing her cares and 
becoming as bountiful as her means will 
honestly permit, while she looks almost as 
happy as the youngest of her girls, whose 
wants she is satisfying, and whose innocent 
fancies she is gratifying. 

But surely there are limits to these prac- 
tical exercises of judgment and imagination. 
It cannot be “Christian work” to break the 
backs and worry the spirits of shopmen and 
shopwomen, and of fellow-purchasers, for our 
vanities rather than our needs, any more than 
it is “ Christian work” to procure cheap shirts 
at the expense of the miserable shirt-maker 
in Hood’s ditty. 

In shops of every kind, the inscription 
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above Dean Alford’s library chimney-piece 
ought to be adapted for the public reading— 
to remember that our neighbours have their 
| own ample businesses to attend to, to do our 
business with as little delay as possible, and 
to free the shops from our intrusive presence, 
by going speedily “ about our business.” 

As for the bearing of religion on the 
burden of work and service, the whole ten- 
dency of Christianity is to remind us, with- 
out fail, of Him who, while He thought it no 
robbery to make himself equal with God, 
was not only fashioned like unto his brethren, 
but took on Him the form of a servant 
among them, whose youth was spent in a 
carpenter’s shop, and who as a man healed 
the sick, fed the hungry, and taught the 
ignorant, till He was fain to retire into a 
desert place to rest, till in his great weari- 
ness He slept on a pillow in the hinder part 
of a boat which was tossing, in the dark hight, 
on the stormy waters of a mountain lake. 

The second burden that will occur to us 
all, is the grievous burden of sorrow and 
suffering ; and, thank God, the intuitive per- 
ception of the human heart, unless where it 
| is radically depraved, has taught and teaches 
in all ages respect, more or less deep, for this 
burden. Not to afflict whom God has heavily 
afflicted, to bear with the passionate im- 
pulses, the sick waywardness of great grief, 
or great pain, is so primitive a duty of our 
common humanity, that it is found practised 
by the most ignorant, I had almost said the 
most debased. Like the mother-love which 
is strong in the savage, and lingers in the 
vilest, the last movement of charity is hard 
to drive out or efface. One of the grandest 
passages in King John is that in which the 
dramatist, appealing to a deep instinct of 
human nature, makes Constance, in the 
ravings of her frenzy, call upon the kings 
and princes around her to pay homage to 
the majesty of her misfortunes and the 
mightiness of her affliction. Small credit to 
us if we walk or speak softly before those 
whose hearts God, in the mysteries of his 
providence, is breaking. We should have 
lost the last trace of our universal brother- 
hood, our hearts would be harder than the 
nether millstone, if we failed to do so. 

I am reminded of a little child, whose 
mother had just died, who was so struck and 
overcome by the sudden melting of all the 
faces and voices around her, that she broke 
out crying, with the strange petition, “ Oh, 
don’t all pet me; somebody find fault with 
me; nobody has blamed me since poor 
mamma died.” 











If we wish to know the light which the 
Bible casts upon men’s treatment of those 
who are walking through the valley of the 
shadow of death, or passing through the deep 
waters, or abiding in the place of dragons, 
we have only to turn to God’s sentence on 
the self-righteous comforters and real accusers 
of Job, or to the Lord’s stern prohibition of 
judgment on the sufferers by the falling of 
the tower in Siloam, and in the massacre by 
Herod, or to his tender patience with 
Martha and Mary, when each met Him, in 
turn, uttering the wail of wounded love, and 
crying reproachfully, “Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not died.” 

I need not surely dwell on that most sacred 
of all sorrows—that sorrow for which there 
is the special promise and blessing, “‘ Blessed 
are they that mourn: for they shall be com- 
forted”—I refer to sorrow for sin; or how 


the Bible magnifies and makes honourable | 
this sorrow until God himself casts a mantle | 


of oblivion over the moral rags which it has 
deplored, and puts again the ring of son- 
ship on the prodigal’s finger. 
the best robe and put it on him, and a ring 


for his finger, and shoes for his feet ;” yea, | 


“ and kill the fatted calf, and let us eat, drink, 
and be merry ; for this my son was dead and 


is alive again, was lost and is found.” God | 
keep any of us from playing the part of the | 


elder son, who looked with selfish hardness 
on the sinner’s repentance, and grudged a 
brother’s restoration to a Father’s favour. 
There is yet another form of burden with 
which—more even than with great sorrow 
and sighing—we all have to do. 
that in God’s good decrees we may 





not 


because of our own merit, but because He | 


judges it best, be spared the terrible calami- 
ties that await some of our fellow-creatures. 
For us may be the milder doom that the 
heart of man is fain to covet, that we 


** Peaceful live and, quiet die.” 


In the time at which I write (Christmas, 
1874), the season endeared to all England by 
so many sacred and loving associations, is 
darkened by several great and wide-spreading 
calamities. In the case of the most severe, 
many welcome guests to happy family gather- 
ings have met with sudden and violent deaths, 
or have been stretched maimed and tortured 
on beds of agony. To how many homes and 
hearts, in which these victims were the nearest 
and dearest, must this Christmas therefore 
have come, not with its old hallowed glad- 
ness, but with tribulation and anguish, how- 
ever chastened and alleviated ! 


“ Bring forth | 


It may be | 
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But to how many more, after all, in broad | 


and blessed contrast, has not this Christmas 
risen in its old character of peace and good- 
will, with unbroken family reunions, and 
cheerful thanksgiving in households through- 
out the length and breadth of the land! 
For the same day admits of very different 
associations. 
“ Who wakenest with thy balmy breath 
To myriads on the genial earth 


Memories of bridal and of birth, 
And unto myriads more of death.”’ 


But there is one burden from which not 
one of us can escape, and that is the simple 
burden of living. Whether we feel it or not, 
life with its present conditions of sin and 
mortality is a burden—a burden of which 
poor maddened or faithless men are fain to get 
rid by laying rebellious, sacrilegious hands on 
the temples of their bodies. This burden 
presses most heavily when it involves the 
helplessness of youth or of age, the great 
difference between the two being, that the 


nerve, while the man or woman’s soul realises 
fully the falling away from ancient power, 
should appeal to us yet more pathetically. 
I fear that this is not by any means the 
general result of the contrast between youth 
and age. I fear that in this country, less 
than in other countries—in France and Ger- 
many, for instance—is there an extensive— 
as extensive as the nation, and stretching 
through all its grades and classes, remember 
—gracious deference and tender domestic 
loyalty lavished on age, so that the grand- 
father and grandmother, the very grand-uncle 
and grand-aunt, is still a central and cherished 
figure in every domestic cirele, 

I suppose that the preference given to 
baby charms over venerable claims, proceeds 
from the promise of a future life which youth 
brings with it to all ; while it is only the few, 
to this day, who look through the tokens of 
| decay, even in the best of the human race, to 
| that second life, when there shall be perennial 
| spring-time and everlasting vigour. 

And life—young life, middle life—is never 





helplessness or humiliation is in the first case | 
unconscious, in the second conscious. One| without its difficulties and its trials, some- 
would think that the balance of tenderness | times little suspected, frequently all the more 
and reverence which I claim for the burden | fretting because they occur in the fiery noon, 
ought to fall principally, on the whole, to the | or in the brooding afternoon-heat of the busy 
conscious sufferer; that while the sweet, | day, so that at no stage of our existence can 
passive ineapability of infancy may well fill | it be said that life does not call upon us to 
us with indescribable yearning, the hoary | respect its burden. And thus an Apostle 
head exposed defenceless to every foe, and | utters the grand broad injunction, “ Honour 





the arm, once strong, palsied through every | all men.” 





AN EASTER DREAM. 


"THE Easter flowers all freshly bloomed 
To grace my dear Lord’s feast ; 
And where: the-guests so thickly thronged 
I stood, the last and least, 


For here: were gathered offerings sweet, 
From wood. and ganden fair, 

And hidden lanes-and lonely dells, 
Had heaped their treasures there. 


One brought a rose, whose crimson heart 
A life’s deep incense breathed ; 

And one with blue forget-me-nots 
His chalices had wreathed. 


A cerpet, all of buttercups, 
Gkamed golden in the sun, 


Thess, little children’s hands had plucked, | 


And strewn there one by one. 


One, in the garden of his life 
No flower had found to save, 

So gathered as he came along 
A daisy from a grave. 


And one a little store of herbs 
In humble faith had brought, ¢ 
And laid them ’neath a Iily’s leab 
Nor greater notice sought. 


No flower had I, no herb nor leaf, 
Alone, beyond the gate, 

I dared not enter where the guests 
Christ’s speedy coming wait. 


“ Yet do I love as well as they, 








Yet would I sup, dear Lord, 
No more at any earthly feast, 
But at thy sacred board.” 
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Could my deep sorrow plead my cause ? 
Would Christ yet hear my prayer ? 

Or when His guests had entered in, 
Must I stay lonely there ? 





Ah, doubting heart! could it not know 
That His dear love would greet, 

More than all fading earthly flowers, 
A heart laid at His feet? 
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For while I murmured at my dearth, 
I heard His tender call, 

I looked, and saw a woven crown 
Upon my pathway fall. 


And while I fitted to my brows 
That twisted crown of thorn, 
I woke, and heard the happy bells 
Ring out the Easter morn. 
C. BROOKE, 
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TESTIMONIES FROM THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


Vaekura, an ancestor of Arokapiti, used to 

| say, “ Let man” (literally, “the little fish ”) “be 
N the island of Mare, prior to the arrival | thankful for the humblest shelter; only see 

of Christian teachers, a general expec- | to it that God be well housed.” This beau- 

tation prevailed that ‘‘a prosperous kingdom” | tiful saying at once passed into a proverb. 

(doku dera) would speedily be set up. The | 

natives unhesitatingly apply this to gospel | 11.—DERIVATION OF THE POLYNESIAN WORD 

times. | ‘ avua,” OR “GOD.” 


At Tutuila the Rev. A. W. Murray hearda| The great word for God throughout Eastern 
new convert urge his heathen fellow-country-| Polynesia is A‘wa (Akua). Archdeacon 
men to embrace Christianity thus :—“ If your | Maunsell derives this from ata, “ shadow,” 
father Leiato had been alive, he would have | which agrees with the idea of spirits being 
embraced the /otu, for he foretold its coming | sjadows, but is, I apprehend, absolutely un- 
amongst us, saying, ‘ Blessed are the babes in | supported by the analogy of dialects. 

the womb and the. children unborn—¢iey| Mr. Ellis, in his ‘‘ Polynesian Researches” 
shall see the peaceful kingdom.’ | (vol. ii. p. 201), regards the first a as euphonic, 
_ At Rarotonga the following ancient oracle | considering wa, “ back,” as the essential part 
is universally applied to Christianity :—“Yon- | of the word, misled by a desire to assimilate 


der are the children of God, floating over the | jt with the ev of the Aztec, and the deva of 


I.— UNCONSCIOUS PROPHECIES. 


ocean like birds on drift cocoa-nut branches ; 


‘the Sanscrit. 


Occasionally, indeed, when 


some are in advance, and others are follow-| expressing their belief that the divinity is 


ing.” 

At Mangaia, when the king, as high priest 
of Rongo, refused to offer prayers over a 
human sacrifice, and to beat the longed-for 
drum of peace, the chief Arokapiti said, “I 
await a new King from the edge of the hori- 
zon, who will give peace.” On the eve of the 
battle in which he fell (the last in heathenism) 
he remarked, “I go to spirit-land to send you 
the new king.” Hence the memorial names 
in the family of Arokapiti, “ No-king ” (“ high 
priest”), and “ In-search-of-a-king.” 

It is a fact that the drum of peace was never 
again beaten. The natives of Mangaia, at 
the date of Mr. Williams’s arrival, were thus 
expecting the inauguration of a new and pros- 
perous era- by a stranger, who should “ pierce 
the solid blue vault” of heaven. They still 
love to call the gospel “the true drum of 
peace, beaten by King Jesus.” 

This same chief Arokapiti once angrily 
said to a relative who sought to foment war, 
“Your god” (Tané) “has been hidden by me 
in the rocks. You may weary yourself in 
searching for him, but will never find him 


|“ the essential support,” they make use of 


the word 7zi-mokotua, “the back-bone” or 
vertebral column, ever by the mere ‘ua, 
“Back,” 

That the a is an essential part of the word 
is indicated by the closely-allied expressions 
atu (which in Tahitian and Samoan becomes 
Jatu), and aitu; in the latter the a is length- 
ened into az. 

A key to the true sense of afua exists in 
its constant equivalent zo, which means “ the 
core” or ‘pith of a tree.” Analogically, God 





is the pith, core, or “fe of man. 

Again: a¢u stands for “ lord, master ;” but 
| strictly and primarily it means “core” or “ker- 
inel.” The core of a boil and the kernel of a 
| fruit are both called the atu, z.e. the hard and 
| essential part. (The larger kernels are called 
katu.) As applied to a “ master” or “ lord,” 
the term suggests that his favour and protec- 
tion are essential to the life and prosperity of 
the serf. By an obvious analogygghe welfare 
of mankind is derived from thé@ivine Azz, 
or “Lord,” who is the core and kernd of 
| Aumanicy. In the nearly-related word Atua, 











again.” This remark could not apply to the | « God,” the final @ is passive in form, but 
idol itself, as it was never lost, and has for | intensive in signification, as if to indicate that 
many years reposed in the Museum of the | He is “the very core or life” of man.* 
London Missionary Society. It unquestion-| A person who, at a critical moment, has 
ably referred to a mighty revolution in wor-| Jost courage, is said to be “ topa i te io,” ie. 
ship and polity expected by that far-seeing | « forsaken by his god,” that divine something 
heathen chief. How true are the words of | which imparts courage to fight or to endure. 
Holy Writ, “ And I will shake all nations, 

4 . ” 
and the Desire of all nations shall come! * All nouns may be converted into verbs by means of 
(Hag. ii. 6.) | suffixes. 
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The word rvimu means “moss ;” rimua, 
*‘ moss-grown,” the final a, as in the word 
atua, being intensive. Thus it comes to pass 
that “eternity,” or “for ever,” is expressed 
by the phrase “ e rimua ua atu,” the essential 
part of which phrase is rimua. The idea is 
of a lofty tree covered all over with moss, 
the growth of untold ages. So that the phrase 
might be rendered “until covered with the 
moss of ages,” ze. “for ever and ever.” 
Eternity is sometimes expressed by the less 
poetical phrase, “e rau te tuatau,” “until 
two hundred ages.” 

Tupu means ‘grow, happen.” In the 
phrase “mei ¢upua roa mai,” the essential 
| part of which is /wpwa, the sense is “from the 





THE ARK 


BEHIND me are Life’s wasted years, 
Before, Death’s unknown sea, 
And I must on, in spite of tears, 
Time will not wait for me. 


IN 


How swift the Jordan sweeps along, 

+ How wide his watery way ; 

How dark the current, and how strong, 
Which I must cross to-day ! 


I would that I might linger here, 
Until the floods subside ; 

Or I could see my pathway clear 
Across the dreadful tide. 


very beginning,” ze. from the time when 
things first began to ‘upu, “grow” or 
“happen.” 

A very comprehensive designation for divi- 
nities of all kinds is “te anau tuarangi,” or 
“the heavenly family” (‘tu-a-rangi,” “like 
the heaven or sky”). Strangely enough, this | 
celestial race includes rats, lizards, beetles, 
eels, and sharks, besides several kinds of 
birds! The supposition was that “the kea- 
venly family” had taken up their abode in 
these birds, fish, and reptiles. 

A common and expressive name for God 
is fatua manava, “loin-belt or girdle,” as 
giving strength to fight. 








W. W. GILL. 


THE JORDAN. 


Fear not, my soul, be strong and bold, 
The Ark is gone before, 

Soon shalt thou walk the streets of gold, 
Upon the further shore. 


The blessed dead have reached the light, 
Across that swelling brine ; 

And He who led their feet aright 
Will make a path for thine. 


Rejoice, my soul, lift up thy head, 
And fears behind thee cast ; 
Christ tarries in the river bed 
Till all His own are past. 
GEORGE S. OUTRAM. 





XCEPT as a starting-point for excursions 
in various directions, Basle is not much 

| of a favourite with the common run of tourists. 
| Standing on the outskirts of Switzerland, with 
» Germany close to it on the one side and 
| France on the other, it is not decidedly Swiss, 
'and it fails to impress one like Geneva or 
| Zurich, sanne or Lucerne. It is a fine 
town, notwithstanding. There is a quaintness 

, about its old crooked streets and innumerable 
| public fountains, and when you get to the 
| cathedral platform, and look down on the 
broad bosom of the Rhine, pursuing its course 
through fields and orchards bright with all 
the colours of autumn, past towns and vil- 
lages and spires whose name is legion, you 
feel it is not often you gaze on such a sight. 
And if your visit to the cathedral has been 
paid near the sunset, and on descending you 
cross the bridge, and stroll up the left bank 
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of the river, and return in the quiet gloam- 
ing to see the gold and green of the sky re- 
flected from the enamelled waters, you are 
conscious of a pleasure that will live in your 
memory, and give to Basle a quiet but well- 
marked place among your recollections of 
Switzerland. 

But Basle, in history, has been much more 
| a place of action than of sentiment. _ Its lite- 
| rary distinctions are remarkable. We do not 
think there ever was a family that produced 
}so many illustrious mathematicians as its 
Bernouillis, or that could boast of so many 
Hebrew professors as its three generations of 
Buxtorfs. Euler, too, was a native of Basle, 
a man who in his day rendered equal service 
to science and to Christianity ; and at Berlin, 
under the very face of the sceptical Frede- 
ric, published his “ Defence of Revelation 
i against the Attacks of Freethinkers,.” | Eras- 
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mus spent a part of his life in the city, and rose. The council had not found the secret 


lies buried in its cathedral. 


The Reformer | of power. 


The Bible was still a closed book, 
lL 


(Ecolampadius is associated with its religious } and the story of grace was known neither to 


history, and has likewise his resting-place | old nor young. 


there. Holbein has been claimed as a native, 
but of that there is some doubt. The press 
of Basle has sent out some excellent editions 





The etiect of all the pomp 
and show of power, without the power itself, 
might have been told in the words of the 
prophet, ““ We have wrought no deliverance 


of important works, and its University has | in the earth, neither have the inhabitants of 


striven for an honourable place among Euro- 
pean institutions of learning. 

It is curious to go back a stage further in 
history. The council of Basle, in the fifteenth 
century, was a wonderful instance of independ- 
ence and daring. Called in opposition to the 
will of Pope Eugenius, it ended by deposing 
him from his office, and electing another in 
his room. When many of the bishops were 
leaving the council, the leaders bethought 
them of a grand device—they collected from 
the churches the relics of the saints, and 
placing them in the vacant chairs, created an 
unprecedented enthusiasm by substituting 
the sainted dead for the bishops who had 
sneaked away to their homes. 
“black-death” was ravaging Basle, the earnest 
men of the council stuck to their post, and 
even in death gloried in their fidelity, one 
aged Patriarch rejoicing that he would bear 
into the other world the tidings of the depo- 
sition of Pope Eugenius. The choice of a 
successor was not very happy—old Amadeus, 
ex-duke of Savoy, who had never even beena 
ptiest ; moreover, he had a wife and a grown- 
up family, and felt a particular unwillingness 
to part with his hermit’s beard and assume 
the close-shaven face of the ecclesiastic. 
Things, however, did not go well either with 
the council or its pope; the Italian interest 
was too strong for them; and the structure 
they had erected at such a cost of effort and 
courage gradually melted away. 

Things went on slowlyin those leisurely 
days. The opening meeting was held in 
July, 1431; the council was not dissolved 
till 1449. The purpose for which it was 
called was to reform evils which were ad- 
mitted to be a disgrace to the Church. The 
fathers might have described their task as 
Abraham. Lincoln described his—it was “a 
big job.” Season after season, as they met 
in the council-hall, paced up and down the 
beautiful cloisters, or surveyed from the cathe- 
dral platform the fields and orchards in the 
bright dress of the returning spring, they 
could see nothing in the moral condition of 
the Church to correspond with the fresh 
aspect of nature. The Church’s wilder- 
nesses and solitary places were not glad, nor 
did her deserts rejoice and blossom as the 


When the } 


| 





the world fallen.” 
But Basle in the nineteenth century has 


‘done a blessed work that has already far 


eclipsed the pompous efforts of the fifteenth. 
Its Missionary Society, established in 1816, 
has helped to fulfil the symbol of Ezekiel, 
spreading the waters of life, and with them 
the blessings of salvation, to distant places of 
the globe. Its name must be familiar to 
many of our readers. Many will remember 
that our war in Ashantee had the good result 
of restoring to freedom a little band of its 
missionaries who had done good service there, 
but had come under the tyranny of the king. 
Many of our Indian friends are well acquainted 
with the noble efforts of the society in the 
south-west. of India. Others have come into 
contact with its missionaries in China. We 
do not ‘think that we can be far out of our 
reckoning im believing that an account of a 
visit which we paid to the mission-house last 
September will be interesting to our readers. 
To ourselves it was a most instructive visit ; 
our only fear is that we may not be able to 
do justice to it on paper. For cordial intro- 
ductions to the heads of the establishment, 
we have .to express our great obligations to 
two Swiss friends, M. de Diesbach, of Liebeg, 
and Madamoiselle Ega Heusser (daughter 
of Madame Heusser-Schweizer, the Swiss 
poetess, some of whose beautiful lyrics have 
lately been translated and published in Eng- 
lish under the title of ‘“ Alpine Lyrics ”). 
We record in like manner the great attention 
of the director, Herr Josenhans, and also of 
Herr Wurm aad Herr Riehm, who made us 
acquainted with many details. Our informa- 
tion has been largely supplemented from a 
bundle of reports and other documents kindly 
furnished-us by Director Josenhans. 

The mission-house is a large plain build- 
ing, situated in a spacious garden, not in the 
commanding position of the cathedral, but in 
one of the suburbs of the town. It was built 
in 1859-60, at a cost of 200,000 francs, being 
half of a_ handsome legacy bequeathed to the 
society by one of its most liberal friends. 
Adjacent to it are two boarding-houses for the 
children of missionaries—one for boys, the 
other for girls. The mission building con- 
sists of four stories. The lowest is occupied 
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by museum, offices, book-store, and the like, 
and each of the three above contains boarding 
apartments and class-rooms for the three sets 
of students who are trained to be mission- 
aries. The museum is an interesting col- 
lection of objects illustrating the habits and 
conditions of the natives of the countries 
among whom mission work is carried on. 
The book-store contains the publications of 
the society, among the most interesting of 
which are its lives of some of its own mission- 
aries—Steinhauser of Africa, Count Zaremba 
of India, Martig and Winnes of China. Over 
these we do not linger, as we must proceed 
to tell of the work of the mission-house, and 
the operations of the society of which it is the 
centre. 

The inmates of the house are all in train- 
ing for the mission-field. Their number is 
generally about ninety. When duly approved, 
they are admitted and kept free of expense ; 
and their course of training extends over six 
years. Each young man on his admission 
gives some account of his life, and of the 
reasons that have led him to devote himself 
to the missionary field. The inmates of the 


house-are of many nationalities. In 1873, 
of the ninety students, there were :— 
From Wiirttemberg 43 
», Switzerland. . . 15 
» Baden . 7 
» Alsace 6 
» Prussia 6 
» Russia 4 
» Bavaria . ‘ 3 
»» Hesse Darmstadt “ I 
oo GMa <6 oe ree ae 
« Western Africa’ > I 
yy UMP Se ek I 
~ Asia Minor . I 


The preponderance of natives of Wiirttem- 
berg is striking. But Wiirttemberg is pro- 
bably the most evangelical of German States, 
and much more systematic pains are taken 
by its clergy, generally earnest evangelical 
men, to cultivate a missionary spirit than 
perhaps in any other country. Director 
Josenhans is himself a Wiirttemberger, and 
so, we believe, are most, if not all, the 
teachers in the institution. It is an honour- 
able pre-eminence for any country, to supply 
so many labourers to the mission-field. Per- 
sons who are apt to stamp the whole of Ger- 
many as the region of unbelief, would do 
well to ponder this fact, in regard to one of 
its smaller States, that neatly half the pupils 
and all the teachers in the Basle mission- 


house are natives of it, and that India, China, meals together. 





love the gospel, and how zealous and ardent 
are their efforts to spread it. 

The course of study, as we have said, ex- 
tends over six years. The studies are both 
of a preparatory and a theological kind, cor- 
responding to those of both the university 
and the theological seminary at home. The 
course is remarkable for some of the branches 
it omits, as well as for some which it em- 
braces. Thus, while Latin and Greek, and 
the elements of mathematics form part of the 
preparatory course, there is no place for 
metaphysics. The students are not treated 
to excursions in the clouds either with Kant 
or Fichte, Schelling or Hegel. The directors, 
we suppose, reckon, and with no small rea- 
son, that whatever benefit their minds might 
gain in sharpness and abstract power from 
familiarity with German speculation, they 
would be unsettled and unfitted by it for 
those very practical pursuits to which they 
have resolved to give themselves. Instead 
of philosophy, natural history is included in 
the earlier part of their studies, and anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, and other branches 
of medicine in the later. One of the classes 
which we looked into was listening to a 
lecture on physiology. Attention is paid 
from the beginning to Bible knowledge, and 
what is important, “ Predigt-iibung,” or the 
practice of preaching, has a place all through. 
Drawing, music, and turning, or carpentery, 
have also regular places. As the course 
draws near to completion, it acquires a more 
and more practical character. “ Praktische 
Missionswissenschaft,” or practical knowledge 
of mission work, has a place in both of the 
last two years. The theological course in- 
cludes all the usual branches of a full theo- 
logical training, with a very important branch 
which as yet has no special place in our best- 
equipped schools of theology here—“ Ein- 
leitung,” or introduction to the various books 
of the Bible. Lastly, instruction in English 
is a marked feature of the last three years, 
and to this branch much attention is given, 
not only because, go where they may, the 
Missionaries are sure to come much into 
contact with Englishmen, but also because 
the English language is the key to so great a 
mass of valuable books, useful for all, but 
especially for missionaries. 

The students of each pair of years work 
and live together. The two youngest years, 
for example, occupy one floor, under their 
own tutors; the middle pair, another; and 
the oldest pair, a third. Each pair take their 
Herr Wurm having kindly 


and Africa alike bear witness how much they ; asked us to share their dinner, we were intro- 
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duced at noon into a large apartment, having 
a long table, at which the students sat, and a 
smaller and more ordinary table at the end of 
the room for the tutor and his family, with 
any of their friends who might be with them. 
When the meal was over, one of the students 
read aloud a portion of Scripture. On the 
rest retiring, two of them cleared the table of 
the dishes, and the arrangements evidently 
were such as to encourage them to do as 
much as possible on the principle of self- 
help. Outside there are workshops and 
gardens for physical exercise and recreation. 
In the house there are praying-rooms for 
them to retire to for secret devotion. Use 
is made of their services for holding meetings 
on Sundays in some of the villages and ham- 
lets around. Everything is very orderly; the 
hours are very early;‘and the spirit of the 
whole seems good and pleasant. 

The Basle Missionary Society willingly 
accepts the services of pious tradesmen, or 
other uneducated agents, when they offer 
themselves for mission work ; but it does not 
specially lay itself out for that class of mis- 
sionaries. The “ Pilger-Mission,” which has 
also its seat at Basle, or rather at Chrischona, 
about four miles distant, is the institution 
which invites such labourers. But it would 
complicate the present paper and make it 
too long to embrace an account of that 
mission too. We are desirous to let our 
readers know something of the work to which 
the young men are appointed when they 
leave the mission-house at Basle. 

The society has three principal spheres of 
work—India, Western Africa, and China. 
In South-Western India, it has sixty-two 
European missionaries in the field, while 
nine are at home ; in Africa, thirty-five in the 
field, and ten at home; in China, nine in the 
field, and two at home. Of native assistants 
in India, there are one hundred and twenty, 
of whom five are pastors, ten evangelists, and 
about a hundred catechists and school- 
masters. The work is carried on in much 
the same way as in other missions; only 
there is, in addition, a very useful industrial 
department ; there is also a press and pub- 
lishing office; and colportage, we are happy 
to say, is employed in this mission to a much 
larger extent than it is in most others. We 
observe that during the year 1873, the num- 
ber of books and publications sold was no 
fewer than 61,288. .And the missionaries 
have not been left without evidence of the 
fruitfulness of this agency. Sometimes fruit 
has turned up unexpectedly, as when one of 
the missionaries, returning from a heathen 





festival, stopped in a lonely little village, and 
beginning to speak to the people, was inter- 
rupted by a young man saying, “We know 
much about Jesus Christ ; but you must stay 
two days here, and tell us more about Him.” 
And on being asked whether a missionary 
had been at their village to tell them about 
Christ, he answered, “ No; but we have 
your books in our village; we bought them 
at Sircy.” 

It strikes us in reading the reports of the 
Basle mission that the reporters are very 
honest in setting forth the true state of 
things with Indian converts. They give it 
as their conviction that many of the con- 
verts are real, but they admit that often their 
profession is fitful, and very disappointing to 
the missionaries ; but what encourages them 
in such cases is to find that sometimes their 
consciences will not let them rest, and that 
afterwards they return to the faith, and in 
dying evince a want of fear, and even a 
peace and joy that seem to indicate that 
they have truly got forgiveness of sin. It 
is frankly admitted that even where grace is 
genuine, its triumphs are far from uniform. 
Intemperance is like bishop’s-weed—a root 
of bitterness ever liable to crop up. Even 
sorcery will drag back converts into its 
troubled eddies. Christian husbands and 
wives do not always live happily together— 
sometimes are not faithful; but, on the 
whole, married life is better among Chris- 
tians than among others. On the other 
hand, the native congregations recognise the 
duty of denying themselves that they may 
contribute for the support of ordinances ; 
divine service is well attended on Sunday 
mornings, and it is believed that among 
Christians family prayer is usually offered 
every evening. At a place called Udapy, 
the number of heathens baptized in 1873 
was 228. This was very largely in excess 
of any previous year. The Spirit seemed to 
come down on that place with such fulness 
and power that had he fallen on other 
stations in the same proportion, the number 
of conyerts would have been quite won- 
derful. 

We must not omit to take notice of a 
feature specially characteristic of this society 
—its industrial establishments. ‘These con- 
sist of weaving, carpenter, and tile-making 
operations. ‘The first tiling establishment 
had been so successful that the committee 
had resolved on opening a second. ‘These 
works are of great advantage to the native 
Christians, who, after their baptism, are often 
deprived of their ordinary means of living. 
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The number of Christians who thus earn 
their livelihood is 260, of whom about go are 
women. The daily work in the establish- 
ments is usually opened with reading the 
Bible and prayer, either by the lay-brother 
in charge or a native. 

In Africa the society has eight stations, a 
large staff of labourers, and 2,249 native 
Christians. The work goes on encourag- 
ingly, though the crosses of converts are 
often hard and very peculiar. A very re- 
spectable man in a place called Aburi had 
first to liberate his nineteen slaves, and then 
to send away five of his wives. Being a chief- 
elect, but not installed, his people objected 
to his baptism ; but he would not give in, 
and left them to take up his abode in a 
Christian village. His people then tried to 
bribe. the “Christians” with liquor—alas, 
that such an offer should have constituted 
a temptation! The heathen did not yet 
leave him in peace; seizing him by force, 
they killed a sheep, sprinkled his feet with 
the blood, painted his whole body with chalk, 
and carried him on their shoulders about the 
village. But when he escaped from their 
hands, he went to his house, and, after wash- 
ing himself, again repaired to the village of 
the Christians. They saw his resolution, and 
left him in peace. This steadfast withess 
when baptized took the name of Paul. 

In China eight European missionaries, 
assisted by twelve catechists and evange- 
lists, and nine native teachers, carry on their 
work at four stations, three on the continent, 
and one in Hong-Kong. ‘The converts are 
eight hundred and sixty-two, and the number 
baptized in 1873 was fifty-eight. The mis- 
sionaries have shared the usual feeling of 
dislike to foreigners, and in some places even 
native converts have been obliged to flee 
from their homes in consequence of the same 
bitter feeling. When the people at Yun-sin- 
win saw so many of their brethren receiving 
the religion of the foreigners they became 
enraged. Bursting into the mission-house, 
they carried off everything on which they 
could lay hands, and all appeals to the 
authorities failed to obtain either compen- 








sation to the sufferers or the punishment of 
the offenders. But, in spite of all, the cause 
of truth was advancing; and the Lord had 
prepared for his servants a table in presence 
of their enemies. 

Such is an outline of the work of the Basle 
Missionary Society. The missionaries stand 
high as devoted and earnest men, and they 
bear their expatriation and pursue their 
labours with very small salaries. We can- 
not but think that they have a great claim 
both on the sympathy, the prayers, and the 
help of the Christians of Great Britain. The 
three countries in which they are labouring 
—India, Africa, and China—have a much 
closer connection with us than they have 
with Switzerland or even Germany. Yet 
here is a large society devoting to them many 
noble lives and much good treasure, simply 
from the love of Christ, and a Christ-like 
love for the souls of men. We are glad to 
know that many of our countrymen in south- 
western India appreciate their worth and 
contribute liberally to their funds. The re- 
port for 1873 contains, for example, an an- 
nouncement ‘that Miss Anstey, an English 
lady, we presume, has presented money for a 
Sanitarium for the benefit of enfeebled mis- 
sionaries. But it were well if others besides 
those who have been near them in India 
would think of their work. We regret to 
find from their last reports that the funds are 
behind, and that unless the exchequer is re- 
plenished, retrenchment must be practised. 
The position of directors is always most pain- 
ful when the order has to be given for retreat. 
Men that have done so much good work 
ought to be encouraged rather to go forward. 
But we do not write this paper for the pur- 
pose of asking help, but for the higher pur- 
pose of making more widely known the 
existence and work of a society which has 
proved in Germany a rallying-point for those 
who love the gospel, and which has from 
year to year sent fresh labourers into the 
harvest field, workmen that need not be 
ashamed, willing to spend and to be spent 
for their Lord. 

W. G. BLAIKIE. 
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| 
| [ T was in September, 1872, that Mr. and 
| Mrs. Wilson returned to Garden River, 
after a stay of two months in England, taking 
out with them as catechist a young man of 
| the name of Frost, who, having been much 
| interested in listening to one of the chief’s 
addresses, desired to give himself up to mis- 
sionary work, 

They were also accompanied by a farming 
| man and his wife, who were to superintend 
| the farm and the culinary department in the 
| new institution. After a calm, safe voyage 
| across the Atlantic, and a short stay at Ottawa 
| and Sarnia, they again settled into their little 
home at Garden River. It was decided that 
the Industrial Home should be added on as 
a wing to the parsonage, and that it should 
be capable of holding forty children. Mr. 
Wilson’s desire was to make it not only a 





| 
| 


tian home for the Indian children who would 
be gathered into it from the different settle- 
ments on Lake Superior. By taking these 
children entirely away from their parents, 
many of whom are still pagans, and training 
them in useful occupations, such as farming, 
bootmaking and carpentering for the boys, he 
hoped that eventually the social and civilised 
life of the Indians might be more developed, 
and that from this centre of Christian teaching 
some, at least, might return to their homes to 
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place of education, but also a happy Chris- | 


CHIPPEWAY INDIANS. 





carry the good news of the gospel, and in- 
struct their fellow-countrymen. 
A few extracts from Mr. Wilson’s journal 
will perhaps best give the reader an idea of 
the progress of the work :— | 


“* Between Quebec and Toronto, September | 
25th, 1872.—There was no mistake now that 
we were back again in Canada—wild forest- | 
trees on all sides of us; occasionally a clear- 
ing, with a snake fence round it, and a log- 
house in the centre, from which the windows 
had in some cases been removed, and were 


standing outside on account of the hot | 


weather. The autumn tints on the trees were 
very beautiful, and the maple, with its orange 
and rose coloured leaves, looked quite fami- 
| liar tous. The cars also, with their double 
, rows of seats ; the conductor walking up and | 
down seeking his tickets; the newsvendor, 
with his papers and packets of candy for sale ; 
the tank of iced drinking-water in the corner ; | 
| the apple-rinds and nut-shells scattered on 
| the floor—all looked thoroughly Canadian. 
| Still more characteristic, perhaps, was the 
| wretched time kept by the trains. At seven 
| P.M. we came to a dead standstill at a lonely 
little place called Britannia Mills, composed 
'of four or five shanties and a flag-station. 
|The cause of detention was that a freight 
| train had run off the track about a mile , 
ahead, the lines were all torn up, and six cars 
| were upside down. It was clear that we 
should not proceed before morning light, so , 
| I engaged a sleeping-berth at once for F. and 
our little boy. Then I went with some of 
the passengers to the scene of the disaster. 
| It was a somewhat perilous expedition, for it | 
| was quite dark, and we had two skeleton | 
| bridges to cross, stepping from timber to | 
| timber, hearing, but not seeing the water of 
a stream gurgling far away beneath our feet. | 
“A couple of engines, too, were occasionally 
| passing up and down the track, and we had 
/to jump into the ditch to let them pass. 
| Arriving on the spot, we found an engine 
making futile efforts to overturn completely 
the last car, which was as yet only half over, 
| by tugging it with a huge rope, which in- 
| variably broke at every attempt. We sat on 
a snake-fence and watched the operations | 
for some time. Then we went to a shanty, 
and persuaded the good Frenchwoman who 
lived there to give us some supper. She soon 
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spread her table with tea, bread and butter, | delays as this are of very frequent occurrence 
| and maple syrup. After this we all retired | on the Canadian lines. 

for the night, some to the sleeping-berths, | “ Sarnia, September 27th.—I have had a 
others to the ordinary passenger car. After | most interesting visit to my old mission. We 
a delay of ten hours the track was cleared, | drove down to the Reserve and called the 
| and we got into Montreal at eight a.m. Such | Indians together for a service, I preached 
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A Logging Bee. 


to them from St. John x. 27, 28, and then gave | indeed, our visit to England seemed almost 
them an account of my visit to England, and | like a dream. There was the little white- 
the plans for the Industrial Home. washed log parsonage, with the hops clam- 

“ Garden River, October 25th.—The weather | bering up the verandah; the diminutive 
was beautifully clear, and the sun shining | garden, with its white paling and green gate ; 
brightly, when the Cumberland drew up along- | the log-huts of the Indians on either side ; 
side our wharf, and we went onshore. Then, | and a mile or so back, the grand range of 
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wild, rocky hills. Down on the water’s edge | and we were glad to find that he had arrived 
still floated our little boat, the Missionary, | quite safely about a month before us. He 
chained to a stake in the water. Here we | pointed to his own little shanty, and said, 
were, back again once more in the midst of | ‘ It was better than all the big houses he had 
our Indian flock. Among the first to greet | seen in England.’ The next evening we held 
us was Buhkwujjenene in his blanket-coat, la thanksgiving service in the church, which 





A Snow-drift. 


was well attended. I wa very glad to learn | once by Dr. Rolph, of Sault Ste. Marie. 
that the Indians had held regular services, | The day-school, too, had been exceedingly 
twice on Sundays and once in the week, all | well attended. We had plenty to do for the 
the time we were away. The principal men | first few days after our arrival. The potatoes 
had taken turns in addressing the people, | in the garden had to be dug up and stowed 
and George Pine read the service. The | away in the cellar ; the live stock, consisting 
Lord’s Supper had been administered to them | of a horse, two cows, an ox, and a calf, had 
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to be hunted up in the bush and brought 
home; the hops also wanted picking and 
drying, and a score of other things had to be 
attended to. On Sunday we had a large 
congregation. Several deaths had taken 
place during our absence, to which I alluded. 
Among them was that of James Pine, an 
earnest-minded man. His last words were, 
‘I see the kingdom of heaven open, and I go 
to enter.’ He leaves two little orphan boys. 

“We have already commenced prepara- 
tions for farming. ‘The mission farm, which 
the Indians have given over for the use of 
the institution, consists of about eighty-six 
acres. At present it is covered with trees 
and brushwood, stumps, old logs, long rank 
grass and ferns. All these obstacles to culti- 
vation have to be removed, and the land 
levelled before we can put in the plough and 
sow our seed. We have already made a 
start. I bought a yoke of oxen at the Sault, 
and they have plenty of work to do in hauling 
the stumps of trees out of the ground by 
means of their yoke and chain. By way of 
commencing operations, I proposed to the 
Indians that we should have ‘a logging bee,’ 
and the plan was cordially acceded to. At 
half-past six on Monday morning, I rang an 
alarm on the church-bell, and hoisted our 
union-jack. Within half-an-hour or so the 
Indians began to assemble, each man bringing 
his axe on his shoulder, and most of them 
with their pipes in their mouths. They all 
had a good breakfast of boiled pork, potatoes, 
and green tea, and when they were satisfied, we 
started off to the scene of action. We mus- 
tered twenty-two, including our man Crier and 
myself, and all worked with a will. Huge fires 
were made, and logs, brushwood, and stumps, 
piled on to them, were soon reduced to cin- 
ders. At twelve A.M. we had dinner, and at 
six P.M. about seven acres had been cleared. 
The land gives promise of being very good. 
It is a fine, dark, loamy soil, without a stone, 
and it will, we expect, yield large crops when 
once in order. If time permit before the snow 
falls, we hope to plough a few acres, and in 
the spring to plant oats and potatoes as a first 
crop. The people all had supper at six P.M., 
and then went home. 

“ December 1oth.—Our first winter mail leaves 
to-morrow. Winter has now thoroughly set 
in ; we have had the glass several times below 
zero. Snow is two feet deep, and ice covers 
the rivers. 
in the stoves, and we and our children and 
household have all taken to furs and warm 
clothing. Sometimes I take my two little 





enjoy. We have not, of course, been able to 
do anything more to the farm, but about 
fourteen acres of land were well cleared, and 
all the plans for the institution are drawn 
out. Some of the Canadian clergy and Sun- 
day-schools in Toronto and other towns have 


undertaken to support different children. | 





The cost for each child will be about £10 4 | 


year, and £5 for clothing. Thus, in God’s 
providence, our way is gradually opening. 
We have a cottage-reading now from house 
to house every Friday evening. These meet- 
ings are all well attended, and I trust may 
result in blessing to the people. 


I am trying | 


in every way to make them depend more | 
upon themselves, and have just commenced | 


a weekly collection in the church towards the 
expenses of fuel, lighting, &c. 

“ December, 1872.—The snow is gradually 
creeping up the window-panes and darkening 
some of the rooms. Our man, Crier, is at last 
getting into the ways of the country. Neces- 
sity has obliged him to wear snow-shoes, and 


every day he is away in the bush, with the | 


oxen and sleigh, hauling out wood, rails, and 
cedar-posts, At first it was rather amusing to 


hear his dry remarks about the difficulties he | 


had to contend with—such as getting up to 
his waist in snow, and not being able to turn 
the sleigh when once he got into the bush. 
One would imagine that in this thickly- 
wooded country fuel, of all things, would be 
most abundant and cheap; but it is not so. 
Our wood costs fully as much as coal in 
England. To get it we have to go some 
three miles back into the bush; then there is 
the expense of cutting the trees down, splitting 
up the wood, hauling it home, and lastly, 
sawing it up for the stoves. . . . I must tell 
you about one of my patients, a little Roman 
Catholic boy named Francois. He had a 
serious accident. A large piece of wood fell 
on his arm, causing severe injury to the limb. 
I was not told of the accident until three 
days afterwards ; then I found him in great 
agony. I brought him up to our own house, and 
fitted up Mr. Frost’s boot-shop as a temporary 
hospital. His mother came with him. I 
spoke to him often about the Saviour, and 


| he liked to hear the story of all the suffering 


Large wood fires are kept burning | 


and agony He had endured for us, and about 
the dying thief. The remedies used were at 
last successful, and he is now fast recovering. 

“ Christmas Day.—Our little girl was bap- 
tized, two Indian women ‘standing proxy for 
her godmothers. The school-children had a 
Christmas-tree, twelve feet high, laden with 
presents, most of them being the gift of our 


boys for a sleigh-drive, which they greatly | kind English friends. 
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“ March 31st.—We have been holding a 
The service 
commenced each evening at seven o'clock, 
Dr. Rolph assisting me. We began with a 
hymn in Chippeway, then part of the Litany 


| and the Lord’s Prayer followed by an ad- 


| dress. 


On Wednesday we spoke to the 
unconverted among them—to those who, 


| like the prodigal son, had left their father’s 


roof—who, though bearing the name of 
Christian, were away in the far country. On 
Thursday we spoke to those who desired to 
be reconciled with God. The last night 
(Friday) we addressed ourselves to God's 
own children, urging upon them to examine 
the proofs of their conversion, and to con- 
sider how it would be with them were perse- 
cution to arise, and calling upon them to 
engage more earnestly in God’s work. Dr. 
Rolph told them of the man who desired to 
be with Jesus ; but was sent home to his 
friends to proclaim the gospel message. We 
feel sure that a blessing will follow from these 


| meetings, and indeed we have already been 
graciously allowed to see some fruit. 








“ Manitoulin Island, June 12th —\ am now 
staying at an Indian village about one hun- 
dred and twenty miles S.E. of our mission. 
My object in visiting the missionary here is 
to ascertain whether he has among his flock 
any children suitable for our Industrial Home. 
The Indians have surrendered to us the land 
for building, and before I came away the 
ground for the foundation had been cleared, 
and the timber for the framework hauled to 
the spot. The Canadian government have 
given us a grant. We propose to call 
the institution ‘The Shingwauk Industrial 
Home,’ after the old chief, father of Buhk- 
wujjenene, and Little Pine, who was the 
head of the Chippeway tribe. It will face 
the river, with about an acre of garden in 
front, and a playground behind. About five 
minutes’ walk back towards the mountain is 
the farm. I am indeed thankful to God for 
the fulfilment thus far of my hopes, and I 
cannot but rest assured that if we go on 
humbly and faithfully seeking his glory and 
not our own, He will continue to prosper and 
honour our undertaking. 

“T had avery interesting meeting of our 
Indians the other day. There was a warmth 
and heartiness about it which was very 
cheering. I went over again with them the 
circumstances of our visit to England, the 
funds that had been raised to build ‘the big 
teaching wigwam.’ The question now was, 
whether they would trust me with their 
children, I should receive them as my 





children, and try to be as a father to them, 


and they would have all possible care taken 
of them. The result of this appeal was most 
satisfactory. Chief Buhkwujjenene spoke 
first, and after a very warm, hearty speech, 
requested that his daughter, Therese, might 
enter the Home. Little Pine and several 
other men spoke, and they were quite 
enthusiastic. 

“ September 25th, 1873.—On Monday, 
22nd, our Industrial Home was opened. It 
was a fine day, and preparations began early 
in the morning with the hoisting of flags, 
ringing the church bell, and the firing of 
guns. The plan of the day was for all the 
men on the reserve to congregate early for a 
‘clearing bee’ on the farm. A cold luncheon 
was carried out to them by the institution 
children at noon, and then they worked on till 
four P.M., at which time a general gathering 
of all the people was to take place at the 
Home. The children at present number 
fifteen—eight boys, and seven girls. About 
half of them arrived a fortnight ago, and the 
remainder came last Friday. They all seem 
very happy and contented, and pleased with 
their new home. The dining-hall was pret- 
tily decorated with moss and flowers, and 
laid out with tables. A good dinner was 
prepared for those who had been toiling at 
the “ bee,” and a light repast for the other 
visitors. The hall was soon crowded with 
people. A short service followed, with a 
special prayer for the occasion, and the 
declaration that the building was now open. 
Then I asked all the people to follow me, 
and taking a lamp in my hand, I conducted 
them all through the building, to the master’s 
room, the boys’ dormitory, into our own 
house, then into the kitchen, up the girls’ 
staircase to their dormitory and work-room, 
and so back into the dining-hall. They ex- 
pressed themselves highly gratified with all. 
We then concluded with another hymn and 
the blessing.” 


In the mysterious providence of God, a 
terrible calamity occurred’ five days after this 
happy opening; fire broke out in the middle 
of the night, and though no lives were lost, 
the whole building, including the missionary’s 
house and furniture, and all his personal pro- 
perty, the carpentering and bootmaking 
shops, the clothing and winter stores, perished 
in the flames. 

Mr. Wilson’s own touching narrative, 
which has already called forth much interest 
and generous help, will best describe the 
events of that fearful night :— 
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“The Institution had only been opened 
five days. There were fifteen Indian children, 
and we were expecting a few more by the 
next boat. We had evening prayers as usual 
on Saturday-night (September 29th), the chil- 
dren sang their hymn, ‘Shall we gather at 
the river,’ and I conducted the service. At 
ten p.M. I made my usual rounds, visited all 
the rooms, and locked all the outer doors. 
The children were asleep, and everything was 
still and quiet. F.and I were simultaneously 
awakened about three a.m. by the running to 
and fro of the boys and the shouting of the 
schoolmaster. We were both up in an 
instant. I lighted a candle, put on a few 
clothes, and ran out, hearing loud cries of 
‘Fire!’ F. called the servants to wrap our 
children in blankets and escape with them. 
I ran from the nursery to the kitchen ; flames 
were leaping up outside the window and 
outer door; our farm-man, Crier, and Frost 
were trying to stifle them by throwing on 
buckets of water. The fire seemed to be 
coming up from the cellar outside the house. 
We all feared it must be incendiarism, as this 
cellar had been cleaned out the day before, 
and the sides and floor were quite wet. The 
door was unlocked. Not a soul was at hand 
to help us. I sent Crier and Frost to the 
river for water; but it was too dark, and they 
were both confused, and slipped into the 
water. It was now too late to save the 
building. F. and the servants had collected 
the children, and we all ran to the church 
through the vestry. Our children were all 
wrapped in blankets, all four of them ill with 
coughs, the youngest very ill with inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. The flames were now 
leaping up madly, lighting up all the country 
round. I rang the church bell hard for some 
minutes and then returned to the burning 
house. In the dining-hall I found some of 
the Indian children. I sent them all out 
into the garden, and then ran into my study, 
opened a drawer in my desk to get out some 
important papers, F., who had returned with 
me, holding the door outside in the rain, 
which was now pouring heavily, to keep the 
flames from drawing outwards. Some of the 
Indians had now arrived and I told them 
to save what they could, but every room was 
full of flame and smoke. Meanwhile I 
shouted to our Institution children to collect 
in the garden, that I might count them. I 
could only make twelve. They said there 
were three in the church. I ran to see; there 
were only two there. I counted them over 
again; but still could not make up the 
number. Afterwards I found, to my great 


relief, that the missing child, Benjamin Pine, 
had been taken to a neighbouring house. 
“The flames were advancing and the 
church was now in danger. Where should 
we go? The priest was a hospitable man, 
and would surely give us shelter. We caught 
up our children and rushed through the 
pelting rain to the barn, where we laid down 
three of them, and I hastened on with F. 
and little Evie in my arms to the priest’s 
house. He expressed the greatest sympathy, 
and invited us in. I left F. in his charge, 
and hastened back to fetch the other chil- 
dren. If I did give way at all, it was 
just now when for a moment I was alone, I 
felt that all my hopes and prospects were 
dashed ; still I could pray, and I felt that 
God was not far off; man might fail me, but 
God would not ; if anything, it was good to 
feel every earthly prop give way and to cling 
alone to the Mighty One. On the road I 
met two of our servants, the flames were ad- 
vancing on the barn, they had left Archie, 
our eldest boy of four years’ old, sitting under 
the fence until I came for him. The sweet 
little fellow was sitting on a pillow, a smile 
on his lips, his blue eyes gazing calmly on 
the flames, and his sunny locks wet with the 
falling rain. ‘Naughty fire, to burn down 
papa’s house,’ he said. ‘Shall we go away 
in the big boat now our house is burned 
down?’ I took him up, wrapped him in the 
blanket that had fallen from his shoulders 
and ran with him to the priest’s house, I 
returned quickly, counted the Indian children, 
and divided my little flock. The Garden 
River children I told to go back to their 
homes. They all wept and we parted. The 
church was now in imminent danger. I stood 
on the steps and shouted in Chippeway for 
all the Indians to bring blankets and pails of 
water, and through their help and that of the 
good Jesuit priest, the church was saved. 
On returning to the priest’s house, I found F. 
was very ill, but being tenderly nursed by 
the French housekeeper. I sat down and 
wrote a short telegram to send to England, 
‘ All burnt down—nothing saved. No lives 
lost ;? and the priest arranged to send it 
to the Sault, also to fetch the doctor and 
clothing and medicines. It was now Sunday 
morning. Our sexton came to know if the 
bell should be rung for service. ‘ Yes,’ I 
said, ‘and I will come myself if possible. I 
read the Litany, and gave a short address, 
comparing our present condition to that of 
the Israelites who set forth full of hope and 
joy on their road to the promised land, but 





whose way was suddenly barred by the Red 
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Sea. Who were we that we should under- 
stand God’s purposes? We must trust Him ; 
no doubt, in time He would make it all 
clear, that if it were his will these ruins would 
be built up again, and we should rejoice to- 
gether. Later in the day I went to see my 
poor Indian children. All were lacking in 
clothing more or less. Little Nancy held her 
hand to her head, saying, ‘My brain pains 
me.’ The events of the day had been almost 
too much for the poor child. When the rain 
had cooled the ashes, we set to work to hunt 
for treasures. We found most of our plate, 
spoons, forks, and teapot all welded together 
in curious shape. Among the chief valuables 
destroyed were our piano just brought from 
England, our plate, sewing machine, medi- 
cine chest, five hundred volumes of books, 
our buffalo robes, seal-skin, &c., and all the 
winter supplies. Later in the afternoon, Dr. 
King arrived, and clothing from the Sault was 
sent tous. Wedetermined to leavenext day by 
the Cumberland for Collingwood. All night our 
little girl Laurie was very ill, and F. never slept 
at all. Next day the Indians held a council 
to see what I proposed to do. They asked 
me whether I felt ‘ weak or strong’ about it, 
whether I would collect money to re-build 
again, or whether I should give up the mis- 
sion. I reminded them of what I had said 
in the church, I would only wait on God till 
I saw my way. Some of them said it was 
unfair to ask me just now when my wife and 
child were ill, it would be better for them to 
set to work to build a house for Frost the 
schoolmaster, as he would remain and take 
my place this winter. Old chief Little 
Pine spoke very nicely ; addressing me, he 
said, ‘The destruction of these buildings 
and property is not loss ; if you were to lose 
your wife or child, it would be a loss, for 
they cannot be replaced. I have just lost 
a son, and I know what that is,’” 


The saddest feature of this terrible night 
has yet to be told. Poor little Laurie, 
the missionary’s youngest daughter, was 
borne in her mother’s arms through the 
drenching rain. Early on Tuesday morn- 
ing, with the help of Mezegow, one of his 
Indian converts, he hastily constructed a rude 
coffin, for the little child was dead, and he 
had to provide for it this last cradle before 
proceeding to break the bitter news to its 
mother. 

When the steamboat drew alongside the 
wharf, he carried the little coffin on board 
as the only memorial left to him of his 
desolated home. Before leaving Garden 
River, Mr. Wilson says, “I called the Insti- 
tution children around me and shook hands 
with each of them, saying, ‘Good-bye, my 
daughter,’ or, ‘Good-bye, my son; go back 
to your home.’ I gave the whole mission 
into Frost’s care, and told him to do his duty. 
Chief Little Pine was crouching down 
sobbing bitterly. I believe that old man 
loves me truly. Buhkwujjenene stood erect 
with his head bent and his eyes down. Thus 
we parted. F. was carried on board in a 
dead faint. During the voyage, the servants 
made a little black pall with a white cross on 
it to lay over the coffin. The captain and 
officers were most kind to us. We had 
special prayer for calm weather, which was 
graciously answered. God’s mercies have 
exceeded our sufferings. Those whom He 
loves best, He chastises most.” 

On the evening of their arrival at Colling- 
wood, after a voyage of three days, Mr. Wilson 
laid his little child in her last resting-place 
in the cemetery, “in sure and certain hope” 
of her safety in the Good Shepherd’s bosom. 
He and his family were most kindly re- 
ceived under the hospitable roof of Dr. and 
Mrs. Lett, where they remained for some 





weeks. 





THE THOUGHTS OF GOD. 


THY thoughts, O God! O theme divine! 
Except Thy Spirit in my darkness shine, 
And make it light, 
And overshadow me 
With stilling might, 
And touch my lips that I may speak of Thee,— 
How shall I soar 
To thoughts of Thy 8 ae ? and how dare to write 
ine ? 


Thou understandest mine 
Far off and long before. 





Thou searchest, knowest, compassest! Thy hand is 
laid 
Upon me. Whither shall I flee 
From Omnipresence and Omniscience ? IfI fly 
To heaven, Thou art there: and if I lie 
In the unseen land, 
Behold, Thou art there also! If I take 
The wings of morning, and my dwelling make 
In the uttermost parts of the great sea, 
Even there Thy hand shall lead me, Thy right hand 
Shall hold me. IfI say 
Surely the night 
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Shall cover me, it shall be light 
About me. Yea, the shade 
Of darkness hideth not from Thee 
Night shineth as the day ; 
The darkness and the light are both alike to Thee. 
Thee I will praise: for I am fearfuily 
And wonderfully made. 
My substance was not hid from Thee 
When I was made in secret, curiously wrought 
And yet imperfect, Then 
Thine eyes did see me. In Thy book 
Were all my members written, when 
Not one of them was into being brought. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me, 
Too excellent, too high. Yet ’tis but one 
Keenr'ray of Thy great sun 
Touching an atom in a dusty nook ! 


One ray! while others traverse depths profound 
Of possible chaos ; and illume 
The boundless bound 
Of space; and vivify worlds all unguessed, 
To whom 
Our farthest eastern spark, 
Caught’ by the mightiest telescope that ever pierced 
the dark, y 
Is farthest west. 


One ray! while others overflow 
The countless hosts of angels with celestial blaze; 
With still diviner glow, 
Flooding each heart with adoration sweet ; 
And yet too glorious for the gaze 
Of seraphim, who cover face and feet 
° With burning wings 
While through the universe ther” “Holy, Holy,” 


rin gs. 


Only one ray! Yet doth it come 
So close to us, so very near, 
Our inmost selves enfolding, 
Discerning, penetrating,—we, beholding 
Its terrible brightness, well might fear, 
But for the glow 
Of known and trusted Love that pulseth warm below. 
And so 
The psalm ariseth, strong and clear, 
“ How precious are Thy thoughts to me, O God! 
How great their sum!” 
Uncounted, marvellous, and very deep and broad, 
Unsearchable and high ! 
Infinity 
Of holiest, mightiest mystery, 
That never sight 
Or tongue of mortal seer 
Could see or tell, 
That never flight 
Of flame-like spirits that in strength excel 
Hath reached! The very faith that brings us near 
Reveals new distances, new depths of light 
Unfathomed,—seas of suns that never eye 
Created, hath beheld or ever can behold! 


What know we of God’s thoughts? One word of 
gold 
A volume doth enfold. 
They are—‘* Not ours!” 
Ours? what are they? their value and their 
powers ? 
So evanescent, that while thousands fleet 
Across the busy brain, 
Only a few remain 
To set their seal on memory’s strange consistence. 
Of these, some worthless, some a life-regret, 
That we would fain forget ; 





And very few are rich and great and sweet ; 
And fewer still are lasting gain, 
And these most often born of pain, 
Or sprung from strong concussion into strong exist- 
ence. 


What else? 
weak, 
So isolated and so rootless 
So flowerless and so fruitless ;— 
We think, and dare not do,—we think, and cannot 
speak ! 
A thought alone is less than breath, 
Only the shudder of a living death, 
A thing of scorn, 
A formless embryo in chaos born 
It must be seized with resolute grasp of will, 
With swiftness and with skill, 
And moulded on life’s anvil, ere it glow 
With any fire or force ; 
And wrought with many a blow 
And welded in the heat by toiling strength 
With many another, ere it go at length 
The humblest mission to fulfil. 
And then its tiny might 
Is not inherent, but alone dependent 
Upon the primal source 
And spring of power, First, Sole, Supreme, Tran- 
scendent ! 


Even in their proudest strength so 


What else? So circumscribed in flight ! 
Like bats in sunshine, striking helpless wings 
Against the shining things, 
That to their dazzled sight 
Appear not; hindered everywhere 
By unseen obstacles with puzzling pain. 
Or like the traveller, toiling long to gain 
An Alpine summit, white and fair, 
With far-extending view; but still withheld, 


And to the downward track with fainting step com- | 


pelled, 
By an intangible barrier ; for the air 
Is all too rare, 
Too keenly pure 
For valley-dweller to endure. 
For thus our thoughts rebound 
From the Invisible-Infinite, on every side 
Hemmed ever round 
By the Impassable, that never mortal pinion 
Hath over-soared, that mocks at human pride, 
Imprisoned in its own supposed dominion, 


What else? So mingled, so impure ; 
So interwoven with the threads of sin, 
Visible or invisible as the sight 
Is purged to see them in God’s light ; 
So subtle in their changeful forms, now dark, now 
bright ; 
Such mystery of iniquity within, 
That we must loathe our very thoughts, but for the 
cure 
He hath devised, —the blessed Tree 
The Lord hath shown us, that, cast in, can heal 
The fountain whence the bitter waters flow. 
Divinest remedy 
Whose power we feel, 
Whose grace we comprehend not, but we know. 


What else? So fallible, so full of errors,— 
No certainty! In aught unpreved and new, 
Treading volcanic soil o’er smothered terrors; 
Spectral misgivings rising to the view, 
As each step crushes through 
Some older crust of truth assumed. And this is all 
That human thoughts can do, 
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Leaning on human strength and reason solely ; 
Now wrong, now right, now false, now true, 
As may befall ! 
And even the truest never reaching wholly 
Truth Absolute, 
That still our touch eludes, 


And vanishes in deeper depths when man intrudes 


Within her awful solitudes, 

Where many a string is mute 

And many a-wanting, all the rest 

Imperfectly attuned at best,— 

We can but wait for truth of tone, 
For truth of modulation and expression, 

With lowliest confession 

Of utter powerlessness, content 

To trust His thoughts and not our own,— 
Until the Maker of the instrument 

Shall tune it in another sphere, 

By His own perfect hand and ear. 


Now turn we from the darkness to the light, 
From dissonance to pure and full accord ! 
‘‘ My thoughts are not as your thoughts, saith the 
rd, 
Nor are your ways as my ways. As the height 
Of heaven above the earth, so are my ways, 
My thoughts to yours ;—out of your sight, 
bove your praise.” 
O oracle most grand ! 
Thus teaching by sublimest negative 
What by a positive we could not understand, 
Or understanding, live ! 
And now, search fearlessly 
The imperfections and obscurity, 
The weakness and impurity 
Of all our thoughts. On each ‘discovery 
Write, “Not as ours!” Then, in every line, 
Behold God’s glory shine 
In humbling yet sweet contrast, as we view 
His thoughts, Eternal, Strong, and Holy, Infinite, 
and True. 


And now, what have we of these thoughts of God, 
So high, so deep, so broad ? 
What hath He given, and what are we receiving ? 
A revelation 
Dim, pale, and cold 
Beside their hidden fire, yet gorgeously enscrolled 
Upon His wide Creation. 
He would not all withhold, 
His children in the silent darkness leaving ; 
Nor would He overwhelm our heart 
And strike it dumb; 
And so He hath enfolded some 
In fair expressions for the eye and ear; 
Though faint, yet clear ; 
Such as our powers may apprehend in part. 
Thus hath He wrought 
The dazzling swiftness of the thought 
That veiled itself for mortal ken in light. 
And thus the myriad-handed might 
Of that from which the million-teeming ocean fell, 
No greater toil to Him, 
From silent depth to surfy rim, 
Than the small crystal drop which fills a rosy shell. 
And thus the Infinite Ideal 
Of perfect Beauty, (only real 
In Him and through Him, pure conception 
Too exquisite for our perception,) 
He hath translated, giving us such lines 
As we can trace, 
In mountain grandeur and in lily grace, 
In sunset, cloudland, or soul-moulded face, 





Such alphabets and signs 


As we, His little ones, may slowly, softly read, 


Supplying thus a deep, true spirit-need. 


What know we more? One thought He hath ex- 
pressed 
In that great scheme 
Of which we, straining, catch a glimpse or gleam 
In light or shadow ;—scheme embracing all, 
Star-system cycles and the sparrow’s fall ;— 
Scheme all-combining, wisest, grandest, best. 
We call it Providence. And each may deem 
Himself a tiny cenire of that thought ; 
For how mysteriously enwrought 
Are all our moments in its folds of might, 
Our own horizon ever bounding 
And yet not limiting, but still surrounding 
Our lives, while reaching far beyond our quickest 
sight. 
O thought of consummated harmony ! 
Each life is one note in that symphony, 

Without which were its cadence incomplete : 
Yet each note complex, formed of many a reed ; 
And each reed quivering with vibrations passing 

count, 
And each vibration blending 
In mystic trinities ascending 
Through weird harmonics that recede 
Into the unknown silences, or meet 
In clashing thrills unanalyzed, and mount 
In tangled music, yet all plain and clear 
Unto the Master’s ear. 
O thought of consummated melody 
And perfect rhythm ! though its mighty beat 
Transcend angelic faculty, 
And though its mighty bars 
May be the fall of worlds, the birth of stars, 
Its measure—all eternity— 
One echo, calm and sweet, 
Our clue to this great music of God’s plan, 
Sounds on in ever-varying repeat— 
Glory to God on high, peace and goodwill to man! 


What have we more? Scan we the blinding blaze 
Of the refulgent rays 
Outpouréd from the Very Fount of Light ? 
One thought of God in undiluted splendour 
Flashed on our feeble gaze, 
Were never borne by mortal sight, 
He knew it, and He gave, 
In mercy tender, 
All that the soul unwittingly doth crave, 
All that it can receive. He robed 
In finite words the sparkles of His thought, 
The starry fire englobed 
In tiny spheres of language, shielding, softening thus 
The living, burning glory. And He brought 
Even to us 
This strange celestial treasure that no prayer 
Had asked of him, no ear had heard, 
Nor heart of man conceived. He laid it there, 
Even at our feet, and said it was His Word. 
O mystery of tender grace ! 
We find 
God’s thoughts in human words enshrined, 
God’s very life and love with ours entwined. 
All wonderingly from page to page we pass, 
Owning the darkening yet revealing glass ; 
In every line we trace, 
In fair display, 
Prismatic atoms of the glorious bow 
Projected on the darkest cloud that e’er 
O’ergloomed the world that God had made so fair, 
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The rainbow of His covenant; each one 
Reflecting perfectly a sevenfold ray, 
Shot from the sun 
Of His exceeding love, 
Strong and serene above, 
Upon a tremulous drop of tearful life below. 


One thought, His thought of thoughts, awakes our 


song 
Of endless thanks and marvelling adoration 
More than aught else. For Providence, Creation, 
Ali He hath made and all He doth prepare, 
Thoughts grand and wise, and strong, 
Thoughts tender and most fair, 
Are pale beside the glory of salvation, 
Redemption’s gracious plan and glorious revelation :— 
The focus where all rays unite ; 
Each attribute arrayed in sevenfold light, 
Each adding splendour to the rest. 
The meeting blest 
Of His great love and foreseen human woe 
Struck forth a mighty fire, that sent a glow 
Throughout the universe ;—an overflow 
To the dim confines that none know 
Save He who traced them ; lit up gloriously 
The farthest vistas of Eternity ; y 
And, flooding heaven itself with radiance new, 
Revealed the heart of God, all-merciful, all-true. 


Thus are the thoughts of God made known to men. 
Yet is all revelation bounded 
First by its vehicle, and then 
By xs reception. Unseen things 
Remain unfathomed and unsounded, 
And hidden as the springs 
Of an immeasurable sea 
Because His thought, sublime and great, 
No language finds commensurate 
With its infinity ; 
And when compressed in any finite mould, 
*Tis but a fraction that the mind of man 
Receiveth. For we hold 
But what we span, 
We only see 
What feeble lenses and weak sight may scan. 
And thus a double lessening, double yeiling 
Of the unimagined glory of a thought of Him 
Who dwells between the cherubim ! 
First, suffering and paling 
By its necessitate transition 
From Infinite to Finite, for that all expression 
Is by its nature finite; then the vision 
ich angels might receive straightway, 
Unshorn of any ray, 
And hold in full possession, 
Must enter by the portal 
Of faculties sin-paralyzed and mortal ; 
And in the human breast’s low-vaulted gloom 
It finds no room 
For any high display. 


This is no guess-work. It is even so 
With our poor thoughts. For they are always more 
Than any form or language can convey. 
We know 
Things that we cannot say ; 
We soar, 
Where we could never map our flight. 
We see 
Flashes and colourings too quick and bright 
For any hand to paint. We meet 
Depths that no line can sound. We hear 
Strange far-off mental music, all too sweet, 





Too great for any earthly instrument ; 
Gone, if we strive to bring it near. 


For who that knows 
The sudden surging and the startling throes 
Of subterranean soul-fires with no vent, 
That seek an Etna all in vain ;— 
Or the slow forming of some grand, fair thougit, 
With exquisite lingering outwrought, 
Only to melt before the touch of effort or of pain :— 
(Like quivering rose-fire ’neath a filmy veil 
In mountain dawn, 
That grows all still and pale 
When the transparent silver is withdrawn.) 
Oh! who that knows but owns the meagre dower 
Of poor weak language married to thought’s royal 
power— 
Oh! who that knows but needs must own, 
If it be thus 
Even with us, 
Groping and tottering alone 
Around the footstool of His throne, 
With limited ideas and babe-like powers, 
What must it be with Him, whose thoughts are not 
as ours! 


And now 
We only bow, 
And gaze above 
In raptured awe and silent love ; 
For mortal speech 
Can never reach 
A word of meetly-moulded praise, 
Nor one glimpse of the blesséd rays, 
Ineffable and purely bright, 
Outflowing ever from the Unapproachéd Light. 


They say there is a hollow, safe and still, 
A point of coolness and repose 
Within the centre of a flame, where life might dwell 
Unharmed and unconsumed, as in a luminous shell, 
Which the bright walls of fire enclose 
In breachless splendour, barrier that no foes 
Could pass at will. 


There is a point of rest 
At the great centre of the cyclone’s force, 
A silence at its secret source ;— 
A little child might slumber undistressed, 
Without the ruffle of one fairy curl, 
In that strange central calm amid the mighty whirl. 


So, in the centre of these thoughts of God, 
Cyclones of power, consuming glory-fire,— 
As we fall o’erawed 
Upon our faces, and are lifted higher 
By His great gentleness, and carried nigher 
Than unredeeméd angels, till we stand 
Even in the hollow of His hand. 
Nay, more ! we lean upon His breast— 
There, there we find a point of perfect rest 
And glorious safety. There we see 
His thoughts to usward, thoughts of peace 
That stoop in tenderest love; that still increase 
With increase of our need ; that never change, 
That never fail, or falter, or forget. 
O pity infinite ! 
O royal mercy freg ! 
O gentle climax of the depth and height 
Uf God’s most precious thoughts, most wonderful, 
most strange ! 
«For I am poor and needy, yet 
The Lord Himself, Jehovah, thinketh upon me !” 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 
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ANDREW 


CHAPTER V. 


** It is not in the shipwreck or the strife 
We feel benumbed, and wish to be no more, 
But in the after- silence on the shore, 
When all is lost except a little life.” 


F E W 
weeks 
after Dr. 
R a m- 
say's pa- 
ralytic 
stroke, I 
was seat- 
ed by his 
couch, 
having 
come to 
pay my 
usual 
evening 
“iea t 
During 
the first 
days of 
his ill 
ness, J 
had _ne- 
ver left 
him day or night. It was a sorrowful privi- 
lege to keep those nightly vigils beside 
the man who had, for so long a time, 


been the object of my distant boyish wor- | 


ship, and to move familiarly about.in that 
house which I used to regard with as much 


| reverence as ever devout pilgrim gazed at the 


niche that enshrined his patron saint. Nor 
was my reverence at all diminished as I sat 
by the helpless man, and ministered to his 
wants; rather, indeed, was it placed on a 
more secure footing as I listened to those 


| records of his past life, told during sleepless 


hours when the “ light of other days ” seemed 


| to flicker round him, the old ashes rekindling 








fitfully and revealing pictures of the past, half 
forgotten during busier years. 

It gives me a thrill of pleasure even now 
to think that’ he liked to have me with-him, 
accepting any service I was able to render 
with that unaffected simplicity which can 
receive as well as give with graciousness. 

Dr. Ramsay knew very well that his work 
was done, and felt that this living death would 
shortly be followed by that “ great experience 
of all experiences” which it foreshadowed. 

“Time was, Andrew, when I would have 


hailed death as a long-sought boon, but now | 
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I feel it to be a selfish wish to long to go,” | 
he said, one night when we were beguil-; 
ing sleepless hours by conversation, as was | 
frequently the case. ‘You see, I was just | 
beginning the world again, in a way, Andrew. | 
All my savings went when that East Bank | 
failed—all that I meant as a provision for | 
that child Alice, my ward. When I die, she | | 
will be almost penniless. Her father was in | 
an expensive regiment, and was never able | 
to live on his pay, you see.” This fact I had | 
already learnt from public gossip, and also | 
the additional one that his elder brother | 
more than once paid his debts. 

“Poor child! She is so young, so wilful, 
so unfit to rough the world—so like her | 
mother,” he murmured sadly ; and presently | 
he added, “ Her home will be with my sister, | 
of course; but Barbara never had sympathy | 
with young people, and there is an old pre- 
judice in her mind against Alice’s mother 
which prevents her doing the child justice. 
And then she has left her money in another 
direction. So, you see, Andrew, there are 
strong ties to life even for a poor hulk like 
me; 

I only answered “‘ Yes” in arepressed tone , 


| of voice. 


“It’s really too bad to be troubling you | 
with all these stories of mine,” he added, after | 
a pause. I cannot understand my doing it; | 
it’s a thing I was never given to. It must | 
be your own fault, Andrew. You are such a | 
sympathetic listener.” | 

Presently the sick man fell asleep, as he 
generally did in those early morning: hours, | 
and then I usually followed his example. 
But on that night sleep did not come.to me. 
I sat in the arm-chair by the fading fire, | 
filled with tumultuous thoughts and hopes 
suggested by the recent conversation. Alice | 
would be poor and.without a protector when | 
that brave heart ceased to beat. Could it 
then be possible ‘that I might one day be her 


.| protector? Might that dream-like love-fancy | 


of mine yet become a reality? Of wealth,I | 
had. abundance now, thanks to Uncle Ro- 
bert’s golden successes. Alice would want 
for nothing that money could buy ; and, if I 
had missed those graces of manner which 
Walter had gained—why, did not Alice say 
only the other day in reference to somebody 
that she hated sleek-mannered men? Could 
I then dare to hope that she might love a 
rough one ? 

The clear, cold morning light came stealing 
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in, shimmering on the oak-panelled walls and | | Sor one and for all, as yet. But there’s no 
the dark furnishings of the doctor’s bed-! saying, my boy, they might be diverted into 
room, and making visible a tall portrait of | particular channels, eh, ~ Andrew ! !” and the 
one of the Ramsay ancestors which hung | doctor looked encouragingly towards me, as 





| you?” was the sick man’s kindly greeting as 


above the chimney-piece. The haughty eyes | 
of the antique befrilled dame seemed fixed on 
me with searching indignation at my daring | 
to hope, even in its days of fading fortunes, 
to wed a daughter of that house. 

And so I vainly tried to put away my 
hope from me as presumptuous ; but it would | 
always come back to my mind with renewed | 
strength. At length, one day, I stood on | 
the familiar steps, having resolved that before 
my nightly visit was over, I should hear from 
Dr. Ramsay’s lips whether, in any combina- 
tions of favourable circumstances, he would 
consent to receive me as his relative. I had 
turned my back on the portrait of the haughty 
old lady, feeling glad that she could not 
descend from her frame, to take part in-the 
family counsels of that evening. 

“ Well, my faithful nurse, how. goes it with 





I seated myself by his couch. ‘ You’ve been | 


he noticed my crest-fallen appearance. 

“ As for being a Ramsay, and all that sort 
of thing, you may have to fight that battle 
with Aunt Bab, but never with me. I cannot 
help you, boy,” he added, holding out his 
hand ; but if you win Alice, I shall have no 
more honoured kinsman than Andrew Gray. 
Don’t be too sanguine, though, and don’t 
be in a hurry. See you use 


‘ Every wily train 
A lady’s fickle heart to gain.’ 


There now, she’s singing in the drawing- 
room; go and turn the leaves, Andrew!” 
said the doctor with an amused though 
kindly laugh. 

“ But I came to finish that new volume of 
Macaulay, and we haven’t even got the book 
from the shelf yet,” I said, rising to fetch it. 

‘My dear boy, give me Macaulay and my 
spectacles. Now, raise that reading desk, 





| good to the helpless man, Andrew—kind as | will you ?>—there, that will do. Now, Andrew, 


/ nothing from you about yourself and your | 


my own son might have been, if I had one. | leave me to the history of the past, and you 
But I wads just thinking to-day, I’ve heard | go and weave a little bit of your own life 





| prospects for an age—though you've listened 
o to] J 


| know Walter flourishes, and is on the way to | 


so patiently to many a chronicle of mine. I 


a fellowship, but I should like to know a| 


” 


little about you, my: boy, before I go ;” and 
the still living hand was laid kindly on my 


; arm. 


One might imagine that Dr. Ramsay had | 


so far divined my thoughts, and wished to 
make it easy for me to speak to him on the 
subject which lay nearest my heart. But it 
was net so. “I had no idea of this, An- 
drew,” he said gravely, after I had given all 
my hopes and fears into his keeping. 

His voice trembled, and he looked anxiously | 
at me as he continued. “It was thoughtless | 
of me, very thoughtless. But Alice is ‘such a 
child, ‘and I never noticed anything on your 
side. You must forgive a stupid old bachelor | 
like me, Andrew,” he said, smiling faintly, 
and then he lay ‘silent for several mmutes. 
Every second seemed an hour, but perhaps | 
he might return to the subject. Surely he | 
| did not mean to dismiss it as unworthy of 
| further notice. 

Presently he roused himself, and turning 
on his couch, he said, as he looked kindly at 
me, “You say you’ve no idea what Alice’s | 
feelings may be? Well, she does distribute 
her smiles pretty equally, you see, they seem 








chronicle. You have my blessing, 
| But as I looked back, when I was leattne 
| the room, I noticed that the spectacles still 
lay on the “ History of England ;” and Dr. 
Ramsay’s eyes were closed, while his lips 
moved as if in prayer. 

So it came to pass that Alice and I stood 
together in the rosy dawn of new love, just 
as the last sunset rays of Dr. Ramsay’s life 
were fading into night. He was so happy 
in our new happiness, not seeming to feel his 
twilight hour to be sad; for was not light 
breaking for him on the other side, a morning 
| rising without clouds? And so he lay in his 

half-life, patiently waiting till the day broke 
| and the shadows fled away, and this faithful 
servant entered into the joy of his Lord. 
During Dr. Ramsay’s illness I had left 
| Aragon Villa and gone to live with an old 
college friend, whose lodgings were near the 
| doctor’s house. 
| I confess it was with a new feeling of interest 
that I returned to my lonely dwelling after Dr. 
Ramsay’s death. The solitary rooms and the 
obtrusively shining furniture certainly looked 
| cheerless enough ; but then had I not the 
| vision before me of a presence which would 
| transform those empty rooms? I smiled to 
think of the change which Alice’s dainty fingers 
would make, and in my imagination peopled 


|each corner with her small belongings. I 
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frequently heard Miss Barbara complain that 


Alice had a shocking habit of littering her 
things about on every table and chair ; but 
to me each scattered trifle seemed like a 
oem. 


Uncle Robert received the news of my | 
engagement with the greatest good humour, | 


evincing his satisfaction with the step I had 
taken by gleeful rubbing of his hands and 
playful pokes of his walking-stick. 
you've looked pretty high, my boy,” he con- 


tinued, after his first outburst was over. ‘‘Good | 
I remember when | 


old family, the Ramsays. 
the doctor took that provincial practice people 


| wondered. Such a pretty little miss she is 
Saw her the other day stepping out of | 
the carriage with that stiff old piece her aunt | 
—she didn’t guess I was to be her uncle. | 


too. 


Eh, Andrew?” And then followed another 


| playful poke at me with his walking-stick, and | 
Uncle Robert hurried off to catch his train ; 


for we were standing on the railway platform 
when this conversation took place. 

I did not tell him that I expected another 
arrival by the south train just as he left, for I 
did not think a meeting between the comer 
and the goer would have been pleasant to 
either. My brother Walter had sent me a 


telegram that morning to tell me that he was | 
I knew that | 


coming north to pay me a visit. 
it would not be a mutual gratification for 


uncle and nephew to meet, so I bade Uncle | 


Robert good-bye, and crossed the platform to 
wait for the train from the south, which I did 
not think was quite due. But a moment after | 
I heard my name called by a voice which 
had been music to me as long as I can re- 
member, and turning, I saw Walter’s tall | 
figure coming towards me waving one hand, | 
while in the other he carried his travelling | 
wraps. 

Very soon we were seated together in my 
new drawing-room at Aragon “Villa, and I 
looked with a questioning glance on the face 
I loved so well. We had not met for two 


5 Glad 


| dered, as I glanced across to him from the end 


| of the unnecessarily spacious dining-table, as 
| we sat at our meal. Why did he say with sucha 
| bitter laugh that I was a lucky fellow when I 
told him of Uncle Robert’s recent mercantile 
successes and my share in them? Surely he 
could not grudge me that. Or was it, after 
| all, the story, familiar to restless hearts since 
| the days of Solomon, that, like all things 
under the sun, these academic successes had 
proved vanity’ and vexation of spirit ? 
Was it for contemptuous sneers like these 
that I had once poured my life hopes like 
wine on his floor ? and did the crowning of a 
man’s desires leave him like this, I wondered, 
as I watched, later in the evening, the restless 
figure that paced up and down the dining- 
room, and listened to him as he stopped occa- 
sionally to examine one of the new furnishings, 
making some remark, which felt to me as if it 
had a sting in it, about my “ swell house,” and 
the contrast between it and his Cambridge 
quarters? 
And I too, as I caught a glance of myself 
in one of my shining mirrors, might have 
drawn a contrast between my own stiff ungain- 
liness of manner and form, and the nameless 
grace which belonged to every gesture of 
Walter’s. Even in this restless mood he 
looked winning and beautiful, and I could not 
help following him wistfully with my gaze 
as he wandered about the room, thinking 
| sadly of the closed eyes that would have 
gazedon him to-night with such maternal pride 

| and fondness. 

| As the evening wore on Walter became 

| more like his old ‘self, and we sat round the 
fire talking of boyish days—of our gentle 

| father, who was such a shadowy memory to 
us now—of our brave mother, who had, till 
| the last, fought for us so stoutly the battle of 
| life. 

| One result of my brother's restless, strange 
mood was, that I could not find an opportu- 
| nity of telling him of my engagement. I 





years, which had been eventful for both of| resolved to reserve it for a time when I 


us. The past month had been full of honour | 
for Walter. He stood high in the Wrangler’s 
list, and had been elected to a Fellowship in 
his college—that goal which seemed so golden 
to us in bygone days. I could see that vistas 
of success, and even fame, were opening for 
him in the daysto come. I was not long in dis- 


covering, however, that, in spite of all these | 


prospects, Walter seemed restlessand unhappy: | 
his face wore a dissatisfied expression, which | 
was quite new to it, as I questioned and con- 
gratulated him on his recent successes. What 
could be the cause of this restlessness, I pon- 


| might hope to find more sympathy from him 
than to-night. And-when he had been in- 
| troduced to my betrothed, I felt I might be 
| quite sure of his warm approval. I smiled 
to think how I should enjoy their meeting, 
and how pleased Alice would be to see, at 
last, “‘ that historical person, Walter,” as she 
used to call him. 

When I went to my office on the morning 
after Walter’s arrival, I found an urgent letter 
from Uncle Robert, written after he had 
reached home on the previous evening. He 
wished me to set out immediately on a journey 
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to Spain, on business connected with his new | such a nice friend for him in my absence, 
mines. and I feared he might find Aragon Villa 
After a hurried call on Alice to explain my | rather a dull place, for his Cambridge friend 
sudden start,"I drove to Aragon Villa, to get | had not been able to join him, and Walter 
my portmanteau ready for the journey and to | had for so long been a stranger to his native 
see Walter. It was arranged that he should | town that he had few ties and interests. I | 
ask one of his Cambridge friends to bear him | attempted more than once to write him a | 
company, and keep possession of my house | letter telling him of my engagement, and 
till my return. asking him to go and introduce himself to 
I remained for one night with Uncle Robert | Alice; but the recollection of his disturbed 
on my way south, as he wished personally to | state of mind made me unwilling to obtrude 
explain to me the details of the mining | my own happiness; and sonone of my letters 
business, which he had hitherto kept in his | on the subject were ever sent to him. 
;own hands. Before I left him next day| What could be the cause of his unhappi- | 
there came to me a delicious letter from |} ness, I wondered more and more. To me, 
Alice as a companion for my onward journey. | he appeared the most fortunate of men. | : 
There was also a little mysterious*note from | His university career had been brilliant. He | 
Walter, asking me to forgive him for having | had many friends, and among them were | 
been so bitter and discontented, to all ap- | those whom any man might be proud to rank 
pearance, on the previous evening, and telling | among his associates. ‘The fellowship which 
me that he would explain the cause of it all | he had gained lifted him above all anxiety | 
when I returned, regretting that he had not | about earning his bread. He talked of going 
done so before I went away. I wished he | to the bar, and with his clear head and grace- 
had; and the remembrance of his restless | ful address might he not win his way even to 
face haunted me as I wandered through | fame? What more could a man want, I 
sunny southern lands. thought, as I sat in the little wooden office at 
UncJe Robert’s possessions in Spain con- | the lead mines, and went over the columns of 
sisted of a lead mine, which lay in one of the | figures in preparation for the yearly balance- 
northern provinces. A fortune had been sunk | sheet. The balance was all on the right side, 
in those mines by the former owner, and just | to be sure, and Uncle Robert was making me 
when he was hoping that, at last, he might reap | a rich man along with himself; but I think I 
some return, he died, and they fell into my | gave my last sigh there and then, over my | 
uncle’s hands. They were bought by himfrom | forgotten classics and the vanished dreams of 
the widowof the last owner, foracomparatively | my youth. Just at that moment a letter 
small sum, being valued at the rate of past | from Alice was brought to me, the first I had | 
yearly returns. She knew that her husband | received since I reached Spain. As I read | 
had reckoned them worth a much larger sum, | it I felt that all I had given up on the 
and Uncle Robert knew that they were | northern sea-beach on that day long ago was | 
worth more too; but the widow had eight | more than returned to me again in Alice’s | 
children to provide for, and wanted to realise | love ; and I rejoiced and was satisfied. 
immediately any capital she could, and so it| After my business at the mines was finished 
happened that in the course of a year Mr.| I took a little holiday among the Pyrenees, | 
Robert Spark found himself a very rich man. | visiting many a lovely nook, which was made 
The frequent journeys of inspection to his | lovelier to me by the thought that here I would | 
new possession rather wearied him, however, | bring Alice—my bride ; for no spot on earth | 
after the novelty was past, and he had told} could be a more perfect abode for new-| 
me some time before that he meant to delegate | wedded happiness. 
the next visit of inspection to me. It was a| At last I turned my steps homewards, and | 
mission I felt nothing loath to undertake, for I | felt once more the “ dewy meadowy morning 
longed to see the world beyond our northern | breath” of my native land thrill through my | 
sea-girt town, if only the summons to go had | veins witha strange delight after this my firts 
come at a time when my life was more empty | absence from it. 
than it happened to be then. It was trying} The doctor’s house lay in the way between 
to have to forego, for weeks, my daily visit to | the railway station and Aragon Villa. As I 
the doctor’s house—for so it was still called,'| drove home, I hesitated whether I should 
though the master was no longer there. Ij run up the steps to see Alice for a moment, 
regretted much that I had not been able to | travel-stained though I was ; but on further 
introduce Walter to the pleasant precincts | reflection, I felt that I should be sure to be 














before I went away. Alice would have been | tempted to prolong my visit, if I went at all ; 
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and I thought of poor Walter, sitting solitary 
within the shining Venetian shades, and how 
glad he would be to hear my unexpected | 
footsteps, for I had arrived a few days earlier | 
than I intended ; so I drove straight to Aragon 
Villa. 

I was met by my housekeeper, an ancient | 
dame who took a severe though heartfelt 
interest in me, having known me since I was | 
a small boy. 

*“‘ Preserve’s a’, Maister Andra, is this you ?” 
was her salutation. “We werna expeckin’ | 
you the nicht—none o’s, I’m thinkin’.” 

“ Well now, Tibbie, that’s hardly what one | 
would call a hearty welcome home,” I replied | 
laughingly, as I laid my wraps in the hall, and | 
walked into the dining-room to look for | 
Walter. | 

“Ye’re lookin’ for Maister Walter, I dar- | 
say ; but ye’ll nae fin’ him there, I’se warrant. | 
He's no been muckle intil the hoose this 
while,” said Tibbie, following me into the 
dining-room. 

“He's well, I hope?” I asked uneasily ; 
for I remembered his haggard expression 
when I saw him last. 

‘** Hooh ay, he’s weel eneuch, I’se warrant, 
and brisk eneuch. He lookit it, onyway, 
when he skippit down the steps no lang 
syne,” and then she paused ; and, looking at | 
me sharply from beneath her grey over-hang- 
ing eyebrows, she added, “ Dr. Ramsay's 
auld boddie o’ a man cam roun’ wi’ a notie 
til him, and I'll be boun he didna lingger 
lang after him.” 

“‘ Mitchell! the Ramsays’ servant, do you 
mean?” I exclaimed in an astonished tone, 
for. I wondered what his mission could be, 
knowing that Walter had as yet no acquaint- 
ance with the Ramsay household. 

““ Ay, jist Mutchell. He’s been back and 
fore gey often this whilie, wi’ sma’ noties,” 
continued Tibbie, nodding her head mysteri- 
ously. 

I had some reason to suspect that my old 
housekeeper was in possession of the secret 
of my engagement to Alice Ramsay. I knew 
that she had once got a glimpse of a miniature 
which I had left on my table by mistake, and 
I felt sure that it would be a most unwelcome 
piece of news for the old woman when she 
required to be told officially; and the fre- 
quent appearance of the Ramsay servant, of 
which she spoke so indignantly, had probably 
roused her suspicions still more. It was 
evident that, somehow or other, Walter had 
foregathered with the Ramsay’s, and I had 
probably formed the bond for a speedy ac- 





quaintanceship, which the frequent notes 


would indicate. Tibbie evidently inferred 
that matters were coming to a crisis, and 
that her reign was short ; and I began rather 
to dread the old woman’s garrulous indigna- 
tion, when I should have to tell her of the 


| coming of the new mistress. 


As I ate my solitary dinner, I pondered 
over the most likely circumstances of Walter 
meeting Alice, feeling rather disappointed, 
on the whole, that I had not been the 
medium of their introduction. And though 
Alice’s gracious frankness would be sure to 
win Walter, yet I feared he would think it 
strange and unbrotherly that I should have 
kept my secret. from him. 

When I rang the bell, after having finished 
dinner, instead of my usual attendant obey- 
ing the call, Tibbie appeared. After she had 
cleared away the things, she still stood hover- 
ing about as if she had something she wanted 
to say, and I had an uncomfortable feeling 
that the time was come when I must divulge 
the news of the coming mistress. 

Presently the old woman came and stood 
close beside me, and, to my surprise, laid her 
old withered hand on my arm. “ Maister 
Andra,” she said, in a hoarse, trembling 
voice, “it wés a cauld kin’ o’ a welcome 
hame that I gied til ye, but ’deed my hert’s 
warm eneuch gin ye could see intilt,” and 


| the tears rolled down the wrinkled cheeks. 


“‘Jist ye tak a step doun til the doctor’s, 
when ye’re a little restit, and tak a look at 
fat’s gaen on there. Waes me, Maister An- 
dra, there’s aheap o’ wolfs i’ the warl’; and 
there’s aye bonnie ewe lambies to be stown 
awa,’ and, wiping her face with her apron, 
she nodded mysteriously as she hobbled 
slowly away. 

There was no mistaking the old woman’s 
meaning. She evidently fully understood 
and most generously accepted the relation 
in which I stood to Alice Ramsay; and 
somehow or other the idea had got into her 
queer old head to be jealous of Walter, 
fancying that he was poaching on my pre- 
serves. 

I laughed to think how merrily we would 
discuss old Tibbie’s dark suspjcions in the 
pleasant drawing-room that evening, or would 
Walter and Alice be good enough friends for 
that yet, I wondered. Perhaps I should be 
obliged to reserve the joke till we were 
alone; and I longed to hear Alice’s merry 
laugh as I described the witch-like old wo- 
man’s queer idea. 

I felt sorry at the remembrance of poor 
old Tibbie’s evident distress, and half in- 
clined to call her up again, and assure her 
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that such fears on my behalf were quite mis- 
placed. I went up-stairs to perform a careful 
toilette, and, after taking from my portmanteau 
some Moorish jewels which I had brought 


| as a present for Alice, I hurried smilingly 
| down the steps of my new villa towards 


| the drawing-room. 


| tones, and stood smiling with my hand on 
| the curtain for a moment. 


| And there followed a low, murmuring sound 
| of caresses. 


= 


the doctor’s house to unravel the mystery 
which seemed to disturb poor Tibbie’s peace 
of mind so much. 

“ All right, Mitchell, I'll find my way to 
They are there, I sup- 
pose ?” I said, as I sprang across the hall, 
and got in front of the old servant, whose 
slow steps did not suit my eagerness. 
Nothing loath to be saved a journey up- 
stairs, Mitchell hobbled away to the pantry. 

Since Dr. Ramsay’s death Miss Barbara 
and Alice had inhabited the smaller drawing- 
room, into which I walked gaily, expecting 
to find them there. It was empty and dark, 
however, and I turned to go down-Stairs 
again to the library, where I thought I should 
most probably find the inmates, though 
Mitchell had said they were to be found in 
the drawing-room ; but such a mistake on 


last the cool sea-breeze fan my fevered 
brow. I had reached the beach, and paused 
in my flight only when I stood on the white 
line that divided it from the waves. The 
moon was up now, and shimmered on the 
| level sands, which rose into undulating downs, 
| with sharp ridges that gleamed along the 
| coast as far as the eye could reach. Not 
since that November night years before had 
I seen those sands lying in the clear chilly 
moonlight, and past memories came crowd- 
ing up to heighten the present pain. These 
cold sandy ridges seemed as if they were des- 
tined to be for me a kind of temple for 
sacrifice—a Mount Moriah, whither I was 
summoned to come and lay down one after 
another the precious things that were my 
very own. 

Was it for such an ending as this that I had 
given up to Walter my hard-earned right to 
all that now gave him the power to win a 
woman’s heart, and that woman my betrothed? 
Oh, maddening thought! People talked of 
broken hearts—why did mine not break now ? 
why should it go on beating any more? I 








his part was not to be wondered at, for 
Alice had long since discovered him to be | 
in his dotage. 

A heavy crimson curtain divided the small | 
from the larger drawing-room, which was | 
seldom used ; but I fancied that I heard voices | 
there to-night. I recognised Walter’s familiar 


There was Alice’s 
voice too; it was sweet to hear it after a 
month’s silence. I paused for an instant 
before I pushed aside the curtain, prompted, 
I think, by that remnant of boyish mischief, 
the pleasure of giving a surprise. 

And this was what I heard as I stood there 
—you shall have every word :—“ Do I love 
Andrew, your brother? Why, he’s as cold 
and hard as granite—not like my Walter.” 


asked myself as I looked hungrily at the 
white waves curling at my feet, and out on 


| the deep rolling waters of the cold North Sea. 


Could I not find rest there ?—lawful rest for 
a fate such as mine? Might not the poor 
broken spirit return to Him who gave it 
through those waves that seemed like friendly 
beckoning arms the longer I stood gazing at 
them ? 

O God, who stillest the raging of the 
waters, I thank thee that Thou didst still the 
storm that surged in my poor heart that night, 
that Thou didst free me from the wild 
temptation by saying to me in words which 
I could hear even in that forlorn hour, “I 
have made, and I will bear.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


_ “ Some lives are like sonatas, the saddest, slowest part 1s 
in the middle.” 





I listened no more. Hardly knowing what 
I did, I turned and crept away down-stairs, | 


reeling down those familiar steps into the | 


street drunken, though not from wine, but 
with the anguish of despair. 

It was an evening late in spring. The 
lamps were newly lit along the street, and 
their glare mingling with the scarcely faded 
daylight made a concealing haze, which threw 
its mantle over the outcast man. Kind 
mother Nature had not forsaken me, I felt 
gratefully, as I crept along the familiar streets 
with as great fear of recognition as if I had 
the price of blood on my head, and felt at 


THE wild mental conflict raged all night as 
I wandered along the beach. When morning 
dawned I found myself far from the familiar 
sands, though still near the sea. I had strayed 
| into the pier of a little port, from which trad- 
ing-vessels made short coasting journeys with 
| their various cargoes. Hanging listlessly 
| about, I watched a little brig which had just 
| been laden, and was ready to set sail. 
| The crew were busy with their early work ; 
and as I listened to their cheery laughter and 
felt the dewy morning air on my hot cheek, 
there crept already into my heart a feeling of 
| thankfulness that I was still in God’s sweet 
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world where day follows darkness, and God 
is the Lord of both. 

Then suddenly I remembered that I must 
go on somewhere—anywhere. I rose from 
my seat on the coil of rope where I had been 
| seated as I watched the brig’s preparations, 
jand looked wearily about to try to discover 
which of the inland roads would lead me 
| farthest from familiar scenes. 

The skipper, a hearty-looking man, whose 
square chest was broadened by his thumbs 





| stuck in the sleeves of his pilot coat, stood on | 
| deck, and between the pauses of his noisy com- | 
mands given to the crew, cast some specula- | 


tive glances on me. Seeing probably that I 
was an aimless wanderer, he came forward 
and shouted to me as I was about to move 
' away, “ Like to have a sail, sir? Fine cal- 
|ler breeze. She’s a tidy little brig as you 
| could wish. You're welcome to step in, 
| sir.” 
| Before I knew it, I was already on deck, 
| partaking of his kindly hospitality and listen- 
| ing with a mechanical sort of interest to his 
' nautical talk. 
Two days and nights I spent with those 
| hearty seamen, so full of genial humanity, so 
contented with their toiling lot on the waters, 
| and so fearless for the future. As I watched 
|them at their work on deck, pulling the 
rough ropes with cheerful chorus, or dragging 
the barrels of cargo, I could not help thinking 
| of the possible future of some of those strong 
sinewy pairs of hands, of the time when they 
might helplessly “toss with tangle and with 
shells.” And this daily routine was all the 
| life they had ever known, all that they would 
| ever know till the starless night when their 
floating home might go down among the 
black waters. Would any of them recognise 
| the hand of a friend when those curling waves 
' gathered them in their embrace, and bid them 
sleep on their bosom, I wondered, glancing 
questioningly at the weather-beaten faces, for 
I longed for some sympathy in my lonely 
sorrow. Had any one of them known what 
it was to have all the waves and billows of 
trouble go over their heads, so that the salt 
sea waves became a beckoning temptation— 
a sweeter rest than any pillow in the world? 
I thought not ; for the poet says truly,— 


“‘ No soul in which is healthful breath 
Hath ever truly longed for death.” 


At length we reached the port where the 
brig had to deposit her cargo. Then I took 
farewell of the friendly skipper, feeling a fresh 
link to the world as I felt the hearty clasp of 
\the weather-beaten hand, and met the kindly 
} 











| 
| glance of the deep blue sailor eyes. I almost 


fancied I could detect a pitiful light in them 
as he checked my thanks and bade me good- 
bye as if he fathomed somewhat of my trouble. 
God bless him for his kindly human heart, 
and if he has left the wandering ocean, may 
it be to rest in the light of the jasper sea 
above! 

After leaving the brig, I wandered inland, 
away from the tempting sea, among pleasant 
meadows with trickling brooks winding through 
them, woods bursting into green, scattered 
grey homesteads and quiet little hamlets. On 
I went through one long spring day in a sort 
of waking dream, not knowing or caring 
whither. When night came I found myself 
at the outskirts of a little village. I sat 
watching the sun as it sank peacefully behind 
a darkening mountain, and then for the first 
time during these terrible days a sense of 


weariness stole over me, and I longed for | 
Glancing across the mossy dyke on | 


sleep. 
which I had seated myself, I saw a pleasant 
half-cut field of hay, so I jumped the wall, 
and stretching my weary limbs among the 
sweet-scented hay, I very soon fell into the 
heavy sleep of sorrow. 

The sun was high next morning, and the 
larks had left me hours ago, the sleeping 
occupant of their usual quarters, to perform 
their daily duty, when I was at last awoke by 
a rustling sound among the hay, and looking 
up, I saw a kindly face peering rather curi- 
ously at me. ‘ Well, my friend,” a pleasant 
voice said, “since you were so near, I think 
you might have tried whether the manse 
guest-chamber was not a more comfortable 
sleeping abode than our hayfield.” 

I sat rubbing my eyes, and trying to recall 
my scattered senses, and to remember how I 
had come there. Presently I rose, and shak- 
ing off the stalks of hay that hung on my coat, 
I began to mumble an apology as I moved 
away. “No need for any apology. I’m only 
sorry that you have not had a more comfort- 
able bed,” continued the minister, for such 
he evidently was; and, as I looked at him 
I thought I had never seen a face in which 
serenity and geniality were so beautifully 
blended. 

“Sic saftness!” broke in another voice 
from behind. “ Til say the hayfield is at the 
service o’ ony vaggrant, and Brucie’s break- 
fast for the neist twa mornin’s fairly clappit 
doun.” 

The speaker was evidently the “ minister's 
man.” He stood scowling, with his scythe in 
his hand, resolved that I should not escape 
without some rebuke, since his master would 
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not administer it. “Ye may thank yer stars 
that ye werna cutit in twa bits wi’ this scythe. 
Wha wad hae thocht o’ fin’in’ a chiel wi’ 
dacent clathes on his back in siccan a place ; 
and then to be spoken til that saft like, jist 
as gin he had been sleepin’ intil his ain bed ?” 
snorted the minister’s man. 

“ Come, Sandy, your rheumatism is surely 
extra bad this morning, since your temper is 
so short,” said the minister in a soothing 
tone ; and then turning to me he continued 
courteously, “ Will you not come and have 
breakfast with us before you go? I’m sure 
Mrs. Ericson will be glad to see you. I 
presume you are a stranger to these northern 
latitudes, or you would not have been so 
foolish as to risk your life by sleeping out of 
doors at this season,” he continued, as he led 
the way through the farm-steading to a little 
rustic gate which opened into the garden. 

Many a time since then I have crossed the 
threshold of the hospitable manse of Norton, 
finding always a warm welome there; but 
never can I forget the sense of shelter and 
refuge I felt on that morning when I saw 
it first. Standing in the pretty trellised porch, 
interlaced with sweet-scented climbing plants, 
I looked dcross the pleasant terraced lawn, 
sheltered by. beltings of leafy trees from 
the dusty highway, and fragrant with newly 
flowered lilac and laburnam. On one side a 
path wound through the shrubbery which led 
to the little church, peeping from its bower 
of green; to’ the left, stretched the fields of 
the glebe, lying in the bright morning sun- 
shine. From.the cosy seat in the porch you 


haunts in the glen on its way to the sea. And 
through the trees you can catch a glimpse of 
the old white bridge, with its black piers, 
fixed in a sunshiny patch of shingle, where 
the village children love to play. Round it 
cluster the dwellings of the little hamlet, of 
which our school-house is one. Over the 
slope of the nearest hill a few scattered cot- 
tages are studded among the heather ; while 
beyond, as far as the eye can reach, blue, 
clustering mountains stand round, as if they 
were protecting this fair valley with a shelter- 
ing love. 

It was many weeks before I looked on this 
scene again after that morning. The darkened 
guest-chamber was my home for long days 
and nights, as I lay all unconscious, hovering 
at those gates which I had been longing to 
enter. It was those kindly stranger hands 
that nursed me, on whose care my only claim 
was that I had been found trespassing on 





can hear the ripple of the river as it winds | 
between its pleasant green haughs from wilder 


I leant on his arm, and sauntered with him 
along the sunny terrace in front of the manse, 


“there was a claim. 
and we took you in. 
kind of visitor people sometimes entertain 


tone. It makes me blush for shame even 





mine on that morning when I took my place 
at his table. I hear it but seldom now, how- 
ever. The minister and his wife have called 
me Andrew for the last twenty years. 

As we walked up and down the terrace 
Mr. Ericson told me of an event which had 


my delirium. The schoolmaster of the parish 
had died suddenly, while he was teaching his 
class, going from his long-occupied desk in 
| the school-house to that school to which the 
| Master calls his scholars when they have 
| learnt his lessons here. 





| He was mourned over by a generation of 


| peasant lads whom he had taught. Some 
| of them had left their mountain-girt valley, 
| and were reaping the fruit of many lessons 
| learnt from the schoolmaster which books 
| alone could never have taught. Some had 
| been helped by the painstaking efforts of this 
{humble scholar to higher scholarships than 
he had ever sought for himself. There was 
not a home in all the glen that did not miss 
| him, no father among his boys, who did not 
shake his head and say they would never see 
“his like” again. 


pleasant, book-lined little study, with sweet 
scents from the garden stealing in at the open 
window, a sudden thought crossed my mind. 
Could I not take the post which had become 
thus vacant? I should do my best to follow 
in the footsteps of the lamented schoolmaster, 
and the work would be a strange return to 
the loves of my youth. It was necessary that 
I should at once earn a living somehow, see- 
ing that the clothes which were on my back 
and the money that chanced to be in my 
pocket-book, with the Moorish jewels I had 
meant for Alice, was all that I possessed. 

It was a satisfaction to think that Uncle 
Robert would find his business books in 
good order, and the coal ‘agency could 
easily find another agent, though my uncle 
would be considerably disturbed by my sud- 
den disappearance. It was with almost a 
feeling of affection that I thought of the fussy, 





their grounds, I remarked to the minister, as | 


after I was well enough to creep about again. | 

“Nay, my friend,” Mr. Ericson replied, | 
You were a stranger, | 
And you know the | 


unawares, Mr. Black,” he added in a playful | 


now, when I hear him call me by that false | 
name, which, in my bitterness, I gave him as | 


happened in the little village when I lay in | 


As I lay. that afternoon, resting in the | 
































money-loving relative, who, after all, had, as 
far as his nature went, been true to me. 

The old housekeeper and Mitchell might 
possibly be able to disclose enough to ac- 
count sufficiently for my disappearance to 
Walter and Alice, and I should be safely 
buried here in remote Norton. But would 
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wondered,—to one who could bring no certi- 
| ficates of character, could not even venture 
to reveal his name. 
Hitherto Mr. Ericson had treated me with 
that generous courtesy which asks no ques- 
tions, however freely it may bestow confi- 
dences; but I felt sure that the minister 











the minister be willing to intrust the care of , would like to know a little of the history of 
his parish-schoo] to an unknown wayfarer, I | this mysterious stranger whom he had nursed 
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so tenderly. To tell him all, or indeed any- | seemed to invite the utmost confidence, and 
thing, I felt in that stinging freshness of pain | leaning on the window-sill among the roses 
to be impossible. I could only throw my- | and honeysuckle, I made my request. 
self on his continued confidence, and ask to} Before many weeks had passed, I took up 
be allowed to prove myself worthy of it. | my abode in the school-house, as the new 
Just as these thoughts were passing through | teacher. Twenty years have come and gone 
my mind, the minister appeared at the open | since then, children have grown to men, grey 
window. ‘The kindly face, that beamed from | hairs have whitened for the grave, young 
underneath the broad-brimmed garden hat | faces have grown worn and wrinkled with 
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suffering and sorrow, and, alas! sometimes 
sin. Many a change has gone on around me, 
but I am schoolmaster of Norton still. 
Since I watched the sun go down behind 
the mountains which encompass our little 
| valley, on that first “dark day of nothing- 
ness,” I have never seen it set anywhere else. 
| Others have come and gone, some taking 
farewell of their barren heath to seek richer 
homes, others only going for a short flight 
into the world beyond their mountains, and 
| coming back again to tell what they had seen 
}and heard there. But people say that the 
“maister” never takes a holiday, and they 
sometimes wonder why. Yet the “ maister” 
has his holiday, if they only knew it. Often 
when the work of the day is done, I wander 
forth with my dog, Treu, and climbing the 
hill behind the village, I stand and look 
across to the great plain which stretches 
away till it merges into the ocean. 
This glimpse of the blue sea, the only one 
which can be had from the glen, has a great 
| fascination for me. Many an evening Treu 
and I lie among the heather, watching its 
changing lights. It looks serene and blue, 
often from our distant resting-place, but I 
| know that hills of foam may be rolling over 
it somewhere, and wild winds soughing im 
its lonely caves. I oftem think, as I gaze 

across to the horizon line, that the blue-grey 

haze which our inland distance throws over 

the wild rolling waters is a fitting emblem of 
_ the softening veil which time has drawn across 
| 2 once tempestuous sorrow. 

This exiled life of mime has not been 
lacking in sweet human interests. Many a 
curly-headed lad I have watched, as a gar- 
dener nurses his tender plant, tending his 
earliest mental blossomings, till the fibres of 

learning strengthened and spread, and the 
eager boy merged into the earnest student. 
And once, with mingled feelings, I sent such 
| 2 one forth from his home in the glen to take 
| his place among those stately colleges and 
grey cloisters which I had once beheld, as 
Moses from Mount Pisgah, that “ land which 
he might not go up to possess.” And could 
any heart get hard or bitter with even the 
darkest memories in its closed chambers 
under such sunny influences as those of the 
manse parlour? The never-failing warm 
welcome, and pleasant, genial talk of the 
cheery hostess, have often chased away the 
creeping gloom that otherwise might have 
settled on the heart and brain of the solitary | 
schoolmaster. 
famine theirs have been the prophet’ s fingers, } 














Through these long years of | latest nov elty of three years ago, he crossed 


which have fed my cruse of human happi-| terraced garden, followed by his dog Treu. 





ness, so that it has not failed. ‘The stealthy 
day by day which turns men’s hair to grey,” 
has certainly told on Mr. and Mrs. Ericson 
since we first met. Weare getting old people 
now, but our friendship is still young in its 
freshness and charm. ‘The pleasant threads 





of daily intercourse have never been slackened 
since they were so strangely interwoven in 
the days when they gave such gracious kindly 
shelter to “that trespassin’ chiel,” as Sandy | 
designated me for many a day. | 
Indeed I could hardly have found time to | 
write this chronicle, which has been my even- | 
ing work for a week, had not the manse folks | 
been absent on their yearly holiday. They 
were more urgent than ever before, I think, 
that I should accompany them, and offered 
to extend their holiday beyond the quiet 
watering-place, where they generally went to | 
visit one of the world’s capitals, if I would 
but jom them. But I would not be persuaded 
to leave the school-house. I shall see no 
city till I behold that New Jerusalem, where 
the “former things shall have passed away,” 
and there my Alice, that love of mine, “ will 
bide, stored up for thee in heaven.” 
nf oe * 1 


Here the schoolmaster’s chronicle seems 





” | | 


to have been interrupted, and we do not find || 


any trace of its being afterwards resumed. 

To readers who have so far followed the 
story of Andrew Gray’s life, I shall be glad 
to share some fuller information which came to 
me strangely enough ; but which may account 
for the unfinished state of the manuscript. 

As the schoolmaster sat writing those last 
pages at the lozenge-paned window of the 
school-house parlour, a message was brought 
to him from the manse to say that Mr. and 
Mrs. Ericson had returned home, and hoped 
to see Mr. Black at tea as usual. 

“Noo, maister, yell jist haste ye and 
gang,” the landlady added as she conveyed 
the message. “Dm that glad the manse 
folks is hame. Ye’ve jist been blinterin’ ower 
that puckle papers, til ye’re mair like a ghaist 
than onything mortal.” 

The “maister” looked up with dreamy | 
eyes, possessed by the thoughts which he had 
been transcribing. But to hear that the 
minister and his wife had returned home was | 
delightful and unexpected news, for they had 
not been expected for another fortnight. He 
rose quickly, and, folding away his papers, he 
divested himself of his old School-house coat, 
and reclothing himself in the Norton tailor’s 


the village green, in the direction of the 
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They entered the manse grounds by the | 


church gate, which the schoolmaster usually | 
did, being fond of the shady walk which led 


| the side border of turf, with his arms still 


from the church through the manse garden. | 
Indeed, it was such a favourite haunt of his | 


that the minister had long since called it 
“ Andrew’s cloister,” and at one end there 
was a rustic summer-house, which he laugh- 
ingly called his “cell,” and a very pleasant 
retreat it had often proved during past years 
for the schoolmaster. 

He was walking slowly along this walk, his 
| hands crossed behind, his head bent slightly 
| forward, and his eyes fixed on the ground, 
' when a rustling sound among the bushes 
which fringed the walk caused him to look 
| up. A lady was coming towards him through 
the green arched boughs. ‘Thinking she was 
Mrs. Ericson, the schoolmaster hurried for- 
ward to meet her; but another glance sufficed 
to show him his mistake. “A lady visitor,” 
he muttered impatiently, and looked round 
to see if it was not possible for him to make 


his escape, for the schoolmaster was not a | 
by any means, as Mrs. Ericson | 
| band for twenty years.” 


“ Jadies’ man,” 
often remarked, though he and she were great 
friends. 


As the figure drew nearer it seemed so | 
slight and graceful that he felt amused to | 
have mistaken the stranger for his matronly | 


friend. ‘Ah, some poor soul in trouble, 
and these good Samaritans have taken her 
up, just as they took me,” he thought, glanc- | 
ing at the black dress and heavy mourning | 
veil which covered the face of the stranger, | 


as he stood on the turf at the side of the | 
happened to pass along the green cloistered 


Just at that moment Treu came running | walk on his way to the w veekl y prayer-meeting ; 


| 
and not unfrequently made no concealment | expected to tea at the manse. 
of his dislike ; but Treu’s admirersheld that his | down the short flight of steps which led from 
aggressions were always made in his master’s | the garden to the church precincts, he looked 
fancied defence, to whom he was devoted. | into “the summer-house where he heard voices. 


path to allow her to pass. 


up. His master lifted a threatening finger, | 
for he knew that the dog distrusted strangers, 


He accompanied him wherever he went, 
carrying some of his belongings in his mouth, 
and when no detached article was procurable, 
he walked beside, holding an end of his 
master’s coat. The bystander, who put me 
in possession of these facts, knew Treu well, 


| back, and, with a wail that re-echoed through 
| the green cloister, 


| know me? 


|} mute as 


| and hollow, said, “I know you, Alice Ram- 


| this is a wiser place than the hayfield in a 
frosty morning—and you have got a compa- 
| nion, and seem in slightly better spirits,” he 


and was not a little astonished to see him go | 


quietly towards the stranger, and with a low 
whine look up in her face, gathering the end 
of her:long black mantle in his mouth, a 
token of regard which had hitherto been 
reserved for his master alone. 


| 


I believe the schoolmaster did not notice | 


the strange coincidence then, though it was 
afterwards remembered by him. His atten- | 


| lives for so many years. 


tion was at the moment arrested by a quick 
gesture from the veiled lady as he stood on 


crossed behind. 
Suddenly two fluttering hands emerged 
from the black draperies, the veil was thrown 


Alice Ramsay stretched 


out her hands, crying, ‘‘ Andrew! don’t you 
why did you go 


Oh, Andrew, 
away ?” 

I am told that the schoolmaster stood for 
a moment with his arms still clasped behind, 
a statue. At last the white lips 
moved, and a voice that sounded far away 


say—why did you go away?” He paused 
for a moment, and then he raised his voice 
slightly as he asked, ‘‘ Where is your husband 
—my brother Walter—tell me where is he ?” 
and there was agony in his tone as he glanced 
at the black garments. 

“Walter—my husband—what do you 
mean?” faltered Alice, looking bewildered. 
“Why, he has been my cousin Conny’s hus- 


“ Oh, Andrew, why dd you go away ?” the 
voice again wailed out, and two trembling 
hands were laid helplessly on the school- 
master’s coat; for his arms were still clasped 
behind as if riveted with irons. But now, his 
still, worn face began to move convulsively, 
a glad light came into his eyes, and the spell- 
| bound hands were loosened at last, to clasp 
| those of his long-lost love. 

About an hour afterw ards, the minister 


for which he had been kept almost late by 
the non-appearance of two guests, who were 
Before going 


“Caught trespassing again, Andrew !—but 


said, smiling to the occupants, and then he 
turned down the little steps, and passing into 
church he called his peasant flock to give 
thanks to God whose mercy endureth for 
ever. 
Mr. Ericson, that evening, listened to the 
strange story in full, which had blighted two 


The restless air which Andrew noticed in 
Walter was owing to inward struggle, which 
| the young Cambridge Fellow had been under- 
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going. His fellowship had been won indeed ; 
but it had come to him with its radiance 
vanished, for was not Constance Gordon more 
to him than any fellowship in the world? 
They met at Cambridge, and had been 
engaged to each other for several months ; 
| but Walter fearing that his brother would be 
| shocked at the unwisdom of this step, con- 
cealed it from him. 

Alice Ramsay had little intercourse with 
her cousin after their school days were past, 
' and, indeed, they had never been very close 

friends. The cousins were very unlike each 
| other in character as well as in outward ap- 
| pearance, except in their tones of voice, which 

had a wonderful similarity, and if they hap- 
| pened to live together for any length of time 
| their tones became almost identical. Andrew 
Gray noticed this similarity of tones the only 
time that he had seen the cousins together, as 
he records in his chronicle. - 

On the day after Andrew left for Spain, 
Alice was not a little surprised to get a letter 
| from her cousin announcing a visit, and still 
| more surprised to hear from her, on the even- 
ing of her arrival, that she was engaged to 
Walter Gray, who was now living at Aragon 
Villa. He-had written saying that he was 
resolved to throw up his fellowship. with- 
out consulting his brother, whom he felt sure, 
| from the conversation they had on the even- 
ing of his arrival, would bitterly oppose the 
| step. He finished up by suggesting that they 
should go to the colonies and seek their for- 
tunes together there. And Conny declared her- 
self ready to go to the ends of the earth for his 
sake, as she sat talking over the fire with 
Alice on the night ofher arrival. In fact, she 
had hurried off to tell her all about it, she said, 
it was so difficult to put things in writing. It 
was very evident, too, that the hasty journey 
had been taken that she might keep a tryst 
with the guest at Aragon Villa, though Alice 
was urgently requested not to divulge the fact 
to the absent host in any of her frequent 
letters ; a request with which she had com- 
plied, thinking it harmless enough, since on 
| his return Andrew was to be told everything, 
and reintroduced to Constance Gordon as 
‘his future sister-in-law. And we know the 
| rest. 

Neither Mitchell, nor the old housekeeper 








at Aragon Villa, gave any clue regarding the 
mysterious disappearance. Before any one 
| began to get anxious, the old man had evi- 
dently forgotten the fact that he had admitted 
Mr. Gray on that particular evening. And 
| Tibbie, with a warped idea of faithfulness to 
her master, seemed carefully to have concealed 











every trace of his having unexpectedly re- 
turned, and she died shortly afterwards with | 
the secret undivulged. 

Long and eagerly did Walter search for | 
the missing brother among the mines of Spain 
and Portugal, and almost all over Europe, 
his uncle Robert’s purse proving an unfailing | 
source of supply for the expenses of the search. | 
But he never stumbled on the quiet nook, not 
a hundred miles distant from their native | 
town, where the village schoolmaster followed | 
his daily routine for twenty years. | 

Walter returned from his unsuccessful 
search with lines of sorrow on his face to | 
marry Constance Gordon, and make his | 
bread as he best could ; for his uncle Robert | 
would have none of him for a partner. And, 
when the old man died, a few years later, he 
left his large fortune to a public charity, with 
a clause in his will that in the event of his 
nephew Andrew being found, it was to be 
transferred to him. The charity board felt 
their bequest pretty secure, and in this they 
shared the opinion of people generally. 
“ Aunt Bab” died a year after Andrew Gray’s 
mysterious disappearance. She lived long 
enough, however, to change her mind regard- 
ing the destination of her money, which her 
brother had looked upon as unalterable. Her | 
niece became her sole heir. 

So Alice was left at one-and-twenty rich, 
beautiful, and free ; with a sad little romancein 
the back-ground, to besure, herinterested circle 
of friends allowed ; but, after all, only a pass- | 
ing episode which ought to be, by any well- | 
regulated feminine mind, quickly forgotten, | 
they also decided. An undesirable con- 
nection from the first, and the mystery which 
had gathered round it, made it more to be 
regretted than ever that Dr. Ramsay had 
consented to such an engagement. The | 
unfortunate young man had doubtless come 
to some terrible, untimely end. Or it was 
certain that he had been compelled to flee 
the country on account of some undiscovered 
misdeed ; the latter theory being generally | 
adopted by interested friends when they dis- 
cussed the matter over friendly cups of tea, 
with ejaculations of satisfaction that the 
doctor’s niece had not fallen a victim to such 
as he. And after a time mothers began to 
suggest to their sons that Miss Ramsay was | 
free, as well as rich and fair. But it soon 
became understood that, although in Alice’s | 
heart there was many a guest-chamber open | 
to warm and loyal friendship, there was one | 
door which had once opened to admit a life- | 
long love, and that chamber was still filled, | 
though it was only by a memory. Often, as 
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the years went on, it seemed almost certain 
to her that Andrew Gray could be no longer 
|in any part of God’s world; but whether or 


And on the evening before the wedding, 
one of his pupils ran home in great excite- 
ment to tell his brother, that if he would only 


come to the “‘ water-side,” he would:show him 
Mrs. Ericson met Alice Ramsay at a sea-| the “maister daunderin’ aboot wi a gran’ 
side village, where she had established a/ lookin’ man, and their arms roun’ other, 
Home for sick needlewomen. Here she lived | just as gin they were wee laddies like 
to welcome weary women, and often to send | themsels.” 
them away refreshed as if from the House} So Andrew Gray and Alice Ramsay were 
| Beautiful. married, and the old church bell gave forth a 
During the pleasant autumn evenings, | merry peal, just as if it had been young 
when the minister’s wife and Alice made | again, and not the time-worn thing that it 
| friends, as they strolled on the beach together, | was. I have heard that there was much 
| the Norton village circle naturally became a | clicering, and waving of hats and hands, as a 
| frequent topic with Mrs. Ericson. The | carriage drove through the village of Norton 
| schoolmaster, naturally, also figured in these | that day with a bridal pair ; though a stranger 
| chronicles, and at last, through many alter-| pedlar remarked—his wares having been 
nations of hope and doubt, Alice became | rather neglected that day owing to the 
convinced that the mysterious village teacher | counter-excitement—that they were a “gey 
was none other than Andrew Gray. In her|auld-like twa to be makin’ sic a steir 
wild dawn of new hope, she told her story to | aboot.” 
kindlyold Mrs.Ericson. Soitcametopassthat| I also know that a fortnight after the wed- 
Andrew Gray met Alice on that autumn even- | ding at the manse, there were seen, among 
ing among the green cloisters of the manse. | the grey quadrangles and lime avenues of 
I have also heard from authentic sources | Cambridge, a stooping man accompanied 
that on the 2oth of September, 18—, there | by a graceful-looking middle-aged woman, 
was a great stir in the quiet little village of | with a face that told of strange lessons learnt 
Norton, because of a “ gran’ weddin’” up at | in past days. But whatever these inefface- 
the manse. The event seemed to have a|able lines of sorrow might betoken, there 
peculiar interest for the villagers ; for was it | could be no doubt of her present happiness. 
not the “ maister’s marriage-day ?” and had| Her hands were clasped on her husband’s 
he not been seen often during the “harvest | arm, and she looked into his face with 
play” wandering about the banks of the river | tranquil gladness as he talked. For these 
among the yellowing birch trees with “a/two had lived to prove that when hearts are 
stranger lady wi’ a licht fit and a winsome | strong, and brave, and patient, true love is 


not, she would be faithful. 














face?” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. 


N the first Monday morning after leaving 

the ship, I paddled out of the Zambesi 

into the Shire, the chief tributary of the for- 
mer river during the first three hundred 
miles from the sea. The difference between 
the two rivers js very marked. The Shire 
is narrow—from a hundred to a hundred and 
fifty yards broad—with a well-defined chan- 
nel for the first hundred miles. The Zambesi 
is broad and rambling, varying from half a 
mile to a mile wide, the mother of many 
islands, as a native would say, and so full of 





long as life itself. 


END. 


LIVINGSTONE AND THE 


ZAMBESI. 


VII.—THE SHIRE RIVER AND VALLEY. 


channels in the dry season that it is very 
difficult to find the right one. 

The Shire Valley was first opened up, and 
its people made known to the rest of the 
world, by Dr. Livingstone, in 1859. Up till 
that date, the country had been a great slave 
preserve, usually described by the Portuguese 
as the Manganja wilds. According to their 
accounts, the river was unnavigable from the 
quantity of gigantic duck-weed which floated 
on its waters. There is indeed an incredible 








quantity of that plant—the Pistia stratiotes— 
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but not quite enough to stem a steamer, or 
even to offer the slightest impediment to a 
small paddling canoe. 

Ten miles above the point of junction of 
the two rivers, the land on the east bank of 
the Shire begins to rise in a series of gentle 
rounded hills, covered to the top with grass 
and small timber. Among these we camped 
the first night, just as the sun clothed them 
with that deep purple light that is seen on 
northern hills and moors in August evenings. 
Thirty miles further up, the river sweeps 
round the base of Morumbala, a bold moun- 
tain, flattened on the top, rising to the height 
of four thousand feet, and forming the con- 
spicuous commencement to the long range of 
hills which runs northwards parallel to the 
course of the river for a hundred and fifty 
miles. 

Shortly after leaving Shupanga, I fell in 
with a solitary white traveller, the Rev. Mr. 
Scudamore, of the Universities’ Mission, who 
had started some days before me. He was 
proceeding up the river to the station of the 
mission, and we voyaged together for a part 
of the way. We rested, and spent a quiet 
Sunday together on a small island close to 
the mouth of the Shire. Among Scuda- 
more’s men was one who knew the native 
tongue from having been born in the country, 
who was sold as a slave, captured by one of 
her Majesty’s cruisers, taken to the Cape, 
where he acquired a knowledge of English 
and an acquaintance with at least the doc- 
trines of Christianity. This was Black Job, 
and by his aid we had a long and uninter- 
rupted conversation with our men on Bible 
subjects. Job was an excellent interpreter, 
but I fear I must add, an indifferent mis- 
sionary. He was good at mere vocables, 
but deficient otherwise, chiefly, I thought, 
from dislike to the work, which rendered 
him as a preacher sadly wanting in unction. 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL IN MISSIONARY 
LIFE. 


Long after the others had fallen asleep, 
Scudamore and myself sat by the fire com- 


| paring the ideal with the real in missionary 
| life, as the latter presented itself to us in its 


present palpable matter-of-fact form. Our 
talk was sober, but not sad; and we could 
afford to be gaily severe on the romantic and 
false notions prevalent at home both about 
the life itself, and the missionary as a man. 
To many, especially at home, the ideal and 
false view of missionary work is, that it is 
really a kind of spiritual gardening, in which 
a few rare and precious exotics are carefully 





tended, whose lives and conduct, in contrast 
with all about them, exhibit only a perpetual 
and stainless bloom, and fill the atmosphere 
with the exquisite perfume of love and peace. 
Or perhaps by many this pleasant illusion is 





broadened out into a comprehensive view | 
which takes in all the fields of missionary | 


work, and fills them all alike and widely 
with these pleasant and precious results. 


And all this is supposed to be produced | 


easily by the simple utterance of a few sub- 
lime truths! The truths are indeed sublime, 
but not always the results! For the reality 
is generally widely different from this ideal 
view ; an ideal that is undoubtedly fostered 
and propagated by a certain style of mis- 
sionary intelligence or report which cannot 
be too much deprecated, which gives all the 
bright lights and none of the dark shadows of 
the picture, which deals in vague generalities, 
and avoids definite statements, and which 
promises much in the future from the very 
slenderest and most precarious chances exist- 
ing in the present. But what is the reality 
in contrast to this false view both of the 
work and its results? It is this. Wher- 
ever the work is new, or considerable num- 
bers have to be dealt with, it is not spiritual 
gardening, but rough unremitting toil ona 
moral waste; it is a steady struggle morn, 
noon, and midnight, with incredible igno- 
rance, superstition, and hereditary habits and 
prejudices acting as the constant allies to the 
tendency towards evil which lives in the 
common human heart. God be praised and 
gratefully thanked that there are real results, 
and that in all missionary fields of labour 
there are native Christian men, formerly 
heathen, who fully repay all that has been 
done for them. But these results are pro- 
duced on an actual and limited, and not on 
an ideal scale, or by any but a laborious and 
patient process. And wherever they do 
exist, in addition to the human agency, the 
sublime power of divine truth and of the 
blessed Spirit have been at work. 

To some, the less reiiective and _ less 
informed, the ideal missionary is a melan- 
choly sort of man—a dreary being, with 
mortified flesh and unearthly feelings and 
aims—a being to look at, possibly to 
pity, or perhaps to vaguely respect, but 
hardly to copy, and not regarded as suscep- 
tible of much human congeniality, and there- 
fore anything but a desirable companion. 
By the shrewd and sagacious but merely 
worldly man, whose sympathies with mis- 
sionary objects are of the slightest, and whose 
beliefs about the possibility of converting 
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savage Africans or bigoted Hindoos are of | | Christians—perhaps in the, ‘eye es Of LaRaK 
a very attenuated and shadowy kind, the | so good—have always beew d 
missionary is too often regarded as a man | brave the influence of deadly 


who has entered on a course of life without 
knowing really what he was about; who is 


frequently found repenting of his choice, but | life, in the endeavour to convert a few souls, 
prevented, in some cases by circumstances, | and sow the first seed of the gospel in foreign 


and in others by honour and conscience, 
from backward footsteps. 
the world is an excellent thing. It has its 
value, but it has also its limits, and there are 
depths of human motive which it cannot 


The wisdom of 


| 


always fathom. Besides, the proper answer | 


to this view of the choice of missionary work 
is this—there is a key to every man’s life, of 
which his actions are but a kind of imperfect 
moral cipher, which we understand partially, 
and only in so far as it has some resemblance 
to that, in which our own deeds and motives 
appear. But God only, and the individual 
man generally, not always, actually possesses 
the key which would make the whole story 
plain. It is from the want of this key to 
enable us to read the lives of others that we 


are so often puzzled and unable to make a | 


continuous intelligible narrative of them. It 
is the same thing that so far makes all human 
biographies only a record of the outside life, 
while the explaining event, motive, fact, or 
influence which would have made the whole 
clear, is seldom within the reach of any bio- 
grapher. 

By a certain number only, and these gene- 
rally Christian men, who themselves know 
from sympathy and personal experience what 
the gospel can become, is the missionary’s 
true motives, moral position, and difficulties 
really understood. And by them he is known 
to be man of the same common clay with all 
others ; with the average share, and some- 
times an individual additional share, of human 
weaknesses, and faults, and blemishes, but 
having also certain convictions, tastes, or 
inclinations, which lead him to give up the 
enjoyments of home and friends in order to 
communicate to others certain hopes and 
beliefs. He gives practical effect to these 
convictions, not always surely because he is 
ill-informed on the nature of the heavy work 
he is undertaking, or from any highly excited 
enthusiasm, but simply from the impression 
that Christ meant the gospel to be spread all 
over the world, that the work of missionaries 
and teachers is to spread it; and as this 
cannot be done unless some men are pre- 
pared to encounter the difficulties which lie 
in the way, he agrees to accept that as his 
work. Hence a few men, in many respects 


neither better nor worse than their fellow- | the missionary enterprise justify its- origin 








| penetrate untrodden wastes, atthe sepatgate 


| Judge of others rather by the result. 


to 


HEY AOL 


themselves from, the amenities of civilised 


lands. 

Human motive is a curious and mixed 
thing, seldom reducible to a'single primal pure 
element. It is good not to inquire too curi- 
ously. It is better still not to judge too cen- 
soriously, inasmuch as we are all exceedingly 
incompetent judges of each other, and gene- 
rally very corrupt judges of ourselves. /udex 
corrupius is each man on his own state. 
If it is 
an honest life and a resolute purpose and en- 
deavour to work for the spiritual and worldly 
well-being of others, who have little attractive 
about them, rest content. The tree is not in- 
herently bad, if the fruit is good. 

In order to plant the gospel in any part of 
Africa, but certainly in Central Africa, a 
great deal of rough preliminary work must be 
done. The difficulty is greater in some parts 
because of the climate; but in these the 
natural products of the country, when de- 
veloped, will therefore be richer. 

** But we should wait for civilisation to clear 
the way,” say some. ‘Then we must wait for 
a day that may be very long in coming. 
There are many regions of this earth that are 
now in part Christian, such as many of the 
islands of the South Seas, which, had this 
faint-hearted excuse been sustained, would 
have been still the abodes of cannibal bar- 
barism. Missionary enterprise has not in 
these regions waited for civilisation—slow 
and careful in its selection of spots to oc- 
cupy, to go first and clear the way. The 
former has gone alone to many of these 
abodes of human degradation, and changed 
them into islands of peaceful industry, and 
partly filled them with Christian homes, The 
spirit that rules the two enterprises, the com- 
mercial and the missionary, is entirely dif- 
ferent. Commerce says, “Give me a rich 
country, civilised people, abundance of 
marketable products, easy communication 
with the rest of the world, in order that I 
may secure large profits.” Missionary enter- 
prise says, ‘ Give me any people—if civilised, 
so much the better—if poor and savage, no 
matter; in the one case I will introduce a 
higher civilisation and a purer ; in the other, 
I will make men and communities out of the 
raw material of humanity.” In this way does 
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and its divine commission. Loud as is the 
outcry that is often made about the needless 
sacrifice of life which arises when news come 
home of some disaster in a dangerous mission- 
field, it may be feared that if missionaries 
were only to occupy the safe and eligible 
spots of the globe, that very soon the taunt 
would be, “ Why not go to the heathen in 
those less salubrious regions where men are 
found in large numbers, and their need of 
Christianity is greater?” This reproach, how- 
ever, is not possible, from the way in which 
missions have been planted everywhere, from 
the snows of the Arctic zone to the deadly 
regions of tropical Africa, in the cities of 
India, and the remote islands of the Southern 
Seas. 

This is the vocation of the missionary, and 
he must follow whithersoever it leads. If it 
necessitates dwelling for a time among men 
whom ignorance has reduced to savagedom, 
well and good. It is only for a time. 
Each day’s teaching is producing some effect, 
however slight, upon those among whom the 
missionary has taken up his abode, provided 
always he leads an honest life in the widest 
sense——it should not be a narrow life either ; 
provided always he preaches the gospel faith- 
fully and affectionately, and resists that devil 
which ever dogs the footsteps of men who go 
on such work in foreign lands—the Devil of 
Despondency and faithless distrust in his 
work. ‘The men among whom the mis- 
sionary’s lot is cast are slowly improving— 
the young more than the old; for with the 
latter it is but the fag end of life he has to 
work upon. The people are getting attached 
to their teacher, beginning to comprehend his 
motives, and under his leadership, if he be 
a man fitted for that position, would follow 
him anywhere—even from sea to sea across 
the continent, as we have seen in one most 
notable instance. 

The missionary may have to put up with 
much that he does not like; but it is only for 
a time, in another and wider sense. Life 
does not last always ; eternity, with its vast 
grandeur, is not far from any one of us. 
Life’s value is its moral value; and at the 
end of it we shall certainly not ask ourselves 
how large an amount of bodily comfort we 
have secured, how far we have been able to 
gratify our individual! tastes, and promote our 
personal welfare ; but rather how far in the 
inner life and outer action we have managed 
to fulfil the spirit of the truth which avers, it 
is better to give than to keep, better to work 
for others than solely for one’s self, to aid the 
poor and the miserable and the forlorn of 





every condition, than to expend all life’s 
opportunities and means on ministering to 
one’s own fastidiousness, vanity, or selfish- 
ness. 

It is probable that views of this sort— 
among many others of a very mixed kind, no 
doubt—having become practical convictions, 
and with circumstances aiding and abetting, 





are among the true causes which push mis- | 


sionaries into the wilds of Africa to grapple 
with the heathen barbarism which holds a 
race in thrall. But further, every true mis- 
sionary knows that he carries with him, as 
the result of his life’s labour, the seeds or 
first beginnings of a better state for the 
people among whom his lot may be cast. 

The midnight moon was pouring down its 
full, clear, cloudless light on all the silent 
land ; and the deep stillness of the night was 
only broken by the swift rush of the silvery 
river sweeping seawards, and, for a few 
minutes now and then, by the tramp of some 
wild beast among the bushes on the opposite 
bank, or by the constant snort and champing 
of the hippopotamus among the reeds. In 
my friend and brother missionary, with whom 
I sat by the decaying embers of a great fire 
in the calm, silent glory of that beauteous 
night, I found a sincere Christian and a true 
man. We speculated about the future of the 
country and the chances of our work, and 
what advances the years might bring, and 
what changes on the present state of things 
through the spread of civilisation and of the 
gospel on the hearts of these men. We 
blind mortals! We see behind us, not before 
us! Thatjourney was the last my friend was 
to undertake. A few more months, and he 
went on a longer journey, and, I doubt not, 
to a fairer country, where the sun does not 
need to shine, nor the moon. He has, doubt- 
less, now realised that no effort for Christ’s 
sake goes unrewarded ; that if from love to 
Him we give ourselves to his cause, all fields 
are alike honourable and alike important in 
His eyes, if not in the eyes of men; and that 
“if the climate be deadly, the more speedy 
is the reward: and the more foreign the grave, 
the more joyful shall be the resurrection.” 

On Thursday we entered the first of those 
two great marshes which form a marked 
feature of the Shire Valley. 

At no far back date they have been small 
lakes, through which the river held its 
course ; but which now, by sediment from the 
higher lands, and the growth of plants which 
every summer produces, are rapidly filling up. 
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A small scattered belt of palmyra palms 
marks the entrance to the lower or Morum- 
bala Marsh, and near by, is said to be a hot 
spring. It is not enlivening work passing 
through these marshes. The land is so flat, 
and the grass and reeds so high, that if you 
wish to see half a mile off you must mount, 
acrobat fashion, on the naked shoulders of 
the tallest and strongest of the canoe-men, and 


balancing yourself with a punting pole, you | 


may then take a survey of the surrounding 
sea of waving green, and also get a glimpse 
of the distant mountains. This flatness of 
the surrounding country produces the sin- 
gular phenomenon of streams flowing out of 
the river rather than into it. These sluggish 


rivulets go off into those lagoons of which 
the marsh in part is formed. 

Three days are required to pass through 
this Morumbala Marsh ; and it is through 


' reeds, and more reeds, before and behind, on 


the right hand and on the left. Still at inter- 
vals there are little patches of dry cultivated 
land, and there were even a few inhabitants 
at certain places, at least, in the dry sea- 
son. 

On Monday following we had cleared this 
marsh, and entered the country of the true 
Manganja. These are the people who inhabit 
the valley and plateau of the Shire. Here 
the traveller’s eyes are confounded with a 
sight which it is necessary to go as far as the 
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An African Village. 


Zambesi to see. 
by the women in the shape of a lip ring. 
Once seen, it is for ever remembered—a 
thing of ugliness and a fear for ever. No 
words can adequately convey an impression 
of the frightful effects produced by this 
hideous article of fashion. The ring is made 
sometimes of ivory, or of light wood, and 
sometimes of a kind of bright metal, and 
in size it is about that of a small dinner 
napkin ring. The lip is prepared for its 
reception in the following way :—When the 
girl is about the age of eight or ten, a small 
puncture is made in the upper lip, midway 
between its outer edge and the cartilage of 
the nose, very much as ears are pierced in 
more civilised countries. A straw, or a very 
IV. N.s. 


This is an ornament worn | 


small piece of wood, is put into this aperture 
till the wound is properly healed. Gradually 
this opening is widened by larger pieces of 
light wood, such as that of the castor-oil 
shrub, until the lip will receive an ivory or 
metal ring, an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. This is not hung from the lip, but 
worn in it; and in consequence the upper 
part of the mouth is shot out from the line of 
the face nearly two inches, and the result is 
frightful to behold. Of all the freaks of fashion 
in the female world this is by far the most 
extraordinary. In old age, when the features 
become relaxed, a large ring is required to 
keep the lip tense. And in some villages 


| some of the older women may be seen wear- 
| ing small veils over their mouths. The hidden 
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secret is this. From continuous pressure the 
lip has at length given way, and the ac- 
customed decoration can no longer be 
worn. 

On first entering the land of lip-rings, 
amongst other things I said wherever I 
stopped, or wherever a group of people could 
be found on the bank, I entreated them not 
to mangle the faces of their young girls in so 
hideous a way. My earnestness attracted 
attention, though I will not say a single ring 
the less was worn. ‘The men looked at me 
now and again, and the women stared in 
astonishment, as much as to say, “Is the 
man mad?” The tyranny of fashion is as 
great as it is in Europe, and much less 
harmless in Africa. And not till education 
and the gospel, with all their attendant bless- 
ings, take possession of these districts, will 
this terrible custom be abolished. It is a 
very old one, probably ; and the metal buttons 








tioned by V Jasco de Gama, are only modifica- 
tions of the fashion in the interior. 

The villages, after passing the marsh, be- 
come more frequent. They are generally 
small, except where some chief of import- 
ance has his head-quarters. The names of 
these places would not interest my readers, 
and therefore I shall mention only one or 
two. There are tens of thousands of such 
nameless, or rather unknown, villages scat- 
tered over Africa’s broad continent, and in 
them dwell multitudes who, with all their 
differences, are moved to laughter and to 
tears by the very same things that move us. 
We who live in modern cities, with our busy 
life full and rich with the ripened thought of 
all the past, and with the giant works of 
present art to minister to our comfort, can 
hardly realise the life that millions of our 
species pass in these villages, scattered over 
the enormous area of that great block of 


worn in the lips of the coast tribes, as men-| land which is known as —Affica. 





“MY SHEEP HEAR MY VOICE.”’ 
| And yet, for them, heart-humbied and alone, 


[7 is thy voice that floats above the din, 

Clear as a silver bell; 
We hear Thee, Saviour, ss the strife of sin, 
Thy servants heed Thee well : 


| Beyond al others, through the wpper air 


That voice comes pure and sweet, 
Like chimes, that from 6 stegple tal and faix, 
Break o’er the clamoreus sivect. 


Not all, @ Lord, may walk erect, and know 
The musie of that sounds 

Some eannot hear Thee till their heads are low, 
Ay, level with the ground ! 


| 


THE PROPHETICAL BOOKS OF THE 


Spurned as ’ the exowds go by, 
| Fhenes is a power in the xoyal tone 
To set them up on high. 


Thy sheep shall hear Thy woice,—on plein or hill, 
Through flood or wilderness, 

in the green pastures, by the waters still, 
in joy, or sharp distress, 

Thy eafl will seach them,—sometimes loud and near, 
Then faint and far away ; 


O Thou good Shepherd, grant that heart and ear 


May listen, and obey ! 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


III. — ISAIAH, 
Part FE. 


T what time and by whom the prophecies 

of Isaiah were collected into one 
volume, we are not told, but the primary 
probability is, that they were collected and 
arranged by the prophet himself. It may be 
presumed that he, regarding them as divine 
utterances, would be careful to commit them 
to writing as soon as he had uttered them ; 


and thus a mass of material would gradually 
“accumulate, which the prophet might occupy 


his later days in arranging so as to form one 
compact collection. That the prophecies 


fall into different groups, each of which is the 
production of one writer, may be regarded as | 


; the whole have been arranged, 





any principle of arrangement pervades the 
collection, are points on which differences of 
opinion have arisen. Tosome it has appeared 


that the discourses follow each other in order | 


of time, and such have contended for a chro- 
nological principle of arrangement; others 














or whether | 


have endeavoured to show that the discourses | 


are arranged according t 
out reg yard to order of time; others have 
maintained that both these two methods of 
arrangement have been combined by the 
compiler ; others are of opinion that the cir- 
cumstances which determined the prophet’s 


generally admitted ; but on what “principle | own activity determined the order in which 











their subjects with- | 
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his discourses have been arranged ; whilst 
some can find no principle of arrange- 
ment whatever in the book, and have pro- 
nounced it a collection of unconnected frag- 
ments casually thrown together. Doubts 
have also been expressed as to the genuine- 
ness of several portions of the book, and 
reasons have been given why these could not 
have been written by the Isaiah who lived 
during the reigns of the kings mentioned at 
the beginning of the first chapter. 

That the book is not a mere congeries of 
heterogeneous materials, but that a certain 
unity and progressiveness may be traced in | 
it, critics of all schools, with the exception of | 
a few, are ready to admit. It is not, how- | 
ever, to be expected that in a book of this 
sort, the parts of which were uttered at dif- | 
ferent times and under the stimulus of differ- 
ent circumstances, should present any such | 
continuity as belongs to a historical narra- | 
tive or a doctrinal disquisition, or that the 
same principle of arrangement should be 
clearly traceable in all its parts. All that can 
be reasonably expected is that a certain prin- 
ciple of arrangement should be discernible 
upon the whole ; and it should be held suffi- 
cient if it be shown that this is the case with- 
out requiring that every minute detail be 
made to square with the hypothesis. It is 








show that the discourses in this book are 
placed in strict chronological order of | 
delivery, or according to an exact analogy of | 
subject, should have proved futile, though | 
made by such men as Michaelis, Rosen- 
miiller, and Hengstenberg for the one hypo- 
thesis, and by men such as Vitringa and Jahn 
for the other. The proposal to combine 
these two, though made by Gesenius and 
others, seems, on the very face of it, to be 
preposterous ; for it is a proposal to find the 
truth by combining two errors, to find the 
sufficient method by combining two methods 
both of which have been pronounced insuffi- 
cient. The hypothesis which most com- 
mends itself is that which Drechsler and 
Keil have supported, viz., that the discourses 
have been arranged ‘according to a principle 
of successive unfolding of Isaiah’s prophetic 
activity, which resulted from the historic 
course that his mission ran.” * 

Three great historic events came before 
the mind of the prophet, and determined his 
prophetic activity—the expedition of the 
allied kings of Syria and Israel against Jeru- 
salem, the invasion of Judea by Sennacherib, 








ms Keil, “Introduction to the Old Testament,” Eng. Tr., I., 
5. 


| (comp. especially vers. 


"| ences to that event and its issues, but that this, 





and the captivity of the Jews in Babylon, 
especially in its origin and its termination. By 
these events, realised in fact, or foreseen in 
prophetic vision, the mind of the prophet was 
deeply exercised, and round them, as nuclei 
or centres, his discourses group themselves. 
Thus chaps. i.—xii. form one group, gathered 
around the invasion of Judah by the Syrians 
and Israelites in the time of Ahaz, and con- 
tain the prophet’s earliest utterances, with the 
exception of chap. i., which seems to have 
been uttered after the Assyrian invasion 
7—9), and was pro- | 
bably placed where it is by the prophet, when 
| collecting and arranging his discourses, be- 
cause it furnishes a fitting introduction to his 
| book, presenting as it does in the general the 
characteristic features of the state of things 
which called forth the prophet’s activity. 
Following this is a group of predictions 
which may be regarded as an extension or | 
wider development of the preceding group, 
and in which the prophet, proceeding from 
the immediate enemies of the people of God 
then pressing upon them, enlarges upon the 
fate of other nations hostile to Judea, and in- 
dicates generally the relation of thetheocracy to 
heathendom (xili.—xxiii.). Tothis isadded, by | 
way of appendix, a survey of the preceding 





| prophecies, with a summing up of results, the | 
“mot surprising, therefore, that attempts to | 


substance of which is that ‘Tsrael, though be- | 


cause of sin a partaker with the heathen na- | 


tionsin punishment, shall at length be delivered 
and blessed, and shall gather the heathen na- 
tions to participate with her in honour and 
felicity (xxiv.—xxvii.). 

The invasion of Judea by Sennacherib 
forms the focus or nucleus of the next group 
or groups of prophecies. In anticipation of 
this, the prophet depicts the iniquity of 
Israel and Judah, mourns over the calamities 
that were impending upon them, and then 
takes occasion to pass into a wider field, in 
which the future triumph and glory of the 
Church are celebrated (xxvilii—xxxv.). Asan 
appendix to this, the account of the Assyrian 
invasion is added partly to show the fulfil- 
ment of what the prophet had foretold, partly 
to supply the historical nucleus of the pre- 
ceding group of prophetic discourses, and 
partly to prepare for what follows by announc- 
ing the event which forms the nucleus of the 
succeeding group (xxxvi.—xxxix.). 

That event was the Babylonish captivity, 
predicted by Isaiah, xxxix. 6, 7. Round that 
event, foreseen by the prophet, all the re- 
mainder of his discourses cluster; not that 
| these contain special descriptions of or refer- 
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coming ever before the mind of the prophet, 
stimulates his utterance, gives basis and form 
to his discourse, and furnishes the back- 
ground from which his brilliant pictures of 
the future glory and blessedness stand out 
and have their brilliancy enhanced. This 
closing group (xl.—Ixvi.), which comprises the 
later prophecies of Isaiah, is rightly appre- 
hended only when it is viewed as having 
reference specially and directly to the for- 
tunes and triumphs of the kingdom or church 
of God—the spiritual Israel, under the leader- 
ship of the Messiah. 

It thus appears that a principle of arrange- 
ment has determined the order in which 
the contents of this book are placed. This, 
while it preserves unity to the book as a 
whole, goes far also to indicate its entire 
genuineness ; for as the arrangement follows 
the line of the development of Isaiah’s pro- 
phetic activity, the presumption undoubtedly 
is, that all its contents are from his pen. 
Still this does not follow with perfect con- 
clusiveness, because another person might 
have collected the utterances of different 
prophets, and have arranged them with 
those gf Isaiah, on the principle we have 
seen to pervade this collection. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to consider the reasons 
which have induced some to pronounce cer- 
tain portions of the book to be not the pro- 
ductions of Isaiah, the son of Amoz. 

These reasons are chiefly two. The one is, 
that references to persons and events poste- 
rior to the time of Isaiah are found in parts 
of this book; and this, it is argued, proves 
that these parts could not have been written 
by him. The other is, that the language, 
style, and sentiments of some parts so differ 
from the language, style, and sentiments of 
the parts admitted to be the product of 
Isaiah, that they cannot be accepted as his. 
Minor objections are urged occasionally in 
connection with these ; but on these two the 
attacks which have been made on the genu- 
ineness of portions of this book chiefly rest. 

With regard to the former of these, it may 
suffice to remark that, whilst it is undoubt- 
edly true that in many parts of this book 
there are references to persons and events 
posterior to the time when the utterance pro- 
fesses to have been delivered, and even to 
the time when the prophet lived, this is to be 
accounted for by the fact that these utterances 
are prophetic and predictive. Being such, they 
necessarily refer to what at the time they were 
uttered had no existence ; if it were not so, they 
would not have been predictions. To meet 
this it is vain and weak to affirm that there is 





no such thing as prediction, for this is simply 
to beg the question. The reasoning here is 
in a most vicious circle. The assertion that 
these are not predictions is sustained by the 
assertion that there is no such thing as pre- 
diction ; and the assertion that there is no 
such thing as prediction is sustained by the 
assertion that these are not predictions, but 
were uttered after the event. Reasoning of 
this sort can never have weight with any but 
such as have already accepted the conclusion 
it postulates. Could it be shown that predic- 
tion is @ priori impossible ; could it be shown 
either that there is no Being who foresees 
the future, or that it is impossible for God, 
though himself foreseeing the future, to con- 
vey to a human being the knowledge which 
such foresight gives; it would then be logi- 
cally competent to argue that any pretended 
prediction was spurious and delusive. But 
where such atheistical conclusions are re- 
pudiated, where the existence of a Being of 
omniscience and omnipotence, who can fore- 
see the future, and enable any of his intelli- 
gent creatures to foretell it, is admitted, it is 
idle to argue down any professed prediction 
by asserting that there cannot be such a 
thing as a prediction. 











The other test by which it is proposed to | 


disprove the genuineness of certain portions 
of this book, is one which must be admitted 
to be in itself perfectly competent. Itis one, 
however, which requires to be very carefully 


applied, and under strict conditions, otherwise | 


it may lead to the most arbitrary and un- | 


sound conclusions. The mere fact that in 
one part of a writing words or phrases are 
used which do not occur in another part, can 
never furnish valid proof that these two parts 
have proceeded from different authors ; for 
the same author may use in one part of his 
writings words and phrases which he had no 
occasion to use in other parts. Nor does the 
frequent use in one part of a word or phrase 
not occurring elsewhere prove diversity of 
authorship, for it is well known that a word 
or phrase once adopted is apt, as Paley ex- 
presses it, to “cleave to the memory of a 
writer or speaker, and present itself to his 
utterance at every turn ;”* so that the same 
writer may be found in one part of his writ- 
ings making frequent use of a favourite ex- 
pression, which in another part of his writings 
it had not occurred to him to use at all. On 
the other side, however, it must be observed 
that the occurrence of what is seen to be a 
favourite word or phrase of an author, in any 
writing professing to be his, is an evidence 


* Horz Pauline, ch. vi. 2. 
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of no small weight that such writing is really 
from his pen. Nor can much stress be laid 
on mere apparent difference of style and 
method, because these will naturally vary 
with the subject, and be affected by the 
author’s state of mind at the moment of 
utterance, or the object he had in view in 
writing, not to say that in judging of such 
matters much depends on the idiosyncracies 
and mental condition of the critic. More 
especially if the different parts have been 
composed at different times, under the stimu- 
lus of different objects, it would be rash to con- 
clude from any mere varieties of expression or 
style that they were not the product of the same 
author. It would be absurd to assume that 
every writer must in every composition use 
the same style and method ; on this assump- 
tion it would be hard to vindicate for any 
author more than one composition ; but it 
is only on such an assumption that diversity 
of style and method can be made a test of 
identity of authorship. The only fair and 
satisfactory way of applying the language test 
is to use it as Bentley has used it in his 
“ Dissertations on the Epistles,” ascribed to 
Phalaris. If words be found in a writing 
which it can be shown were invented at a 
time posterior to that in which the person 
lived to whom that writing is ascribed; or if 
reference is made to objects as then extant 
which were unknown till a later period ; or if 
events are alluded to as then occurring which 
we know did not occur till long after; or if 
doctrines and opinions are advanced which 
are plainly incompatible with the character, 
position, and avowed sentiments of the party 
to whom the writing is imputed ; the conclu- 
sion to which the cumulative force of such 
evidence will compel us is, that the writing is 
not genuine, that it has proceeded from another 
pen than that one to which it is ascribed. 

In applying this test to the writings which 
stand in the canon under the name of Isaiah, 
great arbitrariness has been displayed by 
those who have sought to disprove the 
genuineness of certain parts of them. As- 
suming that the earlier part of the book is by 
that prophet, they have endeavoured to show, 
from alleged differences of expression and 
style, that the later portions, especially such 
as contain predictions, are from the pen of 
some unknown person or persons living and 
writing at a much later period. But the 
ground here assumed, it is obvious, is assumed 
without right. For allowing that by their 
application of the test they have shown that 
different writers produced the earlier and the 





later portions of the book, this. will not 
prove that Isaiah wrote the former and an- 
other person wrote the latter. With equal 
reason may the reverse be affirmed ; the later 
part of the book, if not by the same author as 
the earlier, may be the writing of Isaiah, while 
the earlier may be from the pen of another 
orothers. The result is, that nothing is really 
proved; the whole is left in doubt and un- 
certainty. When the test, however, as con- 
ditioned above, is fairly applied, it will be 
found that no part of this book can be justly 
set aside as spurious; while, on the other 
hand, evidence of the genuineness of the 
whole book is not wanting. 

That the section i.—xii. is from the pen 
of Isaiah, all seem inclined to admit without 
question, save as to one or two portions of 
it. The similarity in language and thought 


between chapter i.—v., and various passages | 


in Micah, is to be accounted for by the fact 


that Isaiah and Micah were contemporaries, , 


and uttered their propheciesin unison. The 
one prophet has even quoted almost verbatim 


a passage from the other; comp. Isa. il. | 


2—4 with Micah iv. :—3. Probably Isaiah 


quoted from Micah, as in the latter the | 
passage in question stands more closely con- | 


nected with the context; or it may be that 
both received the utterance independently 
from above, seeing there are verbal differ- 
ences between them. Chapter xii. has been 
rejected by Ewald on the ground that “ words, 
figures, and turns of expression, as well as 
the wholecontents and spirit, are not Isaiah’s ;” 


but this is a vague and unsupported asser- | 


tion ; and, on the other hand, the relation of 
chap. xii. to xi. 15, 16, is so obvious, and the 
introduction of a lyrical utterance so much 
in keeping with the habit of this prophet 
(comp. v. 1 ff.; xxv. 1 ff.; xxvi. 1 ff.), that 
it seems strange that to any reader the pas- 


sage should seem an interpolation from an- | 


other source. As to the style of this song, it 
differs from the usual style of the prophet only 
as the style of a lyric or psalm necessarily 
differs from the style of more ordinary dis- 
course ; the prophet in composing this song 
of praise simply follows what from the time 
of David had become the accredited style of 
such compositions. The use in xii. 6 of the 


expression, “The Holy One of Israel,”—an | 


expression which is markedly Isaiah’s, and 
occurs in the writings ascribed to him nearly 
four times as often as in all the other books 
of the Old Testament, is of itself enough to 
show the rashness of Ewald’s assertion. 

W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 


(Thzs Part to be concluded in next Number.) 
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UNREALISED VISIONS. 


DrvuTERONnomMy xxxiv. 1—8. 


= great parable of the wilderness wan- 
derings of the Israelites has one of its 
profoundest applications in the death of the 
two great leaders of the people, Moses and 
Aaron. Life is more dramatic and tragic 
than we know; and when we read of the 
fate of these two illustrious brothers — the 
men who, above all others, seemed entitled 
to enter the land of promise ; neither of them 
falling in battle nor dying a natural death, 
both of them doomed to die by the sentence 
of Jehovah whom they served and under 
whom they were leading the people—we are 
startled into a recognition of the true tragedy 
of life that there is in this. The indubitable 
impress of reality is upon it. How differently 
fable would have constructed the story; how 
different the apotheosis of mythical heroes ! 
Moses and Aaron would have led the people 
into the land of promise, and ruled them 
there in triumph and honour; their sepul- 
chres would have been proudly built in Jeru- 
salem,’and would have been among the 
shrines of the world. The destinies of real 
life are different ; men do not so complete 
the cycle of their thought, the purpose of 
their work. 

Aaron was the high priest of God, and, 
some infirmities notwithstanding, he was a 
noble and saintly man, in character and ser- 
vice second only to his brother Moses. But 
Aaron must die in Mount Hor, because, with 
Moses, he “ waxed wroth with the people, 
and disobeyed the Lord at Meribah.” 
Arrayed in his priestly robes, like a gar- 
landed victim, he is led by Moses his brother 
and Eleazar his son, out of the midst of the 
wondering, weeping people, to the lonely 
summit of the mountain in Edom, where he 
dies. Imagination fails us when we try to 
realise the mystic solemnity of the position ; 
the farewell glances upon the tented host in 
the Arabah valley below; the last words of 
affection and regret, of penitence and faith ; 
the solemn awe of brother and son, as sud- 
denly they looked upon the dead, uncon- 
scious body ; the stern fortitude which dug 
his grave and buried him there, amid the 
weird limestone crags of that storm-worn 
summit. And then the submissive piety, 
the calm, tender heroism of faith, with which 
they descended to tell the people of the 
issue, and to mourn for Aaron forty days. 

In like manner, Moses must die upon 
Nebo. Only Moses must die alone; neither 


ici 








son nor brother may close his dying eyes, or 
receive his last words. He, moreover, looks 
down, not only upon the host which for forty 
years he has led through the wilderness, but 
also upon the land of promise which they 
were just about to possess; and he, their 
deliverer from Egypt, their guide and legis- 
lator, their captain and ruler, is forbidden to 
enter it with them. 

And yet, in its romantic incidents and 
tragic crisis his death is a fitting close of his 
great heroic life. Moses is one of the few 
historic characters that are well-nigh perfect. 
What a place in the world’s imagination he 
fills! From the day where he was so roman- 
tically rescued from the bulrushes, and be- 
came heir to the Egyptian throne, to the day 
when, abjuring all, he fled to the wilderness 
of Sinai; from the day when he went to 
Pharaoh, with his proud, perilous mandate, 
“Let:my people go,” to the day when he 
died in solitude on Nebo—died, as the rab- 
bins say, “ by the kiss of God ”—a foundling, 
a courtier, a patriot, an outlaw, a miracle- 
worker, a warrior, a legislator, a national 
leader, he surely fulfilled the greatest mis- 
sion ever entrusted to man, and exhibited 
the noblest elements of character ever 
moulded into greatness. In the grandeur of 
his conceptions, the greatness of his achieve- 
ments, the heroism of his patience, and the 
magnanimity of his self-sacrifice, he stands 
foremost among the sons of men. 

“ Get thee up into this mountain and die.” 
What a contrast to a former divine summons, 
to ascend Sinai to commune with Jehovah, 
to receive from Him comfort and strength, 
and a renewed commission of service!; And 
yet he evinces none of the trembling awe 
with which he ascended Sinai.; Without 
remonstrance, without hesitancy, save for a 
moment, he calmly obeys the stern injunc- 
tion. A good man knows how to die. Not 
again in the thick darkness and the weird 
lightnings of his privileged communion with 
God, and which might seem more congruous 
for the obsequies of such a prophet, but in 
the bright sunlight, and calm clear atmo- 
sphere, and with the promised land spread 
before him like a map, hg prepares to die. 

With a minuteness that seems almost a 
wanton mockery, a. calculated cruelty, his 
gaze is directed to specified points of vision. 
He stands upon a peak of the almost per- 
pendicular mountain wall of Moab, “ facing 
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Jericho,” some three thousand feet above it. 

Immediately beneath his feet, some ten miles 

in breadth, lies the valley of the Jordan. 

Almost the entire course of the river can be | 
traced—its springs at the foot of Hermon in 
the far north, the bright lake of Galilee into 
which it broadens, the waters of Merom in 
which it seems to lose itself, then its wind- 
ing, rushing course through a deep ravine 
fringed with almost tropical vegetation, until 
it loses itself in the mystic waters of the 
Dead Sea in the south. 

On the opposite side of the Jordan valley 
runs the parallel mountain ridge of central 
Palestine—Lebanon and Hermon ir the far 
north, Hebron in the south, the moun- 
tains round ‘about Jerusalem in the central 
distance—beyond them the littoral plains 
of Philistia and Sharon, Tyre and Sidon, 
bounded by the mystic waters of the Great 
Sea; the sacred heights of the land, Hermon, 
Tabor, Gerizim, Moriah ; its fertile districts, 
Bashan, Carmel, and Eshcol—all lay beneath 
his eye, in the almost incredible distinctness 
of that transparent atmosphere. It is one | 
of the few landscapes that satisfy the | 
imagination. To Moses it was the realisa- 
tion of dreams and hopes grown to passion | 
in the cherishings and endurances of the 
wilderness and under the great promises of 
Jehovah—the mirage of forty years ever filling 
the vision of the people and soliciting their 
hope—now an actual, solid domain at his feet. 

Doubtless there was deep pathos in his 
disappointed feeling. The land upon which 
he looked was the land for which God had 
brought them out of Egypt; in which He 
had promised to make them a great nation. 
In Jerusalem, just beneath his eye, his temple 
would be built, and his name preserved when 
all other nations should be given over to 
idolatry. There the Prophet like unto him- 
self should appear and accomplish his pas- 
sion; thence his salvation should go forth 
unto the ends of the earthh How much of 
this Moses foresaw, or understood, we do not 
know. He knew, however, that it was the 
land of miraculous heritage, of glorious des- 
tinies : “ This is the land which I sware unto 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, saying, I will 
give it unto thy seed.” 

It was a strange death-chamber ; it was 
death under strange conditions. Alone, with 
the vision of promise in his eye, with his 
foot upon its margin, separated from it only 
by the Jordan ; and Ae imperatively prohibited 
from entering it. And yet he did not tremble 
at the awfulness of death ; he did not shrink 
from the mystery of its circumstance ; he did | 





not murmur at the almost tantalizing refusal 
of his hope. 

Ordinarily, when men die, there are friends 
to gather round their bed, with tender minis- 
tries of love and prayer. Sometimes, in the 
case of men like Moses, a nation will hush its 
footsteps,and wait the issue with agonizing sus- 
pense. Shut us up to die alone, with no hand 
that our weakness may clasp, no tear that may 
soothe our love, no prayer that may wing 
our hope, and how appalling death becomes. 
What pathos there is in the shrinking wail of 
Pascal, “TI shall die alone!” 

Thus Moses must die: and with all the 
enhancements of these disappointed hopes, 
the command comes to him to climb this 
strange death-chamber on Nebo, not know- 
ing what pangs of dissolution will agonize 
his body, what terrors of death are to agonize 
his mind ; only that he is to die alone, having 
first filled his vision with the land which the 
people are just about to possess, but which 
he is forbidden to enter with them. It 
seems a penal infliction almost wantonly 
aggravated. Imagination even can scarcely 
enhance the mystery and the awe of the 
situation, so terrible in its deliberateness, its 
prepared conditions, the stern inscrutable 
mystery which enfolds it. Only the sub- 


| limest faith could implicitly obey such a 


mandate, and ascend the mountain for its 
accomplishment ; a faith more sublime, I 
think, than that which stood before Pharaoh, 
or entered the thick darkness of Sinai: “The 
Lord showed him the land of Canaan, and 
said unto him, I have caused thee to see it 
with thine eyes, but thou shalt not go over 
thither. So Moses, the servant of God, 
died there in the land of Moab, according 
to the word of the Lord.” 

It is a twofold parable, 

First, of the unrealised hopes of human life ; 
and, secondly, of the visions with which, not- 
withstanding, human life may be inspired. 

I. The unrealised hopes of human life :— 

The frequent disappointments, the unful- 
filled purposes which so often characterize 
it, and which, to the affections and to the 
philosophy of life, are so mysterious and 
painful. 

Every life is a pilgrimage, seeking its goal 
in some Canaan of rest. How we picture it, 
dream about it, struggle and endure for it, 
and sometimes seem on the very verge of 
realising it! We “see it with our eyes ;” but, 
in the mysterious Providence of life, sud- 
denly, sternly, it may be, we are forbidden to 
“go over thither ;” our purposes are broken 
ofi, realisation is palpably forbidden us. 
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No wonder that we feel disappointment, 
and, if pious faith prevent not, something 
like resentment. However wise and loving 
the divine reason, to us it is inscrutable. 
Why am I forbidden to enter? Why is the 
promise of my hope thus broken? Why are 
such rainbows painted on the firmament of 
life by lights from heaven ? 

The aims of this great servant of God, 
moreover, were very high. It was no selfish 
or ignoble ambition that kindled his desire. 
Who ever lived more piously, more unselfishly, 
more greatly than Moses? How often he 
would have sacrificed himself for the sake of 
the people! More than once he proffered 
himself to bear their curse. God might ex- 
clude him from Canaan if He would but per- 
mit them to enter. Who can doubt that his 
desire to cross the Jordan, and to lead the 
people into the promised land, was more for 
their sake than his own? And yet ever this 
purpose of noblest patriotism and _ holiest 
piety was denied him. 

They are not selfish purposes only that 
God disappoints. Few have desires so un- 
selfish or ambitions so noble as Moses. Who 
would compare the virtues, interests, and 
aims of his little life with those of the great 
saint and prophet, legislator, and leader of 
Israel? And yet our desires and purposes 
may be religious and noble. ‘The love of 
God and the things of his kingdom may have 
the supreme place in our affections and mo- 
tives. It may be our most ardent prayer 
that his ‘‘ kingdom may come.” We may be 
willing to spend and to be spent for it; to 
preach our preaching, teach our class, achieve 
our enterprise at any cost of labour, at any 
sacrifice of self. And yet God may not per- 
mit it to us. Our striving may never accom- 
plish its purpose; our opportunity may be 
prematurely ended. In the midst of our 
usefulness, in the crisis of our work, in the 
supreme exigency of the Church—just when 
we may have brought a great enterprise to 
the verge of success, and our personal agency 
seems the most indispensable ; just when 
about to cross the Jordan and to realise all 
that we have lived for—the stern mysterious 
prohibition comes, “Thine eyes shall behold 
it, but thou shalt,not enter it.” 

But, then, how seldom our chief disap- 
pointments are of this high spiritual order ! 
More commonly our most solicitous cares, 
our supreme desires, our most eager pursuits, 
are for things very inferior ; not necessarily 
unlawful, but less noble, less worthy our ab- 
sorbing pursuit. We would fain leave our 
business a success ; our children brought up ; 





the relations of our life completed; their 
affections ripened to their yeliow autumn ; 
life itself completed in the cycle of its energies, 
and matured in a good old age. We dream 
a rounded, completed life ; the full exercise 
of faculty and opportunity, the full enjoy- 
ment of our acquired possessions, the per- 
fected growth of character and influence; a 
youth of aspiration and successful struggle, 
a manhood of noble toil and achievement, 
an old age of dignified and well-earned rest ; 
accomplished purposes, gathered reputation, 
saintly maturity, rich, fruitful affections. Let 
who may fall in the wilderness, we hope to 
enter Canaan. When, suddenly, like a thun- 
derbolt out of a clear sky, the prohibition 
comes! Health prematurely fails, business 
enterprise proves disastrous, property wastes 
away, friends disappoint us, our relationships 
betray our affection, and, instead of minis- 
tering joy, bring bitter sorrow. Children 
prove unworthy, and “bring down our grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave.” All the 
conditions were full of promise; it seemed 
as if entrance were assured. “No; thou 
shalt not enter it.” 

Even to the bright ambitions, the fairy 
castle-building of youth, how often sudden 
disappointment comes! Hopes are baffled, 
friendship is wounded ; the blissful dreams 
of love have a rude and terrible waking. 
Realisation differs greatly and sadly from 
hope. Love itself fails, or else it weeps in 
premature widowhood. Young eyes weep 
widowed tears; little children stand in piteous 
wonder over a mother’s grave; young mo- 
thers bury their little children. How many 
bury the fairest visions of young life in a tomb! 

Or else, the rich heart of hopeful, thank- 
ful parents seems to be realising all its desire; 
healthy, comely, virtuous, loving children 
grow up around them. All that vigilant 
affection can devise they minister; all that 
sanguine hope can imagine they seem about 
to realise—their “‘ sons are as plants grown 
up in their youth; their daughters are as 
corner-stones, polished after the similitude of 
a palace.” When the home is suddenly 
darkened, and the fairest and most promising 
has to be buried in a grave; or, more bitterly 
still, 2 manhood of folly belies a youthful 
promise of grace. 

Is not lite full of such experiences? Ina 
thousand ways we fail to realise its hope; to 
reap what we have so patiently sown, so care- 
fully tended, and what has sprung up in such 
luxuriant beauty, “first the blade, then the 
ear, then the full corn in the ear,” with even 
the near promise of the harvest. 
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How we nurture this idealism of life ; and | 
it is often the source of its richest poetry, its 
noblest inspirations. The imagination of youth 
glows with it; it is the light of its hope, the | 
stimulus of its endeavour. It sees only the | 
fair landscape to be traversed ; it does not | 
see the rough paths that must be trodden. 
Whether it be a noble service of life that 
we purpose, or only its ignoble pleasures ; 
whether the higher ambition of social achieve- 
ment, or the meaner desire of accumulated | 
wealth ; whether the heart promises its para- | 
dise of ‘affection, or the intellect its arena of 
power; whether it be the man’s ideal of | 
work, or woman’s ideal of marriage—how 
the dream and the hope inspire and inflame | 
us! Success, love, home —how the heart 
throbs and the pulse beats high at their pure | 
and noble vision! What an idealism, too, 
there is in our religious life, and what an im- | 
portant function it plays! How much nobler | 
the aspirations of all true life than its realisa- | 
tions! How we picture the religious holiness, 
and love, and service of our discipleship— | 
what we are to be, what we are todo! We 
do not realise the serpent that finds its way | 
into every Eden, the failure that mars every | 
purpose, the element of disenchantment and | 
disappointment that corrects every illusion. | 
The chief pathos of later life is the mournful 
contrast between the promise and the per: | 
formance—“ I am not better than my fathers | 
were.” Still the idealism has its great uses; | 
it is not delusion that attends it, so much | 
as shortcoming. What would life be without | 
it? Perhaps life could not be as we imagine | 
it ; but it may be better for our imaginings. | 

Mark the conditions under which death | 
came to Moses. | 

(1.) He died while as yet his physical 
strength was undiminished: “ His eye was 
not dim, nor his natural force abated.” He 
died, that is, as the greater proportion of men 
die, not of sheer physical decay, the natural 
wasting away of the forces of life. ‘One 
dieth in his full strength, being wholly at 
ease and quiet ;” “ the house of life is broken 
into.” Sudden arrest is put upon its vigour ; 
its pulse is touched into death: the warrior 
falls in the ardour of battle, the builder 
drops from the scaffold. “My years hast 
thou shortened ; I am cut off in the midst of 
my days.” 

(2.) Moses died while as yet there seemed 
a great work for him todo. The Jordan to 
be passed, Jericho to be conquered, the 
Canaanites driven out, the tribes led to their 
inheritance, the social, legislative, and religious 
organization of the people to be completed. 


| 
| 
| 








So the field is left half ploughed, the 
building half erected, the book half written. 
Die when we may, we always leave some- 
thing unfinished ; we always carry to our 
grave some unrealised purpose. Only some- 
times the inopportuneness seems so signal 
| that it is a mystery and a sorrow. History, 
in both the world and the Church, is full 
of proverbial instances, were it needful to 
cite them. Rarely is the worker permitted 
to complete his work, rarely is the moment 
when arrest is put upon it the moment that 
we should choose. ‘“God’s thoughts are not 
as our thoughts.” 

(3.) Moses died just when bright prospects 
of realisation filled his eye—when all the 
hope of his life was about to be realised ; 
the cup was dashed from his lips just when 


| it was put into his hands that he might 


drink. 

What can we say to all this? Can we say 
anything that will explain its mystery, or 
justify the ways of God to man? 

We are unable to form judgments concern- 


| ing individual instances; but we may perhaps 


recognise three or four general principles, 
which may enable the rest of both our faith 
and our heart. The thing may be inscrut- 
able, and yet we may assure ourselves of the 
ae iy ve and love of Him who does it. 

. Success is not the chief nobility of life. 
Who dared have told Moses on Nebo that, 
| inasmuch as entrance to Canaan was forbid- 
den him, it would have been better for him 
never to have left Egypt? 

That grand heroic life of the wilderness 
had been lived. Its very trials had perfected 
his character. He had become, what no 
successes in Egypt could have made him, 
what failure to enter Canaan could not hinder 
him from becoming. 

To disparage success would be affectation ; 
the end that is not worth winning is not 
worth striving for. But success is generally 
more important to others than to the worker 
himself; so far as he is concerned, it is more 
important to become than to achieve. Ser- 
vice is greater than its results. To serve 
greatly and fail is better than to realise with- 
out service. The good that is put into my 
hand is a poor possession compared with the 
good that long struggle and self-discipline 
win. Thevery disappointments of a life that 
nobly strives, the very sorrows of a heart that 
nobly loves, are better than a heart without 
striving or love :— 

“Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


Better to die on Nebo than on the Egyptian | 
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throne. Inthe great character which he had 
moulded, in the love and veneration which 
he had won, Moses realised a nobler reward 
than Canaan. 

2. The chief blessedness of life is capa- 
bility of service. 

Better for Moses that he should die on 
Nebo, his service incomplete, than that he 
should have outlived his faculty of service, 
and fallen into the decrepitude and senility 
of an Eli or a David. What is better for a 
man than for death to find him in the vigour 
of his service, doing noble work; his hand 
upon the implements of his toil; working 
with his might; with an earnestness and an 
efficiency that will be the commendation of 
both the workman and the work? Blessed 
is the man whom death finds doing work full 
of noble aims and gracious influences. It is 
the verdict of the Master himself, “ Blessed 
is that servant whom his Lord, when “He 
cometh, shall find so doing.” 

3. It is a blessed thing to die when the 
work has been so far done that it justifies 
the worker ; demonstrates his character, vindi- 
cates his nobleness ; so that he is not ashamed 
to leave it for completion, so that his friends 
are proud of its unfinished fragments. 

God does not always vouchsafe this. Even 
then the faithful servant will accept the con- 
ditions. He puts into the Master’s hand. his 
reputation as well as his service. His “re- 
cord is on high.” But if, as with Moses, 
God continue him in his work until all its 
true glory has been won, and only the formal 
sanction of success is wanting, it is a grace 
and a blessedness. Nelson dies in the mo- 
ment of victory ; Captain Hardy’s assurance 
of it is the sufficient consolation of his pre- 
mature death. So Moses dies, with the wil- 
derness all passed; the people whom he had 
led, on the verge of Canaan, the gathered 
reverence of the nation round him, and in 
singular and exalted favour with God. 

4- The formal denial of our hopes may be 
the means of perfecting our character. Pa- 
tient acquiescence in disappointment is a 
higher grace than satisfaction with success. 

To endure piously is more than to achieve. 
The most illustrious character has its defects, 
the most disciplined its immaturity; and 
sometimes God can work in us the last grace 
of perfection only by shutting us up to him- 
self. Never, as on Nebo, did God so draw 
to himself the heart of his servant, and by no 
means so effectually as by this great dis- 
appointment. We never so seek God as 
when other things are denied us; we never 
seek Him so earnestly and so spiritually as 





in worldly disappointments and sorrows. 
God can educate our perverse affections for 
the enjoyment of himself only by bereaving 
them. It is a rough school for piety, but it is 
a salutary and effective one. How often, if 
permitted to possess it according to our de- 
sire, earthly good would satisfy us! How 
creature love would absorb our affections if 
its enjoyment were continued to us! How 
pride ot achievement would hinder humility ! | 
How sense would blind the eye of faith! | 
With all the disappointments and sorrows of | 
life, how carnal our hearts remain! What | 
would they be if they had neither disappoint- 
ment nor sorrow? It is not easy when the 
fulness of things on earth is appealing to us | 
to set our affections on things above. We 
need the disappointment and the chastening. | 
Oh, brethren! if all the disappointments of | 
our life could be converted into realised | 
hopes—if all the structures which God has | 
overturned could be restored to our homes 
and hearts—who could answer for the spiritu- | 
ality of his affections, for the religious | 
of his soul? 

5. If in our service we have sinned against | | 
right methods and tempers of service, sinned | 
against Him whom we serve, it is well that 
his disapproval of our sin shquld be mani- 
fested. 

If it be asked why the promise of the 
exodus was not kept to Moses, why the 
promise of life is not kept to ourselves, is 
not this the sufficient answer? Provoked 
and wearied with the perverseness of the 
people, Moses and Aaron had spoken unad- 
visedly with their lips, had petulantly smitten 
the rock at Meribah, where they should only 
have spoken to it. A parable of many of | 
our self-willed and violent methods of doing | 

| 








God’s work. 

It seemed a harsh sentence for such an 
offence ; and at first Moses apparently felt it 
such, and pleaded against it: “God was angry 
with me for your sakes, and would not hear 
me : and the Lord said unto me, Let it suffice 
thee, speak no more to me of this matter.” 
But who can estimate the mischief of wrong 
methods and wrong tempers in doing reli- 
gious things? What a catena of disasters 
from this single cause might be culled from 
the history of the Church, from the Romish 
inquisition to the last orthodox unfairness in 
controversy! 

How a single sin may change a history, 
or modify a character! Eve’s disobedience, 
Noah’s drunkenness, Lot’s worldly choice, 
David’s adultery, Peter’s cowardice. For 
sins are not isolated acts; they are indica- 
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tions of character, results from long-prepared 
conditions; causes from which subtle and 
prolific consequences flow. 

Moses stood before the people in “ the 


| fierce light that beats upon a throne ;” there- 
| fore his sin could not be passed over. 


Pro- 


| vocation is no excuse for wrong- doing; 





temptation does not justify sin. To a people 
like Israel, the impunity would have been 
perilous. It was an occasion for an impres- 
sive lesson concerning the sanctity of law 
and the sin of disobedience. Because Moses, 
the most eminent and favoured of God’s ser- 
vants, had disobeyed, Moses must die. It 
was a retribution in the spirit of the Old 
Dispensation. What could produce upon 
the people a deeper impression? What a 
revelation it was of what men lose by sin! 
How they would be affected and humbled, 
because their sin had brought such retribu- 
tion upon their revered leader! for the misery 
of sin is, that it brings evil upon others as 
well as upon ourselves, 

It was not that God refused to forgive his 
beloved servant. Never did He show him 
such kindness and favour, never did He so 
tenderly commune with him as on Pisgah. 
And yet this penalty may not be remitted. 
Our sins have relation to our fellow-men, and 
to principles of eternal right. It is not 
merely a personal feeling between God and 
ourselves ; it is a matter of public comity 
and morals; therefore, although God may 
“forgive our iniquity, He takes vengeance 
of our inventions.” 

It is this that makes the lesson so moni- 
tory. The holy God must punish the sins 
even of his servant whom He loves. Let 
not our enervated consciences then think 
lightly of divine law, or of any transgression 
of it. Let us not talk loosely and foolishly 
about God’s mercy, as if it could set aside 
his holiness. Let us think of Nebo, where 
he who was “ faithful in all his house” must 
die; of Calvary, where the well-beloved Son 
“bears our iniquities.” “If these things 
were done in the green tree, what will be 
done in the dry?” God is love, but the 
supreme law of his love is holiness. He 
cannot love us better than He loves holiness; 
therefore, his most favoured servants, whom 
He forgives, and loves, and communes with, 
and calls up to Nebo to die, must suffer for 
their sins. 

Hence Moses accepts the divine decree. 
Jacob does not complain because he is a 
fugitive, David because “the sword does not 
leave his house.” The instinct of righteous- 
ness accepts the just retribution. All were 





forgiven — saintly, beloved men; but God 
must punish their sin, as He must punish 
yours and mine. 

6. The prohibition comes with gracious 
mitigations. Even though a sentence of 
death, everything that gives death a sting is 
extracted. 

(1.) What greater grace can be wrought in 
a man than acquiescence in such a mandate? 
There is no blessedness like the blessedness 
of submitting our will to the wiser will of 
the Heavenly Father, even though it be to 
drink a Gethsemane cup or to die upon a 
bitter cross. In learning this obedience the 
Christ himself was perfected. No rest and 
satisfaction can be so great as consciously to 
feel that whatever the Heavenly Father may 
ordain for us is absolutely the best. Clearly 
it is not for us to choose the time and cirt- 
cumstances of our death. 
deem it a fitting time to die? 

How variously men regard death ! 

A man may violate God’s will, and re- 
creantly or impatiently die before his time— 
the coward of life, who deserts its warfare, 
and prematurely rushes into the presence of 
the Lord of life, carrying with him the record 
of his dishonoured life, his repudiated trust. 

A man may resent the summons to die, 
and impotently resist the demand that he 
give an account of his stewardship. 

The supreme grace and blessedness is 
meekly to obey, to climb to our death-bed 
whenever the command is given ; not, it may 
be, without a prayer that “if possible the cup 
may pass"—this nature demands and grace 
does not forbid—but with the ultimate feel- 
ing, “ Not my will, but thine be done.” 

To some few the grace is given to receive 
the summons with gladness; with joy to 
“enter into the joy of their Lord.” Clearly 
the law of our life must also be the law of our 
death ; to “serve our generation according to 
the will of God,” and according to the will of 
God to “ fall on sleep.” 

(2.) Moses is permitted to prepare for his 
departure. He receives a timely intimation 
of it, calls a solemn assembly of the people, 
and delivers to them his dying charge, his 
Deuteronomy ; in which is condensed into a 
written form the substance of their history 
and of their law—the Magna Charta of the 
old economy. He receives their loving 
homage, and pronounces upon them - his 
valedictory blessing. 

(3-.) He is permitted to see his successor. 
Joshua is installed as leader of the people in 
the arduous conflicts which awaited them. 

This, perhaps, is the most arduous grace 


When should we | 
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of religious magnanimity. Especially for 
greater and grander men, like Moses and 
Elijah, to see themselves superseded by 
lesser men, like Joshua and Elisha; and to 
feel that these are better fitted for the new 
age and the new work. Moses, the aged 
statesman, cannot do the military work of the 
young captain. It was better that he should 
die and give place to a new order of things. 
Had he continued to rule the cabinet while 
Joshua ruled the camp, embarrassment and 
collision might have compromised the inte- 
rests of the nation. 

It is but little to say that God can do with- 
out the best of us; the better we are, the 
greater our influence, the more venerated our 
character, the more needful it may be that 
God should take us away, lest undue reve- 
rence should hinder the new ideas, the fresh 
service which the changed conditions of 
society demand. It is better even for Israel, 
if Israel did but know it, that their great 
legislator and leader should die. It is better 
for the Church, better for the mission-field, 
better for the family, better for business and 
social life, that their venerated sages and 
greatest workers should die, and make room 
for younger men ; who else would be un- 
trained in service, unexercised in responsi- 
bility. God has always servants under train- 
ing for the great succession of work and 
responsibility ; only mischief comes when 
their opportunity is denied them. A man’s 
greatest work may be that which is to grow 
out of what he has done :— 


“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should suave ‘the world.” 
7. God honours his faithful servant by 
himself preparing his sepulchre. 
An obscure passage in Jude speaks of the 
archangel Michael, to whom, according to 
Jewish tradition, the burial of Moses was en- 


| trusted, as “ contending with the devil about 


the body of Moses ;” as if the devil would 
contest the exemption of Moses from the 
common lot of men. Apparently Moses 
shared the distinction of Enoch and Elijah; 
he did not see corruption. He was “ not un- 
clothed, but clothed upon ;” “mortality was 
swallowed up of life.’ This grand seal of 
his approbation God set upon his illustrious 
servant. 

8. God fulfilled his promises and the hopes 
of his servant in a deeper and higher way 
than he anticipated. 

A man may leave his work unfinished, his 
purposes unfulfilled, his goal unreached, but 
he does not therefore fail; the spiritual end 





| 
| 
which these sought may be reached in a| 
grander way. 

So Abraham failed of the hope of Canaan, 
his only possession in it being a grave. But | 
Canaan to him-was but a suggestive type of 
a better country, and grandly he realised 
God’s spiritual heritage. The prophecies of 
the Messiah, as the old, pious Jew conceived 
them, were never realised; but how much 
more grandly they were fulfilled in the Christ! 
The disciples did not realise their dream of | 
the kingdom of heaven in which they were 
to sit on thrones ; 
ual heritage the resurrection conferred upon 
them—a kingdom of God within them! The 
Pentecostal Church did not see the millen- | 
nium for which it looked; but how much 
grander than their local and limited hope, 
the millennium which is the result of ages of 
cross-bearing and testifying and martyrdom ! 
So every Christian age, every Christian ex- 
perience, has ite dream of a goal to be imme- | 
diately reached, a glory to be personally | 
attained ; the Church is to achieve its tri- | 
umph, the soul its religious beatitude. Instead | 
of which come years of arduous struggle and | 
temptation and seeming failure. But these 
are only profounder processes whereby God 
is working out greater and more glorious 
spiritual fulfilments. The thing of which we 
dream is denied us, but only that a far more 
glorious realisation of our desire may be given 
us ; that which is material is but the shadow 
of the spiritual, to which it unconsciously 
leads us on. Nay, those who realise the 
most of it, feel the greatest disappointment | 
with it, and are the most urged and enlarged | 
by it to the spiritual good that lies beyond 
it. God’s spiritual fulfilments of the dreams 
and desires of every noble life are above all 
that we can ask or think. 

II. The second parable is of the visions | 
which may inspire human life, its unrealised | 
hopes notwithstanding. Only a few words | 
are here possible. 

To men who live greatly, God gives visions 
through this very idealism of life, which are a 
glorious inspiration and strength; visions of | | 
a great faith and of a bright hope; of rest | 
though they toil, of triumph while they fight, | | 
of heavenly perfection and blessedness, the | 
failures and disappointments of earthly life 
notwithstanding. 

Many glorious visions had been vouch- | 
safed to this great servant of God. At the | 
burning bush, where he hid his face, afraid to | 
look upon God ; on Horeb, where the Lord 
made all his goodness to pass before him. 
But this was his true “ delectable moun- 
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tain.” From the summit that overhangs the 
Jordan of death, he sees the better country 
which his pilgrimage of life had sought ; the 
Jong wanderings and privations of the wilder- 
ness ended, the dreary, dusty desert all behind. 

Who knows? To the lofty spiritualised 
soul of Moses, Canaan perhaps would have 
been a disenchantment; many of our realised 
hopes are. The vision has ideal beauty ; 
but who ever realises his ideal, his imagina- 
tions and dreams? How much better for us 
often to be taken from the disappointment 
of our own realised desires, from the evil that 
lurks under the good that we picture! Whether 
is greater, the disappointment of God’s inter- 
dict or the disappointment of his permission? 

But in the better country, of which Canaan 
was but an imperfect type, there is no short- 
coming, no disappointment. Canaan may 
suffice for a suggestive prophecy; only God’s 
heaven can be a satisfying fulfilment. What 
did the land upon which he gazed suggest 
to the dying prophet? We know that he 
“had respect unto the recompense of the re- 
ward.” Would it not carry his thought to 
that other land where— 


“Everlasting spring abides, 
And never-withering-flowers,” 
. 


and which he was soon to see. Would not 
the Jordan that rolled at his feet be idealised 
into the river of death, and the mountains 
round about Jerusalem into the everlasting 
hills that compass the city of God? God 
was calling Aim to the land where alone the 
dreams of life are fulfilled. It seemed a 
sentence ; it was a reward. And, after the 
momentary pang and disappointment, Moses 
would exult in it as the saintly always do 
when their summons comes. 

Brethren, it is a great thing for our faith 
to climb ; to stand on heights whence it can 
survey the heritage of God. 

All men have visions, even the meanest 
and the worst; but there are no visions of 
life so great and inspiring as those of reli- 
gious faith. Partial and limited, as from the 
side of earthly life they are, how they brighten 
its desert and cheer its pilgrimage! How 
light they make its burdens seem, how trivial 
Its cares! 

How the thought ranges and the heart 
swells! Here, are toil and sorrow and care; 


|| zhere, perfect rest and peace and joy. Here, 


all have burdens of life, all carry aching 
hearts; but in the better country there is 
“neither sorrow, nor crying, nor pain, nor 





death.” “God himself wipes away all tears 
from our eyes.” 

What wonder if, like the prophet, we weep 
when we see the vision—weep for very 
joy? What wonder if, like Bunyan, when he 
saw the pilgrims enter the celestial city, and 
the gates close upon them, we “ wish ourselves 
among them?” It is an “exceeding great and 
eternal weight of glory.” We gaze upon the 
infinite beauty, the everlasting rest. 

True, “‘we groan, being burdened ;” but we 
do not always groan. Sometimes God gives 
us a trembling, almost a fearful joy, when, 
to the eye of faith, He unfolds such visions 
of blessedness. How poor our life would be 
without them! they are “powers of the 
world to come.” 

And the nearer the Jordan the more 
glorious the prospect. ‘The true Pisgah is in 
the land of Beulah ; it overhangs the Canaan 
of rest. What visions of God are possible to 
dying saints! What a door in heaven is open 
to them! What a light fills their eye, what 
a rapture their heart! It is an enthusiasm 
stronger than the most clinging love of life, 
more constraining than the tenderest earthly 
love. What songs break from dying lips, that 
falter through their very intensity; as if the 
parting tabernacle let in the effulgent glory! 
The goodly land is revealed ; and though to 
inherit it they must die, death is swallowed 
up in victory. All earthly lights pale before 
that great glory. All things here seem little 
and unimportant in that great blessedness ; 
“the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that 
shall be revealed in us.” 

Thus Moses disappears from the sight of 
men. God’s own hand buries him. 

One more glimpse of him, however, is 
vouchsafed to us. Upon another mountain 
summit, within sight of Nebo, but on the 
other side Jordan, fifteen centuries afterwards, 
there was another vision of God ; the “ Pro- 
phet like unto Moses” was _ transfigured. 
“And there talked with Him two men, who 
were Moses and Elias, who appeared in 
glory.” In the “Holy Mount” the wistful 
prayer, “I beseech thee, show me thy glory,” 
was finally answered. 

“ Father, I will that they whom thou hast 
given me be with me where I am, that they 
may behold my glory.” 

“When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, 
we also shall appear with Him in glory.” 

‘* Such honour have all his saints.” 

HENRY ALLON. 
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' sold in thousands. 


| deed, was Hervey’s first printer. 
| topic of the day in polite society then ; and 


| its Melancthon (for he has been honoured 
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. | ‘HE magnificent successes of books in | 
one age are sometimes the surprises of 
later ones. Hervey’s “ Meditations among 


| the Tombs” is one instance among many ; 
| still more so, perhaps, his series of theological 


dialogues—*“ Theron and Aspasio”—which 
Nowadays, perhaps, the 
style would be thought pompous and high- 
flown, for he confessedly aimed at the “ fine 


| Style ;” and the sentiment would perhaps 


be deemed somewhat overdone and sickly, 
although by it “the false sentiment of the day 
was sanctified,” as was its author’s desire ; but 
the power of description, the ready fancy 


/and capacity to bring great truths home by 


these means, combine to give the books 
a hold still, and to surround them with a 
savour of attractiveness felt even in our 
day. A new book from the pen of the vale- 
tudinarian curate contested the palm with the | 
works of the author of “ Pamela,” who, in- 
It was the 


while Wesley and Whitefield were moving the 
masses, Mr. Hervey’s writings did something 
to recommend the new movement to the minds 
of the educated ; for every great movement 
demands varied character and acquirement for | 
its complete success. The Reformation had 

its Erasmus and Hutten as well as its Luther ; | 
its Melancthon as well as its Hans Sachs. 
The Methodist revival had its “ Isocrates,” 


with both titles) in James Hervey. His 
books were all written with the aim of aiding 
this movement, and their proceeds were so 
scrupulously dedicated to works of charity, 
that they take-on a new lustre in the light of 
his biography, which an able and extended 
sketch of him we have just read* tempts us 
to try to give in epitome. 

James Hervey was the son of a country 
clergyman, and was born in 1714, near North- 
ampton. Under his mother’s tuition (and in 
her pedagogic power she seems to have re- 
sembled the mother of the Wesleys), he made 
great progress; but his teacher in the Free 
Grammar-school of Northampton, to which 
he was afterwards sent, sought to hinder his 
progress in order that his own stupid son 
might not be eclipsed. He just carried with 
him enough Greek and Latin to enable him 





* “The Oxford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. 
Clayton, fam, ger Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others.’”” By the Rev. Luke Tyer- 


METHODIST. 


to matriculate at Oxford. For two years he 
| pursued there the same unstudious habits as 


| had been formed in him at school; but in | 
1733 an accident, which led to his admission | 


| 
| 


|to Lincoln College, made him acquainted | 
| with the Oxford Methodists, and he was in- | 


structed by John Wesley himself in Hebrew, 
| for which he remained grateful. His taste 
for study now awakened, together with a keen 
concern for religious truth. Like the Wesleys 
themselves, he was for some time inclined to 
| trust too much to his own works, but light 
| broke in on him more and more as time 
| passed on. He left Oxford in June, 1736, 
| nearly a year after the Wesleys, and returned 
'to his father’s house, where he at once com- 
menced to hold meetings among his neigh- 
bours, though yet unordained. He says :— 
“T have had some comforting assurances that 
the sanctifying Spirit has been among us, and 
blessed my discourses to the edifying of the 
hearers. I have some from two parishes 


besides this that attend upon my little cate- | 


chetical lectures.” 


He made friends with a Mr. Durracott, a | 
student of Dr. Doddridge’s, and aided him, | 
by advice and otherwise, in establishing a | 


society similar to that of the Methodists in 
Oxford. This made him known to Dr. Dod- 
dridge ; and in the course of a letter to Mr. 
Durracott we find him writing in such terms as 
show how that earnest movement had already 
prepared for evangelical union between 
Churchmen and Dissenters. Hervey writes :— 


‘‘ DEAR SiR,—Pray give my humble service and | 


best thanks to Dr. Doddridge, and beg of him, when 


he is in the acceptable time, to remember me, who | 


am in the time of need. If he has any word of ex- 


hortation ; but, especially, if he has any treasures of | 


instruction, proper for a candidate of the ministerial 
office, how glad should I be if he would please to 
impart them, and how gratefully should such a favour 
be always acknowledged.” 


The Wesleys were now in Georgia, and 
Hervey’s letters to them show a mind much 
exercised about religious truth, but also a 
deep concern in their success. “ Methinks,” 
he says, “when you and dear Mr. Ingham 
go forth upon the great and good enterprise 
of converting the Indians, you will in some 
respects resemble Noah and his little house- 
hold going forth of the ark.” 

He was ordained in 1736, and became 
curate to Charles Kinchin, one of the Oxford 
Methodists, at Dummer, near , Basingstoke. 





man. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Here he was not content with doing the ordi- 
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nary duty, but itinerated largely. But he soon 
failed in health, and had to go to Devonshire 
to recruit. At this he greatly grieved, for the 
Wesleys had now returned, together with 
Whitefield, and were devoting themselves to 
that out-door mission in which he longed to 
join. By-and-by he returned to Basingstoke 
to hear the scandals about his friends that ere 
long arose ; but they were soon proved to be 
misrepresentations, and we find him writing :— 

‘‘ But why will not my dear friend come amongst 
us? Why won’t he drop his words towards the west ? 
Many, in these parts, long for your arrival. Many 
long to hear the joyful sound from your lips. Many, 
Iam assured, ra hail my dear brother with that 
acclamation, ‘ How beautiful are the feet of him that 


geod things!’ and that it would please the Divine 
rovidence to direct your way tous! Come, dearsir, 
come with the fulness of the blessings of the gospel 
of peace. Come amongst loving multitudes, who 
will be attentive to hear you ; and come, once more, 





into the arms of him who dearly loves you.” 
Already we can discover from the letters 


|those of Wesley; but as yet that formed no 
| element of difference between the friends, as 
|it did before long in the case of Whitefield. 
| In 1740 he became curate of Bideford. “ His 
| congregation was large, but his stipend small, 
|amounting to not more than £60 a year. 
| Here he planned and partly executed his 
|“ Meditations among the Tombs,* amd his 
“ Reflections on a Flower Garden” A ride 
from Bideford to Kilhampton suggested the 
former, and the latter were, in part, composed 
in the summer-house of a pleasant garden 
belonging to the family with whom he lodged, 
In spite of the feebleness of his body he 
preached, he itinerated, he visited unceas- 
ingly, and, besides, formed a society which 
continued to meet for over forty years. He 
was stimulated in his efforts in this rural spot 
by news of the rough treatment, the mobbing, 
the peltings with stones, the deprivations 
which the Wesleys and their friends were 
now undergang in their determination to 
| preach the gospel at the waysides. We learn 
| that Hervey’ industry and devotion at Bide- 
ford were equalled by his benefactions. He 
stinted himelf in order to be able to give 
| away; and when, after a series of insults 
from a nev rector, he was dismissed, the 





| allowed tc maintain him at their own ex- 


| pense.” Ke left Bideford in 1743, and re- 


ceptions, ill his death in 1758. Here, first 
as his fatler’s curate, and latterly as his suc- 
cessor, Hrvey lived the life of a true parish 


| Beipgesh glad tidings; that bringeth glad tidings of 
| 


| that Hervey’s views were more Calvinistic than | 


| parishiones entreated that “they might be | 


turned byBath to his father’s residence at | 
Weston Fel, remaining, with but slight ex- | 


priest, conscientiously caring for the souls of 
his parishioners, conscientiously employing 
his leisure, not only in writing to friends, but 
in composing those books which all admit 
breathe the deepest piety. He was unfit 
physically for the work that the Wesleys and 
Whitefield did, but his life was far from being 
a failure, though the last fifteen years of it 
were spent in a secluded country village. 

At Weston Favel Hervey repeated the 
story of his work in Bideford—preaching, 
visiting, dispensing charity, never idle, never 
needing relief from factitious interests. He 
now prepared and sent to press his “ Medi- 
tations among the Tombs” and “ Reflections 


cluding Dr. Doddridge, who, on doing similar 
service afterwards, wrote :— 


Hervey, whose manuscript on the stars I have re- 
viewed with pleasure. 


fixing them on Him, who is so much more than any- 
thing material, ‘ the bright and morning Star.’ I see 


candour, and universal goodness which I am sure 
ought to keep me humble, and I hope in some 
measure does so.” 

Hervey soon found himself so famous as 
an author that he was encouraged to begin 


this did nof withdraw him from an effort to 
improve the county hospital at Northampton, 
in which, indeed, he took the lead, or in 
efforts to promote Christian societies. It is 
very remarkable, however, that he seems to 
have been almost a stranger at this time to 
his fellow-clergymen in Northampton. On 
the matters that had been in dispute be- 
tween Wesley and Whitefield, he thus wrote 
to the former, surely in a spirit of charity 
{and reconciliation, worthy of the man who 
ranked among his friends Doddridge and 
| Watts as well as the Wesleys and White- 
| field :— 

‘*As for these points of doubtful disputation, I 
neither think of them myself nor preach them to 
others. If they happen to be started in conversation, 
I always endeavour to divert the discourse to some 
more edifying topic. I have often observed them to 
breed animosity and division, but never knew them to 
be productive of love and unanimity. I have further 
remarked that, in forming their sentiments on these 
doctrines, persons may be diametrically opposite, and 
| yet be high in the favour of God, and eminently 
| owned by Him in the ministry.” 

And with regard to his own seclusion while 
his friends were carrying on so great a work, 
he said, “ It is because of an infirm constitu- 
tion, a languid flow of spirits, and an ener- 

| vated state of body, which render even that 





on a Flower Garden,” having availed himself | 
largely of advice as to style from others, in- 


| 





I hope it will be the means of | 


in Mr. Hervey an example of diligence, humility, | 


these “ Contemplations on the Night ;” but | 


‘‘T have just been writing to my good friend Mr. | 


| 


raising the hearts of many above the stars, and of | 
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small share of business which lies within my 
narrow sphere too often burdensome to me, 
and but very poorly performed by me.” But 
his sympathies reached out far beyond his 
own narrow circle. He was often plying his 
friends to become almoners for him on the 
plea that he was “ cloistered up in his cham- | 


| this to encourage you. 





| knows what I daily endure. My continual vomitings 


| almost kill me, and yet the pulpit is my cure. I speak 
Persons whose writings are 
| to be blessings must have some thorns in the flesh. 
| Your disorders, like mine, I believe are, as yet, only 
to humble, not to kill us. Though I long to go to 
heaven, yet I am apt to think we are not to die 
presently, but live and declare the works of the 
Lord.” 


ber, and unacquainted with the distresses of | 

his brethren.” So he would beg of them to, What surprises us is that a man in such 
lend him their eyes to discover proper objects, | debility as Hervey was could have done so 
and their hands to deal about the little fund | much. He wrote books, he overlooked the 











for charity. 


‘‘ Hervey’s charity to the poor was only limited by 
his means, and even such a limit was sometimes over- | 
stepped. At Bideford, for instance, such was his 
unbounded _benevo- 
lence that, to prevent 
embarrassment, _his 
friends practised upon 
him the innocent de- 
ception ef borrowing 
his money when he 
received his salary, 
lest he should disperse 
it all in benefactions, 
and then repaying it 
as his necessities re- / 
os All the pro- 

ts of his ‘Medita- | 
tions,’ amounting to | 
4700, he distributed | 
in charitable dona- | 
tions, and directed | 
that any profit arising 
from the sale of his | 
books after his de- \ 
cease should be used | 
in the same manner. 
‘ This,’ said he, ‘I 
have devoted to God. 

I will, on no account, 
apply it to worldly 
uses. I write, not for 
profit nor fame, but to 
serve thecause of God; 

and as He hath blessed 

my attempt, I think 
myself bound torelieve 

the distresses of my 
fellow-creatures with 
the profits that come 
from this quarter.” 


In 1749, while he was still only thirty-five, 
hebecame almost an invalid. Still he preached 
and catechized, and stole time to write. 
Whitefield, who was also ill then, wrote :— 


“‘ Your letter should have had an immediate answer 
if the least leisure had offered when in town. But 
there I am continually burried, and had scarce time 
to eat bread. However, our Lord gave me meat 
which the world knows not of, and enabled me 
to preach three or four times a day to great multi- 
tudes, and, I trust, with great blessings. 

“Fear not your weak body. We are immortal till 





James Hervey. 





our work is done. Christ’s labourers must live by 


miracle ; if not, I must not live at all, for God only | 


| work of his cure, he tried to preach twice on 
| Sundays. But to some men work is a solace. 


| In 1752 Hervey’s father died, and he was pre- 


sented to the living, and devoted himself now 
in his spare mo- 
ments to the re- 
vision of “ The- 
ron and Aspasio.” 
Doddridge was 
now dead, but Mr. 
Ryland, a Baptist, 
had become a 
friend, and was 
consulted in re- 
\ vising it. He al- 
ways avowed 
| himself a “mo- 
| derate Calvinist,” 
/ and it is to be 
regretted that a 
/ coldness, arising 
from _ differences 
/ on these points, 
did spring up be- 


tween him and 
Wesley in 1755, 
probably on the 


perusal by Wesley 
of the manuscript 
of “Theron and 
Aspasio” —in 
which such topics 
as  redestination, 
justification by faith, and imputed righteous- 
ness are discussed—Wesley, it would seem, 
especially disliking Hervey’s ews of the 
latter. His health gradually ceclined, and 
on December 25, 1758, in his forty-fourth 
year, he fell tranquilly aslem, his last 
intelligible words being “ Predous salva- 
tion.” Though one of the hast promi- 
nent of the Oxford Methodist, he did 
a great work; his personal eample was 
of the highest, and he will ccupy for 
long a conspicuous place in he Chris- 
tian biography of the eighteenth catury. 

E. CONDE] GRAY. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I—HOME NOTES. 


VATICANISM IN DAYLIGHT. 


HE supporters of the recent papal policy were 
placed in a difficult position when Mr. Gladstone 
launched his celebrated Remonstrance. It was about 
equally disastrous to reply and not to reply. Not to 
reply would have led to the impression that they had 
nothing to say; to make reply would concentrate 
public attention more earnestly on the subject; it 


would cause more light to be thrown on points for | 


which darkness is the natural element,‘and more pre- 
cision to be given to dogmas which it is more con- 
venient to leave in the haze of vagueness. Moreover 
it would bring out the great diversity of view prevail- 
ing in the one infallible Church. 

Mr. Gladstone’s new pamphlet is ‘‘ An Answer to 
Replies and Reproofs,” of which no fewer than 
twenty-one are enumerated in the Appendix. He 
finds his opponents very easy to deal with. For one 
of them he has a very pre-eminent respect—Dr. John 
Henry Newman ; speaking of his ability, his learning, 
his character, and his influence in terms which could 
not be surpassed. But in the admissions made by 


Dr. Newman in his letter to the Duke of Norfolk Mr. | 


Gladstone finds strong vindications of his argument. 
He finds his authority for the following statements :-— 
“That Roman Catholics are bound to be as loyal as 
other subjects of the State, and that Rome is not to 
give to the civil power trouble or alarm. That the 
assurances given by the Roman Catholic bishops in 
1825—6 have not beenstrictly fulfilled. That Roman 
Catholics cannot wonder that statesmen should find 
themselves aggrieved. That popes are sometimes in 
the wrong, and sometimes to be resisted even in 
matters affecting the government and welfare of the 
Church. That the deposing power is defensible only 
upon condition of the common assent of peoples. That 
if England supported Italy against any violent attempt 
to restore the Pope to his throne, Roman Catholics 
could offer no opposition but such as the constitution of 
the country allows. That a soldier or sailor employed 
in a war which (in his private judgment, be it observed) 
he did not think unjust ought not to retire from the 


prosecution of that war on the command of the Pope, | 
That conscience is the aboriginal vicar of Christ ; and | 
Dr. Newman, at an ideal public dinner, will drink to | 


conscience first, and to the Pope afterwards. That 
one of the great dangers of the Roman Catholic 
Church is to be found in the exaggerated language 
and proceedings allowed among its own members ; 
and that there is much ma/aria in the court of Rome. 
That a definition by a general council, which the 
Pope approves, is not absolutely binding thereby, but 
requires a moral unanimity, and a subsequent recep- 
tion by the Church.” Mr. Gladstone justly regards 
these admissions of Dr. Newman’s as virtually con- 
ceding a great part of the question. 


IV. N.s. 


Among the points which Mr. Gladstone most 
firmly establishes is, that previous to the late council, 
the infallibility of the Pope was mot a doctrine of the 


| Church of Rome. Among other documents, he 





| refers to the Protestation of the Roman Catholics of | 


England in 1788-9. This very important document 
procured the passing of the great English Relief Act 
of 1791. The subscribers to it ‘acknowledge no 
infallibility in the Pope.” That their Church has no 
power that can directly or indirectly injure Protestants, 
as all she can do is to refuse them her sacraments, 
which they do not want. That no ecclesiastical power 
whatever can ‘directly or indirectly affect or interfere 
with the independence, sovereignty, laws, constitu- 
| tion, or government of the realm.” ‘This docu- 
ment was signed by two hundred and forty-one 
priests, including all the vicars apostolic ; by all the 
| clergy and laity of England of any note; and in 

1789, at a general meeting of the English Catholics 

in London, it was subscribed by every person present. 

Thus we have,” says Mr. Gladstone, “on the part of 

the entire body of which Archbishop Manning is now 

the head, a direct, literal, and unconditional rejection 
| of the cardinal tenet which he tells us has always been 
| believed by his Church, and was an article of divine 
| faith before as well as after 1870. Nor was it merely 
that the Protestation and the Relief coincided in time. 
| The protesters explicitly set forth that the penal laws 
| against them were founded on the doctrines imputed 
| to them, and they asked and obtained the relief on 
| the express ground that they renounced and con- 
| demned the doctrines.” 

This is a sample of the way in which the one-and- 
twenty ‘replies and reproofs” are knocked over by 
Mr. Gladstone like so many nine-pins. The mob of 
| his opponents are left weltering in chaos. To an 

honest and truth-loving people like the English, the 

existence of so much dishonest and double dealing 
is peculiarly offensive. If any warlike complication 
should arise, the claim now asserted so boldly by the 
| Pope might be found-singularly embarrassing to Great 
| Britain. An attempt on his part to interpose his 
| spiritual authority to prevent our soldiers from sup- 
| porting the cause of freedom, though it could not be 
supposed capable of thwarting the British nation, 
would give rise to conflicts and coercive measures of 
a very painful kind. Mr. Gladstone’s publications 
will, perhaps, be of greatest service in secretly re- 
| pressing the daring designs of ‘the veiled prophets 
| behind the throne by whom the Latin Church is 
| governed,” 





BLUE-BACKS IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 


With blue-jackets in the Royal Navy we are all 
familiar ; with green-backs in American currency we 
| may have had some dealings; but d/we-backs in the 
| Royal Navy—what in the world are they ? To begin 
| With, they are an innovation; unknown in the days 
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of Lord Nelson, and even in those of Admiral 
Napier ; moreover, they have had a sort of accidental 
origin; and to sum up, they owe their existence to a 
lady. 

Dropping mystery, Blue-backs is the name com- 
monly given to a little tract, in the form of a letter, 
written every month by Miss Agnes Weston, for cir- 


| culation among some four thousand correspondents, 
| with whom she holds intercourse in the Royal Navy. 


The scheme, which in seven or eight years has 


| attained so large proportions, grew from a very little 
| seed. It was a single letter, sent forth in faith and 
| prayer to a soldier then on passage with his regiment 
| from England to India, on board the Crocodile, one | 
| of her Majesty’s Indian troop-ships. 
words of Christian sympathy; the soldier read it | 


Its words were 


again and again, and then showed it to a sailor. The 
sailor’s eyes sparkled as he handed back the letter 
with the remark, ‘“‘That’s good; we poor fellows 
have no friends. ‘Will the lady write tome?” ‘To 
be sure she will,” answered the soldier. ‘I'll write 
and ask her.” He did so, dating his letter from 
Suez. The lady’s heart was made glad at finding an 
outlet for her Christian love and sympathy, and she 
replied at once. The immediate result was a warm- 
hearted reply, and the names were sent of many 
seamen who also wished for a letter of Christian 
sympathy. “I had not received a letter for ten years,” 
wrote a sailor, ‘not since my mother died, till yours 
came.” ‘Your letter made me so happy,” wrote 
another ; ‘‘I carry it about with me, and read a bit 
when I have a chance.” ‘What should I do with- 
out your letters,” wrote another; ‘they drive away 
my trouble, and make Jesus seem so near.” 

Miss Weston’s work spread from ship to ship in 
the Navy. At last it was impressed on her that, in 
addition to the written letters, she ought to issue 
something monthly, in a printed form, in order to 
keep up a regular correspondence and extend the 
influence as much as possible. We do not wonder at 
Miss Weston adopting this additional method of 
doing good, but no printed tract can have the charm 
of a written letter. At first she began by printing 
five hundred a month; but gradually the number has 
been enlarged, and this year she is printing four 
thousand a month. They are issued in the form of a 
little tract with a blue cover; and the name Blue- 
back has come from this. In the Navy two hundred 
and nine ships received packets of the Blue-backs in 
1874, being, indeed, the whole service in commission. 

In addition to the Royal Navy, the Coast Guard 
has been added to Miss Weston’s list, and now she is 
making arrangements for including the Lighthouse 
Service—a body of men leading generally such lonely 
lives that we can easily understand how the receipt of 
a monthly letter must be one of the events of their 
existence. The Blue-backs go out by the first mail 
each month to every quarter of the globe; they are 
read by all ranks, and may carry their message either 
to the admiral or to the youngest boy. “Send mea 
little blue-back,”’ said a seaman to the person who 
was distributing them one Sunday evening, “ they 








have been a blessing to my soul.’”’ “ A bright young 
fellow, belonging to the Royal Adelaide, wrung my 
hand, saying, ‘I have wanted to tell you that I am 
happy, because I know that my ‘sins are forgiven.’ 
‘What was the means of your conversion?’ ‘One 
of those blue-backs. 


the words, — 


“‘T heard the voice of Jesus say, 
Come unto me and rest.”’ 


I put down the book and gave my heart to Him, and 
now I can say,— 


“IT found in Him a resting-place, 
And He has made me glad.’’’” 
Many other such testimonies have been given. 
Encouraged by her success among the men, Miss 
Weston began a monthly letter to the boys. 


ships ; the boys enjoy them greatly. 
All this work is carried on at an expense of about 
415 a month ; and Miss Weston, who does this as a 


work of faith, has always been enabled to pay the | 


expenses of the month at once. She feels that since 
the Navy alone contains upwards of thirty thousand 


men, to say nothing of the other services, the number | 
of copies given away is but small compared to the | 
whole field, and would fain do the work on a wider 


scale. 
Soon after beginning to work in the Navy, she 


came to see the imperative necessity of doing some- | 


thing to counteract intemperance—the terrible foe of 
the seamen. 


“T was aboard H.M.S. Revenge,” said a sailor; ‘‘ we 
had squally weather, and landed at Lisbon. I was a 
moderate man, and yet that day I sat down in a wine- 
shop,.and got ‘half-seas over;’ I broke my leave, 
and went on board the worse for drink, the result was 
I lost my rating. We got to England, paid off, and I 
spent more; got home without a sixpence; reduced 
from a petty officer to an ordinary seaman. When I 


got home I found my wife ill, the children crying for | 
bread, and a baby in the cradle; I took it in my arms | 
and. asked when it was born. My wife named the | 


day, and it struck a cold chill through me; it was the 


very day on which I got drunk, and lost my rating. I | 


then went aboard the Cambridge, and there I saw the 
rules of the Royal Naval Temperance Society hung 


up. Thinks I, that’s what I want; so I found out | 


the registrar, and put my name down.” 

Odd occurrences will sometimes take place at tem- 
perance meetings. ‘‘ There was a large meeting on 
board the Zopaze, where the men were crowding like 
bees. At the close of the meeting permission was 
asked, and kindly given, for the men to sign the 
pledge, the only thing wanting was a table. A large 
wooden tub, with its brass bands shining like gold, 
stood near, and in my fear of losing the men who 
were slipping away while a table was being brought, 
I asked whether this tub might be used. ‘It is the 
first time,” replied the officer that it has been put to 


I was miserable, for I knew || 
that I was a sinner, and I opened the letter and read || 


Fifteen | 
hundred of these are distributed among the training | 


Nothing can be more distressing than | 
the accounts constantly occyrring of ruin to the sailor | 
and his family through the snare of intemperance. | 
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| hands at the issuing of her last report. 
| she carries on a very interesting class on Sunday 
| afternoons, consisting of lads, gathered from the 








such a use. Roll out the grog-tub, men.” Amid 
cheers and laughter the grog-tub was rolled out, and 
made a table. Forty men registered their names 
then and there. As one sailor signed his name, he 
significantly looked at the tub and said, ‘‘ There goes 
a nail in your coffin, old fellow!” 

It is wonderful how the heart expands under work 
of this kind. New openings for usefulness are dis- 
covered, and without hesitation entered on. Miss 
Weston discovered that a Temperance Sailors’ Home 
was most urgently needed at Devonport. To procure 
it £4,000 was needed. Miss Weston set herself to 
obtain it, and a large sum, nearly half, was in her 
Besides this, 


corners of the streets. This, too, increased. A 
meeting is now held in aroom that contains two hun- 
dred. This room is open from two to five every 
Sunday for soldiers, sailors, and marines only ; officers 
of the two services are admitted, and Christian minis- 
ters, but the public are excluded. The meeting is as 
bright and varied as possible, plenty of singing and 
short Gospel addresses, papers and magazines for 
reading are placed about, the whole closed by a prayer- 
meeting. 

This is a very brief account of one of the most 
interesting labours of love which are so characteristic 
of the earnest Christianity of our day. Many will 
join in praying for great encouragement to Miss 
Weston, and much blessing upon her work. 


PATRONAGE IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Much attention has lately been given to the subject 
of patronage, and the abuses to which it has led. 
Great scandal has been occasioned by the proceedings 
of advertisers, who carry on a regular traffic in the 
sale of advowsons and first presentations, and often 
issue advertisements of the most offensive kind with 
the most unblushing air. The sale of livings is pre- 
sented to the public as if it were an ordinary branch 
of secular traffic; and what are sometimes stated as 
advantages recommending a cure are the very things 
that a spiritual heart would most deplore. A living was 
lately advertised with a long string of recommenda- 
tions, concluding by the crowning comfort that there 
was not a single charity in the parish! The Bishop of 
Peterborough drew the attention of the House of! 
Lords to the subject, and obtained the appointment 
of a committee. That committee has now reported, 
and the bishop has introduced a bill, in compliance 
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with their recommendations. The bill, however, does 
not profess to grapple with the subject in its most | 
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to frame the bill in strict harmony with the recom- 
mendations of the committee. The reason why he had 
made a distinction between advowsons and next pre- 
sentations was that the right of advowson was of the 
nature of a trust—it invested the possessor of it with 
an important duty, which he was bound to perform 
for the good of the parish ; whereas the right of first 
presentation was more a mercantile transaction, often 
acquired and exercised without due regard to the wel- 
fare of the parish. The bishop expressed his great 
objection to popular election, or to any revolutionary 
substitute for the present system of patronage. He 
believed that patronage was of immense benefit to 
the Church of England; that, for the most part, it 
was exercised with great care, and with a very solemn 
sense of responsibility; and he was sure that for 
uprightness, piety, and a self-sacrificing discharge of | 
the duties of their office, the clergy appointed by 
patronage would bear a comparison with any other 
clergy in the world. Notwithstanding the very limited 
nature of the provisions of the bill, it was agreed to 
refer it to a committee, some members of the House 
not being sure that its provisions, as they stood at 
present, would serve to advance the ends which its 
promoters had in view. 


SOME OPINIONS ON THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS. | 

It is not to be expected that all good men shall | 
hold the same opinion as to the character of the work 
of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. Some may have 
objections of a serious kind; to others it may appear 
that some of the minor features of the work are not 
to be commended. Some may throw themselves into 
it in the hope of correcting somewhat any features 
that they think objectionable. On the other hand, 
the evidence of heavenly blessing may be so over- 
whelmingly strong in the estimation of others, as to 
leave them no heart for criticism—they would almost 
as soon criticize the proceedings on the day of Pen- 
tecost. 

Dr. Kennedy, of Dingwall, a Highland minister of 
great influence, in a recent pamphlet, attacked the 
whole movement with great keenness and severity. 
It seemed to him to have most vital defects. The 
features in which he deemed it most wanting were, 
recognition of God’s sovereignty, fostering a sense of 
sin, demanding a spirit of repentance—in short, re- 
quiring that process of “law-work” which among 
Highlanders has commonly been regarded as the 
essential preliminary to conversion. Dr. Kennedy 
had seen very little of the work, and had taken no 
active part in it, and it was evident from his mode of 
writing that he condemned it to a large degree on a 


flagrant form, but only to provide a remedy for a few | priori grounds—it was contrary to the first principles 


of the lesser evils. It was not expected that it would | 
prohibit the sale of advowsons, but there seems to | 
have been a general feeling that it would make illegal 

the sale of next presentations. The bill, however, | 
has no provision for this. The bishop stated that it 
was his own desire that it should contain such an | 
enactment, but in the committee he had been out- 
voted on that point, and he had thought it his duty 


which he deemed applicable to such work, therefore 
it could not be genuine. The conclusion at which he 
thus arrived might be in apparent opposition to the 
facts of the case; but the Irishman’s answer must 
then come in—*“ So much the worse for the facts.” 
Dr. Kennedy was answered by Dr. Bonar, who, 
unlike the other, had been very much in the work. If 
Dr. Bonar had any @ friorz views as to how a revival 
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should be brought about, they were very much in ac- | which his soul was set. The love of Christ was work- 


cordance with the methods adopted by Mr. Moody. 
The experiences which Dr. Bonar had witnessed were 
of the most decided kind, and he did not entertain a 
shadow of doubt as to the reality of a great work of 
the Spirit. Looking at the subject from so opposite 
a point of view, the treatment it had received from 
Dr. Kennedy appeared to him entirely wrong. He 
handled Dr. Kennedy in the most trenchant style, 
and taking quotations from his own writings, sent his 
charges home with arrows feathered from his oppo- 
nent’s quiver. 

Mr. Spurgeon has been reviewing this controversy 
in his monthly magazine. His judgment on the 
whole affair is calm and charitable. 


“¢ We are very sorry that our esteemed friend, Dr. 
Kennedy, issued a pamphlet severely criticizing the 
labours of Messrs. Moody and Sankey, whom we 
judge to be sent of God to bless our land in an un- 
usual degree. Dr. Bonar’s reply strikes us as amply 
meeting Dr. Kennedy’s strictures, and needing no 
supplement. But we are sorry to read every now 
and then the most bitter reflections on Dr. Keniiedy, 
as though he were an enemy of the gospel...... 
We cannot expect all men to see alike, and we ought 
to admire the courage which enters an honest protest, 
even though it be a mistaken one. We wish that the 
religion of this age had more in it of the deep, heart- 
-searching, devoted, and unflinching piety of our 
Highland brethren; while we also wish that 
some of-our northern friends were more joyous in 
heart, and less severe in their judgment of other ser- 
vants of the Lord. ‘The matter ought to end in both 
sides quietly learning something from each other, and 
resolving that if they cannot agree in each other’s 
views, they will at least abstain from ungenerous 
ge oma and angry replies. The work which God 
is doing is so great and manifest, that it cannot be 
injured by any man’s comments upon it; those en- 
gaged in it can afford to turn such things to profitable 
account.” 


In Mr. Dale, of Birmingham, Mr. Moody has ob- 
tained one of his most enthusiastic and delighted sup- 
porters. Independent as Mr. Dale is so well known to 
be in his judgment, and by no means biassed by his 
antecedents in favour of that style of work with which 
Mr. Moody is connected, his testimony must be taken 
as so much the more valuable. He tells us that at first 
he could not make out what gave Mr. Moody his 
power. He attended meetings that did not appear 
the kind of meetings to tell, yet they did tell. There 
was a warmth and brightness about them he could not 
account for. By-and-by he came to see that Mr. 
Moody had a singularly vivid way of putting the 
elementary truths of the gospel. Then he was struck 
with his perfect naturalness. He found that he could 
not criticize him as he went along. Texts would some- 
times be quoted in a wrong sense; arguments would 
be urged that were palpably lame ; principles would 
be laid down which were plainly untenable ; the mind 
of the hearer offered a sort of passing protest, and yet 
somehow it was carried along with the speaker. Mr. 
Moody was evidently thoroughly in earnest. He was 
not thinking of himself—he was thinking how to get 
his audience saved. That was the one thing on 





ing in him and by him. He got very near to his 
audience. It seemed often as if other people could 
preach just as well as he did, and as if many of them 
did; but the power of God accompanied Mr. Moody 
in a most unwonted degree. He had told him once 
that he could see no proper relation between him and 
what he had done. Mr. Moody laughed, and said 
he would be sorry if it were otherwise. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
PARIS STUDENTS. 


A Christian friend, deeply interested in the spiritual 
welfare of the many thousand students in Paris, having 
paid a visit to Edinburgh last autumn, prevailed on a 
large number of students of the university there, who 
had received blessing in the previous winter, to send 
an address to their fellow-students in Paris, conveying 
their friendly wishes, and recommending earnest reli- 
gion to their notice. The friend referred to was 
influenced in this step by the consideration that among 
Paris students religion is deemed beneath the notice 
of persons engaged in manly and intellectual pursuits; 
and it was thought that the testimony to its importance 
of so many young men connected with so distinguished 
a university as that of Edinburgh might tend to con- 
ciliate their favourable regard. A meeting of stu- 
dents was called to hear the address. M. Rousseuw 
St. Hilaire, member of the institute, a literary vete- 
ran of high eminence and high character, presided. 
Le Temps, a political paper, thus describes what fol- 
lowed :— 


‘¢ One of the most esteemed members of the Zrstitut, 
a man of heart and of talent, full of the most generous 
illusions, M. Rosseuw Saint-Hilaire, had consented 
to give the help of his power of speech to the address 
of the Edinburgh students. The lecture had attracted 
three or four hundred students, come on purpose to 
make a disturbance. Zhe truth ! What is that? 
What a capital opportunity for a spree at the expense 
of the good souls who still believe in such absurdities 
(chiméres)! Nevertheless, M. Rosseuw resolved to 
are. Not only his age, but the authority of his 
character, the affectionate sincerity of his reasoning, 
deserved respect; but he was under visible emotion, 
and laboured under a fatigue which he could scarcely 
overcome. (M. Rosseuw had hardly recovered from 
a long and serious illness.) He was listened to as 
long as he only recalled, not without eloquence, the 
dearest reminiscences of his youth, that time of intel- 
lectual renaissance in which such orators as Guizot, 
Cousin, Villemain, awakened in young hearts liberal 
hopes. But soon the lecturer spoke in graver accents. 
He thought it right to point out a deficiency in that 
brilliant period. ‘Each of us,’ he said, ‘ sought some 
truth, but we neglected ¢he truth, that which ought to 
be the centre of all other truths—treligious truth. At 
this point there was in the hall a general outbreak of 
murmurs, hisses, and shoutings. In vain did M. 
Rosseuw Saint-Hilaire entreat these young men to 
believe in his kind feeling towards them, and to 
respect in him what he respected in them, liberty of 
thought. The bad impulse had been given. The 
speaker had to finish his address amidst an indescrib- 
able tumult. With the aid of rising excitement, the 
interruptions, impertinent at first, became coarse. I 
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knew of no spectacle more distressing and more 
repugnant.” 

This seems in the last degree discouraging. And 
yet we have cause to know that the meeting was 
not so destitute of good results as might have been 
thought. In the first place, a large number—some 
forty or fifty—wishing to know more about the address 
than they could learn amid the tumult, remained be- 
hind for the purpose. In the second place, some 
private meetings for students have taken place, at- 
tended with encouraging results. In the third place, 
some stir has taken place among the students them- 
selves, and some inquiry as to the movement which 
gave birth to the address. And, in the fourth place, 
the attention of pastors and other Christian friends 
has been turned more earnestly to the case of students. 

And well it might. Nothing could be more lament- 
able to those who took part in this movement than 
the tenible ignorance of even the elements of divine 
truth that was found to prevail. An ordinary gospel 
address could not be given at one of the private meet- 
ings, because the existence of God was not admitted. 
The Bible could not be appealed to as an authority 
where the impression prevailed that it was an immoral 
book. Still there was some evidence of sincere in- 
quiry. And the steps yet to be taken will, we trust, 
prove that the bread thus cast on the waters will be 
found there after many days. 

A propos of Paris and its students, let us mention 
the case of a young medical man, in whom a change 
so decided has occurred as may well warrant hope tor 
others. The young gentleman to whom we refer was 
a medical officer through the war, and made some 
hairbreadth escapes. All the while he was an utter 
unbeliever. Coming to this country, he happened to 
come professionally into contact with an English 
clergyman. . The clergyman, who had got medical 
benefit from him, was anxious for his good. He 
asked him it he would let him read part of the Bible 
to him. The young physician acquiesced, and for the 
first time heard the 23rd Psalm. It contained such 
a blessed revelation of God as the Father, that the 
heart of the young doctor was touched, and the 
beginning took place of a work which has turned 
him from an unbeliever into a most earnest, cheerful, 
and attractive Christian. 


MEETINGS AT NIMES AND MONTAUBAN, 

Pastor Theodore Monod, having resigned his 
charge in Paris, and having been set apart to the 
work of Evangelist-preacher throughout the country, 
has, with many others, been taking part in Evange- 
listic conferences in various places, and very notably 
at Nimes, in the South. It was arranged to have a 
week of meetings here for prayer and conference. 


‘* Great expectations,” says the French correspon- 
dent of Evangelical Christendom, ‘were raised; 
many came from Switzerland, some to give, some to 
receive, and surely the Lord gave according to and 
above expectation. The first two days were given to 
prayer and humiliation; and the work was so little 
apparent, that the feeling of desolation and disappoint- 
ment in these ardent southerners brought them to the 





intensest desire and looking to God alone; then came 
blessings which could be seen and felt. Prayer- 
meetings were held at nine A.M. in the hall of the 
Young Men's Christian Association ; at two P.M. and 
at eight P.M. two simultaneous meetings were held— 
one in the Wesleyan Chapel, which holds a thousand, 
and the other in the Free Church, which holds six 
hundred. At four, a hundred and twenty J game met 
in conference ; laymen met in another hall, and four 
hundred or more women met in the Wesleyan Chapel, 
to pray together and to hear special words of exhorta- 
tion from one or two of their sisters. Pastors’ wives 
also met in special prayer, and the young ladies and 
girls from various schools were specially addressed. 
The addresses were short, pressing, and some of 
them peculiarly tender. The testimonies were striking. 
In the words of a pastor of the National Church, we 
believe that, in the persons of the pastors who were 
in Nimes, God has cewn nigh to his Church, and is 
about to do great things for her. After each of these 
gracious days, many felt the need of passing the night 
in prayer; and when, on the morrow, in their special 
meeting, they assembled together, deep were the 
sacred emotions, marvellous deliverances, and bless- 
ings each had to tell of. Remarkable conversions 
and renovations took place in all classes, from the 
youth to the hoary-headed man, in those near and in 
those who came from afar. It was a shower of bless- 
ings on thirsty souls; and we believe that those who 
kept aloof to the end in the spirit of the brother of the 
prodigal son, were very few. The concluding meet- 
ing, in which above four hundred participated in the 
Lord’s Supper, was peculiarly solemn; and on the 
following Sunday, Pastor Theodore Monod preached 
on 1 Corinthians i. 30, before one thousand five hun- 
dred people packed into the Petit Temple. The 
absorbed attention displayed was extraordinary.” 


The meeting at Montauban, as reported ‘by one 
who was present in Ze Christianisme au X1Xe Siécle, 
was similar. We copy his account of the meetings 
on several of the days. 


‘¢ The second day our meeting assumed a completely 
different character. The pastoral meeting held in 
the chapel of ‘La Maison de Santé’ was solemn 
and deeply edifying. Our dear brother, Theodore 
Monod, read Ezekiel xxxiv., and this simple reading, 
accompanied by a few words of exhortation, stirred 
the hearts of all present with an inexpressible sense 
of humiliation. What ardent, heartfelt prayers ! what 
sighs and what tears, as we realised all the omissions, 
the weaknesses, the sins of our ministry ! 

**Of the Thursday’s meeting I retain an indelible 
impression. The morning gathering assumed for the 
attendants a character of the most intense interest, as 
numerous requests for prayer were read. In the 
evening M. Monod read the two first chapters of 
Ephesians, commented upon them briefly and simply, 
but with perfect clearness of expression. We all felt 
what gratitude we owe to our Lord Jesus, and what 
powerful motives we have for devoting ourselves to 
Him, About the middle of the meeting M. Th. 
Monod rose and proposed to the crowded assembly, 
as if quite a natural thing, to pass a few moments in 
silent prayer, and, behold, all heads are bent, prayers 
are rising from the hearts’ depths, sighs betray the 
emotion of most of the hearts there present. Truly, 
it was sweet, solemn, touching in the highest degree. 
I shall never forget it so long as I live. And then the 
whole assembly rose and sang the hymn of consecra- 
tion, at the end of which fervent prayers rose up from 
the heart of him who made himself the mouthpiece of 
all the rest.” 
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«On Friday the Holy Supper was partaken of by 
a great number of persons, This was a very solemn 
moment and a striking manifestation of the happy 
result of our assemblies, 

“Finally, in the evening, at eight o’clock, the last 
meeting took place. Every one felt with regret the 
approaching separation. M. Monod, who has done 
us so much good, and whom, for my part, I thank 
from the bottom of my heart, was, if possible, more 
earnest than usual. Up to half-past ten we had a 
succession of prayers and exhortations, ardent and 
lively, and we separated, carrying away, each one of 
us, much good and much joy.” 


GERMANY. 


The commotion caused by the late Encyclical of 
the Pope is of no common kind. The bishops seem 
hardly to know how to act,—whether to publish it 
to their dioceses, and defy the Prince, or to keep it 
to themselves, and dishonour the Pope. The Old- 
Catholic Bishop, Reinkens, has just issued a pastoral 
against the Encyclical and the Memorial of the Ger- 
man bishops. And ten Roman Catholic members of 
the Prussian chamber have published a protest. In 
this, they deny most emphatically that the Falck 
laws overthrow the divine constitution of the Church ; 


| and they protest against the principles of the En- 





cyclical, as endangering the authority, constitution, 
and existence of the State; and repudiate with indig- 
nation the assumed authority of the Pope to declare 
Jaws invalid that have been passed in a constitutional 
manner. The true doctrine of the Catholic Church 
they believe to be, that subjects ought to obey all 
laws passed constitutionally, They request all 
patriotic Catholics who hold the same opinions, to 
assent to the protest, and thus show their disapproval 
of the encroachment attempted to be perpetrated ‘by 
the Roman Curia. The language is brave and pa- 
triotic, and so, no doubt, is the spirit which dictates 
it ; but it does strike one as somewhat strange to hear 
private members of the Romish Church condemning 
the Pope for having published unsound doctrine, and 
emphatically announcing the true. 


SAVOY. ‘ 


We remember being profoundly struck, many years 
ago, with one of Mr. Ruskin’s magnificent passages, 
contrasting the beauty of Savoy with the crass igno- 
rance and degradation of its people. The two shores 
of Lake Leman have long been marked as presenting 
aremarkable contrast—the Swiss and the Savoyard 
—the Protestant and the Popish. Savoy was barely 
touched by the Reformation. The only district which 
the light fell on was Chablais, which received the 
Reformation from Berne. But persecution contrived 
to stamp out the new life. The archives of the 
senate of Savoy contain the following passage :—“‘ In 
1555, five young men were buried alive in Chambéry- 
au-pont-de-Reclus, as detainers of wicked little 
French Bibles.” Protestantism had hardly an exist- 
ence in Savoy. 

After liberty was inaugurated in the kingdom of 
Piedmont in 1848, the Vaudois began to exert an 
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evangelical influence on Italy. Some of them being 
called to Chambéry became the means of a work now 
going on. Geneva sent a pastor, M. Gonin, who 
gathered round him a Protestant flock. Among these 
was a lawyer, Hudry Menos, who consecrated him- 
self to the cause of the gospel, and carried on for 
several years the journal Glaneur Savoyard. The 
making of the Victor Emanuel Railway brought a 
number of English Protestants to the country, and 
the cause revived. It is pleasant to hear that many 
of the English left behind them an abiding souvenir 
of their work and good influence. Unfortunately, 
however, an English chaplain at Chambéry and 
another Englishman undid this to a large degree by 
going over, though only fora time, to Rome. By- 
and-by the work was begun likewise in old Chablais, 
and other places. A Protestant pastor at Chambéry, 
M. Fournier, met with no small encouragement. He 
was useful to many a neglected and slumbering Pro- 
testant—one remarking, ‘A little more, and I shall 
certainly believe in eternity ;” and coming afterwards 
to the full faith of Christ. A little church was built 
in Chambéry, and a school is successfully carried on. 
During the last six years thirty Roman Catholics 
have been received as members of the church. In 
the evening the school-room is thrown open as a 
reading-room, and special services are held for the 
military, the working-classes, and others. A power- 
ful agency for good is that of the Colporteurs, who, 
during the last two years, have distributed fifteen | 
thousand Bibles, Testaments, almanacks, and tracts. | 
The pastor has done a little for Aix-les-Bains, whither | 
thousands of people rush for the mineral waters. But | 
much more might be done if there were the means of 
building a Protestant school, a small home or hos- | 
pital for sick Protestants, a kind of convalescent home | 
between them, a kind of evangelical home, which | 
would be a great attraction to many. In other places | 
in Savoy similar work is going on. Mr. Ashton, | 
13, Bloomfield Street, London, and Pastor’ Lorriaux, | 
9, Rue Batignolles, Paris, guarantee the soundness | 
of this work, in which, doubtless, some of our readers | 
who feel an interest in dark but beautiful Savoy will 
desire to have a share. 





THE COLPORTEUR IN SWEDEN. 


The Annual Report of the National Bible Society 
of Scotland has an interesting notice of the labours of 
some colporteurs in Sweden, especially in connec- 
tion with the public-houses :— 


“The sales they have effected have been 1,665 
Bibles, 39 Testaments, and 850 parts. It is acredit- 
able feature of the circulation, that it consists mostly 
of Bibles. The greatest number have been sold in 
workshops, hospitals, coffee-houses, vessels, markets, 
inns, public-houses, and railway stations. Striking 
accounts are given of good wosk done in a public- | 
house, where, in spite of discouragements, the col- | 
porteur persevered in urging the claims of the Bible, | 
till a young woman, a waiter, and the barmaid, all | 
bought copies. At another time, rudely repulsed at | 
first by a man in an hospital, the colporteur gave him 
a tract, the tract led to the purchase of a Bible, and 
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very soon several other copies were purchased, and, 
last of all, the wife of the man by whom he had been 
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uncivilly treated at first, bought a copy for a neigh- | 


The peculiar feature of the work at 


| Stockholm is the endeavour to do good in the public- | 





houses. The colporteurs go into them, two at a 
time, and though they are sometimes insulted, they 
are not left without some encouragement. ‘In a 
public-house,’ it is stated, ‘we read John iii., and it 
was wonderful to see the impression made upon our 
audience. Some were embittered, but two or three 
sat and wept.’ Again, ‘In some public-houses they 
have stared at us in astonishment, whilst we have 
offered our invaluable wares for sale. Some of the 


customers have bought Bibles, exclaiming, with tears | 


in their eyes, ‘‘ Ah! if I could become another being 
from what I am now!”’ One missionary, walking 
alone and considerably depressed about his work, was 
stopped by a man, who heartily thanked him for a 
Bible he had sold him at a railway station.” 


AN ITALIAN COLPORTEURESS. 


Dr. Stewart, of Leghorn, in an interesting com- | f ¢ 
same way as the commissary of police referred to, 


slictehse6 ‘au: Didien Giiavecinan whi exrvies:cus her | who did not even take the trouble to ask the name of 


munication to the National Bible Society, gives a 


work at Milan under the very shade of the Cathe- 
dral :—~ 


*‘ At Milan I found our colporteuress busy at her 
stall in the Piazza of the Cathedral, the municipality 
having granted her’a stance close to the door of the 
archbishop’s palace, so that he and his priests have 
daily opportunity to meditate on the enormity of a 
heretic being protected by the government in the soul- 
destroying work of selling (what they call) a falsified 
Bible, because it wants the Apocrypha, Her name 
is Regina Erba, and possibly you may remember that 
her husband was our colporteur in Milan and its 
immediate vicinity from May, 1862, till his death in 
1869. Pastor Turin and his wife strongly recom- 
mended that we should retain her as colporteur, as 
she was an active woman, and used to help her hus- 
band greatly in his sales, We have had no reason to 
regret that your committee agreed to M. and Mad. 
Turin’s proposal, for if you look at Regina’s monthly 
sales you will find that they are amongst the largest 
effected by any of our colporteurs. I remained 
over Sabbath at Milan, and went in the morning to 


was absent at the Waldensian Synod, and that the 
service was to be conducted by one of the elders who 
read in Italian one of Spurgeon’s sermons. The 
congregation had all the appearance of a Scotch con- 
gregation in a country village—-serious, attentive, and 
well-dressed, though the majority were evidently of 
the working class, There I first met Erba, who gave 
me a warm welcome, and hoped I would come and 
see her at her stall, which I did on Monday morning.” 


STATE OF FEELING IN SPAIN. 

Spain is reported to have become very indifferent 
to the sale of the Scriptures. The people in many 
places are broken’ in spirit—the civil war is very 
trying—and they seem to have got into a state of 
dull indifference, as if, for anything they could do, 
things might just take their way. Mr. Jamieson, in 
an annual report to the Bible Society, says :— 


lost all faith, because of the immorality of its rulers. 
The spirit of liberty is dead ; the government has set 
itself to kill one reaction by another; and certainly it 
is trying and succeeding in killing out the liberal ele- 
ment in the nation. As, unfortunately, religion is so 
identified with politics, a single episode among the 
many which have taken place in Davila’s work will 
make you understand the state of things. It was in 
the fair of Autiquera ; I think the third day. While 
Davila was speaking to a person whose acquaintance 
he had made in another expedition, a man came up 
to him and asked him if he was the man;who sold the 
books. Davila answering in the affirmative, the man 
drew out a knife and aimed a blow at him, which, if 
his arm had not been arrested, would have caused 
the death of Davila. Davila and his friend at once 
informed the chief of the police, and the only reply 
of this functionary was that the best thing he could 
do was to go away as quickly as possible, for, said he, 
in a place so Christian as that was, there was no room 
for his books. The maires (Alcaldes) and the greater 
part of the officials are at present, in matters of reli- 
gion, more fanatical than the most refined Carlist. 
With respect to liberty of worship, they think in the 


the offender, but ordered the colporteur to leave the 
place without delay.” 


IlI.—_JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 
DR. VALENTINE’S SCHEME FOR MEDICAL MISSION 
TRAINING INSTITUTION. 

Dr. Valentine, who has done so much good work 
as a medical missionary at Jeypore, is vigorously en- 
gaged in an endeavour to found an institution at 
Agra for training native medical missionaries, and 
also one for female medical workers. Dr. Valentine 
proposes to receive into the Institution pupils from | 
all the missionary societies, who would merely 
contribute the expense of their food and clothing. 
Many young converts would be found capable of re- 
ceiving a missionary education, and would. be very 
useful afterwards in the mission field; The branch 


| for female medical students is very urgently called for. 
M. Turin’s church, where I found a congregation of | hie (ed re! 


sixty-three or sixty-four persons, notwithstanding | 
scorching heat, and the knowledge that their pastor | 





Nothing like mixed classes will be allowed in the 
training of the two sets of students, but the usefulness 
of female medical missionaries in India is attested by 
a very varied and influential testimony. The Allaha- 
bad Conference highly approved of the scheme of Dr. 
Valentine, who is now in this country, endeavouring 
to find the means of carrying out his scheme. 


AFRICA.—LOVEDALE, CAFFRARIA. 
The following brief summary from the Kafir £x- 


| press of the results of the religious awakening at 
| Lovedale is deeply interesting :— 


‘We have cause of deep gratitude for what God 


| has done for usin respect to the higher results of our 
| work within the past year. 


During the special services 
in June, many were awakened to seek salvation, and 
many have since given evidence of a saving change. 
Others, who were of Christian character before, have 


| since then been much more devoted. Christian work 


is one of the tangible proofs of Christian character ; 


lt is a truth, sad but certain, that this people has | and during the past session there have been about 
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thirty-eight, among the pupils of both institutions, who 
go out on the Sabbath to labour among the heathen, 
or who teach Sabbath schools. A great change for 
the better is observable in our workshops. We have 
often talked of abolishing two of these trades, from 
the bad moral influence of the apprentices. Some 
among these are now the most exemplary, and Chris- 
tianity apparently has taught them to use their tools, 
they are so much improved. There are now in the 
Institution a goodly number who wish to devote their 
lives to mission work ; and it would be contrary to all 
analogy to suppose that with such and such antece- 
dents we shall not have some men at least of the right 
stamp, who will go out from us to spend their lives for 
the good of Africa.” 


IV.—CORRESPONDENCE. 
EARLY CLOSING ON SATURDAYS. 


The following letter bears on a subject of great 
interest and importance ; and we cannot better con- 
tribute to the important object which the writer has 
in view than by printing it as he has written it :— 


“ Liverpool, February 6, 1875. 

*‘T am a reader of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, and I 
wish to bring under your notice a movement, to which 
I think your advocacy, in your Magazine, might 
give a salutary direction. 

‘* The Saturday afternoon is now a recognised half- 
holiday for all factories, foundries, and manufacturing 
works over the kingdom. But the Saturday after- 
noon brings no half-holiday to shopkeepers and their 
assistants, who have to keep open shop and toil on, in 
some of our towns, untilnearthelong hour of midnight. 
The shopkeeper naturally enough says, ‘I get no 
half-holiday on Saturday ; I shall have it some other 
afternoon of the week.’ This has led some of the 
shopkeepers, in some of the towns of Lancashire, to 
shut their shops on an afternoon, some on Tuesday, 
others on Wednesday, and others on Thursday, with- 
out any regularity of arrangement, causing often great 
inconvenience to strangers on business, coming from 
other places, and who are ignorant of the tradesman’s 
arrangements for each particular town. 

‘I know no class of the community who need a 
half-holiday more than the pent-up shopkeeper, but 
aholiday or a_half-holiday, to be effective, and as 
little inconvenient as possible, should be adopted 
universally and simultaneously all over the coun- 
try. And it appears to me, that as Saturday is 
now the recognised half-holiday of the operative 
classes, it, might also, and with equal advantage, be 
made the recognised half-holiday of the shopkeeper 
also. 

‘*T believe your Magazine has an especial duty to 
discharge in advocating such an arrangement. Is not 
your magazine the SUNDAY MAGAZINE? And pray, 
how many eg and their assistants excuse 
themselves for their absence from church or chapel 
on Sunday morning, because of their late hours on 
Saturday night ? 

“ Besides, I consider that a portion of time at the 
end of the week can be turned to much better account 
than the same length of time if given in the middle of 
the week. If given at the end of the week, how 
many an apprentice would it enable to spend his 
Saturday night and Sunday under the roof and eyes 
of his parents! Or take the case of the shopkeeper 
himself. It is the middle of summer, and his family 
are at the coast, or in the country, and would not the 
visit of the husband and father, on*the Saturday 








afternoon extending to the Monday morning, give an 
additional joy to the whole family? Or again, take 
the case of the assistant. He has his friends among 
the operative class; but on the Saturday afternoon 
he is-at present debarred from joining with them in 
their country walks, or other innocent recreations. 
How very different would it be if factories and shops 
were alike closed! Or it may be that the assistant 
has a still dearer friend, and to both of these the 
Saturday half-holiday would be a source of ineffable 
pleasure. Religiously, socially, and morally, it 
appears to me that the Saturday half-holiday for the 
shops is a much better arrangement than a half- 
holiday on the afternoon of any other day in the 
week. If all shops were to adopt the Saturday half- 
holiday, there would be no loss to any one, and the 


public could soon learn to accommodate themselves to | 


the change. 

“‘T am aware that Saturday is the great market-day 
all over the kingdom, but it is use and wont in a great 
measure which has made it so. Where there is a will 
there will be a way, and why might not Friday be 





made the market-day of the week ? What is there to | 


prevent the farmers from bringing their butter and 
eggs, and poultry, and vegetables to market on 
Fniday instead of Saturday, if they could not dispatch 
their business on the early part of Saturday, and have 


their half holiday as well as their neighbours? And | 


why might not wages be paid universally, instead of 


partially, as now, on the evening of some other day | 


of the week instead of Saturday—say Thursday— | 


enabling the thrifty housewife to make her purchases 
on Friday or the early part of Saturday? The fact 
is, the shopkeepers have the ball in their own hands, 
and if they could unitedly and resolutely shut their 
shops every Saturday at one or two o'clock, the 
country sellers and the town buyers would be com- 


pelled to adapt themselves to the altered circum- 


stances. 


‘I dare venture to say that there is no class of the | 


community, who would make a better use of a half- 
holiday than shopkeepers and their assistants; and 
what a grand sight it would be to see all grades and 
classes enjoying a half-holiday on the afternoon of 
every Saturday ! 
«¢ Commending the subject to your consideration, 
‘7 remain 
** Yours faithfully, 
"me 


V.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 





The name of this writer is well known in the circle 


both of secular and Christian literature. His histories 
of England and of France have been among the 
most popular of text-books. His chief contribution 
to Christian literature was, ‘* The Reformers before 
the Reformation ;” being an account of Gerson, 
John Huss, the Council of Constance, &c. M. 
de Bonnechose was a member of a distinguished 
and ancient French family, warmly attached to the 
Church of Rome—in which his elder brother enjoys 
high rank, being Cardinal-Archbishop of Rouen. In 
early life, Emile became a Protestant, and has ad- 
hered to that faith with great firmness and cordiality. 
He will be remembered by his friends for his life of 
true Christian feeling, and the faith which he loved 
during life sustained and cheered him in death. He 
died at the age of seventy-three 
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CONQUERING AND TO CONQUER. 
A MARTYR FOR MERCY: 
A Story of Rome in the Davs of St. Jerome. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ THE CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE even- 
ing after 
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flight I} 
took! 
refuge | 


S tonia’s 
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m her au- 
 sterity| 
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. to me 
= how | 
beauti- | 


b are- 
ness of | 
her cell | 
of prayer, compared with the cruel passion 
and putrifying luxury of that hideous world | 
of the streets and the Coliseum! 

That night I would have made any vow 
which might raise a barrier between me and 
that tremendous abyss, but for the fact that 
two whom I had loved dearly—one, my father, 
whom I loved more than my life—still lingered 
within it. 

The Good Shepherd bearing home the lost, 
the “ Both,” were still deepest in my heart. 
But everything seemed to have become deep- 
ened and intensified by that glimpse into the | | 
unfathomable depth of the ruin from which | 
the lost had to be rescued, and the gigantic 
force of the flood which swept them away. 
Before, all had seemed to me so smooth and 
sweet and easy! So much beauty and joy even 
in the old religion, so much good in all, that 
the only unaccountable marvel was that all 
did not at once leave the lesser beauty for 
the greater, the good for the perfect! The 
Good Shepherd’s voice so tender, his call so 
clear, the shelter of his arms so sweet—why, | 
how could it be that these straying and for- | 








IV. N.s. 


| creep or rush back to his side? I had thought 
| of His seeking but as of a patient search and 


|a tender pleading ;—of their being lost but 


|as of a wild and wilful straying of careless 
Z 0 s 1-| creatures who had missed their way. 


But now quite other meanings came to me 
| out of the familiar parable. 

The being lost meant the cruel Coli- 
seum, the transformation of the fairest and 


in An- | brightest human creatures into the likeness 
| of the wild beasts there maddened to the 
cha m-| slaughter; it meant the sweeping away of 
| home and purity, and all sacred things, by 
H o w! 
& tender) 


terrible gusts of passion. 

To save, then, meant something more than 
to call with a voice sweeter than that of 
| Orpheus, or even to follow with patient, un- 
wearied steps, and bring them home on the 
tender heart. It meant—ah! it meant—to 
die. 

“ The Good Shepherd layeth down his life 


ful the | for the sheep.” 


So, by nothing easier, He sought us; so, 
| by nothing less, He saved us. 

By a love as teal as the passions He came 
| to rescue us from, and divinely stronger. 

By an anguish as terrible as the miseries to 
which those passions lead. 

I began to understand why the Church has 
adopted the cross as her central symbol, more 
central than even that of the Good Shepherd. 

My mother, St. Agnes, all the blessed 
saints, were Orantes, interceding ones, with 
arms imploringly outstretched to receive bless- 
ings, lovingly outstretched to shed them forth. 

His hands were stretched out, bleeding 
and mangled, on the cross. The whole 
Church could intercede by offering up prayer; 
He had interposed by offering up Himself. 

Every one of us could and must take up 
some portion of the world’s burdens. He 
had borne the whole, had been crushed be- 
neath the burden, had died, had redeemed, 
was able to save to the uttermost. 

I grew to understand, and I grew to hope. 
Deep as was the disease—deep beyond what 
I had dreamed possible—the remedy went 
deeper. 

It was the Good Shepherd still, at the 
heart of all my hope, of all my life. 

It was the Good Shepherd rejoicing in the 
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thought of His eternal youth, and in His un- 
measurable power to bless and save. 

But it was the Good Shepherd rejoicing 
because He had drained to the depths for us 
the cup of unutterable sorrow.. It was the Good 
Shepherd seeking, finding, saving, because 
He had refused to save Himself. 

Jerome was by nature a combatant, per- 
haps also by. grace, Righteous anger was, at 
the heart of much of his.fiery eloquence: The 
first fury of his. combative character had been 
spent on himself. In the desert he had fought 
himself nigh unto blood ; had raged and con- 
tended against himself until. he fell, into an 
all but mortal illness. Against Aimse/f, not 
only against what would commonly be called 
sin, but; against his very nature, the root and 
soil from which sin might spring ; against his 
love of beauty, of good Latin, of human. praise 
and affection.; against his own innermost self, 
The lion might indeed. come to his cave and 
crouch tamed: at, his feet; but who would 
tame the lion Jerome? It was in this inward 
combat, that he had sharpened the weapons 
which, afterwards. he wielded against so many 
foes in the one: long controversy of his, most, 
militant life. . 

But’ to. me this, was. mare comprehensible 
than formerly it had been. 

Until now, I hed thought, a; mild concilia- 
tion of all the best. in everything possible ; 
but, I began, to. feel. that the worst in. every- 
thing was. too, closely; intertwined with, the 
best to. render this.probable, I; began. to feel 
that perhaps the best. in all. religions could 
only. he, dissevered, from the worst by blqws 
which battered. the worst to destruction. 

The worst. im the pagan world, in. Rome, 
and, alas! alsq in the Church, seemed at that 
time so. hgpelessly and irremediably bad! 

Religious communities, my children, of all 
kinds are for ever running to seed in Pharisaic 
formalities. and; externalisms. Base, middle- 
aged, vices, covetousness, ease, vanity, are. for 
ever creeping: in, cold.and slow, to fill up the 
void. of the ebbing flood of passion. I,had 
learned in, these last years the existence of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil; and 
Jerome’s, stinging. satires, as well as his. fiery 
denungiations, had a new meaning for me, 

These “ priests, in chariots drawn by the 
finest horses in Rome, flattering rich women, 
and, haunting the death-beds of wealthy 
dotards; expectant of legacies ;” these “ young 
deacons, their hair frizzed with curling-irons 
like actors, in perfumed silken robes, their 
fingers glittering with rings, mincing along 
the marble: halls on the tips of their toes in 
delicate shoes,” “pointedly admiring costly 





cushions and embroidered towels till they 
are presented to them,” exhibiting their 
effeminate graces in the palaces, and depart- 
ing with hands full of gold;” these dea- 
conesses, with “hair cropped like boys and 
dresses half-masculine ” (the effeminate affecta- 
tion of the men balanced by the masculine 
affectation of the women); these ladies, 
clothed in gold. tissues, embroidered with 
gospel-histories, “‘ their eyelids coloured black 
and. their cheeks crimson, plastering their 
faces to hide the wrinkles till they looked 
like idols, powdering their grey hair with 
gold, and behaving before their grandchildren 
like timid girls ;”—-I had seen them, I had 
abhorred them as much as Jerame,, according 
to the measure of my, capagityy for abhorrence 
in comparison with: his. 

His satire and his: indi t denunciations, 
like those of our blessedi Lord) himself}, were 
directed far more against the raligjous: world, 
the worldly religious,, the Hiamsees, than 
against the pagam wapldi;, thate if they were 
directed against shosaachia,coulii/#ar (a, sound 
tule, my children, as: te alli denunciations), 
The religious world’ didi hear, andi revenged 
itself by low murmurseffcalamny,,.and finally 
by loud retorts which: dtove: himn ftom: Rome. 

But at the momentrwhem Marcella’s: Palace 
and Oratory were pepmifted' to me again, 
the Ecclesia Domestica,. of which Jerome 
was the guide, was in full bloom. 

For a moment, before Rome feil beneath 
the barbarians, it, seemed as if all the old 
Roman virtue, the lofty purity of her patrician 
women, the stoical’ self-sacrifice. of her pa- 
triots, blossomed into perfection among, that 
little Christian community on the Aventine. 

All have passed’ beyond man’s§ judgment 


now ; some by rough and terrible ways. But | 








sucha band of noblewomen, for patrician grace | 
and beauty, for large-heayted. generosity to | 


athers, for austerity, to themselves, for study 
and prayer and works of mercy, for steadfast 
pursuit of all high purposes,.I never hope to 
see gathered together again. Let me recall a 
few of the revered names. 

And, first of all, Marcella, who had given 
herself to God in the enthusiasm of her youth, 
and the brilliancy ofa beauty said to surpass 
all then in Rome; moved forty, years betore, 
when only seven years of age, by the presence 
and eloquence of the exiled Athanasius’; con- 
stant to the-vocation of her early widowhood, 
conquering by her steadfastness and devotion 
the opposition of her mother, and the calumny | 
of her kindred ; herself the possessor of the | 
great Palace-which was the gathering-place of | 
the community, she was in a sense its queen. 
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Beside her were Furia, grand-daughter of | 


Camillus; the austere Asella, whom Jerome 
called mother, as he called Marcella sister ; 
and Sophronia. These had long been tested, 
and had reached or passed middle age. 

There were others, young matrons, young 
maidens; and among these Fabiola, of 
the ancient Fabian House,—(a little sus- 
pected: among the austere community, and 
not. without reason, seeing she had twice 
married in. passionate wilfulness, had found 
both her husbands intolerably vicious, and had 
divorced both),—had, nevertheless, always a 
strong attraction for many, and for me. Ar- 
dent, impetuous, disinterested, all the noble 
things in her which made us love her, found 
at last their true aim. Beneficent work of 
all kinds grew out of the devotion of the 
Aventine community’: liberation of slaves, 
refuges, for pilgrims, and for the sick, and 
orphan homes); but the nursing and: tending 
in all these had hitherto been done by proxy. 
Fabiola was. the first. who, after her voluntary 
public penitence, devoted, not only her sub- 
stance, but herself to. the sick and poor; 
tending them, with. her own, hands, even in 
the most loathsome.diseases. Ah, my children, 
it is not the first time that the alabaster box of 
most. precious ointment has. come from such 
hands, nor the last. time it will be accepted! 

There were also. two young maidens: known 
to. me, of my owniage, belonging to the. Ec- 
clesia Domestica ; Principia, adopted daughter 
of Marcella, who, afterwards, ministered, ta her 
adopted mother dying of cruel treatment. in 
the sack offRome ; and) Eustochium, daughter 
of. Paula, vowed to virginity from her earliest 
youth. Butit: was, Paula herself who gradu- 
ally and unconsciously became the centre of 
the whole community, 

Beauty, fervour. of character, the noblest 
birth, and. unbounded wealth were hers; with 
an intellect’ clear, just and. graceful, as. be- 
fitted her Greek. descent, and a. character, 
naturally tender and passionate, yet capable, 
as. she afterwards proved, of the noblest 
Roman stoicism—every. kind of distinction 
was concentrated in. her. 

Among her Greek ancestry were numbered 
the royal houses:of Mycenze and Lacedzemon ; 
in her Roman pedigree were the Scipios and 
the Gracchi.. She had married a Greek said 
to be descended from. Eneas; who remained 
faithful, tothe worship of the Olympian gods. 

When: Jerome came from the East to Mar- 
cella’s Palace, Paula was, in the early grief of 
her widowhood; for, a. time, her sorrow had 
imperilled. her life. 

She had five daughters and one son, 





On the subject of these daughters raged 
the fiercest controversies between Jerome, 
the Pagan world, and the worldly Christians. 

Eustochium gave the first occasion. She 
incensed her patrician pagan kindred by as- 
suming the dark veil and golden fillet of the 
Christian. virgin. 

Trained by Marcella from infancy, her 
character, naturally of the firm, strong, an- 
cient Roman mould, had been fortified. by 
early discipline. 

Paula had grown up in Asiatic luxury ;, car- 
ried everywhere in chariots or dainty litters, 
her feet, had scarcely touched the streets of 
Rome; and the greater portion of her time, 
day and night, had been spent reclining: on 
soft couches. 

Eustochium, had grown. up in the austere 
chamber of Marcella; the one great passion 
of her life was: her love for her mother, and 
with this and their common friendship. for 
Jerome her religious life was intertwined’; 
the ordinary. temptations of youth she did 
not seem so much to renounce as to despise. 

On: one especial day, which.I well remem- 
ber, her: pagan’ kindred. insisted on trying to 
win. her to. the: world, by showing her what. 
she could be to it and it to her. They 
arrayed her elaborately with all the splendour 
that belonged to her station, setting free: the 
long dark. tresses hidden under the virgin’s 
veil, displaying, them. in, ail their luxuriance, 
and gathering part of them into: towering 
erections, which. were. thought, becoming ;, the 
brilliancy, af her eyes they. enhanced. by. 
darkening her eyelids and. crimsoning her 
cheeks, and, then, lavishing flatteries, on her, 
they implored, her not to rob them and: the 
world. of beauty, so fresh and brilliant. 

At evening, she quietly resumed her dark 
woollen dress, and. returned unchanged. to 
the Aventine community. The Domestic 
Church. greatly. rejoiced and. triumphed ;. but 
to. Eustechium. it seemed: that she had simply 
done what, was natural and inevitable. 

Blesilla resembled Paula. more than, Eus- 
tachium, in character ; although, perhaps, 
more in, the softness: than in the ardour of 
her mother’s nature, When first, 1 knew her, 
she had by no means. abandoned the love of 
luxury; Or ease or pomp. 

She had; been lately widowed, after a few 
months/ofi married life. She refused all pro- 
posals. af a second marriage ;, but more,, it 
was said, from love of liberty than. of the 
lost husband. She spent most of her time 
before the mirror, and delighted in the most, 
elaborate toilettes, until.she was; smitten, with: 
severe illness. 
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Then, in one of the feverish nights of sick- 
ness, she seemed to hear the Divine Voice 
saying to her as of old to Lazarus, “ Rise, and 
come forth.” 

She did arise very soon, cured, as it seemed, 
of her sickness ; and she came forth for ever 
from the world. Henceforth she wore dark 
woollen garments, and sold her silks and 
jewels and gave the money to the poor. 

To the perfect Greek and Latin, naturally 
spoken in her family as its double mother- 
tongue, she added the study of Hebrew ; and 
was soon able to delight her mother and 
sister by chanting the Psalms with them in 
the very words of David. 

What with psalms and hymns, ardent 
study of the Holy Scriptures in the original 
languages, eager discourse, and benevolent 
work, time flew swiftly in the Aventine Palace. 
And, moreover, we had news from all parts 
of the world of the progress of the Christian 
life, and of ascetic devotion ; of monks, like 
the holy Martin of Tours, making destructive 
tours among the idols in Gaul; of anchorets 
transferring the devotion of the Thebaid to 
the Apennines ; of the conversion of heretics 
and pagans, and worldly Christians every- 
where. 

Besides, there were always the adventures 
of Melania to be discussed, that impetuous 
Spaniard who never seemed to grow old, re- 
doubtable to the lukewarm, and carrying into 
her piety the enterprise of a female Hercules. 
She visited the monasteries of Egypt, and even 
enlivened the austere anchorets of Nitrai by 
her vivacious presence, leaving with them 
alms worthy of an empress. During a per- 
secution she once fed five thousand monks 
for some days. She found refuges for the 
persecuted and hid them; she accompanied 
them to the tribunals. She visited the prisons 
of the orthodox in Syria in the disguise of a 
slave ; and at one time delivered herself from 
prison by overwhelming the governor with the 
magnificence of her rank, and of her consular 
and pretorian connections. “For see,” she 
said to her friends, “a great name is worth 
something; we can set it on any animal that 
tries to hurt us like a falcon or a dog.” 

At that time no one seemed to think there 
was any pride or self-will in these things. 
The son she had abandoned, fortunately 
grew up a Christian. Jerome called her a 
saint, and compared her to St. Thecla. It 
was not till her impetuosity had been turned 
against him that he expunged her name and 
eulogies from his writings. In the meantime 
Melania and the various noble pilgrims, male 
and female, to the sacred places in the East, 





supplied the Aventine with countless records 
of adventure in their letters. 

Dulness and monotony had no place there. 
Amidst the langour, and decay, and hollow- 
ness of Rome, Christian and pagan, it was 
a centre of intense and varied life. 

The peace and prosperity did not, however, 
last long unbroken. The conversion of Bles- 
illa, and the refusal of both Blesilla and Eusto- 
chium to marry, incensed many of the noblest 
families in Rome, who had desired alliance 
with the family of Paula ; and their indigna- 
tion was greatly aggravated by Jerome’s letter 
to Eustochium on the glories and merits of 
celibacy, full of sarcastic portraits too vivid 
and too true not to be applied, and flinging 
fiery darts of satire on every side—on the 
luxurious clergy and self-indulgent patrician 
women, on the legacy-hunters, on the false 
virgins, on the false priests, and on preten- 
ders of all kinds. They retaliated by saying 
Jerome had spoken contemptuously of mar- 
riage. “ By no means,” was his not altogether 
conciliatory retort; “he honoured marriage, 
since without it there could be no monks!” 

Two things brought this indignation to a 
climax, the death of Blesilla and of the Bishop 
Damasus, 

Biesilla had a relapse, after her recovery. 
The brief flicker of revived life which she 
had devoted to religion was quenched again. 
No miraculous voice came this time to detain 
her from the heaven grown so dear to her; 
and humble and penitent, but fearless, she 
passed away. 

“ Pray to the Lord Jesus that He pardon 
me,” were her dying words, “ because I have 
not been able to carry out what I had re- 
solved.” 

The body she had attenuated, her indignant 
pagan kindred said, with fasting and clothed 
in rude garments, was wrapped by them in 
golden tissues, and followed with all the 
ancient pomp of her house to the tomb. 

Paula’s passionate maternal heart was all 
but broken. Sheattempted neither to mode- 
rate nor to conceal her grief. 

All Rome was at the obsequies of this 
daughter of the Scipios. All Rome beheld 
them interrupted by the anguish of the mother. 
Paula seemed mad with grief; she wailed 
and sobbed, and at last fainted away. 

“See,” the people said, “ what this monk 
Jerome has done! They have forced this 
miserable matron to become a nun; and lo! 
in her agony she bewails her children, and 
sorrows as never pagan mother sorrowed.” 

The indignation of the populace placed 
Jerome’s life in danger. 
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But out of this agony grew the great endur- 


| ing friendship of his and Paula’s life. 


For days she would take no nourishment. 
In vain the poor feeble hands made the sign 
of the cross on her breast. To this cross she 
could not bow. 

She consented to see Jerome, because 
Jerome had known and honoured her child ; 
but the very sight of him seemed only to recall 
her joy and deepen her grief. 

At length he wrote her a letter, which at 
last recalled her to herself. 

“ What am I doing?” he wrote. “I would 
stop the tears of a mother; and lo! I weep. 
But what? did not Jesus weep for Lazarus, 
because He loved him? 

“He is no good comforter who stifles his 
own groans—who does not know how to 
weep and to speak at once; whose heart 
does not bleed with the sorrows he would 
console. 

“ Yes, Paula, I call to witness Jesus, whose 
steps she followed—the angels, whose com- 
panion she now is, that I, her spiritual father, 
also suffer torments, and could sometimes 
say, ‘Cursed be the day that I was born.’ 

“Thinkest thou that I do not feel the 
waves of revolt surge also sometimes in my 
heart? that I also do not ask why impious 
grey-beards enjoy the good things of the 
world, whilst innocent youth and sinless in- 
fancy are cut off in the bloom ; why leprosy 
is suffered, or the convulsions of epilepsy? 
why the impious, the adulterous, the home- 
cide, the sacrilegious live on in our sight and 
blaspheme God ? 

“These thoughts assail me, but I repel 
them with horror, and cry trembling, ‘ Oh, 
depths of the wisdom of God, and ways past 
finding out!’ And if I weep now, it is not 
for her, but for ourselves, who have lost her. 

“ Take care, Paula, lest the Saviour should 
say to thee, ‘ Wherefore art thou angry? Be- 
cause thy child has become mine? Thou 
refusest food not from love of fasting, but of 
grief. This abstinence, I disown it; these 
fasts, I reject them ; they are grievous to me. 
I receive not into my bosom a soul which, in 
spite of me, has severed itself from the body. 
Leave these senseless self-tortures to a proud 
philosophy, to Zeno, to Cleombrotus, to Cato. 
My Spirit descends on the humble and peace- 
ful, not on those who rebel. Thou hast pro- 
mised me obedience; when taking the re- 
ligious garb thou didst separate thyself from 
other matrons. To weep as thou dost—to 
make thyself thus desolate, belongs to robes 
of silk. My Apostle says, ‘Sorrow not as 
the world.’” 





He said she dishonoured the Church by 
this uncontrolled sorrow; he said that she 
was abandoning her child Eustochium to 
orphanhood. ‘“Seest thou not, Paula, that 
these cries of hatred from the Pagans grieve 
Christ as they rejoice Satan? ‘These tears 
are bringing thee to the threshold of the 
grave ; they are detestable ; they are full of 
sacrilege and of unbelief. Thou utterest pierc- 
ing cries as if flames were burning thee alive. 
Thou art murdering thyself. But at thy cries 
the merciful Jesus draws near to thee, and 
says, ‘Why weepest thou? Thy young 
daughter is not dead. She sleepeth.’ Thou 
writhest in despair on the sepulchre of thy 
child ; but look up, the angel is there rebuk- 
ing thee, and saying, ‘Seek not the living 
among the dead.’” 

Paula listened and submitted—arose and 
lived. And then commenced that pure 
and intense friendship which made the chief 
joy and interest thenceforth of her life and of 
Jerome’s, and which aroused for a time the 
envy and calumny of Rome. 

Soon after this came the death of the good 
old Bishop Damasus, who had always revered 
Jerome, and had desired the reform of abuses 
as earnestly as he did. Siricius, his suc- 
cessor, yielding to the clamour of the op- 
posite party, withdrew from Jerome the secre- 
taryship of the Pontifical Chancery, 

The calumnies about Paula and the Aven- 
tine community were redoubled. At length, 
happily for Jerome, these became so definite 
that one of the false accusers was brought 
before the magistrates, and under the torture 
confessed that he had spoken falsely. 

The end of the accusers was nevertheless 
gained. Jerome’s position in Rome had be- 
come intolerable ; suspicion had been thrown 
on the Ecclesia Domestica, and to remove this 
he departed from Rome, “that Roman Ba- 
bylon,” as he named her, ‘‘ the woman clothed 
in purple and scarlet of the Apocalypse.” 

Jerome returned once more to the East. 
But to Paula, also, Rome, which had calum- 
niated and rejected him, became unendurable. 

A few months after Jerome’s departure, 
Paula and Eustochium, with a band of con- 
secrated maidens, sailed to rejoin him in 
Palestine. 

Well do I remember the embarcation at 
Ostia, when Paula and Eustochium, with the 
veiled band of young maidens, stood on the 
vessel, whilst on the shore they were leaving, 
her young son Toxotius stretched out his 
arms to his mother, and her young daughter 


Rufina stood sad and still, orphaned a second | 


time. 
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I ‘xemember it especially, because to me 
that day was the beginning of a new era of 
life, which seemed at the time a closing of 
much precious hope which had begun to 
dawn on me for my father. 

The primitive simplicity of life, the self- 
denial, and the beneficence of the Aventine 
community had deeply moved him. More 
than once he had ‘said— 

“All else seems death, but on the Aven- 
tine is life. All else is luxury and cor- 
ruption, fierce or licentious pleasure ; Asiatic 
voluptuousness, barbaric pomp, barbarous 
amusements. Zhere is a remnant of old 
Rome—her nobleness, her austerity, her 
Strength. And,” he once added, “‘some- 
times I think there is also something there 
more than old Rome ever knew—a tender 


| pity for suffering, a sympathy for all humanity 


that is rooted deeper and spreads wider than 
anything Rome ever recognised. To me the 
old Roman married life seems better and 
sweeter than this unnatural celibacy. Yet it 
is strange !” he concluded, “their words, as far 
as I hear them, seem much as if their ideal 
of virtue were simply not to marry. But ‘their 


, lives afe tull of goodness of a far wider type, 


of beneficence, and zealous work, and hope, 
and generous kindness. There must besome 
great reality underneath the rule they think 
they live by! Andsometimes I think this can 
be nothing but that Life your mother spoke 
ot, whose iootsteps are drawing the world to 
the ‘Cross and the Cradle in Palestine.” 

My heart was thus beginning to glow with 
hope of his conversion, when this departure 


_ of Paula seemed to throw him back again. 


‘It is only Melania and her madness over 
!” he-said contemptuously. “ Child, it 
would never do to have thee wandering over 
the world after this mad monk. It is time 
we thought of a truer and sweeter life for 
thee.” 

To me the controversy about the relative 
merits of celibacy and marriage had never 
come personally home. 

Whatever might be the vocation of Eusto- 
chium and Blesilla, to me my vocation ‘had 
come irrevocably from the dying lips of my 


“mother. 


Before all things, I had to bring my father 


, home to the sacred fold, to the sacred feet. 


If burying myself in the most solitary tomb 
in Egypt would do this, that was my voca- 
tion. If my marriage would help him, mar- 
lage was my vocation. But .always the end 
was the same. The heart has not room for 


‘more than one absorbing affection and pur- 


pose, and mine was that. 








So it:came about that I was married toxthe 
young Gothic soldier, Theodoric,a new Chris- 
tian, converted to the orthodox faith by wit- 
nessing the penitence of the great Theodosius, 
a few years before, on the threshold of ithe 
Basilica of Ambrose at Milan. 

My children, my experience has been |per- 
haps singular. I give it to you as a history 
I cannot change; by no means .as.a pattern. 
Others have said much .about ‘the sin .of 
creature-worship, and their idolatry in loving | 
too much. 

The'sin I have to mourn over is loving too | 
little, and waking to see the worth of what 
I should have prized so dearly, only too 
late. 

It was not till I saw ‘the eyes ithat had 
watched over me so tenderly closed in death, | 
that I felt what I had Jost in my husband. 

My children, marriage may be less holy | 
than celibacy, but the love of married life, to | 
be according to God’s will, should, I am | 
sure, be absorbing and supreme, beyond that | 
of parents or of children ; first and deepest, | 
that it may be a type of the first and deepest. | 





CHAPTER VII. I 


I MARRIED in obedience ‘to my father’s | 
command, thankful that his choice for me | 
had fallen on a Christian; and to my hus- | 
band I rendered all loyalty and duty. | 

But. he gave me infinitely more. And | 
looking back, beside his bier, I felt how his 
heart had thirsted for more. And, from 
that day to this, the thought has cost me ‘the 
bitterest tears I ever shed. 

Simple he was, and loyal and true, with 
nothing of Greek acuteness and subtlety, or 
of the old Roman severity about him, and 
nothing of the new Roman cynicism or scep- 
ticism ; affectionate and just, loving good, 
and abhorring evil. 

The sight that won him to Christ was that 
great triumph of mercy over power, mani- 
fested in the public penitence of the Em- 
peror. 

“The Emperor of the world,” he said, 
“lay prostrate on the threshold before the 
closed doors of the Basilica, sprinkled with 
ashes. 

“ Around him weregathered his legions, who 
would have demolished ‘the Basilica ata 
word from him. 

“ Around him were gathered thousands of 
his subjects witnessing his humiliation, all of 
whom his word could have sentenced .to 
banishment or death. 

“What was the crime which humiliated 
him? 
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“ What was the power which thus subdued 
the lord of the ‘world ? 

“The crime was an unmerciful act; the 
slaughter of thousands of the citizens: of Thes- 
salonica in arbitrary revenge for a sedition. 

“The power was invisible ; mighty to move 
the Emperor’s will,.as the Emperor's will was 
to rule the world. 

“ Ambrose was but one witness-of this Un- 
seen Power: the Emperor’s conscience was 
the other. 

“ Mightiest of all, I thought, must be this 
Unseen Power; mightiest, and most merciful. 

“T determined to learn more of it; this 
power that will not suffer injustice. 

“T came ‘to be taught in the Basilica, 
whose Bishop’s word made it a fortress im- 
pregnable ‘to the Emperor. 

“ And ‘there I learned that this Unseen 
Just Onethad become incarnate, seen of men’s 
eyes, handled—ah, how cruelly—by men's 
hands, dying the slave’s death for the world 
enslaved to sin ; and now reigning over the 
world, to make it:free. And then he deigned 
in holy baptism ‘to make me His servant, anil 


| so to make me frees and I remain His‘servant! 


and His.freedman for ever.” 

The faith and character of my Thesderic hall 
a steady’and growing influence on my father. 

His character, transparent and frank ‘as his, 
blue Saxon‘eyes ; hisiititéllect, straightforward, | 
direct, and decisive a8 their ‘firm and open) 
glance, told forcibly on my ‘father’s -subtle| 
sense of the defects-and ‘merits of .alligystems| 
of belief, which mmafle ‘religious decisions so! 


| difficult to ‘him. All the more, because‘ 





Theodoric never @iscussed, or attempted to 
comprehend @r@onvince him. 

He, a @eth, new to Civilisation, new to 
Christianity, never dreamed of «debating, or: 
even of endeavouring to sympathize, with a 
mind which he deemed of the 
wisdom of all the ages. 

“You Romans,” he would say, “have been 
thinking for a thousand years. We Goths are 
men, indeed, in battle, but children in thinking. 
We only began to think yesterday, and to- 
morrow we have to fight again for the nations 
who, by virtue of thinking, have grown feeble 
in fighting. 

“The Almighty, who no doubt foresaw 
there would be Goths, mercifully sent us not 


| a religion, but His Son; not a philosophy, 


but a Life ; not reasonings about immortality, 
but One who died and rose again ; nota sage, 
but a King. And for us who can obey, and 
command, and fight, but have so little time to 
think, Christianity is no doubt easier than for 
you.” 


For Antonia and the Ecclesia Domestich 
Theodoric had ‘the deepest respect. They 
reminded hitn of the sacred prophetesses and 
virgins of his own people. 

His manner to thernindeed, to all wo- 
menwas touched with a tender protective 
réverence, Which made the elaborate:comph- 
ments of the society of Rome seem as vulgar 
as they were hollow. 

Antonia, from the beginning, loved him 
with a motherly pride, which seemed to bring 
out new capacities in her character. 

The Aventine community was now \otr 
resort more frequently than ever. 

The loss of Jerome and Paula drew those 
who remained more closely together. And 
from time to time came letters from the 
absent friends, which, if less full of stirring 
adveriture than Melania’s had been, breathed 
far mére of devotion and imaginative reve- 
rence, 

Wefheard of Paula at the Holy Sepulchre, 
ingpriniting fervent kisses on'‘the‘sacred stones, 
and ‘toudhing all Jerusalem ‘by'her tears ; at 

, Weeping, smiling, ‘and jpraying all 
‘at @nwe, ts she exclaimed, “ Hail, Bethlehem, 


\| ‘house @f bread, for here was ‘born the true 


Bread of 1Life’” 

@n ‘Calvaty, the fragments of the true 
(Grows, Giscovered by the Empress Helena, 
‘seemed *pwanish from ‘her enraptured gaze, 
taal “in I jplace she beheld ‘the Cross itself, 
wand @n ittthe Lord Himself. 

Mt Bettilehem, prostrate on the tone in the 
«cavedfithe manger,she seemed tosee the Babe 

e@ in swaddling-clothes im the arms of 
the ‘Virgin-mother, and the shepherds coming 
‘to adore ‘Him in the night. 

The ‘heroic histories and ‘tender domestic 
Stories Of the Old Covenant also were full of 
} interest to those pilgrims ; the battle-fields of 
Esdraelon, the tomb of Rachel the beloved. 

We scarcely recognised our delicate Paula 
in those arduous journeyings; she who, with 
all her mental energy, had seemed equal to 
no bodily fatigue, reclining languidly on her 
couch, borne through the streets in silken- 
curtained litters, or in luxurious chariots, 
now rode long journeys on an ass, or ‘€ven 
walked for hours across the rocky mountain- 
paths of Palestine. Her vety physical ftame 
seemed renewed, as in a fountain of ‘youth, 
by approaching the birthplace of the new | 
life of the world. 

At Sychar she stood by the well where the 
Saviour had sate, weary, and had taught the 
Samaritan. At Sebaste she burst into tears at } 
the sight of the dreary company of the de- 
moniacs “howling like wolves, roaring like |, 
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bulls, convulsed, writhing, uttering inarticu- 
late cries of anguish,” around the tomb of 
John the Baptist. At Nazareth, her heart 
was calmed by the peace of that fertile valley 
“ foster-mother of Christ ;’ and great joy it 
was to her to cross Gennesareth, that lake 
hallowed by having been sailed on by 
Jesus. 

Eustochium, her devoted daughter, and 
the band of Roman virgins, went with her. 
Jerome protected the little company. To 
him these journeys were part of the prepara- 
tion for his great work of translating and 





commenting on the Holy Scriptures, to which 


Paula and the Ecclesia Domestica, con- | 


stantly encouraged him. 

“ As the history of the Greeks is explained 
by the sight of Athens,” he said, “and Virgil 
by seeing the Troad, so are the Holy Scrip- 
tures illuminated to the eyes of him who has 
seen Palestine.” 

Nor was it only the sacred places which 
were laid under contribution. The Jewish 
school of rabbis at Tiberias, heirs of the ancient 
rabbinical learning, were eagerly sought by 
them. All sources were sacred to Jerome from 
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which a drop of the living water could be} of the present, a present as sacred as the 


drawn. 

Nor did he fail to find occasio’ s for sar- 
castic allusions to the intemperate clergy and 
gluttonous monks who had encrusted with 
ice the living waters he had sought to set free 
at Rome. He remarked, with no flattering 
significance, that the town of Bethphage, one 
of the great seats of the Levitical priesthood, 
was appropriately termed “the city of jaw- 
bones.” 

_From the traces of the sacred past, the 
pilgrims passed to Egypt, and to the heroes 





past. 


My children, everremember, when Christen- 
dom begins to speak of her golden age as in 
the past, she paganises ! 

The Christ liveth, liveth for evermore, in 
heaven and in His Church; has come, cometh, 
is to come. 

To the apostles succeed the martyrs, to 
the martyrs the hermits, the missionaries. 
Which are best, I say not ; each age may be 
the best ; but in all is life. 
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At Alexandria Jerome especially sought 
the teaching of Didymus, successor of Origen, 
head of the great school of Clement ; Didy- 


‘mus, “ the blind seer,” as Jerome called him, 


blind from infancy, yet mastering the wisdom 
of Plato, and of Aristotle, and of Origen, 
while avoiding all in them that could not be 
incorporated into the Catholic faith. 


And thence they went to visit the City | 


of the Saints, the monasteries of the desert 
of Nitria, by the “river without water,” 
and yet further to the caves and cells of 
the hermits, among the Libyan mountains 
where the passion for sacred solitude was 
developed with stern originality; to the two 
Macariuses by the lake of crocodiles, and 


to Serapion in his cavern, furnished only | 
with a wooden cross, an old Bible, and a | 


mat,—Serapion, who in his youth had sold 
himself a slave to two comedians, for whose 
salvation he had yearned, and having rescued 
these by his life and words, had thenceforth 
devoted himself to the desert solitude. 


Oh, holy love! ever welling forth at the | 


heart of the austerities of the desert ; as we of 
Rome proved so gloriously afterwards, and as 
you will see, my children, in the story I have 
yet to tell, 

Paula’s impressionable imagination was al- 
together captivated by the fathers of the 
desert, and by the poetry of these sacred 
solitudes. She and her Roman maidens, for 
a time forgetting even their chosen Bethlehem, 
would fain have founded a monastery in the 
Egyptian desert. But Jerome withheld her ; 
Jerome who, having plunged into the furthest 
depths of the solitary and ascetic life through 
agonies which might have shaken any frame, 
had come out of them with an intelligence not 
weakened, but intensified, his strong common 
sense more than ever bared to see the bare 
truth of things; his satirical sense of incon- 
gruity sharpened, leaving nothing valuable 
behind him on the arena where he had fought 
for life, (not even his good Latin and his love 
of Cicero,) unless, perhaps, it might be for- 
bearance with opponents, (if indeed he had 
ever any such faculty to leave behind !) 

Jerome, having rescued Paula from the 
fascinations of the desert, safely escorted the 
troop of pilgrims back to Bethlehem, where 
she founded three convents and he, one 
monastery. Therefor many years she ruled her 
convents herself, sweeping the floors, lighting 
the lamps, and with her own hands sharing 
every service she required of her nuns. And 
there he, dwelling in his beloved cave, near 
the sacred cavern of the holy manger, esta- 
blished a grammar-school, to teach the ancient 


learning ; and there, above all, he, cheered, 
and even, he said, aided by these noble Roman 
ladies, completed the great work of translat- 
| ing the Holy Scriptures into the vulgar tongue 
| of the Roman world. 

| Ah, my children, sometimes I wonder 
| whence the Jerome will come who will do 
this work for your Teutonic world of the 
North. If Rome perishes, and you and your 
| languages live on, no doubt the God who 
raised up Jerome for us Latins, will raise up 
a Jerome for you. Will your Jerome, I 
wonder, be as fiery, as controversial, as 
bitterly opposed, as falsely calumniated, as 
dearly beloved, as fiercely hated, as capable 
of intensely loving and vehemently hating, of 
anger and of tenderness, as ours? Who 
knows? The ages are long, and the kin- 
dreds and tongues and nations are many. 
Who but God knows what the nations will 
need and whom the ages will bring? For our 
Jerome was indeed bitterly opposed ; as much 
now as a translator of the Scriptures, as he 
had been before as a reformer of the Roman 
Church, 

The selfish Christians who had attacked 
the fervent eloquence and the reforming zeal 
which won noble men and women to a 
devoted life on the Aventine, now turned 
against his- new translation and revision of 
the sacred text. 

Jerome, who had been a “leader captive 
of silly women,” was now a heretic, an 
infidel, a latitudinarian,* an apostate, who 
did not fear to permit the sacrilegious hands 
of heretics and even of Jews to be laid on 
the very ark of God. A revision of the 
Septuagint! said the enemy. As well talk 
of a revision of the creation. A new transla- 
tion!- What then was to become of the 
sacred words dear with the memories of 
infancy? or of the costly manuscripts, for 
which their owners had paid untold sums ? 

Nevertheless, the revision was completed, 
with the aid of the Jewish Rabbis of Tiberias ; 
and the new translation into the vulgar 
tongue, called the Vulgate, seems likely to 
hold its own, and little likely to imperil the 
Catholic faith. 

It was not, however, these pilgrimages, or 
even the ascetic lives of the fathers of the 
desert which most moved the heart of Theo- 
doric, my husband. The vices, the cruelties, 
the base luxuries, the fierce excitements, the 
indolent fastidiousness ; the luxury which in- 
volved the most atrocious cruelties, the cruel- 
ties which made torture a luxury; the idle 








* In a translation, it is difficult to render this word more 
accurately. 
































| of the devoted city, the steady advancing 


_ the multitudinous numbers and the individual 


as a Roman citizen, knew, as they did not, 


| devout, self-denying band on the Aventine 
| had sought, were seeking still to do. 


| to him the most revolting—the gladiatorial 
| games where his countrymen were slaugh- 





_ Goths at Pollentia. 
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populace, the servile nobles, and the thousand 
unnameable abominations of the theatre and 
the amphitheatre,—all that made up the un- 
utterable degradation, and brought about the 
ruin of Rome—these things pressed with ter- 
riblenovelty on the heart of one who had grown 
up in the camps of a race who, if barbarians, 
were at least men, and who had thought to 
find at Rome not only men, but ‘Christians. 
The works of mercy which flowed forth 
through Rome itself from the Aventine com- 
munity, touched him more than these far-off 
marvels, For, moreover, with hearing clearer 
than ours,-he who knew the North with its 
inexhaustible swarms of barbarians, ever 
heard, above and outside all the tumults and 
rioting, the languid music, and noisy feasting 


tramp of the tribes which year by year were 
hemming in the Roman world. To him 
there was more terrible significance thah to 
us in the rumours, alarming as they were, of 
the Huns taking Antioch and marching on 
Jerusalem, of one wild tribe threatening the 
northern frontier, and another piercing through 
it in the West. 

For hg, as.a Goth, knew what we did not, 
daring of those legions of nations. And he, 
the effeminate helplessness of Rome. 

Therefore to him the first thing seemed, to 
cut away the cancer which was eating at the 
heart of Rome itself. 

This, he felt, was what Jerome and the little, 


Among ‘the refuges for orphans, for 
strangers, and for the sick, in the lowest parts 
of the city, he delighted to find hisway. And 
thence he brought home many a report of 
deeds of pity and generous kindness, which, 
although I knew it not at the time, helped 
slowly to.melt away the icy incredulity which 
had frozen my father’s ‘heart. 

Above.all the horrors of Rome, two were 


tered, and the troops of wretched mimes 
and dancers, held by thousands in slavery 
to their life of ignominy, for the amusement 
of Rome. 

Well I remember two incidents connected 
with those two iniquities. 

Both occurred at the beginning of this 
century, in 402, before the victory over the 





One day, as we reclined around the table 











at supper, my father spoke of some strange 
news he had just heard. 

“The Roman people has suffered a great 
blow,” he said. “ Twenty-nine Saxon cap- 
tives had been reserved in prison to be 
exhibited at the next gladiatorial games in the 
Coliseum, to fight with each other and ‘with 
wild beasts. When the day of the games 
arrived, it was found that these Saxons ‘had 
strangled themselves in prison rather than 
fight each other on the arena. It seems ‘they 
looked on it as.a disgrace to brave men so to 
die. The pagan orator, Symmachus, had 
given these games in honour of his son’s 
majority, and he declares that it was an im- 
pious act of the Saxons thus to disappoint the 
Roman people.” 

My father spoke with the dry quietness 
which was habitual to him, underneath which 
I knew well how much feeling was often | 
repressed, But this my husband could not 
know. 

Usually slowly moved,-he started from the 
table, then, as if a dagger had pierced him. | 

“The Roman people will have to atone | 
for this,” he said. ‘My countrymen did | 
well. They did what all men among us | 
would do, what our women would do, or our | 
children—prefer death to.dishonour. I will 
go and do my best that they may have such | 
burial as befits brave men.” 

And, m spite of all remonstrance as to ‘the 
peril of his purpose, he went out to accom- | 
plish it. | 








The other incident which stands out vividly 
in my memory, in connection with my hus- | 
band’s abhorrence of the iniquities of Rome, | 
and his pity for her victims, occurred in the | 
same year. | 

We were not without sorrow in our married 
life. “Such shall have trouble in the flesh ” 
was not unfulfilled with us. 

Of the four children given us, only one 
survived. 

My Aunt Antonia was not without fears 
that these bereavements were a divine judg- | 
ment on my not having followed the Higher 
Life to which she thought I might have had 
a vocation had I been more obedient. 

I scarcely thought so. So irresistible 
always seemed to me the vocation of that 
dying voice to bring my father to the fold. 

Yet Antonia’s fears, saintly as she was, 
were not without terror for me. 

And when our last child, a boy, was born, 
I entreated my husband that we might devote 
him to God, to the priesthood, and if it must 
be, to the monastic life. 
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| fitter his Gothic blood:to.give.a soldier to the | 
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Theodoric had rather deemed it service | And then he told me'the ‘sighthe had seen 


Christian. Empire. But he consented. 

The boy, Paulinus, was consecrated to 
heaven. And he ‘has lived to minister to us | 
in holy things, as’ye all know. | 

It was a'very mournful day to me. 

The day before, we had laid our dead | 
child in the family sepulchre in the Appian | 
Way; and early that morning, ‘in the little | 
chapel of the catacombs in which was the 
picture of the Good ‘Shepherd I so loved, 
we had solemnly comsecrated another, the | 


that day. 

It'was Holy Saturday—Easter Eve. “Mav 
I be forgiven! but that Easter, as I think 
never before or since, my heart had been so 
absorbed in my own peculiar share cof ‘the 
burdens—the one death that Jeft our home 
dark, the one sacrifice which might make my 
life desolate—that I had scarcely thought of 
the great burdens of the world, or of Him 
who had borne them, of the ‘sacrifice ‘of the 
Lord, or of the joy of His Church. 

On Easter Eve it was ‘customary for the 


last spared to us, to the service of the | penitents of the churches of Rome ‘to do 
| public penance, prostrating ‘themselves in 

Had faith been stronger with me, I ought | sordid garments, sprinkled with ashes, before 
to have rejoiced to have one immortal in | the doors of the church still closed to them, 
the fold of the Good Shepherd above, and | but perhaps, if absolution were possible, to be 


another in ‘His arms below ; one in the highest | 
life, as I trust, in the Paradise of God, the 
other destined for ithe highest earthly life, in 


_ what Jerome called the paradise of the desert 


that had nestled to my bosom. 


to me. 


| joy ; great joy in heaven, and surely to thee.’ 


solitudes. 
But, alas! both paradises seemed to me 
that evening strange apd far away for babes | 


I had rocked and sung my boy to sleep. 
It was sweet to see the baby face m the 
repose of sleep, for through the day it had 
been flushed with a troubled expression, and | 
I had feared he was going like the rest to 
the home already so full of the beloved, 
whose loss had been making the world empty 


Yet a pang mingled with my content ; an un- 
believing murmur surged in the depths of my 
inmost heart. The bitter thought crossed 
me that only because I had ceased to ‘call | 
him altogether mine would he be suffered to | 
live ; to live for what anguish of -conflict, | 
who could say? for what extremity of self- 
renunciation, involving renunciation of me, | 
more terrible for the mother to endure than 
for ‘him ? 

Could this darling, indeed, be left to me, | 
on.condition that I.abandoned ‘my maternal 
right in him ? 

So instead of giving thanks, I was half 
resenting the hard conditions of surrender on 
which my petition seemed to have been | 
granted, when my husband came in, and 
smiling on me, took the babe from my arms, | 
laid him gently in those of the nurse, and 
led me silently out of the room. 

His face and voice were full of deep 
emotion. | 

“ My Leta,” he said, “I have seen strange | 
things to-day, and I bring thee tidings of great | 


» | 
i 


opened on the morrow. 

Theodoric had seen ‘an immense crowd 
gathered before the great doors of the Lateran 
Basilica. An unusual excitement seemed to 
agitate the multitude, swaying them hither and 
thither with angry and applauding murmurs. 

He ‘had asked what it was. 

“ A daughter of the great Fabian House is 


| about to degrade herself and Rome at the 


bidding of the monk Jerome!” was the angry 
reply. 

It was Fabiola. 

She had just returned from Palestine, 


where Jerome had pronounced unhesitatmgly 


| that it was a:crime to have separated herself 
| from ‘her first husband and married another 
| in his lifetime. 


According to Roman law, she had done 
nothing which made her guilty, and this was 
what ‘so greatly incensed her family. 

To proclaim herself a criminal im the face 
of all Rome was bad enough. 

But ‘by that very proclamation to raise the | 
sentence of this Dalmatian monk, or ‘even 


| of the Church, above the Roman law, above 


the Emperor, above all authority, was ‘at 
least in the eyes of the pagans a great aggra- 
vation of the offence. But Fabiola was ‘not 
to be moved. 

Deeper things than technicalities of Roman 


| or even ecclesiastical law, were in her ‘heart. 


Both her marriages had been ‘contracted in 
wilful and passionate haste, with men whose 
characters ought to have ‘suffered them to 
have no attraction for her. 

The desecration had perhaps been almost 


as much in marriage as in the divorce. 


It was no fictitious sin she bewailed, and 
hers was no feigned penitence. 

Indeed nothing that she did could be done 
languidly or coldly or by halves. 
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I recognised at once the fervent, impul- 
sive Fabiola who had always so attracted me 
in the Aventine Palace, in what he told me 
of her. 

The luxuriant hair which I remembered 
streaming over her shoulders, sprinkled with 
ashes; her beautiful brilliant face, pale, and 
stained with tears—no ceremonial tears, one 
might be sure, from those true eyes ; clad in 
coarse raiment, she prostrated herself among 
the lowest penitents before the closed doors 
of the basilica—closed until absolution should 
open them, and pardon be extended to her, 
only as to the humblest suppliant there. 

To her that public penance was no brief 
expiatory ceremonial to enable her to return 
with a salved conscience to a life of ease 
and self-satisfaction. It was the putting off 
for ever of the old things, and the putting on 
of the new; the abandoning for ever of the 
old brilliant, luxurious life, and the entering 
irrevocably on a life of humiliation and 
charity—such as the Church among us had 
scarcely yet beheld. 

The heart of Theodoric went out in gene- 
rous sympathy for the noble, beautiful woman 
he had seen sought and honoured through- 
out Rome for her beauty, her bright intel- 
ligence, and her rank, conscious of all she 
possessed and proud of all,—now humbling 
herself in the dust before the populace of 
Rome. 

It was quite another kind of humiliation 
from that recently performed by Melania, 
when, on an ill-conditioned ass, she headed 
a procession of her admiring kindred in 
chariots and on richly caparisoned horses, 
doubly honoured by the crowd around at 
once on account of the ass and the chariots. 

Fabiola’s humiliation was of another kind. 
And the crowd around her was no admiring 
procession. 

Bitter and severe and coarse were the 
comments that greeted her in her prostration 
and her sordid garments ; although murmurs 
of approval from some who had tasted of her 
generous charity, or hoped to taste it, were 
not altogether lacking even then. 

It happened that just as Theodoric was 
leaving the crowd to return to me, a noisy 
troop of mimes and dancing girls from one 
of the theatres swept by, making mocking 
comments on Fabiola and her sins. 

But amongst them was the slight, shrink- 
ing form of a woman, who seemed to be 
swept reluctantly along with them. He 
thought she looked imploringly at him, as 
they passed. 

His way happened to be for a space with 





this dissolute troop, and suddenly, as they 
turned the corner of a narrow street, he 
saw again this shrinking figure crouched in 
an angle of the wall, left behind the rest. 

To his amazement she knelt at his feet, and 
murmured, “Save me. Your wife knows 
me. Save me from these fiends.” 

It was Zosima. She had fallen from depth 
to depth; had become attached to the 
theatre, and was now one of those wretched 
slaves of the public amusements whom the 
Roman populace would not suffer to depart 
from Rome, even when famine obliged them 
to banish all useless mouths. 

Full of pity and perplexity he said,— 

“There is but one way of liberation from 
such bondage as yours. Can you be bap- 
tized into the Christian Church ?” 

“T am no Christian,” she said despair- 
ingly. “I have tried to become one, but 
they mock me, and say that cannot be suf- 
fered until I die. Unless you can hide me 
somewhere now, andsave me before they come 
to seek me, there is no liberation for me but 
death.” 

He did not hesitate an instant. 

To our house she could not be brought. 

But he knew Fabiola had already a home 
for the sick, not far off; and thither he 
went, bidding the terror-stricken, conscience- 
stricken creature follow. He waited till 
Fabiola returned, and ventured to commit the 
lost one to her. 

He had indeed brought me a gift—an 
immortal, heavenly joy. 

Not the lamb only, the wild wandering 
kid on the Good Shepherd’s shoulder—safe 
at last! 

She was among the first of the many lost 
and sick and suffering whom Fabiola, who 
could give nothing without giving with it 
her own fervent, generous heart, tended and 
nursed with her own hands. 

I craved. to see and comfort her. At first 
she passionately refused to see me. I had 
loved her, she said, loved her and trusted 
her, and deemed her innocent, and she could 
not bear me to see her. 

The first among us whom she consented 
to see was Antonia. 

“She knew and abhorred me,” she said ; 
“ to see her will do me good. If she could 
begin to hope for me now, I could perhaps 
begin to hope for myself.” . 

And they told me the first tears which 
moistened those despairing eyes were shed 
over the severe Antonia’s bosom. 

Antonia knelt, laid her hands, aged now 
and wrinkled, on the poor head bowed to 
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the ground before her. And then she raised 
her, and gently sate down beside her, and 
the face once so fair was hidden on her 
breast. 

“ Perhaps, if I had been gentler with thee, 
it might have been better for us both,” 
Antonia said. “ But the child loved and 
trusted thee, and I trembled for her. 

“ God knows, I have spent many a night 
in prayer for thee, for the child never 
ceased to love thee. And, for her sake, 
first, I prayed, till pity for thee thyself began 
to come instead of loathing. I thought of 
Pelagia, and of the words of the holy 
Egyptian bishop she came to tempt. ‘I see 
her as a dove, all black and soiled, but she 
shall be washed, and shall rise to heaven 
white as snow.’” 

The shame and despair of years which had 
encrusted the poor passionate heart melted 
into hope, and, convulsed with sobs, the lost 
clung to the spotlessly pure. 

Nor was the gain all Zosima’s. 

When I first saw her, she was so changed, 





I should not have known her, but for the 
ghost of the old brilliant smile. 

She was moving noiselessly in her dark 
woollen dress, from one sick-bed in Fabiola’s 
hospital to another, giving cooling drink to 
one, binding the wounds of another. But 
there was a light of peace I had never seen 
before, on her face, and a tender content in 
the way she pressed my hands to her cheek, 
which made me feel it was sweeter to her 
than the close sisterly embrace I would have 
given her. 

Restraint of emotion meant something 
deeper in her than its indulgence. “ Not 
yet!” her wistful eyes seemed to say, “but 
| all, more than all, may yet be given back 
| by-and-by !” 
| Fabiola had balm in the example of her 

life for deeper wounds than those she 
| healed with her hands. 

The Church had gathered beneath her 
brooding wings one more of the outcasts whom 
none else deemed it possible or worth while | 
to rescue. 








THE WAYSIDE SPRING. 


H, stop and drink at this beautiful spring, 
By the highway roadside flowing. 
Where in the palace of noble or king ° 
Is purer or brighter glowing ? 
Beautiful spring! for ever rife— 
Winter and summer sparkling with life. 


Nature has scooped out a fountain for thee, 
Skilfully sunken—deep and broad— 

Gurgling and bubbling up merry and free, 
This spring by the side of the road, 

Which says, as it swells and trails over the brink, 

To all that pass by, “ Will you drink? ‘Will you 
drink ?” 


Oh, stop and drink at this beautiful spring, 
By the highway roadside flowing: 


Health and long life its cl 


With God’s blessing ever bestowing— 
Pure as the sunbeam, and free as the light, 
Flowing for all from morning till night. 





| There’s a sloping bank at the back of the spring, 
Overhung by sweetbriar, and hazel, and sloe, 

Where the summer birds meet and joyously sing, 
And wild flowers nestle and blow. 

And the traveller rests in the shade of the trees, 

Sung to sleep by the musical stream and the breeze. 


See the children escaping from school, blithe and 
gay, 
Run down the hillside, right glad to be free ; 
All to the fountain making their way. 
Some lap with their hand—some drop on one knee, 
Drinking the water, they make the air ring 
| With their shouts in praise of this beautiful spring! 





ear waters bring, 


BENJAMIN GOUGH. 
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MISSION AMONGST THE CHIPPEWAY INDIANS. 
IV. 


ge G the winter, at Collingwood, Mr. 
Wilson spent most of his:time in pre- 
paring’ a Chippeway Grammar and Dic- 
tionary, which have just been published by 
the: Christian Knowledge Society. It was 
with great difficulty that he procured:a copy 
of a Chippeway Dictionary which had been 
written thirty years before by a French priest, 
and was. out of print. It proved: of great 
service in the compilation of these books. 

The language of the Ojebways. or Chippe- 
ways, in common with those of other Indian 
tribes,.is not a written one, and it is very 
deficient. in its phonetic elements. The 
alphabet consists only. of nineteen letters, 
those which are wanting being 4, f, 4, 4,4; 3, 
and|x; There are a few points in the cha- 
racter of the grammar which might seem to 
indicate a relationship between this language 
and Hebrew. Thus, it is undoubtedly a 
language of verbs and roots and stems, to 
which particles are affixed or prefixed to 
modify the meaning of the word. As in 
Hebrew, there is a causative: form of the 
verb. The verb, “to be,” uwhyah, is pro- 
nounced very much as. the Hebrew. ayah,, 
The shortest nouns in the language are natu- 
rally the names of wild animals, trees, and 
ancient Indian utensils. Such animals as 
the fox, the elk; the bear—which these people 
have hunted for centuries—are called by short 
simple names, as'wagoosh, muhquah, aht&k ; 
whereas animals which were unknown to 
them before the: arrival of the white-man, as 
the horse, the donkey, the monkey, received 
longerappellatians, meaning the clump-footed, 
the long-eared, the louse-hunter. This, Ojeb- 
way. manual is intended for the assistance. of 
missionaries in, the acquirement of the. lan- 
guage. The pronunciation is. comparatively. 
easy, and the words are spelt in the plainest 
manner possible. 

The few words which had been telegraphed 
to England, conveying the sad intelligence 
of the fire at Garden River, and its disastrous 
effects, awakened sympathy i in many hearts, 
and most kind and generous was the response 
to the appeal for help in this time of trial. 
In a week or two £350 had been subscribed, 
and before many months had passed the sum 
of £2,000 was raised by friends in England 
and Canada, including grants from the Cana- 
dian Government and the municipality of 
Sault Ste. Marie. Mr. Wilson was thus 





encouraged to buy more. land (ninety-one 
acres, for the sum of £103), and recom- 
mence the work ; and’ now'a new Shingwauk 
Home, built of stone instead of weod, is 
nearing its completion on the banks of the 
Ste. Marie River. It is about nine miles 
fromthe old site at Garden River, this being 
considered a more central position, and 
further removed from the Romam Catholic 
mission. 

Thus, indeed, has God’ honoured’ the faith 
of his servants, and enabled them once again 
to rejoice in the work of their hands. A 
more’ beautiful situation for the new insti- 
tution could hardly have been chosen, and it 
is far enough from the town. to: allow the 
Indian children a certain degree of liberty, 
which is almost essential to their well-being. 
Without it they would pine like sparrows in 
a cage, or perhaps run away to their homes. 
Here, however, they can ramble where they 
please, and hunt, and fish, and paddle their 
canoes, to their hearts’ content. Their parents 
are quite willing'that they should be entirely 
away from their homes, and are anxious to 
send them. back. to. Mr:. Wilson's care. 

Sault Ste. Marie is, situated. in. the newly- 
formed diocese of Algoma, Upwards of 
twenty years ago the late Bishop of Toronto 
recommended that his large diocese should 
be divided into four sees. He lived to see 
two of these set apart—viz., 


Huron and | 





Ontario—and he continued to urge the ap- | 
pointment of a missionary bishop for that part | 
of his diocese lying north of the Great Lakes | 
now known as the district of Algoma: In: | 


1873 this was accomplished; and Dr,.Fauquier 
appointed as the. first: bishop. Algoma:em- 
braces.an area:of nearlya hundred thousand 
square miles, extending from the Georgian 
Bay almost to Rupert’s Land, thus including 


the whole northern seaboard of Lakes Huron | 


and Superior. 
be done among the large numbers of white 
settlers at the Hudson Bay posts, the mines, 
wharves, and fishing establishments on these 


lakes, while the construction of the eastern | 
portion of the Pacific Railway in this district 


will soon attract a large tide of immigrants. 
Besides these, there are several thousand 
wandering Indians, most of them still in a 
heathen state, who will now, it is hoped, be 
gathered gradually into settlements, Sega 
and instructed in the Christian religion. 


Vast, indeed, is the work to | 
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present only seven or eight clergymen are at | 
work in this great diocese. Surely the whole | 
Canadian Church should be stirred up to feel | 
the importance of aiding this great missionary | 
enterprise, and. may they not naturally look 
to the mother country for help in the com- 
mencement of the work ? One of the Bishop’s 
first visits was to Garden. River, where he 
preached to the Indians in their little church. 
The catechist, Frost, is carrying on the work. | 
there most efficiently, and Mr. Wilson goes 
over nearly every Sunday to conduct the 
services. 

During the summer the Bishop and Mr. | 
Wilson paid an interesting visit to Batchee- | 
wauning Bay, an Indian settlement about 
fifty miles up: the lake. During a former 
visit Mr. Wilson had purchased a hundred 
and twenty-three acres of land, at the not 
very extravagant price of two shillings an 
acre, and had made: arrangements for build- 
ing a little school-house to cost about £100. 
Frost was there: for ten days, keeping school 
in an old log shanty. The children, were 
delighted to: attend, and even in that short 
time they learnt the Lord’s Prayer, “‘Gentle 
Jesus,” in Chippeway,. and their: alphabet. 
Every afternoon: some: simple. gospel. truth 
was taught to them, and/on Sunday an English 
service was; conducted in the mill for the 
workmen, and: a Chippeway service for the 
Indians: in a bireh-bark wigwam. 


“On Thursday; August: rgth,” says Mr. 
Wilson, “ we started. for Batcheewauning, the 
Bishop, his youngest: son, an. Indian: .boy 
named Adam, two, carpenters going up to 
complete the: schoothouse, and myself,. We 
hadiour boat, the Missionary, all ready, and 
intended: to. get towed behind, the Cuynber- 
land, but the: lake: was rough, and. the captain 
said it.would not be safe, and advised us to 
have our boat taken.on board instead. We 
started in the: evening, and: arrived at our 
destination in; the middle of the. night. 
Hawing, been. there: so: lately, I. knew what 
kind of place it was; and I proposed to the 
Bishop that we should turn into the saw-mill 
for the night, and cross, the bay to the school 
in the morning; So. by the light of a lantern 
we picked our way up the wooden steps to 
the upper flat of the mill, and spread out our 
camp-beds upen the shavings and. saw-dust, 
and blew out: our air pillows to the full 
stretch, and then laid dewn to rest. 

“* Next: moming we were up about eight 
o'clock a.M., a fresh:breeze was, blowing, though 
not quite in the direction we wanted, it, and 





thesun was:shining brightly. Without waiting 


for breakfast we got the Afissionary. ready to 
start. There were the high Gothic window- 
frames and sashes forthe school-house, which 
had been sent up from the factory, three 
hundred and fifty miles south, and: our tents, 
beds, baggage, and provisions. We had; ta 
tack, and. it was nearly ten o’clock when, we 
drew into the mouth of the Batcheewauning 


| river, on the further bank of which the build- 


ing had been erected. It did not show very 
plainly, as there were several, large trees 
growing in front of it at the water’s edge. 

“ As we drew to land the catechist Perrin 
and his wife came out to-meet us, On their 
first arrival they had been obliged to live in a 
rough board shanty, but now. they had moved 
into the shanty at the back of the school, 
and with their dog and cat, canary and 
chickens, it already looked quite home-like, 
The carpenters immediately set to work. to 
put in the window-frames and complete the 
school, and we had our tent to pitch and 
camp-fire to-light. The school looks. like a 


little church, with.two high Gothic windows; 


on either side, a porch, and bell-tower; 
the walls are filled in with sawdust, which 
makes: them as. solid and warm, as. briek. 
We. got an Indian to come and,chop.down 
the. trees. in front of the, building, taking 
great, care: to. prevent them from falling the 
wrong way, and so demolishing, our little 
structure, When, this. was done, the.schoel- 
house steed out boldly against the. dark bush, 
looking quite picturesque. Unfortunately, 
nearly all. the Indians who. usually.camp, in 
the vicinity were gone to a; distant, fishing- 
ground, and, others, were, engaged. in, berry. 
picking, ‘Two or three families only, were to 
be found, and their wigwams- were quite near 
us, on the opposite: side-of the river. 

“ We visited them, and found, that they were 
very much pleased that aschaol-yhouse had 
been built, anda teacher sentto reside.amongst 
them. ‘They seemed to. be; miserably poor, 
the children: all, in rags, and, their whole pos- 
sessions consisting only of two. or three pots 
and kettles, some nets, and aigun. We told 
them that our object was to do.all we could 
to help them; that if they, would. build little 
log-houses in the vicinity of; the school-house, 
we would assist them. by providing. the door 
and windows, and their children would then 
be able to.attend, school regularly., Evidently. 
they need. some inducement: of this kind in 
order to civilise them. Our idea. is, to 
invite the; wandering Indians from: surround- 
ing. parts: to come and, settle; at. Batchee- 
wauning, and so form a village on; the land. we 
have purchased; Such a village as, this; will 
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prove most valuable in connection with our 
Industrial Home. The children, when they 
leave us, will be persuaded to settle in this 
or other similar villages, and follow the trades 
and occupations which they have been taught 
at the school. The opening services took 
place on Sunday, 16th. The carpenters 
took the Missionary over to the saw-mill 
early in the morning, and invited any of the 
white people who wished to come over. The 
service commenced at one o'clock. There 
were twenty-two persons present, about half 
whites and half Indians, and the service was 
conducted partly in the one language, partly 
in the other. At the close a collection was 
made towards the purchase of a bell. Then 
the Holy Communion was administered to 
seven persons, beside the bishop and myself. 
Immediately after this a couple came forward 
to be married. It was about four p.m. when 
all the services were concluded, and after a 
hasty luncheon, the Missionary was laden 
with our baggage, and we prepared to leave. 
In the evening we had service again at the 
men’s boarding-house, and then turned into a 
shanty which had been lent us for the night. 

“There was a heavy thunder-storm during 
the night, and in the morning it was still 
raining, the wind high, the lake covered with 
white caps, and the sky threatening, so we 
felt some doubt about starting on our home- 
ward voyage. Another boat had come in 
the evening before with a fishing party, who 
were also on their way to the Sault, so we 
resolved to keep company when the weather 
would permit us to start. We were out 
of bread, so in the morning I made a batch. 
Adam lighted a fire on the beach, and as 
soon as there were enough hot ashes for the 
purpose, I had my frying-pan on and my flat 
loaves baking ready for breakfast. The Bishop 
declared that he preferred it to the bread we 
had brought with us! Then ham had to be 
fried and water boiled for the tea, and then 
we sat down outside our shanty with a 
roughly-made stool in front of us for a table, 
sipping the tea from our tin cups, and eating 
off tin plates, the Bishop in his episcopal 
attire, I with my shirt sleeves still rolled up 
and my arms still floury. We must have 
looked quite picturesque, to judge from the 
number of spy-glasses and opera-glasses that 
were directed towards us from the deck of 
the Manitobah as she glided into dock. 

“ By about 10.30 a.M. the sky had begun to 
clear, and the sun strove to peer through the 
clouds, the wind also, though still high, had 
veered round in our favour, so we packed up 
rapidly and started. The other boat was a 





little ahead of us, but we soon caught it up, 
and then slacking our sail kept alongside. 
We were soon beyond the shelter of the Bay, 
and out on the wild waves of the lake, now 
on the crest of a huge wave, now deep in 
its bosom, the water breaking over our bows 
and drenching us through to the skin. The 
Missionary rode along beautifully, keeping 
well up with the other boat, and together we 
dashed along over the wide billows. It was 
a splendid sail, and we reached the Sault 
Canal in exactly six hours and ten minutes— 
a distance of forty-five miles. We waited 
some time for a chance of getting our boat 
through the locks ; but as night was drawing 
on, I hired a couple of Indians to take the 
Missionary down the rapids, which they did 
safely, and so by Monday night we all arrived, 
through God’s mercy, safely at home again.” 


On the 30th of July the corner-stone of 
the new home was laid by the Governor- 
General of Canada, who was making a tour 
through the Great Lakes, and kindly con- 
sented to be present. A small steam ferry- 
boat was in readiness to convey the vice-regal 
party from the steamship Chicra to the 
wharf, and, amid the firing of guns and joy- 
ous welcomes from the assembled people, 
they passed under a triumphal arch to the 
site of the new building. After a short 
appropriate service, Lord Dufferin expressed 
his interest in the work, and his conviction 
that the best method of civilising the Indians 
is by laying hold of the younger generation, 
and instructing them in the arts and habits 
of civilised life, joined with the softening 
influences of religion. He considered that 
we are bound to remember our grave obliga- 
tions to the Indians in this matter by having 
entered their country and required them to 
change their aboriginal mode of life. We 
should. also seek to provide for their future 
welfare, remembering that the advantages 
which we ourselves possess of living under 
parliamentary institutions, have not yet, for 
obvious reasons, been extended to the Indian 
population. We are, therefore, the more 
bound to assist them, and see that we do 
them no wrong nor injury, remembering that 
the change from the wild life of a hunter to 
the occupation of the cultivator can scarcely 
be effected at all, unless those who are in- 
vited to alter their habits of thought and life 
are educated with that intent. A large party 
then partook of luncheon, which had been 
prepared in the newly-erected workshop, 
tastefully decorated with flowers and spruce || 
branches, the royal arms and union jack 
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being placed over his Excellency’s chair, after | lake, leaving -behind him pleasant remini- 
which, under a salute, accompanied with many | scences in the hearts of those whom he had 
hearty cheers, he continued his voyage up the | thus kindly cheered in their arduous work, 














The Shingwauk Industrial Home for Indian Children. 


The last letters received from Mr. Wilson | small frame buildings are erected close beside 
tell of the completion of the building. | it, the one containing boot-making and car- 
It has a frontage of seventy-five feet, and | pentering shops; the other is a small in- 
commands a splendid view of the river. Two | firmary for aged Indians, who are often 
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much neglected. Eighteen Indian children | the whole have been about £200 more 
are at present accommodated in this in-| than was estimated; but Mr. Wilson feels 
firmary until the papering and plastering | confident that this work is of God, and there- 
the large building is finished. The staff at | fore cannot come to naught. God, who feeds. 
present consists of a matron, farm-bailiff, | the ravens and clothes the flowers of the field, 
laundress, and carpenter. The children have | | has cared for him thus far, and he desires to 
their regular duties appointed them each | | go on in faith “‘ nothing doubting. ” He hopes 
week as laundry-girls, cook-girls, wood-chop- | | that in a few years the “ Home” will become 
pers, water-carriers, &c., as well as their | in a measure self-supporting, but for the pre- 
lessons. The farm buildings are a little | sent he must depend on.help from friends at 
way back in the bush. The expenses of home. 





THE CHURCH OF THE FOURTH CENTURY: 
ITS LEADERS AND TEACHERS. 


Ik-“ATHANASIUS THE GREAT. 


Swern BELIEVE in:one Lord Jesus Christ, 

thevonly begotten Son of God, begotten | 
Of his!Bather before all worlds, God of God, | 
Laght 6f Light, Very God of Very God, be- 
gotten, not -made, being of one substance 
with*the “Father.” The -wall of an-ancient 
fortress built to resist the attacks of enemies 
in the days when strong walls were a protec- 
tion, will appear unnecessarily massive to a 


tion of the Emperor Constantine, who made 
provisionffor the transport of this ecclesias- 
tical rgetests at the public expense, by means 
of public conveyamces. “Theveause which in- 
duced the emperor toceall-away from their 
flocks somany shepherds’was that great con- 
troversy known to history as the Arian con- 
troversy, which, beginning as a theological 
debate, 


threatened to end as a Church | 








schisrn. Some years previously a presbyter 


modern observer, if he is unacquainted with 2 : 
of a church in the great city of Alexandria 


the character of the times in which the 
builders lived. A similar feeling is some-| began to preach doctrine regarding 
times experienced by the modern worshipper person of our Lord, which 
as he repeats that portion of the Nicene most of his fellow-ministers as a grave de- 
Creed which we have cited. If in confessing , parture from the apostolic faith. Arius was 
the Father it suffices to acknowledge Him as at first remonstrated with, and afterwards ex- 

“maker of heaven and earth,” why is it communicated by Alexander, Bishop of Alex- 


necessary in the confession of the Son to | andria, and by a council of Egyptian bishops. | 
employ a long string: of intricate phrases, Deprived of his church in Alexandria, he | 
many of which seem to add nothing to the | visited other cities, carrying with him his 
The «question is natural. The new doctrine and the story of his wrongs. | 


sense ? 


answer is, that, 'like the wold fortress wall, Not only among ‘the people, as in Alex. 


this portion of ‘the Creedsof Nicza was andria, but «among*the bishops themselves, | 
formed not for*ordinary ypurposes, but for Arius found those who sympathized with his | 


the special end of defencesagainst an enemy. | | views; whileothers,althoughthinking him in the 
To understand the significance of the various | wrong,»were disposed tovaccuse Alexander of 
clauses which perplex the modern worshipper, | yunnecessary harshmess towards a good man. 
we must recall :the:times inwwhich:the.€reed-| Arius possessed the power of inspiring men 
was formed. “Ecclesiastical shistory contains | | with enthusiasm for his cause. He is de- 
no passage of »more #and <tragical | scribed as holy in life, insinuating in manners, 
interest than that-whicherecordsithe proceed- | and of perstiasive eloquence. Multitudes i in 
ings connected with the introduction and Hthe cities he visited«declarcd for him, and 
maintenance in the Church oof «the (Creed pprélates “so important as Eusebius of Nico- 
which now stands in the Communion Service | media, and his namesake of Czesarea, of whose 
of the Prayer-Book.* | Intimacy with Constantine we spoke in a 

In the year 325 upwards of three hundred | former paper, became his friends and advo- 
bishops assembled in the city of Nicza in, cates. The whole eastern Church was agi- 
Bithynia. -They came together at the invita- tated by the controversy, and Christians dis- 
covered with amazement, and heathens with 
delight, that the bishops of the Church were 
| unable to‘agree as to what the faithful should 








** The creed as it stands in the Prayer-Book is, however, 
> fo in some; respects' from that adopted by the Council | 
of Nice. 
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appeared to | 
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believe and confess regarding Christ their 
Lord. The crisis was grave, and a general 
council appeared to be the best remedy 
against impending schism. When the coun- 
cil met, Arius was permitted to explain in 
person his doctrines to the assembled fathers. 
In his doctrine, ‘as there declared, there was 
no ambiguity. It was a bold application of 
logic and of human analogy’to the mystery 
of the divine nature. Christ is said.in Scrip- 
ture to be a'son, but a father must exist be- 
There’ was, therefore, a time, 
however remote, when the Son of God was 


, non-existent, and afterwards He was called 








into existence out of nothing. Christ was a 
creature, and He could be called God only 
by a strong figure of speech. When the 
fathers of the council heard the doctrine of 
Arius, they pronounced it a daring impiety, 
and were prepared at once to condemn it. 
The friends of Arius in the council, whether 
from policy or because they did not go so 
far as their leader, professed that they did 
not hold any new doctrine regarding Christ ; 
they believed what the Scriptures taught. In 
order to prove this; they proposed a creed for 
the acceptance of the council, the language 
of which regarding Christ would not have 
excited suspicion had there been no previous 
controversy. In this creed they said that 
“He was the Word of God, God of God, 
Light of Light, Life of Life, only Begotten, 
first-born ‘of every creature before all the 
ages, Begotten of the’ Father.” Constantine 
was satisfied with the creed which the Euse- 
bians, as the party of Arius were. called, pro- 
posed to ‘the council; but the orthodox 
majority were convinced that they desired to 


cover their real sentiments, and by inducing | 


the council to adopt ‘a creed expressed in 
words which might bear an ‘Arian interpreta- 
tion, leave them ‘at liberty to teach their 
former heresy, and‘ to declare to their flocks 
that it had not been condemned by the 





in a-letter of Eusebius ‘of Nicomedia,’ in 
which he said that he could not admit: that 
the Son of God was Homoousion, or “ofone 
substance "with the Father, for that ‘would 
be to say that He was uncreated. ‘If: Eusebius 
would not call the Son Homoousion for sach 
a reason, it suited the purpose of the ortho- 
dox party to call Him so; and they urged 
the insettion of the word in the creed of the 
council. Constantine acquiesced when ‘he 
saw that the majority of the council were of 
that mind ;.although it is probable that a de- 
sire to restore unity to the church’ was ‘the 
sole interest of the emperor in the discussions. 
He wrote, however, a letter to the Alexan- 
drian Church, in which he said that Ariushad 
been beguiled by the subtlety of the devil and 
urged all: Christians to accept the Creed: of 
Nicza. “For that,” he said, ‘which has com- 
mended itself to the judgment of three hun- 
dred bishops cannot be other than the doctrine 
of God.” A few bishops' refused to sign the 
Creed and the condemnation of ‘Arius, butthe 
minority, small:as it was at first, became :still 
smaller! when ‘Constantine informed ‘the re- 
cusants that.a refusal to comply with’ his 
wishes would involve them in‘ civil penalties. 
In the case of those who still continued ob- 
stinate this‘menace was carried into’ effect ; 
and Arius,\and a few of: his sympathizers, 
were'sent into banishment. This’ step was 
undoubtedly taken with the approval, if not 
at the instigation, of the orthodox’ party. 
Ten ‘years ‘elapsed. ‘Constantine was 
riding mto his'new capital one day, when a 
small, slight figure stepped before the caval- 
cade, and requested to be allowed to:speak 
with the emperor. ‘The emperor's attendants 
knew the stranger, and informed their master 
that it was Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria. 
The emperor at first sternly refused to listen 
to him, but Athanasius, by the exercise of 
that moral resolution which was the great 
power of the man, succeeded in making the 


council. Although they expressed their wil- | unwilling emperor give him ‘an audience. 
lingness to apply to the Son most of the | Athamasius'was no stranger to! Constantine. 
expressions which ‘the orthodox fathers | He must have:known him ‘at 'Nicea as the 
applied to Him; “they ‘were caught,” we | young deacon’ who, out of the fulness of his 
are told, “whispering to each | other and | theological knowledge, baffled the skilful dis- 
winking with their eyes,”’and saying that as | putants of the Arian party, and inspired his 
these phrases were likewise applied to men, | own ifon resolution into his vacillating chief. 
there’ need be no difficulty in agreeing to | The deacon’was now the ‘bishop, as unacom- 
them. ‘The orthodox fathers came to the | promising in his opposition to Arianism as at 
conclusion that they must:make use of some | Nicsea. ‘But Constantine had changed. ‘Eu- 
form of expression which would explicitly | sebiusof Nicomedia was his chief ecclesiastical 
condemn the doctrine of Arius, and affirm | adviser, and the emperor‘was persuaded that 
Catholic truth. Such an expression they | unity could best be restored to the Church by 
found in the famous term omoousion. | receiving such into its communion as Ariusand 

Its employment was suggested by a passage | his friends, without curious inquiries regarding 
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their faith. Athanasius received a request, 
or rather a command, from Constantine to 
re-admit the Arians tocommunion. His reply 
was, that there could be no communion be- 
tween the Catholic Church and a heresy that 
was fighting against Christ. The attitude he 
assumed drew upon him the displeasure of 
the emperor, and led the Arian party to plot 
his ruin as an implacable foe. Nor were 
they altogether unsuccessful. Charges of 
irreverent and violent conduct in his diocese 
were circulated against him, and were at 
length formally preferred before a synod of 
bishops that met in Tyre. It was to appeal 
against the condemning sentence of this 
synod that Athanasius sought audience of 
Constantine, whom he requested to summon 
his judges and accusers before him. Con- 
stantine consented. When the bishops who 
had condemned Athanasius were summoned 
before the emperor, they made little Of the 
charges on which they had proceeded at 
Tyre, but advanced the strange accusation 
that Athanasius had threatened that he would 
prohibit the corn ships from sailing from 
Alexandria to Rome. It is a striking testi- 
mony fo the influence possessed by him in 
Alexandria that such a charge should have 
been made. Constantine apparently gave it 
some credence, and banished Athanasius to 
Treves, where his eldest son, Constantine II., 
then resided. If the object of the exile of 
Athanasius was to deprive him of influence 
over the Alexandrians, it was a signal failure. 
Neither the first nor any of the many exiles 
of Athanasius, not even the appointment of 
other bishops to his see, loosened the hold 
which he possessed over a people generally 
reckoned false and fickle. One reason, no 
doubt, of his continued influence was, that, 
like St. Paul, he could sway men by letters as 
well as the living voice. When in exile in 
Gaul he never ceased to write to Alexandria, 
and to exhort his flock to be faithful to the 
doctrine which he had taught them. Thus 
he wrote, at Easter season, in the year 338, 
“ Although I have been kept in restraint by 
those afflictions of which you have doubtless 
heard, and severe trials have been laid upon 
me, and a great distance has separated us ; 
while the enemies of the truth have also been 
on the watch against us, laying snares to dis- 
cover a letter from us, so that by their accusa- 
tions they might add to the pain of our wounds; 
yet, the Lord strengthening and comforting 
us in our afflictions, we have not feared, even 
when kept in the midst of such machinations 
and conspiracies, to indicate and make known 
to you our saving Easter-feast, even from the 





ends of the earth.” The first exile of Atha- 
nasius lasted about two years. On the death of 
Constantine he was permitted to return to 
Alexandria, only to be obliged to leave it a 
second time when the weak and worthless 
Constantius, who succeeded as Emperor of 
the East, sent another bishop, with military 
escort, to take his place. 

From 340 to 346 Athanasius was absent 
from Alexandria. During these years many 
synods were held, for the double purpose of 
deciding his case, and of drawing up a creed 
which would unite divided Christendom. But 
as the orthodox party refused to acknowledge 
those synods which condemned Athanasius 
and excluded the Homoousion from their 
creeds, and the Arians refused to acknowledge 
the Catholic synods, it was found impossible 
to heal the breach. On the whole, the 
balance of ecclesiastical authority was largely 
in favour of Athanasius. Not only did Julius, 
Bishop of Rome, and a synod of fifty bishops, 
pronounce in his favour, but the great Council 
of Sardica declared Athanasius innocent of 
the crimes laid to his charge, and reaffirmed 
the Creed of Nicza. Unfortunately, it was 
an age in which the word of a despot was 
more potent than the decree of a council ; 
and what neither the Bishop of Rome nor 
the Council of Sardica could effect, was 
brofight about by Constans, Emperor of the 
West, who persuaded or threatened his brother 
Constantius into a restoration of the banished 
bishop. Another man had occupied the 
place of Athanasius for six years; but Alex- 
andria never regarded him as a lawful bishop. 
When it was known that Athanasius was 
drawing near the city, the people flocked out 
to meet him “ like another Nile,” and when 
he entered the gates “the air was fragrant with 
incense, the ground spread with carpets, the 
city festal with banquets, and blazing with 
illuminations.” It was a memorable day in 
Alexandria. When, in after times, any great 
public display of popular enthusiasm took 
place, men were accustomed to say, “ This is 
a day like that on which Pope: Athanasius 
came home.” ‘There was also a revival of 
religious life in the city on the return of the 
true bishop. Young women dedicated them- 
selves in large numbers to the service of 
Christ as virgins of the Church, and many 
young men embraced the monastic life. The 
poor, who had been neglected under the for- 
mer rule of “heretics and raging dogs,” were 
now clothed and fed. 

We hear so much of Athanasius as a 
militant champion of the Nicene truth, that 
we are apt to forget the quieter work which 
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he did in Alexandria as a bishop of souls. 
But in this capacity he was no less faithful 
and devoted to the cause of his Lord. Firm 
and yet tender, he cared for the flock of God 
with apostolic zeal and earnestness. Al- 
though, to borrow the words of one of his 
friends, “he was a pillar to hold forth the 
mystery of godliness, and was ever constant 
to his principles, he was a man meek and 
gentle, seldom if ever angry, whose rebukes 
and commendations were alike listened to 
with respect, for they were true and faithful. 
Active like a bishop, holy as a monk, in 
short, such a prelate as Paul described by 
anticipation, when, in writing to Timothy, 
he showed what a bishop ought to be.” As 
might have been anticipated, on his return to 
Alexandria the public teaching of Arian 
doctrines ceased. During an interview which 
he had with Constantius, previous to his 
restoration, the emperor requested that he 
would allow the Arians one church in Alex- 
andria. This concession, however, Athanasius 
refused to make, and only those bishops and 
presbyters were permitted to teach who ac- 
cepted the Nicene confession. But while 
Athanasius rendered Alexandria a citadel of 
orthodoxy, the heresy which he abhorred, 
although now somewhat modified, made pro- 
gress both in the East and inthe West. The 
murder of Constans, and the death soon after 
of the usurper Maxentius, gave the whole 
empire to the uncontrolled dominion of Con- 
stantius, who was an Arian in sentiment, and 
a bitter personal foe of Athanasius. At a 
council which met at Milan in 355, a scene 
took place which aroused even subservient 


_ bishops to a sense of the peril to which the 
| Church was exposed by the sacrilegious in- 


trusion of Cesar into its affairs. When the 
bishops were asked to sign a condemnation 
of Athanasius, and to profess communion 
with the Arians, and were reluctant to com- 
ply, the despot himself made his appear- 


| ance from behind a curtain, and commanded 


them with terrible threats to condemn the 
Bishop of Alexandria. The terrified bishops 
appealed to their canons, but Constantius, 


| like Brennus, threw the sword into the scale 


by saying, ‘Let my will serve you for a 
canon.” When Hosius, President of the 
Councils of Nicza and Sardica, and one of 
the most venerated bishops of the Church, 
heard of these proceedings, he addressed a 
remonstrance to the emperor. “ Intrude not 
yourself,” he said, “ into ecclesiastical matters, 
neither give commands unto us concerning 
them; but learn them from us. God hath 
put into your hands the kingdom ; to us He 





hath entrusted the affairs of his Church ; and 
as he who should steal the empire from you 
would resist the ordinance of God, so like- 
wise fear on your part, lest by taking upon 
yourself the government of the Church, you 
become guilty of a great offence.” Liberius, 
Bishop of Rome, in like manner, expressed 
his displeasure, and went into exile rather 
than consent to sign the condemnation of 
Athanasius. All the remonstrances addressed 
to Constantius proved ineffectual. His next 
step was to drive the Bishop of Alexandria 
from his see. A certain Cappadocian named 
George, an Arian, who is described asa 
violent and brutal man, was sent to take his 
place, and was assisted to take possession of 
churches by the military authorities. Great 
outrages took place. We read of men and 
women being scourged and otherwise ill- 
treated, of churches being forcibly taken pos- 
session of, and of congregations of Catholics 
dispersed by soldiers. To understand those 
outrages, we must remember that it was quite 
in accordance with the spirit of the times for 
Catholic congregations forcibly to prevent the 
entranceofan Arian Bishop into theirchurches. 
Had George presented himself in the church 
of St. Theonas without a military guard, he 
would probably not have escaped alive ; and 
it is likely that the Catholics offered a passive 
if not an active resistance to the will of Con- 
stantius. ‘There is no doubt that George 
endeavoured to silence the partizans of 
Athanasius, and to prevent them from meet- 
ing together for worship during his rule ; but 
with regret we’must own that in this respect 
he followed the example set him by Atha- 
nasius. And if we credit the accounts of the 
Athanasians, that they suffered cruelties from 
the Arian party when they were in the 
ascendant, it is unjust to forget that Arians 
accused Athanasians of similar conduct when 
restored through the influence of Constans, 
Athanasius escaped to the wilderness. 
Among the monks of Nitria he found a refuge 
and a cordial welcome. The cause of Nicza 
had always been ardently supported by the 
monks. The earnest and unworldly character 
of Athanasius, contrasted as it was with the 
worldly temper and policy of the Arian party, 
elicited the admiration of men whose whole 
life was a protest against the world and the 
world’s ways. Athanasius also strongly sym- 
pathized with the ideas of monasticism, and 
had been the attached friend of Anthony. In 
the wilderness he found himself among ardent 
partizans, and when the troops of the emperor 
were sent to seize him, they were baffled by 
the faithful attachment of the monks. During 
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those years of comparativesilence and seclusion 
Athanasius had an opportunity of again con- 
sidering, the great doctrine for which he had 
suffered so much, and of reviewing his. con- 
tendings. with his adversaries. His, great 
“ Orations against Arians,” and his “ History 
of Arianism,” were composed about this time. 
In, these works.we see in what light the prin- 
cipal actor regarded the, principles. and the 
incidents of that great struggle. In reading 
the, history of the. controversy one is some- 
times. disposed, to, question the wisdom of 
Athanasius in insisting upon the insertion of 
a phrase in the Creed which the Scripture 
does not contain, and in rejecting those 
creeds, which were, repeatedly offered as a 
compromise, and which to most men appear 
to differ scarcely perceptibly from that adopted 
at. Nicwa, The question was asked, in the 
times. of, Athanasius, and many pious men 
regretted what they considered his. obstinacy. 
His. answer, as, given in his. own works, 
amounts to this:- These creeds, however 
plausible, were, intended by their framers 
to,sanction, although perhaps also to conceal, 
the.idea, that, the Son of God was a created 
being, The heresy of Arius. was. certainly 
one calculated, to excite. the. gravest, anxiety 
to; those in power in the; Church, and we 
cannot wonder that. they desired to raise an 
emphatic protest. against teaching which 
emptied the Christian faith of its deepest and 
most consoling contents, What meant. re- 


demption, salvation; baptism, if, the Sen: of; 


God was. a creature?: A creature: might 
counsel.and guide, but could he-save?- And 
if. He »was.a.creature, was not the synagogue 
right, were not, Judaizers, right and St. Paul 
wrong ? 
erred, and been, indeed, guilty of “‘ madness,” 
as. the heathen said, in “‘ worshipping a .cruci- 
fiediman?” The doctrine of Nicwa,was the 
doctrine. of the. New Testament, and, the 
Fathers. did well to preserve the. hallowed 
deposit, We. live, however, at too great.a 
distance from:them:to be able to pronounce 
with much certainty. on the wisdom of their 
insistence: with regard to the. famous . Ho- 
moousion. In; justice to Athanasius. it 
ought to. be remembered that he gave a 
practical, proof. that it was the. doctrine, not 
the mere, word, for which he was contending ; 
for; when in the course of. the. controversy,a 
party arose: who, while. they refused. the 
Homoousion, yet were, in the judgment of 
Athanasius, substantially at one with the faith 
Of Niczea, he offered to waive his. favourite 
symbol, atleast as.a term of communion. 

It-kas been, perhaps, useful to the Church 


Had not the, Church grievously, 





in subsequent ages that the fourth century 
witnessed a protest so, memorable. against 
error regarding the person; of the Son. 
The tremendous violence of the controversy 
which the heresy. called forth, did something 
to-hinder men from, reviving. it again, as the 
horrors.of civil war often prevent, its recur- 
rence, It was, nevertheless, a terrible, evil 
to the generations. which, lived amidst. it. 
We do not exaggerate when, we say that,it 
demoralised the Church from. the bishop to 
the catechumen. It is impossible to read 
the fierce invectives of Athanasius without 
feeling that he was sometimes tempted to 
forget the, warnings. of our Saviour against 
bitter and railing words; nor can we read 
the. narrative of the. riots,and outrages, in 
Alexandria without being. convinced that 





many hard knocks were given by Catholic no | 
less than by Arian hands, to the great injury. | 


of. Christian morals and. behaviour. 


The | 


endless synods, in which, bishops learned to | 


exchange diplomatic subtlety for the sim- 
plicity of Christ, were likewise. felt to be a 
great evil by the best men of the time; for 
they led to neglect of the proper work of the 
Church. 


* Since the Nicene Council,” writes. | 


St. Hilary, “ we have done nothing but write. 


the creed. 
inquire about novelties, take advantage of 


While, we. fight about. words, | 


ambiguities, fight on party questions, there is. | 


scarce a man who. belongs to Christ.” 


Whatever abatements, must. be made be- | 


cause. of its occasional violence, in judging 
of, the conduct. of Athanasius. throughout 


his. long. life. of suffering and: exile, he | 


is still the man_ of, highest. moral dignity. | 


to be seen amid the crowd of bishops and 
statesmen of his. age, While others failed in 
courage, and allowed. meaner motives to in- 
fluence, their actions, he. acted for the glory 
of God and the.good of the Church ; and we 


may almost adopt with regard to him the 


panegyric of Hooker, who, after describing 


the fall of some. former champions,of the | 


Nicene, doctrine, adds the memorable words, 
— Only in Athanasius there. was nothing 
observed, throughout the. course. of. that 


long tragedy, other than such as very.well | 


became a wise man to do, and a righteous to 
suffer. So that this was the plain condition 
of those times, the whole. world against 
Athanasius, and Athanasius against it; half 
a hundred years spent.in.a doubtful trial 
which of the two in the. end would prevail, 
the. side. which, had all, or else the part 
which had no friend but. God and death; 
the one a defender of innocency, the other,a, 
finisher; ofall his troubles,” 
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Two terrible blows fell upon Athanasius 
when in the wilderness, which must have 
made him feel his loneliness with. sharp 
anguish. Hosius, his venerable friend, yielded 
to the cruel persecutions of Constantius, and 
signed a creed. in which the Homoousion 
was condemned ; and Liberius, Bishop of 
Rome, wearied by absence from his see, also 
abandoned the cause of ‘his illustrious fellow- 
exile, as the: price of his restoration to Rome. 
“IT do not defend Athanasius,” he wrote. “I 
have been convinced that he was justly con- 
demned.” He also, like Hosius, signed the 
creed of Sirmium. Athanasius spoke gently 
of these defections. He recognised in them 
signs of human weakness, not of enmity to 
the truth. After quoting the letter of re- 
monstrance which Hosius addressed to 
Constantine, he -says,. “Such were the sen- 
timents, and suchthe letter:of the Abraham- 
like old man» Hésiuss (Holy), truly so 
called; .. . but: thiss modern: Ahab, this 
second Belshazzar: of our:times. used such 
violence towards»the:old many and confined 
him so straitly, thatcatidast, broken by suffer- 
ing, he was breughtde:hold communion with 
Valens and Ursacius, though he. would not 
subscribe against: Athanasius.” These are 
generous words,;. when: we remember they 
were spoken ofione«who had forsakem:him in 
the hour of need. Although almost alone 
now, as regarded: high earthly. support;. the 
brave bishop remained:firm. ‘“Qur Saviour 
also was left aloney’“hie-saidy' “ in» order that 
we, when perseewtedtanddeft alone by men, 
might not faint; butsetour hopeon Him, and 
not betray the-trust.2” 

On the death: offC@énstantine: Athanasius 
was allowed to returmsto:Alexandria by-Julian; 
who was disposed :todreat all Christian parties 
with contemptuousstoleration:. Soom. aftery 
his restorationsweefilia. him» presiding» over:aa| 
large council oftbishiaps:atAlexandtia. Oie 
of the questionsswhighacame before thenmfor: 
decision was thescendmettof those bishops: 
who had joinedithie Atiam: party, duringythe 
late troubles. Mamgofithe.bishops demanded’ 
their immediatee déposition.. Athanasiuss 
wisely advocated! ax lésss extreme policys 
Many had yielded through*féar;:and others 
had consented to communion with the Arians 
in the. belief that the articles of agreement 
implied no real abandonment of the doctrine 
of Nicea. The resolution which was finally 
adopted endeavoured to distinguish between 
two classes of. Arianizing bishops, Those 
who had communicated with the Arians 
through weakness or misunderstanding were 





permitted to return to their sees on the con- 


dition of signing the Nicene formulary; but 
those who had publicly defended the heresy, 
while. admitted to lay communion, were 
deprived of their office in the Church. Other 
questions regarding the divine nature were 
brought before the Council of Alexandria, in 
which new difficulties had been found, and 
from which it was feared new heresies would 
arise. The spirit of disputation and contro- 
versy once aroused is hard to lay; and the 
spirit of later Greek sophistry was strong 
in the Eastern Church. As he got older 
Athanasius became gentler and less militant, 
more able to understand opponents than 
formerly, although still inflexible against what 
he judged to be deadly error. He was 
banished again from Alexandria by Julian, 
who became jealous of the influence possessed 
by that mean “little fellow and meddling 
knave.” On Julian’s death he appeared 
again in Alexandria, but in 367 he was sent 
into banishment by the Arian Emperor 
Valens. From this his fifth and last exile 
he was soon permitted to return. He 
continued to perform his functions as 
Bishop of Alexandria, and leader of the 
orthodox section of the Church, until his 
death in 373. He was Bishop of Alexandria 
for forty-six years. Indeed “a great and 
apostolic soul,” as one. of his friends called 
him, who by his faithful watchfulness over it, 
and his loving care fomvits interests, nobly 
earned the title which: he bears of a father of 
the Church. As» iss now well known, the 
Creed Quicungue- Vult, which. used to be 
called the Creed of St..Athanasins, cannot be 
ascribed, to -him» asvitssauthors It contains 
his. doctrine; howeverr There is another 
liturgicat’ formula familiay to many, which 
also contains: a. memorial ofiAthanasius and 
the. Nicene.controversy. Wlien the minister 

mounces the. words, “ Gléry be to the 
Father, and tothe Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost: assit.wassin the beginning, is now, 
and’ ever: shallibey’ they\are mot: always, we 
fear, listened: towiththe:attentionavhich they 
déservey but: inethe fourth: century all ears 
were open wher the:bishop: or:presbyter rose 
to promounce:these words ; for if he said “in 
the Son and the Holy Ghost,” or “through 
the Son in the Holy Ghost,” or if the words 
“as it was in, the beginning.” were:omitted, 
then were: the people sure: that his sym- 
pathies were with the Arians. and not with 
Niczea. We even hear of some bishops who 
pronounced the words in a.voice so inaudible 
that none could tell whether they were 
Catholics or Arians. 

JOHN GIBB. 
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SABBATH REST. 


‘THE Sabbath is a type of Heaven’s own sweetness, | 


A hallowed foretaste of its life and light, 
A day of rest, foreshadowing the completeness 
Of days which know no night. 


Six days of weariness and toil, succeeded 
By the calm quietude of Sabbath rest, 

Train us to welcome what we so much needed, 
And make it doubly blest. 


Here our best joys and fairest flowers are mortal ; 
We can but rest in peace one day in seven ; 

But yonder, soon as we pass Death’s dread portal, 
Eternal rest is given ! 


The Sabbath here, in high communion blending 
With Christ, and all the heaven-bound pilgrim train, 
Is more than blessed, but soon it has its ending, 





And earth is earth again. 











But yonder, in the land of milk and honey, 
ere Jordan flows, the vest is evermore— 
One everlasting Sabbath, bright and sunny, 
Shines on that blissful shore ! 


All is immortal there ; joys never wither, 
And days no longer shadow into night : 
With steady pace our feet are travelling thither, 
To gain that land of light. 





| O happy Sabbath! when the Church shall gather, 

| _ Escaped for ever from Earth’s wearying strife, 
Like children round the table of their Father, 

| To live the deathless life ; ‘ 


And join the rapturous song of adoration 
With all who fought the fadeless crown to win. 
O endless Sabbath! Chorus of Salvation ! 
When will thy joys begin ? 
B. 
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THE PROPHETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
III.— ISAIAH. 
Part EE.—( Concluded.) 


HE section xiiii—xxvii. has been much | some ancient prophet, which Isaiah adopted, 


assailed by certain critics chiefly on the 
ground that it contains references to events 
which occurred posterior to the time of Isaiah. 
After the remarks already made on this 
method of criticism, it is unnecessary to 
examine in detail the passages against which 
this objection is urged; resting as it does on 
what has been justly described as “an anti- 
scriptural representation of the character of 
biblical prophecy” (Keil, i. p. 296). 


It is | 





necessary, however, to notice the objections | 
'does not in the least intimate that what 


which on other grounds have been advanced 
against parts of this section. Ch. xiv. 2: 


Here it is said that the Jews are to make | 


the heathen who shall unite themselves to 
them their servants, which, it is alleged, is 
incompatible with the representation of 
Isaiah in chap. ii. But admitting the differ- 
ence, there is no discordance between the 
passages, such as to necessitate the supposi- 
tion that they proceed from different authors ; 
on the contrary, both passages are in harmony 
so far as the union of the heathen to Israel 
is concerned; and the difference between 
them arises merely from the different point 
of view which the prophet assumes in each ; 
in the former he looks at Zion as the centre 
of blessing, receiving the heathen to share in 
that blessing ; in the latter he looks at Israel 
as exposed to oppression from the heathen, 
but finding ere long that the oppressor comes 
humbly soliciting a share in her privileges, 
and willing to be her servant in order to 
enjoy these. That the subjection of the 
heathen to Israel is not foreign to the circle 
of Isaiah’s representations is evident from 
xl. 143 xlix. 23; Ix. 1o—14; lxi. 5, 6. 

Ch. xiii. 4, 5: Here Jehovah, it is said, 
is represented as mustering a foreign host 
and leading them, whereas in v. 26, and 
vii. 18, He is represented as alluring them, 
But it is by no means certain that to “ hiss,” 
in these passages, denotes to “allure ;” it 
more probably means to summon ; and at 
any rate, as a general may muster hosts by 
alluring them to his standard, there is no 
such flagrant discrepancy between the two 
representations as to necessitate our sup- 
posing they may not have been made by the 
same author in respect of the same object or 
act. The prophecy against Moab, xv. 1— 
xvi, 12, has been pronounced the production of 





and to which he added as an epilogue verses 
13 and 14 of chap. xvi. But the only reason 
assigned for this is, that in the language of 
the prophecy there is somewhat of an antique 
tinge which does not appear in the epilogue, 
a circumstance which, so far as it is real, is 
sufficiently accounted for by the fact that the 
prophet here goes back to the prophecies in 
the Pentateuch against Moab, and in doing 
so catches somewhat of the style in which 
they are there enunciated. The epilogue 


precedes is a citation from an earlier pro- 
phet; it only says that what the prophet 
here announces was no new thing, but had 
been announced before and of old ; and in 
itself it is very improbable, and wholly un- 
exampled, that such a lengthened citation 
should be introduced without anything of the 
prophet’s own being incorporated with it. It 
may be added, that the dramatic character of 
the passage in which different speakers are 
introduced, as well as the accumulation of 
names of places found in it, are quite in 
accordance with Isaiah’s manner of represen- 
tation; comp. ii. 1—10, 12—21; viil. 5—22; 
ix. I—7; x. 24—34. The long prophecy 
in ch. xxiv.—xxvil. has been often assailed ; 
but the disagreement of its assailants among 
themselves as to the contents and reference 
of the prophecy indicates. that the reasons 
assigned for rejecting it are neither very 
clear nor. very cogent. Such as they 
are, they may be easily refuted. It is said, 
for instance, that notions borrowed from 
Persian sources are found in this section, 
as in xxiv. 21, where “the host of the high 
ones on high” (literally “the host of the high 
place in the high place”) is alleged to refer 
to evil spirits who are to be punished along 
with the kings of the earth; and in xxvi. 14 
—19, where there is an allusion to the resur- 
rection of the dead. But supposing the 
exegesis here to be correct, what proof is 
there that these notions were borrowed from 
Parsism? Among the doctrines of Zoroaster 
there is some allusion to the punishment of 
evil spirits, as for instance in the precipitation 
of the comet Gurzsher ; and this is adduced as 
authorising the conclusion that the allusion in 
xxiv. 21 is to a similar punishment inflicted 
on evil spirits. This is very far fetched. Why 
































| the great ones of the world. 
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may not Isaiah and the Jews of his day have 
known about evil spirits and their punish- 
/ment as well:as Zoroaster? Is it even in- 
| credible that the doctrine may have been 
familiar to the Jews, and percolated from 
|them through different channels to the Per- 
sians?_ Or must,it be, held that all allusions 
to any particular doctrine , must spring forth 
| simultaneously, so that.a Hebrew writing 
containing such an allusion must be denied 
| on.that account an. earlier date than a Persian 
| | writing in which a similar allusion is made? 


| 


| But, be this as it may, there is nothing in the | 


| passage to fix its meaning to evil spirits. The 

host of the high place does not necessarily 
|mean the angelic host; it may denote only 
Nor does the 
| contrast of the high place in which this host 


is with the. earth in which are the_ kings, 
| determine..the former to mean heaven; for 
| the term is used with great laxity of applica- 
| tion, sometimes indeed to heaven, as in 


verse 18 (English Version “ above”), ‘but also 
frequently to earthly objects, as in verse 4, 
“haughty people,” literally “people of the 
high place ;” comp. also xxii. 16 ; xxxvii. 24, 
&c. As respects xxvi. 19, it is a mere as- 


sumption that it contains a.reférence to. the | 


resurrection of the dead; more probably the 
reference is to a restoration of the people, 
which shall be as life from the dead; and 
even if a bodily resurrection is. here supposed, 
there is no evidence whatever that the belief 
in this was derived to the Jews from the 
Persians, or any reason why we should not 
accept this as,a proof that the doctrine. in 
question was known to the Jews in Isaiah’s 
time. 

A general objection is urged against this 
section on the ground that there breathes 
through it a spirit. of bitter vindictiveness 
alien from the spirit of Isaiah, and wholly 
unworthy of him, This may he safely left to 
the judgment of the unbiassed reader, who 
will search in vain for. any traces. of that evil 
spirit which, it is alleged, pervades-this sec- 
tion. The prophet, it is true, denounces 
judgments from God upon the enemies of 
Israel; but a. prophet who is commissioned 
by God to lay a “burden” of judgment on 
the. wicked, is no more to. be accused of 
“vindictiveness”? than is a judge who, pro- 
nounces sentence on acriminal. An objec- 
tion of a similar kind has. been advanced 
against the genuineness of chapters xxxiv. and 
xxxv., in which it is alleged a burning hatred 
of Edom is displayed, altogether alien from 
the spirit of Isaiah. But throughout these 
chapters it is not Edém as a. nation that is 








the object of denunciation, but Edom as the 
emblem of the enemies of God and his 
Church; nor. is the: spirit: that breathes 
through them that of hatred, it is rather that 
of stern censure and denunciation of evil on 
the part: of one zealous for goodness and 
truth, and for the. honour of. God against his 
enemies. 

Section xl.—lxvi. contains a lengthened 
series of prophetic utterances which form one 
grand whole, and are generally admitted to 
be the product of one author. If that author 
was not the prophet Isaiah, but, as has been 
alleged, some unknown. author who lived 
during or after the Babylonish captivity, it is 
inconceivable how. this series of discourses 
should have been inserted in the book which 
bears. his name. The suppositions which 
have been resorted to for the purpose. of 
getting over this difficulty only show how 
insuperable it really is. 


Thus one critic sug- | 





gests that there was a second Isaiah, a son of | 


asecond Amoz, who was one of the exiles, and 
that from identity of name his prophecies came 


to be assigned to the older Isaiah ; whichis.a | 


mere imagination. Another finds in the close 
resemblance in respect of spirit and manner 


between these so-called later utterances:and | 


those of the genuine Isaiah the reason why 


they were appended to his book ; which is to | 


bring against the genuineness of this section 


one of the most decided evidences in its | 
Such men as Eichhorn and. Gesenius ' 


favour. 
do not scruple to call chance to their aid in 
this. matter, and propose to account for the 
fact in question by supposing that at the end 
of the roll on which the genuine -utterances 
of Isaiah were written, there happened to be 
a large blank space, which some onefilled up | 
by appending these later chapters. Where | 
nothing better than such idle conjectures can 
be offered, there-are few, we believe, who will | 
accept the hypothesis they are adduced to 
support. The. place these chapters occupy in 
the canon can be accounted for only on the 
supposition that, if not inserted there by the 
prophet himself, they were inserted by those 
who knew them to be his. No Jew would | 
have presumed to assign to so eminent and | 
famous a prophet the utterances of some un- 
known writer of a later age. It is to be} 
observed also that in the “New Testament 
these prophecies are invariably cited as those 
of the prophet Isaiah (comp. Matt. iti. 33 
viii. 17 ; xii. 18; John xii. 38; Acts vil. 28 ff; 
Rom. x. 16, &c.). 

The main argument urged for the later 
origin of these.chapters is that in them the 
Babylonish captiyity is referred to. not as a 


| 
| 
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future event which the prophet predicts, but 
as an aecomplished ‘fact, in; the midst of which 
the prophet lives, and from which as a.centre 
his predictions radiate. This is undoubtedly 
the-case;; the prophet does not in these chap- 





| ters: announce: formally the: captivity as: an 
| event yet in the: future, he had already done 
this in chuxxxix. 6,7; and having done this, he 


| assumes:it as.a fact, and makes it the nucleus 
| around which the descriptions and predictions 


inthe later parts of his writings are gathered. 
But: why should this cast, any doubt on the 
genuineness) ofthis: later part?. If the pro- 
phet had a clear insight into the near future 
so as to behold in vision the captivity of his 
people, what was to hinder: his. taking his 
stand on what he thus: foresaw, and from it 
discoursing of that) far-distant :future he. was 
also privileged to.see?. It is surely frivolous 
to contend: that; whilst-an, unknown: prophet 
of the exile might: utter. all these. splendid 
predictions in, the:very:style: and manner of 
Isaiah, it:is;:not to:be supposed that Isaiah 
himself-uttered them simply because a stand- 
point, whence -the author speaks, is assumed 
in a state-of things realised subsequent to the 
time of Isaiah, but: which he clearly foresaw 
and predicted. 

Besides the close:resemblance in style and 








sentiment between this-section and the ac- 
| knowledged writings of Isaiah, a proof of its 
| genuineness is found in. the: recurrence - of 
certain phrases and words, some of which are 
peculiar, to. Isaiah; and others. are, used: in 
special | applications, or: so; oftem by, him 
as |to»give a characterto his-writing. Such 
are the phrase, “The Holy One of. Israel,” 
which occurs fourteen. times. in these chap- 
ters; the. phrase “‘ The: mighty one of Jacob 
or Israel” (i. 245. xdixs 26; 16) ; e~ 
phrase: “high .and lofty” or “ lifted up,” 

| applied. to. God -(vi. 1; Ivii..15); the shaeee 
* streams, of : waters.” or; “water, courses” 
(peculiar; to, Isaiah; xxx, 25; xliv.4); the 
word rendered “ offspring” or: “that, which 
cometh: forth of it” (Q°SESR, sse’etsa’im, 
peculiar to Job and Isaiah, xxii. 24 ; xxxiv. 1 ; 
xiii, 5; xliv. 35 xlviii, 19; Ixi. 9; Ixv. 23), 
the term rendered “root” (Wt) as applied 


to the Messiah (xi. 10; liii. 2), &c. 

A conyincing proof, that this section was 
not produced by a prophet of the captivity is 
furnished by the use made of it by prophets 
who. lived. and. wrote before the captivity. 
Jeremiah was. evidently familiar with it, for 
in his description of the idols of the ‘hea- 
then in the tenth chapter of his prophecies he 
borrows both thought and expression from 





Isa, xlivs 9 f& Compare also Jer, xii. 9 with 
Isaxlvi 9g Jerexxv. 31, 33 withoIsa.Ixvi., 16 ; 
Jer. 1. 8 with Isa. xlviii, 205 Jer: li. 48 with 
Isa, xliv. 23,.where words and- phrases; are 
used evidently, borrowed by Jeremiah: from 
Isaiah: The-description in Ezekiel xxxiv. of 
the, shepherds of Israel. seems.an expansion 
of Isa, xlvi. 9 ff. The prophet Zephaniah had 
evidently, Isa, xlvii.. 8 before- him when he 
wrote li, 15 of his prophecies, for:/he borrows 
from ita part word for word ; and Habakkuk, 
in depicting. the- folly, of idolatry (ii, 18. ff), 
follows. the lead of Isa, xliv..9, 10, and xlvi. 2 

Had. any later: prophet produced. these 
chapters, it is incredible that his name should 
have been allowed to perish, while.those, of 
other, post-exilian prophets, Haggai, Zecha- 
riah; and. Malachi, have been-preserved. It 
may: be safely. said that in the. closing, section 
of; this book we have. the masterpiece. of 
Hebrew literature ; and that this should have 
been so little thought of by the writer’s:.co- 
temporaries that they did not so much. as 
care to ascertain or to hand down the,author’s 
name, is.a supposition which: it is impossible 
seriously te entertain. The style, moreover, 
is unquestionably that of Isaiah, and) it is in 
a literary point of view far more credible that 
it should have been written. by: Isaiah: himself 
than that a nameless writer of a later, age 
should have so successfully imitated his style 
both’ of sentiment and expression, 

But, the unity.and genuineness of the:en-, 
tire book is. most. strikingly, shown, by, | the 
current of Messianic prediction which flows 
through it. Beginning with, that, which. was 
the-great sign and assurance. to, Israel.of the 
divine protection and_ blessing, the promise 
of. the, virgin-born, the. Immanuel, whose 
birth, the rapt. prophet.sees; in. vision as 
s | already taking place— 

© Lo, the virgin is with child andiis bearing a son, 

And, she calleth his name Immanuel,’’ (vii..14),-—- 

the prophet goes on (ix. 1—7) to announce 
the glad tidings of one who shall disperse the 
darkness that had settled down on Israel and 
on the world ; of one who, uniting in his own 
person Deity and humanity, and bearing on 
his shoulder the government of the universe, 
should appear to establish for ever the throne 
of David :— 
* Unto us a child is born, unte us a son.is given; 

And the government shall be 2 his shoulder ; 

And his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 


Mighty God, Father of Eternity, Prince ‘of Peace, 
Of ymty increase of his government and peace there shall be 


end 
Wyen os throne of David, and upon his kingdom, 
To order it and to establish it, 
With judgment and with justice, 
From henceforth and for ever. 
The zeal of the Lord of Hosts shall perform this.’’ 
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Further on this same Person appears 
(ii. 1 ff.) as the twig from the stem of Jesse, 
and the green shoot springing from his roots, 
on whom the Spirit of the Lord should rest in 
fullest measure, who should bring in an era 
of righteousness, truth, and peace, to whom 
the Gentiles should seek, and whose place of 
rest should be glorious. The future felicity 
and glory of the Church in connection with 
his advent are described in bursts of poetry 
that seem to well forth, like streams in the 
desert, from amid the threatenings of judg- 
ment which the prophet was commanded to 
utter against the sinful nations. And at 
length the field is, as it were; cleared, the 
desert is passed, and the prophet, in the full 
fervour and glow of inspired vision, expa- 
tiates in the concluding section on the lustre 
and blessedness of the Messiah’s reign. That 
this grand series of predictions, begun by a 
well-known prophet, should have to receive 
its completion from another whose name has 
perished—that the harp should drop from 
Isaiah’s hand ere his song was half finished, 
and be caught up ages after by some un- 
known prophet, who, in the same style, and 
with equal power and beauty, continued the 
strain to its fitting close—is a supposition so 
strange and unnatural as to be simply in- 
credible. 

It only remains to offer a few observations 
on the style of Isaiah, the features of which 
run through the book. On this point, 
happily, critics of all schools are at one. 
“ Isaiah,” says Lowth, “so abounds in excel- 
lencies, that nothing of the kind can be con- 
ceived more perfect. He is at once elegant 
and sublime, adorned and grave, marvellous 
for richness and copiousness no less than for 
force and weight. In his thoughts there is 
incredible elevation, majesty, divinity ; in his 
images the utmost propriety, dignity, beauty, 
exuberance, and choicest variety ; in his dic- 
tion, singular elegance, and on subjects so 
obscure, wondrous perspicuity and clearness. 
. -. He excels in the just disposition of parts, 
and the easy connection and order of things ; 
though account must always be here taken of 
the prophetic impulse which hurries precipi- 
tately from the near to the remote, from 
things human to things divine.”* “Isaiah,” 
says Umbreit, “is the greatest prophet in 
beauty of discourse. Of him the word of 
the Apostle holds in a special sense, ‘The 





* De Sac. Poesi Heb. Prelect., xxi. 





spirit of the prophet is subject to the pro- 
phet’ (1 Cor. xiv. 32). What perfection of 
form, and yet what internal richness! Potent 
as is the fire that impels him, daring as is 
the seraphic flight of his hallowed winged 
phantasy, the ardour is cooled to a refreshing 
brightness in the diction, and the most vivid 
emotion is celestially bridled. All the glory 
of poetry, as it shines in the heavens and 
blooms on earth, the prophet has made sub- 
servient to the Spirit of God. The imagery 
which he borrows from the realm of nature 
in freshest impress is not recondite, and yet 
it is select; the comparisons he uses are 
ever appropriate and well carried out. He 
speaks in high, conscious native majesty as 
a rightful king from his throne, but, notwith- 
standing this stateliness, his expression is 
penetrated by the warmest love, and he pos- 
sesses the most popular endowment and art 
to make the most penetrating and impressive 
instruction pass by the ingenious play and 
symphony of words through the ear into the 
heart. The verbal investiture of his discourse 
is rich, noble, and pure; he is brief, com- 
pressed, concise, yet is the whole ever, even 
in places where the conjunction of the clauses 
seems somewhat harsh, vitalised by the breath 
of gracefulness.”* ‘One cannot,” says 
Ewald, “ascribe to Isaiah as to other pro- 
phets a special peculiarity and favourite colour 
of representation. He is not the specially 
lyrical, or the specially elegiac, or the spe- 
cially rhetorical and hortative prophet, as 
might be said of Joel, Hosea, or Micah, 
with whom a special hue prevails ; but with 
him, just as the subject requires, every kind 
of discourse and every change of representa- 
tion is easily at command ; and in this we 
find the basis of his greatness, as well as his 
pre-eminent excellence in general. His grand 
peculiarity is the high majestic repose of his 
discourse, proceeding from the full and firm 
domination of the subject. . His dis- 
course varies into every hue ; it is tender and 
stern, didactic and minatory, mournful and 
exulting in divine joy, scornful and earnest, 
but ever returning at the right moment to its 
original elevation and repose, and never 
wholly losing its ground-tone of divine earnest- 
ness.” + 
W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 





* Art., “ Jesajah,” in Herzog’s Real-Encyklopzdie, vol. vi. 
Pp- 517. 
¢ Propheten des A. B., vol. i., p. 279, sec. ed. 
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WE had a commission to procure some 
“ fromage de Brie” for a French friend, 
and, in our desire to execute it, wandered 
from foreign warehouse to warehouse, through 
Piccadilly, Regent Street, Jermyn Street, and 
Bond Street. But we were sent, shuttlecock- 
wise, from one to another in vain. We were 
told at last that if it was to be procured in 
London, we should find it in a certain shop in 
Soho. After threading a labyrinth of streets 
debouching from Soho Square, we found the 
shop indicated. We were at once addressed 
in French, and soon discovered that all the 
assistants were foreigners, who, if they spoke 
English at all, spoke it imperfectly. ‘“ From- 
age de Brie was not in season,” they said ; 
“we must return in the spring.” Leaving 
this shop, we passed others with curiously- 
shaped cheeses in the window, and entering 
one after another, made our inquiries. The 
inmates of all were French. “But we have 
no fromage de Brie at present. We have 
Rochefort, Gruyére, Bondons, Parmesan. See! 
what cheese! But the fromage de Brie is not 
in season, and has the odour too strong for 
the English,” was what we heard on all sides. 
We had been told of the French in Soho, but 
had not imagined them so universal. 

Persevering in our search, however, we 
found that we were in a French colony, the 
inhabitants of which were quite ready to talk. 
They told us that it had been thronged dur- 
ing the war; but that numbers had now 
either returned to France or emigrated else- 
where. Neither war nor peace seemed to 
have depressed the Gallic spirit, for an ani- 
mated discussion went on in one shop, a 
quarrel in another, during our brief stay. But 
| we did not procure our fromage de Brie then, 
though we got it later in the year. 

Having heard of a certain mission to 
foreigners in Soho, we indemnified ourselves 
for loss of time by losing more in a search 
for it. A black-eyed young woman who was 
briskly nursing a baby on a shabby door-step, 
spoke to us in French. “A Maison des 
Etrangers! I have never heard of it. Droll 
that,and I French. But this gentleman may 
know.” “This gentleman” was also French, 
and looked poorenough. “But madame will 
find the Maison des Etrangers at 59, Greek 
Street,” he said politely, showing us the first 
| turning. We had to inquire our way more 
than once before we reached 59, Greek Street, 
and it chanced to be each time of a foreigner. 
Indeed we heard little but French as we fol- 
lowed our quest. 





We found a high, antiquated house, that 
must once have been of importance, but 
nothing indicative of a mission. We went, 
however, through an open door on the left, 
into a long passage terminating in a broad, 
old-fashioned staircase. Ascending storey 
after storey, we came upon strange quarters. 
A Roman Catholic infant-school—a Venetian 
glass engraver—an organ-maker’sapartment— 
and, finally, an enormous laundry at the top 
of the house. Here, amid fumes of soap- 
scented air, were dozens of women, washing 
and ironing, as we were afterwards informed, 
the shirts made by a large City firm. 

But where was the Maison des Etrangers ? 
“At the bottom of the house on the first 
floor,” said one of the women in our brief, 
unpolished vernacular. She at least was not 
French, for she was not polite. Down the 
broad staircase again, and out into the street. 
Examining the first floor, we saw on the left 
of the passage, what is called a “ Boardman’s 
Society,” which means that here living 
“sandwiches” are let out. These are the 
men who walk the gutters bearing the large 
placards on back and breast, which adver- 
tise the public amusements. This was cer- 
tainly no “ House for Foreigners.” Glanc- 
ing to the right, we saw a modest sheet of 
paper above a shop-door, which informed us 
that foreigners were welcome within. The 
door looked shabby, the window dark, the 
bell rickety. We rang, nevertheless, and 
were informed that Mr. Brown, the missionary 
to foreigners, had left. It was, indeed, wax- 
ing late. We ascertained the days and periods 
of general reception, and left also. 

We returned the following Monday at half- 
past two, and were admitted to a small, dark 
room, where some thirty or forty women 
were seated on benches. At the top of the 
room was a slightly raised platform, where 
were a table and small harmonium, at which 
two ladies presided. One was engaged in 
reading, and explaining in French with much 
simplicity, a chapter of the New Testament. 
When this was completed, she turned to the 
harmonium, and began a French cantique, in 
which all joined, each individual having a 
hymn-book in her hand. It was curious to 
watch the earnest faces and listen to the 
unmistakably French voices, and then learn 
that this was “ a Mothers’ Meeting,” or “ Ré- 
union de Dames,” as Mr. Brown had named 
it. We afterwards found that many, if not 
all, the women had brought work with them. 
The simple service lasted about an hour, 
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/when a respectable Frenchwoman—a | coutu- 
ritre, who had been many years in London 
|—appeared from a tiny apartment within, 
bearing a tray filled with cups of coffee and 


| 
Then conversa- 


| plates of bread and butter. 


j tion began, and Mr. Brown and the two | 


| ladies mingléd with the little throng, listening 
| to their stories. We were also permitted to 
make inquiries, the replies to which, though 
cheerfully given, spokeof poverty and suffering. 
| There were a few Italians and one or two Ger- 
mans present. Most of them were Roman 
| Catholics. 
| After they had dispersed, we gathered 
some particulars. 
| The mission was begun in October, 1870, 
when Mr. Brown, seeing the miseries of the 
; refugees of the war, collected funds to open 
the dark room ‘we saw, in order to give occa- 
sional warmth and food to the exiles wander- 
ing the streets of London, homeless and 
starving. His first idea was a “thé” to the 
women. 


national beverage. They Stirred, laughed, 
tried, and finally declared they considered it 
a tisang, which they had occasionally taken 
at night for a cold. ‘The tea was a decided 
failure ; so was the cake which accompanied 
it; for this they called the plum-pudding 
peculiar to the English, and scarcely suitable 
to their more elastic temperaments. Coffee 
and tartines were afterwards substituted, with 
success ; and the good humour, patience, and 
gratitude of the recipients were inexhaustible. 

To 59, Greek Street, Soho, foreigners’ came 
henceforth, not only for warmth and coffee, 
but to hear and discuss the Holy Scriptures. 
There are Italian services every Sunday and 
Thursday, French every Sunday and Monday, 
, a Bible class, and what we may almost call a 
| debating society, or conference, when men of 
| every shade of mfidelity meet with Christians, 
| to argue points of vital importance. Here the 











They came gladly, but all their ; 
politeness could’ not make them drink our | 


From this, .our-first introduction to the 
Maison des Etrangers, comes an invitation to 
'a supper, or féte. This is generously 

provided by Mr. and Mrs. Moore on‘ the 
| 28th of December, 1874; and the foreigners 
in any sort connected with the Maison are 
bidden by an elegant gold-lettered ‘card, 
printed in French. Snow covers the streets, 
frost sharpens the- air as we'wend our-way, 
| at six o'clock, to Tyler’s Cou:t, Regent Street. 
| We have ‘some difficulty in finding it, ’ for, 
although the locality svands -world-known, 
; the court is poor and hidden from view by 
| the great dwellings around it. We reach the 
| dim, ill-lighted enclosure, however, and find 
the site of the lecture-room where the féte is 
held. Mounting endless flights of stairs, we 
arrive at a large, warm, well-lighted apart- 
ment, filled with people talking vigorously, 
and seated at long tables laid for supper, 





| 
' 
{ 


plates of oranges alone appear. 
the best digestive, our foreign friends will 
not suffer from dyspepsia. Neither ‘would 
you ‘suppose, from their manner and: appear- 
ance, that they suffer from poverty, for they 
are gay, ‘foujours gais ; but as'a-kindly Bel- 
| gian,'who is waiting, remarks, “They make 
| the best of it.” The'fumes of coffee from a 
| furnace may tend to raise their spirits, for they 
‘are undoubtedly exhilarating. ‘The tables are 
supplied’ with coffee-pots, well-filled sugar- 
basins and milk-jugs, and good services of 


| earthenware. ‘Two of them are appropriated 


Grace being ‘said, first in French and then 
in Italian, steaming legs of mutton, followed 





| by dishes of haricots (beans) make ‘their | 


appearance. There are numerous English 
| ladies and gentlemen to carve and! wait, and 
| happy those well conversant in French, for 
all the guests are ready to mingle talk‘with 
|food. ‘The viands disappear in no time, and 
| plates are’ filled and re-filled. There’ is no 


| to Italians, one to Spaniards, the restto French. | 


’ brightness, cleverness, and ingrained unbelief | stint. Mutton, haricots, coffee, bread, cake, 
| of the Frenchman appear ; but the friendly dis- | oranges, are abundant, and even after these, 
| Cussion, coptes of ‘Scripture, tracts, and other |'Mrs. Moore concludes the meal’ by making 





| means used, have, by the blessing of God, 
borne fruit. As one of the Reports expresses 
it, “‘On human hearts hardened by unbelief, 
choked up with politics, or filled by the stony 
cares of exile, we have endeavoured by books, 
by visits, and by meetings, to sow the incorrup- 
tible seed. ’But our present room needs expan- 
sion. On specialoccasions we cannot accom- 
modate the people. And especially would a 
rendezvous bright and cheerful be a’ boon to 
poor foreigners, who, havingno'work, no home, 
no friends, walk about dreary, foggy London.” 





| the tour of the tables, followed by an attend- 
ant bearing trays of mince-pies. “She | pre- 
sents one to'each of her guests. A‘ hundred 
and eighty mince-pies! This is making 
mincemeat to some purpose. 

We discuss their properties with our neigh- 
bours, who examine them with some curiosity, 

“We have no name for them in . French,” 
remarks one. 

“ Are they raisins?” asks another. 

“Non ; point de raisins,” replies a third, 

“ Groseilles,” we suggest. 








@ fa Russe, apparently, for rolls of bread and | 
If talk‘ be | 
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| 
| 
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“Ma foi, oui. They will be patés aux | difficulties of the English language. “It is 


groseilles,” concludes a fourth; while Mr. 
Brown not imaptly names them patés de 
Noél (Christmas pies). 

As we roam from table to table, all declare 
they have made an excellent repast. One 
old man, a Pole, with floating white hair and 
well-buttoned surtout, lays his hands _play- 
fully across his chest, and says, “Ah! mais 
je n’en puis plus.” Another says, it is the 
second meal he has had during the four 


years that he has been in England. The | 


first was at the féte in honour of the ma- 
jority of Prince Napoleon. This man, a 
teacher of languages and in some sort a gen- 
tleman, is seventy years of age, and never 
earns more than seven shillings a week, 
out of which he pays three-and-sixpence 
for his room. Mr. Brown hopes, by the 
kindly aid of friends, to furnish a room for 
him, free of charge, when he will live com- 
fortably ; for the French manage to subsist 
well on seven shillings a week, because they 
do not drink intoxicating liquors. Here isa 
well-dressed, gentlemanlike-looking man, re- 
puted a marquis, who came to the Maison 
des Etrangers some time ago in a state of 
starvation, and, but for timely aid, must have 
died of want. He was recommended to the 
Hospice St. Bernard in Ham Yard, where he 
was ‘maintained until health returned and 
suitable clothing was. provided, to enable him 
to seek employment. 

But all are not so fortunate. Numbers of 
the poor foreigners here present exist on one 
meal a day, supplied probably by the Sisters 
of Charity, or the Soup Kitchen. How or 
where they lodge, none can tell; sometimes 
they sleep in cabs, sometimes nowhere. It 
is strange. to see the preponderance of men. 
In our social gatherings women generally 
outnumber them ; but’ this mission has laid 
hold of the men. Women there are, never- 
theless, who look bright and respectable, 
though one to whom we speak says her 


husband has been long ‘without work, and | 
| that most of ‘the refugees of the war have left 


she has taken cold in her endeavours to 
earn a livelihood as a dlanchisseuse. The 
Frenchwomen of Soho are reputed admirable 
laundresses, and numbers ‘live by the trade. 
This one has, we fear, gained our national 
malady, consumption, during her two years’ 
residence in England. “ Ah! but I do not 
find it cold, though I‘cough,” she says, with 


characteristic cheertulness. “I have the good | 
doctor, who is curing me; but I have kept | 


the house so long, that I must come here to- 
night.” One of her neighbours, formerly 
an omnibus-conductor in Paris, discusses the 








not absolutely the tongue, but the pronun- 
ciation,” he argues. ‘We cannot speak it, 
and so’we all flock into one quarter’where 
we understand one another. Since I am in 
London, I have lost what I learnt in Paris. 
I'am two months without work.” People 
ask why they come to England; and the 
inquiry is as useless as the one made of 
late, “Why do the English girls go to Paris?” 
Come and go they will, in a’sort of dim hope of 
improving their condition, and we dare not 
let them starve. Our English casuals have some 
sort of refuge provided by the tender mercies of 
their national government. Christian govern- 
ment must provide for the foreign casuals. 

Conversation is suddenly stayed by grace 
after meat, said again in French and Italian. 
Then we sing a French hymn. After 
this Mr. Brown silences his garrulous friends 
by telling them that as’ they have often ex- 
pressed a wish to attend our world-famed 
parliament, he has done his best to bring a 
member of the same to them, and introduces 
Mr. Kinnaird, M.P. 

At the top of the room is a desk, draped 
with the French and English flags, joined by 
the Union Jack. Hence Mr. ’Kinnaird-ad- 
dresses the’ party with ‘tact’ in French “and 
Italian. He comments on the’ unavoidable 
absence of their kind host, Mr. Moore, owing 
to iiness, and reads a letter from that gentle- 
man, in French, bidding his guests welcome, 
and assuring them that the entertainment 
is his wife’s. In this letter Mr. Moore'says that 
he was one of the delegates to Paris at'the time 
of the siege, and that he prayed God he might 
never again witness the scenes ‘he’ then! saw. 
They had deprived him of sleep for four 
months, but’ had given him a great desire for 
the moral and spiritual good of the French 
people. He then begs his guests to‘recall a 
similar party at which, four years’ ago, he en- 
tertained a large number of foreigners, and 
requests such as had been’ present ‘to hold up 
their hands. Only eight respond, which shows 


England, thanks to British aid. 

Mr. Kinnaird completes his address, and 
is replaced by a venerable lady ina Quaker’s 
dress, who, together with a white-haired gentle- 
man, has been present during a portion of 
the supper. This is Mrs. Allsopp, née Made- 
moiselle Majolier—native of'a town’ in' the 
South of France, where dwelt, and probably 
still dwell, a small colony of Quakers. »She 
is nearly eighty years of age, and her husband 
is not, apparently, younger. ‘Theyare'\mis- 
sionaries in the truest sense of the word, and 
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as she begins to speak in pure, quiet, eloquent 
French, you feel that she is an earnest pleader 
for the souls of her compatriots. She dis- 
courses for about half an hour, riveting the 
attention of her listeners. She tells them 
how she and Mr. Allsopp had visited France 
at the time of the war, and how their hearts 
had been pierced—navrés—by the horrors 
they had seen; how they had distributed 
letters of condolence, tracts, and Protestant 
and Catholic Bibles wheresoever they went 
to the sceptical, miserable people, and how 
they had spoken to priest, Jesuit, and layman 
of “ the Saviour who is Christ the Lord.” 

“You are propagandists,” said a priest. 

“ Yes, we are propagandists,” she replied. 

“ Of what Church, may I ask?” he con- 
tinued. 

“ Of the Church of Jesus Christ, and of no 
other,” she answered. 

“Then may you be blessed,” was his re- 
joinder. 

One boy to whom they had given a Testa- 
ment returned and asked for another, saying 
that he had sold it to a priest for two sous ; 
while infidel men declared that had they read 
the letter of sympathy before the war it might 
not have been. They had addressed crowded 
meetings where people of all religious sects, 
or of no religious sect, gathered to listen 
while they spoke of Christ alone, and had 
brought infidels at least to inquire concerning 
“the truth as it is in Jesus.” They had 
established sewing classes in Paris to induce 
the women to work and listen, and some who 
had been long without any religious obser- 
vances were brought to confession, to the 
surprise of their priests. 

Then this aged lady speaks of the crying 
sin of infidelity, while her voice quivers with 
feeling ; and if any one could touch the hearts 
of those who hear, assuredly she can. All 
eyes are turned on her, and occasional inter- 
jectional words are uttered, while she ear- 
nestly entreats every one present to receive 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and Redeemer. 

When the fair, calm face, with its surround- 
ings of white hair, white cap, and straight 
black bonnet, disappears, applause is heard, 
and we hope that she has not spoken in 
vain. 

Her place is taken by Professor Leoni 
Levi, an Italian of remarkable face and in- 
telligence. As the Italians present are few, he 
employs the French language ; but part of his 
speech displeases his excitable audience. He 
tells them that the English are a nation of 
workers, loving work and hating idleness ; that 





the great Gladstone is the most laborious of 
workers, and that to gain favour here they 
must work. He is interrupted by questions 
of “ Where are we to get work? Will you 
show us the way ?” and by assurances that 
all would work if they could, for many are 
starving. He quickly turns the current of his 
thoughts into good wishes and a pleasanter 
channel. 

However, the French enthusiasm returns 
when Monsieur Petavel, Swiss pastor of St. 
Giles’s, makes his appearance. Such is the 
applause that he cannot gain a hearing, and 
we are told that he is the only man in London 
whom the French cordially like. He has not 
gained their love by humouring them, for when 
they let him speak he makes an appeal so 
resolutely truthful and uncompromising that 
one fears what its effect may be. He unites 
energy, action, and eloquence, and even when 
he tells them that here, in this free country, 
they can shout “ Liberty, equality, fraternity” 
at will, since there is no Thiers, no Napo- 
leon III., not even an Empress Eugénie, to 
stay them, they listen, gesticulate, and ap- 
plaud. He also makes his protest against infi- 
delity, and points to the love of God in sending 
his Son to die for such sinners as they. 

“Love!” he exclaims, “I hear many of 
you say you do not believe in it, even though 
seated at a table spread for you this night by 
loving hands. Ah, my friends, if this is not 
love, it has, at least, the appearance of it.” 

When M. Petavel concludes the room 
again echoes to such vehement applause, that 
one thinks its inmates must be English. It 
is silenced by Mr. Brown, who, as their espe- 
cial missionary, seems much beloved. He 
concludes this interesting evening by trying 
to heal the little wound caused by the unpre- 
meditated allusion to work. He says that he 
never wishes himself away from 59, Greek 
Street, Soho, except when entreated to pro- 
cure work for his foreign friends, and feeling 
himself unable to do so. Pointing to a motto 
of “Welcome,” he assures them that they 
are indeed the den venus, and that Mr. and 
Mrs. Moore, together with all present, wish 
them a “happy new year.” 

With a prolonged cheer for the generous 
lady who has given the féte, the festivities 
come to a conclusion. We soon find our- 
selves once more in the frost and snow with- 
out, and Tyler’s Court resounds to animated 
talk, proceeding from the. foreign exiles about 
to wander off to the broader, richer, more 
aristocratic thoroughfares of gigantic Lon- 
don. 

ANNE BEALE. 
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LITTLE SPOONEY. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE.” 


CHAPTER I.—HENLEY’S ROW. 
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stale, flabby look, as if it had been killed— | 


in Canada say, and had made a very pro- 
tracted voyage. ‘“‘ Block ornaments,” more- 
over, are a “leading article” in these shops. 
Not thither do Windsor-fatted beasts find 
their way from Islington, to enable their 
slaughterers to proclaim themselves proudly 
* Purveyors to her Majesty.” Henley’s Row 
is in the core of a squalid district swarming 
with people who are too poor or too impro- 


vident to buy any but second or third rate | 


meat. 

Though butchers give the dominant colour, 
or colours—red, white, and blue—to the 
Row, they have not exclusive possession of 
it. At one end there is a public-house— 


a very dingy public-house, in spite of its | 
great, garish, gin-palace lamps, greasy, dusty, | 


weary-looking as a waiter who has been up 
all night or has slept in his clothes. Half- 
way down the Row, hiding between two 
butchers’ shops, lurks a little sepia-hued 
coffee-house, with a cup and saucer, that seem 
never to have been washed since they came 
from the potter’s kiln, in one window, a 
scraggy mutton-chop, that seems never to be 
changed, on a willow-pattern plate, in the 
IV. N.s. 


other, and “ Beds,” in lanky, black capitals, 
dappled with yellowish-white where the paint 
has peeled off, on the ground glass over the 
door. There is a second-hand furniture shop, 
whose antiquated, unwholesome-looking con- 
tents suggest the idea that they were bought 
for a song after the Great Plague. There is 
a crockery shop, and underneath it a stall in 
which an old horn-spectacled cobbler works 
with his nose scarce above the level of the 
yellow pie-dishes, &c., dredged with gritty 
dust, which there usurp a portion of the 
already quite sufficiently contracted pave- 
ment. And, finally, there is one of those 
strange “all sorts ” shops—part broker’s, part 
second-hand bookseller’s, part old curiosity 
shop—which may be found stowed away in 
such localities, and which perplex their dis- 
coverer with two puzzles—first, who were the 
original owners of the goods exposed for 
sale ? secondly, who on earth will purchase 
them? Dust, of a peculiar, sootily-cloggy 
kind, is omnipresent in these establishments, 
overlying their infected-looking furniture, 
rusty fire-irons, cracked china, cheap coloured 
modern prints, chapped old pictures, bent 
bird-cages, shells, ancient watches and seals, 
Chinese gongs, old newspapers, volumes 


| coverless and title-pageless, or bound in what 


looks like putrid hippopotamus hide, and all 
the rest of their very un-Cleopatra-like, “‘in- 
finite variety” of stock. And the keepers are 
generally as dirty as their shops, powdered 
over with brown dust, as if they had just 
come from a snuff manufactory. 

Mr. Mould, who looked very much like’a 
spider in a filthy cobweb as he sat in the 
middle of this shop of his in Henley’s Row, 
/perhaps never put on a new suit, or any 
single new article, of cloth clothes in his life ; 
still it is to be presumed that he sometimes 
changed his linen, and that the fresh shirt he 
donned had been washed. It gave no sign 
of its cleanliness, however, being of just the 
same sort and yellow hue as its predecessor. 
Notwithstanding his dinginess, Mr. Mould 
was not a disagreeable old man, He had 
picked up a good deal of out-of-the-way in- 
formation, as queerly assorted as his wares. 
He read the newspaper daily, almost from 
title to imprint, as he sat smoking in a patch- 
work-cushioned arm-chair tilted on its lean, 
_ twisted hind legs, and obligingly communi- 
' cated the contents of his journal to his oppo- 
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site neighbour, Bob Crisp, the old silitiben. 
who had no time for reading anything except 
Reynolds's when his week’s work was done. 
The nuance of Bob’s politics may be guessed 
from his newspaper. Mr. Mould, on the 
other hand, was a Conservative, and patron- 
ised the Standard. Hot were the arguments 
between the opposite neighbours; but, in 


spite of the foul air they breathed, they were 


both, in their ways, sweet-blooded old fel- 
lows, and never quarrelled. They were the 
only inhabitants who had a kind word for 
Little Spooney when she came to the Row 
on business or for a-treat. Poor little mite ! 
its glare of gas made it her Regent Street. 
She lived in Bacon’s Yard hard by, a dark, 
damp hole, approached by a low archway, 
blocked by two thick, squat stone posts. 
Why they had been put there, it would be 
hard to say. All they kept out was the dust- 
cart, and, consequently, ashes, cabbage- 
stalks, potato-peelings, herring-heads—all the 
nauseous refuse of a poor neighbourhood 
putrified in Bacon’s Yard, inviting pestilence 
all the year round, and often breeding it. 

In a lowlodging-house in Bacon’s Yard lived 
Little Spooney,.or rather, slept there when 
she could raise the money for her miserable 
bed. In spite of police inspection, which 
has done much good, there are still lodging- 
houses in London which sicken every sense, 
and Little Spooney’s was one of these. She 
clung to it, however, because it was the only 
place in the wide world in the least like a 
home to her. She knew the people of the 
house ; sometimes, when in a good temper, 
they gave her a scrap of food as they might 
have thrown a bone to a starving dog, and 
they did not always turn her out, to sleep on 
a doorstep, under an arch, or in the lee of a 
pile*of market baskets, when she had not her 
bed-coppers ready. The little girl was quite 
alone in the world—had no one really 
to care a halfpenny whether she lived or 
died, went on the streets, or came to the 
gallows. I write of a time before the School 
Board had sent forth its agents to compel 
such waifs and strays to come in to be 
taught; but even now I fear there are a 
good many little girls in London in Little 
| Spooney’s plight. She had never known a 
| father, Her mother was a tramp who had 
died in the house in which the little girl 
lodged. This poor creature after a fashion 
had been fond of her child. Little Spooney 
had a dreamy recollection of wandering 
with her through green, sunny country, 
and eating pleasant crusts under fragrant 
hedges. Begging was no sin in the tramp’s 





i 


eyes ; it was her node. But on her on tee diet 
bed she had said to her poor little fellow- 
vagrant, “ Whatever you do, don’t ye never | 
prig, Mary.” 

That, and her dim memories of mother’s | 
love and country peace, were the only edu- | 
cation “making for righteousness” little 
Mary had received. 


almost hourly “temptation, she had strictly 
obeyed her mother's dying injunction, In 
other respects ‘she was very much ‘like other 
“gutter children "foul in person, and some- 


times, alas, in speech.; but still haunted by a | 


wish for peace once more with her:mother in 


the pure country. The country was Mary’s | 


heaven. She longed for it as other wanderers, 


wearied by theschamces anil changes of this | 


mortal life, sigh fer‘the rest which remaimeth 
for the people of*God. 


She would Tisten delighted ‘to a street- | 


fiddler’s farmyard amitations, and follow him 
about to hear omeemnore «the crowing of ‘the 
cocks, the cluckimgvof the hens, the-quacking 
of the ducks, gaiblevof "the geese, gobble of 
the turkeys, “®ocked hat, cocked hat” of 
the guinea-fowl, the harsh cry of the peacock, 
bark of the yard-dog, bray of the ass, whinny 
of the horses, grunting of the pigs, lowing of 


the cows, and bellow of the bull, She strayed | 
| to the Dials to see and hear the hopping 


song-birds, gliding gold and silver fish, grave 
owls, and saucy jackdaws, caged rabbits, and 


now and then a great live swan moping in | 
the melancholy of majesty dethroned at the | 
It was not only | 
to get stock for street sale that she went to | 
The sight and scent | 


bottom of a packing-case. 


the vegetable markets. 
of fruits and flowers, aromatic herbs, and 
broad rhubarb leaves with dew running about 
on them like quicksilver, did not merely 


make the hungry little lass long for something | 


nice to eat ; they appealed to her imagination 
—made her long for woods and fields and 
thatched cottages, with smiling gardens, and 
drowsily humming bees. 

So the little girl lived, turning her little 


hand to any little trade that would earn her | 


a crust and a bed, feeding her longing love 
for the country in the ways I have pointed 
out, and finding her way ever and anon 
into Henleys Row, where Mr. Mould 
and Bob Crisp were the only persons, as 
I have said, who ever gave her a kindly 
look or word. But they both saw too 
many dirty, ragged, shoeless little girls 
to take more notice of Little Spooney 
than of any other in the beginning of their 
acquaintance. 


Her nickname had | 
been given to hher ‘because, in spite of daily, | 
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CHAPTER II.—A RED-LETTER DAY. 


One April morning Mary crept out of her 
dark lair, an unwashed, unkempt, touzled 
little thing, as unflowerlike as it is possible 
for a child to become—on her way to 
Covent Garden to invest her jealously-guarded 
stock-money in sweet violets. The outside 
air of Bacon’s Yard was as unlike that of 
Araby the Blest as it is almost possible to 
conceive, but the little girl’s lungs drank it-in 

| with relief after the ineffably “close” atmo- 
sphere of the fetid hole from which she had 
crawled. Dusty bricklayers’ labourers were 
| sulkily going to their work ; her quarter of 
the town was, so to speak, giving its last drowsy 
turn in bed before turning out for another 
day of toil brightened by no hope, peevish 
wrangling, savage broils, and stupid dissipa- 
tion. But Mary, once out of the jaws of 
Bacon’s Yard, felt her spirits rise. A whiff of 
cool, sweet-scented country air seemed to 
have stolen, not like a thief, but an angel in 
the night, into the cramped, smoke-dried, 
rubbish-littered street. She passed the gloomy, 
colonnaded theatre in which she had been 
| told that all kinds of splendours were ‘to be 
beheld—delights in which she could scarcely 
believe, because the building frowned so 
sternly, and the people she had seen slipping 
in and out at the stage door often looked so 
shabby and depressed, so unlike her notion 
of lords and ladies—and entered the market 
square ; it and its tributaries choked with 
greengrocers’ carts and market-gardeners’ 
waggons and railway vans high piled with 
baskets, sacks, and casks, bringing in for 
London’s mighty maw another moun- 
tainous load of cabbages and sprouts, and 
broccoli, parsnips and turnips and potatoes, 
spinach and asparagus, beet-root and celery, 
lettuces, sorrel, endive, cresses, salsify, cu- 
cumbers, shallots, and mushrooms. She 
bought her violets, and sat down to split 
her penny bunches into three on the 
pavement in front of the church, in com- 
pany with some of her sisterhood. They 
chirped like the sparrows round about be- 
neath the spring sunshine, but it was not 
pleasant chat to hear—fitter (save that there 
| was no wit in it) for the pages of the play- 
| wright buried in the church ‘than for child- 
| hood’s lips. Little Mary took no pleasure in 
| such talk, but then, poor little mite, she did 
' not know there was any harm in it. That 
morning she did not trouble her head about 
it one way orthe other. She was too much 
taken up with her violets. She purred over 


8 so tospeak, like a cat over a sprig of 





valerian. She drank up their fragrance as if 


she would drain them of it before handing || 
them over to her customers. Tastefully she | 
arranged their congregated heads in ‘their | 
green hoods, lovingly she laid them in ‘her | 


basket, tenderly she sprinkled them with 
freshening water, and then she tripped off to 
the ‘coffee-stall to spend her penny on a half 
mugful and a slice of cake. It was not 
always that Mary could take her breakfast 
so early in the day. Sometimes she did not 
break her fast the whole day long. When she 
had paid for her breakfast she had still a 
penny left for dinner, and had fixed on ‘the 
shop to which she would work round if she 
made up her mind to buy plum-duff, and 
which if she fixed upon batter—a slice,and a 
penny slice, she fully meant to have. She 
had been very lucky in her marketing—had 
got plenty of violets, and beauties. She 
made sure that she would sell them all before 
night, and then, when she had paid for her 
bed and indulged in supper—by no means a 
regular meal with Mary—she would still be 
quite a capitalist, able next day to buy more 
flowers than she had just bought, with a hand- 
some sum (in her eyes) over for food, drink, 
lodging, and contingencies. 

Cheered by these roseate, or rather violety, 
anticipations and her decoction of chicory, 
carrot, and horse beans, and strengthened ‘by 
her oleaginous little slab of currant loaf, Mary 
turned out of the market chanting-quite gaily, 
“Vi'lets—sweet vi'lets! Penny a bunch— 
sweet vi'lets.” 

She sold a bunch as soon as she got to the 
bottom of Southampton Street to an early 
clerk, who could not afford to ride into the 
City every day, but also could not resist the 
temptation of buying so lovely and fragrant a 
“button-hole” to smarten up his threadbare 
coat as he hurried on foot to his long day’s 
work beyond Temple Bar, to elicit good- 
natured chaff from his fellow-clerks as he en- 
tered the gloomy old office, and to whisper, 
as it were, fragrance to him—to enable him 
to play truant in thought—to wander through 
woods chequered with sun and shade, and to 
lie down and bask on warm hedgebanks, 
whilst actually he was making prosaic entries 
in corpulent folios rectilinearly ruled with 
blue and red. 

Then she went and patrolled from ‘the 
comer of West Strand to St. Martin’s church, 
and sold more bunches to travellers getting 
out of or into ‘the omnibuses that came in over 
Westminster Bridge and down Regent Street 
and St. Martin’s Lane. Afterwards ‘she 
worked both sides of the Strand, and sold a 
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few more bunches, sometimes to people who 
‘were hurrying along as if they saw Fortune 
just ahead, and would miss their chance of 
her for ever if they did not at once clutch 
her flying skirts, but who, nevertheless, be- 
guiled by the fragrance of which they caught 
a breath as they were rushing past like express 
trains, suffered their straining eyes to turn for 
a moment from their fugitive quarry to the 
little girl’s flower-basket, and became hasty 
purchasers, won over partly by the winsome- 
ness of the flowers, and partly by the tattered 
attire of the little flower-seller. A hurried 
snuff at the fragrance, a hurried glance of 
pride at the beautiful bunch in the button- 
hole having been taken, off the hurried flower- 
fancier, indulging his taste as dogs lap the 
Nile, would scurry again, faster than ever, to 
make up for lost time; with eyes strained 
harder than ever, looking anxiously ahead to 
make sure that Fortune had not dodged down 
a side-street and given him the slip. 

The violets did not go off quite as quickly 
as Mary had expected, but by noon she had 
sold enough’ to justify her in spending her 
dinner-penny. After much wavering she had 
at last decided on plum roly-poly, and ac- 
cordingly bent her steps towards a cook-shop 
hard by Henley’s Row, which was locally 
famous for that comestible. Up Newcastle 


Street, down Wych Street, under an archway, 
and across the two old Inns, was her nearest 


cut. As she neared the gateway which con- 
nects the Inns, a melancholy-looking man, 
with a second-hand fat quarto—probably just 
bought in Holywell Street-—under his arm, 
passed through it. 


“Much study had made him very mat 
And lean, and leaden-eyed ;’ 


but even his dim eyes brightened at the sight 
of Mary’s beautiful flowers, and then twinkled, 
half-pitying, half-amused, when they noted the 
rags and dirt of the canephorus. 


“« Now, violets ye thorns and brambles bear, 
Narcissus now on junipers appear,” 


he muttered as he took up a bunch, for 
which he gave the little girl a new threepenny 
piece, and then walked away. 

Mary stared after him in perplexity. To 
get threepence all in a lump—in silver, 
‘too, as bright as the dew on the rhubarb 
leaves, was very pleasant, but then was it 
right to take it? Mightn’t the gentleman have 
forgotten about his change? Little Spooney 
was as determined as ever not to pmg, but 
would it be prigging to take what was given 
her? But then, again, lawyers lived in the 





Inns—the gentleman might be a lawyer, and 
have given her the silver just for a “ plant” 
— if she didn’t look sharp he might call the 
* pollis.” 

So, influenced partly by honesty and partly 
by fear, she ran after her customer, shouting, 
“T say, I haint guv ye yer change, please 
sir!” 

“* Never mind about the change, little one. 
I meant you to keep it,” said the book- 
bearer, to her great relief, turning in the door- 
way of the block of buildings on the first- 
floor of which he had residential chambers, 
the others being let as professional chambers 
and offices to the tenants whose names in 
fresh or faded paint densely decorated, or 
otherwise, both door-jambs. 

“Oh, thank’ee, sir,” exclaimed Mary in 
great glee, and scampered off, in fear that he 
would change his mind, into the next Inn 
and out of it through a bar-divided opening 
into the squalid district that comes up to the 
very walls of those quiet realms of law and 
learned leisure. 

As she was sidling through Henley’s Row, 
the cobbler stopped her and bought one of 
her bunches, which he put into a chipped 
egg-cup, and placed where his nose almost 
dipped into it, like the beak of a pecking- 
bird, as he swayed forward in manipulating 
his threads. 

“There now,” said the old man, “I’m as 
good as a lord. I’ve got a flower-garden, 
and a beauty. Don’t that old cup look 
diff’rent now the wi'lets is in it? How they 
smell! If I was a duke, I couldn’t have 
none as would smell sweeter nor look nicer. 
Why don’t you buy a bunch, Mr. Mould? 
They'll sweeten your shop better than your 
’baccy.” 

So Mr. Mould bought a bunch, and put it 
on his counter, where, in the midst of dull 
dust anddamp and mildew, the flowers glowed 
like amethysts or sunlit wine, seeming to a 
fanciful view a little band of angels alighted 
in a sepulchre. 

In still higher glee Mary ran on to her 
cook-shop, bought her penny slice, and 
munched it with great gusto just outside. 

It was very nice, but Mary fancied that 
her restaurateur had not made his usual good 
penn’orth. She still felt hungry, and as her 
circumstances were prosperous, she thought 
that she might, for once in a way, treat herself 
toa second slice ; but just as she was going in 
to purchase it, she saw a little Bacon’s Yard 
girl, younger than herself, greedily gazing 
through the vapour-dimmed window-panes 
at the dainties within the shop, whose curling 
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and waving incense-fumes stole out and tor- 
mented famished folk with tantalising titilla- 
tion. 

The little girl was whimpering. 

“ What's the matter, Sue?” asked Mary. 

“ Oh, golly, ’'m so ’ungry, Spooney,” an- 
swered little Sue. 

Mary was quite accustomed to being called 
Spooney, did not consider the name an in- 
sult, but answered to it more readily than to 
Mary. She remembered how often she had 
been hungry, and moved by sudden pity, 
gave the little girl the penny she had been 
about to spend upon herself. 

She got no verbal thanks. Little Sue 
instantly dived into the cookshop, but though 
little Spooney still felt as if she had made a 
light dinner, she felt so light-hearted likewise 
that she was glad that she had gone without 
the second slice. 

It was, perhaps, the first time in her life 
that she had been able to confer a favour, 
and she was elated with an unwonted feeling 
of importance, of superiority to little Sue. 
But mixed with this, there was a purer feeling. 
In a dim way she was beginning to under- 
stand that it might be more blessed to give 
than to receive. As she went through Hen- 
ley’s Row, the cobbler nodded to her kindly. 
He had put down his work to snatch his mid- 
day meal, and was watering his flowers out 
of his own mug. “Me and the wi'lets is 
‘avin’ our dinner together,” he said. “Share 
and share alike, that’s good politics.” 

And he laughed at his own joke. 

Mary did not see the point of it, but she 
laughed too, and went on wondering how it 
was that people seemed so much better- 
tempered than they had ever seemed before. 

As she passed the garden of the nearest 
Inn, the black boy kneeling on the grass-plat 
with a dial perched, as negroes carry saucers, 
on his head, for the first time attracted her 
attention, though she had seen it scores of 
times before. 

““What’s he meant to be a-prayin’ for?” 
she speculated. 

She had never even been inside a church. 
Mary was no more a baptismal name than 
Spooney ; but she had a vague notion that 
people went down on their knees in church to 
“ax for summut as they wanted,” and that 
that was called praying. 

“TI know what I'd ax for,” she went on, 
“if I knew who I was to ax, and they’d 
mind—to live where the vi'lets grows. But 
that can’t be what the black chap’s a-axin’ 
for, with a nice garding all to hisself; but 
then there’s ’ouses all round.” 





She watered her remaining flowers at the 
pump over the old saint’s well, to which hun-- 
dreds of years ago Westminster scholars and 
brisk city lads used to resort for a summer 
evening’s airing, and tripped out again into 
the busy world between the great pillars that 
used to be the haunt of baked-potato men 
and piemen and shoeblacks, but now have 
vanished like those of Gaza. Through the 
street of old clothes and old books went the 
fragrant basket, freshening its mustiness, 
shaming its impurities, and so backwards and 
forwards, now on this side and now on that 
of the great river-following thoroughfare, until 
some time after the gas had been lighted, 
Mary plied her pretty but generally not very 
profitable trade. She thought herself on the 
high road to fortune, however, when she 
trudged back to Bacon’s Yard with only one 
bunch left in her basket. Wild visions of 
being able to make enough by her flowers to 
enable her to go and live where flowers grew 
floated through her brain. Never before had 
she so loathed her lodging-house, or con- 
trasted its hideousness with the loveliness of 
flowers, as when that night she carried into 
it her tiny bouquet of green and purple. 
When she had watered it, and put it under 
her bed, she felt strongly inclined to kneel 
down and “ax” to live where violets bloom ; 
but she feared the ridicule of her companions, 
and besides she was by no means sure that 
it would be any good to pray anywhere ex- 
cept in a church—and, perhaps there it would 
be necessary to wear fine clothes. 

So she crept into her bed with her little 
soul’s sincere desire left unexpressed, but 
none the less, perhaps, was it a prayer. 


CHAPTER III.—THE SCHOLAR AND THE 
WATERCRESS GIRL. 


WHENEVER Mary could do so with any 
prospect of a profit, she invested her trifle of 
stock-money in flowers. The cry of “All 
a-growing, all a-blowing,” was music in her 
ears. She looked with worship on the choice 
potted plants at the market, the laced-papered 
bouquets, which gentlemen gave “goold 
sovrinx ” for. If she could sell such flowers 
as those, what a happy little girl she thought 
she would be—not merely on account of the 
golden costliness, but also of the glorious 
beauty of her wares, She stood staring before 
street flower-stalls, fascinated by the varie- 
gated splendour of the sloping banks. She 
followed itinerant flower-sellers about, to feast 
her eyes on their beauties, proudly tossing 
their heads or softly smiling in barrow, pony- 
cart, or high-borne basket. She had her 
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favourites; -but still there was not a single 
flower she-did not Joyvé.; and all street-sold 
flowers she knéw by; fiame, sometimes drolly 
mispronouficed=~ Primroses and cowslips, 
daisies‘ and daffodils, roses and lilies, pinks 
and polyanthuses, lupins and London pride, 
musks and. mignonette, balsams and dahlias, 
candytu{t and calceolarias, wall-flowers and 
heliotrope, Michaelmas daisies and marigolds, 
lilac and May, fuchsias and pansies, tulips 
and stocks, china-asters' and carnations, 
“ geraniums ” and genistas, violets, lavender, 
and lilies of the valley—all these were friends 
she knew by sight ; but her intimates were 
the primroses, violets, wall-flowers, roses, 


and lavender, that constituted in succession 
her stock in trade. When there was no 
green lavender she sold dry. Notwithstand- 
img her mother’s injunction, there was one 
thing she could not always keep her hands 
from picking and stealing, and that was a 
golden chain of laburnum temptingly droop- 
ing over the garden rails in some suburban 
poad to which she had extended her rambles. 
She liked such roads because of their little 
garden-plots, and the refreshing look of their 
water-carts, and. because they led to the 
country. Sunday was no day of rest to her. 
All the week round she had to sell or try to 
sell; she had no time to get to the pretty 
real country that lies outside London. But 
she made the most of its make-believe country, 
—tried her luck in Regent’s Park and Hyde 
Park, the Green Park, and St. James’s; and 
sometimes when she found herself in the 
Euston Road, she would strike down through 
square after square to Gray’s Inn, and thence 
zigzag by Staples Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and Clement’s Inn, to the Temple. 
Grass, trees, and flowers were a passion with 
the pale-faced little lodger in Bacon’s Yard. 
Her flowers did not always repay her for her 
devotion ; she did not often have such a red- 
letter day as I have described. Sometimes 
she invested in flowers when she could have 


| “worked” other things to much greater profit; 


at other times her floral ventures were almost 


| total failures. When she did not sell flowers, 
|| she tried nuts, and oranges, and watercress. 


One raw November morning—a morning 
of clammy fog that chilled her to the marrow 
and bit into her already chilblained hands 
and shoeless, stockingless feet, when she had 


| crawled out of the foul but hot lodging-house, 


she started by the lanes, and courts, and 
alleys that lie between Fleet Street and Hol- 
born, for Farringdon Market. The fog was so 
thick, the blotches of gas upon it were so dim, 





stocks, lilies of the valley, pinks, mignonette, | 





that an ordinary Londoner might have lost| 
his' way in following a much less tortuous! 
course than Mary’s; but on she limped, with| 
her hands cuddled: in. her arm-pits: and her | 
basket at her back, turning unhesitatingly to | 
the right and left, and in spite of her lame- 
ness she soon reached the market. Greedily 
she eyed: the coffee-seller’s can, and mugs, 
and piles of bread and butter; enviously she 
glanced at his comparatively few customers. 
She: must earn her breakfast by a weary tramp. 
She could not even edge near enough to his 
fire to get warm, so. thickly did: other sellers 
waiting for their watercress eluster round. it. 
She had only a penny to lay out, and it was 
some time before she could struggle wp to the 
woman with whom she usually dealt, and 
secure her “hand,” ‘The good woman was a 
mother, and when she saw how wretched the 
poor little ragged mite looked, she gave her 
back her penny, and bade her go and get 
some breakfast. Mary could not resist the 
temptation of a half-mug of coffee, but she 
saved the: other halfpenny, and limped. off 
with her rushes to: the nearest steps to split 
up her “hand” into: five halfpenny bunches. 
Her fingers were so numb that she could 
hardly tie up the cold cresses, but poor little 
Mary considered herself m luck. She had 
had half a breakfast, retained half her stock- 
money, and yet was in possession of a stock 
which might bring her in the magnificent 
amount of twopence halfpenny, all profit. 

In spite of her chattering teeth, there was 
something birdlike in the way in which she 
raised her ery of “ Watercrease, fresh water- 
crease!” but a poor little wounded bird she 
looked as. she hopped off with her scanty 
load. Her five bunches were still in her 
basket when she reached Henley’s Row. 
The coffee-house keeper there’ was sometimes 
a customer of hers, but the cold had put him 
in a bad temper that morning, He angrily 
bade her be gone, and not stand there, letting 
in the fog, when she put her head in at his 
door. Poor little Mary drew back discom- 
fited. She had relied on getting rid of two 
bunches there. The cobbler was in his stall, 
but he always breakfasted at the place m 
which he lodged, and was not likely to buy a 
bunch of watercress—especially on such a 
morning—as a between-meals refreshment. 
Mary was afraid to try the crockery-shop, 
because the woman who_ kept it wrongfully 
made out that the little girl had broken one 
of her plates. Mr. Mould’s shutters were | 
still up, and there was no one else in the 
Row who had ever bought cresses of Mary. 
So, once more raising her cry—not so light- 
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heartedly. as when she left the market—she “‘ Want any fresh watercrease, sir?” asked 
limped on to try her luck elsewhere. Mary. 

Cresses did not go off freely that morning. Mr. Mould, ad breakfasted, but that 
When. Mary came back to Henley’s. Row | shower of silver, had. put him, into so good. a 
after her round, she had still two: bunches | temper. that he cleared out Mary’s. basket, as 
left. She was afraid that. Mr. Mould must | he said for lunch; and it being too late to 
have breakfasted, but. still thought she might | | get more cresses, she started for Duke’s, 
as well try, whether she could sell them to | Place, and: invested. her threepence in nuts. 
him. When she went into. the shop, she | She turned ower her capital. more than 


found that he had some one with him. He | once during the day, and by standing and 


and the pale gentleman who had given Mary | trudging about until ten at night, managed to 
the threepenny-bit fer his: bunch. of violets— | secure herself a meal, a. niglit’s: lodging, and 
she instantly recogmised! him, such munifi- | money for the morrow’s marketing, Mean- 
cence having stamped him on her memory— | time the scholar sat: im his snug chambers, 
were pottermg over the: filthy old books. | shut in by curtains, sliwtters, sereens, and 
They were so filthy that: Mary: could) net help | sandbags, from the cold; gloating over his 
wondering that a gemtlemam who wore gold | black-letter tome, exulting torfind that not a 
spectacles liked to: Hamdlethem. They made | leaf was missing, tenderly binding up the 
her think of the heapsof rubbish in which she} wounds of those that were tattered. He was 
had seen rag-and-beme gatherers: poking. At | doing nothing but what he had a right to do, 
last, having taken wp ome of the: dirtiest: of | but what queer contrasts of surroundings and 
the old books, whickegaveout acloud of dust | employments there ane im this huge city, 
that made him sneeze whem he: liad opened | between people who: sleep. withim a stone- 
it and then clapped. it to: ageing, the gentle- | east of each other! 
man gave an eager, short-sighted? loolé at tlie: = 
date on the title-page, and: then. exclaimed EASES TES A TREE MBOX. 
delightedly,. “ Ah, Tom» was: This is) Lucier! Phosphorus! What poetical 
what I want. My: fiend! Mix Jones's clerle| names those were once, and how prosaic 
told me last night that Be thieught he had’| they have become! The Morning Star 
seen it here. What wall you. take for it?” —the unyoker of the sumgod’s steeds— 
Mary opened the wide eyes of astonish- | and now what. they suggest: is: wile-smelling 
ment when Mr. Mould, suspecting that he| matches, proffered by grubby Hands. Of 
had been entertaining: am: angel in the book- | all the pen er by which Eondon out- 
way unawares, named. what seemed to her a | easts te maintain a 
preposterous price for a, bit of old rubbish. create gear nc Mary. hed match-selling 
Still more was she astounded when the gentle-| the least, but needs must whem destitution 
man laughed and said}, E will give you that, | dives, and at times she was forced to make 
and as much again, and’ tien I shall have got| her rounds with the rectangular, strong- 
it a bargain. So I have a right to, but it | scented boxes, so unlike her beloved, grace- 
wouldn’t be fair to keep you making | fully-rounded, fragrant flowers. 
anything to speak of by the boolk just. beeause| For once her “ spooneyism ” had stood her 
you don’t know its value.” | in good stead. She bought her matches at 
And he hastily splashed dowm the pace amoil-shop where her sobriquet was known, 





upon the counter. How Mary’s eyes . | and the reason of it ; and one morning when 
tened when she saw the silver pieces : | she left her lodging, without a single farthing, 
| like summer rain ! | she had plucked up courage to ask the oil- 


“Shall I put it up in paper for you, sir?” | man to let her have a couple of dozen boxes 
asked Mr. Mould. |on trust. Influenced by her reputation for 

“No, thank you,” answered the gentle-| honesty, he had done so, and before mid- 
man, striding out of the shop, and cuddling | night she had got rid of her stock. Fearing 
his treasure trove like a baby. | that. the shop might. be shut up, she. hurried 

“‘T should like to know now what: the’ to. her creditor's to discharge her obligation, 
vally o’ that book rightly is,” remarked Mr. | When she had done so, and bought another 
Mould. “Any'ow, though, he might ha’ got) dozen for next day’s trade, she had still some 
it for ’alf what he give for it. So. far he fivepence-farthing left, and, therefore, felt her- 
hacted on the square. And p’raps, arter | self in affluent circumstances, 
all, it’s only a craze o’ his, and it’s me as| ‘“ You ought to be in bed by this.time, you 


| has: got the best o’ the bargain. Well, my | poor little wretch,” said the oilman, preparing 


little gal?” | to. put up his shutters; “ cut away home!” 
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Mary had no home to go to, but she| 
plunged in very good spirits into the maze of 
houses that separated her from Bacon’s 
Yard. It was a perfect warren, but the little 
girl knew its windings well. Now she crossed 
a hushed quadrangle of faded Queen-Anne’s- 
time houses, for the most part let off as 
offices, the faint gaslight dimly showing grimy 





carved doorways and weeds and grass waving 








in the night wind on the leaded flat pent- 
houses; and anon, running down the worn 
stone steps, she found herself in the thick of 
a street broil on a lower level. She passed 
squat beetle-browed public-houses blinking in 
comers like sleepy bulldogs, blazing and 
brawling lodging-houses, dark but noisy 
courts, into which policemen scarcely dared 
to dive in couples. She went under arch- 
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ways with laths drooping through their mil- 
dewed plaster, turned sharp corners colon- 
naded with timber black as bog-oak with 
smoke and grease, rubbed in by generation 
after generation of brushing, lounging shoul- 
ders, and threaded winding passages so nar- 
row, that by spreading out her arms she could 
touch the windows on each side. Some were 
quite dark ; from the star and heart-shaped 





shutter-holes of others a yellow glimmer 
trickled through the filth-furred panes. 
Though men, women, and children swarmed 
in almost every inhabited house, thick as the 
plague of frogs, their dripping garments often 
drooping like tattered banners from a cat’s 
cradle of clothes-lines connecting the two 
sides of a lane or alley, floor above floor, a 
few ‘tenements stood quite void of human 
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tenants, at any rate, in the flesh ; old shored- 
up, top-heavy houses, with stories project- 
ing one above the other, smashed win- 
dows, and rusty padlocks on their blistered 
doors ; and here and there a house had utterly 
come to grief, all left of it being roofless, 
tottering walls, with scraps of sodden paper 
fluttering on them like vampire-wings, and 
upper-floor grates still clinging to the bricks. 

The buildings I have described have been 
swept away to furnish a site for the Palace of 
Justice, that is to be. There was little rever- 
ence for law in it in Mary’s time, but she did 
not fear to hear St. Clement’s chimes at mid- 
night there. She could scarcely meet with 
worse people abroad than those with whom 
she herded in her “ home.” 

As she ran along, she saw a fellow-lodger, 
a lazy, loafing “rough,” known as The Bul- 
lock, enter a marine-store shop. The light 
that streamed out at the door-way was not 
very vivid ; but much light was not needed to 
enable any one who knew him to recognise 
The Bullock’s shock head and hulking form. 
Mary had her share of inquisitiveness, and 
peeped in through the window to find out 
what he was about. The contents of the 
shop resembled those of Mr. Mould’s in mis- 
cellaneity. He was really, in the conven- 
tional sense, a dealer in marine stores, but 
considered it more genteel to call himself 
a dealer in curios, The Bullock had 
pulled out of his pocket a tarnished, old- 
fashioned, silver teapot, which looked like a 
“ reduced gentleman” in a low lodging-house, 
in the dingy medley of all sorts, in the midst 
of which it was planted on a filthy, thickly- 
littered counter: clouded bottles, rusty and 
verdigrised scraps of metal of the baser sorts, 
planes, chisels, hammers, saws, door-plates, 
door-handles, knockers, waste-paper, rope, 
medicine-chests, boots and shoes, rags, 
draught-boards, earthenware, fusty furniture. 
The Bullock, according to his wont at that 
time of night, was pretty far gone in drink, 
and was talking with incautious loudness. 
“What's that to you?” he was saying huskily ; 
but Mary could make him out. “Don’t 
matter where I got it. What’ll you give me 
for it ?” 

“Why, you’ve prigged it from old Mould,” 
the shopkeeper answered ; “I’ve seen it in 
his place a score o’ times.” 

“Well, if I did find it there,” retorted The 
Bullock, grinning, “ what do it matter to you ? 
You ain’t a-going on the square at your time 
o’ life, are yer? I owe old Mould one. He’s 
too stuck-up to deal with the likes o’ me 
now.” And the ruffian garnished his dis- 





course with a variety of expletives which may 
be omitted. 

Mr. Mould’s brother tradesman, however, 
also declined to deal with The Bullock ; not 
from conscientious motives (the scoundrel 
knew well enough that he would not be 
“blown upon”), but because he did not 
think that it would be “safe” to do so. 

With another explosion of choice language, 
therefore, the thief snatched up his booty, 
and staggered out to seek Fortune elsewhere ; 
Mary having just time to slip for conceal- 
ment on the other side of the shop’s bow- 
window. 

On the ruffian reeled, in the direction 
of Bacon’s Yard, the little girl timidly 
following. The drink that he had taken was 
telling on him. Presently down he sat upon 
the pavement, sprawled out his legs, Jeaned 
his head against the wall, and fell asleep. 

Mary’s heart went pit-a-pat as she watched 
him. Unless she passed him she would 
have to go a good way round, and, besides, 
she could see the teapot, and Mr. Mould 
was a customer of hers, and one of the few 
people who had ever shown her any kind- 
ness. If she could but snatch up the pot, 
and run off with it to its owner! 

She crept softly towards the snoring Bul- 
lock. He did not seem to have a very tight 
grasp upon his spoil. Holding her breath, 
she extricated it from his limp fingers, stole 
a few yards on tiptoe, and then sped away 
to Henley’s Row as fast as her bare feet 
would carry her. 

When Mr. Mould had unbolted his door, 
and, shading his candle with his hand, saw 
only little Spooney on his door-step, he began 
to growl at her for disturbing his rest. He 
soon changed his tone, however, when he 
had heard her story. 

This was, that she had found the pot. 

Not aword didshe say about The Bullock, 
partly from fear of his vengeance, and partly 
because, according to the code of honour she 
had picked up in Bacon’s Yard, it was con- 
temptible; under any circumstances, to 
“peach.” 

“But how did you know it belonged to 
me, little ’un ?” asked Mr. Mould. 

“‘T ’eard a cove say as it did,” answered 
Mary. 

The old man was puzzled. 

“Well, well,” he said, “anyways you've 
done me a good turn. You come and have 
a talk with me to-morrer. It’s time you was 
a-bed.” 

“You're late, Spooney—what’s kep’ yer ?” 
said the Bacon’s Yard “deputy,” when she 
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had paid him his coppers. ‘“What’s that 
you've got? ’Ave yer taken to findin’ at 
last, like a sensible gal?” 

Mary certainly had found what the de- 
puty would have considered spodium opimum, 
but she said nothing about the pot. 

“It's on’y my matches,” she answered. 

“ Well, mind you: put’em away safe. Your 
room’s. full, but little Sue’s got a shake-down. 
You can turn in along o’ her.” 

In the long, low, warm, dirty kitchen, there 
were only two persons—one man nodding, 
almost to his knees, before the hot fire, and 
another sound asleep, stretched at full length 
on his back upon a form. Mary went up 
the crooked staircase that came down into 
the room, and passed through two “ close” 
rooms, in which people of both sexes were 
huddled together—some on the floor between 
the bed$, and one man smoking in bed—into 
her own. crowded room. Most of the beds 
carried double, and: the floor was covered with 
shake-downs.. Both beds and shake-downs, 
mounded by their tired-out, still occupants, 
looked very much like graves in the dim 
light of a halfpenny dip, which the only 
woman ,who was. awake was just about to 
| blow out, but which she kept burning until 





Mary had picked her way over the heavily- 
breathing sleepers on the floor, to little Sue. 

The weary young match-seller slipped. her 
kerchief full of boxes under the flock-bed, 
nestled up to her younger bedfellow, and fell 
asleep—almost as soon as she had pulled the 
rug over her. 

Poor little Mary was very fond of her bed, 
wretched though it was. The_rest was: sweet 
to her fagged-out little limbs, and then—so 
mercifully is compensation sent like sunshine 
into all kinds of dismal corners—she almost 
always dreamt of the country—with squalid 
vice and misery around her, dreamt of a 
country fairer, doubtless, than was ever gilt 
by our sun or silvered. by our moon. 

That night she was. wandering with her 
mother beneath blue skies, drinking in the 
luscious breath of flowers, listening to. the 
song of birds, the ripple of clear running 
water, and the rustle of green leaves, when 
suddenly she awoke in flames, and in the 
midst of a wild uproar. Her bedfellow 
escaped, but poor little Mary was sadly burnt 
before the fire. was extinguished. 

The Bullock’s hat was found near her bed, 
but when so many had rushed into. the room, 
no one thought anything of that. 





F our condition in life were not in all re- 
spects. one of progress, falling into ruts 
might not be altogether objectionable. Sup- 
posing our state were stationary, they might 
matter little. Even as it is, I can comprehend 
that, like most evils, which are only evils in 
consequence of abuse, ruts may be sometimes 
both physically and morally. advantageous. 
The loaded. wain with its. tired, toiled horses 
is. sorely impeded: by the road which is 
ploughed like a field, only that the ploughing 
is. inequal.. On the other hand, I can recol- 
lect forming one of a pleasure party in an 
omnibus when the driver, in heedlessness 
or recklessness, took his conveyance, heavily 
laden inside and out, to the verge of a preci- 
pitous. bank, from. which the road was only 
| divided by. a wire fence. The horses became 
startled, and made a plunge forwards; the 
lumbering vehicle lost its balance for a minute, 
and actually hung during a terrible second or 
eo with its shouting, screaming passengers, 
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over the bank, down which it would have 
rolled to destruction.. It was. not the slight 
wire. fence that proved the barrier which 
arrested the descent. It had been ramy 








weather, and the roads, in a pastoral county | 


were none of the best. The wheels, clogged 
by clay, stuck in. a rut long enough for the 
omnibus to be righted.and. the danger averted, 
So, no doubt, in the political and moral 
world, in seasons. of great excitement. and 
violent change, when men’s minds are:over- 
balanced and. half distracted, the ruts of cus- 
tom and old tradition, may stand stiffly in the 
way, and prevent the disastrous toppling over 
of the social machine. 

Still ruts, save in extreme, exceptional 


cases, are hindrances and detriments: which | 
are earnestly to be deprecated, the more. so | 
that by the constitution of our humanity we | 


seem peculiarly prone to form and fall mto 


them—the thoughtful not less, nay, in some re- | 


spects to.a greater extent, than the thoughtless. 
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I shall divide my ruts into intellectual, | 
social, and religious. ruts. What can be a 
greater fetter and drag on science, philo- 
sophy, and art, than a disposition to cleave 
only too faithfully to the things which are 
behind, instead of pushing forward to those 
which are before? So clearly is this recog- 
nised, that it is generally granted an age of 
great discovery and invention, while it is in 
many. respects stimulative, is almost sure to 
be followed by an age of reaction; or, at 
best, of merely maturing and improving upon 
the feats of a past generation. 

In some lights this ebb of creative energy 
cannot be avoided ; and as it has its own 
ends to. serve in the world’s economy, is 
not matter of regret. But when. the reaction 
goes too far, or lasts too long, and the influence 
of the highest achievements, is only to be 
seen. in poor and poorer copies, tending to 
render the originals, as far as it is possible, 
degraded, in the midst of universal stagna- 
tion, then the same road has been much too 
long travelled, and its ruts—produced by 
wear and tear—are becoming yawning pit- 
falls, threatening to engulph the traveller, and 
standing in urgent need of being filled up by 
some less precious material than human in- 
tellect. 

Much that is excellent. is said and written 
about a chosen and limited course of study 
for the student, with which he may become 
perfectly familiar, until he is its absolute 
master, instead of a wide and discursive field, 
over which he will roam always a stranger, or 
at best a passing guest, grasping at every- 
thing, and gathering well-nigh nothing, In 
the same way men are frequently urged 
with. evident wisdom, to let their books be 
few but select, to have their range rather 
high than wide, of favourite authors, and with 
them to abide in perfect content so long as 
this. lower stage of intelligence is the utmost 
that men’s minds can reach, 

This good advice would be unexception- 
able were it not for the risk of ruts, and if it 
could be said in sober truth what is some- 
times said half in jest that Newton and 
Shakspeare, Buffon .and Cuvier, the old 
Greek sculptors, the old Italian painters, and 





the old German musicians, have stolen from 
succeeding generations any chance of making | 


fresh discoveries in the laws of nature, the | 


once and for all interpreted, then. we may 
well rest contented in one course of study | 
and one range of books, But if the world 
and men’s intellects are still young with ever- 
lasting youth—if the treasures of knowledge 
and beauty are inexhaustible, if we cannot 
tell that to-morrow will not give us.a second 
Newton, a new Shakspeare, to interpret to us 
another great all-pervading law, to write for 
us fresh life dramas, while history warns us 
that such men are in danger of being received 
by their contemporaries with indifference or 
antagonism—is it always and altogether night 


to circumscribe our studies. and sympathies, | 


and to forbid our lively interest in fresh men 
and fresh things? 
Years will do it inevitably, whether men 


teach the lesson or not, very few even of | 


intellectual men and women, and, I should 
suppose, those only who are specially large- 
minded and large-hearted, retain their sym- 
pathies fresh and free to the last. As a rule, 
the students of philosophy, science, and art 
soon find and make to themselves their 
narrow bounds. ‘These students are rarely 
disposed to go beyond the speculations, re- 
searches, and attainments which edified and 
delighted them in their youth and early man- 
hood or womanhood. They cannot conceive 
what a younger generation can find to accept 
in this system, or to marvel at in that work of 
art. Philosophy, science, and art made their 
last advances practically, for the seniors, with 
their early middle age. 

If this result, sad enough in itself, and. a 
grave obstacle to intellectual progress, is as 
common as the meridian height and decline 


of ordinary human powers, ought we not to | 








lessen and defer it to the best of our ability ' 
by guarding, as far as we can, against intel- | 


lectual ruts, by striving to keep our faculties 


free from the inroads of partiality, prejudice, | 


habit, and sloth, by aiming at seeing hope- 
fully as well as truthfully with younger eyes, 
and hearing with younger ears, comprehend- 
ing with younger minds, and feeling with 
younger hearts, trusting that we may be per- 
mitted to be of the number whose wider sym- 
pathies do not fail, and who retain their 





intelligence keen, subtle, and delicate, till it | 


is merged in a higher intelligence? 
One of the most enviable instances of a 


mind bright as ever, and a power of working | 


mysteries of the human heart, the secrets of | with all the zest and all the exactness of 
animal and vegetable physiology, the propor- | youth and maturity, even in extreme old age, | 
tions and harmonies of form, colour, and | was that of Mary Somerville, who solved her | 
sound. If, indeed, all discovery and inven- | problems and watched eagerly the last achieve- | 
tion are over, and if all the most delicate | ment in science with the snows of ninety 


handwriting on the human soul has been | winters on her head. 
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Of social ruts, I have only room to write 
on those that affect families and individuals, 
and I prefer to pursue the course which I 
have followed from the beginning, that is to 
treat of good rather than evil ruts. It may 
be that these ruts have originated in most 
praiseworthy and beneficent rules, yet these 
rules may have been allowed, and even en- 
couraged, to become so stringent and inelastic 
as to end by being a burden alike on him or 
her who has imposed them, and on those on 
whom, with or without consent, the rules are 
imposed. Thus order and method may pass 
into formality and rigidity of system, punctu- 
ality into preciseness, sobriety into austerity. 
Surely the aim of all good rules must be the 
benefit of those ruled, together with a 
liberal consideration for the claims and needs 
of the outer world beyond and about every 
family world or personal world. Wherever 
the letter of rules has been suffered to de- 
generate into ruts, and infringes what ought 
to be its motive and guiding spirit, it be- 
comes seriously prejudicial, not merely to 
its founders and subjects, but to the world 
at large. The intensely irksome, cramping 
effects qf many family and personal arrange- 
ments, in themselves good, only too strenu- 
ously and unremittingly insisted upon, must 
rise in illustration before the minds of many 
of my readers. The prison-like character 
which steals over the comfort and beauty of 
those homes where order, method, and a 
painfully undisturbed neatness have been 
suffered to wax rampant, until they permit no 
freedom of action, no liberty of detail, no 
sweet gracious indulgence, under proper re- 
strictions, to man and beast, press with the 
hardness and weight of iron on sensitive, 
imaginative natures. Hence smouldering or 
violent rebellions in many a home, where not 
only the righteousness but the ruts which it 
has formed, are overmuch, hence an early 
acquired, often insurmountable and deplor- 
able, distaste to much that is excellent and 
of good report, and a passionate preference 
for Bohemianism with its license and reckless- 
ness—in which, after all, there lurks a 
despotism more intolerable than that which 
has been cast off. I repeat that family and 
individual deterioration, impaired usefulness, 
with occasional extreme miserable reactions, 
are all produced by men and women simply 
consenting thatrules should become ruts out of 
which the framers and the victims are never 
to be forced by any presumable cause, short 
of utter incapacity for their performance. 

We cannot so theorise and legislate in 
social life either for ourselves, our children, 





or our brethren. Unless we agree to gene- 
rous possibilities of expansion, tender facilities 
for toleration, considerate and kind capabili- 
ties of change—under one high standard, 
even in our household hours of rising and 
retiring to rest, in its meals, not to say 
in its occupations and recreations—we must 
be prepared to find our households and our- 
selves get stereotyped and petrified, and like 
other petrifactions grow harsh and repulsive 
possibly to the members of the households, 
certainly to other households. I am con- 
vinced that many upright households have 
their influence fatally crippled, and end by 
making themselves eminently disagreeable on 
all minor counts, because they have not been 
able to resist becoming bond-slaves to ruts 
which are apt to run directly counter to the 
ruts of their neighbours. All of us know 
something of “the devil of commonplace,” 
the tyranny of custom. How the repetition 
of the same words and deeds, the best, the 
most sacred even, obliterates our perception 
of their goodness and sacredness, rubs off 
the bloom of our enthusiasm, deadens our 
feelings, reduces us if we do not strive with 
all our might, and without ceasing, and with 
grace granted to aid us, against the insidious 
temptation to becoming mechanical puppets 
in a mechanical service, so that we are fain to 
seek all lawful variety as a secondary help 
against the stealthy approach of apathy. 
In another light, habit may pass from wait- 
ing upon us as a useful servant, into domi- 
neering over us as an arrogant master. We 
may have let ourselves get so wedded to cer- 
tain habits, unexceptionable, even admirable 
in themselves, remember, as to be made 
miserable if the connection between us be 
broken fora day. Our comfort and our very 
peace become wrecked by the slightest in- 
fringement of our rules, or interference with 
our routine. Our energies, which ought to. 
be devoted to higher aims, get gradually 
concentrated on the preservation and proper 
performance of the plans we have long 
ago, in different circumstances, and with 
different obligations perhaps—for circum- 
stances and obligations are constantly 
changing, whether we remark the change or 
not—chalked out for ourselves, and from 
which we cannot depart. We get irritated 
by all disturbance, exasperated by all inter- 
ference, however excusable or inevitable. 
We lose our sense of the proper proportion 
of things, until we magnify the importance of 
our own rules—often our own convenience, 
after all, beyond the well-being of whole 
communities. 
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These ruts are a great and grievous snare 
to us, the more so that here we have no abiding 
city, no lasting habitation, though we will 
comport ourselves as if our temporal condi- 
tions—those of our youth or prime frequently 
—were eternal. 

It is not altogether an evil for some of us 
to be occasionally rooted out of our ordinary 
habits, turned adrift into a new world, and 
forced to realise in our personal experience 
that here we are but pilgrims and strangers. 

Religious ruts are the climax of all other 
ruts, just as true religion is the foundation of 
our moral nature. The state of Christian 
Europe before the Reformation, the condition 
of the churches of this country towards the 
close of the eighteenth century, are the ex- 
amples of the baneful results of such ruts. 
Free while reverent inquiry, untrammelled if 
humble thought, a devout, patient waiting on 
divine light, a candid mind, brought to bear 
on all the highest questions, and on all new 
phases of thought, above all, a love of truth 
for itself, burning and devoted, becoming the 
followers of Him who came as a witness for 





the truth, must be the only safeguards against 
similar deterioration and degradation. What 
are we that we should be proof against the 
danger before which our fathers stumbled and 
fell? And what are the spiritual fathers of this 
generation that they should be infallible any 
more than the Latin or Greek fathers or 
the Jewish elders? If we believe that God’s 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, neither his 
ways as our ways, how can we consistently 
conclude that any mortal man, or set of 
mortal men, short of inspired apostles, have 
been capable of expressing the whole length 
and breadth of his counsels? Let us think 
of the reception given in their days to Lu- 
ther and to Wesley, before we dismiss with 
fury and contumely all new-comers in the 
churches. True, the churches of our day 
may be guiltless of horrible depravity, or of 
faithless, heartless worldliness; still we can 
have morality without the heroism of Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood, and zeal 
without knowledge: it is certain that, at the 
best, we are full of poverty and ignorance, 
weakness and folly. 
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IF we have begun to attempt the civilisation 
of the pigmy aborigines of the Andaman 
Islands only within the last ten years, it can- 
not be said that the Nicobar savages to the 
south have been equally neglected by Europe 
or by Christian missionaries. For more than 
a century and a half the French, the Danes, 
the Austrians, and now the British, have 
sought to colonise the Nicobars. Scores of 
missionaries and officials have sacrificed their 
lives in the successive attempts, with a per- 
sistent heroism which forms a curious chapter 
in the history of civilisation, 

Lying between Ceylon on the west and the 
Malayan Peninsula on the east, some three 
hundred miles from the capital of the Anda- 
man Islands on the north, and only seventy 
from Achin, where the Dutch are fighting, on 
the south, the nine Nicobar Islands seem to 
be made by nature for a great commercial 
and naval settlement. As every ship which 
passes between Calcutta and China must skirt 
the Andamans, so the Nicobars lie on the 
highway to and from Bombay and the Suez 
Canal. It is not surprising that so many 
European Powers should have coveted their 
possession and attempted to occupy them. 





They narrowly escaped the honour and the 
advantage of rivalling Singapore, for Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles was prevented from establishing 
the great free port of southern Asia there, only 
by ignorance of the fine harbour of Nan- 
cowrie, which we occupied half a century 
later, and now use as a_ penal settlement. 
This ignorance, combined with the un- 
healthiness common to all uncleared lands 
in the tropics, with the character of the 
natives and with the want of support from 
the mother country, has led to the failure 
of every attempt to colonise the Nicobars, 
until, five years ago, we took possession 
of the islands for the second time. We 
have since governed them from Port Blair, the 
capital of the Andaman Settlements, of which 
they formapart. The natives no more deserved 
the character of piratical bloodthirstiness 
than the Andamanese had done—until both 
were first attacked by Malay pirates and be- 
came affected by those European vices, which, 
unchecked, sweep away the aborigines of 
every newly-settled land. We shall see that 
failure on the part of both missionaries and 
colonists was inevitable from the weakness 
and even folly which marked their attempts. 
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The monthly convict steamer from Calcutta 
to Port Blair leaves the latter place for Ca- 
morta, the subordinate penal station in the 
Nicobars, and ‘reaches it in ‘thirty hours. 
Coasting along the eastern side of the islands, 
all clothed with palm-trees to the water’s edge, 
| we drew near to the shore when we reached 
ithe small island of Trinkutt, of evil history, 
and then turned in suddenly to one of the 
|finest and most beautiful harbours in the 
| world, forming a cross between Camorta ‘on 
/the north and Nancowrie on the south. After 
spending twelve hours there inspecting the 
‘convicts, their hospital and their guard of Madras 
sepoys, we passed out to the west, without 
turning the steamer’s head, through exquisite 
‘scenery, declared by those who have seen 
|both to resemble the inland sea of Japan. 
| We then turned northward for Port Blair 
| again, skirting the western shore of the islands, 
| which we thus nearly circumnavigated.” The 
first spot which attracts the visitor is the 
| Nicobar village of Malacca, to the south of 
the steamer’s anchorage. Here, in what is 
now a foul swamp, we stumble-on a fine well 





‘|| robbed of its bricks, and in the hollow of a 


| peepul.tree, partially built up, we find the 
| tomb of the last of the Moravian Brethren, 
|who suffered such hardships in a fruitless 
|attempt to Christianize the people. The 


||| cemetery of the earlier missionaries was on 
‘|| the grassy knoll by which the Camorta bar- 


‘racks are approached, to the north of the 
‘anchorage, but ‘there all traces of the old 
settlers have disappeared in the experimental 
garden of the colony. “The Moravian Bre- 
thren, whose dust lies there, however, are not 
‘forgotten. So late as 1871 an old man ‘told 
one of the officials that ‘his father had told 
‘him of the white men who -lived there when 
| he was a boy, and how the spirits did no harm 
runtil the missionaries died or departed. As 
{we stand amid the foulness of the spot the 
whole tale of heroism passes before us, as it 
was told by Haensel, the survivor in 78z2, in 
a series Of letters to the great and good Wil- 
| berforce, who interested himself im the fate of 
the missionaries. 

The first men to attempt the civilisation of 
ithe Nicobars were two French Jesuits ‘of 
|Pondichery, Faure and Bonnet, in 1711. 
Their brief career is recorded in the“ Lettres 
| Edifiantes et Curieuses,” published at Toulouse 
in 810. Landing at Great Nicobar with 
‘their priestly shrine and a bag of rice, “ ils se 
(mirent 4 genoux, firent leur pritre et baistrent 
|la terre avec respect, pour en prendre posses- 
- : : 
/sion au nom de Jesus Christ.” They died, or 
im put to death, at Camorta, after two years 





‘duties. 





and a half, but the facts are not accurately 
known. Nearly half a century passed, and in | 
1756 the Danes took military possession of the 
Nicobars under the name of New Denmark, 
or Frederic’s Islands. ‘These islands tempted 
the Governor of the Danish settlement of 
Tranquebar, as they had attracted the French 
at Pondichery on the same coast, at a time 
when the East India Company was beginning 
to monopolize the trade of India and ‘to shut 
in the other European possessions by heavy 
But the settlement-was mismanaged, 
the survivors fled to Achin, and ‘the Danish 
Asiatic Company applied to Count Zinzendorff 
to send out colonising missionaries. After 
waiting for some time at Tranquebar twelve 
Moravian Brethren, of whom six were “ evan- 
gelists,” with a few Danish soldiers and 
sepoys, established themselves at Camorta. 
For nineteen years they maintained a noble, 
though fruitless struggle, their influence with 
the natives being destroyed from the first by 
the ‘fact that they laboured with their hands. 
The climate and the hardships to which they 
exposed ‘themselves swept off twenty-four of 
them in that short period. Haensel’s first 
experience of what he calls “the seasoning 
fever” on landing, was such that the three 
brethren then at Camorta, themselves dying, 
gave him tp for dead. He awoke from a 
swoon to find himself prepared for burial, 
and his fellows weeping around him. The 
next arrival, Brother Stemman, is described as 
* young, lively, and every way qualified for 
the service,” but in less than a month he died, 
Haensel, after seven years’ study of the lan- 
guage, and “fruitless attempts to preach the 
gospel 'to the natives,” confesses with humble 
shame that he soon lost faith and courage, but 





he does himself injustice in his touching-con- | 


fessions. 


Almost without resources of any | 


kind, too often neglected by the authorities at | 
Tranquebar, and exposed to ‘the attacks of | 


Malay pirates, these missionaries had to clear | 


the land, to trade and ‘to labour beyond their 
strength for the necessaries of life, in-a climate 
which they understood so little that they 
wouldsleep in the open air or‘on the ground, 
which no native will do. When removing the 
remains of the mission for ever Haensel writes, 
“T remembered ‘the numberless prayers, 
tears, and sighs offered up ‘by so ‘many ‘ser- 
vants of Jesus, and by our congregations ‘in | 
Europe, for the conversion ,of the poor heathen | 
here ; and when I beheld our burying-ground, | 
where eleven of my brethren had their resting- 
place, as seed sown ina barren land, I burst 
into tears, and exclaimed, ‘Surely all this can- 
not have been done in vain!’ Often did I visit 
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this place,and satdownand wept attheir graves.’ 
Nor had he laboured altogether in vain :— 
‘My last farewell with the inhabitants, who 
had flocked tome from all the circumjacent 
islands, was very affecting. They wept and 
howled for grief, and begged that the brethren 





might soon return to them. We always en- 
joyed their esteem and love, and ‘they do not 
deserve ‘to be classed with their ferocious 
‘neighbours, the Malays; being, in general, 
kind and gentle in their disposition.” Haensel 
lived to a good old age as a missionary in the 
West Indies, whence, in 1812, he sent his 
reminiscences of the Nicobars to Wilberforce. 
The Danes retained a nominal hold on 
these islands for many years, persistently re- 
| peating their attempts at evangelization and 
'settlement. Rosen, a Danish Tutheran minis- 
ter who governed the place ma8ga, would cer- 
|tainly have succeeded, butt ‘the Tranquébar 
| authorities more than once dllowed ‘the colony. 
to starve. He used tobacco deaf for barter, 
|and when his supplyyefsewen That was. allowed 
to run short, he t d successftilly the 
novel currency of ps oe paper with a 
ing of a leaf marked-with«dots to represent the 
number of leaves due. le had so @btamed 
the confidence of thenativesdihat they offered 
him their children to be eduostel, He ‘had 
learned the language, had:clearedl much land, 
and had fairly overcome:the -early;difficulties. 
But the Danish authorities, who thad given 
him such fitful help, Sacked patience, ‘the 
settlement was broken up,:and he was ‘trams- 
ferred toa quiet rectory in Zealand. The Danes, 
however, made another «attempt at colonisa- 
tion, before finally abam@onimg ‘the islaniis. 
During their occupation ‘of ‘them an ajy78,ene 
Bolts, a Bengal civilian whom Clive had’ 
turned out of India, persuaded ‘Maria “Theresa 
to add the Nicobars to theiiély Reman Hm- 
pire. Transformed imto Lieutenant“Colonel 
von Boltz, this able and unscrupulous adven- 
turer tried to seduce the Danish Moraviams 
from their loyalty, and then seized that settle- 
ment on Camorta which the Danes had first 
taken possession of, and which we now occupy. 
Bolts built a powder magazine, the last relics 
of which I'saw during my visit, but even that 
has now disappeared, and with it all trace of 
the “‘Roman Empire” in our Indian posses- 
sions. ‘The three Austrians whom he left in 
misery had to escape in a Danish vessel. 
Thus clouded, for a century and a half, by 
an evil reputation which neither the indi- 
genous tace nor their beautiful and fertile 
land deserved, it was not till 1869 that the 
Government of India was compelled to take 
possession of ‘the Nicobar Islands, having 





| 


previously held them for a few years during 
our war with Denmark at the beginning of 
the century. The visit of the Austrian.scien- 
tific expedition in the Vovara had drawn 
attention to their resources, which ‘the com- 
miander had recommended his Government 
again to occupy, estimating the ‘cost at 
£150,000 the first year. ‘Our Indian convict 
settlement on the Andaman Islands had proved 
most successful, after much mortality in the | 
earlier years, while the labour of the ‘better 
short-term convicts was available for ‘the ‘clear- 
ing of new lands. The cultivation of the 
Nicobars, moreover, is a much simpler matter 
than the disforesting of the dense jungles of 
the Andamans, some of which even the 
natives cannot penetrate, so entwined are 
lordly trees ewith creepers and underwood. 
Unithe Nicdbars “the eye is relieved by great 
patches ofigrass, Which need little more than 
the plough*tommake*them smiling fields. But 
itus do if even’m such circumstances 
the‘Government:of India would have moved, 
had not ‘the withdrawal.of the Danes and the 
gemce of ‘all authority resulted in the en- 
ement of attadks on foreign and 
country wessels, whith msed to plunder the 
Peaple’ ttheir only valuable export, cocoa- 
mits. ‘tale, algo, of white women and | 
children being kept im captivity, while the | 
crews had ‘been wurdered, rendered it neces- | 
‘sary for the Governer- General to act. Cap- | 
tain ‘N. 'B. Betidingield was accordingly sent | 
ain‘her Majesty's ¢hip of war las, to inves- | 
ttygate the.alleged murder of the crew of the | 





| uiieh Islam, sa country trader, and many | 


| Previous. outegges which-had sprung from the 
@mterregnum “of anarchy«during the previous 
‘twenty years. Sometouching relics of ship- 
wrecked men :anmélevomen, books with loving 
— and littleomaments, were found, 
but * captives were said to have been 
poisoned “by the «one chief, who has still a 
villainous reputation among his own country- 
men, “ Captain Johnson,” or Hung Hung 
Chu. There was sufficient evidence to justify 
the burning down of some of his villages. 
In 1869 the British Government formally 
undertook those responsibilities which ‘the 
Danes had so prematurely refused to dis- 
charge in Rosen’s time, and ‘now the fertile 
Nicobars ‘and their hopeful and ill-used :peo- 
ple, ‘hhave:a chance for the first ‘time in-their 
history. ‘What the Government of India ‘has 
begun it isnot likely toabandon. Here,:as in 
so: many other colonies, Great Britain ‘has to 
do what France, and Germany, and Denmark 
have failed to accomplish. But Denmark 








has left behind her the memory of. the Mo- 
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ravian Brethren. And now the son of one of 
her governors of the Nicobars, Mr. F. A. de 
Roepstorff, is an English official frequently 
in charge of the new settlement, and has 
published at the hand-press of Port Blair a 
valuable account of the Nicobarese,* which 
we propose to supplement with our own 
experiences in describing this singular people. 

The population of the nine islands is esti- 
mated at from five to eight thousand souls, 
although fhe area is some eight hundred 
square miles. It is as difficult to class the 








Nicobarese with any known race, as we found 
it to be in the case of the very different 
Andamanese ; but this may only mean that 
we do not yet know them sufficiently well. 
The Nancowrie of the Nicobars, as he is 
called, is from five feet six to nine inches when 
full grown; the Mincopie of the Andamans 
ranges from four feet nine inches to five feet 
one inch. Dr. Rink, the Danish naturalist, 
who visited the islands in the Ga/athea cor- 
vette in 1845, seems to consider the Nico- 
barese the north-western fringe of the Malayan 


“* Captain London’s ” Family. 


race. Although he speaks their language, 
and has made so comparatively large a voca- 
bulary of their words, Mr. de Roepstorff does 
not discuss either the ethnic or philological 
relations of the people. The language has 
a harsh ‘sound, but the Nancowries show a 
wonderful facility in making themselves under- 
stood in Portuguese, Malay, Burmese, or 
Hindostanee. As in the case of the Anda- 





* “ Vocabulary of Dialects spoken in the Nicobar and Anda- 
man Islands.” Port Blair: Chief Commissioner’s Printing- 
Press, 1874. 


manese, from whom they differ in almost 
every respect, the Nicobarese are not the 
sole nor even the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the islands. What the more savage Juddas 
of the interior are in the Andamans, the 
Shobzengs are in the Nicobars. These Sho- 
beengs are undoubted Mongolians, who have 
been driven away from thé cocoa-nuts which 
flourish on the coral strand and the fertile 
soil, to the grassy plains in the interior. 
Their headquarters is the isolated island of 





Schowra, where they have become the potters 
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of the whole group. There is still hostility | trunk of a tree, which can be drawn up when 
between them and the Nancowries. Mr. de | necessary. 

Roepstorff knows both races better than any| I was preparing to ascend the ladder to 
other authority; but while he is clear as to | pay a visit of ceremony to the lady members 
the Mongolian character of the Shobzngs, | of the family, when two of them presented 
all that he will say of the Nancowrie people | themselves at the top in so primitive a state 
is, that they are neither Malays nor Burmese, | that it needed all the hospitable encourage- 
but a very old people who have preserved | ment of the “ Captain” to induce me to push 
their ancient civilisation and religious cus-|my head up into the family sleeping-place, 
toms intact, while their religious ideas have | through the square hole in the floor. The 
died out. ‘The portraits of the group which | | house was filled with smoke, from the fire- 
boarded the Scota on our arrival, after some | | place right opposite this doorway, so that 
of them had been partially clothed, were more | the eye had hardly become familiarised to 








attractive than might have been expected. 
The village of Malacca, at which most 
visitors land, may be taken as typical of the 
whole. Built behind a coral reef which 
shelters them from the sea, and on the low 
beach in front of 
the jungle, there 
are some five or 
six houses, with 
several outrigger 
boats drawn up 
or ready for use. 
Shell-fish is plen- 
tiful, and pigs are 
running about. 
The whole pre- 
sents a_prehis- 
toric scene, such 
as we may ima- 
gine was that of 
the lake dwell- 
ings. Charged 
with a friendly 
message from 
one of the Port 
Blair _ officials, 
and duly laden 
with a gift of 
wheaten loaves, I approached the prin- 
cipal house of “Captain London,” a good- 
natured, drink-craving Nancowrie, who sup- 
plies cocoa-nuts to traders. On this occa- 
sion he is dressed like an admiral, from 
the waist to the hat, but like a savage 
below. Each house is raised from six to 
eight feet high on poles, so placed below 
high-water mark that the tide acts as the 
general purifier. A platform, half way up, 
forms the storehouse of cocoa-nuts, uncooked 
pandanus, cocoa-nut shells polished quite 
black and containing water, hen-coops, and 
odds and ends. Here the housewife daily 
feeds the fowls, pigs, and dogs. The elevated 
house is dome-shaped, and carefully thatched 
with palm leaves to resist the heavy rains 
and winds. It is reached by a ladder or 
IV. nis. 





“ Captain London’s ” Abodc. 





the darkness, when the effect of the green 
wood smoke called forth copious tears. “We 
present our lady friends to our readers in 
very different garments from that homely 
suit in which they received our party. 

With the old 
mother and the 
young wife we 
managed to ex- 
change ideas 
through Hindos- 
tanee, aided oc- 
casionally by the 
head of the 
household him- 
self, who, re- 
maining below, 
was frequently 
appealed to by 
both the ladies 
and their visitor 
to act- as in- 
terpreter. The 
house, to which 
there is no chim- 
ney, had with 
this exception all 
the cleanly and 
tidy appearance of a well-kept Highland 
shanty. A mat of pandanus fibre is placed 
at the doorway. On either side of the 
cooking place are the black mishoje, already 
described, or water-shells. Either side of 
the entrance is adorned with the large 
jaws and tusks of pigs, of which the house- 
wife is duly proud. All around are spears, 
boxes, and mats, so that only the centre of 
the floor is available for squatting or sleeping. 
Most prominent of all is a life-size wooden 
image, or images, sometimes representing a 
man, ocasionally a full-rigged ship with cap- 
tain and speaking-trumpet, the whole resting 
on a fish which has the head of an alligator. 
These images are not, indeed, worshipped, 
but are doubtless considered a protection 
against the spirits which alone cause terror 
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to the generally simple and happy vil- 
lagers. 

Like the non-Aryan races of India, the 
whole religion of the Nicobarese seems to 
consist in a fight with the demons. The Iwis, 
as they are called in Nicobar land, are not 
so much the devils of the forest as the spirits 
of the deceased who have passed into that 
other life in which the Nicobarese believe. 
The Iwi has to be propitiated, or exorcised, 
and hence ‘there is a'class of man/oene, or 
priests, who ‘practise ventriloquism and cure 
the sick, ‘by pretending to ‘take from their 
badies a stone, or pig’s tooth, or some other 
substance, which has caused the malady. In 
order to learn the details; one of the Moravian 
Brethren records how he ‘submitted to the 
experiment, and Mr. de Roepstorff tells us 
that the tooth pressed out of his chest by 
a manioene is now in the Ethnographical 
Museum at Copenhagen. But in both cases 
the priests felt that they had been found out, 
and the experimenters lost their influence 
with them. The contestwith the Iwis.issa 
prolonged and very ‘serious »matter, ‘for <all 
misfortune is laid to ‘their door, from.death 
to a small “take” of fish. They:are ,pro- 
pitiated by-what the missionariescealled “the 
devil’s feast,” and Mr. de'Roepstorff declares 
to be a sort of Feraiéa. ‘While tthe men 
quietly smoke or drink, the »women ‘howl 
horribly as they cut topiecesithe gifts of food 
and implements which they have !brought, 
and throw out the fragmentsifor tthettide tto 
bear them away. A’ large:reasted:pigris then 
devoured, after libations ‘have ibeen rpoured 
out by the men, whovare «still «drinking, and 
portions have been set apart for the mames. 
The spirits now being more tractable, the 
priests, who have not eaten but have drunk 
much, become excited. Daubed with red 
paint and oil, they sing dolefully,and chase 
or coax their’ supernatural-tormentors. ‘The 
women, too, continue their horrible wailings, 
till the Iwis, condescending ‘to fight hand to 
hand, are eaptured and carried off to-a-small 
boat adorned with. garlands: of leaves. Rush- 
ing to their-outrigger canoes, the youths tow 
the demons triumphantly out to sea,.as the 
scapegoat-was sent-into the wilderness. The 
feast continues joyously, andthe round. dance 
follows under the cupola of a-house. While 
some sing and play: an instrument of strings 
laid on hollow bamboos, the .dancers lay 
their arms.across each other’s backs,:and in 
a circle jump.and:come down-again. on both 
heels, swaying now to-the left and now to 
the right, according -to’the:music. ‘Fhe ‘sun 
and moon, also,are superstitiously reverenced, 


as sending forth mystic influences, and ‘at 
certain stages of the moon no one will work. 

The Nicobarese seem to have-all the natural 

virtues*which are-common to the aborigines 
of India. These may be summed up ‘in 
honesty and good-nature. ‘They entertain 
strangers for days without questioning them, 
and intreat them to prolong theirstay. They 
delight in large families, and-generally respect 
the marriage bond, though divorce is frequent. 
When:a child is expeeted, both the fatherand 
the mother cease to-work, for their visits to their 
friends in suceession are valued as bringing 
prosperity. They are especially bound to sow 
seed in the gardens -which the Nicobarese 
plant in the interior-on the co-operative system, 
for coming from their hands it «will produce 
abundantly. ‘All classes are fond of children, 
and children carefully tend their parents in old 
age. Youth gives honour to age. When the 
head. of ‘the:house dies, the mother takes his 
place. The propertyis pretty equally divided 
when both jparents are gone, but the eldest 
son:gets the'house, and the unmarried daugh- 
ters liverwithithim. ‘The girls marry at from 
thirteen.to fifteen, and the fact that they are 
ewer propettion ‘than boys points to the 
eexistencevof customswhich are not so flatter- 
Ning to these ~people as the rest of Mr. de 
Roepstorffisaaccount. The dead.are clothed 
vasithey mevervwere in life, and buried behind 
the!amlet writh lamentations, all their mov- 
Able; property: gomg with them. The mourn- 
img<contmues for twoumonths, and is a reality, 
forithe :rélatives Abstain even from tobacco. 
RRetuming ‘to ttre ggrave at the end of that 
period, the. bodyris *exhumed,and the:widow 
or ‘mother “of ‘the leceased takes the head 
and tears from it whatever may-yet adhere'to 
the-skull, after which the remains are finally 
buried. Another repulsive custom is: the ex- 
cessive-use of pan-leaf, betel-nut,.and quick- 
lime, partly.to supply:the nitrogenous element 
in their food, for they eat tittle meat, and 
partlysas. a stimulant in an enervating climate. 
Soon the.lime forms:their-teeth into:one con- 
tinuous. line .of half-red_half-blackened bone, 
which permanently keeps -their lps: apart, and 
gives to-otherwise. pleasing features a hideous 
appearance. Hence, too, their.consumption.of 
palm:wine, and-their love for rum-and brandy, 
which are too. often thoughtlessly supplied by 
visitors, or bartered -by :traders. 

If we except the piratical reprisals of Hung 
Hung Chu, calling himself “‘ Captain Johnson,” 
whose ambition is resented by his own people, 
and remember that all the alleged outrages. are 
due to\the. period of. anarchy which followed 

tthe -withdrawal of the Danes, we shall sym- 
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pathize with the Moravian Brethren of last | the same word (4eng).in their language. The 
century-and Mr. de Roepstorff now, in ascrib- | past they mark by such an event.as the cessa- 
ing to the Nicobarese-most of the savage vir-| tion of the Danish occupation under Mr. 
tues. Whether the rudiments of civilisation | Rosen, and their.children will doubtless .sub- 
which ‘they «still possess, and the relics of a | stitute for that the British occupation. The 
former knowledge of metals. which the inhabit-| present life is divided into periods distin- 
ants of the ‘Andaman Islands put to practical | guished as that of the child (éanjom) ; the 
use, mark the restricted culture of pre-historic | bachelor or marriageable person (i/o); the 
peoples, as some believe, or are the progressive | man who has.a son (fagw) ; and the old man 
developments of savagery in occasional contact | (fomoesche). The future hardly stretches be- 
with the outer world, as others hold, that primi- | yond the next arrival of the monthly steamer, 








tive civilisation reveals a capacity for progress | 
such as has produced most hopeful results 
on the -wider field of the aboriginal tribes | 
of India and Burma. In the Nicobars we 
certainly have a series of democratic com- 
munities free from .most of the vices of our | 
modern civilisation. Their wealth consists in | 
cocoa-nuts, pigs, and ‘sons. The people are | 
polite and hospitable, truthful and faithful. | 
Theft is unknown, though everything is ex- 
posed on the platforms. of their dome-shaped 
houses. ‘Their family life is-perfect in its or- 
ganization at least, and they enjoy more 
political freedom than. any community out of 
British influence. Unlike almost all the other | 
races of Asia, theyhonour their women. ‘They 
treat their wives, mothers, and sisters in a way 
which only Christianity taught to Europe. 
Neither-armies: nor courts are required to.keep | 
society right. They have no cares and few | 
fears, save of the Iwi spirits, whom they try to | 


| propitiate by .such an atonement as we have | 


described. ‘Time,.which our modern civilisa- | 
tion is making a curse, whether in the form of | 
hurried competition or of killing ennui, they | 
reckon lightly. To them each year is one | 
monsoon of six months, bringing storms and 


|| rest at home, or calm-and:a busy life abroad. | 


Each year consists of so many moons sub- 
divided by quarters of the moon. The moon 
is all-important, for it regulates their fishing, | 
which, being by torchlight at night, depends | 
on the low tides. The day they divide accu- | 
rately by-watching.the.sun,sun and day being 


or, at the farthest, the coming of the trading 
vessels in November, when: their canoes \ pass 
from island to.island. They count by twenties 
and four hundreds,.a system born of coeoa- 
nuts. Up to twenty they reckon by pairs. 
‘The Government of India has in these Nico- 
barese a unique race, with -a capacity for 
civilisatton which it is its duty to develop. 
But few years have passed since 1869,-wken, 
after burning. down their villages, justly enoygh 
in the case of Hung Hung Chu at least, that 
Government sent convicts to clear the -land. 
Fever alone neutralises.all the gifts of nature, 
but it did not: require our most -tavourable: ex- 
perience inthe Andamans to prove that the 
removal of that is a question only of .cultiva- 
tion. If a thousand convicts were poured. 
into -Camorta, instead of one hundred aad 
fifty, the .island would become .a “physical 
paradise .in.a decade. The harbours of the 
Nicobars must yet be the centres of a -busy 
commerce. The Government of India .is 
meanwhile supplying those resources and .that 
stable power, the absence of which made :all 
the previous colonising experiments failures. 
It is for the Church of Christ. in-Great Britain 
to emulate the self-denial of the Danish iMo- 
ravians, who.a century ago took, possession. of 
these lands:for. Christendom :by their graves. 
The Government of India. has begun the. pre- 
paratory work, but these peoples will be saved 
from extinction and be secured .a historical 
future, only.by the Christian missionary. 
GEORGE SMITH. 





ANN TAYLOR. 


F baer are few~who have not heard of | 
the Taylors of Ongar. “The Family | 
Pen” has been doubly celebrated, and of 
this it-was-worthy. ‘The charm that lingers | 
round the name has-eutlasted the caprices of | 
fashion, under which have fallen many repu- 
tations that promised to be lasting. ‘The | 
“Hymns for Infant “Minds,” -and the little 
library of nursery books that followed, still | 


hold a-high:plaee, in spite of the wonderful 
improvements in that field. To these hymns 
the world-wide eminence of the name is mainly; 
owing ; and the circumstances under which; 
they were.produced were of such a character’ 


| as.to render the lives of the authors well worth} 


study. “More especially is this ‘seen-to~be the, 
case when -we find that they.-were led. to.write| 
with no view either to money or to’fame,:ant, 
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simply in answer to an imperious instinct, 
happily directed by the desire to do good to 
others. Of money, indeed, they were as inde- 
pendent as it is the lot of men and women to 
be. Contented with the simplest mode of 
life, they worked with their own hands at 
their father’s art of engraving, thus proving 
how family love may hallow and sweeten 
united work, and presenting such a picture 
of domestic life as may still be held up as a 
model. That Ann and Jane Taylor wrote 
hymns that have become world-famous, is an 
important fact; but a still more important 
fact is that they were strictly faithful to 
family claims and duties. Probably they 
would not have sung so well had this not 
been the case. With the quaint, wise, garru- 
lous autobiography of Ann Taylor,*—which 
her son has just given to the world—in our 
hands, we mean in the little space at our 
disposal this month, to glance at her earlier 
life, with its many lessons of assiduity, faith- 
fulness, and devotion. 

Ann Taylor was born in Islington in 1782. 
Her father, as we have said, was an engraver, 
who had been engaged, along with his father 


_and his elder brother Charles, in producing 


some works that were remarkable at that 
time of day. He had been weakly in health, 
but care restored him; and he married, while 
only twenty-two, a woman well fitted to be a 
helpmeet. On the same day as her father 
reached his twenty-third year, the 3oth of 
January, Ann was born, and her sister Jane, 
whose name is so associated with hers, on 


_ the 23rd of September in the year following. 
| Their mother, taken up with the care of her 
children, and intent on practising the most 


rigid economy in view of the small income, 


| fell into ill health; and this circumstance 
| mainly it,was which led to the idea of their 





retiring into the country. Very quaint is the 
account Ann Taylor gives of her father 
obtaining a list of all the ministers, sup- 
plied from Homerton College, to within a 
hundred miles of the metropolis, and writing 
to each inquiring if there was within his 
knowledge a house suitable for them. Mr. 
Hickman, of Lavenham, Suffolk, remembered 
a house there, and replied. -On its being 
visited, it was found to be exactly what was 
wanted, and thither the young family were 
conveyed. Though it was a severe trial to 
the mother, who, notwithstanding great 
strength of character, could not thus separate 
herself from all she loved without a pang, 


* The Autobiography and other Memorials of Ann Gilbert, 
formerly Ann Taylor. With Portraits and Illustrations. 
Edited by Josiah Gilbert, Author of “‘ Cadore, or Titian’s 
Country,” &c. H.S, King and Co. 








it was so far a happy change for the children. 
If the scenery here, so flat and dull, was 
hardly such as to excite that love of nature 
which was afterwards developed in the sisters, 
their mixing freely with the various “ charac- 
ters” whom they lovingly observed and com- 
mented on, was in favour of healthy human 
sympathies. Ann’s pictures of Mr. Stribbling, 
the blacksmith, and Mr. Meeking, the baker, 
and many others, are clearly faithful, and 
have a mild touch of humour. Nurseries 
were not in fashion at Lavenham then. 
“The parlour and the best parlour were all 
that was known beside the kitchen, and thus 
parents and children formed happily but one 
circle.” Ann records significantly :— 


‘« Whatever the surrounding country might be, there 
was at Lavenham a large and beautiful garden. We 
lived, not in either of the big front parlours, but in a 
small pleasant room opening into it. There my 
father's high desk, at which, during his whole life, 
he stood, as the most healthy position, to engrave, 
occupied the corner between the fire and a large win- 
dow ; my mother sat on the opposite side, and we 
had our little table and chairs between them. One 
wing of the premises seen from this window was 
covered with a luxuriant tea-tree, drooping its long 
branches, with its small purple flowers ; on a bed just 
opposite was a great cinnamon rose-bush, covered 
with bloom ; a small grass-plot lay immediately under 
the window, and beyond were labyrinths of flowering 
shrubs, with such a bush of honeysuckle as I scarcely 
remember to have seen anywhere. Then there were 
beds of raspberries, gooseberries, and currants, 
espaliered walks, ample kitchen garden, walls and 
palings laden with fruit, grass and gravel-walks, 
a honeysuckle arbour, and an open-seated summer- 
house ; flourishing standard fruit-trees, and no end of 
flowers and rustic garden seats—all this world of 
vernal beauty to be enjoyed by only stepping into 
it, won my mother’s heart in this first springtide out 
of London, and the country retained its hold on her 
affections to the last... .. 

‘“« Here our habits, and, to some degree, our tastes, 
were formed, and here began our education. In that 
little back parlour were taught the formal rudiments, 
and in the garden and elsewhere, constantly under 
the eye of our parents, we fell in with more than is 
always included in the catalogue of school learning at 
so much per quarter. Books were a staple com- 
modity in the house. From my mother’s habit of 
reading aloud at breakfast and at tea, we were always 
picking up something; to every conversation we 
were auditors, and, I think, quiet ones, for having no 
nursery, the parlour would have been intolerable 
otherwise.” 


Thus their education began—irregular in a 
certain sense, yet really methodic and calcu- 
lated to develop the higher nature. It is 
not, however, without its suggestive touch 
of oddity and formal exactitude, to find the 
father teaching his childrén—his girls even— 
the science of fortification, in order that they 
might understand warfare! In this, though 
by «an extreme instance here, he anticipates 
so far the later educational revolt against the 
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preference for dead lore and language, in favour 
of practical living interests and actual scientific 
fact. The father was religious, but there was no 
gloom in the household ; and Sunday, though 
strictly kept, was the least gloomy ofall. Only 
picture the little Ann up and off with her 
father at seven o’clock on a winter’s morning, 
to the early prayer-meeting,—“ to be out of the 
way during early duties at home,” as she 
concludes. Even before she was ten she had 
begun to invent little stories and to string 
her thoughts together in metre, falling back 
on her small savings to purchase foolscap 
paper from Mr. Meeking for this purpose. 
The little trips which the children had with 
their father in the queer Suffolk quarter-cart, 
or when he went sketching and pointed out 
to them the beauties of nature, were in them- 
selves valuable lessons, for which mere school- 
training could hardly have made up. So early 
as Ann’s twelfth year, religious impressions 
had been made, and though she regrets their 
fugitive character, there can be no doubt that 
results remained. 

Though her father had now plenty of com- 
missions—the pictures at Mr. Taylor’s being 
the “ Lions of Lavenham ”—no provision had 
been made for the future of the family, a 
point which could not but be painfully re- 
flected upon when he was struck down by 
illness and lay for five or six months—which 
had the effect of rendering needful some little 
aid from the sisters, more especially as there 
were now eight in all of afamily. Before they 
had quite done with dolls, they doubtless were 
often helpful in small ways in the work-room, 
and all gave promise of a peaceful continuance 
of this life, when suddenly changes came which 
determined a removal. The congregation at 
Lavenham, in which Mr. Taylor had been for 
years a deacon, and accustomed to preach in 
Mr. Hickman’s absence, had to part with that 
pastor. Differences arose which ended in 
Mr. Taylor receiving a call from the church 
in Colchester, which he accepted; it being 
by no means an unknown thing then for the 
Congregational churches to call a layman. 
Thither he and his family removed in 1796. 

This was a marked change—from a rural 
village to a garrison town. But speedily the 
house bore marks of the hand of its new 
inhabitant, many friends sprang up, the 
country round was beautiful, Mr. Taylor’s 
ministry was successful, and the family soon 
settled down. Engraving occupied the father 
in the time not devoted to preaching and visit- 
ing; and the two girls were now in a sense 
permanently apprenticed to the art, though, 
unfortunately, the demand for engravings was 











already declining, only to decline more and 
more. Very striking is the picture which Ann 
has given us of their style of life at this time :— 

‘Our many ‘callers’ in after years never thought 
of finding us ‘in the parlour,’ like other young ladies, 
but regularly turned into a back yard from the street, 
ascended the short flight of brick stairs, and placed | 
themselves each on some wooden stool beside Jane 
and myself, watching what they were sometimes 
pleased to call our ‘elegant art.’ I must say we were 
never ashamed of it, and why need we have been? 
We had, I might almost say, the honour of stepping 
first on a line now regarded as nearly the one thing 
to be accomplished, the respectable, remunerative, 
appropriate employment of young women. - It was 
not the prevision of such a course by which we were 
led, but happy domestic circumstances brought us 
into it, and thankful should I be if opportunities such 
as we enjoyed were more generally available. .... 

‘Doubtless we were sometimes weary (I have 
heard of people weary of doing nothing), and some- 
times should have preferred a favourite employment 
of our own just then in hand ; or, with a zest the un- 
employed cannot feel, should have enjoyed a holiday; 
but, nevertheless, the life in that ‘shabby old room’ 
was a happy one; andif Jane did at times dislike the 
monotony, it never reached habitual weariness. For 
myself, what I have said I have said, and that most 
truly. Nay, the time has been when I have risen in 
the morning with exhilaration to put on the brown 
holland bib and apron, with sleeves to match, in pre- 
paration for two or three days of ‘biting,’ this not 
very charming employment frequently falling to my 
oe 

‘An engraving after Ostade, the interior of a 
Dutch kitchen, was etched by me, and covered almost 
entirely with work, but in biting the ground blew up 
largely, and it was my business for three months 
afterwards to sit at the patient repair of it, speck by 
speck. I should not wonder if, during this time, I 
did feel ‘ abundantly weary.’ ” 


And this somewhat peculiar form of occu- 
pation for the girls of the household rendered 
necessary special arrangements for the do- 
mestic work which was thus effected :— 

“‘In order that my mother might enjoy the assist- 
ance she needed, as well as that we might become 
sufficiently domestic in our acquirements, we took 
our places at the work-table only in alternate weeks ; 
the one employed in the work-room being known as 
‘ Supra,’ and the other as ‘Infra.’ To ‘Infra’ below 
stairs belonged, fro ¢em., numerous domestic duties, 
from essays in cookery, to washing and getting up the 
fine linens ; so that the assistance we could render in 
needlework was really very small, and a heavy burden 
was still left on my dear industrious mother.” 

Ann confesses to having scribbled a good 
deal up to this time. Now the way was 
about to open for the sisters to turn their 
gift to practical account—a thing that was 
perhaps aided by their father’s determination 
that each of them should have a small separate 
room, convinced as he was that “neither 
mental improvement nor personal piety can 
be expected to flourish where numbers are 
crowded into one room.” In connection 
with some of their young neighbours they 
formed a society called the “ Umbelliferous 
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Society,” for the purpose of improving their! am not’ sure-but that more is‘really enjoyed 


_style of writing. Onginal papers: were read | by those: who; like us: at: that time;. live: in- 


.and criticized at the monthly meetings; and the constant’ exercise-of contrivance, than by 
‘no: doubt’ the’ experience thus gained made | those: who have only to ask-and have.” 
; Ann: Taylor the more confident when she} The success with “The  Minor'’s: Pocket- 
‘chanced. to. see a. copy- of “The Minor’s| Book” had led Ann Taylor to: make herself 
Poeket:Book,” that’ she might legitimately! known’ to Messrs. Darton and: Harvey, the 
aim’ at” such’ small ‘literary honour as-success:| publishers ; and to solicit some of the en- 
‘in it implied. She accordingly sent her con- | graving work for the: little books which they 
tribution; signed “‘Juvenilia,” which was duly | published: This:was supplied;.and not only 
printed: Next’ year, again,.she contributed, so, but a request was urged for more “ easy 
’ under the*signatare of “ Clara,” and’with more | poetry for young children ;” the publishers 
success, though ¢Ais probably would not have | adding, ‘‘ What would be most likely. to please 
,made:Mr. Taylor decline an offer for Ann to. little minds: must be well known to those 
goas governess in an intelligent Suffolkfamily. who» have writtem such: pieces as we have 
Indeed both he andhis wife had warned their: already seen.” Ont of these pieces-grew the 
daughters against authorship. The state of | first volume of “ Poetry for Infant Minds.;” 
. engraving.had become worse and worse. The.) and while the-days'were spent in engraving, 
Taylors, however, were always busy. “Itwould | or in attending; by-turns, to-the work. of the 
be difficult; indeed;” writes Ann,‘ to'say which | house, the sisters’ evenings were spent in walks 
was the scarcest article with us, money, time, | abroad’ or in composition, while the early 
or skill. About this time Jane and I began | morning hours were also often devoted to the 
the: arduous: experiment’ of making our own same pleasant exercise. Having thus traced 
dresses: We managed as well as we could, | the early career of the Taylors, we shall try 
and cut: and contrived till a dress came'out | next month to outline their later: efforts, and 
ofit.. It has always been a pleasure to me | trace the influence they wielded for.good. 
to-contrive, so as ‘ to make things do,’ and-I | Bi. CONDER: GRAY. 








THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


NARROW, and hard to find, the way. ; Man's Life Thon; lacking Thee, man’s heart 

™ That leads-to:life:eternal’s land; Doth languish, all his powers are dead; 
My soul, in fear lest’she:should:stray, As, if the orb of day depart, 

Seeks one to guide her by the hand: The flower her borrow'd bloom doth shed :— 
I grope, in darkness and distress :— Thine absence doth my-soul depress : 


né on me, Sun of Righteousness ! Shine.on.me,;, Sun of Righteousness | 


| 
The dull cold dial basks in noon; | The-Father is withdrawn from:sight ; 

But stores not the sun’s: genial heat’: | No-man hath seen.the Father’s face : 
Lavish’d those beams;—a bootless: boon ; His Image Thou, the true world’s Light; 

Their glow-no throbs responsive greet :— Thow full of truth, Thou full of grace’: 
Though’ dull and‘cold my heart no'less, Thou deign’st the darkest dell to bless; 
Shine‘on:me, Sun of Righteousness ! | Shine on-me, Sun of Righteeusness-! 

JOHN HOSKYNS. ABRAHALL. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. LIVINGSTONE AND THE 
ZAMBESI: 


| them been less:successfully managed. than it 
: | was, every succeeding traveller would have 
* these villages:of the Shire Valley,through. had more. or less trouble in: ascending the 
_ which we passed, we found the peoplecivil.. Shire Valley. But their. confidence. having 
It-is: true they turned: out’ armed. to oppose | been won by. the peaceable and equitable 
Dr. Livingstone’s first’ passage up the river..| dealings of the expedition, no opposition 
But as» a rule, when they are not hopelessly.! was. now. offered. to white.men; and the 
corrupted. by the coast. slave-trade, they are | people were willing to.selk whatever they pos- 
not the greedy. bloodthirsty beings they are sessed— froma few eggs,.a pot of beer, a 
often-supposed'to be. By prudence and just. few dried fish, a bundle of dried elephant’s 
dealing they can generally. be conciliated.| flesh, easily mistaken for a. bundle of dried 
Had. Dr: Livingstone’s. first acquaintance with | wood, to:a cotton loom ora small canoe. I fear 


Vill.—-KULUBVE AND DAMARASEKA’S. 
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also-it must be: added there would: have been 
no great: difficulty im buying a dozen human 
beings if you had-wished such merchandise. 

On: the: evening: of July. 23rd; we- arrived 
at: Kulubve, sometimes called. the- Rice Vil- 
lage, from. the-quantities of-rice- produced on 
a- flat island in the stream. The: village 
was superior to-mest. Its population; how- 
ever, was not. probably. more- than. four or 
five-hundred. The: people seemed rather of a 
better sort than those.about them, and are said 
to have come from.the delta .of the-Zambesi. 
There were considerable. gardens. of maize, 
tobacco, sesamum, ground nuts, and a variety 
of beans. of different colours, Within the 
village were- many: dovecots raised on poles, 
exactly similar-to those in English farm-yards, 
and they gave a pleasant home-like look to 
theplace. Children ramabout fat and hearty 
andi fall of glee: Tlie: number of women 
alsa» who» were. profiisely; but not: pleasingly 
decorated) showed: thatsome amount of rude 
wealth;.andiofithe:léisure that wealth always 
brings; was: enjoyed by the industrious folks 
of Kulubve:. As aiproofof the higher state of 
things; the: ternitilé lip-ring was scarcely: to be 
seen. Butcarmletssof. various kinds, bracelets 
of wire: andi brass;, anklets. of the same in 
number too» manyy to be counted, and too 
heavy fomthe-elegance-of; the gait; and ela- 
borate: coiffires:that:must:have taken days to 
perféeet, with abundanae: of oil to render the 
hairrand skin smeottand glistening, were in 
common. use:. ‘ities people were: extremely, 
ciwl; gaveussa goodiliutito sleepin, and fon 
one: night: om myy fitst: journey off nearly a. 
month) [slumtierediunderaroof. 

Ti amm sorry, to» finish this: short sketch of 


Kultbve-and its: peoplebyadding-that heard: 


it was.afterwards. completely destroyed 

Many pleasant and prosperous villages in 
Africa, which would in process of time, and 
with a more settled state of the country, grow 
ta large towns; arethus yearly swept away. No 
sooner: do they: become rich and populous, 
than down come some of those carrion kites 
of the detestable-slave traffic, to carry off part 
of the strength of the village, by fair exchange 
as they reckon it, orto shoot and plunder and 
drag away-into captivity as many of the hap- 
less inhabitants.as:have not escaped by. flight 
or death. Or-some tribal war rolls over the 
country and takes the prosperous village in 
its. course, and leaves. nothing but blackened 
ruins: behind. This effect I saw: in a few 
weeks further on in the interior of the 
country. 

Above Kulubve the country became more 
varied, and the little hamlets more frequent. 





As the canoe came slowly up windings of the 
river, I spent part of each day in travelling 
on-foot:-through the villages. At. the sight of 
a white man in shirt-sleeves, and with an old 
green silk: umbrella over his- head,. striding 
along: the- bank, the. women, started off 
affrighted, and the children screamed in 
terror and clung to their mothers. The men 
—the older ones especially—were not so shy. 
And. one day, having missed my. road and 
found. myself:at some-distance from the river, 
I was: amused at the-ease-and friendly 2on- 
chalance of an old man of whom I inquired 
“ the- way to the. water.” He would have 
liked very-much, I thought, if I. would have 
sat down and had a friendly talk with him 
on things-in general ! 

On Saturday morning, July 26th, after 
breakfast I went to visit an.old: chief witha 
verys singular: name. It: had: been raining 
slightlyvall the morning, Through the wet 
grass:we went off to see Damarasekas. The 
word. is: said: to. mean, “I have: ddne: with 
life; I: am: tired: of it.”” Hie: mustr have got 
this:name:early, but: it would, noweapply, not 
inaptly; as he was. a very: old’ mam. The 
strangest possible: fancies. are expressedi in 
African names; 

Damaraseka's village-contained aboutisix:or 
seven hundred people. Andimany ofithediuts 
were raised: on wooden, platforms: to,protect 
their inhabitants from the-damp).orprobably 
from inundations. Wecould'notisee:the-old 
man without a:little- preparation; and! we:had 
towait. Atelength we were informed we-might 
go into the lut,and therewe found “Tanndone 


with life!” sitting on a clay bench: covered 


with mats, with: two, or three of:hissheadimen 
about him. He:had.an. expressiomafigneater 
intelligence: than. is; commonly; tle: rule. 
After a little talk about the object of English- 
men in the country, and what he could not 
understand—the. objects of missionaries— 
about which I was most anxious to talk 
through. Job, though little satisfactory pro- 
gress was made—we rose to come away. 

He would not let. us go without a goat. 
This, however, we refused to take, but took 
a few. fowls as being of less value, and also 
as our own present of cloth was but small. 
There is a certain real and true kindness 
among these poor people, if you go among 
them.with unselfish and peaceful ends. If 
they turn out rude and savage, and ready 
to fight, when they. find you come among 
them. on the worst of errands, or that you 
are not remarkably peaceful and fair in 
your dealings, there is nothing to be greatly 
surprised at. 
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IX.—BISHOP MACKENZIE’S GRAVE. 


On Saturday evening,—the same day,—we 
arrived opposite the island of Malo. Next 
morning the sun was full an hour above the 
horizon before I awoke. The air was de- 
lightfully cool and fresh ; and the spot where 
we had camped among high and tropical 
underwood or jungle was very beautiful. On 
the opposite side of the river the hills lay in 
the clear light, the deep gorges forming broad 
shadows in the great picture of hill and valley 
and river. 

Despite all this beauty and freshness, 
I felt depressed. The associations of the 
place had something to do with this. I 
locked over to the small island, round which 
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the deuning river was ouuty flowing, and 
thought of all the generous hopes and un- 
selfish projects that had suddenly decayed in 
one of the huts of that littlevillage. Determina- 
tion, patience, and the inspiration of Christian 
faith and hope will overcome many diffi- 
culties ; but the thought of this fatal fever 
ever dogging one’s steps and weakening one’s 
will, tends to make one gloomy and restless. 
At such times there is but one relief. I went 
away back among the jungle, and in silence 
breathed my troubles into the ear of Him 
who bids us cast our difficulties upon Him, 
and who assures us He cares for us. And 
explain it by whatever philosophy we may, 
this at least is certain, that whether our 
prayers are answered as we expect, or not, 


Bishop Mackenzie’s Grave. 


the effect is always to calm the mind and 
restore it to a quiet confidence. 

After breakfast we set up our usual tem- 
porary erection of green reeds and branches 
to protect us during the day from the sun, 
and had our morning Sabbath service to- 
gether. « We knew that we were in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bishop Mackenzie’s grave, and 
were anxious to discover its exact spot. 
None of the mission party as yet knew where 
their leader was buried, as the only one 
who did know, died on his return to the 
station. 
only resulted in a declaration of general 
ignorance of the spot. Every one knew 
where it was, but not for love or calico 
would any one venture to show us the place. 


All our inquiries among the people | 
| proposed we should not distress them fur- 


Their fears were stronger than their desire of 
gain ; and this reluctance arose from one of 
the customs of the country, which makes the 
inhabitants of a village or neighbourhood 
responsible for the death of a stranger. They 
were afraid in the present case we had come 
to hold a menando or get up a quarrel on 
account of the death of the white man. 
Three hours were spent in the vain at- 
tempt to get a man bold enough to run the 
risk; and the reluctance became so great 
that Scudamore, to whose gentle spirit any- 
thing like compulsion was utterly repugnant, 


ther. I did not like the idea of being balked 


| in our object, all the more, as we were within 


| a few hundred yards of the spot, and also as 
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a new idea would be left in the village if we 
could gain our end, and yet show them we 
could go away peacefully without any quarrel 
as a wind-up to the day’s proceedings. 

We resolved to proceed to the village, and 
accordingly the canoe was unmoored, and we 
shot across the river to the island. We in- 
quired for the place, and said we must find 
it. The first answer was, that the men who 
knew it were away on the hills, and would not 
be back till night. Finally, after an hour’s per- 
suasion one little man was found bold enough 
to venture on the enterprise. When he came 
to stepping into the canoe, his courage 
seemed to falter. To keep it up to safety 
point, I doubled the payment at the moment, 
and he entered the canoe and sat down. 

We dropped down the stream and turned 
up behind the island, and were soon at the 
spot, in a beautiful bend of the river. Every- 
thing was quiet enough, and the only signs 
of life we encountered was one large old 
crocodile, who lay basking on the bank when 
we landed, and civilly slipped into the water 
out of the way as we drew near. 

We followed our guide, who cut a path 
through a piece of dense jungle with an axe, 
and at a little distance from the river he 
suddenly stopped, and bending down among 
a mass of reeds and underwood, said, 
Kuno ! (“ Here !”) 

I thought he was deceiving us, for on look- 
ing down I could see no signs of a grave, or 
of a small wooden cross said to have been 
erected over the place. But on going in 
there was no longer any doubt. There was 
a bared place and a little cross two feet high 
hid by luxuriant creepers twelve to fourteen 
feet in height. And there, without doubt, 
in a real leafy sepulchre of matted jungle fes- 
tooned by flowering plants, and surrounded 
by gigantic trees, after a short and active life, 
Bishop Mackenzie had found a final resting- 
place. The last time I had seen him was on 
the platform of the Music Hall in Edinburgh, 
when speaking in behalf of the Universities’ 
Mission. I turned and looked about the 
place where I stood. Since then a large 
cross has been erected on the spot, and the 
ground round about completely cleared. 

We lingered a little about the place, and 
then walked down towards the river, and 
returned to the island; and on the bank 
we found a wondering crowd, who had as- 
sembled to watch the fate of the daring indi- 
vidual who had run the risk of being shot 
or clubbed at the grave of the white man! 
Having returned safe and unmaimed, he be- 
came the hero of the hour. We landed our 





guide, and continued our journey round the 
island. When the excitement was over, the 
villagers returned to their employments—the 
women to their corn-pounding in the native 
mortars, and to their water-pots ; the men to 
ferrying over the produce of a maize field 
from the eastern side of the river. Nowhere, 
except at this place, have I seen such heaped- 
up canoe-loads of the white-husked creamy 
heads of this beautiful plant, so willing to yield 
abundant harvests wherever man’s industry 
and a fit climate give it a chance to grow. 

Having rounded the upper end of the 
island, we swept down with the current of the 
Shire just as the sunset was turning the waters 
of the river into purple; and at dark we 
clambered up the bank to our camp, glad 
to reach again our resting-place. A whole 
day had been consumed in effecting what 
might have been done in a couple of hours. 
The whole thing was intensely, African—the 
delay, the pretended ignorance, and the need- 
less fear. The grave had been also previously 
discovered by Captain Wilson after an equal 
amount of trouble, but by a somewhat 
different method. 

The subject of instruction with the men at 
night when they had assembled round the fire 
was the Resurrection, as naturally suggested 
by the events of the day. On-no occasion 
do I remember to have seen them listen with 
so much attention. It was a new idea to 
them that the dead Englishman buried on 
the other side of the island would rise again 
—that they also would rise, and that all the 
men who had ever lived on earth would ‘be 
gathered into one great crowd. 
silence and the searching looks into each 
other’s faces, I perceived how deep was the 
impression that had been made.. On ques- 
tioning them I found also that, though their 
ideas were dim as to detail, there was a pretty 
clear conviction that a bad life was a very bad 
thing, and likely, if there was a future, to 
bring bad consequences; and also that a 
difference must somehow be made between 
the man who had led a bad life and he who 
had tried to lead a good one. 

The next three days were occupied in 
passing through the Elephant Marsh, similar 
to the Morumbala Marsh, and so called 
from the number of elephants which live in 
its safe retreats. It became necessary for 
Scudamore, who had a light canoe, to push 
on. He had a mail on board, for we speak 
in that dignified way of a canvas bag of 
letters in that part of the world. I accord- 
ingly pursued my journey alone. The upper 
end of the Elephant Marsh is marked by a 
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long belt of palmyra: palms; stretching in a 
semicircle for about’ twelve or fifteen miles. 
Immediately above the palmyras the country 
began to improve. Reeds gave place to 
grass-and variousscrubby bushes ; and finally 
to large trees—wild* date palms, long lines of 
bananas, and frequent villages. The people 
were gathering their maize from: their little 
fields; some were burning old stubbles, and 
others employed at various out-door tasks ; 
and’ there was an: air of enlivening activity 
very pleasing; almost exhilarating after the 
reedy monotony: of the marsh. Next day 
the country still’ continued to look more cul- 
tivated, and ‘at night, after searching with my. 
glass a mile or two a-head, we camped beside 
some wild date palms, and close by a small 
cotton garden, the bushes of which were 
coming: into bloom. I pulled and dried two 
or three of ‘the best specimens of the plant, 
and these, by-a.singular chance, are now with 
some results of. occasional botanizing in the 
collection: which belongs to the nation—in 
the British Museum, that famous repository 
of things rare and curious from all parts of 
the world. 

The: .sight of cultivation is. everywhere 
pleasant, but how: pleasant for the eyes to 
behold in the wilds of Africa! I walked 
round and’ round, and through that little 
garden of flowering cotton-bushes with great 
pleasure. The night was cool and pleasant, 


and the place agreeable, and I did not retire: 


very-early. During the night I had a singular 
adventure arising from a grass fire. 

About noon, on the rst of August, I 
arrived at the village of Mankokwe. Hewas 
one-of the chief men on the river. His village 
was a short distance from the bank, among 
fine trees, and although not large was im- 
portant, as that sort of importance goes in 
Africa. Itwas like most old villages : it had a 
decayed; dusty, and'worn look about it: There 
were not more than: one hundred huts: in 
all, most of them with a dome-shaped roof 
all built of wood, grass:and weeds. 

His own house was in a sort of compound, 
surrounded by a reed fence high enough to 
prevent any one looking over. 

IT’ went on to the gate; and was bidden 
wait: I was kept a long time, and was sitting 
on the ground resting against the fence, when 
Mankokwe himself-appeared before his hut. 
He was'a man rather over middle age, with 
a slight beard, heavy grey moustache, 
large eyes, and an expression of determina- 
tion and cunning—the latter indicated by a 
peculiar furtive glance. He seemed at first 
dreadfully suspicious; but I found it best to 





be-witly him as with all the others, frank: and: 


open. I’ had: also come quiteunarmed, and 
after’a little he relaxed and. became: friendly: 

We sat down: on a mat which a:slave had 
spread under-a tree. I them called on: one 
of my mem to explain: at- length for: what: I 
had come; that I was an: Englishman anda 
missionary, travelling through the country; 
that’I had not come:to trade:or buy ivory or 
cotton; that just now I. wanted. only:a:few 
provisions, some goats, fowls, flour of maize, 
and so: on;. according to: the directions: I 
usually gave in similar positions: This.was 
translated as to its facts with perfect: fidelity, 
so far as I could discover; with the exception 
of' one word'; but: the addition of that one 
word will give the: reader am impression 
of the social state of the country: The 
single word was: antw, plural of mmuntu, a: 
man. So that here was this'simple son of.the 
soil, who acted as interpreter, and knew 
what the-customs of the country: were better 
than I did, explaining: in:a quiet: way that-L 
was nota slave-dealer! He probably knew 


that Mankokwe would:not* believe: lL had:not: 


come to doa little business im that-way; unless 
he was distinctly assured to the contrary. 

Mankokwe having slowly apprehended this 
idea, he promised to give me some provisions ; 
and:I afterwards made a present of a: good 
many brilliant Malay handkerchiefs to some 
small children, of whom there were: numbers 
in the compound: The: meal I wanted had 
to: be ground; and while this:operation was 
going on I asked about his people; the lip: 
ring, and I gave him some-further ideas:as to 
the: objects of Englishmen in the: country. 
After this, we took a short: walk: outside: the 
village; and he: pointed out. to.me:the extent 
of his territory as bounded by: some: very 
distant hills to the: west: This: district: he 
did not make: any: less: than: it: really: was. 
Nominally, he has:considerable-influence ; in 
reality; possibly not: very much. 

When he first appeared, I was sitting 
making’an entry of something that struck: me 
about the shape of the: houses:ima small _note- 
book: This book excited his attention,.and 
he: became very anxious to write-also.. I gave 
him the book, and asked him to: write: his 
name in it; and: he produced). certainly, a 
most wonderful assemblage of strokes, I then 
wrote his name in good: large halftext; and: 
showed it to him. He would try that also! 
He did not succeed; however, in making: any- 
thing that. could; whatever way: you turned 
it, bear the slightest resemblance to the word 
Mankokwe. This failing, I bid: him try again ; 
and, giving him some assistance, he managed 
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to produce something which bore a rough of African huts, tenanted by Englishmen, 
resemblance to his name, of which thisis, so | I recetved a most hearty welcome. 
far, an improved fac-simile. | * ° ® . * 
These papers have now come to an end so 
far as their publication in this magazine is 
concerned. A few fragments only have been 
| offered to the reader. They relate to: some 
| missionary wanderings of’ fully thirteem years 
ago, and: the reader may be disposed:to: ask 
| what’ practical. result has: come-out of: them, 
or what end is proposed by their publication 
now. We: shall offer our readers: a result 
which, it is to’ be hoped; with call. forth their: 
| sympathies, their prayers, and their: material 
| aid. To these sketches: they PRacticaL 
This: litte: incident will probably convey Epmocug 1s LivincsrontA, or the establish- 
to’ some of: my readers: the’ impressiom that | ment. of a mission on the>shores of Lake 
the:whole thing-was a childish performance ;| Nyassa, as the most worthy-and useful me- 
and some-will say that‘ the Christian child is | morial of Livingstone, and: as: the means) of 
better than the grey-barbarian.” No doubt, | introducing the light of the glorious Gospel 











‘but just because he: is: a Christian child: | into a region whose: darkness: has-remained 


Simply that, and:nothing more. Through the unbroken: for thousands of years. Imaddi- 
whole affair of my guiding, over a sheet of) tiom to the: ordinary evangelistic and. edu- 
paper, the wrinkled bony fist of that old’| cational. work, this: mission: will: include. in- 
African, whose misfortune it was to have} dustrial efforts to teach the: arts:of civilised 
been born in a land of darkness instead | life:to the native people: Suchamnrinstitution, 
of in a land of- Christiam light, let not my | if gradually and steadily~ developed). would 
reader think. there: was’ anything: childish in| extend and consolidate into a mative town, 
the: old: man’s: manner. Grave as: a’ judge,| and’ might become at some: future: day a 
andvearnest*as am artist’at’a difficult work, he | centre of civilisation and: good’ government, 
looked: with: breathless satisfaction. and amaze- | and:ever now would speedily. become one of 
ment at the: wonderful scrawl when: it was | the: most effective cheeks: to: the: slave-trade, 
finished:: To-hinnit:probably had the nature | by cutting off the supply-in its owm home: 
and value of a.charm, Atvany rate, he-recog- | It would certainly prove more effective, after 
mised’ im thes new art a mew power; and | a little time, than: the maintenance of-one:or 
after’ considering: a moment, he asked for a} even of*several ships of waron the coast. 
pencil:and:a book. I’said: I had none with| In a few: weeks: it: is: hoped: a compact 
me,. but would send them from the canoe. | party; under an: experienced: leader; will: be 
This did not satisfy him ; and to make certain,| on their way to establish LivINGsTonta. 
I suppose, he politely offered to walk down The enterprise is one both difficult and 
with me to the landing-place, though it was-| perilous But nothing great in Africa or else- 
nearly a mile off. Arrived there, I gave him:| where was ever done but in contempt of 
a Keswick pencil, and some’sheets:of fools-| danger. No great expenditure is proposed 
cap folded up in the shape of a small. book, | at first. Cautious advances into the coun- 
and Mankokwe and I for the time parted.| try, careful selection of the spot, and the 
I was sorry to’ part with him, leaving establishment of communication; and: also 
him-in his-darkness—so dense and hopeless. | the gaining of the confidence of. the natives, 
He went back to his village, and'I continued.) will be work enough for the first. year-or two, 
my: journey: alone up the river. The country-| If God grant his: blessing, “there- is no 
still continued. to: improve—the banks. were | calculating. whereunto. the enterprise might 
getting more beautiful, and the long lines of | reach.. Were any sort. of genuine. success 
bananas more-abundant.. Next day at noon’| won: in. connection with it—and_it-would be 
I arrived: at: the: temporary: station. of the/ disloyalty to truthand right to:doubt the cer- 
Universities: Mission. Horace Waller, my | tainty. of its. ultimate attainment—then it 
friend, and since then better known as the | ought. to grow and. expand, diffusing itself 
editor of “ Livingstone’s Last Journals,’ came | like leaven, reproducing itself like seed, and 
rushing down the steep bank ; and from him | leading on.to.great and.momentous issues.” 
and the other dwellers: in-that little village JAMES. STEWART. 
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FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 
VI. 


“To what purpose is this waste? It might have been given to 
the poor.”—Martr. xxvi. 8. 


“eae Bible is such a friend to the poor, such 
an enemy of luxury, prodigality,and mere 
bodily gratification, that it seems an unnatural 
thing to have, even in appearance, Judas 
taking the side of the poor, and Christ stand- 
ing in their way. But the position of the 
parties has a deep truth underlying it. Judas 
the thief takes the side of poverty that he may 
plunder it, and Christ, who became poor that 
He might make many rich, teaches that there 
are more ways of doing good than alms- 
giving. All heavenly charity is not to be 
bound up in bags of flour. ‘Not that he 
cared for the poor,” is the truth about the 
one; “because He cared for the poor,” is 
the motive of the other. Try to measure the 
amount of bread which would have been pro- 
vided by the three hundred pence, with the 
fragrance that has exhaled from this woman’s 
deed into millions of weary hearts and abject 
homes among the poorest of the poor. And 
so the Saviour who had compassion on the 
famishing multitude, and fed the five thou- 
sand, casts also the shield of his defence over 
the heart with its perfume, over grace and 
beauty of thought and feeling, against the hard 
utilitarianism of a materialistic economy. 
And the form which God has given to the 
world we live in is in harmony with this 
judgment. The earth is not constructed on 
the principle of producing so much food for 
man’s bodily wants. It has its corn-fields, but 





it has also its wild flowers on hill and moor- 
land to give us the sense of a touching and 
simple beauty; it has its precipices, and 
wastes, and seas to inspire us with a feeling 
of the sublime and infinite. The utilitarian 
looking on this side of things may say, and 
has said, “To what purpose is this waste? 
It might have been given to the poor.” But 
the world was made by One who had in view 
not merely the physical wants of man, but his 
intellectual and spiritual nature, but who has 
constructed his dwelling-place so as to train 
that nature above the animal and earthly. 
The golden glory of the furze that brought 
tears to the eyes of Linnzus is as true a gift 
of God as the joy of the harvest, and it is a 
most Christian endeavour to make the poor 
partakers of both. ‘There is a “life which is 
more than meat,” and herein lies part of the 
significance of this incident in the house of 
Bethany. 





The Old Testament, as well as the New, 
is, when it is rightly understood, for all time. 
It contains a long extended march of advanc- 
ing truths at different points, which even 
Christian men may still be found searching for. 
They are the greater who have grasped the latest 
development, but the greatest are those who 
have passed intelligently along the whole line 
and who see it bearing on that development ; 
as those scholars are most mature who have 
gone through all the subordinate classes. 

JOHN KER. 





THE BEATITUDE OF MILETUS. 
A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
By THE DEAN OF CHESTER. 


“ Ye ought to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.” —AcTs xx. 35. 


a has been thought, I believe, by some 
commentators, that this saying attributed 
by St. Paul to our Saviour—‘“ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive ”—is a sum- 
mary of that teaching of our Lord concerning 
charity and generosity, which is recorded at 
large by the Evangelists, that the Apostle 
here contracts and consolidates in one sen- 
tence that which is diffused through the four 
Gospels. 

Such a view is, however, quite inconsistent 
with any close and careful reading of the 
passage before us. 





There is, in the first place, a compactness 
and rounded completeness in the saying, 
which shows that it was one of our Lord’s 
proverbial sentences. The manner and place, 
too, of its quotation should be well marked. 
It comes at the end of the address to the 
Elders at Miletus with great rhetorical and 
argumentative power. After this quotation 
there was nothing more to be said. From 
such words as these there is no appeal. . 

But, further, this sentence is introduced by 
the word “remember.” This was not the 


.first time the Ephesian Elders had heard 
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these ennobling, heart-searching words. It 
was appointed to be a familiar Christian pro- 
verb,* and beginning then to be such with 
them, as it ought now to be with us. Every 
society has its proverbs: and why not the 
Christian Church? Let me add, with rever- 
ence, that we have in this saying, unequivo- 
cally, the style and manner of the Lord. He 
tells us who is “ blessed.” We have here, in 
fact, a beatitude, added to those which we 
read in the Sermon on the Mount.t 

No. This is a distinct saying of Christ, 
not recorded by any of the Evangelists in the 
Gospels. It is a tradition, in a sense of the 
word of which we need not be at all afraid. 
It is a tradition, like the Bible itself, the best 
of all traditions, Divine and immutable. St. 
John writes, at the close of his Gospel, before 
his pen ceases from its sacred task, ‘‘ There 
are also many other things which Jesus did, 
the which, if they should be written every one, 
I suppose that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written.” t 
And as with the things which Jesus did, so 
with the words which Jesus spoke. A sense 
of craving comes over the mind when we 
think of the multitudes of His sayings on 
earth which have been lost; though, indeed, 
I cannot believe that any word of His, 
spoken once in Palestine, though unrecorded, 
is really lost. In the world to come we shall 
probably know something of the harvest re- 


| sulting from this hidden seed. Meantime 


this saying has been saved to us, and is here 
ready for present use. Like a flower from 
the early Gospel-time, floating down the 
stream of Church-life, it has been caught by 
an Apostle’s hand ; and, because caught by 
an Apostle’s hand, it is unfading, fragrant, 
and fresh now, as at first, and for ever. 

If, indeed, it were viewed as a summary of 
what Christ taught concerning charity and 
generosity, it would be a most correct sum- 
mary. It is true to His character. It breathes 
the very spirit of His instruction. It is just 
what we might have expected Him to say on 
many an occasion which we can easily ima- 
gine. In some discourse with His disciples, 
when they intreated Him to spare Himself, 
or in a rebuke of some hypocritical inquirer, 
whose heart was set on his own interest, we 
feel that such words would have been kindred 
to the opportunity and natural from His 





* This sermon is, in fact, one of a series of papers pre- 
paring for publication under the title of “‘ The Proverbs of the 
New Testament.” See for earlier parts of the series the 
Sunpay MaGazine for 1871, and Goop Worps for 1873. 

+ In connection with the subject of these papers it may be 
remarked that the Beatitudes are the most sacred of Chris- 
tian Proverbs. 

= John xxi. 25. 





lips. We know what He said on similar 
occasions, in justification of His own course 
or .in rebuke of the selfish, “My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent me.”* 
“Labour not for the meat which perisheth, 
but for that which endureth unto everlasting 
life.”+ At many such times the words 
quoted by St. Paul would have expressed the 
Saviour’s teaching. 

And He may have spoken them more than 
once. I imagine that several of the Gospel 
sayings, with which we are familiar, were 
uttered at different times. What was neces- 
sary for one set of hearers was not useless 
for another. And the same persons, too, re- 
quire the same truths reiterated. To Him 
“to speak the same things often is not 
grievous; and for us it is safe.”{ So He 
speaks to us in His Providence now, teach- 
ing us the same lesson again and again. So 
He doubtless spoke, when He was on earth, 
to His disciples and to the Jews. 

And, further, let us observe how the saying 
comes to us—we cannot say, increased in 
value ; for it is already priceless—but recom- 
mended to us and enforced by the Great 
Apostle. The manner of quoting it is unmis- 
takably St. Paul’s. ‘The Lord Jesus” is a 
designation which he uses elsewhere, full 
both of tenderness and of reverence. “ Zhe 
Lord Jesus, the same night in which He was 
betrayed, took bread, and likewise, after 
supper, the cup.”§ So here, “ Ye ought to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
He Himself said, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive.” 

There is great interest in the fact that the 
quotation comes to us through St. Paul. It 
would be somewhat less to us, as it appears 
to me, if it had come through St. Peter or 
St. John, St. James or St. Andrew. St. Paul’s 
case is more nearly like ourown. “ Blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” || Zzzs, oo, is a beatitude which 
is not found in the Sermon on the Mount. 
We are bound to observe ¢he manner in which 
we receive the beatitude, with which we are at 
present concerned. The jewel is the Lord’s, 
but the setting is St. Paul’s. How true of 
this is the description of a proverb, given by 
Solomon himself: “ A word fitly spoken is 
like apples of gold in pictures of silver !” 41 

Now it is often the case with proverbs 
that they have many sides. It belongs, in 





* John iv. 34. + John vi. 27. + Phil. iii. 1. 
1 Cor. xi, 23. See 2 Cor. iv. 10, and 1 Thess. ii. 15. 
|| John xx. 29. Besides being a beatitude, and because it 
is a beatitude, this saying, too, has a most sacred place 
among Christian proverbs. 
1 Prov. xxv. 11. 
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fact,:to the essence of a-good proverb, that it 
should be so. ‘The «wisdom and experience 
that are brought: by a good proverb into one 
focus ‘radiate outwards in many directions. 
This is ‘certainly the case with the proverbs 
of Christ: certainly the case with this. It 
touches human life and Christian life at every 
point. Let us look at it now on six sides. 
They can only be examined each one fora 
moment in :succession ; but at a glance on 
every one of these sides the truth ofthis 
sentence can be:read. 

(1.) Birst, the proverb is-true when. con- 
sidered inreference to:the production of happi- 
ness. It-would indeed:be true in respect of 
| blessedness, even if no happiness, in the 
| lower sense of the -word,were associated with 
\it. It would be more blessed to make the 
| world better, even’ if we ourselves were ‘to 
procure no happiness thereby ; nay, if we 
| were to suffer at every moment of our benefi- 
‘cence. It must be blessed for the servant to 
beas his Master. So the Master Himself says, 
“Blessed.are yeywhen-men persecute you, and 
shall say alfessaner of evil against you falsely, 
for my-sake.”* ‘Weare blessed then in doing 
good, even if we gain no reward ; but -we do 
| gain a great reward—“ Give,. and it shall be 
given to you,” says the Lord Himself. We 
are better off in this «world ‘than He «was. 
“Good measure, pressed down and ‘running 
over,” will-be the return into our bosom. + 

I am thinking at this moment of two-kinds 
of character,»which most men. can delineate 
from their own experience. 

The first is the case of one»who:possessed 
immense wealth. But his mind was always 
uneasy, his. face valways anxious. He was 
not without conscientious feelings regarding 
the use of his -property ; but he could not 
make up his mind-to give largely. And then 
death came ;and the wealth couldnot be taken 
into that other world ; or, if it could have been 
taken there,it-would there have been of no use. 
But it might have been very useful here ; .and 
one benefit:would ‘have been that if he had 
spent it in doing good, there would have 
been .a “reaction upon himself. How much 
happier he:would ‘have. been, if he: had found 
out-that it is “‘more blessed to. give than to 
receive 1” 

The other is the case of one far less wealthy, 
but ‘with wealth enough to provide a most 
natural invitation: to selfishness. But his life 
was laid-out -in —diffusing -happiness ; and 
there was. cheerfulness perpetually upon his 
face. And let it be added that he tried to 





make:others happy in-small things.as well-as 
great. ‘This, too, is included in ‘the Divine 
saying which is before us. -Let us not dwarf 
the proverbs of our Lord and Master -by 
limiting them to great occasions. -He,-too, 
made small things the occasion of diffusing 
happiness. He took young children ‘into 
His arms. He invited us to look with joy 
upon ‘the flowers. .By His example ‘He 
showed us how much meaning we are to see 
in the words which He spoke. 

(2.) But,secondly, as regards the formation 
of character it is “more blessed to-give than 
to receive.” The highest qualities of heart 
and life.can be acquired only through active 
exercise. .A man is not really unselfish 
unless he acts unselfishly. By giving we 
obtain the power of giving. Through 
practice we grow stronger. “Nature is full of 
parables to.teach us this. “Nothing is more 
full of character on this. earth wherein we live 
than is a river ; but itis by reason of its mo- 
tion that the river becomes beautiful and 
beneficent. The tree, .by »putting forth its 
leaves.in confident. profusion this year, grows 
firmer.and larger for next year. ‘The harvest 
suggests ‘to us still deeper analogies. ‘The 
dying .of the corn-seed «is set before us by 
our Lord Himself.as teaching us the law:and 
the result.of self-sacrifice. And how grandly 
the Apostle. Paul takes this.analogy from the 
r12th Psalm, and expands it in. his own exu- 
berant-Janguage ! “God is able to make all 
grace abound toward you ; that ye, always 
having.all sufficiency inall things, may abound 
to.every good work, as.it is written, He hath 
dispersed abroad; he hath .given to -the 
poor :'his power of beneficence {for this.is 
the meaning] endureth for ever. May. He that 
ministereth seed to the sower increase .the 
fruits of your beneficence, being enriched in 
everything to.all: bountifulness.” * 

It is most evidently true: that the condition 
of the giver is more desirable than that of 
the receiver. He furnishes proof of a:nobler 
disposition. -He shows that he has obtained 
a-victory over the world. -He shows that.he 
has learnt .to: put trust.m God. And in this 
free .giving ‘his character exhibits a resem- 
blance to God. Weak:as we are in ourselves, 
we may, through His fulness,.become strong 
for communicating,.and may thus be drawn 
into alikeness:‘to Him. It.must, therefore, 
be “more ~blessed ~to give than to-receive.” 
For, to linger still in‘the region of the beati- 
tudes,: we are told in the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount that.we thus become “ the children of 





* Matt. v. 11. + Luke.vi. 38. 








* 2 Cor. ix. 8—11. 
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our Father which ‘is in heaven: for He 
maketh His:sun ‘to ‘rise.on the evil and on 
the good,.and .sendeth rain on the just and 
on the unjust.”* 

(3.) And we are thus brought to a third 
aspect of this proverb of the Saviour quoted 
by St. Paul. ‘For “he exertion of influence 
“ giving ” is’ better than “receiving.” If we 
desire ‘to be great-and godlike by exercising 
a: power in the world for good, it must be by 
the diffusive force of our religion. 

Does:not our Lord-tell us this, in the same 
Sermon on the Mount, when He says, “ Ye 
are-the salt of the-earth: ye are the light of 
the world?” + And He says this zmmediately 
after the-beatitudes. The spirit of the beati- 
tudes is carried on into these sayings also. 
The Lord, teaching :to a mixed multitude 
that-itis “more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” ‘takes ‘first one of the most familiar 
substances of common life and uses it as a 
parable. .Sait seasons that which is insipid, 
and. preserves that which is corruptible. So 
the life of true Christians in the world gives 
spiritual -relish:to that which would otherwise 
be stale, blank,and unprofitable in the know- 
ledge, occupation, and ‘enjoyments of man- 
kind, and by so doing preserves society from 
the disintegration .and.corruption to which it 
tends. And then, turming to a still more 
essential element of comfort in domestic life, 
He illustrates the power and the happiness of 
a Christian by a comparison with Zight. The 
thoughts suggested to His hearers would be 
the communication of knowledge, the rectify- 
ing-of error, the dispelling of gloom. And if 
we can thus be the “ salt of the earth” and 
the “light of the world,” is not this.a blessed- 
ness far greater than any which belongs to 
the.mere recipient ? 

(4.) We. turn ‘now, -with apparent abrupt- 
ness, but really by a most natural transition, 
to.a:fourth side of our subject. For the sus- 
tentation.of church-work we rust keep well in 
mind the:principle that it is “more blessed 
to give than to receive.” We come here 
upon one of the great practical questions of 
the day. What I desire to urge is that true 
prosperity in the Church is secured by the 
perpetual habit of giving. And I am not 
here speaking simply of the giving of our 
money—but of our-service, of our-sympathy, 
of.our time, 

For-what indeed is ‘the Church of Christ, 
considered as‘a corporate body? It is a 
great co-operative society, in which and for 
which each member is appointed to give out 


that which he has to. give, and to:fmd happi- 
ness,-and to create happiness, in so.giving. 
This-is a:truth far:too much lost sight of, even 
now, in our own Church of:England. \We 
have many persons -antongst us «who think 
they.can.be quite.good.Christians, while: they 
are mere recipients of what is provided: for 
them by the operation.of old endowments— 
coming to the services, joining in the prayers, 
listening -to the .sermon—-but. not -giving..or 
working at .all on their own “part towards 
religious .ends—simply taking what comes 
down to'them from the past. But, «my .dear 
friends, it may be laid down asa certain truth 
that no one will receive any good to his ‘soul 
at. all in:the use of Christian ordinances, if-he 
is merely a recipient. For the securing of 
spiritual blessing there .must be life, and life 
will always show itself in some form of self- 
sacrifice, or some form of charitable exertion ; 
and_if nothing of this:kind comes forth from 
us, then: we do not speak the truth when-we 
say, “‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Chureh : 
I believe in the Communion of Saints,” 

(5.) Once more, ¢he vigour of missionary 
enterprise isan .expression and result of this 
principle. Christianity is, in its. very concep- 
tion, an aggressive and converting religion. 
If not this, itis nothing. For what purpose 
did.St. Paul travel from. place.to place? For 
what purpose was he here at Miletus now ? 
What manner of spirit did he long to infuse 
into the hearts of these Ephesian Elders? 
And what was his own “joy and crown of 
rejoicing ?” * Ever giving, in a. perpetually 
widening circle, this was his life, this was his 
blessedness. Who ever (under Christ). gave 
so much to the world as did St. Paul? And 
who ever received so little from it? ‘And 
whom can we name that has been more 
truly blessed than St. Paul? This is ‘the 
material of which Missionaries are made ; aad 
in proportion to our number of such mis- 
sionaries, at home and abroad, the Chure) is 
healthful and happy, with strength in her 
bulwarks and plenteousness in her palaces. 

(6.) And still once more, and finally, nis 
sacred proverb supplies to us a true standird 
and a high encouragement for the office of the 
Clergy. ‘This office could not be better le- 
scribed, in one of its most important aspets, 
than by saying that it consists in perpetal 
giving. Hence it must be an office fe- 
eminently “blessed.” 

There.is.a.danger now (and in.some fom 
this danger has always been-present) test he 
office of the Christian Clergy should be kld 





* Matt. v. 45. + Matt. v. 13, 14. 





* 1 Thess. ii. 19. 
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to consist rather in the discharge of mere func- 
tions than in a course of self-sacrifice. But let 
the true theory be maintained ; let there be a 
sincere consecration of self to the public good 
for Christ’s sake ; let the principle here quoted 
from his Lord by St. Paul at Miletus be 
borne in mind ; and it will be seen that (with 
all its difficulties, anxieties, and responsi- 
bilities) no position is so really happy. It is 
his very trade to doallthe good he can. The 
message he has perpetually to deliver is the 
message of a free gift. And as the purpose 
for which he is appointed is definite, so are 
his facilities always at hand. His life is one 
continued series of opportunities for the be- 
stowal of blessing, and, in bestowing it, for 
becoming doubly blessed. 

There may be young men in this congre- 
gation who are doubting what career for 
themselves is the best. The wisest policy 
at such a moment is to,put before them the 
highest standard. The words that I have 
just spoken may possibly, through the Divine 
power, sink into the hearts of such young 
men. ‘There is an anxious cry now for more 
Clergy. The battle, too, with evil grows 
larger and closer, and many good soldiers 
are dying all around us. I have just heard 
of the loss of one, quite unknown to fame, 
who, by loving sympathy and long-continued 
toil, won a marvellous influence over rough 
colliers in the north.* At such a crisis of 
struggle and of loss may we not hope that 
the persuasion will be most deeply felt of that 
living voice of exhortation which comes to 
us in the concluding beatitude of this pastoral 
charge at Miletus, “ It is more blessed to give 
than to receive ?”’ 

We have now accomplished our plan of 
glancing at six sides of this sacred sentence, 
as it has stood in its symmetry before us ; and 
or each of these sides we have easily read 
thet it is true, though on each in succession 
with a variety of meaning.t We have seen 
tha this proverb is true, when considered in 
reference to the production of happiness, that 
it s true likewise as regards the formation of 
chrracter, that it points out the right and 
sweessful method of exerting influence in the 
wald ; and that the observance of this rule 
is absolutely essential for the sustentation of 





*The Rev. W. Bell, Incumbent of Dukinfield,in the East 
of theshire. 

4The contrast of Christian and Heathen maxims may be 
illutrated by a Greek proverb quoted by Bengel, “‘ Fool- 
ishs the giver, happy the receiver.” 














Church-work, that it contains the secret of 
the vigour of Missionary enterprise, and that 
it supplies a true standard and a high en- 
couragement for the office of the Clergy. 

_ But, my friends, for the full realization of 
all this there must be in ourselves a true 
conversion. In the words on which we have 
been meditating there is a Divine inspiration, 
and the response to them on our part can 
only be given through the operation of the 
Divine Spirit within us. A man whose heart 
is not turned to God cannot be expected to 
understand this. Within the last few days 
we have been celebrating in the churches of 
our land, and in this church especially, the 
Conversion of St. Paul.* Let us remember, 
while our subject this evening is fresh in our 
minds, how this church bears pre-eminently 
the name of St. Paul,+ and let us make full 
use, for our own benefit, of the suggestions 
of the season. 

It was remarked at the outset that this 
precious saying of Christ is set before us in 
the framework of St. Paul’s words. Let us 
not forget, in concluding, that the precept 
comes to us set in the framework of Ais 
example. He is not afraid to present it in 
this connection himself. “ I,” by my example, 
“have showed you all things, how that so 
labouring ye ought to support the weak, and 
to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how He said, It is more blessed to give than 
to receive !” 

To follow Paul “as Paul followed Christ” 
is a Divine rule that has been given to us. 
But in order to follow his example, we must 
begin with him in his conversion. Only by 
turning to God shall we be able to drink in 
the full meaning of the Beatitude of Miletus. 
We draw nearer to the likeness of our Lord 
through walking in the footsteps of the saints. 
May that Apostle’s name, through the pre- 
sence of this great Cathedral in the busiest 
place of human gain, bear its testimony to 
Him who “ loved us and gave Himself for us,” 
and who, thus blessing us supremely, is to 
be adored as “God over all, dlessed for 
ever!” 

J. S. HOWSON. 





* This sermon was preached on the 31st of January, three 
or four days after the Festival of the Conversion of St. Paul. 

+ Most of the early churches, which are dedicated to St. 
Paul, are dedicated to St. Peter conjointly, whose name in the 
Middle Ages over-shadowed that of his brother-apostle. Our 
Metropolitan Cathedral has this distinction, that it has a 
been associated, purely and simply, with the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. 
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I—HOME NOTES. 
THE DEWS OF YOUTH. 


NE of the most striking things about Christianity 

is its capacity of renewing its youth. It often 
seems to be getting old, and to have lost its old spirit 
and power; but these are the very times when a new 
manifestation of life and vigour bursts out from some 
unexpected quarter. Nothing seemed older than the 
Church before the Reformation; nothing younger 
than the Church of Luther and his friends. Nothing 
could have been stiffer than the English Church of 
the eighteenth century ; nothing more full of life than 
the movement begun by Wesley and Whitefield. And 
now, once more, we seem to have come to one of 
those remarkable epochs when Christianity renews its 
youth. -It ever falls back on these occasions on ‘‘ the 
old, old story,””—the story of God’s love and Christ’s 
grace, the story of the manger and the cross. Its 
power lies in presenting the old facts in fresh form— 
bringing them out with all the life and force of pre- 
sent-day realities. But they must not be merely 
brought out, but applied to heart and conscience. 
Ritualism brings them out, but deals too exclusively 
with the senses. The passion-plays of Ammergau 
bring them out, but it was never God’s intention, 
under the ministry of the Spirit, to do much for men’s 
souls through the instrumentality of the senses. It is 
in direct contact with the soul that the truth does its 
work; and those who are taught by God how to 
bring the old truth into such contact, are the men by 
whose instrumentality Christianity takes a new lease 
of power. 

This is surely a fact for the thoughtful unbeliever. 
Christianity is a fruit-tree, bearing its seed in itself; 
and the very times when the old tree looks decrepit, 
are often the times when the young seed is about to 
burst into new life. 

Mr. Moody’s movement is a new exemplification of 
this truth. All feel, that under his treatment fresh 
air and daylight are let in on the old facts of Chris- 
tianity, and a sense of reality is the result. The 
very approaches he sometimes makes to the comic are 
consequences of this. Critics object to hear of the 
Hon. J. P. Lot, Mayor of Sodom ; or of Bartimzus 
hastening home to see what like Mrs. Bartimzeus was ; 
or of Daniel making a pillow of one of the lions. 
But one easily sees that all this comes of the habit of 
giving to every Bible fact an intense present-day 
reality. It is no newthing for great preachers to lean 
to the comic. The great St. Antony, of Padua, one 
of the most popular and earnest preachers of any age 
or country, could not resist it; neither could Bishop 
Latimer nor Bishop Andrewes; neither could Mr. 
Adams and other great Puritan preachers ; neither 
could Rowland Hill, nor in the first stage of his 
preacher-life, Mr. Spurgeon. It is out of the question 
to condemn the new moventent, as some of the papers 


IV. N.s. 





have done, on the ground of its being the result of a 
‘comic religion.” The inklings of the ludicrous that 
occur now and then are simply the overflowings of the 
vis vivida—of a faculty of so bringing what is old 
within the horizon of to-day, as to make it strike upon 
the heart as a living power. 

It is very interesting to observe how the work is 
referred to in the metropolitan press. Generally the 
tone of the secular journals is highly respectful. They 
seem to feel that upheavings of the religious condition 
of great communities must be effected by peculiar 
means, and that after anything unusual or extravagant 
in the instrumentality has toned down, a permanent 
elevation is the result. The various religious journals, 
too, speak more or less approvingly. The Guardian 
and the Record, the Watchman and the. Nonconfor- 
mist are all more or less favourable. A correspon- 
dent of the Guardian gives an account of “ Good 
Friday Evening with Messrs. Moody and Sankey.” 
Here is a sample of what the High Church paper 
gives from Mr. Moody’s sermon :— 


‘“‘ After referring to Christ’s work as a Saviour, a 
Redeemer, a Deliverer, Mr. Moody enunciated with 
considerable force the wholesome truth, that ‘ What 
we want is not only to be ‘saved from sin, but power 
to resist sin,’ adding, ‘Christ is that power, and 
what ye want is Christ in ye.’ He then told one 
of his characteristic anecdotes of a little boy ‘ up in 
Scotland’ who, when asked by a Christian man what 
he did when Satan came, said, ‘I tell him to get be- 
hind me.’ ‘And does he ?’ asked the man. ‘No,’ 
said the boy; and he in turn asked the man, ‘ Well, 
what do you say when Satan comes to you?’ ‘I 
say,’ was the reply, ‘ ‘‘ Lord Jesus, put Satan behind 
me.” ’ This anecdote created an evident impression, 
and it was at once followed by another yen another 
little boy, this time of Irish extraction, who was met 
by a friend of Mr. Moody’s in Dublin, with an Eng- 
lish sparrow in his hand. The boy was invited to let 
the bird go, and refused, whereon the man bought it 
and let it fly away. This story provoked an evident 
disposition to applaud, and the preacher at once ap- 
plied it as an illustration of Christ’s work asa Re- 
deemer. Then the question of church and chapel 
obtruded itself again. ‘A great many men say, 
‘* Well, Mr. Moody, if I’m converted I don’t know 
what to join. There’s the Church of England, they 
say that’s apostolic, and there’s the Roman Catholic 
Church, and they say that’s apostolic, and then there’s 
the Jews, and the Baptists, and the Methodists, and 
the rest.”” Well, now, I tell them, we’ve nothing to 
do with corse bag Christ says, ‘‘ lam the way.” He’ll 
lead us into the right way. He made the wilderness; 
He knows all the pitfalls ; and all Israel had to do 
was to keep its eye on Christ.’ ‘ Paul,’ continued 
the preacher, ‘or whoever wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, says, *‘ looking unto Jesus,” not looking to 
Abraham, or Moses, or any one else but to Christ 
alone, and so it was on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
Peter, while getting a little High Church, got his eye 
on Rome. He wanted to put Moses on a level with 
Christ when He came and snatched Moses and Elias 
away. It is not this creed nor that creed, nor this 
Church nor that Church, but Christ,’ and then, after 
a word in honour of the good old Bible, he added, 
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‘ Away with all your forms and up with Christ. As | in the Old Testament was connected with blood- 
Christ said when Peter had his eye on the beloved | shedding and atonement, so that the passage through 
disciple, “‘ Let John alone, and follow me.”’ ” | the Red Sea was in that as in other respects a symbol 

It is not much wonder that the paper which repre- of redemption. Without resorting to such unnatural 
sents the highest culture, both intellectual and | interpretations, earnest readers will find enough in 
zesthetic, in the Church of England, should have | the English Bible to supply them with constant 
faults to find with the style and manner both of | material for wholesome meditation and practical in- 
the preaching and the worship ; but why should the | struction. As another result of the movement, 
writer introduce a sectarian fling in an allusion to | Christian men and women will learn to live more for 
“the partly-educated dissenting minister?” Some | others, and the poor and neglected classes will come 
men feel as if they dared not speak favourably of those | in for a larger share of kindly and Christian interest. 
outside their communion without leaving a sting to Much has been done in places where the movement 





make up. 

The testimony is very cordial on the part of evan- 
gelical men generally to the good done by the preach- 
ing, the singing, and the conversations and prayers in 
the inquiry-room. But London is such an enormous 
place that the results of the movement there, when 
the current shall have acquired its full volume, cannot 
be foretold. Of all places that have felt the influence 
of the work, Liverpool is perhaps the most remark- 
able. The meetings that have been held there, 
especially of young men, and the impression that 
seems to have been made upon that class, are among 


the most remarkable things in the recent history of | 


Christianity. 

Besides the direct effects of the movement, its in- 
fluence indirectly is very remarkable. It goes to pro- 
mote, in the ordinary pulpit, a more pointed, direct, 
unconventional mode of preaching. We hope it will 
not go to encourage mere od-hand, unstudied sermon- 
ising, for nothing lasts a shorter time, or becomes 
more vapid and wearisome. In prayer, it encourages 
more direct and earnest dealing with God, and more 
sympathetic and large-hearted intercession for men. 
Both in preaching and in prayer, too, the element of 
expectation comes in—the conviction that through 
the grace of God, neither the one nor the other will 
be in vain. The solo singing is more of a novelty, 


and will probably not be much followed directly ; but | 


a new lesson has been got on the power of well- 
selected hymns to unite and warm the hearts of wor- 
shippers, and deepen the emotion of which they are 
the expression, Much has been done in the way of 
bringing earnest men of all denominations together, 
and diffusing among them a new sense of brotherhood. 
And while the ministry has not been undermined, the 
duty of all who know and prizethe truth to endeavour 
to spread it has been much enforced. The Sabbath- 
morning meetings of workers have been one of the 
remarkable features of the movement, and were there 
nothing else, the effect of such gatherings in en- 
couraging and stimulating the workers must in itself 
be imvaluable. The English Bible has become a 
more prized and useful volume to many, who have 
been taught how to search its pages and draw precious 
metal from its varied seams. A danger connected 
with this last must be watched against—that of fan- 
tastic or forced interpretations. The love of freshness 
in the interpretation of the Bible is apt to degenerate 
into a love of the fantastic. We lately, in a religious 
tract, came upon the sentiment that everything “ red”’ 


| has been effective, in the way of singing to invalids 
in hospitals and elsewhere ; and the free breakfast in 
Glasgow and other places is a proof that anxiety to 
minister to the wants of the soul does not hinder care 
for the body. 

Taking them altogether, the results of this move- 
ment are such as may fully justify us in applying to 
them the term which has been so often used—“ the 
blessing.” 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AND HIS PROTEGES. 


One might have thought that by this time of day, 
Lord Shaftesbury’s occupation, as the protector of 
oppressed and jill-treated children, would have been 
gone. We have all been in the habit of congratulat- 
ing ourselves that the cruel practice of sending little 
boys up flues and chimneys, with which so much bar- 
barity used to be connected, had come to anend, It 
appears, however, that such is not the case. The 
history of the question is curious. The first public 
inquiry into the practice seems to have taken place 
sixty years ago, but the committee of the House of 
Lords that investigated the subject did not see how it 
was possible for the affairs of the world to go on with- 
out climbing boys. So it recommended that they 
should be duly inspected and carefully regulated. The 
inspection and regulation thus recommended by their 
lordships had no effect, for we cannot suppose that it 
was in consequence of this that the evil grew and 
multiplied. In 1840 it had become so scandalous that 
it was prohibited by law. The Act of Parliament, 
however, belonged to that order of documents through 
which a coach and four may be driven, and in 18609 it 
was necessary to make it more stringent. Notwith- 
standing all this, very scandalous cases continue to 
occur. A little boy the other day died from the effects 
of climbing through a flue belonging to a Lunatic 
Asylum in England, and his master, when tried for so 
flagrant a breach of the law, leading as it did to the 
loss of life, received no worse a punishment than six 
months’ imprisonment. Other cases have. been re- 
ferred to by Lord Shaftesbury, where a half-crown 
fine has been counted a sufficient punishment for the 
breaking of the law. His lordship is naturally indig- 
nant at the lax administration of the statute, and at 
those persons, public or private, who wink at the cruel 
practice. He has written more than one letter to the 
Times, showing the scandalous nature of the offence, 
and the inexcusableness of those that commit it. In 
great communities like. London and Glasgow the 
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iwnachinery invented for cleaning flues and chimneys is 
found to be quite effectual, and it is only a question of 
a little trouble and expense, to apply it to all other 
flues and chimneys. In most cases an outlay of a few 
shillings, in other cases of a few pounds, would do all 
that is needed to effect the object in view. ‘The in- 
difference to human life, shown on the part of those 
who wink at the violation of the law is justly the ob- 
ject of indignant reprobation. 

In another direction, Lord Shaftesbury has been 
reaping a reward. His lordship has long taken a 
lively interest in the costermongers, and some time 
ago announced that he possessed a barrow, and was 
one of the fraternity. Lord Shaftesbury has been 
presented by the company with a model donkey, and 
has accepted the gift. To one who has worked for 
the poor as he has, the sense of having awakened 
their gratitude is the only reward about which he is 
very likely to care. The donkey is valued as a token 
of grateful regard. It is not every benefactor of the 
working-classes that succeeds in securing their affec- 
tionate remembrance. We remember on one occasion 
being shown by one of our merchant princes all the 
gifts of value that he had conferred on his workpeople, 
while all the while, he was engaged in grumbling 
that they did not show him one particle of gratitude. 
Next day, we went to visit a lady equally benevolent 
ina different sphere, and we found her house crowded 
with presents that had been given to her by the 
people in whose cause she had laboured. The way 
of doing things made all the difference. Sympathy 
in the latter case, lordly beneficence in the former, 
had borne their appropriate fruits. It must be a great 
gratification to Lord Shaftesbury to find that his 
exertions on behalf of the costermongers are so much 
appreciated, and that the way in which he has helped 
them has awakened so much gratitude. 


CHURCH MATTERS IN ENGLAND. 

It is now several weeks since the archbishops and 
bishops of the Church of England issued an allocution 
or pastoral letter to the clergy and laity of England, 
designed to promote peace and union under the dis- 
tracting circumstances now prevalent. The address 
adverted to the alienation of clergy and laity, the 
prevailing intolerance of authority, the disposition to 
make questions of vestments and the like symbols of 
doctrinal views, and counselled that such things 
should not. be done, that innovations tending to 
disturb the feelings of congregations should not be 
introduced, and that every endeavour should be made 
to co-operate peacefully in the great work of Chris- 
tian edification, a work so important under the attacks 
of unbelief to which they were so much exposed. 
Only two bishops declined to subscribe the letter, one 
of them the Bishop of Durham, who took exception 
to some of its expressions, but besides, considered 
that its allusions to prevalent tendencies, and espe- 
cially the tendency to transubstantiation and the con- 
fessional, were far too mild to be of any use. 

The address, and the letter of the Bishop of 
Durham, giving his reasons for not signing, have 





called forth a great amount of discussion. The Zimes 
thought that the bishop might have signed, but 
owned he was justified in his objection to the passage 
in which the idea was deprecated of attaching any 
doctrinal significance to the position occupied by the 
minister during the prayer of consecration in the 
Holy Communion. 

More recently, the ‘‘ English Reformation Defence 
Committee” has come into the field. Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth, of the Scotch Episcopal Church, has 
attached his name, along with that of Lord Harrowby 
and others, to a counter memorial. They affirm that 
it is not a new thing to attach doctrinal significance 
to the attitude of celebration. Writers of the highest 
authority, they say, from the Reformation to our day, 
distinctly state that the position of the minister was 
intentionally altered at the Reformation for the ex- 
press purpose of avoiding the Romish or Popish posi- 
tion on account of its association with the sacrifice of 
themass. This is denied by the other side, especially in 
reference to some of the authorities quoted; and thus 
a controversy goes on as to what these writers really 
meant. We have on a smaller scale the kind of con- 
troversy that went on between the Jesuits and Jan- 
senists about ‘‘ Augustinus ’’—whether or not that 
great father really held the sentiments that were 
ascribed to him. The seriousness of the crisis may 
be inferred from the following words from the Record, 
which takes side strongly with the Bishop of Durham 
and the English Reformation Defence Committee. 
Referring to the reasons that led the bishops to say 
that no doctrinal significance ought to be attached to 
the attitude at celebration, the Record says :— 

‘No doubt the motive at work is a desire to avoid 
a Ritualistic secession ; but what if the effort to avoid 
Scylla only rushes into Charybdis, and runs the ter- 
rible risk of an Evangelical secession yet more wide 
and perilous? We only claim to be allowed to enjoy 
the Church of England, as we have inherited her, a 
Protestant and Evangelical Church, for the very reason 
that she is a truly Catholic Church; and should dis- 
astrous consequences ensue from any alterations which 
invalidate this character, the responsibility must clearly 
lie on those who make the change, and make it against 
the expressed will of the majority of the clergy, and 
the almost unanimous protest of the laity.” 


It is well known that last year’s act for restraining 
innovations in worship does not come into operation 
till next July. It does not appear that the coming 
event has cast any such shadow before it as to 
diminish thé tendency to innovation. According to 
the Church Times— 

“« The approach of the 1st of July has not had the 
smallest appreciable effect upon the observance of 
Holy Week or of Easter, excepting that those obser- 
vances have shown an even more than average advance 
in point both of solemnity and extent.” 


The Record, writing from the opposite point of 
view, and deprecating what the Church Times rejoices 
in, affirms that— 

“‘The exhibitions of ultra-Ritualism during the 
Easter week, both in London and in the provinces, 
more than justify the alarm expressed by our arch- 
bishops as to the prevalence of a conspiracy to sap the 
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foundations of our Protestant Church by Romanising 
its ritual. It is said that not even in Rome itself has 
there has been seensucha gorgeous display of ceremonial 
as has been exhibited during the past week within the 
diocese of the Protestant Lord Bishop of London.” 


It does not look, therefore, as if we were coming on 
very peaceful times. The currents that are flowing 
have evidently become too deep and strong to be 
checked by paternal advice, or representations of the 
unimportance of the questions involved. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE. 


Matters seems to be working more and more towards 
a disruption in the Reformed Church of France. The 
elections for the Synod are now going on. The 
Rationalist party maintain their attitude of separation 
from the Synod, but it is understood they intend to 
register their elections and send them up to the 
Government, together with lists of non-electors who 
adhere to their views, and decline to take part jn the 
Synod. It is believed that a separation of the evan- 
gelical and rationalistic parties in the Reformed 
Church is close at hand. Whether both will be 
taken under the pay of Government remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile the feeling of animosity is sufh- 
ciently keen, and, as usually happens in such cases, 
the wors$ construction is placed on the doings of 
opposite sides. It is alleged, too, that a great amount 
of ignorance prevails as to the real state of the case 
among the more remote adherents. The people 
under the influence of the Rationalist party are much 
misled as to the opinions of their opponents. 


MISS LEIGH’S INSTITUTON AT PARIS. 


A recent visit of Miss Leigh to England has served 
to diffuse a wider interest in the institution with which 
Miss Beale’s article, some months ago, acquainted 
the readers of the SUNDAY MaGazineg. In that 
article (September, 1874) it was stated that there 
is a continual flow of English girls to Paris, and that 
many of these find themselves, after a little time, in 
the most destitute and deplorable circumstances. In 
many ways it is considered desirable for girls who 
have to make their own livelihood to have been for a 
time in Paris. If they are governesses, the Parisian 
accént is needed to make their French of the proper 
quality. If they are dressmakers, some training under 
the great chiefs of the dressmaking and dress-orna- 
menting world is necessary to make their qualifica- 
Many girls are likewise employed 
in shops, and are often useful in serving English cus- 
tomers. The number of English girls who thus find 
But the 


| supply is in excess of the demand, and many a poor 


| finds herself in the most painful predicament. 


creature, when her supply of money is exhausted, 
What 
can she do? Possibly in her despair the berth of an 
artist’s model may be thought of; but what woman 
with a particle of modesty could endure the thought ? 
The tales of destitution and wretchedness that have 





been brought to Miss Leigh are terrible. Sin and 
the Seine are often the sad alternatives. Ladies have 
come to her and told how they have spent nights on 
the public seats, or amid the scaffolding of a new 
building. She has known a girl, lodging at a hotel, 
turned out of her warm bed at midnight to walk the 
streets till morning, because for that night she was 
unable to pay in advance the couple of francs always 
charged for a bed. She has rescued from the hands 
of Italians fair young English girls, lent out as artists’ 
models, but parted with for a sum of money that 
would save them the trouble of farming them. In 
short, there is no end to the harrowing tales of desti- 
tution and misery connected with that unfortunate 
class of girls—the English in Paris. 

For sheltering such girls when in destitute circum- 
stances, and as far as possible bringing to bear on 
them the influence of a loving and earnest Christi- 
anity, Miss Leigh opened her Home. Miss Beale’s 
article announced that the house in part of which 
Miss Leigh had hitherto carried on her operations 
being for sale, she was desirous to purchase it. The 
price was ten thousand pounds, and Miss Beale won- 
dered whether it would be forthcoming. "We do not 
suppose that the whole has yet been raised; but the 
progress is so satisfactory, as to leave no doubt that 
it will soon be attained. At the Mansion House 
meeting, held in the beginning of April, it was 
announced that seven thousand pounds had been 
raised, and a beginning made towards overtaking 
the balance. At that meeting Lord Shaftesbury said 
that he did not know of any cause that had more 
deeply touched his feelings. It should be remarked 
that a governess’s Home has been in existence for . 
some time, and has owed much to the care of Mrs. 
Forbes, wife of Dr. Forbes, a well-known English 
clergyman at Paris. But for other classes of young 
women there was no provision till Miss Leigh began 
her labours. The Home which she has now acauired 
will afford accommodation for nearly one hundred. 

It should likewise be remarked that at first Miss 
Leigh’s scheme encountered some discouragement on 
the part of persons who thought that the existence of 
such a Home would tempt destitute young women to 
go to Paris, and would thus increase the evil which it 
sought to remedy. The truth is, there is hardly a 
charity, unless for diseased persons, to which a similar 
objection would not be applicable. If we were never 
to establish a charitable institution until we were per- 
fectly certain that it never would give rise to a case of 
abuse, the Greek Calends would be the date of all 
such institutions. Miss Leigh can only pledge her 
word that she will administer the Home so as not to 
encourage the undue emigration of young women 
from England to Paris. But indeed it seems very 
plain to most people that the existence of Miss Leigh’s 
institution is far more likely to make English girls 
think seriously before they go to Paris than they 
otherwise would have done. For it is in connection 
with such an institution that the real facts of the case 
become publicly known. Before Miss Leigh began 
to publish them, who in this country had any right 
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knowledge of them? What Christian minister, for 
example, could have given intelligent warning of the 
dangers to any young person that might have told 
him of herintention to goto Paris? So far, therefore, 
from sympathizing with those who regard Miss Leigh’s 
institution as a premium on improvidence, we regard 
it in quite the opposite light—a beacon as well as a 
lighthouse, a warning as well as a welcome, bidding 
all take care how they come to Paris, but if they do 
come, and trouble follows them, turn their steps to 
77, Avenue Wagram, 


SPAIN—A PROTESTANT PROTEST. 


From the first, the late change in the government 
of Spain had an ominous look for the Protestant 
cause there, and, as time advances, the prospects 
do not brighten. This appears from a protest, 
addressed by the leading members of the Protestant 
Church in Spain to the Legations of England and the 
United States, and also those of Germany, Sweden, 
Holland, and Switzerland, complaining of a decree 
recently passed by the ministry on the law of marriage. 
The protest recites the promise of King Alfonso, that 
religious liberty would be maintained, and goes on to 
complain of the decree of the ministry of February 
roth, annulling a law passed on June 18th, 1870. By 
that law civil marriage was enacted, but the new 
decree of the ministry practically annuls it. Marriage 
by the Church is again recognised as the valid and 
true one. An exception is made in favour of certain 
persons, especially ‘‘ bad Catholics, subject to eccle- 
siastical censures and penalties.”” The “ associations” 
contracted by such persons must be held to be legal 
marriages, though not proper marriages. It is diffi- 
cult to tell what would be made of the marriage of 
Spanish Protestants. But against one class the 
decree is very severe—persons once priests, who have 
married, though they may have abjured the Catholic 
religion. The marriage of such persons is never to 
be recognised, not even that of the dozen or so of 
converted priests who are now ministers of Protestant 
congregations. Towards them the Church appears 
to have an ineradicable spite. Such is the unconsti- 
tutional act of the new ministry, against which the 
Protestants have found it necessary to protest. 

And how, think our readers, were the King and 
fashionable world of Madrid, who dare not allow an 
ex-priest to marry, spending their Easter Sunday ? 
Why, at the new bull-ring. At the church in the 
mornings these excellent Catholics celebrate the re- 
surrection of the Saviour, and pledge themselves to 
rise with Him to the pure and blessed life of the 
| children of God. In the afternoon they are present 
} at the hideous murders of the bull-ring. The special 
correspondent of the Zimes could not restrain the 
expression of his horror :—~ 

“The tradition which describes the citizens of 
Pompeii as caught by one of the most formidable 
eruptions of Vesuvius, and perishing under a shower 
of fire and ashes before they were at all aware of their 
danger, occurred to me on Sunday as I gazed on the 
happy faces and heard the joyous shouts of that 








myriad and a half of eager spectators at the hideous 
shambles of the arena. It seemed strange that, while 
Madrid was so loudly applauding the fury of the bull 
goring the horses, or exulting at the skill of the espada 
stabbing the ;bull, so few of the persons present, if, 
indeed, any, should think of the other more earnest, 
if not less barbarous, game now going on in so 
ei Provinces of the Peninsula—-of the Spaniards 
butchered by Spaniards, as often in cold blood as in 
the heat of passion and strife, of the atrocities of that 
fratricidal contest about the right or wrong, about the 
causes of which so many of those engaged init know 
as little as the wretched horse standing in the middle 
of the ring with bandaged eyes and awaiting the 
charge of an antagonist equally blind with fury.” 


FREE CHURCH OF ITALY—EVANGELIZATION. 
Mr. Macdougall, of Florence, writes cheerfully of 
progress and prospects : — 


‘*We have been fortunate in getting such godly 
agents in all departments of the work ; in the depét, 
from which we send out a healthy religious literature 
all over the country, and where I have recently issued 
a new series of tracts of all kinds and on every sub- 
ject; in the schools, too, which we care for with 
much painstaking, as our great hope in the future ; 
above all, in the beautiful one-thousand-year old 
church, always full of such a devout, well-to-do, 
middle-class auditory—soon, I trust, to support 
wholly their own ordinances. The small, incon- 
venient, inaccessible places where our dear churches 
have hitherto met, have been a great hindrance to the 
work. Given a decorous place of worship and a 
faithful evangelist, and you move the intelligent 
bourgeoisie of the town or neighbourhood. If God 
would as providentially place a round dozen of such 
premises within my reach in the great centres of 
population, then, in ‘the name and strength of my 
God, I would go forward with the enterprise. When 
plans are laid in faith and prayer, God carries them 
out on a large, as ona small scale. So that, prac- 
tically, I am on the look-out for old Roman Catholic 
places of worship, which are very difficult to be got, 
but cost comparatively little, are easily altered to suit 
our gospel worship, and are very attractive to the 
Italian people. 

‘Our latest and greatest trial has been the with- 
drawal from Italy, and from helping us, of the 
American Board through financial distress. We felt 
that we could not dismiss faithful and honoured 
preachers at such a moment in the history of Italy 
and the Papacy. The Lord gave us grace to cast our 
burden upon Him. It is Hs work, not ours, and He 
will maintain and extend it. "We resolved to go for- 
ward in faith, and are now doing so. I thought I 
had formerly lived by faith, but it was sight compared 
to this simple, childlike trust. We have put our 
hand into that of the Saviour, to be kept, guided, 
helped by Him,” 


EMIGRATION OF CHILDREN TO CANADA. 

The local Government Board having appointed Mr. 
Doyle to report on the condition of children taken to 
Canada under the auspices of Miss Rye and Miss 
Macpherson, an official report on the subject has been 
published. The document is characterized by a good 
many of the features of officialism, and finds a good 
many objections tothe system. Children of all kinds 
are mixed together—respectable paupers with the 
rough Arabs of the street ; in the Homes in Canada | 
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there is no attempt at classifying them ; there is no 
regular dietary ; the practice of adoption is sometimes 
a synonym for slavery; in their places the children 
are not sufficiently looked after, and sometimes they 
are treated ill; and there is no right provision for 
their returning to their Homes if they suffer ill-treat- 
ment. We have seen not a few Canadian papers, 
and their strictures on Mr. Doyle are somewhat sharp. 
The Selville Intelligencer remarks that ‘‘ Mr. Doyle 
seems to have considered that he was delegated to 
find out something radically wrong, and that, not 
being able to do so, he has played the part of a 
captious critic to the best of his ability.” One proof 
that Mr. Doyle has drawn considerably on imagina- 
tion and common rumour lies in the fact that though 
he personally visited four hundred of the children 
placed out in situations, he never came on any case of 
cruel treatment. The report has been under the con- 
sideration of the Parliamentary Committee for the 
Dominion for Immigration and Colonisation, and it is 
understood that they do not acquiesce in the views 
and charges of Mr. Doyle. 7 

Mr. Doyle would fain make out that the promoters 
of this enterprise make a handsome.sum out of it 
annually. ‘Miss Macpherson,” says the Jntelli- 
gencer, “‘ has met and triumphantly refuted this charge 
by the production before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of her books and accounts, which show that 
the chargés were entirely without foundation.” 

Miss Macpherson endeavoured to explain to Mr. 
Doyle that her enterprise is essentially a missionary 
one, not being designed primarily for the temporal 
comfort, but for the spiritual good of the children, for 
whom it is the endeavour to seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and other things shall be 
added to them. Whether his being himself a Roman 
Catholic made Mr. Doyle slow to apprehend the 
meaning and bearing of this feature of Miss Mac- 
pherson’s scheme, we know not ; but it is certain that 
he does not give it the place which Miss Macpherson 
assigns to it. It is understood that Miss Macpherson 
is herself preparing a reply to the Report. 

Nothing that occurs even in the report itself tends 
to impair the conclusion, that even if a small per 
cent. of the emigrants (Miss Macpherson says not 
above five) do not turn out well, the evil resulting is 
infinitely less than it would have been, had the chil- 
dren been suffered to grow up under the conditions 
from which they were rescued. On the whole, the 
scheme is a great blessing, and the only probable 
effect of this not very generous report will be to make 
it a greater. 


REVIVAL AT CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE EDWARD’S 
ISLE, 


The Church of Scotland Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Record contains a long letter from Rev. Thomas 
Duncan, giving an account of a remarkable awakening 
there. It began last winter. Anxiety for blessing 
led to special prayer for it, and prayer was followed 
by conversion. Special meetings led to inquiry 





meetings, and by-and-by the whole body of the 
people were moved. “ Men and women of all ranks 
and ages were found either in the inquiry meeting, or 
pleading earnestly in their own homes—some for 
more grace, but the gréater number especially of the 
young, for their own conversion, and for the removal 
of the terrible load of guilt and sin. . . . The young 
were remarkably impressed. The value of their souls, 
the weight of sin, the need of pardon, were deeply 
engraven on their hearts.” The work spread to 
other places, and the greatest anxiety prevailed. ‘In 
Summerside, a small town to the westward, the re- 
sults were most gratifying. About a hundred were 
added to the Church, some of these having been, up 
to that time, most impious men. In Charlottetown 
there were afew conversions of men who had been 
notorious opponents of the gospel and blasphemous. 
.....» In our own congregation there has been a 
great blessing. . . . . The whole face of the congre- 
gation was changed. In many houses family worship 
has been established for the first time. The Sabbath 
school has nearly doubled. Church attendance is im- 
proved very much, and liberality greatly increased. 
After three months, there were added to the com- 
munion roll a hundred names, eighty-one of these on 
a profession of faith in Jesus for the first time.”’ 


Ill.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


EVANGELISTIC VISITORS IN INDIA. 


The great continent of India seems in the way of 
receiving a larger measure for the future of those mis- 
cellaneous agencies of Christian good which are at 
work at home. During the past winter, two men of 
vigorous evangelistic gifts have been separately work- 
ing among the British population of India, the Rev. 
A. N, Somerville of Glasgow, and the Rev. Sholto 
Douglas of Derby. Mr. Somerville, accompanied by 
his son, has traversed the great continent, holding many 
meetings and giving many a fervid address wherever 
his countrymen are to be found, These addresses 
have been listened to with great attention, and there 
is good reason to believe that abiding and saving im- 
pressions have been made. Of Mr. Douglas’ work in 
Calcutta, a writer in the Pioneer Mail says :— 


‘Vehicles of every description have been in double 
request, owing to the crowds of people that have been 
gathering to hear the Rev. Sholto Douglas preach at 
different churches and in various places. The Cathe- 
dral has been full on both Sundays when he preached. 
On Friday last Mr. Douglas gave an address in the 
Memorial-hall ; this was especially for, and entirely 
to, educated natives. Numbers of native gentlemen 
were present, some of them men of position and in- 
fluence. The large hall was full, and strange to say 
that after the conclusion of the sermon no less than 
two hundred of the congregation remained in their 
seats, all anxious to speak with Mr. Douglas. A 
great number of them asked for private interviews ; so, 
in spite of Mr. Douglas sorely requiring-rest, this 
climate and overwork having already nearly worked 
him up, he appointed yesterday for those to visit him 
who really desired to do so.” 
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POPULARITY OF MEDICAL MISSIONS IN CHINA. 

The Chinese Recorder, an organ of the American 
Medical Mission, enlarges on the special advantage 
of this machinery. It is found that medical missions 
draw a much greater amount of support from strangers 
than other missions. They furnish a benevolent agency 
as well as evangelistic, and many who would not sup- 
port the latter give, perhaps, the more liberally for the 
sake of the former. Moreover, they furnish a tangible 
proof and illustration of Christian love. The poor 
sufferer, who is so often counted a trouble and a 
nuisance by his heathen brethren, becomes the object 
of the. most assiduous care and kindness ; the medical 
missionary takes him to his own hospital and cares 
for him like a son. Further, medical missions super- 
sede, and stamp as worthless, the native code of medi- 
cine, usually foolish, often disgusting, and closely 
allied to sorcery and magic. Moreover, they let us 
know the habits of the Chinese people. We should 
not have known about the prevalence and effects of 
opium-smoking as we do without them. ‘From 
them” (says the Recorder) ‘‘we learn thatopium-smok- 
ing is the greatest of the difficulties to be overcome 
in the resurrection and renovation of China ; thatitisa 
most powerful habit, even a second nature, more power- 
ful and insinuating than the love of strong drink, from 
which scarcely anything else than the love of God can 
save ; that it excites the brain, depresses the heart, and 
deranges the stomach ; that it excites the intellectual 
faculties and depraves the moral sensibilities; that it 
is useless, injurious, and therefore sinful; and that it 
is an accursed practice which is doing more to destroy 
the country than its civil wars.” 


CHINA.—THIRTEEN YEARS OF MISSIONS AT 
NINGPO. 

Mr. Dodd, of Hangchow, gives the following con- 
trast :—In 1861 there were ten (American) mission- 
aries; now there are but four. In 1861 there were 
one hundred and twelve native Christians; now there 
are four or five hundred. The places of the foreign 
missionaries have been filled up by natives. In 1861 
not one native cent was contributed; in 1874 one 
native church was self-supporting, another paid the 
pastor’s salary for eight months of the year, while all 
the other nine were doing something. At Yuyiao 
there were, a few years ago, four professing Chris- 
tians; now there are above a hundred, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that at least two colonies have gone out 
from it, and formed the nuclei of new churches. 
The work has spread one hundred and fifty miles 
inland; a dozen natives there have been ordained, 
and there are from six to twelve students and licentiates. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
GENERAL SIR JAMES HOPE GRANT, 

We do not know whether any materials exist for a 
full life of the late Sir Hope Grant, but if there be, we 
can hardly think of anything in the way of biography 
that would be more instructive. ‘‘I never knew a 
man that came nearer than my brother to Joshua the 








Son of Nun,” remarked Mr. Grant of Kilgraston to 
the minister of Dumbarney ; and for the union of sim- 
plicity, courage, and devoutness, there have not been 
many like him. A youngerson ofa Scottish family that 
has had more than one man of distinction in its ranks, 
Hope Grant at an early age joined the gth Lancers, 
and as a cavalry officer attained the highest distine- 
tion. His services were rendered chiefly in India and 
China, and in both these countries they were of the 
highest value. In the Sikh War, and in suppressing 
the mutiny of 1857, he rendered the most distinguished 
aid. It was remarked that no officer’s name occurred 
more frequently in the despatches, and that no one 
more frequently received the thanks of Parliament. 
In more recent years, when Aldershot was under his 
command, his great and happy influence over soldiers 
appeared in another way. He seemed equally quali- 
fied to rouse their courage and energy in war, and to 
induce them to lead quiet and peaceable lives in the 
camp. In everything that concerned the welfare of 
the soldiers his interest was most lively. The religious 
services at Aldershot; tea meetings and temperance 
meetings ; the work of missioharies and Bible women; 
the Soldiers’ Institute at Portsmouth—all were re- 
garded with the liveliest interest; and in company 
with Lady Grant, his presence was cordially given 
whenever it was likely to have a good effect, 

Of his conversion in India, a correspondent of the 
Daily Review has given the following account :— 

‘While returning home one evening, he came 
upon a few private soldiers, who were holding a 
prayer-meeting. He stopped to listen, and what he 
then heard was the means used by the Holy Spirit to 
lead him to accept of Jesus Christ as his Saviour. 
From that time his whole influence was used for God’s 
glory in his regiment, where he conducted a Bible 
class for years, which was largely attended by his 
men. Sir Hope’s life, private and public, was most 
consistent, to which all who served under him will 
bear testimony. As a personal friend, I valued much 
his Christian society. He'was a great friend of total 
abstinence, and presided at many such meetings in 
the camp.” 


Mr. Hardy, Wesleyan, who had seen much of 
Sir Hope at Aldershot, bears a similar and very cor- 
dial testimony. After referring generally to his 
Christian work there, and the meetings he attended 
and encouraged, he makes special mention of the 
farewell temperance tea-meeting which he attended 
before the 9th Lancers left Aldershot. After telling 
them how proud he was of them, and how little either 
he or any intelligent foreigner would think of com- 
paring them to the Prussian Uhlans,— 


“ He exhorted them to temperance, expressed his 
interest in what had been done, and his best wishes 
for officers, soldiers, their wives and children. Natu- 
rally reticent, his power over his men was supreme ; 
and old soldiers would by the hour tell of the scenes 
of the Mutiny ; how in thickest fight he was always 
the coolest: * Warm work this, my lads ; well, it will 
soon be over.’ But however hot the fight and intense 
the heat of the weather, he never regarded self until 
his men were cared for, The incident in his journal, 
where, when his dying charger, shot by a Sepoy not 
five yards distant, plunged into a mass of rebels, his 
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Mussulman orderly followed him, and begged him to | comfort of the grace of the Lord Jesus,” said the 
mount his horse, and the two Lancers, privates, were | minister of the parish, “he and his excellent partner 
at once by his side, the one whose horse was left beg | in Jife sought to make others partakers of the same 
ging him to mount and save his life, shows the devo- also.” “Th f Christianity.” sai 

tion of the men, while Sir Hope’s quaint humour is | 8™@°€ #'S0- eS) AE) © ristianity,” said the 
illustrated in his escape: ‘I refused his offer, but | Pastor of the Free Church, “has lost an infliential 
taking a firm grasp of his horse’s tail, I told Rooper | supporter; in a circle where this is not so commonly 
Khan to drag me out of the crowd. This he per- | found, he was not ashamed to acknowledge that he 


formed successfully and with great courage.’ feared God and loved the Saviour, and had a heart 
*‘ Purely devotional and spiritual meetings were 


ever appreciated by Sir Hope Grant, I well remember, towards the progress of his kingdom. 
during a week of united prayer, one at our Soldiers’ 
Home. It was largely attended by both officers and REV. ROBERT BUCHANAN, D.D 
men. It was indeed a season of special refreshing je gre Ea 

and blessing. Referring to it afterwards, Sir Hope {| Dr. Buchanan had gone to Rome to avoid the 
spoke of it as one of the most blessed meetings he | harshness of our spring; in the night between the 
had ever attended. Shortly before I left Aldershot, | 30th and 31st of March, he passed unconsciously to 
the Governor of the Military Prison was remarking | the world unseen. To all who knew him, he was a 


on the wonderful absence of crime. Only about | man of mark and power; a man to be esteemed and 
fifty-six men, I think, were in prison, instead of an 


average of three times that number; and only seven honoured ; not a few generous testimonies from those 
had been sent for longer terms of imprisonment to , t0 whom he was often opposed have been freely and 
Millbank during that week. There were then | cheerfully borne. To the Free Church of Scotland, 
more than fourteen hundred pledged abstainers in | with whose history ever since 1838 he has been 
the old regiments (for many were there for the 
manceuvres), and we had known many scores brought 





| closely and conspicuously connected, his services 
savingly to Jesus, and rejoicing in his salvation.” Prtcecaeeligme ies dom, in: Fingers Repeats aera 

Writing of him more as a soldier, but without | its Sustentation Fund has been due mainly to his 
leaving out his Christian character, the Times re- guidance ; under his management the income of the 


sacked fund has been doubled; and while the number of 
“In the incidents of the Sepoy War we see re- ministers has been constantly increasing, the dividend 
flected the characteristics of the man who wrote— | has risen from £120 to a point not far removed from 


very earnest, very simple, very devout—a believer in | £200. To the city of Glasgow his services have been 
the ever-active direct interference of Providence, with : very important; one of the successors of Dr. Chal- 
a sense of duty which constrained every action, stead- | mers, in the Tron Church, he inherited his interest in 
See tae Seen oor cman DO Sete aaid Satl | the condition of the population, and worked hard 
neer, full of zeal, energy, and life. If he was more Pop : . 

of the Roundhead than of the Cavalier, he had no | to extend the means of pastoral superintendence. 
ascetic horror of the smaller pleasures of existence, | Perhaps nothing that he ever did was more widely 
and he enjoyed the sports of ‘the field so thoroughly, | influential and important than the planting of the 
Con's the ag of the a a SRT “Wynd” church. In the heart of a district noto- 
with constant fighting and alarms of war, he too A ‘ 4 ner 
every occasion ofa g .. d burst, lance in hand, after a riously wicked and careless, he set down a missionary 
wild boar, and in all his marches his violoncello was church under charge of Mr. D. MacColl; a church 


sure to figure in his scanty baggage.” which has had a remarkable history; which has been 
Lord Clyde bore the highest testimony to him as a filled and emptied some four or five times, in each 
soldier, in his despatch, 7th January, 1859 :— case becoming the mother of a new congregation, 


‘‘ Sir Hope Grant’s despatches during the last six and showing in a way almost unprecedented, the 
months have told the story of the admirable part colonising power of a body of living Christian people. 
taken by him in this war. I cannot say too much in | Dr. Buchanan was remarkable for calmness and 


his praise. He has the rare merit of uniting the | wisdom, and his power of gaining the confidence of 
greatest boldness in action to a firm and correct | }:; brethren. 


judgment, and the most scrupulous regard for his 
orders and instructions.” 


The present Lord Derby, in the House of Com- 
mons, and Lord Granville, in the House of Lords, 
enumerated and characterized his services in the 
highest terms of eulogy. 


REV. CHARLES NEW. 
The intelligence of the death of another compara- 
tively young man, who had devoted his life to Africa, 
will be received on every side with great regret. He 


«« The achievements performed by Sir Hope Grant oS 7 ews da _— — rans ecm phy ee 
and Sir Hugh Rose” (said Lord Granville) ‘seem more | ¥45 0? his way to the mission-station from the coast. 
like the prodigies of valour recounted in the pages of an Mr. New, who was a missionary of the Methodist 
ancient romance than actual historical events occurring | New Connexion, rendered very valuable service in 
in our own times.” the Livingstone Expedition. He was recently in this 
After he had been laid in his grave, in the Grange | country, pleading for Africa from pulpit and platform, 
Cemetery, Edinburgh, close to that illustrious galaxy | and published a volume describing his experiences in 
of Christian warriors in another field—Thomas Chal- | Africa. Mr. New was one of those zealous and active 
mers, Hugh Miller, Graham Spiers, Andrew Agnew, | men from whose career, had he been spared, much 
Professor James Miller, and many others—the pulpit | might have been confidently expected on behalf of 
of his native parish added its testimony, and urged | that great continent. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
the lesson of his life. ‘‘ Knowing the power and | Geographical Society. 
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A MARTYR FOR MERCY : 


A Story of Rome in the Days of St. Tevome. 


By THE AUTHOR or “ THE CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


OT long 

after| 
that day | 
of _ the | 
public | 
pe ni-| 
tence of | 
Fabiola, 
and the 


CHAPTER VIII. 


of Zosi- 

ma, my 

hu s-| 
band/| 
was 

Ss u m- 
moned, 
with the | 
body of 

faithful 

Goths | 
under 
his com- 
uand, to defend the empire against Alaric, 
vho had been ravaging Venetia for many 
months, and was now making his first 
attempt to sweep down through Italy on 
Rome. 

But for a brief time after that day our life 
at home flowed on in a deep tranquillity. 

A brief moment, like the calm at the meet- 
ing of two currents ; at least to me it seemed 
so, folding my child in motherly love, and 
myself enfolded and guarded by the love of 
husband and father, the strong arms of the 
Gothic soldier, and his fearless heart. 

To him the murmur of the northern floods 
was never silent, however distant ; the hoarse | 
murmur of that devouring tide of nations 
without ; and, within, the tumultuous surging 
of the fountains of the great deeps of vice 
and misery in the Empire. 

“We Goths are but the foremost wave,” 
he would say. “ Behind us are hosts of wan- 
dering men, wilder and fiercer than we, 
pressed on by the great craving to possess this 
marvellous Rome, and by what else, or by | 
whom, we know not—Huns, Alans, Vandals. | 
Their name is legion. And to encounter them, 

IV. n.s. 





rescue | 


what has Rome but rich men too luxurious to 
fight, poor men too wretched and degraded to 
fight, a host of silken townsmen and of 
scourge-driven slaves,—and such of us as 
Roman treachery has spared or Roman gold 
can buy?” 

Always, moreover, one great name was 
gathering terror, rising more and more distinct 
amidst the tumult ; the name of Alaric, the 


| great Gothic chief and general. 


All the grand old names of Greece had 
fallen before him; Athens dearly ransoming 
herself; Argos, Corinth, Sparta pillaged. 

And now he threatened Rome. And what 
was Rome, my father said, but another grand 
old name? 

So our Theodoric went northward to en- 
counter the hosts of Alaric and fight for the 
wicked Empire he despised, which yet was 
intertwined with the Christian Church he 
reyered ;—to fight for his child and for me. 

I never saw him more. The Empire had 
little pride in recording the valiant deeds of 
Gothic men, allies or foes. 

I only know he died victorious, at Pollentia. 
The hosts of Alaric were beaten back for the 
time. Rome was saved for yet eight years. 

But our home was as it were thenceforth 
unroofed and laid bare to all the floods and 
storms, come whence they might. 

A feeble, defenceless household we were 
left in the midst of a world breaking up 


| before the deluge ; a widowed woman and her 


babe, and my father now an aged man. 
But however Theodoric had died, of two 
things I was sure—he had fallen as a brave 
man, and as a Christian. He was living 
still, immortal, rewarded, in the kingdom 
where faithful servants meet other recognition 
than emperors bestow on faithful service; 
with the great army of the martyrs and the 
conquerors, strong, and blest for evermore. 

And for me there were tasks enough left. 
Happy are those to whom sorrow suffers no 
idleness, on whose brooding regrets the voices 
of little children are for ever breaking, often, 
it may be, piercing the heart with fresh 
anguish, but neyer suffering it to fall into the 
stony languor of uninterrupted grief. 

Little hands that came ruthlessly demand- 


| ing unbroken care and kindness, when others 
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kept aloof in reverence for a sorrow they 
could not console,—thank God their healing 
touches came to me then! 

Thank God I had not a vocation to 
seek, but duties which sought me, caressing, 
worrying, wearying me back from death to 
life. From peaceful death to bitter life, it 
often seemed! Yet still to life. And so to 
those who having died in Christ, lived for 
evermore. 

For life and all that is living, life in its 
fullest force, life in its highest joy, life in its 
deepest service, life not death, my children, 
unites us to the blessed who live evermore. 

Meantime the “ Domestic Church” on the 
Aventine went nobly on its way ; Fabiola built 
churches and maintained monasteries at Rome 
and on the coast of Tuscany, and at Ostia a 
hostelry for strangers and pilgrims, with fervent 
charity ministering to the sick and suffering, 
not only with her substance, but with her 
own hands. 

The bonds between us and the monas- 
teries of Bethlehem were close as ever. Pam- 
machius, son-in-law of Paula, bereaved of his 
wife Paulina, devoted himself and his riches 
to the service of the Church and the poor,— 
thus best consoling Paula. 

And oneletter of Jerome’s to Paula’s young 
son Toxotius and his wife Leta was especially 
dear to me. 

Toxotius, the young son whom Paula, obey- 
ing, as she believed, the call of God, had left 
doubly orphaned on the shores at Ostia, had 
long cherished a bitter resentment against the 
faith which had robbed him of his mother. 
But his young wife Leta, and doubtless his 
mother’s prayers, won him back to the fold. 

Herself the daughter of a Christian mother 
and a pagan father, pontiff of the pagan gods, 
Leta was a fervent Christian. More faithful 
and fervent doubtless than I had been, since 
God gave her father so much sooner to her 
prayers. 

Like ourselves, Lzeta and Toxotius had lost 
many infants before the little Paula was given 
to them, and devoted to the religious life on 
the tomb of a martyr. 

The young mother taught the child to lisp 
the word Alleluia, the first that passed its lips. 
She wrote to entreat Jerome to trace her a 
plan of education for this babe. And ten- 
derly the old man responded, having doubt- 
less held many a consultation on the intricate 
subject with the child’s grandmother and 
aunt, Paula and Eustochium. 

“The little one,” he wrote, “would win 
the old pagan Pontiff to the faith, lisping on 
his knee the Christian watchword of triumph. 





Jupiter himself must be converted, had he 
such a fdmily. The Pontiff may burst into 
laughter and mock my letter, may call me 
stupid and mad. His son-in-law Toxotius 
has done as much before him. Men are not 
born, they become Christians.” Then look- 
ing forward with prophetic vision, Jerome 
went on to say how on the Capitol, black with 
neglect, he beheld the temples of Rome 
covered with moss andspiders’ webs, whilst its 
people, deserting the ruinedshrines, inundated 
in floods the tombs of the martyrs. 

“Send the littke one to Bethlehem,” he 
said ; “ let her repose in the manger of Jesus. 
Confide to Eustochium this babe, whose in- 
articulate murmurs are as prayers for thee. 
Let thy child see, love, admire her whose 
every movement and word, whose whole 
demeanour teaches virtue. Let this new 
Paula be cradled in the bosom of her grand- 
mother, who will recommence for her what 
she has so happily done for her own child.” 

He claimed himself a share in these cares ; 
he would be her foster-father, her school- 
master, would teach her to walk, to speak, 
to read. 

“Send her to me,” he wrote; “I will 
carry her about on my shoulders; I will 
prattle and lisp to accommodate myself to 
her baby language. And, believe me I will 
be prouder of my employment than ever 
Aristotle was of his. The philosopher had to 
instruct a king of Macedonia, destined to 
perish in the East by poison. I will mould 
the heart of a spouse of Christ, to whom the 
crown of heaven shall not fail.” 

Then, scarcely hoping, no doubt, forsuch a 
sacrifice, he counselled Leta how, herself, to 
win the child to goodness by little gifts of 
flowers, and things precious to the little ones, 
luring her to the Source of all love and beauty. 

His counsels were faithfully and success- 
fully followed, and this new Paula having 
taken the veil and fillet of ‘virginity, went to 
help her grandmother and Eustochium, in 
the monasteries at Bethlehem; and there, 
when all the rest had died, she, the last of 
that noble race, closed the eyes of the aged 
Jerome. 

That letter of Jerome came from no 
paradise of rest. Indeed, repose was never 
Jerome’s atmosphere. 

For many years Melania and Rufinus, once 
Jerome’s friends, had, from their monasteries 
on the Mount of Olives, been exciting suspi- 
cion and tumult against him and the monas- 
teries of Paula at Bethlehem. 

There were accusations of heresy, of Ori- 
genism, of false philosophy, to all of which 
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Jerome was not slow or mild in retort. He 
declared that Melania’s name symbolized the 
blackness of her character, and erased all 
eulogy of her from his works. 

Melania herself, never kept by languor or 
hesitation from the fulfilment of her purposes, 
good or evil, rushed back like a torrent on 
Rome. The terrible lady had a double pur- 
pose to accomplish; to break up the happy 
married life of her grand-daughter, Melania 
the younger, and to detach the Aventine 
community from Jerome. 

In the first she succeeded, after sharp 
agonies of conflict in the hearts of the young 
husband and wife, who were tenderly at- 
tached, and after slow years of endeavour to 
make a compromise between their love for 
each other and the call to the monastic life. 

That Christian household was at once 
broken up; the only child, a daughter, sent 
into a convent, the early home of their first 
married love reluctantly sold, and a life of 
pilgrimage to Africa, to Egypt, to Syria, 
begun. Yet still of pilgrimage side by side ; 
the wife contributing to their support by 
transcribing manuscripts, the husband, once 
prefect of Rome, by gardening ; until at last 
the grandmother’s slow but mighty solvent 
had done its work, and the two whom the 
Church had united, and who had clung to 
each other so fondly, separated at last—the 
young Melania into a cell on the Mount of 
Olives, Pinianus to cultivate a garden of 
herbs with thirty other monks. 

Against the faithful Aventine community, 

however, Melania’s dissolving eloquence 
broke in vain. 
. She was no longer received as 2 member 
of the Ecclesia Domestica, where she had 
once been so much honoured. Thus, re- 
jected, as she deemed, of a faithless genera- 
tion, Melania demeaned herself more and 
more as a prophetess, a voice crying in the 
wilderness. She prophesied the speedy de- 
struction of the world and all things in it, 
which, indeed, as to that Roman world, 
crumbling and crashing visibly and audibly 
to ruin, it required little prophetic insight 
to foresee. 

“ Antichrist would soon appear,” she de- 
clared, “ and wars without number burst upon 
them ; and would they cling to their doomed 
houses and cankered riches ?” 

The very name of Melania seemed to re- 
vive in my father all the old horror of Chris- 
tianity as a “ Moloch’s worship, murderously 
sacrificing the Present to an unknown Fu- 
ture.” 

The simple loyalty, the manly piety of my 





husband, the sweetness of our home-life with 
the child, recalling to him the lost sweetness of 
my mother, the beneficence of Fabiola, the lofty 
purity of the Domestic Church, seemed to have 
been slowly melting away his prejudices, and 
distilling into his heart a sense of the reality 
of the religion which could inspire characters 
so diverse, yet all so beautiful. 

And new Melania seemed to appear as an 
incarnation of the extreme consequences of 
all he dreaded in Christianity, and to drive 
him back, not indeed to Paganism, but to an 
incapacity for believing in the existence of 
Truth. 

In my dismay and despair, my mind 
turned to the great Bishop Augustine, of 
Hippo, philosophical and profound, men 
said, as Plato, having himself pressed his way 
through host after host of temptations and 
heresies to the Catholic faith, to the holiest 
life, and to the rest of his whole being in God. 

I resolved to make a pilgrimage to Hippo, 
with the babe and my father, and to commend 
him to the teaching of Augustine. 

My father did not refuse ; although I did 
not attempt to conceal from him my purpose. 
His scepticism, from a mild approval of all 
religions as more or less beautiful, and a mild 
rejection of all creeds as more or less in- 
credible, had become a mournful sense of in- 
capacity to grasp truth. 

“‘ If Augustine can help me,” he said, “ my 
Leta, to see what thou seest, it will be a 
beneficent miracle, better than that on the 
two blind men at Jericho. But who can see 
with the eyes of another? Who knows even 
what he really sees with his own ?” 

So, full of hope, I sailed across the Medi- 
terranean to the African shores, past the 
ancient Greek cities on the Italian and 
Sicilian coasts, and the temples crowning the 
heights, where still Neptune and the old 
gods were worshipped with processions of 
the peasantry. 

Along the African shore, we touched at 
city after city, where three civilisations and 
three races met—the people of Rome, still 
imperial ; the ancient Phcenician foes of our 
Rome ; the colonists from Greece, who once 
swarmed from their hives east and west and 
filled the world as you Teutons of the North 
do now. And in every busy port, with its mer- 
chantmen and sailors, and in every stately city, 
was a Christian Church. Like a fringe of gems 
they bordered the African continent. . Be- 
yond, there were rumours of wild tribes 
stretching far away. But with those the 
Christians had not to do. The one Roman 
world was to become the one Catholic Church, 
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And then, the rest of the nations, Ethi- 
opia and Saba, must surely soon stretch out 
their hands unto the Christ. 

A wild sea-port population dwelt in this 
Hippo, the city of the great Bishop Augus- 
tine, as was proved afterwards, when they 
would have torn Pinianus from his young 
wife Melania, and by force made him a 
priest. 

She was of as ancient date as any, this 
African Church, and had given from her fer- 
vent heart the earliest martyrs and the 
earliest doctors to the Catholic Church. 

The land of Perpetua and Felicitas, of 
Tertullian and Cyprian, was sacred ground to 
any Christian. 

There is something in these confluences of 
many races which seems to quicken human 
life. 

Sometimes I hope it may be so with this 
awful rushing together of the South and North. 
Out of these whirlpools, who knows but there 
may yet arise a richer, fairer Christendom 
than that which has perished in Africa, which 
often seems perishing, everywhere ? 

Augustine had gathered his clergy into a 
community, not recluse, not retiring to 
the deserts to flee from sin and to adore 
God, but a company of priests severing 
themselves from the closest human ties in 
order to be closer to their people ; banding 
themselves together as the shepherds that 
kept watch over their flocks by night. 

Some good, I think, came to my father 
from Augustine, though not all I hoped. 
But what blessing reached him through Au- 
gustine came more, I think, from what Christi- 
anity had made Augustine than from what 
Augustine’s intellect made of Christianity. 

“This African thinks powerfully,” my 
father said. “The fire in him is of the 
keenest, and the metal of the purest. All the 
fuel of the systems of the past which have 
been thrown into it would have quenched the 
fire had it been weaker. Instead, they have 
fed the flames and fused the metal. The 
fire is intense, and the metal incorruptible 
and pure. 

“ But after all, may not the metal as well as 
the fire be only Azs ? His, not divine? His, 
not mine ? 

“Other men have thought before on the 
origin of evil, the freedom of the will, the 
necessity of sequences, the substance of 
being, whether the universe is but a thought 
of the soul, or the soul an atom in the uni- 
verse. Augustine’s thoughts seem to me 
profound and wise: that God is the only 
Being, the Foundation of all Being, the Beauty 
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in all the beautiful, the Good in all goodness, 
the True in all truth; that evil is but the 
negation and privation of good. 

“ But after all,” he would say, “these are 
but Augustine’s thoughts, explaining more or 
less what zs, all the same, whatever he thinks 
about it. These Manicheans, from whom he 
escaped, (originating, it is said, in a farther 
East than Syria, and in an earlier incarnation 
than this of the Christ,) assert that matter, inde- 
structible and uncontrollable, is co-eternal with 
God, and therefore evil co-eternal with good. 

** At least it is plain that evil co-exists with 
good, unconquered from age to age, mighty 
as far back as we can see, and as mighty as 
ever to-day. 

“If God is omnipotent, and evil only a 
negation of Him, why does it not only exist 
but grow? Negations do not grow. Dark- 
ness does not grow but by light failing, or 
cold but by heat being quenched. 

“Either He created the world out of a 
blind substance He could not control and 
make good, or He created creatures with 
wills He could not control. Augustine may 
take one explanation, the Manicheans another. 
Neither explains to me the whole. I am not 
sure which explains the largest half. 

“If God is omnipotent, and is also love, 
not mere passive goodness, but active love, is 
the mystery less ? 

“ Are the gladiatorial games, the sacks of 
cities, the horrors of the slave-trade, and the 
slave-barracks, the vices of the Roman popu- 
lace, the vices of the Imperial Court, more 
explicable ? 

“ Thoughts, my Leta, only human thoughts, 
after all!” he would say, “ searchings, ex- 
plainings! What are they from the days of 
the wise men of old but a vibrating from one 
side to another of the insoluble problem ? 

“The thoughts ebb and flow, and inter- 
twine and disentwine, but the problem re- 
mains.” 

It was on our last night in Africa that he 
spoke thus to me. 

We were looking out from the roof of our 
house over the sea, undulating in the gold 
and crimson of the sunset ; above, the depths 
of the serene sky; beneath, the vessel that 
was to tak@us home on the morrow, balancing 
on the waves. 

He turned to me, and seeing, I suppose, 
how sad his words made me (I had hoped 
so much from the wisdonr of the wisest of 
Christian men), he laid his hand on my 
shoulder and said— 

“Forgive me, my Leta. I am an old 
man, perhaps too weary of the endless ebb 
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and flow of thought ; not like a river, it seems 
to me, flowing or and fertilising, but like the 
| restless heaving to and fro of the salt and 
| barren sea. - 
| “ Yet despair not for me. Perhaps for thy 
| purpose we did not come hither in vain. 

“The least true life is more to me’ than 
any thinking. 3 

“And such I have seen. On the Aven- 
tine. In Fabiola’s hospital. In our home,” 
he added, with a low and tender accent. 
| “ And here at Hippo. 
| “ Augustine’s thoughts may be a fountain 
of thought toa world less worn out than ours, 
and to minds less weary than mine. 

“ But Augustine’s conversion is a reality. 
The power that won him from sin to purity, 
self-sacrifice, and heaven must, I think, be 
real—real as the passionate instincts it saved 
him from, real as the insoluble problems 
against which his magnificent powers of think- 
ing flood and foam. 

** It is the something underneath thy mother’s 
tenderness making it strong ; it is the some- 
thing underneath Jerome’s austere asceticism 
making it tender; the something underneath 
Fabiola’s passionate remorse, turning it into 
beneficence ; the something underneath Augus- 
tine’s subtle philosophic thinking, making it 
a power which the old thinking never had to 
renew the common life of men; it is ¢his 
something underneath, so alike in its principle, 
so diverse in its working, which moves me. 

“ My Leeta, a faint hope, a little glimmer- 
ing sometimes comes to me, a dim moment- 
ary flash of a possibility that this Power has 
something to do with that Life and that 
Death in Syria which none before or since, 
it seems to me, have ever equalled, or ap- 
proached, or even comprehended.” 

We said no more that evening. 

But as I knelt beside my sleeping child 
that night, visibly, audibly the Good Shepherd 
seemed present to me. 

“ All but in His arms!” I thought. 

“Did any ever draw so near and not be 
brought home rejoicing? not wake up to see 
Thee and adore Thee altogether, whether the 
waking be here or there ?” 








CHAPTER IX. ie 


So we sailed again by the Sicilian cities to 
Italy, to Ostia, to the old home in Rome. 
There seemed little probability of any spiri- 
tual help coming to us at that time in Rome. 
The city was in a tumult of delight at the 
prospect of the gladiatorial games, which the 
Emperor Honorius had proclaimed as his gift 
to Rome in honour of his sixth consulate. 





The Christian Emperor Honorius ! 

There were Gothic captives and Roman 
criminals, and the bands of the trained gladia- 
tors; and in the port of Ostia when we 
arrived were many ships from which came 
the savage howling of Numidian lions, and of 
fierce tigers and leopards, or the dull growl- 
ings of the great bears from the North. Burn- 
ing tropical deserts and arctic snows, slave- 
markets, prisons of debt and crime, every 
zone of the world Rome governed, all the 
depths of human misery and sin which she 
contained, had been ransacked to furnish 
this feast of blood for the Roman people, the 
people of this wretched Rome, so soon her- 
self to furnish a feast of blood to the bar- 
barians. 

All through the empire, along the marvel- 
lous network of roads to Gaul and Britain, 
to the deserts of Syria and of Egypt and of 
Africa, the festival had been proclaimed. 

We had heard it in Africa. 

And one had heard it in his cell amidst 
the solitudes of Egypt ! 


There was great excitement in Rome. 

The pagans for the most part looked on it 
as a triumph. 

Christians such as Diotima spoke dubi- 
ously of the necessity of not yielding to an 
enervating pitifulness, of keeping up the cou- 
rage of the Roman Senate and people by 
inuring them to the sight of battle and death. 

On the Aventine there was shame, and 
fasting and prayer, and an agony of indig- 
nant pity ; but all, it seemed, in vain. 

Prudentius, the Spanish "gentleman and 
Christian poet, had written a poem to the 
Emperor, remonstrating, imploring that the 
agonies of slaughtered men might no more 
be made a joy for other men and women in 
the Christian empire, and in Christian Rome. 

Some merciful men among the pagans had 
denounced it of old. Bishops had pleaded 
and had menaced ; and remonstrances, such 
as those of Ambrose, had power over em- 
perors strong and wilful as Theodosius. Yet 
this enormous iniquity seemed unconquer- 
able. Never was there to be a grander ex- 
hibition than this preparing for the Coliseum 
now. 





The wild beasts were ready in their dens ; 


close to the arena, No 
said, half-tamed by captivity, but splendid, 
untamed, untamable creatures wiki from the 
deserts and the snows. 

The prowess and strength of the trained 
gladiators were in every one’s mouth. They 
were panting, it was said, for the fray. 





puny animals, it was ! 
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Some righteous vengeance, moreover, and 
some patriotic enthusiasm were to be gratified 
in the slaughter of criminals and captives, 
slaves who would, no doubt, have murdered 
their masters if they could, Goths who had 
menaced Rome! 

So the beasts in their dens, and the gladia- 
tors in their schools, the captives in the 
dungeons, and all Rome couched around 
them, and panting like the fiercest of the 
wild beasts for their blood, waited for the 
great day which was to begin the games. 

At last it dawned. A winter's day, clear 
in its pitiless sunshine, the 1st of January, 
in the year of our Lord 404. 

Never, I thought, had a darker day dawned 
on Rome. 

Early in the morning the streets were 
thronged with eager, excited crowds, each 
man and woman and child pressing forward 
for good places in the Coliseum, where eighty 
thousand could find room. The lofty chariots 
of the senators thundered through the narrow 
streets, cleared for their passage by troops of 
slaves ; the divided floods of the fierce and 
idle populace, gathering again when they had 
passed, and following them with jests or 
plaudits. 

It was still early when we went out; the 
streets were empty and silent, the Coliseum 
was full, and the whole life of Rome seemed 
concentrated around that terrible arena, the 
whole fierce blood of the city sent back for 
the moment to that throbbing heart. 

It was not the first time. 

Christian martyrs had been among the 
victims there not so long before. 

But every time of its repetition, as Chris- 
tianity grew and triumphed and reigned, the 
horror of this great iniquity which it could not 
conquer weighed more heavily on Christian 
hearts. 

A few of us met that day in the Oratory 
in Marcella’s Palace on the Aventine. 

The daily prayers were prayed, and the 
psalms were chanted, as was usual. 

But among us that day all longing, all 
dread, all prayer, seemed gathered into one 
agonized, “ O Lord, how long?” 

From time to time we could hear distinctly 
through the city, in which all the ordinary 
din of traffic was hushed, the prolonged shout 
of the eighty thousand in the Coliseum, pro- 
claiming, as we knew too well, some fresh 
scene of torture and slaughter. 

Cruel, demoniacal shouts! The¥ rose 
above the music of our psalms. And when 
audible prayer and psalm had ceased, and 


we remained together, praying in silence for! 











the city which was heaping up such ven- 
geance for herself, wilder and more frequent 
the cry came on us through the stillness, going 
up, we felt, to God. 

But to me it seemed as if a door were 
opened in heaven, and “from beneath the 
altar” came the voice of another multitude, 
greater than that gathered in the Coliseum, 
“crying with a loud voice, How long, O 
Lord, holy and true?” 

And as I listened to that voice of the great 
multitude whom no man can number, and 
prayed, the shouts from the Coliseum seemed 
to me to grow feeble and puny, as the shouts 
of angry children, before that great accumu- 
lating tide of prayer from the victorious host 
on high. 

The “ how long” must come to an end at 
last, because the “ Holy and True” can 
never come to an end. 

The “how long” must at last end in the 
Alleluia ! 

Suddenly, as we knelt absorbed in devotion 
in that quiet place, a shout arose, a yell, so 
tumultuous, so terrible, so prolonged, that we 
all rose to our feet, and pale and trembling 
gathered close to each other, looking with 
awe-stricken faces into each other’s eyes, and 
clasping one another’s quivering hands. 

It seemed as if the whole city had grown 
mad witha delirium of blood, as if Rome 
itself must have become one Coliseum, one 
arena, and all the Romans be massacring 
each other as the last offering on that dread- 
ful funeral pile. 

It seemed as if the tumult would never 
cease. But as we listened, by degrees it 
became less concentrated. The sounds 
divided, and some drew nearer us. 

And again we all fell on our knees in a 
passion of prayer, not knowing what terror 
the next moment might bring. 

At length the sounds grew fainter, and 
looking up, I saw at the door of the Oratory 
a vision I had never seen in any Christian 
church before. 

My father stood before me. 

He drew my hand into his, and led me to 
the door, and there, with a voice almost in- 
audible from emotion, he said,— 

“He has fallen; but he has conquered! 
The Galilzan has conquered. And, oh, my 
Leta, thy Christ has for ever conquered 
me !” . 

Then in broken words he told that day’s 
wonderful story, whilst the little Aventine 
community gathered around us and listened. 

“In the height of the combat, when two 
bands of gladiators stood ready to rush at 
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each other, and all the eighty thousand were 
silent with the panting hush of cruel expecta- 


tion, a stranger from Egypt, in the garb of an | 


anchoret, cleft the masses of the crowd, 
stepped on the arena, stood between the 
troops of infuriated combatants, and sought 
to separate them. 

“ Alone he stood amidst that maddened 


| 


crowd. Perhaps he thought some respon- | 


sive instinct of mercy would awaken at his 
act in Christian Rome. 

“ Perhaps he knew better the temper of the 
crowd, and hoped for no response, but only 
to die, as so many had died there before, a 
martyr for the compassionate Christ. 

“What he thought will never be known. 
What he did will be known to endless ages. 

“He stood there with outstretched arms, 
still seeking to part the combatants, until the 
momentary start of surprise had turned into 
a fierce resentment against the helpless 
foreigner who sought to interrupt the plea- 
sures of Rome. Showers of stones were 
thrown on him, as on your first martyr, and 


he fell mangled and crushed under the feet | 


of the combatants he would have separated 
and saved. And thenat lasttheirswordsended 
the heroic life, amidst the yells and triumph- 
ant shouts of the multitude. They say he was 
an obscure monk from the deserts of Egypt, 
that in his lonely cell the proclamation of 
this day’s iniquities had reached him, and 
stirred his heart with a divine pity and 
courage. Noone here knows him. Alone 
he seems to have been inspired with that 
sacred purpose in his lonely cell. Alone he 
crossed sea and land to Rome, to the Colli- 
seum, to the arena. They say his name was 
Telemachus ; but of his history noman knows 
anything save what some deem this fruitless 
sacrifice of himself. But those who know best 
say it will not be fruitless, that the gladiatorial 
games are done with ip Rome for ever.” 

Once more we all knelt together in the 
Oratory on the Aventine; and with us, with 
bowed head, in silence, knelt my father. 

And strange as it might seem, the only 
word that came to our lips was “ Alleluia.” 

So sure it seemed to us, by a kind of in- 
spiration, that this would be but another sec- 
tion of the sacred story of the victories of the 
Vanquished, of the conquests by the Cross. 

And so in truth it proved. 

Never afterwards was there a gladiatorial 
combat in the Coliseum. The Emperor 
issued an edict against gladiatorial games, 
which was never again infringed in Rome. 


As we sate alone in our home that night, 





my boy on my father’s knee, and I sitting at 
his feet,— 

“ Ah, my Leta!” he said, “ there zs some- 
thing underneath, There is a new life in the 
world moved by divine instincts, that neither 
the world, nor (it seems to me) the Church 
wholly comprehend ; an infinite love under- 
neath all the inexplicable perplexities of the 
world; a life deeper than those who live by 
it know; a love guiding those it moves to 
higher ends than they intend. 

“ And that love is Christ, is God. 

“ That living water which bursts through the 
arid sands of the Egyptian desert, springs 
from a source far deeper than the sands. 

“That monk drawing deep draughts of 
world-wide humanity from the solitude which 
seemed to cut him off from all humanity, has 
convinced me. 

“Wrong or right in his self-isolation, the 
Being with whom he isolated himself is 
Love. 

“ Not in the rocks, or on the barren sands, 
was his real refuge, but with a Heart. 

“ From man he fled to Him who loved man 
more than Himself, 

“The pity that touched the heart of the 
Son of Godin heaven for a lost world, reached 
the heart of the Christian monk in his desert, 
for this wretched lost Rome in her cruelty, 
and for her victims in their anguish. 

‘‘The sacred footprints of the Divine Sufferer 
drew the disciple on through deserts and seas, 
and hestile crowds. 

“ The servant treads the Master’s path to 
the end. He also suffers and dies. 

‘* But a new lifehascomeinto the world that 
shall never die. 

“ And that life is Christ; thy Christ and 
mine; and thou and I are His for ever.” 


And so, my children, the world was de- 
livered from one more of its great wrongs. 

And so the prayer and devotion of all my 
life, and of a better life than mine, were ful- 
filled. 

And even so, “Good Shepherd, doth,” we 
went on our way together, towards her, with 


| and towards Thee. 


CHAPTER X, 


AnpD this is all the story I had to tell you of 
the old life at Rome. But you wish to hear 
the end of those who lived it with me. 

All, all have passed away. The Ecclesia 
Domestica, that band of brave and holy and 
beneficent men and women on the Aventine ; 
Melania, with her restless untiring enterprise ; 
Paula, Jerome, and Eustochium, with the 
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monasteries at Bethlehem ; Augustine and the | Tender affection was warm around her to 
whole church of Africa. | the last; her daughter Eustochium would not 
Time came with slow step, and closed the | suffer any one to share the care of her mother’s 
career of some, and war has torn away the rest. | sick-bed. It was she who day and night 
Paula was the first to depart. | watched beside her during the weeks of that 
Not a month after Telemachus fell mar- | last illness, smoothing her pillow, bringing hot 
tyred amidst the stones of Christian Rome, | water to warm the chilled limbs, unweariedly 
and with his death gave the death-blow to | fanning the fevered brow, and only leaving 
the gladiatorial games, Paula died. her in the intervals of broken sleep, to go and 
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pray at the shrine in the cave close by, where | content ; calm, doubtless, in the certainty that, 
the infant Saviour had been laidin the manger; | in the Father’s House to which she was going, 


to entreat that she might not be left to live, the waiting for the coming of those she had 
her mother absent, bereaved of that dear | so dearly loved would not seem long. 


companionship from which she had never been | She kept murmuring ferses of the Psalms; 





severed. | recurring chiefly to two or three. 
From time to time Jerome came to cheer; ‘“ Lord, J have loved the habitation of thine 
the child and the dying mother. house, and the place where thine honour 


Paula alone of the three was calm and | dwedleth.” 















































] which were fullest of Paula. 
| had for twenty years studied the divine words. 
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“ How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, 
Jor the desire it hath to thy courts.” Those 
earthly courts whither she had led so many 
to praise and pray ; those heavenly courts on 
whose threshold she lay now. 

Again and again she murmured the sacred 
words. 

Then for a time she lay silent, giving no 
answer to anything they said to her. Jerome 
approached her bedside and asked her why 
she was silent, and if she suffered. 

She replied in Greek, the mother tongue of 
her father, perhaps the first in which she had 
learned to lisp, that “nothing molested her, 
but all things lay quiet and tranquil before 
her, clear to her vision.” 

These were her last unbroken words. 

She closed her eyes, as if desiring to see no 
more of earth. 

But through the last agony which followed, 
they could still catch in broken syllables the 
verses of the Psalms she had loved to mur- 
mur; until to “the habitation” of Him she 
loved, to the Father’s House, her spirit passed 
away, at the moment of the setting of the 
sun. 

No wailing or bitter lamentation was suf- 
fered to break the sacred silence around her 
bier. 

The poor and the bereaved called her their 
nurse and their mother. Her convents and 
monasteries on all sides poured forth their 
companies of monks and nuns ; and from the 
caves in the mountain sides, hermit after her- 
mit made his solitary way to swell the great 
choir which chanted around her bier, in Greek 
and Latin and Hebrew and Syriac. 

But to Eustochium, for the time, anguish at 
her loss overpowered every other feeling. 

She would not leave the bier, kissing the 
closed eyelids, pressing her cheek against the 
cold lips ; and at last when the bier was about 
to be lowered, throwing herself passionately 
on it, clasping it with her arms, and demand- 
ing to be buried beside it. 

Jerome’s grief at the breaking of that long 
and most pure and tender friendship, went 
with him to the grave. 

It was long before he could resume any of 
his work, even that on the Holy Scriptures. 

The most sacred paths were precisely those 
Together they 


She and Eustochium only, he said, could in 
the first instance have decided him “to 
resume the plough, to trace the furrows, and 
to clear away the tares which were being 
incessantly sown around the Holy Writings.” 





“ Do you,” he wrote to them, “ competent 
judges of textual controversy, open the origi- 
nal Hebrew, and compare it with my transla- 
tion to see if I have rashly hazarded a single 
word.” 

“Paula knew the Scriptures by heart,” he 
wrote, “and whilst always loving the histori- 
cal interpretation and the natural sense, which 
are the foundation of their truth, she sought 
with passion for the spiritual sense, as fitter 
for the elevation of the soul. Her mind, 
difficult to content, desired to fathom the 
depths of everything. 

‘“‘When I had to acknowledge my igno- 
rance, she did not so easily surrender. 

“This Hebrew language, which it has cost 
me so much pains to learn imperfectly, she 
seemed to learn as a pastime, and acquired 
thoroughly, pronouncing it even without a 
shade of the Latin accent.” 

Through Paula and Eustochium and the 
Convent of the Aventine, he had learned to 
recognise the greatness and goodness possible 
to womanhood in all times and_ nations. 
“ Huldah prophesied,” he said, “when men 
were silent; Deborah conquered when Barak 
trembled; Judith and Esther saved the 
people of God. And among the Greeks, 
Plato listened to Aspasia ; Sappho held the 
lyre beside Alcazzus and Pindar ; and with the 
Romans, beside Cornelia, and the wife of 
Brutus, even the inflexible virtue and austerity 
of the noblest Roman men growpale. It would 
take volumes to relate the greatness there 
has been in women.” 

And now that stimulating, steadying, inspir- 
ing companionship was over. 

The first thing that roused Jerome from his 
hopeless languor of grief, was the entreaty of 
Eustochium that he would write something in 
commemoration of her mother, before the 
dear details of her life and death had grown 
faint in their memories. 

He tried to obey her. But his fingers grew 
numb, the style fell from his hands, grief 
seemed to take away his breath. 

At last he began to dictate, and in the 
long vigils of two nights he finished Paula’s 
Memoir, tracing her history from her illus- 
trious ancestors, through her youth, her mar- 
ried life, and her widowhood, narrating their 
journeys together in Palestine and Egypt. 

He wrote these sacred recollections for her 
child :—“ At thy desire I have dictated this 
book, in the vigils of two nights, for I have 
never been able to write it; the point of my 
style glided from me on the wax, and life 
seemed to fail.” 

“Tf the crown of sanguinary martyrdom,” 
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he said, “ was woven of violets and roses, 
there was a crown of fadeless lilies for the 
confession of the heart, calm and steadfast 
such as hers. Oh, Paula,” he ended, “ fare- 
well. Sustain, by thy prayers, the failing 
old age of him who venerates and loves thee. 
Associated on high with Christ, thy voice 
will be more availing there, than even 
amongst us here below.” 

She was laid. in her rocky tomb in the hill- 
side, near the cave where once had been the 
sacred manger. ane 

Jerome had more than one inscription 
engraven on her tomb. One recorded her de- 
scent from Scipio, from the Gracchi, and from 
Agamemmon. “Thou who passest by,” an- 
other said, “dost thou see this little grave 
hollowed by the chisel in the rock? It is 
the transitory sojourning-place of Paula, who 
dwells in the heavenly kingdom. Below is 
the cradle of the Christ ; a little further the 
magi offered to the Incarnate God the mystic 
gifts of faith, Here is the tomb of Paula.” 

“ Holy and blessed, she has fallen asleep 
on the seventh of the Kalends of February, 
after the setting of the sun.” 

At first Jerome feared that the weight of 
the rule of the monasteries, which she and 
her mother had borne together, might be too 
much for Eustochium alone, and he dreaded 
having to separate from her also. 

But before long the brave heart revived, 
and Eustochium quietly went back to the 
work her mother had left her, the double 
work of governing the convents and aiding 
Jerome. 

She came to him, gently asking explana- 
tions of the Book of Ruth. Where her mother 
had dwelt, and Jerome, she would dwell, their 
people should be her people, and their God 
her God. 

Amidst the crash, and ruin, and unutter- 
able horror of those times, the memory of 
that calm departure, and that sacred love of 
mother, and child, and friend, seems to keep 
on earth one gleam of the calm and tender 
light of the Father’s house to which Paula 
went. 

For soon indeed came on Rome the ruin 
so often prophesied by good men, and twice 
before threatened by Alaric. 

For three days and three nights the city 
was given up to pillage. 

The Aventine palaces were sacked. No 
exemption from any extremity of woe has 
been promised the servants of the Crucified, 
and the devoted band of good women which 
had gathered around Marcella had to endure 
the worst. 





The very bareness and austerity, which con- 
trasted with the splendour of Marcella’s 
marble courts and gilded halls, was to the 
Gothic soldiers a proof of hidden treasure. 

The works of mercy which had made them 
bare were unknown to the invaders. All 
Rome could have borne witness, but all Rome 
was involved in the same ruin. 

Beaten and tortured almost to death, at 
last they suffered the aged lady to be laid in 
a church, which had been turned into a hos- 
pital, to die. 

For herself she said it mattered little; she 
was old and could not suffer long. But the 
anguish of pleading in vain for those around 
her, whom she had so long gathered and 
protected, as under motherly wings, was too 
much for her. 

One maiden of the Aventine community 
remained with her, ministering to her to the 
last. 

In a few days that agony of pain, and 
shame, and vain pity, and death were over: 
she had reached the solution of all the mys- 
teries, and the noble heart was satisfied. 

Little 


luxury to God. For it seemed as if God 
himself were calling the universal Church 
into the desert; were plunging the whole 
corrupt and enervated Roman world into the 
burning and barren sands of poverty and 
misery. 

The noblest Roman matrons and maidens 
were sold into slavery in Africa, in Mesopo- 
tamia, throughout the world which Rome 
had ruled so long. 

Melania, alone in her cell in the convent 
on the Mount of Olives, beheld the Apoca- 
lypse interpreted before her eyes. 

“‘ Babylon is fallen—is fallen! In the cup 
which she hath filled, fill to her double. 
She saith in her heart, I sit a queen, and 
shall see no sorrow, therefore shall her 
plagues come in one day—death, and mourn- 
ing, and famine. What city is like this great 
city? in one hour she is made desolate? 
For strong is the Lord God that judgeth 
her.” 

“ Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy 
Apostles and Prophets, for God hath avenged 
you on her.” 

Not the Coliseum, but Rome itself, the 
whole city, became an arena of torture and 
blood. ’ 

But was it thus that Telemachus was 
avenged, or Agnes, or St. Peter, or St. 
Paul ? 

Nay, not thus, I think; but rather by the 


indeed had those lost who had || 
sacrificed home, and wealth, and ease, and 
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only vengeance that can be sweet in heaven, 
the destruction of the evil they died to 
combat. 


followed to her sepulchre by the homage 
of all Rome; the death of Paula in peace, 
tenderly cherished by a daughter’s hands ; 


Avenged they were, indeed, in the sack of | and of Jerome, ministered to in dying by- 
Rome, as far as it was the paralysing of wicked | Paula’s grand-daughter; the death of Mar- 


hands no more to do their wicked deeds ; in 
the liberation of forty thousand Gothic slaves ; 
in the dissolution of that hideous alliance of 
luxury and cruelty ; avenged far more by the 
holy lives and deaths their life and death had 
made possible on the Aventine ; and by the 
abolition of the gladiatoria! games. 

The vengeance of heaven, like the joy of 
heaven, consists in the redeeming of one 
sinner that repenteth. 

The vengeance of the Christ is in His mur- 
derers being forgiven. 

The vengeance of God is the binding not of 
hands from violence, but of hearts to Himself. 

The Divine victories are not for overthrow, 
but for conquest. 

The conquests of the Cross are not over 
the sinner, but the sin. 

The death of Fabiola amidst the love and 
honour of the thousands she had succoured, 





cella, bruised and mocked amidst the Gothic 
soldiers ; of Augustine on the walls of his 
city, soon to be sacked and burned ; of Tele- 
machus, crushed amidst the stones—are but 
incidents of a moment in their eternal life. 

And the fall and rise of nations, the ruin 
of what we deemed immortal, of Rome her- 
self, are, as Augustine has taught us, but 
incidents of a moment in the building of the 
City of God. 

The destruction passes, the construction 
goes on. 

Only let us be clear what it is God would 
have conquered in us, and in the world, and 
we shall see that while the Cross remains the 
weapon, even here, and much more fhere, 
where the “reward of virtue” (as Augustine 
said) “ shall be Himself who gave the virtue,” 
the divine watchword remains for ever, ‘“‘ Con- 
quering and to conquer.” 


THE END. 





THE CHRIST OF GOD. 


OF what didst thou desire to see ? 
What was the Christ of God to be ? 

Some Angel figure, bright and fair, 

A halo round his golden hair ? 


Was it a venerable sage 

Hoary with wisdom and with age ? 
Or young Apollo, great in song, 
Planting his glorious foot on wrong ? 


An Infant poor and weak He came, 
Fitter to nurse the sacred flame, 
And make the poor and lowly blest, 
Than poet’s lyre, or hero’s crest. 


The Lord who feeds His Church with bread, 
Is by a Virgin’s bosom fed ; 

Can faith the wondrous sight behold, 

And not come forth as precious gold ? 


Look, dying eyes upon this sight 

Which brightens at the gathering night; 
Take, dying hands the harp, and sing 

A psalm o’er Death’s defeated sting ! 


GEORGE S. OUTRAM. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


IV.—THE FLEMISH CURATE. 


HE “Great Layman,” of whom some 

account was given in the November 
number of this magazine, did not confine his 
labours to Germany, but wandered far and 
wide throughout Europe. He visited Italy, 
Bohemia, and France, making disciples in 
all these countries ; but it was in the Low 
Countries that his followers were more nume- 
rous than anywhere else save Southern Ger- 
many, and that his opinions most thoroughly 
influenced the religious life of the people. 
It is singularly characteristic of the prudent, 
practical Flemish character that in the Low 
Countries, more than anywhere else, the pecu- 
liar teaching and opinions of Nicolas found 
expression in the every-day life of the people, 
and tended less than elsewhere to separate the 
“Friends of God” from ordinary church life. 
Apart from a strain of mystical theology, 
founded more especially on the sermons of 
Eckhart, the Flemish followers of Nicolas 
were distinguished from their neighbours only 
by a ‘more devout walk and conversation, 
and a more resolute endeavour to carry their 
religion into the ordinary affairs of life. 

The sober matter-of-fact character of the 
religious life of the Flemish disciples of 
Nicolas was very much due to the silent 
influence of one man, who early began to 
impress his own character upon those who 
came in contact with him, and at last be- 
came a recognised religious leader in the 
Netherlands. This man, Jan van Ruusbroec, 
as the old books give his name, John of 
Ruysbroeck according to modern readings, 
never occupied any great ecclesiastical office 
like Eckhart ; he was no mysterious wanderer 
like Nicolas, now appearing for a short 
time, and then disappearing during long in- 
tervals ; he was never forced by the circum- 
stances of the time to fill a conspicuous place 
as Tauler was ; he was not a learned man, 
nor an eloquent man ; he had none of those 
gifts which make men conspicuous and mark 
them out as leaders of mankind. Gradually, 
silently, and imperceptibly, he became, al- 
most without knowing it himself, or without 
other people knowing it much, the trusted 
religious friend and adviser of multitudes of 
men and women who in those days were 
seeking to live higher Christian lives than 
they had hitherto done. The silent testi- 
mony of a singularly self-denying and devout 
life, the quiet searching influence of deep 





spiritual feeling, and the impalpable power 
of a wonderfully delicate tact in his dealings 
with other people, made this poor Brussels 
curate the great religious leader of his day in 
the Low Countries. 

John of Ruusbroec was born in 1293 
in the village of the name near Brussels 
—one of those quiet, tidy little Flemish 
villages with which that part of the country 
is everywhere dotted. His parents were 
peasants, and in the ordinary course of things 
little Jan would have followed the plough 
and harrow, and toiled in the fields during 
the long day, earning his hard-won bread by 
the sweat of his brow. But he was a strange, 
solemn child, who perplexed his parents 
and the village priest with questions 
about deep things which it puzzled them to 
answer ; he had strange longings and yearn- 
ing after heaven, and God, and Christ, and 
the saints, and wondered how he, the small 
mite that he must have been then, could 
be like them, and see them, and speak to 
them, and know them. In those days all 
these things pointed one way, the boy was 
destined by Heaven for a religious life. That 
must have been the priest’s view whey the 
mother confided to him with a troubled pride 
the strange behaviour of her little son. The 
father would doubtless object, and think it 
better for his boy to earn an honest living 
by working as his forefathers had done in the 
fields for their bread, instead of donning a 
monk’s robe, and living idly on the bread of 
poor folks like himself; for in spite of their 
devotion to the Church, such reflections 
were ever coming into the minds of sturdy 
Flemish peasants when the monks came 
round for their alms, and the house-mother 
for the love of God gave them part of the 
little store, scanty enough to feed the many 
mouths which clustered round the hearth for 
the evening meal ; but in the end he gave in, 
thinking that it was one lad provided for at all 
events. And the poor mother, she too would 
submit to the inevitable, and doubtless chide 
herself for being sorry that her boy, all the 
dearer to her because of his quiet, queer 
ways, was to be taken from her, and would 
console herself as she bestcould by thinking 
how he would get on, and what a holy man, 
and what a famous man he would become. 
Boys have to be sent out into the world at 
some time or other, and all mothers have to 
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surround the event with little romances of 
their own to disguise from themselves the 
pain that they feel. 

Doubtless the parents saw the course which 
lay before their son long ere he was conscious 
of it; but it soon dawned upon him too. He 
must have seen the strangely clad men who 
came so often to the cottage door, and heard 
that they were holy men, men who knew more 
of God and the saints than other men did, men 
to whom the poor folk gave cheese and eggs and 
other homely presents, that they might pray 
for them. It may be, too, that on a market- 
day he had trudged along by his mother’s 
side into Brussels, proud and happy in his 
first glimpse at the great world, and had gone 
with her to the Convent gate, and had curi- 
ously peeped inside while the good peasant- 
woman bargained with the servants of the 
monastery for her butter and eggs and 
cheese ; and that on the way home he had 
been told about the house of God, and how 
holy men lived there, and prayed, and read 
books ; and if the honest Flemish mother 
had her own doubts about the lives of some 
of these holy men—for the Flemish monks 
had not a very high reputation for sanctity 
then—she would keep them to herself, and 
not profane the child’s heart by speaking to 
him about them. 

Thus it came about that the child’s thoughts 
began to take shape, and his longings to be good 
and holy, and know about God and Jesus, and 
Our Lady and the saints, became at last a fixed 
desire to wear the monk’s robe, and live in the 
convent he had seen at Brussels. So the vil- 
lage priest was spoken to, and he spoke to the 
Superior of the Augustinian monks in Brussels, 
and the end of it was that one morning the 
tearful mother took the child in her hand and 
walked into the town, thinking many a sad 
thought, poor woman, but keeping up a brave 
appearance, and answering cheeriully the 
hopeful prattle of her boy, and going to the 
convent gate handed him over to the good 
monks, and saw the big gates shut between 
her and her little son, and then walked sadly 
back again. Poor mother! the boy was only 
eleven years old, and who would tend him 
and soothe him and be motherly to him? He 
was now, doubtless, the child of the Holy 
Mother Church, and Our Lady and Saint 
Ursula would take him under their special 
protection ; but would they tuck him into 
his little cot at night, and keep him warm in 
the cold winter nights, and do the number- 
less little motherly things for him which she 
thought about as she trudged wearily back 
again, to be comforted in this great sorrow 





by her every-day work, and the smaller vexa- 
tions of life. 

The first three years of the young novice’s 
life were spent in the usual manner; he 
learned to read and write, he was a chorister 
—and we can fancy how the enthusiastic feel- 
ings of the child found vent in singing the 
grand old chants of the Medizval Church— 
and when not employed in school or chapel 
he waited upon the good fathers, glad to do 
them what service he could. Soon, however, 
the boy attracted the attention of his supe- 
riors ; he was a grave, intelligent child, who 
thought much and questioned much, and no 
doubt perplexed and provoked many of the 
indolent brothers of the convent by his grave 
pertinacity ; and after due consultation, as was 
the custom on such occasions, he was selected 
from among the novices to be trained to 
theology. One can fancy the flutter in the 
young heart, when he, one of the youngest 
of the inmates of the convent, was selected 
in such an honourable way, and the deeper, 
graver pleasure when he thought that now 
his dreams and his hopes and his longings 
were all to come true. He was now going to 
be allowed to open and read those great books 
he had so often longed to become familiar 
with, as he reverently dusted them in the 
convent library ; and he was to sit among the 
graver and wiser brothers, and to be taught 
all that they knew—and what did they not 
know ?—about God and His saints, and what 
He did for poor men, and what He would 
have them know about Him. But, poor 
boy, he was doomed to be sadly disappointed. 
He did not take to book learning, and he 
disappointed his teachers and himself by his 
backwardness, and dulness, and general in- 
aptitude for a student life. When a child in 
the country his mind had been full of beauti- 
ful thoughts ; the clouds, and the wind, and 
the rain had spoken to him in their myste- 
rious way; and the endless plains, and the 
furrowed fields, and the birds and insects had 
filled him with strange melancholy musings ; 
and the tall trees, and the taller church spires, 
and the services of the village church, had 
lifted him, he tells us in after life, almost out 
of this world altogether. But when he was 
set down at a desk with a great book before 
him, with its crabbed, contracted letters, and 
its long, dull disquisitions upon dry, abstract 
things, the thoughts fled from him, and he 
felt helpless and lonely. He was not at home 
in his study, and could never feel that living 
companionship in books which marks the real 
student. Occasionally, when he read the 
sermons of St. Bernard, especially those won- 
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derful discourses on the Psalms, or the musings 
of Hugo of St. Victor, or the sermons of Eck- 
hart, the new book in theology in those days, 
he felt that he understood what books said to 
him ; but whenever, encouraged by this, he 
returned with new ardour to his theological 
studies, the old languor and incapacity 
came over him, and he felt that he was 
a hopeless dullard, and that learning was not 
for him. He persevered, however, in his 
dogged, Flemish way, but never made very 
much of his studies ; his learning, in spite of 
all his efforts, did not stick to him somehow ; 
and, to the end of his days, he could never 
even write Latin with ease. I have no doubt 
that he was very glad when it was over, 
and a curacy in the church of St. Gudule was 
offered to him when he had at last attained 
to priest’s orders, It was a poor curacy— 
good enough, the superiors of the convent 
thought, for the peasant’s son who kad dis- 
appointed them all so much by his dulness 
and incapacity—but Ruusbroec was free again 
to think and work as he liked, and book 
learning no longer dogged him every day of 
his life. 

The district assigned to him was situated 
in a very poor part of Brussels, and the young 
curate—he was only twenty-four—had his 
hands full of work, but this was work that 
he could do and delighted in; for the shy, 
reserved young man, who had been crushed 
by the feeling of his dull backwardness in the 
convent library, soon developed a surprising 
faculty for wcrk when he had to do not with 
books, but with men and women, beings 
whom he could understand and sympathize 
with and help in numberless ways. He was 
soon acquainted with all his parishioners, and 
did what we should now call real mission 
work among them, setting himself to better 
their condition while looking after their spiri- 
tual interests. The young curate became 
quite famous in his little parish, and deve- 
loped unexpected talents. He was a popular 
preacher, he preached short, stirring sermons 
in the old Flemish tongue, and proved himself 
to be a ready speaker. Quiet and unassum- 
ing, he won the hearts of his parishioners, 
and yet was not a man to be imposed upon. 
He had a keen eye and a shrewd head, as well 
as a kind heart, and his parishioners found it 
out ere long. Men, as well as women and 
children, knew that they had in their midst 
one in whom they could trust to help them 
in all sorts of trouble, by kindly sympathy and 
sensible, practical advice. He was the means, 
too, of bringing about an intercourse between 
the richer and poorer classes in the town of 





Brussels. Men heard of his zealous work at 
St. Gudule’s, and he got money from wealthy 
citizens to help him ; and, when thus brought 
into contact with the gentlemen and ladies of 
the city, they found, as his poor parishioners 
had done, that they had a man to deal with. 
With infinite tact—tact of which he himself 
seems to have been quite unconscious—he 
drew them on to speak to him about their 
spiritual welfare, and came to be a sort of 
spiritual guide and confidant to great num- 
bers of people. As he went in and out among 
his people, however, he could not help feeling 
that there was some secret influence at work, 
especially among the artisans in his parish, 
which prevented his having their full sym- 
pathy and confidence ; and he was not long 
in finding out what this influence was. The 
time was a time of misrule and oppression, 
and the smouldering fire of discontent was 
ready to burst forth in a blaze at any time. 
All throughout the cities of the Rhineland 
and the Low Countries there were secret 
societies of men and women who taught and 
professed communist principles, and did all 
that lay in their power to propagate their 
opinions ; and it was this communist feeling 
which lay between Ruusbroec and some of 
his people. The curate was a peasant’s son, 
and could sympathize with the poor and the 
oppressed, and he was too shrewd a man not 
to know that where there is smoke there is 
fire; he knew that the power and influence 
of those secret communist societies really de- 
pended upon the fact that there was oppres- 
sion and wanton exercise of power somewhere, 
putting the social system out of joint ; but he 
knew, too, none better, that the immoral 
communism of the “ Brethren and Sisters of 
the Free Spirit” was not a true gospel to be 
preached to the poor, and he felt that he must 
fight this communism somehow, and destroy 
its influence, if he was to do the good among 
his people he wished to do. ‘The oppor- 
tunity came at last. When these brethren of 
the Free Spirit had any considerable follow- 
ing of sympathizers in a town or country dis- 
trict, they were accustomed to deliver public 
lectures to the people, explaining and enforc- 
ing their doctrines ; and it was no uncommon 
thing for them to challenge the clergy of the 
place to a public disputation. This could 
only be done in places where they were sure 
of sufficient public support, otherwise their 
boldness would have ‘brought them into 
danger. Brussels had been selected by them 
as one of the principal fields of their 
operations, and the market-place of the city 
had several times been the scene of public 
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harangues and disputations. The principal 
speaker on the communist side was a woman, 
whose name has not been preserved, but who 
was then notorious for her eloquence and 
quickness of retort, and for her power of 
rough and ready debate. She had already 
met in public and beaten several of the lead- 
ing theologians of the city, and had done a 
great deal to help on the cause of com- 
munism in that town. It was this woman 
whom the curate of St. Gudule’s resolved to 
meet, and, if possible, overcome, on her first 
return to Brussels. 

Scotchreaders who haveseen Glasgow Green 
on a Sunday evening in summer, will have no 
difficulty in imagining the various crowds in 
the Brussels market-place and the animated 
harangues going on there on Sundays and holi- 
days. In the Middle Ages the market-place on 
Sunday served instead of the daily newspaper, 
the political pamphlet, and the religious tract. 
It was the heart of the social and intellectual 
life of the townsfolk. There was great freedom 
of discussion allowed, much more freedom 
than we might expect from what we know of 
the government of the times, and all manner 
of questions were discussed in every variety of 
way. In one corner might be seen a Fran- 
ciscan friar denouncing the Pope and repu- 
diating his spiritual power—for the majority 
of the Franciscans were then in the midst 
of their famous revolt against the Pope; in 
another a seller of relics had gathered about 
him a laughing crowd, to whom, with all 
manner of jests and droll stories, he recom- 
mended his wares ; in a third a zealous eccle- 
siastic, who was doubtless in secret connec- 
tion with the “ Friends of God,” was preaching 
eloquently to the people who thronged to hear 
him ; somewhere a zealous emissary of the 
Pope might be seen doing all in his power, by 
counter-statement and harangue, to spoil the 
effect of the Franciscan’s address; but on 
this day the greater part of the spectators 
would be collected near the centre of the 
market-place, where the quiet young curate 
of St. Gudule’s was going to encounter the 
famous communist lecturer. Many of his 
parishioners would be there, and a goodly 
sprinkling of ecclesiastics, among them many 
Franciscans, not without a secret sympathy, 
strange to say, with the disciples of the Free 
Spirit; there were not lacking men who 
thought him rash, and predicted failure, and 
here and there among the crowd, looking 
half ashamed of being present, might be seen 
the half-disguised figure of a notable eccle- 
siastical dignitary—for this matter is one in 
which the higher authorities in State and 





Church are keenly interested, and they have 
no great hope of the young man’s success. 

Unfortunately, we know nothing of the 
discussion, nor of the various arguments used, 
nor of the replies which the curate of St. 
Gudule’s made to the eloquent advocate of 
communism, but, however the debate went, 
we know that the young and untried speaker 
had the best of it. He defeated his opponent, 
and that so thoroughly, that she did not again 
appear in Brussels ; and he carried his audi- 
ence with him, and effectually broke the power 
of communism in the city. 

In those days victory in an intellectual 
duel of the kind was a great matter, as all 
academical success, for example, was won in 
combats like this, and the victor was looked 
on as a great man. We may well imagine 
the young man returning home in the flutter 
of victory—of a victory which he had no 
thought of winning when he entered on the 
contest. He had only wished to destroy 
that subtle power which stood between him 
and so many of its people, but in destroying 
it he had made for himself a great reputation, 
and he could not help feeling that he had 
done so. Then came flattering invitations, 
offers of speedy and high promotion, which 
made his heart throb when he heard them; 
and caused him to ponder long ere he could 
come to any decision upon them. But his 
mind was soon made up; he had attacked 
communism for the good of his people, and 
he did not choose to separate himself from 
them ; besides, he, a son of the people, could 
not separate himself from them, and undo 
the good he had done, as he was sure to do 
if he himself profited in worldly position by 
the victory he had won. He elected to stay 
where he was among his poor people, and 
work for them as he had.hitherto done. But 
for all this he could not prevent himself from 
occupying a different position ; he was now 
a man of mark, well known and respected, 
and the responsibilities of this position were 
thrust upon him in such a way that he could 
not reject them. He daily came more and 
more into contact with the leading men in 
the religious circles of the Low Countries, 
and his wonderful tact now stood him in good 
stead. By and by the “Friends of God” 
got about him, and he became one of their 
number, and did all in his power to promote 
that higher Christian life which was the aim 
of their association. 

While health and strength remained, 
Ruusbroec continued to be curate of St. 
Gudule’s, and spent his years of manhood and 
advancing age labouring among his parish- 
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ioners. His life was a very uneventful one, 
and presents no points of interest worthy to 
be recorded. Day succeeded day with un- 
varying monotony, and the one day’s tasks 
were exactly like those of the other. But all 
the while the curate’s influence was silently 
extending, and at last it came to reach far and 
wide throughout the Netherlands. Many 
people came to Brussels to see him and talk 
with him, and carry away with them his 
pregnant sayings and practical suggestions ; 
and among them came Tauler once from 
Strasburg to see the Brussels curate’s method 
of work, and how he kept his parish in order, 
and doubtless found the benefit of his visit 
when the plague came to Strasburg, and he 
was left almost single-handed in the great 








city. His visitors were drawn from all 
classes and ranks in society, and all who 
came to him somehow or other felt his 
power. The “Friends of God,” who had 
got about him and made him one of them- 
selves, seem to have been much more in- 
fluenced by him than to have had influence 
upon him. He often suggested to them how 
they could best carry out schemes of pro- 
longed devotional exercises, and he promised 
to embody his suggestions in a book when- 
ever he could find leisure to write it. He 
had soon to keep up a vast correspondence 
with his numerous friends, and send them by 
letter that spiritual instruction and consola- 
tion they sought from him. 
THOMAS M. LINDSAY. 


(Zo be concluded in next Number.) 
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THE PRODIGAL RECLAIMED. 


“Thus saith the High and Lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy ; I dwell in the high and holy place, 
with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite 


ones. 


“ Fear not, for I am with thee, I have called thee by thy name, thou art mine.” 


(‘SINNER to thyself revealed, 
In want and sorrow and disgrace, 
Give up the wasted strife, and yield 
To thy glad Father’s firm embrace. 


Search not the dreary depths of sin 
That only love can understand, 

But let His mercy triumph in 
The heart whereon He lays His hand. 


Ah, let Him to the utmost bless 

A child who never more would roam ; 
And give Him all thy. wretchedness 

For joy that He has brought thee home. 


His great commandment freely done, 
The cleansing blood for ever shed, * 
Now on the bosom of His Son 
Lay humbly down thy weary head. 


And then thou wilt not grope for good 
By meagre flame or vision dim ; 


Rich in His‘shining brotherhood, 
And occupied with God in Him. 


Thy wanderings shall not slay thee there ; 
Thy hard accuser will depart ; 

For all the witness they can bear 
Shall meet His answer in thy heart. 


That inmost word, so keen to heal, 
The brightness of thy face shall be : 

*‘ The searching pangs’my children feel 
Are more than they may think to me. 


“‘ For I can see them safe and whole ;— 
The ruin of themselves above ; 

And suffering throws the naked soul 
Upon its heritage of love.” * 

Behold the light is with thee! Fall 
Into thy Father’s glad embrace. 

Take His white robe, His feast, His all— 
And worship in the holy place. 

A. L. W. 





* John x. 18. 





* Tsaiah lxiii. 8, 9. 





ANN TAYLOR AND HER FRIENDS.* 


“PRE encouraging relations with Messrs. 

Darton and Harvey, the publishers, had 
led to some slight changes in the daily order 
at home. But they were of the slightest. 
Mr. Taylor had distinctly said, “I do not 
want my girls to be authors;” and, con- 
sequently, their literary labours were to be 
3 * See page 555. 








viewed as pastimes. Very gratefully does 
Ann Taylor make record of her father’s small 
concessions to them in this respect :— 

“We always breakfasted at eight o'clock, 
were allowed an hour’s interval for dinner, 
half an hour for tea, and closed the daily 
routine in ‘that dear old workroom’ (as more 
than one of our friends called it) at eight in 
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the evening. It was chiefly, therefore, or, | 
according to the letter of the law, on/y by | 
rising early and supping as late as half-past | 
nine that we could effect anything [in the way | 
of writing]. But I must confess to having | 
had pencil and paper generally so near at | 
hand, that a flying thought could be caught | 
by a feather, even when engraving or biting | 
was going on; or, in cases of extremity, | 
when it was feared that all would escape 
me before eight o’clock came, I have made 
a sudden exit, and, in honest haste and 





unintelligible scribble, pinioned the fancy or 
the lines to the first slip of waste paper I 
could find, there to abide till happy even- 
ing. .... It had always previously been 
the custom to sup at nine, but when writing 
became unexpectedly a business as well as 
a pleasure, we petitioned for an additional 
half hour; and considering the perfect regu- 
larity of my father’s habits, I feel that we 
owed much to his good nature in granting it. 
Nor should I, perhaps, refrain from mentioning 


_ that of this precious hour and a half part was 





Mrs. Gilbert. 


occupied by a short devotional retirement, | years afterwards, when his literary career had 
which, won by the example of our parent, | fully developed itself, I ventured to ask him, 


we rarely omitted.” 

Isaac Ray had already in his thirteenth 
year'made his first appearance in print, and 
we have note ofa very peculiar habit for one 
so young. “ His health began to fail, and he 
would frequently stand during the greater 
part of a winter’s evening leaning his head 
against the mantelpiece in the parlour, where 
only my mother was at work. We did not 
understand the meaning of it; but many 

IV. n.s. 














‘Do you remember that habit, and what was 
the reason of it?’ ‘Yes, Ann,’ he replied. 
‘I was, in fact, meditating on the evils of 
society, and wondering whether J could do 
anything to mitigate them.’ Cogitations not 
shared by many of a similar age; but in his ; 
case a pledge nobly redeemed in the works 
‘ Enthusiasm’ ‘ Fanaticism,’ ‘ Spiritual Des- 
potism,’ and ‘ Ancient Christianity,’ which 
occupied his riper years.” 
42 
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Their growing reputation as engravers 
brought them various “jobs ” from London ; 
and the two sisters had received such en- 
couragement in their literary labours, that a 


| second volume of “‘ Hymns for Infant Minds” 


was begun. Ann Taylor says :— 

“It has often surprised me how successful were 
these earlier efforts, but we had the advantage of being 
almost first in the field. Dr. Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld, 
and others, had written well for children, but mostly 
in prose; since the days of Dr. Watts there had 
scarcely been, I will not say a port. but..a rhymester, 
on the ground, and therefore the road was open to a 
humble popularity. It has long been a legend in our 
family, and I have lately had it confirmed as true, 
that one of our great grandmothers was, when a child, 
taken on the knee of Dr. Watts, and presented with 
a copy of his ‘ Divine Songs for Children’... 

** At first no suspicion of the extent to which we 
might become useful entered our minds. We kept 
the little one for whom we were writing so far in view 
as to write honestly for its benefit, but it was an 
object that had to grow with the consciousness that 
the benefit was felt and widening. I have heard Jane 
say, when sitting down to our new evening’s business, 
‘I try to conjure some child into my presence, address 


her suitably, as well as I am able, and when I begin |, 


to flag I say to her, There, love, now you may go.’” 

It is worthy of remark that, though we are 
told that when the Taylor family “entered 
Colchester, no young person of good edu- 
cation, position, and intelligence was asso- 
ciated in the membership of any Non- 
conformist church in the town;” yet 
very soon the sisters had found friends— 
attached friends—in the best circles; the 
Hills and others under this relationship no 
doubt revising some of their former im- 
pressions ; so that, whilst the Taylors were 
doing something to widen the sympathies of 
the young, common offices of neighbourhood 
and friendship were not forgotten for those 
beside them of riper years. During a visit 
paid to them by Mr. Josiah Conder, book- 
seller, of London, the idea of a volume to be 
called “‘ The Associate Minstrels ” occurred, 
for which Isaac Taylor was to design a title- 
page. This work was duly executed and 
published, and speedily passed into a second 
edition. About the same time the first 
volume of “ Hymns for Infant Minds” passed 
into a third edition, the authors having un- 
fortunately lost any profit on the second 
edition through the failure of the publisher, 
“an old friend, who was, no doubt, as sorry 
for us as we were for him. All our little 
Savings were now floated off to meet ex- 
penses, and we had to make a fresh start. 
Valuable as money had always been to us, 
and still was, we yet could not feel the loss, 
as it was supposed among our friends that 
we must—almost ought to havedone. The 





pleasure of writing, and the credit we were 
gaining by it, so overbalanced the simple 
money misfortune that we bore it with 
admired equanimity.” 

We should not forget to say that while 
they were busy upon the “ Associate Min- 
strels,” doctrinal differences, owing to a 
leaven of antinomianism at work, had arisen 
in the congregation, which led their father to 
resign his charge. By-and-by he received a 
call to become pastor of the congregation at 
Ongar, the name which has become identified 
with the family, notwithstanding that some 
members of it were to remain there but a 
very short time. Ann gives this striking 
anecdote :— 

“In the summer of 1810, Jane, when visiting 
London, had enjoyed a picnic excursion in Epping 
Forest, and observed on a sign-post at one of the 
turnings, ‘To Ongar.’ It was the first time she had 
seen the name. She had presently occasion to recol- 
lect it, but little could she imagine how deeply it was 
involved with her future history! On a Sabbath in 
1811 my father, not yet having any settled charge, 
preached for a brother minister at Brentwood, and on 
the following day walked the seven miles thence to 
Ongar. On coming to an angle in the road from 
which the pretty little town is visible within the dis- 
tance of a field or two, he rested against a gate to 
look at it, and said to himself, ‘ Well, I could be 
content to live and die in that spot.’ And so it was 
to be; he lived and died there, spending more than 
eighteen years as the assiduous and beloved pastor of 
its little church. On the 14th of July that year he 
received a call to the pastorate.” 


So, with many regrets, the family left 
“dear Colchester” and took possession of 
the Castle House at Ongar—a quaint Eliza- 
bethan structure, finely set, with a large 
garden behind it. ‘From every window in 
front,” Ann tells one of her correspondents, 
“we command a rich and beautiful valley, 
and behind see the town just peeping through 
a line of elms on a terrace beside an outer 
moat. Immediately adjacent is a farmyard, 
ard we have not only the usual live-stock of 
such a scene, but a fine pair of swans, three 
cygnets, moor fowl, and solan geese upon 
the moat, rabbits running wild upon the 
mount ; a rookery, wood doves, and, we are 
told, nightingales in the castle trees.” 

After a visit to London, the sisters returned 
to their wonted ways ; the new workroom was 
attractive, and in the retirement of their own 
rooms,” their literary pursuits were carried on 
as of old. In addition to the verse-matter, 
Ann now began a series of articles for the 
Edecdic Review, among the first of which was 
a review of Miss Edgeworth’s tales. 

The first season at Ongar was one of 
delight ; but the quiet flow of the life there 
was soon to be interrupted. Isaac Taylor, 
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who had been successfully following an 
artistic career in London, fell ill, partly per- 
haps owing to over-application. A change 
to a mild climate was recommended, and 
what more natural, as “Jane and I could 
carry our pens with us as easily as he his 
pencil,” than that the sisters should accom- 
pany him to Ilfracombe. This they accord- 
ingly did ; and there some six months were 
pleasantly spent amongst old friends or in 
making new ones. And very attractive is the 
picture we have here of this united and in- 
dustrious trio. Isaac persevered in his work, 
devoting himself to miniature painting and 
his designs for Boydell’s Bible. 

*¢ The striking originality of these drew the admi- 
ration of Haydon, and of late years have been referred 
to by Gilchrist and Rossetti as resembling those of 
Blake in conceptive power. But his versatile genius 
was not confined to art. An invention for engraving 
by mechanism was shaping itself in his mind, and was 
here subjected to tentative experiments ; while, at the 
same time, his thoughts were pursuing the problems 
of early Church History, to which the accidental pur- 
chase of a Latin Father had given the impulse. It 
was a singular illustration of this versatility also that 
he should have been offered the appointment of 
draughtsman to Mr. Galt’s expedition to Abyssinia, 
and solicited to become the pastor of the small Dis- 
senting church at Ilfracombe.” 


Whilst Ann Taylor, at Ilfracombe, was 
seeking to cheer her brother, and inditing her 
article on Mrs. Hannah More’s “ Christian 
Morals,” a visitor of a somewhat exceptional 
kind appeared at Ongar. This was Mr. Gil- 
bert, a widower, classical tutor at Rotherham 
College, who from having read Ann Taylor’s 
writings, and from what he had heard of her, 
“took the singular step, without having seen 
her, of writing to her.” She returned “a brief 
and distant answer ;” but Mr. Gilbert first 
visited Ongar, and having produced a favour- 
able impression on the parents, proceeded 
with their consent to Ilfracombe. The en- 
joyment of Ilfracombe, we are told, was 
somewhat marred by this unexpected turn of 
affairs, and a correspondence to which she had 
reluctantly consented she felt to be “a most 
embarrassing part of the business.” But the 
more she came to know of Mr. Gilbert, the 
ore she learned to respect him; and the 
result was that they were married in Decem- 
ber, 1813, and she removed to Rotherham, 
to share in a mode of life in some ways dif- 
ferent from that she had been accustomed to. 
The quiet order and unceasing industry of 
the household, its unpretending piety and 
many charities, were such as to atone to 
its new mistress for what she could not but 
have sometimes missed—the old work-room 
with its associations. Had it not been for 





the peculiarly practical bent of her mind, 
Mr. Gilbert might have shared the regrets of 
others who had judged the woman by the 
author as he had done. She still continued 
her literary work; but, we are told, the 
special duties of her new position at once 
began to absorb her attention. 

‘‘The abundant hospitality accorded to her and 
her husband on all sides, including stately dinners, 
among the Iron Magnates in a style to which the 
modest circles in which Ann Taylor had previously 
visited were unaccustomed, occupied evening after 
evening. Her husband at this time, too, held a 
pastorate at Sheffield, going thither generally on 
Saturday afternoon, and remaining tiJl Monday even- 
ing. At first she often accompanied him; and as 
spring came on they not seldom walked together on 
a Sunday morning, and before breakfast, the six 
miles between the towns, by what were then pleasant 
fields and woods. This seems to have been at her 
own suggestion; and however delightful in the peace 
and freshness of the hour, must have been no slight 
tax upon the strength of both husband and wife.” 


Some little difficulty was felt at first owing 
to the liveliness of character of Salome, a 
young niece of Mr. Gilbert’s; but very soon 
the two women came to understand each 
other, and did much afterwards to aid each 
other. It became evident to Mrs. Gilbert 
before long, however, that either domestic 
affairs or literature must suffer ; and this is 
the sensible way in which she expresses her- 
self on that point :— 

‘‘Mr. Gilbert is very desirous that ‘ Mrs. Gilbert’ 
should be as well known as ‘ Miss Taylor,’ but he 
has invested me with other characters, and he does 
not feel, perhaps, that to be well known at the ex- 
pense of these would be disgrace rather than fame. I 
hope, by prudence and activity, to be able in time to 
unite the different occupations and characters, so as 
not greatly to injure any; but if one must suffer, it 
should certainly be the literary.” 


In spite of all this, however, some of her 
ablest essays in the Acdectic were written at 
this time. During a visit paid to Ongar the 
first summer after her marriage, she had to con- 
gratulate her mother on the success of her 
first book, “ Maternal Solicitude,” which 
speedily ran through several editions —a 
work which was followed by others which 
enjoyed an equal success. The birth of a 
son naturally withdrew Mrs. Gilbert from 
literary work for a time. ‘To remonstrances 
about the idleness of her pen, she replied, 
‘Never mind, the dear little child is worth 
volumes of fame.’ ” 

Her letters have sometimes a touch of the 
ludicrous too. Mr. James Montgomery, who 
had become an intimate friend, was of the 
christening party, and Mrs. Gilbert writes :— 


“« After most had taken him, I went and requested 
that he would consecrate the child to Poetry by just 
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taking him in his arms; but he shrunk terrified from 
the touch of a baby, as a totally ignorant bachelor, 
and Mr. George Bennett ran in and out with the 
child, pursuing him through the whole party, to the 
great amusement of us all, Montgomery scampering 
round the room as if from a spectre.”’ 


Notwithstanding her confession that her 
mind was never now “in that composed 
and careful state which I have always found 
necessary for writing,” several articles of in- 
terest were sent to the Adectic, and she was 
liberal of advice and criticism of her sister 
Jane’s “‘ Essays in Rhyme,” which were now 
being prepared for the press. But serious 
cares were not wanting. The combined strain 
of college duties and pastorship began to tell 
on Mr. Gilbert, and it became clear that they 
must make a change of abode. By-and-by 
he received a call to Hull, where were spent 
eight “happy and successful, though fruly 
laborious, years,” six children being added 
to them during their residence there. A visit 
to Ongar was looked forward to and greatly 
enjoyed ; but soon the circle there was sadly 
broken in upon, Martin died in 1821, and 
a malady of a serious character declared 
itself pérmanently in Jane, who had also had 
to bear up against disappointment. She 
lingered on till 1824, when she passed away 
quietly. Then Mr. Gilbert’s health failed 
again, and it was recommended that he 
should go to Nottingham to assist Mr. Cecil 
(his niece Salome’s husband) in the raising 
of a congregation in a large new chapel. 
Thither accordingly they removed, and Mr. 
Gilbert did a notable work amongst those 
who were inclined to sceptical opinions—a 
kind of labour for which he was admirably 
fitted. Here they had to bear a keen sorrow 
in the death of one of their boys—a lad of 
great promise. “ On Tuesday morning,” 
she writes to another child, “ your papa and 
I drest his coffin with snowdrops and ever- 
greens, and at half-past two, with many 
kisses and tears, we all took our last leave of 
him. Dear, dear child! His memory is 
like a sweet heavenly flower to us.” The 
anxiety concerning the moral and religious 
welfare of her children was so intense that it 
almost communicated a morbid feeling to 
some of her létters. On this occasion her 
brother Isaac wrote the following wise and 
comforting words :— 

‘* My own views, my dear sister, of the nature and 
extent of the redemption effected by the Saviour of 
the world would give me the strongest comfort in 
such a case as yours. You well know the intention 
of every obscurity that is thrown around either Pro- 


vidences or Doctrines—to force us to an uninquisitive 
repose in the general assurances of the Divine Word. 





In front of every veil is written, ‘ Have faith in God ;’ 
and as we shall have need to keep our eyes on that 
inscription when about ourselves to pass the curtain 
that hides us from the future life, so, for our comfort, 
we must continually regard it when those dear to us 
pass from our sight.” 


As she herself well said, “It is not my 
custom to bury living pleasures in the grave 
of dead ones.” So we find her before 
long visiting Stanford Rivers and Ongar, her 
happiness in the scene that surrounded her 
deepened and sobered by past experience 
and the sense of new and happy ties. Isaac 
Taylor had some short time before this taken 
his young wife to Stanford Rivers, to whom 
Mrs. Gilbert was drawn with more than 
sisterly love. Already the “ Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm” had been anonymously 
published ; but from the internal evidence of 
style, which was strong, “the recluse of 
Stanford Rivers” was soon plied with direct 
questions by his family, who had not been 
let into the secret. 

A sensible, kind, and fair-minded woman, 
Mrs. Gilbert had hitherto met with servants 
who were really helpful; but her experience 
in Nottingham—a manufacturing town— 
shows that the servant-girl difficulty was even 
then very deeply felt by her as by others, and 
she writes of it with a touch of impatience. But 
greater sorrows were at hand to absorb lesser 
interests like these. Her father died in 1829, 
and her mother followed him in five short 
months; and thus the Ongar house, which 
had become so identified with the Taylor 
family, was broken up. She busied herself 
more and more in the cares of her family, 
sometimes honestly confessing to passing 
doubts, from which the thought of her dear 
father at once relieved her. She seemed to 
have lost the passion for writing altogether, 
and perhaps it was a conviction that she 
would be benefited by such vicarious in- 
terests that led her brother Isaac earnestly 
to urge her to resume literary work. 

“‘IfI had leisure,” he says in one letter, ‘I should 
say something very pointed on the subject of your 
pen, and try to cut it for you anew. If I can write, 
you can @ fortiori, and if you would, when the fit 
comes, compose a ‘Sunday Evening,’ people would 
quite forget ‘ Saturday Evening.’’’ [An able book 
which he had just published. ] 

In writing to a friend on this topic, she 
takes occasion to reflect on habits of day- 
dreaming in youth, of which we should have 
deemed her as blameless as any woman well 
could be. She thus winds up a long letter :— 

“Tt is a subject of frequent regret tv me that so 


many circumstances of our youthful days are entirely 
obliterated from my memory which it would have 
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een pleasing, or mournful, or salutary occasionally 
to review; and I attribute this loss very greatly 
to the habit, early formed and deeply rooted, of 
imaginative musing (vulgarly called castle-building). 
If I had twenty voices I would raise them all to warn 
my children and young friends against the pernicious 
luxury. It indisposes to immediate duty, shuts the 
eye to the living world, renders tasteless the whole- 
some viands of domestic life, eats out the heart and 
essence of prayer, and leaves a dense fog to obliterate 
pages and volumes of usefal memory and valuable 
acquirement.”” 


Her later years, at all events, amply atoned. 
Whether in London with her husband, or 
driving in their gig through Devon, or amid 
the quiet of home, her thoughts were con- 
stantly turning to great social and moral 
reforms, and in many a letter she tried to 
stir up and interest her friends. Asan evan- 
gelical, she disproved the charge that the 
energies of evangelicals are apt to be more 
absorbed in the care of souls than of bodies, 


** Now that she was more free from family cares,” 
we are told, “she readily entered into public work. 
She was one of the founders of a Refuge for unfortu- 
nate women, and gave a great deal of her time to it 
when established. She was a diligent collector for a 
town Provident Society. She belonged to a com- 
mittee for the management of a Free Library; and 
her diary shows her invariable attendance. Later she 
took an active part as a visitor to the Blind Asylum ; 
and when advanced in years, took her turn with 
another lady in leading out for a walk the long string 
of inmates, holding the hand of some timid one. As 
to more definite religious work she for many years 
superintended a class for young women on Sunday 
afternoons, and conducted a cottage service for 
women.” 


Her later writings more or less bore the 
trace of this practically philanthropic bent. 
In the turmoil of the Corn Bill discussions in 
1845-6 she was keenly interested, and her 
poem on “ King Potato” is one of her most 
vigorous efforts. But home matters were 
always first attended to. A friend tells us :— 


“¢ Mrs. Gilbert was habitually an early riser. When 
I knew her she rose at six, and was accustomed to do 
an hour’s needlework before the rest of the family 
were out of bed. She was indefatigable with her 
needle, and her love of keeping things in repair must 
often have been at the great sacrifice of her love of 
reading. Yet I have heard Mr. Gilbert remark, 
‘ Though Ann seldom indulges herself in looking into 
a book, I don’t know how it is, she is always up to 
everything that is going on in the literary world.” 


When appealed to by a Women’s Rights 
Society for support, she made a very vigor- 
ous answer, justifying her declinature ; and in 
the course of the letter occurs this image :— 


«Woman though I am, I do feel a lively interest 
in great rights and wrongs, and rejoice in the belief 
that ultimately wrong will have the worst of it. We 
are going forward, but I should not expect much 
advantage from taking the other half of every fireside 
into the quarrel. My left hand has much to complain 
of—never either wears a thimble or holds a pen! 





But I don’t find myself injured by this partial arrange- 
ment—cne has the work, the other the needle; so I 
manage between them.” 

We should have said that some years 
before a church had been built for Mr. 
Gilbert in Nottingham, which, unfortunately, 
remained hampered with debt. Mrs. Gilbert 
now undertook a journey to London, where 
she solicited subscriptions to pay it off. She 
had many friends, and at all events succeeded 
in her plan of forming “ the nest egg.” 

We should have said, too, that Mr. Cecil 
had left Nottingham, and become pastor of 
the congregation at Ongar, which in a certain 
way maintained the family’s connection with 
it. Many are the pleasant glimpses we have 
of the household here also ; and sometimes 
suggestive recollections of friends or its ere- 
while members. ‘This is one instance :— 

‘¢ Several missionary students were then under Mr. 
Cecil’s care for preliminary training, and among them 
David Livingstone, who showed the future explorer 
by walking the twenty miles to London on a straight 
line by compass, over hedge and ditch. Livingstone 
was sent one afternoon to officiate, on an emergency, 
at the small chapel at Stanford Rivers, when his 
performance astonished the congregation. He gave 
out the text, and then, after a pause, descended the 
pulpit stairs, took up his hat, walked straight out of 
the chapel, and sped back to Ongar. It could have 
been little foreseen that the ‘stickit minister’ would 
one day find a grave in Westminster Abbey.” 


In quiet, varied, unwearying effort the years 
sped on. Mrs. Gilbert was left a widow in 1851. 
Amid many distractions, she wrote a memoir 
of her husband, and found interest amongst 
her children and grandchildren. She was 
resigned and hopeful, and up to the end took 
great delight in nature, as is abundantly seen 
in hervisits to Stanford Rivers and other places, 
and especially in the record of her impressions 
of that memorable visit to Scotland. She 
died in December, 1866, in her eighty-fifth 
year—one of the most notable women of a 
past generation. With a calm and active 
intellect she combined warmth of feeling, 
decision of character, and rare depth of re- 
ligious conviction. It has been said that the 
one drawback of the Taylors was that, in 
spite of culture and high tone, family feeling 
had become too much a kind of clan feeling. 
We do not think this is true; and certainly 
Ann Taylor shows but slight trace of it. Her 
charity assuredly began at home; but she 
never forgot that, under true Christian in- 
fluences, it can spread and gain intensity 
by expansion. Such is the sublime paradox 
of Christian well-doing, and seldom, on the’ 
whole, has it been better illustrated than by 
the Taylors of Ongar. 

E. CONDER GRAY. 
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HEATHENISM IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS.* 


By THE AUTHOR or “ THE HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO.” 


CHAPTER I.—THE FIRE-GODDESS. 


HILE the lurid light of the pillar of 
fire, which during last summer 
crowned the top of the great volcano of 
Mauna Loa, was paling before the deepening 
rose-tints of a tropic dawn, the steamer 
Kilauea \et go her anchor in the bay of 
Kealakakua on the island of Hawaii, the 
celebrated anchorage of H.B.M.’s ships Dis- 
covery and Resolution in 1779. The rattle of 
the chain cable as it ran though the hawse- 
holes, and the deep boom of “ the league-long 
roller thundering on the shore” outside, were 
the only sounds which broke the morning 
stillness, 

Black walls of lava, a thousand feet in 
height, curve round this famous harbour, a 
narrow strip of flaming palm-fringed shore lies 
below, and a broader strip of prolific table-land 
above, topped by a tract of dense forest eight 
miles wide. The great volcano, nearly fourteen 
thousand feet in height, smokes somewhere 
betweerf that and the heavens, and glares 
fiercely through the trees at night. The sun 
was flaming above the heights before we landed. 
The green, deep water rolled shorewards in 
indolent undulations, outrigger canoes, piled 
full of pine-apples, poised themselves on the 
swell, ancient coco-palms glassed themselves 
in still waters ; it was hot, silent, tropical. 

It is not easy to land on any part of 
Hawaii by reason of the surf which rolls 


endlessly over the coral barrier reefs which | 


girdle its shores, and I had time to hear the 
story which gives the bay its historic interest, 


from Mr. Paris, one of the American mis- | 


sionaries, who was returning to his old home, 
before we actually stepped upon the surf- 
washed lava block on which tradition says 
that Captain Cook fell, struck with his death- 
wound, nearly a century ago. 

Familiar all my life with that paragraph in 
the old geography books, which links the 
island of Owyehee (Hawaii) with “ the bar- 
barous murder of Captain Cook by the 
natives,” the tale of the famous affray which 
made the group better known to the British 
public than the news of its discovery a year 
before, received a new significance when told 
upon the spot. Every one knows how in 
Kealakakua Bay the great explorer, long be- 





* The authorities to which I am indebted, are {Dibble’s 
“ History of American Missions,” Ellis’ “ Tour round 
Hawaii,” and Jarves’ ‘‘ History of the Hawaiian Islands.” 





lieved by the natives to be their vanished 
god Lono, betrayed his earthly origin by 
groaning when he was wounded, and was then 
dispatched outright. The adamant of the 
rock on which he fell is yet unworn; the 
coco-palms which bend over the spot must 
have been old a century ago; a few hours’ 
work would render the king’s house on the 
beach once more habitable. Yonder tatooed 
shrivelled crone is reputed to have witnessed 
the disturbance, and the cocoa-nut stump 
faced by a sheet of copper which records the 
death, might have been decapitated yester- 
day. 

One might repeople the scene with kings, 
chiefs, and priests, and the immense crowd of 
men and women attracted to the shore by 
the proximity of the British ships; but 
when we landed, only two withered hags, 
and a few clothed and mounted natives were 
on the shore, and these cordially greeted the 
missionary and his family, and presented 
them with pine-apples and bananas. A few 
scattered grass and frame houses under the 
deep shade of regal bananas, and nearly 
smothered by gorgeous trailers, contain the 
scanty population of this oncé-populous 
centre of the political and warlike activity of 
Hawaii, and in place of the great he‘au or 
temple which crowned the height, a Christian 
church, painted white, looks modestly forth 
from the cool shade of candlenut and 
hibiscus. 

We shall never forget the thrill with which 
we heard our grandparents tell of their own 
horror when the tardy news reached England 
of the murder of her greatest discoverer and 
circumnavigator. Most of us have greedily 
listened to the tale of the stabbing in the 
back, the separation of the flesh from the 
bones, the burning of the flesh, the pre- 
servation of the ribs and breast-bone in a 
case of wicker-work completely covered with 
the feathers of the scarlet paroquet ; and have 
held our breath to hear the climax of the 
story—the three children eating the great 
navigator’s heart. 

The transformation of this powerful nation 
of savages into an orderly Christian com- 
munity, was the next startling piece of news 
from the Hawaiian group. It thrilled the 
hearts of our Christian parents with wonder 
and gratitude, and many trembling spirits 
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which had looked forth into the world doubt- 
ing whether the arm of the Lord would ever 
again wake, were encouraged and strengthened 
by this good tidings of the abiding vitality of 
the gospel. 

In 1841 it was announced to the American 
Board of Foreign Missions by its agents on 
Hawaii, that the Hawalian group was Chris- 
tianized. In 1870 the jubilee of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into the islands was 
celebrated with great rejoicings in Honolulu, 
over forty native pastors being present at the 
jubilee services. At the present time the 
Hawaiian islands are themselves an active 
missionary centre, and are evangelising the 
Marquesas, Gilbert, Caroline, and Marshall 
islands, supporting twenty-one mission sta- 
tions on these groups, the majority of which 
are under the charge of Hawaiian mission- 
aries. 

The story of the ancient faith and of the 
reception of the new is now so old that some 
of us have never heard it, while others who 
heard it in their youth have forgotten it, so 
that a traveller who has spent half a year on 
the islands among missionary and native 
homes, and has visited the deserted idol 
temples and the crowded Christian churches, 
and has conversed with many who were 
brought up among the horrors of a barbarous 
heathenism, may be excused for telling it 
briefly once again. 

In spite of Captain Cook’s notions of the 
affectionateness, generosity, and innocence of 
the aborigines of Hawaii, and the efforts 
afterwards made by bad men to prove that 
before the introduction of Christianity these 


_“ gentle children of the sun ” were in a state 


of nearly pristine innocence, there is, unfor- 
tunately, abundant evidence that the Hawaii- 
ans, though in advance of some other Poly- 
nesian nations in their notions of government, 
were sunk in as foul, barbarous, and degraded 
a heathenism as that of any people of 
the South Seas—a heathenism so brutal and 
enslaving, that priests and people weary of its 
intolerable tyranny threw it off before the 
arrival of the Christian missionaries, and 
from a nation of idolaters became a nation 
of sceptics. : 

The gods of the Hawaiian islands were 
literally innumerable. Besides household 
deities, ludicrous or vile in character, every- 
thing which could possibly be an object of 
fear was worshipped, from the tremendous 
volcano of Kilauea, down to the sharks which 
infest the coast. ‘There were also war gods, 
and gods of the winds and waves, of the 
seasons and crops, besides supreme divini- 











ties of the different islands, and of precipices 
and dangerous places in travelling. To all 
of them a human origin was ascribed, and 


butes, and credited with the worst vices of 
humanity. Deeds of strength and revenge, 
mingled with occasional acts of facile and 
absurd good nature, were the sole redeeming 
features, if such they may be called, of the 
hideousness of their depravity. Sensual, 
bloodthirsty, rapacious, devilish, capable of 
receiving gratification only from piles of 
human victims putrefying on their hideous 
altars, it may with truth be said that they 
which made them were like unto them. 

Fire-worship—that is, the worship of Pelé, 
the terrible goddess of the volcano of Kilauea 
—prevailed throughout the islands. Pelé 
was the chief of their divinities, and though 
various legends of a base or childish character 
are told concerning her, she was, on the 
whole, one of the grandest of heathen myths, 
taking her being from one of the grandest 
phenomena on earth. 

Kilauea, “ the strong shaking fire,” is the 
largest active volcano in the world, situated 
on, the flank of the mountain Mauna Loa, 
on Hawaii, at a height of four thousand 
feet. Up to the very verge of the »vast 
crater, whose terminal walls are from -five 
hundred -to one thousand feet in depth, 
the plants and flowering shrubs of the 
region flourish; the crimson-tasselled ofia, 
the spurious sandal-wood, the dwarf tree-fern 
with its pea-green fronds, lilies: with pale 
flowers and clusters of turquoise and vermilion 
berries, and ofe/os in profusion, with their 
waxy blossoms and their blushing fruit, 
sacred to Pelé from time immemorial. But 
no trace of vegetation is to be found in the 
crater itself, which is a pit of blackness nine 
miles in circumference, abounding throughout 
its whole extent in traces of present volcanic 
action in the form of “ blowing cones,” and 
jets of steam, smoke, and sulphurous gases. 

These, however, are but the accessories of 
the lake or pit within the crater, the sea of 
unresting fire called by the natives Halemau- 
mau,~or the ‘house of everlasting burn- 
ings.” ‘This is truly “the bottomless pit, the 
lake which burneth with fire and brimstone,” 
the abode through all time of unspeakable 
horror. The walls of Halemaumau on or- 
dinary occasions are the limits within which 
the surges of fire break and the fountains of 
fire play ; but in times of increased activity 
the whole pit has vomited forth seas, rivers, 
and cataracts of fire, which have repeatedly 
inundated the south of the island, destroying 





they were worshipped for their physical attri- | 
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villages and habitable districts, and adding | 
promontories of lava to the area of Hawaii. 
Under its least exciting aspects, Kilauea is a 
spectacle of force and dread from which it is 
difficult to dissociate the idea of supernatural 
terrors, and after three visits it remains to me 
a memory of unapproachable sublimity, far 
exceeding in grandeur and horror that of the 
summit crater of the same mountain, whose 
lurid glare can be seen for one hundred miles | 
out on the Pacific. 

This volcano was the home of the goddess 
Pelé. There, surrounded by a family of minis- 
tering divinities, male and female, of fearful 
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tions, and other unearthly noises made by 
the molten mass, and bathed in its blood-red 
surges. Now and then, weary of the heat of 
Kilauea, this terrible family, two members of 
which, like Vulcan, were deformed, migrated 
to the snows of the lofty mountains of Ha- 
waii, and were attended on their journeys by 
earthquakes and eruptions. They were all 


‘wicked and malignant spirits, whose sole 


pastime was destruction. The earthquakes 
which now and then rent the mountains, and 
the lava-flows which desolated the islands, 
were ascribed to their untiring enmity to 
man. Pelé never left her fiery home on 


names and shapes, she wallowed in the flames, | errands of mercy, only to receive offerings or 


danced to the thunderings, splittings, detona- | 


execute vengeance. All Hawaii was under 





Crater of Volcano of Kilauea. 


obligation to pay her tribute, and to support ; native, and the poor creature was immediately 
her Aeiaus or temples, with their powerful and | strangled. Robbery was his pastime. More 
rapacious priesthood, and the existence of| than once he had struck a man dead for his 








every islander was embittered by the dread | 
of displeasing her. It was by means of real, 
not imaginary, terrors that her priesthood re- | 
tained their unique ascendancy and their un- 
rivalled impunity in crime. 

A venerable missionary at Hilo described 
to me the character of a high priest of Pelé, 
whom he eventually baptized, and who be- 
came a lowly and devout Christian. He | 
was a man of gigantic stature and fearful | 
presence. He lived upon the shore near | 
Hilo, but often went up to the volcano | 
with sacrifices. If a human victim were | 
needed’, he had only to look and point at a! 


/upon his shadow. 


food and clothing, not worth two shillings, 


|and so tyrannical was his temper, and so 


monstrous his claims for reverence, that no 
native, on pain of death, dared even to tread 
The prophetesses of 
Pelé were hardly less terrible than her 
priests. 

If the offerings of the chiefs and people 
were not costly and numerous enough, if 
any of her priesthood were offended, if any 
traveller dared to pass near Kilauea without 
propitiatory offerings, or if any one broke the 
tabu (sacred restrictions) of her dominions in 
the neighbourhood of the craters, Pelé’s anger 
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was aroused, and the earth began to tremble | appearance above the crater, the story may 
violently, a sure sign of coming destruction. | be accepted as fact. 











Then her priests collected human sacrifices 
and laid them upon the altars in her Aeiaus, 
and trains of terrified natives toiled over the 
billowy lava from all quarters with “‘ thousands 
and thousands” of hogs, which were thrown 
cooked and alive into the crater, in order to 
prevent an eruption, or stay one already in 
progress. But often Pelé was implacable, 
and filled Kilauea with lava, which she 
spouted out over the country, or, taking a sub- 
terranean passage, she marched to some of 
hef other homes or craters in the neighbour- 
hood of the offending parties, and from thence 
vomited forth fire upon them. If the tribute 
of fish fell short of her demands, she travelled 
to the sea-shore on a wave of flame, killed 
the fish, filled up the shallow places with 
lava, and destroyed the fishing-grounds. 

Although the chief palace of this terrible 
goddess was the crater of Kilauea, she and 
her family controlled all the fires of all the 
islands, and thus secured the allegiance of 
the whole archipelago. 

The dead volcano of Hualalai, a hundred 
and twelve miles of land travel from Kilauea, 
gave its last sign of her vengeance in the 
year 1800, in a tremendous eruption which 


destroyed several villages, numerous planta-; A é i 
| which are still current on the islands, there 


tions, and fishponds, filled up a bay twenty 
miles in extent, and formed the present coast- 
line of hard black lava. While living on the 
volcano, in a house with a centenarian native 
woman whose possessions had been de- 


stroyed by this eruption, I learned from her | 


statements, and from reliable ones gathered 
by the missionaries, that after the costliest 


offerings, and hecatombs of live hogs thrown | 


into the torrent of fire, had failed to appease 
the exasperated goddess, her priests bethought 
themselves of a last and imposing expedient. 
The king Kamehameha, attended by a large 
retinue of priests and chiefs, standing by the 
side of the torrent, which was then running 
to the sea with an impetuosity never before 
witnessed, cut off a portion of his own hair, 
which was considered sacred, and with much 
ceremony and many incantations, threw it 
into the fire, which in two days ceased to 
flow. It was then supposed that this valu- 
able and unprecedented sacrifice had ap- 
peased Pelé, and the king acquired an in- 
creased authority over his subjects by reason 
of his supposed influence with the deities of 
the volcanoes. 

One of the latest acts of Pelé was related 
by the natives to Mr. Ellis ; the event is a 
historical one, and with the exception of her 











King Kamehameha, within historic days, 
warred with Keona, and because Keona had 
not sent sufficient offerings to the Aeiaus, and 
had broken the /adu of Kilauea by eating of 
the ohelos and pulling up the sacred grass, 
Pelé espoused his rival’s side, and when 
Keona’s army was encamped in her neigh- 
bourhood, took a characteristic revenge. 
Soon after sunset there was a succession of 
terrible earthquakes, accompanied by a 
column of dense black smoke, followed by a 
brilliant flame, in the midst of which ap- 
peared the gigantic form of the goddess. A 
violent shock was then felt, streams of bright, 
red lava were spouted up,* and great rocks 
in a state of ignition were hurled into the air. 
A volley of smaller stones succeeded, and the 
larger being struck by them with great force 
and velocity, burst with a noise like thunder, 
accompanied by vivid flashes of fire. Many 
of Keona’s warriors were killed by the falling 
fragments, and many more were. buried be- 
neath overwhelming masses of lava and ashes. 
Eighty people are said to have perished. on 
this occasion, the largest simultaneous. sacri- 
fice of human life which is known: to have 
occurred in connection with any eruption. 

Among the many legends concerning Pelé 


is but one, so far as I know, which indicates 
aught but cruelty, selfish revenge, or the 
purposeless display of omnipotent power ; 


| and ‘it is interesting mainly as showing the 


opinion of the natives on the subject of in- 
hospitality, the only crime which appears to 
have been regarded with general abhorrence 
in the old heathen days, ta 

On the island of Maui, the vast dead vol- 
cano of Haleakala slopes down to the sea in 
countless lava-flows, spotted with craters. 
Grass and ferns drape much of this unsightli- 
ness ; but one naked promontory, singularly 
marked by lava of a darker shade, juts out 
into the sea, as black and glaring as if the 
fiery stream had only lately cooled. 

This projection is said to occupy the place 
of some fertile land on which a wealthy native 
lived, in a house shaded by palms and 
bananas, and surrounded by kalo patches, 
and other evidences of prosperity. This man 
was noted for his inhospitality. One day a 
withered old woman at his door asked him 
for food and shelter, and on receiving a harsh 


* This is a very common phenomenon of the Hawaiian 
volcanoes. On a night in June of 1873, I sawa jet of lava 
yarying in height from one hundred and fifty to six hundred 
feet, playing during some hours in the summit crater of 
Mauna Test and other observers have seen a similar fire- 
fountain attain a height of one thousand feet. 
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refusal, went on her way, saying, “I will re- | by means of fire, lightnings, and showers of 
turn to-morrow.” This was the dreaded | hot stones. 
goddess Pelé; and the next day she appeared | The foregoing legends indicate the native 
in all her majesty, a colossal form in a pillar | ideas of terror and power connected with this 
of flame, and amidst earthquakes and thun-/| Polynesian myth, in itself a creation which 
derings, rent the mountain, and blotted out | was an inevitable outgrowth of the gigantic 
every trace of the man and his dwelling in a | phenomena of volcanic force upon the islands, 
flood of fire. | It does not appear that the fire-goddess was 
Pelé and her attendant divinities were said | represented by any images of wood or stone, 
to have migrated to Hawaii from Tahiti|so that her worship was in one sense more 
“soon after the deluge.” Their yoke was /| spiritual than vulgar idolatry. Arbitrary, 
not always patiently borne, and in the early | tyrannical, capricious, revengeful, appearing 
days several attempts were made to drive | above her fiery home as a visionary form 
them off the islands, one of which was nearly | veiled in flame, she symbolized to the Ha- 
successful. This was made by Kamapuaa, | waiians all that they could know of a mys- 
the Centaur of Hawaii, a monster half hog | terious and omnipotent force. Her worship 
and half man, who figures largely in the early | was so deeply rooted in the national heart, 
island mythology. He visited Kilauea, and | that long after the idols had fallen before the 
audaciously proposed to become Pele’s suitor. | iconoclasts, and the islands had professed 
When the goddess saw this loathly form | Christianity, there was a shuddering dread of 
standing on the rim of the crater, she rejected | an outbreak of her revenge, and the customary 
his proposals with contempt, calling him “a | oblations of ofe/o berries were made by all 
hog, and the son of a hog,” anda fierce com-|who ventured near the flaming crater of 
bat ensued, in which Pelé was forced into | Kilauea. To the present day, the lake of 
the “red house” of Halemaumau, and her | fire is often called “the house of Pelé,” the 
fires were nearly extinguished by the quan- | filamentose lava profusely scattered in the 
tities of water which the assailant poured into | rifts of the crater is universally called “ Pelé’s 
the lake. The fire gods and goddesses, how- hair,” and the berries of the ohe/o bear her 





ever, drank it up, and rising from the quench- 
less flames, drove the demigod into the sea 


} hame, 
ISABELLA L. BIRD. 





FROM DEEP TO DEEP. 
Sketches of Criminal Dife. 
I.—THE WAY TO PRISON. 


OST of us have heard of that Indian race 

whose progenitors had through ages 
applied pressure to the frontal region, and, 
lo, at last the children were Jorn “ Flat-heads.” 
Nature accepted conditions, and adapted 
herself to the general requirement quietly, 
as is her wont. Even so it is, to a degree 
that would hardly be credited, with our 
criminals. They are the Flat-heads of civilisa- 
tion ; and the parable is so deep as to be 
hardly exhaustible. Because of inherited 
qualities the ranks are recruited in such. re- 
gular and unvarying stream, that a doctrine 
of averages has been applied so rigidly as 
might make philanthropists sigh, statesmen 
tremble, and Christians, struggling to teach 
the gospel, fall down in blank despair before 
the hopeless task of amelioration. . What 
says Mr. Buckle in that grim volume which 
he has left behind him, like a broken pillar, 





a memorial of philosophic pyrrhonism? This 
—that in any population, under certain con- 
ditions, there will be an unvarying proportion 
of crime ; and more, that a certain propor- 
tion of the criminal population will commit 
certain crimes. And statistics, taken broadly, 
seem to favour his dictum. Is there then 
any hope—any promise of result for well- 
directed labour? Yes; it lies in the fact 
that certain conditions are assumed ; and 
these conditions, generally, such as the 
Christian worker and the State-agent can join 
hands in the endeavour to modify. In the 
modification of these conditions lies the lever 
which may be applied to the elevation of the 
criminal classes—to draft-away such of them 
as are incorrigible, and to set the rising race, 
while still young, amid more favouring influ- 
ences, The countless endeavours made of 
late to establish sufficient Homes for the chil- 
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dren of criminals, to secure State countenance 
for reformatories and industrial schools, no 
less than the formation of discharged pri- 
soners’ aid societies, are symptomatic of 
earnest and deepening convictions on this 
point ; while the Education Act is the com- 
pletest sanction given to them as yet by 
legislative enactment. Much remains to be 
done, and some errors greatly need to be 
rectified, and these we shall speak of by-and- 
by ; meanwhile, let us ask the reader to 
accompany us in a short stroll, that he may 
see in the concrete something of the “con- 
ditions” which are favourable to the perpetua- 
tion of the criminal class. Very probably he 
has not hitherto made acquaintance, at all 
events intimate acquaintance, with the slums 
of St. Giles’s or the blind alleys of the Kent 
Street district ; has never wandered even so 
far, “on new discovery bent,” as the purlieus 
of Drury Lane or the dreary back lanes of 
Lambeth, to which the “New Cut” is a 
centre. It is one of the most marvellous 
things that crime and all manner of evils 
in our larger cities manage to shelter 
secure within the very sound of the leading 
thoroughfares, along which passes daily a 
busy stream of industrious life all unsuspect- 
ing. Yet that such is the case in a pre- 
eminent degree in our great ‘city of extremi- 
ties” any one can see by turning off the Strand 
into Drury Lane, and diverging to right or 
left along any of the narrow dingy streets 
which here and there lead into such lanes and 
courts as a stranger might well be afraid to 
enter. But, for a reason, we shall not tell pre- 
cisely the region into which we purpose to 
conduct our readers by means of a picture as 
photographically faithful as we can make it. 
Descending from an omnibus in a main 
thoroughfare, in front of a stately church, we 
turn up sharp by the side of it, and, crossing 
over, find ourselves, in a few minutes, at the 
place of which we are in search. It is a long 
street, rather narrow, and the air is foetid, 
with odours of stale fish, and of other doubt- 
ful commodities. The shops are not imma- 
culate in the matter of broken windows ; the 
public-houses here, too, occupy the corners, 
but seem in a large degree to dispense with the 
gilding and embellishments elsewhere sd much 
sought. Ill-dressed, red-faced women—some 
of them young—with feet in ragged slippers, 
and bareheaded, glide about and cast jokes at 
each other, and children totter along half clad, 
with the wan, wary look that tells so directly 
of neglect and premature self-help. Men, dirty 
and low-browed, lounge about the doors of 
some of the shops, which have been trans- 


| 
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formed, as we see, into “ lodging-houses” by 
the easy process of hanging up an old shawl 
or a piece of dirty canvas over the big window 
—a process which we notice is also common 
here with hair-cutters. There are numerous 
coal and oil shops, we observe, where the 
smallest quantities are sold. As we go 
along, we hint to our companion,—a mission- 
ary, who by labours of loving self-denial, has 
made himself respected and trusted even by 
the denizens of this district as far as they 
could respect and trust any one, — that 
the place, after all, seems better than we 
expected. With Scotch caution, he says, 
“Wait a wee ;” and quietly proceeds on his 
way, pointing out now and then, in as sub- 
dued a style as he can, some of the worst 
specimens whom we chance to meet. One 
tall, muscular fellow, he said, had been in 
gaol as many times as he “ has fingers ”—and 
“toes to the bargain,” he added. His busi- 
ness now, as was suspected, was to “put up” 
robberies ; but he managed most frequently to 
escape himself, evidence sufficient not being 
forthcoming against him; and so, though 
he shared the “swag,” he had been cun- 
ning enough to keep out of prison when 
others less blameworthy had gone there. In 
passing along, new light dawned on us, 
We noticed that what seemed side-doors 
or private entrances between the shops, dark 
and dirty, and so narrow that two persons 
could hardly have passed each other in them, 
were, in reality, closes or passages which led 
down to rows of dilapidated houses, or occa- 
sionally into courts that in some instances 
gave into other courts; and we. had just 
begun to think we had been very premature in 
our judgment, when our guide pulled upinfront 
of a side-street and said, “ Now forit! Keep 
your weather-eye open, as the sailors say.” 
Wepassed down it, then through oneof these 
courts into another, unpaven and ill-drained, 
and saw that. the shutters were closed in 
nearly all the houses. ‘“ Why,” I urged, 
“they seem empty.” “By no means,” 
he replied, “they are choke full. People 
hardly live here, they exist; and actually 
kill each other, while they. steal ‘in order 
to keep in life.’ The shutters are closed be- 
cause the window glass is broken.” We passed 
on, to the middle of the row, and at one of 
the doors he entered. A woman, holding 
close the breast of her scanty dress, thrust 
out her head and said, recognising my friend, 
“Oh, Mr. it’s you!” The onter 
door, I now noticed, had neither lock nor 
catch of any kind; and a weight was 
somehow tied by a cord over a pulley, 
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so as to make it close. My companion 
ascended the stair, and then mounted what 
was little better than a ladder; and I con- 
fess it was not without some fear that I fol- 
lowed him. For a moment, coming from 
the light, I could not see clearly, though I heard 
voices. I was in the middle of the place— 
room it could scarcely be called—ere I could 
discern the faces. There were some three 
men, four women, and as many children in 
it. Two men and a woman were seated ata 
table with liquor before them, the others were 
huddled over the fire, one of the elder women 
smoking. My guide turned round, after wish- 
ing them “good day,” to a dark corner. It 
was a few seconds before I discerned that 
along the wall there were set up one or two 
truckle beds, precisely as in prison. One I 
now saw was still spread out on the floor, 
and on it laya woman. She had, as I was 
told after, only come out of gaol a few days 
before, had been taken in by her old friends, 
and had never risen again. She had been 
struck by rheumatic paralysis—the cause, 
probably, the sudden change from the clean, 
dry prison to these overcrowded quarters. 
None of the rest, men or women, seemed to 
trouble themselves much; and my guide 
knelt down and discoursed with her, offering 
to procure her anything she thought she 
would like, and dropping what words of good 
counsel he could. But she was not anxious 
for any aid from outside, and looked, I 
thought, wistfully at her paramour, who sat 
drinking, as if to gain from his expression 
the cue how to act. So, in a few minutes, 
as little could be done for her, we came 
away. Several other houses we entered were 
very much like this one—all overcrowded, and 
most had children. In all of them there 
was sickness in some form or other; “ for,” 
said my guide, “if that were not the case, I 
would not venture to take a stranger into them. 
Now, there,” said he, directing my attention by 
a nod, “is a house, a thieves’ lodging, into 
which I would not care to go myself much after 
dark. Men and women huddle together there 
in the most awful way ; fights are not uncom- 
mon after a good ‘job’ has been done, and 
drink goes freely, for relief seems only to be 
bought by a debauch. And yet a lady, our 
clergyman’s wife, has found her way there, 
and spoken a word in season to the women, 
and in her going out and in has met only with 
respect from both sexes.” 

The frightful improvidence of the thieving 
population is what impresses me. They have, 
at least to an outsider’s view, no enjoyment in 
their ill-gotten gains. They are ever on the 
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gui vive ; excitement and uncertainty form the 
main elements in their lives. They have 
literally no rest, save when they are “ unlucky,” 
as they say, /.¢.in prison. Verily, the way of 
transgressors is hard. I had seen enough to 
assure me that the common idea that thieves 
live luxuriously was an error; they are 
too doubtful of permanence in anything 
to observe the maxim, ‘“‘ Waste not, want 
not.” They therefore alternate between ex- 
cess and semi-starvation, when, be it said, 
they are often very kind to each other. Drink- 
ing to excess is the rule among them, and 
the women in this are the worst. 

And what of the children born and reared 
among such conditions as these? Their 
tender childhood is nothing but a train- 
ing for crime. The moment they can be 
made helpful, they are enlisted, and so, 
verily, are on “ the way to prison” from their 
birth. This is the most touching, the most 
terrible aspect of the subject. Even mothers 
who have passed through all the phases of 
criminal life, from “lending a hand” to “doing 
a snatch on their own hook,” as they would 
put it, have, when reflection has come to them 
in prison, implored those who had unsuc- 
cessfully tried to aid and to save them to 
save their children, and by well-calculated 
schemes have been influential in leading to 
the recovery of the children from those who 
were already making use of them in their 
nefarious callings.* Should not the State and 
the Christian Church take a hint from this, 
and deal a more decided blow than they 
have yet done at the existence of a criminal 
class, by securing measures absolutely to 
separate the parents from the children? Of 
this more anon. Come with us, and behold 
another picture at once a contrast and a com- 
panion. 

We are in a large, well-lit hall, resplendent 
with crystal gaseliers, and adorned with wall- 
paintings of conspicuously brilliant colour. 


On a stage a limited orchestra has just ceased | 


to discourse “ dashing” music, and a duet is 
being sung, accompanied, we must.in honesty 
add, by indecorous looks and winks. Little 
tables fill the centre space, and all who are 
seated at these are either drinking or smok- 
ing. Men and women, mostly young, but 
some of the latter youthful only in dress, 
hang about the passages or gather in the 
comers, near to the bars where strong liquors 
are served out. We seé¢ that a large propor- 
tion of the “young men” are mere’ boys, 
“got up” in the best style of the day, with 





* See Sir Walter Crofton’s article in Goop Worps, March» 
1875. 
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canes and jewelry, most of it no doubt 
“ flash.” We are in a music-hall of the best 
sort ; and when the best sort has such a pre- 
vailing odour of immorality, what must the 
worst be—not to speak of the dancing saloons 
graduating down to the “ penny gaff?” It is 
clear that the music is itself only an accompa- 
niment; for chatter and laughter go on un- 
ceasingly, unchecked, and there is a continual 
going out and coming in. The temptation 
held out by such places, in a large city, to 
the crowds who pour in constantly from the 
provinces, is incalculably strong. Here, many 
a rash, unsuspecting youth, the child of re- 
spectable, religious, it may even be praying 
parents, takes the first step on the downward 


road, which becomes “the way to prison.” | 
Many an embezzlement (committed under | 


the idea of restitution before the advent 
of Nemesis) has been suggested to the 
thoughtless here; and so impressed have 
we been by the evil influence of such 
places that, having visited several public- 
houses without drink, it has occurred to us 
whether a music-hall without drink were a 
possibility. Only the other month, Mr. Haweis 
was urging the curative and moralising influ- 
ence of music, and we thought seriously of 
these words of his, and fancied it pos- 
sible that ere long some effort might be 
made to realise them by earnest Christian 
men :— 


‘“‘ Music has a vast future before it. We are only 
now beginning to find out some of its uses. With the 
one exception of its obvious and admitted helpfulness, 
as an adjunct of religious worship, as a vehicle for and 
incentive of religious feeling, I had almost said that 
we had as yet discovered none of its uses. It has 
been the toy of the rich, it has often been a source of 
mere degradation to both rich and poor, it has been 
treated as mere jingle and noise—supplying a rhythm 
for the dance, a kind of terpsichorean ¢om-tom—or 
serving to start a Bacchanalian chorus—the chief fea- 
ture of which has certainly not been the music. And 
yet those who have their eyes and ears open, may 
read in these primitive uses whilst they run the hints 
of music’s future destiny as a vast civiliser, recreator, 
health-giver, work-inspirer, and purifier of man’s life. 

‘« The horse knows what he owes to his bells. The 
factory girls have been instinctively forced into singing, 
finding in it a solace and assistance in work. And 
music, the health-giver, what an untrodden field is 
there! Have we never noticed an invalid forget pain 
and weariness under the stimulus of music? Have 
you never seen a pale cheek flush up, a dull eye 
sparkle, an alertness and vigour take possession of the 
whole frame, and animation succeed to apathy ? What 
does all this mean? It means a truth that we have 
not fully grasped, a truth pregnant with vast results 
to body and mind. It means that music attacks the 
nervous system directly, reaches and rouses where 
physic and change of aif can neither reach nor rouse. 
Music will some day become a powerful and acknow- 
ledged therapeutic. And it is one especially appro- 
priate to this excited age. Half our diseases, some 


physicians say all our diseases, come from disorder of 
the nerves.” * 


The poor thoughtless young men who 
| could trace their fall to such influences as that 
of the music-hall, form, it is true, but a frac- 
| tion of the vast crowd who throng “the way to 
prison ;” but their case is very sad; it is in 
| some senses even more hopeless than that of 
the criminal class proper. They have been 
| unaccustomed to hard labour; they are still 
| sensitive to their position, and often, too 
| often, they are absolutely cut off by their 
| friends. Of them the chaplain of Millbank 
| Prison, in one of his more recent Reports, 
writes thus :— 


‘In the present state of the labour market, few 
men who know how to use their hands need remain 
long without employment. Not so, however, those 
who, from their previous employments, are fit only for 
the office or warehouse—such as mercantile clerks, 
post-office employes, and such like. The condition 
of such men on leaving the prison is truly pitiable; 
with a taint on their character, there is little chance 
of their obtaining employment, such as they have 
been accustomed to, in competition with the numbers 
of respectable men who are candidates for every 
vacancy, no matter how small the remuneration ; 
and, unused to manual labour, they find themselves 
in a position in which the temptation to resort to 
crime is almost overwhelming. And yet these men 
are amongst the most hopeful of the prisoners, and 
few of them would ever return to prison if they had 
only the chance of being honest. In one respect they 
are even worse off than those who come from a lower 
social grade. I mean in this, that they have little to 
expect from the assistance of friends... The r, it 
cannot be denied, are far more ready to assist a fallen 
relative than the more well-to-do members of society. 
Instances in proof of this have come under my own 
observation, and at the present moment I might even 
cite a case in which an application I myself addressed 
on behalf of a discharged convict to his friends, per- 
sons of some position in society, was not deemed 
worthy of a formal acknowledgment.” 


And thus the poor wretches who struggle 
to rise and redeem themselves finally suc- 
cumb under mere pressure of adverse cir- 
cumstances, and go to swell the ranks of the 
recognised and habitual criminal class. The 
whole way of their lives becomes at last only 
“the way to prison.” 

And now, having presented our readers 
with two real but typical pictures, we must 
beg them to follow us for a moment through 
some figures. If we only put our case pro- 
perly, these figures should become of thrilling 
interest ; much being really at stake for each 
one of us. 








success with the young is in great part owing to the attrac- 
tions borrowed from the field of secular music—lively tunes, 
and so on; but we are convinced the thing has not yet had its 
fullest application. Why should the devil have such use even 
of what is pure and beautiful and elevating in secular song 
and music? 
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Consider, then, that in each large city we 
have a population, which is perfectly recog- 
nised and well known, even down to the 
individual members composing it—the ten- 
dency of which, under the pressure of modern 
improvements, is to hide and herd more 
closely together, amid dirt and disease. The 
more they are forced into one district or 
area, the more dangerous they become, pre- 
cisely as the individual members are the 
more completely relieved from all the indirect 
influences of intermittent contact with honest 
society. The ‘“thieves’ quarters” are in 
fact well-manned garrisons, set down in the 
main centres of civilisation, to oppose and 
to strike it down; and the police, who are 
employed to watch and restrain predatory 
incursions, by the mere force of habit gra- 
dually come to regard their existence as a 
necessary evil which pertains to the present 
order of things, and insensibly slide into 
viewing crime with less and less of horror as 
they gain in their own peculiar experience. 
But that experience has one compensating side 
—it has resulted in wonderfully complete sta- 
tistics, at which let us glance for a moment. 

Taking together indictable offences and 
those disposed of summarily, in England and 
Wales, we get from official returns this really 
striking result :-— 


Males.’ Females. Total. 
Known Thieves ......+. 13,304 3,950 17,254 
Prostitutes... .0sccscses 22,182 
Vagrants and Tramps.. 16,606 4,719 21,325 
Suspicious Characters... 36,844 6,886 43,730 
Habitual Drunkards. .... 30,619 10,244 40,863 
Previous good Characters 212,948 30,050 242,998 
Characters unknown .... 154,259 39:474 193,733 


The criminal class at large is reckoned to 
be nearly 50,000, a number sufficiently ap- 
palling. We should not forget to point out, 
however, that, as a certain proportion of the 
summary Offences were not of a criminal 
nature, and as those of “ characters un- 
known” were 33 per cent. of the whole, 
and those of good character 41 per cent., 
there is proof of the existence of a large class 
who hover, so to say, between decency and 
crime, and may | at any moment drift on “the 
way to prison,” to become confirmed gaol- 
birds. One other point well worthy of notice is 
that, in spite of all the influences at work of 
a benevolent and elevating kind, the minor 
offences have steadily increased ; the num- 
bers having been, in 1868, 701,452, or 2°26 
per cent. of the population, whilst, in 1872, 
they had swelled to 749,072, or 2°35 per 
cent.* To balance this, the number of in- 





* I regret Ihave not been able to get access to later 
figures.—H. A. P. 





dictable offences had as steadily decreased. 
The number committed for trial in 1868 was 
27,602 ; in 1869, 26,979 ; in 1870, 25,560 ; 
in 1871, 23,920; and in 1872, 22,327. It 
should be noted, however, that more than 
one-third of the whole were recommitments, 
that is, persons who had previously been in 
gaol. We can only attribute these results to. 
the repressive effect of the hard labour in 
convict prisons, and the adoption of the cat 
in certain cases. 

The distribution of the criminal class is 
suggestive. In London 1 person in about 
1,200 belongs to it; in such towns as Bath, 
Brighton, Leamington, and Scarborough the 
proportion rises as high as 1 in 411 (indicating 
some subtle relation between “ pleasure” and 
crime) ; in towns depending upon agricultural 
districts — Reading, Hereford, Bridgewater, 
Ipswich, and Shrewsbury—1 in 383 (which 
again shows how poverty is related to crime) ; 
in commercial ports—Bristol, Hull, Liverpool, 
Swansea, &c.—1 in 383; in Blackburn, Man- 
chester, Preston, Stockport, 1 in 356 ; in Brad- 
ford, Huddersfield, Leeds, Kidderminster, 
&c., 1 in 417; in other cloth-producing dis- 
tricts—such as Coventry, Congleton, New- 
castle- under-Lyne, Norwich, Nottingham, 
&c.—1 in 508; in Birmingham, Sheffield, 
and Wolverhampton, 1 in 470; in the eastern 
counties, 1 in 361; in Dorset and Somerset, 
I in 245; and in the midland counties, 1 in 
314. The cases of murder are in proportion 
of 1 to about 175,000 of the population; of 
attempts to murder 1 to about 520,000; of 
manslaughter, 1 to 90,000; and of unlawful 
wounding, 1 to 37,000; of burglaries, the 
proportion was 1 to some 11,000; of breaking 
into shops, 1 to 19,000. 

The number of cases of drunkenness heard 
by magistrates had. increased from 194,054, 
in 1868, or 6°2 per thousand of the total 
population, to 234,273, or 7°3 per thousand 
in 1872. And on this hangs a moral, as we 
shall in a moment see. 

That eminent philanthropist, the late Mr. 
Hill, Recorder of Birmingham, whose memory 
is fragrant to all who take an interest in social 
and reformatory movements, came to the con- 
clusion that the only way effectually to reduce 
the criminal class was to sentence hopeless, 
habitual offenders to perpetual imprison- 
ment. This may appear hard, and in one 
point of view it may even seem reactionary, a 
departure from the humane consideration by 
which so much has been done for the lapsed 
classes. But the matter may be viewed in 
such a way that this objection drops. Mr. 
Hill argued that such a system would really 
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be the kindest treatment of those devoted to 
crime, whose lives simply alternated between 
the prison and the license of the thieves’ 
quarter, and of whose reform there was no 
longer any hope. He held it would only 
be just to the honest portion of the commu- 
nity, whose risk of loss and injury was in- 
creased with every addition to the number of 
criminals at liberty. It is certainly one of the 
most startling problems, what to do with the 
large number of criminals, especially the 
women, who in a still more decided way than 
the men, on escape from prison rule, at once 
break out into wild license, and, by new 
crimes, simply make their way back to prison 
in the shortest possible interval ; and this was 
his practical solution of it. There is besides 
another point that may well be urged—to 
separate the mother from the children, and 
remove her from the possibility of adding to 
their number, would be one of the most effec- 
tive means of stopping the supply of criminals. 
Reformatories have abundantly proved that, if 
caught in time and absolutely removed from 
determining evil influences, by emigration 
mostly, the bulk—absolutely over ninety per 
cent.—of the children turn out honest, orderly 
members of society. The reports of Redhill, 
the training ships, and various other schools 
inspire hope, but certainly suggest still more 
stringent methods of dealing with the worst 
classes. If you cannot fall on some means of 
securing the children in infancy, we are 
compelled to say to ourselves, as Philip 
Firmin’s biographer said, after conversing with 
a young fellow shoeless and in rags, whose 
bed was commonly in an arch, who had been 
repeatedly in a prison, whose parents were 
thieves and the children .of thieves, ‘“ Are 
we to be angry with him for following the 
paternal profession ?” 

A very curious fact, too, is pointed out by 
Colonel Du Cane, in his, introduction to 
Dr. Guy’s census of the convict prisons, to 
the effect that there is such an excessive pro- 
portion of serious crime committed by men 
and women between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty-four, or a little older (particularly 
in the case of women); and such a marked 
decrease of crime after that age, that he 
seriously declares it to warrant the inference 
“ that if those persons whose career evidences 
in them marked criminal tendencies could 
either be locked up or kept under supervision 
until they had passed, say, the age of forty, 
supplying thus, in the interest of the public, 
that self-control in which they are obviously 


deficient, a vast deal of crime would be put | 





most of the undetected crime, which much 
exceeds that which is followed by punishment, 
is committed by persons of this class. Many 
of them might thenceforward become re- 
spectable members of society.” 

It is with an eye to this same result that 
the Directors of Convict Prisons in their last 
Report wrote :— 


‘‘ When everything has beendone to deter from crime 
or reform the criminal, there will still remain a certain 
class whom it is hopeless to influence, and who must 
be dealt with in course of law, not for much result on 
themselves, but to carry out the principle of justice, 
and mainly to deter others. Such characters may be 
set down as, in a certain sense, mentally deficient.” 


Already we have made a small step in the 
direction indicated in the Habitual Criminals 
Act, under which known characters, who are 
observed in suspicious circumstances—“ on. 
the prowl,” as it is styled by them—and with 
no good account to give of themselves, may 
be taken in hand by the police ; but we want 
an Act that is at once more comprehensive 
and more certain in action, and especially 
directed towards the case of criminal women. 
If a certain class of prisoners are confined 
during her Majesty’s pleasure as criminal 
lunatics at Broadmoor, because they are dan- 
gerous, why should not confirmed and hope- 
less criminals, over and over again convicted, 
and on whom punishment, 2.e. confinement, 
has no effect, in whom criminal propensities, 
as too dire experience has proved tous, actually 
amount to disease, be confined during her 
Majesty’s pleasure also—only compelled if able 
to work for such time as to earn their ownmain- 
tenance? Medical men are coming more and 
more to agree that crime and disease do not 
long remain apart; and it is as certain as 
anything well can be that drink is an insepa- 
rable accompaniment of crime, and that 
chronic drunkenness is really a form of mania, 
and as such ought to be systematically treated. 
To say that ninety-nine per cent. of our crime 
has its first origin in drunkenness is but com- 
mon-place to those who have studied the sub- 
ject. Nothing, indeed, has in these days been 
made more evident, than that intemperate 
and criminal propensities are transmitted, and 
are strictly hereditary. Without some such 
method as this proposed, then, our admirably 
ordered convict prisons become more and 
more the real “home” of the criminals, with 
short interludes of freedom and license. If, 
therefore, we would but face the fact fairly, 
it would be seen that, under permanent im- 
prisonment for the worst class, we should 
knowingly, and under proper understanding 


an end to; for there can be little doubt that} as to work, &c., provide a “home” without 
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the disastrous interludes of license; save 
society from risk and loss and danger; and 
confer incalculable blessing on the children, 
to whom society would then become truly 
in loco parentis. 

The position of these children merits yet a 
word more. 
such influences as those we have described 
for some hours a day, to attend school, and 
then to return him again to their midst, looks 
extremely like imparting to him facilities for 
becoming a cleverer criminal than he could 
otherwise have been. 
lingly resorted to, may do much to stimulate 
the intellect even in such unpromising scholars ; 
but it is the unconscious influence of “ home ” 
which gives the moral “bent” for life; and 


unless some such measure as we have advo- | 


cated is had recourse to, one effect of the Edu- 
cation Act may be to give us a new type of 
criminal. We know what prison has done to 
educate, and to train to trades and habits of 
industry, that large number we have referred 
to—the one-third that constitute the recom- 
mitments—but still to our cost we know that 
they return to prison. Is there any more 
likelihood of the children, who have been 
daily with them and their companions, resist- 
ing similar temptations ? Scarcely, in our view, 
inasmuch as they inherit the brand. Some 
little has been done in the way of several quali- 
fying clauses inserted in various Acts to meet 
this difficulty ; but more definite legislation is 
demanded, which, as the subject will soon be 
under consideration, it is to be hoped may be 
obtained. The merely shiftless, drunken, and 
improvident classes, we know, have already 


made the work of the School-board Visitors | 


difficult, by endeavours to prove their chil- 
dren incorrigible, in order that they might be 
sent to Reformatories or Industrial Schools, 
and so taken off their hands for good ; but 
hardly could the criminal class be expected 


DARKENE 


To take a child from among | 


School, though unwil- | 


to act in this way; for just at the moment 
when the chance would open, the children 
begin to be of use to them in their “ calling.” 
And especially would they be so when once 
able to read and write passably. 

The penal theory, we are told, aims first at 
deterring others, and protecting society ; its 
reformatory aspect being secondary, and 
falling out of it. What is there, then, in 
this proposal that would be inconsistent 
| with it? It seems, indeed, only to carry 
| to its proper issue this very principle, so as 
at once to do justice to society, and present 
| to that philanthropic motive which has done 
so much to aid the State in this direction, 
a free and hopeful sphere in which to work. 
At present it seems very much as though 
both the State and philanthropists were at- 
tempting to empty a huge cauldron while a 
hundred taps are running into it. Society, 
in adopting such a plan, would be zz seeming 
only a little cruel in order to be truly kind; 
and “ the way to prison” would have various 
impediments thrown across it, which in the 
course of years would make travelling upon 
it a far more difficult thing. Longer periods 
of imprisonment, with the possibility of cor- 
poral punishment and of perpetual confine- 
ment, would no doubt be powerfully deterrent. 
The flogging for the garotte, as we know, 
sufficed almost instantly to put a stop to that 
brutal form of theft, a fact which proves deci- 
sively that the criminal class, generally speak- 
ing, acts with considerable calculation, not- 
withstanding its intemperance. That this is 
| the case is proved.too by the vast amount of 
| undetected crime of a more serious character. 
Having thus presented some pictures and 
| some figures, illustrating “‘the way to prison,” 
| we shall next month ask our readers to accom- 
| pany us into one or two of our best known 
| prisons, and see the prisoners at their work. 
H. A. PAGE. 





D SPRING. 


HE will not rise, though all the world’s awake ; 
No bird will bring him warning of the spring, 
Nor warm winds stir him with their whispering, 

Nor any cry his folded silence break, 

Though-we, who welcomed summer for his sake, 
Mar spring’s soft rapture with our murmuring. 
How can we turn to hear the glad birds sing, 

How joy from blossom or from sunlight take, 

While he sleeps on unheeding and at rest ? 

Yet God, who keeps him cradled, knoweth best. 

Without his flower-sweet face the spring is vain, 

And gives our little one to us again, 


Granting a tender vision 


to our sight, 


To wander through the dream-ways of the night. 


CAROLINE NORTH. 
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JANET MASON’S TROUBLES. 


a Story of Town and Country. 


CHAPTER I. 





} p |ANET!” 
said the 
curate. 

It was 
TU st 
ha | f- 
past 
twelve 
o'clock, 
and Ja- 
net was 
coming 
| running 
j| in from 
| the 
garden. 
The 
| sun was 
shining, 
| and the 
| cottage- 
door 
was 
standing open, and such a sweet scent of | 
roses and mignonette was coming in from | 
the little porch. 

“Oh, papa,” cried Janet, full of excite- | 
ment, “I’ve been to look at the strawberry- 
bed, and there are strawberries—at least 
there is one strawberry—quite ripe.” 

“Ts there really a strawberry quite ripe? 
Then, by all means,” said the curate, “let 
us go and eat it.” 

So they went into the garden hand in 
hand. It was not a very large garden, and | 
they had not far to go. They only had to 
cross a little lawn, and then to walk for a few 
steps along a straight path where roses grew, 
and then they came to the bed of straw- 
berries, and Janet in a moment pounced down 
(for, having examined the ground already, she | 
knew the exact spot in which it lay) and 
secured her prize. And really it was a straw- 
berry worth gathering ; a great strawberry, as 
big as a large horse-chestnut, with such a 
colour in its cheeks. 

“Oh, papa! isn’t it lovely?” cried Janet 
“Tt’s so lovely that it seems 














| almost a pity to eat it ; doesn’t it ?” 





“Well, I don’t know about that. I think , 
Z should like to eat it,” said Mr. Mason. | 
‘You see, we couldn’t keep it.” 

IV. N.s. 


} 


“ Oh, no,—not for good.” 

“And we shall have a great many more 
presently.” 

“Te 

And so then Janet gave a last look to the 
pretty ripe fruit, and held it up to her father’s 
lips, and her father took a bite of it, and the 
other bite went into Janet’s own mouth. 

There are some little things that we re- 
member so well when we grow older. All 
her life afterwards Janet remembered this 
day, and how she had stood by her father’s 
side while they ate their strawberry together. 
She forgot a hundred other things, but she 
never forgot that. It was a June day when 
she was seven years old. 

She was a very happy little girl, though 
she had no mother, nor any brothers, or sis- 
ters, or playfellows. She and her father lived 
all alone in this sunny little cottage that 
was so pretty in summer (it was rather cold 
in winter, and the rain in wet weather came 
a good deal through the roof; but then Jénet 
did not notice that), and she was her father’s 
little friend and companion. She went with 
him whenever he went out to walk; she sat 
with him by the fireside, and they talked 


| together and played together, and were some- 


times very wise and sometimes very foolish, 
and nearly always very happy. Her mother 


| had died so long ago that she did not remem- 


ber her or miss her. There was a little pic- 
ture of her that hung in Janet’s bedroom, and 
the child as she lay in bed would often look 
at it, and wish that the pretty face with the 


grey eyes could come from its frame and 


stoop down and kiss her ; but still she could 


' not miss what she had never had, nor grieve 


because it was not given to her; and so, 
though she had no one to love her or be her 
playfellow except her father, she was as 
happy as the days were long. 

It was a pretty country place, with sweet 
green walks under the trees, and meadows 
where the cowslips grew, and wooded hills 
where Janet liked best of all to goand gather 


| wild flowers, and sit upon the ground under 
| the tall pines. : 
| the pine-trees—dry there when it was dry no- 


It was always so dry under 


where else. She used to collect the pine- 

cones into little heaps, and make a bonfire of 

them sometimes ; sometimes she would make 

patterns with them on the ground and spell 

out words. Very often in the summer even- 
‘43 
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ings, when her father’s work was ended, they 
would come and sit in the wood together, 
| with their face to the west, and he would tell 
her stories while the sun went down. 
He was very busy during the greater part 
|of the day, and could not tell her stories 
| then, or do anything else for her. During 
most of the day he was either going about 
the parish visiting the people who were poor 
or ill, or teaching in the schools, or writing 
| sermons in his study. 
“IT wish you had not so many sermons to 
write, papa,” Janet said one day to him with 


quite a sad face, and he answered, laughing— | 


“TI am sure I wish I hadn’t, too, Janet, 


with all my heart; only, you see, if I didn’t | 
write them, Mr, Jessop would scold me, and | 


llook about for another curate, so there is 
no help for it, I am afraid.” 

“ But I don’t think Mr. Jessop would scold 
| you much,” Janet answered gravely to-this 
' speech; and so then the next time he saw 
| the rector, Mr. Mason told him what his little 
| daughter had said. 

“Janet would like to be your little girl in- 
| stead of mine, I suspect,” he said to Mr. 
| Jessop ; “for she tells me she doesn’t think 
|| you know how to scold people. 
'|} think you would scold me, she says, if I 
|| struck work and refused to write sermons any 
| more.” 

“Ah, I’m afraid that’s a sad mistake of 


| Janet’s,” answered the rosy rector ; and then | 


he took the child upon his knees. ‘ Why, 


|| don’t you know that if your father wouldn’t , 
|| write any more sermons I should have to eat | 


|, him up 2?” he said. 

“Oh, no; you wouldn’t,” cried Janet, in- 
| credulous, but rather horror-struck. 
| Ves, we should have to roast him before 


| the kitchen-fire, and eat him up, bones and | 


‘all. What do you think has become of all 
the other curates I have had before he came 

|| if I haven’t eaten them ?” 
And then Janet remained with her lips 


|| apart, staring in the rector’s face; for what | 


had become of the other curates was a dark 


|| question that never before had entered her 


| mind, 

It was a simple, happy life. In the winter 
evenings, Mr. Mason used to teach his little 
daughter. She had not learnt much yet out 
of books, but she could read pretty well when 
the words were easy, and she could write 
a little, and she knew the names of all the 
countries in Europe. She used to read her 
little stories aloud to her father sometimes, 
and think that she was entertaining him when 
he was fired. 





the end of a 


She doesn’t | 


He was often so tired that, at, | 


day’s work, he would sit down 
in his arm-chair, and shut his eyes, and do 
nothing for half an hour; and then the little 
maid would come and sit beside him, and 
would lean against his knees, and spell out her 
lessons. She used to be very happy as she 
sat so. Perhaps, sometimes, while the little 
childish voice was sounding in his ears, 
thoughts that were very anxious and sad 
were passing through the curate’s mind; but 
Janet never knew anything about that. The 
happy hours passed on for her, one after 
another, undisturbed; her life was so sunny 
and placid; the sky above her little head 
| scarcely knew what it was to have a cloud. 

“ Papa’s cough was very bad last night,” she 
would say sometimes to the rector’s wife, 
when that kind lady met Janet in the country 
lanes, and stopped to speak to her; but she 
never said it very sadly, for her father had 
had a cough for so long a time that Janet 
had grown quite accustomed to it, and very 
likely had come to suppose that coughs were 


) 
} 
a 


one of the inevitable accompaniments of 


advancing years, like grey hairs .or bald- 
ness. ‘‘ Papa’s cough was very bad in the 
night; it kept him awake for a long time,” 
she would say in her unconscious little voice ; 
and the rector’s wife would pat her shoulder, 
and give her a sugar-plum from her pocket, 


; and pass on sighing to herself. “ Poor thing, 


how little she knows! Ah, dear me, it’s a 
sad world !” she would say, shaking her head. 

For, though Janet did not know, Mrs, 
Jessop knew very well what the curate’s bad 
cough meant. “ I’m afraid he won’t be able 
to hold out much longer, poor fellow,” her 
husband said to her one autumn night. 
“ Here is the winter coming on, and how he 
| is to go through it I cannot think. It goes 
to my heart to see him tramping about in 
these wet days, doing work that he is no 
|more fit for than Janet is. Really I don’t 
know how it is to goon. If he could geta 
rest, and go somewhere for the winter, he 
might get better possibly; but how can he 
| get a rest? He will just go on at his work 
till he drops.” 

“Tf he had any place that he could go to 
| for a few months, of course I would gladly take 
Janet. But then how could you do without 
| him? And how could you afford to pay him 
and to pay another curate too? Of course 
you couldn’t do that,” said Mrs. Jessop. 

“No, I couldn’t do that,’certainly. All I 
can do is to make his work as light as I can. 
But the worst is that, light or heavy, it will 
be too much for him ; and then, what is to 
come next?” said the rector. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jessop were very kind to | 
Janet, and the rector was fond of taking the | 
child on his knees, when he came to the | 
cottage, and would talk to her, and tell her 
stories. Sometimes he used to make her say 
hymns to him, which Janet did not object to 
do, but sometimes also (only happily this 
occurred rarely) he examined her in her 
catechism, and on one occasion there was 
rather a sad little scene, in which Janet broke 
down hopelessly over her baptismal vows, 
and retired from the apartment overwhelmed 
with humiliation. But this was a solitary 
instance of disaster, and in a general way the 
rector’s visits brought nothing but pleasure to 
Janet, and she would run to meet him when 
she saw him coming, and slip her small hand | 
into his, and all the little delicate face would 
brighten. ‘We must get some roses into 
these cheeks some day,’ the rector used to 
say as he patted them. But as yet the roses 
in Janet’s cheeks had shown themselves 
shyer in blooming than the kind rector liked | 
to see them. 

It was at the beginning of the winter 
which followed her seventh birth-day that the 
rector and his wife had that talk together 
about the curate’s health. “Iam afraid he 
will never hold out till the spring,” Mr. 
Jessop had said ; but to everybody’s surprise 
he did hold out. All through the long dark 


| months he went on visiting and teaching, 


and writing his sermons in the little parlour, 
with Janet by his side. 

“ Really, he almost seems to me as if he 
were better,” the rector would sometimes say, 
“ for it is amazing what he can go through. 
If he could only get back a little appe- 
tite—” 

But, alas! the curate, though he worked | 
still with all his might, could no longer 
either eat or sleep. He used to lie awake 
with his hacking cough through hour after 
hour of the long nights. “1 do think one | 
good sleep would almost set me up,” he said 
one day to Mr. Jessop. But he never got 
that sleep he longed for till the sleep came 
at last that is quietest and longest of all. 

One May evening, as the rector and his 
wife were just finishing dinner, a man from 
the village came to tell them that the curate 
was very ill. 

“He's broken a blood-vessel, your rever- 
ence,” the man said, “and there’s nobody 
with him but the little miss and the servant | 
girl.” 

“Bless me!—and have they not got a/| 
doctor ?” cried the rector; and he seized | 
his. hat, and was down in the village and | 


| knocking at Dr. Fowler’s door before Mrs. 


Jessop had tied her bonnet-strings. 

Happily, however, before he had got to 
Dr. Fowler’s door somebody else had been 
before him, and when Mr. Jessop reached 
the cottage he found that Dr, Fowler was 
already doing all he could for his poor friend. 

“But we can’t save him—there’s not a 
chance of it—not a chance of it,” said the 
good doctor, as soon as he and the rector 
were able to exchange a word. 

“ Ah, dear me!” cried the rector, “is it 
really so?” 

“He couldn’t have lived above a month or 
two more, whether this had happened or not. 
Why, both lungs are gone. He never could 
have lasted through the spring.” 

“Poor fellow, poor fellow!” said the 
rector. 


He and Mrs. Jessop had been standing by | 


the bedside. The curate was lying with his 
eyes closed, half unconscious. ‘They had not 
been able to undress him. He lay outside 
the bed, with his face almost as white already 
as the white pillow it rested on; and by his 
side, coiled up into a knot, and white too 
and silent, sat Janet. ‘They had found her 
there when they came, and Mrs. Jessop had 
tried to get her away, but she had not been 
able to do it. 

“It isn’t a fit thing for the child to be 
here. Dr. Fowler, I don’t think you ought 
to allow it,” she had said to the doctor almost 
severely ; but Dr. Fowler had merely shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“ He likes her to stay, and I don’t see, while 
she sits so still, that it much matters,” he 
answered. ‘Poor child, she won’t have a 
father to sit by many hours longer.” 

And then after he had made that answer 
Mrs. Jessop said nothing more; but she went 
to the child presently and stroked her hair, 
and put her kind arm round her. 

Before he died the curate tried to rouse 
himself enough to speak to the friends who 
were watching round him. He had recog- 
nised the rector and his wife very soon after 


| they came into the room, and had feebly 
| moved his hand and smiled as they came up 


and grasped it. After a time he made a sign 
to the rector to come nearer, and Mr. Jessop 
came and bent over the pillow. 

“ You will write—to my brother?” he said 
faintly. 

“‘ Yes, certainly,” the rector answered. 

“ Janet can tell you the address. He will 
come—and take charge of it all. If there 
should be—a few days’ delay—will you look 
after the child ?” 
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“ Surely—surely,” said the rector. 

“God bless you. I thought you would. 
God bless you both. Is she here still ?” 

‘Janet ?” 

“ No—your wile.” 

* Yes, she is here.” 

He put his wife’s hand into the hand of 
the dying man, and with the tears streaming 
down her cheeks Mrs. Jessop stooped over 
his pillow and kissed him. 

“ T will do all I can for her, but God will 


be her best friend ; God will be good to her,” | 


she said. 

“ Yes—I know.” 

After that he closed his eyes, and when a 
few moments had passed he tried to turn 
himself, and made as if he would stretch out 
both his hands. 

“ Janet !” he said. 

They helped the feeble arms to find what 
they were seeking, and with a wild low sob 
the child crept close to his heart. Then no 
one spoke again. Side by side the father 
and his little girl lay together till he died 
quietly, like some one gently falling asleep. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tuey had been laying the sods over the 
curate’s grave. It was a sunny grave in the 
south-west corner of the churchyard—a corner 
where over the little mounds the grass grew 
deep and thick, and birds built in the ivied 
angle of the wall. 

**T should like to be buried in the sun- 
shine there,” the curate had said one day to 
Mr. Jessop long ago, pointing to the place as 
he and the rector happened to be passing by 
it together. 

They had not been thinking of his dying 
soon when he said that, for he was in good 
health then, and Mr. Jessop, who was older 
than he by five-and-twenty years, might 
reasonably have supposed that he was the 
likeliest to go first to his grave; but it had 
happened otherwise, you see, and so when 
the younger man died the other remembered 
those chance words of his, and gave orders 
that his grave should be dug in that sunny 
spot which he had pointed out. 

“He chose it himself, poor fellow,” he 
said, speaking to the curate’s brother, who 
had come down from London to attend the 
funeral. “Of course, if you had had any 
other plans “ 

But the man he was speaking to interrupted 
him when he said this, touching his hat.as he 
spoke. 

“ Not at all, sir—not atall. I’m sure I’m 
very much obliged to you,” he said. 











This brother of Mr. Mason’s was not an 
educated man. The curate had come of 
poor parents, and his family and relations 
were all poor and uneducated. He himself 
had owed his different fortune to the kind- 
ness of a gentleman who had become in- 
terested in him when he was a boy, and had 
sent him first to school and then to college, 
and, in common phrase, had made a gentle- 
man of him. Of course this making him into 
a gentleman had separated him a good deal 
from his own people. He had been very 
good as long as they lived to his father and 
mother, but since their death he had not 
seen much of the other members of his 
family, having little in common with this 
brother of his, who was a builder in a small 
way in the north of London, or with his sister 
in Liverpool, whose husband kept a baker’s 
shop. 

“My thought was just to put up a plain 
headstone to him,” the rector was saying. 
** Merely a plain stone, giving his name and 
age; or, if you liked, we might add his wife’s 
name too. Poor young thing, she was dead 
before he came here. What—the marriage 
was a foolish business, was it? Ah, well— 
sO many marriages are. But, foolish or wise, 
it doesn’t matter much now.” 

“Only it’s hard upon those who are left 
to take care of the children, sir,” Richard 
Mason answered rather surlily. 

“Well, yes—that’s true. Yes, I allow 
that,” and then the rector too looked grave 
and shook his head. ‘“ It és a hard thing for 
you, but at any rate you may be thankful that 
there is only this one little girl, Why, there 
might have been half-a-dozen of them, you 
know.” 

“Well, in that case, sir, it would simply 
have come to this, that they must have gone 
to the workhouse.” 

* Ah, that would have been sad indeed,” 
said the rector. 

“ And even as it is I don’t know, sir, that 
I’m dound to take the little girl,” said Mason. 

The two men had turned away from the 
grave now, and were walking towards the 
churchyard gate, and Mason’s face as he 
spoke had a look in it that was half sulky 
and half perplexed. “I’d wish to do my 
duty by her, but I’ve my wife to consider as 
well as myself. Janet’s no relation of hers, 
you see, sir, and she don’t like her coming 
into the house—that’s the truth.” 

“I am very sorry to hear it,” said the 
rector. 

“Well, sir, it’s reasonable too. I’m not 
saying anything against Janet, but still it’s 
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reasonable. We're working people, sir, and Richard Mason went into his brother’s 
we’ve got our own children to bring up ; and , house. 
my wile, she has nieces of her own.” | He opened the parlour door, and entered 

“ But yet if you don’t take her, Mr. Mason, the room that had served the curate for six 
what will become of her ?” said the rector. | years as drawing-room, dining-room, and study 
“Of course if your poor brother had left a all in one. A low-roofed room, scantily 
large family it might have been quite out of | furnished with a few chairs and tables, and 
your power to take charge of them, but when an old-fashioned sofa, and a carpet that had 
there is only this one little girl, I must say | been darned in many a place. ‘There was 
that I don’t see how you can decently shift one easy-chair in a corner by the fire, and 
the burden of providing for her off your own there was a book-case on the wall; and near 
shoulders. It’s quite clear, I suppose, that | the latticed window stood the table at which 
there are no near relations on the mother’s the curate had been used to write his ser- 
side?” mons, with his books and papers on it still. 

*T believe not, sir.” | Richard Mason came into the room, look- 

“Well, my good friend, I suspect you must | ing round him as he opened the door. Some- 
take the little girl home with you, at any rate thing as he entered made a sudden move- 
to begin with. You might get her presently | ment: it was little Janet, who had been 
into a free school. I'll give you all the help | sitting coiled up on the sofa, and who at the 
I can, if you like, towards doing that; but I | sound of his step hastily and timidly unrolled 
don’t see in the first instance how you can | herself, and let her feet slip down upon the 
avoid taking charge of her. She is a gentle, | floor. She was sitting bolt upright on the 
good little thing too. Why, your wife may | wide sofa cushions when his eyes fell on her, 
get quite fond of her. What does your own | doing nothing, and looking odd and out of 
family consist of? Three boys at home?! place in the empty room. 

What, three boys and not any girls? Well,| “What, Janet, is that you?” said her 
what could you Wo better than give your wife | uncle shortly, as he saw her. 

a nice little girl like this to be of use to her,! He did not mean to speak to her unkindly, 
and run her messages, and be as good as a but he had a rough brusque manner that was 
daughter to her? Upon my word, Mr. Mason, | not encouraging, and the child at his question 
if I hadn’t five daughters of my own, poor | got up hurriedly, colouring, with an uneasy 
little Janet shouldn’t go begging for a, look in her eyes. 

home.” | Yes, it’s me,” she said shyly. 

They walked on without speaking again| ‘Well, you’d far better be out of doors 
for a few minutes, till they came in sight of | than sitting here. Why don’t you go out 
the curate’s cottage. As they drew near to | into the garden on a fine sunny day like 
it they slackened their steps, and Richard | this?” 

Mason presently broke the silence. | “Tl go it you like,” Janet said; but the 

“‘T don’t want you to think that I’d neglect | little voice was so faint that Mr. Mason 
the child, sir,” he said. “I think it comes | scarcely heard it. 
hard upon me—I do say that; but ifthere’s| “You'll do what?” he asked. “I wish 
nothing else to be done, I'll take her, at any | you’d speak up. [I'll tell you what, Janet, if 


rate for a bit.” | you don’t speak louder than this when you 
“‘T don’t think you will repent doing it.” | get to London, you'll not find many people 
“ Well, sir, I hope not.” | will listen to you. There’s a deal too much 
But Mr. Mason’s tone as he made this | noise going on there for people to be heard 
reply was rather doubtful. who don’t take the trouble to open their 


The sun wds shining into the cottage | mouths.” 
windows. The month was May, and the The child made no answer to this speech, 
little garden before the house was bright| Mr. Mason had deposited himself in his 
with early flowers. The rector bade his com- | brother’s arm-chair, and, being hot with his 
panion good-bye at the gate. walk, had begun to mop his face with his 

“Janet doesn’t seem to be about,” he | pocket-handkerchief. Big and stout and 
said, ‘but it doesn’t matter. I shall see her | rosy, he looked far more like a liver in the 
before you go away. Tell her I’mcoming to| country than the pale-cheeked child who 
say good-bye to her. She was always a good | stood at six steps’ distance from him, con- 
little friend of mine. Good afternoon, Mr. | templating him with sad grey eyes. Perhaps 
Mason.” that poor little heart was thinking sorrowfully 

And then he went on his way home, and ! of the different figure that had been used to 
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occupy that chair. 
thinking that ; or she may only have been 
feeling desolate and bewildered, as if, even 
while the old familiar things were still all 
round her, she had somehow got lost and 
gone astray. 

“Well, go into the garden, and don’t stand 
doing nothing there,’ Mr. Mason said after a 
few moments’ silence. “You'll not have a 
garden like this to play in much longer, so 
you'd better make the most of it, I can tell 
you, while you've go it. Why, if you weren't 
silly you'd be out enjoying yourself all day.” 

Again the child said nothing, but only 
gravely turned round and went away. She 
was too young to take much heed to the 
wording of her uncle’s speech; she only 
thought of doing what she was told, and so 
she quietly left the room, and put on her hat | 
in the passage, and went out into the sunpy | 
garden to “ enjoy herself” as she best could. | 
She walked along the familiar paths, = 





looked at the flowers she knew so well as 

they grew on either side of her; she stood 

still once to watch two butterflies fluttering 

round a bush; she saw the first half-opened 

rose-bud, and stopped to gather it. Poor 

little Janet! As she held the half-burst | 
flower in her hand some thought came to her, | 
and her lips began to quiver, and then the | 
tears rushed to her eyes. “I took the first | 
one to him last year,” she had remembered ; 
and all at once the day that was gone for | 
ever came back to the child’s mind, and her | 
lips trembled, and she burst out crying. 

She had got almost to the furthest end of 
the garden, so far from the house that no one 
in it could see her, and she dropped down on 
a little ring of grass that had been set round 
the root of an old apple-tree, and sat there in 
a little heap and sobbed. 

“ Oh, what shall I do?” she cried to her- 
self. ‘What shall I do all my life without 
papa? Oh,I wish I was dead! I wish God 
had let me die too.” 

She sat for a long time sobbing and crying. 
She had lost all that she loved in the world, 
and her little heart thought that it was break- 
ing. She did not know how to bear her lone- 
liness. She was little more than seven years 
old, and at that age one gets quickly to forget 
most sorrows, however sharp, when something 
else is left to us, or given to us, to make us 
happy. But Janet Mason, with her tather 
dead, had nothing left to her ;—nothing, except 
perhaps her pet white cat that found her out 
presently as she sat here under the apple-tree, 
and came and rubbed his sides against her 


She may have been 





for a few minutes, with his tail high in the 








air, and then daintily stepped into her lap, 
and coiled himself round and fell asleep there, 
purring softly. This white puss was Janet’s | 
sole remaining possession. A possession not 
of much use, perhaps, one might think, in the 
way of consolation; but the child put her 
arms about it, and laid her cheek down on its | 


soft head; and I think after a few moments || 


cried the less bitterly from feeling some living | 
warmth beside her, even though the warmth 
came only from the senseless body of a poor 
pet cat. 

“T’m sure I’m bothered enough about the 
whole concern,” Mr. Mason had already 
written a couple of days ago to his wife. “ As 
for the things here, I don’t believe they will 
fetch twenty pounds. I’ve spoken to a man at 
Westbridge, and he is to come and take a 
look at them, and say what he'll give for the 
whole lot. I wish he’d take the child too. 
I promise you, I’d let her go cheap.” 

But, alas, neither the man from Westbridge, 
nor anybody else, was willing to take poor 
little Janet; nobody, probably, even so much as 
thought of taking her. When her uncle came 
up to his brother’s funeral he looked a well- 
to-do man, and everybody said, ‘‘ Of course, 
Janet will go to live with him ;” and so the 
thing got to be assumed from the very first. 
She would go to London, and live with her 
uncle, and be very comfortable. If Mr. Mason 
had left half-a-dozen children, or even only 
three or four, people no doubt would have 
begun to perceive that there might be a diffi- 
culty in disposing of them; but when there 
was only little Janet— ; 

“ Why, she will be quite a bit of sunshine 
in the house to you,” the kind rector’s wife said 
cheerily when, the night beiore they started, 
she came to bid good-bye to the little girl. 
“Tf you have nothing but boys of your 
own, you will make quite a pet of Janet. I 
am very sorry to lose her, for my own part ; 
for I am fond of the dear little thing, and I 
had a great regard tor your brother; but I 
can’t tell you how glad I am that she has a 
kind home to go to, and triends who will love 
her and look atter her.” 

“Well, ma’am, we must do the best we 
can,” Mr. Mason answered a little grimly to 
this hopeful speech. 

“ And that is all that any of us can say, 
Mr. Mason. But let us all do the best we 
can, and there need be no fear for us. Here 
is Janet must do the best she can, and I am 
sure that is what she will try to do, and to 
grow up a comfort to everybody,” said Mrs. 
Jessop, and she turned to Janet, and patted 
the little thin cheek, and smiled at the child, 
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who tried to smile at her in return, but made | 


rather a poor business of it; for, one by one, 
were not all her old friends leaving her? was 
she not losing all she had ever loved in the 


| world ? 


As the rector’s wife sat talking she stood 
beside her, with her hand in hers. The 
rector’s wife had always been so kind to her. 


|| When she kissed her to-night for the last 
' time, the child’s arms went round her neck, 


_and she trembled and clung to her. 


She 


| was a timid little thing, and the thought of 


| the new life before her frightened her. 
| felt as we might feel at going out into the 


i} 


i} 


She 


dark upon a new road, with no hand we 
loved or trusted to guide us on it. 
She cried herself to sleep on this last night 


| that she spént in the house she knew so weil. 











She had stolen away by herself in the evening, 
and had gone to the churchyard, and laid her 
face upon the grass over her father’s grave. 
“Oh, papa, if you could come back to me!” 


the poor little lips had sobbed out. She had | 


felt half terrified as she made her whispered 
moan, with the shrinking fear that a child 


naturally has of death and the nearness to | 


what is dead, and yet she clung to the little 
green mound, because all that was left of her 
father lay below. 

It was in the sunny June evening that she 
had done this, and an hour afterwards, when 
the sun had set, she went to bed for the last 
time in her little room, Lizzie, the country 


| girl, who had been their only servant, had 


come up with her to undress her, as usual. 

“You'll have somebody else to do this for 
you to-morrow night, Janet,” the girl said 
cheerfully, as she proceeded with the opera- 
tion. It seemed to Lizzie rather a nice thing 
to be going up to London. 

“T don’t know but what I'd like to be in 
your shoes,” she said, “ going away to live 
where the Queen does. But luck never 
comes my way. I daresay I shall live and 
die, and never see the Queen at all.” 

“T am sure I wish you were coming to 
London. Oh, Lizzie, how I wish you were 
coming to be a servant at uncle's!” Janet 


answered, and the little face flushed as she | 


put it up to kiss the girl. 

“Well, it wouldn’t be bad, but—oh, no! 
mother would never let me go,” said Lizzie 
with a sigh, “so we needn’t think nothing 
about it.” 


| 


CHAPTER IIL 


“WELL, Janet, you never saw anything like 
| this before,” said Mr. Mason, complacently. 
Mr. Mason and Janet were in a cab to- 
gether, and the cab was taking them from 
Euston Square to Camden Town, through a 
| maze of dingy streets, and Janet was sitting 
| bolt upright, looking out by turns from either 
| window with wide-opened eyes, thinking per- 
| haps, indeed, that she had never seen anything 
| like it before in all her life—wondering per- 
haps when the houses would cease—when the 
| wheels would stop clattering over the noisy 
roads. It was a summer day, but not a bright 
| day here. They had left sunshine behind 
| them, but to-day in London the air was 
| murky, and the wind had a touch of east in 
| it, and Camden Town was looking its shab- 
| biest and dullest. 
| “We're close at home now. He'll take 
| 
| 
| 


the next turning. That's it! No. 56, on the 
right hand,” said Mr. Mason, and the cab- 
| man drew up before a small house in a long 
| line of houses all alike—such a line of brick 
and mortar as Janet even in her wildest 
dreams had never before conceived of. 

“Now then,” said Mr. Mason, “ jump 
out.” 

So Janet jumped out, and had just gained 
the pavement whea the house-door was 


stood still on the threshold, and looked at 
them for a few moments so exactly as she 
might have looked at two people of whom 





a few seconds in disputing the driver’s fare, 
turned round when that business was accom- 
plished, and gave the woman a nod of recog- 
nition. 

“ Well, here we are,” he said. 
| So I see,” she answered, shortly 

“ And this is Janet.” 

“ Humph,” she said, grimly. 

“Just bring that box in, will you, and 
stand it inthe lobby. There, that'll do. In 
with you, Janet. Don’t stand in people’s 
| way. ‘There—make yourself small.” 

“Well, she’s a puny thing to be a country 
| child,” exclaimed the woman contemptuously. 


| 
| 


| Yes, ain’t she?” said Mr. Mason. “Feel 


And then Janet said her prayers, was tucked | her; she ain’t got an ounce of flesh on her 
up in bed, and after a little while turned her | bones.” 


face to the wall, and began to weep sorrow- 


ful tears that never ceased till the tired eye-| in the country, I don’t 


lids dropped at last. 








\ 
“If you’re not fatter than that with living 
snow what you'll be 


now you’ve come to town. But, mind, we’ve 


opened by a lean, sharp-featured woman, who | 








she had never so much as heard before, that | 
Janet thought the cabman must have drawn | 
up before some stranger’s door. But Janet was | 
wrong, for Mr. Mason, who was engaged for | 
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no room for sickly people here,” said Mrs. “You'll have to wash your face and hands 
Mason severely. “ You'll have to carry up before you come to dinner, for you look 
that trunk, Mason.” pretty well as black as a sweep. I don’t | 


“Oh, yes,” said Mr. Mason, “I'll carry it know what you may have been used to, but | 
up.” | you'll need to be neat and clean if you live | 
“ And the sooner you do it the better; for here, I can tell you—and to look sharp about | 
I can’t have it lumbering about the Place | you, too.” 
here. Now then, child, go up-stairs,” and, Mrs. Mason led the way up two flights of | 
she turned to Janet, and gave hera push i in | stairs, till they came to a very small attic, | 
the direction of the staircase. in one corner of which a bed had been made | | 


| 








— 
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up upon the floor, and whose only other fur- | better. When you’ve made yourself neat you 
niture consisted of a basin and jug that had | can come down and eat your dinner. You’ve 
been placed upon a chair. brought some commoner frocks than this one, 

“This is where you’re to sleep,” said Mrs. | I hope?” and she twitched abit of Janet’s 
Mason. “TI shall have to lend you a brush | black frock between her fingers and thumb. 
and comb, I suppose. And now mind you | “Mrs. Jessop got this made. It—it’s the 
make yourself tidy. You don’t want a looking- | only black one T’ve got at all,” answered 
glass. The less you look in a glass the! Janet, timidly. 
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“Then you'll have to keep it for Sundays. 
I’ve got no money to be buying more black 
frocks for you. You must wear coloured 
frocks on week-days. You've got some of 
them, I hope?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Janet. 

“ Well then, get your things off now, and 
don’t be an hour over it. You can come 
down to the kitchen when you're ready.” | 
And then Mrs. Mason turned round and | 
went away, leaving the child too dazed and 
bewildered to be able to think, or do any- 
thing but mechanically obey the orders that | 
had been given her. 

She washed her face and hands and brushed | 
her hair, and then she retraced her steps | 
down-stairs. The house had been quiet when | 
she first entered it, but now it was filled with | 
a Babel of sounds, all coming from the direc- 
tion of the kitchen—voices, and the clattering 
of knives and forks, and the kicking of boots | 
upon a bare floor. It was evident that din- 
ner had begun, and that Janet’s three cousins 
were engaged in eating it. 

* With a heart that was beating very fast 
the child went up to the kitchen-door. For | 
a moment or two nobody saw her as she | 
stood there ; then a young head was lifted up, 
and a young voice gave a shout. 

“ Oh, I say !—look at her !” cried this wel- | 
coming voice, and instantly five pairs of eyes 
were all looking at her, and then (different 
creatures have different ways of showing cour- 
tesy, you know) Janet’s three cousins all to- 
gether burst into a roar of laughter. 

“ Now, boys, hold your noise,” cried their 
father. “‘ Here, Janet,” he said, “ here’s a 
place for you. Come along, and sit down 
by Jack. This is Jack, and those two are 
Bill and Dick. Move your chair, Jack, can’t 
you? Now then, are you hungry for your 
dinner ?” 

The colour had sprung up to the child’s 
face ; she came in silence to the seat to which 
her uncle called her; when he spoke to her she 
tried to answer his question, but she could 
not do it. Her cousins were still all staring 
at her. As she sat down one of them—no 
doubt in the way of kindly greeting—gave 
her a sudden kick on a tender bit of her leg; | 
and when, unprepared for this attention, she | 
leaped up in her chair, a second titter burst | 
out round her that made her flush hotter than 
at first. 

“Now, Jack, stop that, I say,” cried her 
uncle in an angry voice ; but Jack only went | 
on giggling; and then ’ Mrs. Mason turned 
sharply to her husband. | 

“What harm’s the boy doing? Can’t you | 








let him alone ?” she said. ‘* There, Dick— 
pass that plate, and then eat your victuals 
and be quiet.” 

So the boys began to eat their victuals, 
obeying that part of their mother’s command 
with great good-will ; and Mr. Mason, who had 
apparently, before Janet’s entrance, been tell- 
ing his wife something of his journey, pro- 
ceeded for a few moments with his discourse. 

“Well, it’s a pretty enough sort of country 
round about,” he said, “if you care for that 
sort of thing ; but as for the village, why, 
there ain’t three good houses in it. J should 


| call itas beggarlya a place as—Now, Bill, I say!” 


for just as Mr. Mason had reached this point 
a leaden spoon went flying past his face, and 
alighted on the head of Dick, who was seated 
next in order to him. Dick caught the spoon 
dexterously before it fell to the ground, and 
hurled it back, and then Mr. Mason took a 
grip of Dick’s shoulders, and gave him a 
shake. 

“ Will you sit quiet, sir, or will you not?” 
said- Mr. Mason. 

“T ain’t going to sit quiet when he shies 
spoons at me,” answered Dick, not unreason- 
ably. 

“If you shy any more spoons, Bill, you'll 
go without the rest of your dinner,” said Mr. 
Mason. 

“JT don’t care if I do,” answered Bill with 
contempt. 

“If you don’t stop your impudence, I'll 
make you sing another tune, sir,” said his 
father. 

“Oh!” cried Janet suddenly at this instant, 
and gave a little gasp and start, for just as 
she was lifting up a spoonful of broth to her 
mouth one of these playful spirits at her side 
tipped up her elbow, and in a moment the 
contents of her spoon lay spattered all about 
her lap. 

“There now !—there’s your frock spoiled !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Mason angrily; but Janet’s 
three cousins, agreeably diverted from their 
personal differences by this little incident, 
grinned and giggled in keen delight over it ; 
and Jack, who had been the happy cause of 
the accident, winked to his brothers, and 
chuckled till he began to choke. 

‘Well, grease-spots like those are sure to 
leave a mark. ‘There, wipe them up—that’s 
all you can do. You've been used to get 
new frocks whenever you want them, I sup- 
pose,” said Mrs. Mason ironically. 

‘“‘I say, Janet, you'll have to be a little 
more careful,” said her uncle. “Why, at 
your age you don’t want to be fed, do you, 
like a baby it 
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“ J'U/ feed her, if you like,” cried Jack, and 
gave a great guffaw. 

“We'll all feed her,” cried Bill. 

“Qh!” cried Janet again, and made a 
jump into the air, for Dick at this moment 
(he was the longest legged of the boys), 
having got his feet under her chair, gave a 
sudden bump to the wooden seat of it, which 
sent her up like an indian-rubber ball. This 
feat was, of course, received by Dick’s bro- 
thers with a new burst of applause; but, 
unhappily for Dick himself, his attitude—for, 
in order to get himself well under Janet’s 
chair, he had had to sink to an unnaturally 
low position on his own—betrayed him, and 
before he could bring himself back to his 
proper level he was greeted by his father with 
a box upon the ear that resounded through 
the room. 

“Will you have done with your tricks, 
Dick?” cried Mr. Mason. “I tell you what, 
if you go on like this I'll get a horsewhip to 
you.” ; 
“ “Shall I go and buy one?” asked Dick 
saucily. 

He had nearly lost his balance when his 
father strutk him, but he had recovered that 
and his self-possession too with great rapidity. 

* Now, Dick, you hold your tongue,” said 
his mother. 

Upon which Dick seized the member to 
which Mrs. Mason had referred with his 
fingers, and held it fast, to the extreme de- 
light, of course,.of Jack and Bill, who, though 
they had enjoyed the sight of this humorous 
performance times without number before, 
still, in the freshness of their young spirits, 
enjoyed the repetition of it as if it possessed 
all the charm of novelty. 

“ Do they always go on like this, I wonder!” 
poor Janet was thinking, in a terrified way, 
to herself. She was a quiet, shy child, who 
had always lived with grown-up people, and 
had never known what it was to have rough 
companions. She.looked at her cousins, and 
shrank into herself with a terror that turned 
her sick. She almost felt as she might have 
done if she had been shut up with three wild 
animals. She looked up once, and Dick 
began to make faces at her across the table- 
cloth, and then all the three boys began to 
make faces till the poor child’s cheeks were 
crimson with distress and embarrassment. 
Once she dropped her fork, and when she 
rose to pick it up, they all began to shift it 
about, so as to hide it from her, and kick it 
this way and that till the hard heels of their 
boots struck her fingers ; and what with shame 
and pain and vexation, the tears started to 











her eyes, and she went back to her chair 
again sobbing in her helpless trouble. 

“Well, you are a baby, if you cry just 
because you’ve dropped something on the 
floor,” Mrs. Mason said 
when this had happened; but the boys sat 
still and stared at her in open-eyed amaze- 
ment. 

“Jolly! if two big tears didn’t fall down 
into her plate,” Dick said afterwards. “ Well, 
she’s the rummest piece of goods / ever saw. 
I'd like to make her cry again,” cried Dick, 
with the natural eagerness of a great mind to 
enjoy the repetition of a new experiment ; 
and, indeed, to do Dick bare justice, he did 
not rest satisfied with the mere expression of 
this wish, but on many future occasions did 
make Janet cry again, till, in fact, that enjoy- 
ment almost palled upon him; for, unhap- 
pily, even the most admirable pleasures may 
lose their zest for us after a time, if we in- 
dulge in them too lavishly; and Dick was 
young yet, and had not learnt the wisdom of 
using his enjoyments in moderation. 

It seemed a long meal to Janet; she was 
glad when it ended, and Mrs. Mason rose 
briskly from her seat. 

“Now, then, boys, five minutes to two,” 
she said. “It’s time for you to be off to 
school.” 

“No, it ain't,” replied Jack, in answer to 
this admonition ; “ that clock’s fast.” 

“Fast! Stuffand nonsense! If you tell 
lies, Jack, I’ll cane you,” answered his mother. 

“I ain’t telling lies,” said Jack. 

And then a little passage at arms ensued 
between the mother and son. But Jack, I 
am happy to say, got worsted in the conflict, 
and was driven at the end of a minute, howl- 
ing, to the kitchen door. ‘This little scene 
had a wholesome effect upon Dick and Bill, 
who forthwith shouldered their books and 
followed their brother pretty quietly into the 
lobby ; and then Mr. Mason took his pipe, 
and announced that he too was going out; 
and in a minute more Janet and her aunt 
were left alone in the kitchen. 

The child had got up from her seat at the 
table, and was standing helplessly at the 
window, not knowing to what occupation to 
betake herself—not knowing what to do or 
say, or where to go to, any more than if she 
had been dropped into that place from the 
sky. Mrs. Mason was already tucking up her 
sleeves. 

“Now, I can’t have you standing there, 
child,” she said sharply to Janet. “Ii you do 
you'll make me sick. You can’t be no help to 
me, so all I can say is, you’d better get out 
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life before her more endurable. She sat down 


can’t mend stockings, I suppose? Ah, no! I} upon her mattrass, and then presently she 


thought as much. What do you say ?—you 
can hem? I don’t care whether you can hem 
or not when I want you to darn. Hemming 
won’t darn holes, will it ?” 

And then, with this contemptuous inquiry, 
Mrs. Mason turned away and set about her 
afternoon’s work, and Janet went away too, 
and wandered up-stairs again to the attic 
where she was to sleep, and sat down on her 
mattrass sad and stupefied. She was so young 
that she did not know how to grasp this thing 
that had happened to her—how to measure 


| 





the bitterness of it—how to look forward to 


laid down her head upon her pillow. 
papa! papa!” she began to sob. 
What would her father have suffered if he 
could have seen her? ‘Those who are dead 
have need often to be held safe in God’s 
keeping, with the eyes with which they face 
eternity turned far from this world, I think. 
Was it not well for the curate that he could 


“ Oh, 


not see his little daughter as she lay upon | 


her bed, crying and calling to him? Could 
he have been glad, even in heaven, if he 
could have looked down upon her? Would 
any rest have seemed sweet to him that was 


any possible change that should make the | broken by the sound of those childish sobs? 


SOME 
By 
. IV.—KEEPING 


HE contrasts presented by the various, 

modes of keeping the seventh day, pre- | 
valent among the working classes, are suf- | 
ficiently striking if regarded merely from a 
social and picturesque point of view ; while, 
as it is scarcely necessary to add, they in- 
volve much higher views than these—ques- 
tions the importance of which it would be 
impossible to overrate. 

A popular impression is, that the working 
classes as a body do zo/ remember the Sab- 
bath-day to keep it holy; and there is unfor- | 
tunately but too sufficient justification for this 
opinion. Still, speaking from our own expe- 
rience and observation, we should say that 
this is an extreme idea—one that is not borne 
out by the facts of the case. That large 
numbers of the working classes, a majority 
probably, disregard the day by being utterly 
indifferent to, and neglectful of, its ordinances ; 
and that some more than passively disregard 
or actively desecrate it is, alas, “ ower true ;” 
but it is no less true that large numbers of 
them, numbers to be counted by tens and 
hundreds of thousands, do keep the day as 
we are commanded to keep it—holily and 
reverentially, with due observance of public 
worship, with prayer and praise, and as a day 
set apart from worldly things and thoughts. 
One reason why this may not be so patent to 
those outside working-class circles as many 
minor matters are is, that on most points the 
working classes act distinctively as the work- 
ing classes. In social and political aflairs 
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THE SEVENTH DAY. 


they go upon the principle that they are 
working men first, and any or everything else 
afterwards. But in the greater and more 
solemn matter of which we are now speaking, 
those of them who are religious wisely put 
away such littleness of action and narrowness 
of thought. They do not attempt to set up 
a special working-class creed or sect. Here 
their desire is not only to be Christians first, 
but last and solely also. They fall quietly 
into the ranks of whatever company of the 
army of Christian worshippers they feel called 
to, and are only wishful to be of such com- 
pany and army without reference to, or know- 
ledge of, those class distinctions which in 
worldly affairs might separate them from 
many of those with whom they are at one in 
things spiritual. 

Owing to this course of action, so different 
from their usual practice, the proportion of 
the working classes who do “remember the 
Sabbath” is, as we have said, often under- 
rated simply from being unknown. We trust, 
however, that there are few of our readers but 
will, at least, be aware, of their own personal 
knowledge, that many individual members of 
the working classes are of those who duly 
keep the seventh day. Taking so much for 
granted, we will now proceed to touch upon 
the contrast points of the subject, illustrating* 
them by representative cases, and beginning 
with the better side. 

Let us take, as a first example, that of a 
town-bred artisan living and working in the 
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great metropolis. He has been fortunate 
enough to be the son of God-fearing parents. 
As a child they have sent him regularly to 
Sunday-school and church, and taught him 
at home to be prayerful in season, never 
allowing him to rise in the morning or lie 
down at night without kneeling at the throne 
of grace, offering up thanks for the heavenly 
goodness and protection vouchsafed to him 
through the past hours, and supplicating its 
continuance through the coming hours of the 
day or night. During his apprentice days, 
when he has perhaps been tempted to stray 
from the straight and narrow way, they have 
by precept and example induced him still to 
hold fast to that which was good. And being 
thus constantly in the way of hearing its 
truths and consolations, religion takes root 
in his heart, and as a man he is a sincere and 
humble Christian. His habitual attendance 
at a place of worship brings him into social 
circles, within which he finds a suitable life- 
partner, one of his own way of life and thought 
as regard things spiritual. In their turn they 
are bringing up their children in God-fearing 
fashion, are continuing in such fashion them- 
selves, and as part of it still keep the Sabbath- 
day with due observance of public and private 
worship. With their little ones they make 
up a good example of the religious type of 
working-class family. 

During the six “working” days of the 
week the seventh day—the day of rest—is 
borne in mind. Nothing in the way of do- 
mestic labour that can be done beforehand 
is left to be done on the seventh. When all 
are home for the night on Saturday, “ mother” 
will again don the coarse working apron she 
had laid aside earlier, and, pail and scrubbing- 
brush in hand, will proceed to wash and stone 
her street-door steps, so that they may not be 
in unfavourable contrast with those of neigh- 
bours who clean theirs on the Sunday morn- 
ing. Within doors all clearing away and 
“ ridding up” is got through, and the house- 
hold left in spick and span order, while the 
“Sunday clothes” of the various members of 
the family are aired and laid out in readiness 
for being put on. On Sunday morning the 
family will not be astir so early as on “ week- 
day ” mornings, when “ father” has to be at 
his work by six o’clock. Still, as compared 
with the bulk of those who simply regard the 
Sabbath as a day for idleness or pleasure, 
they are early risers. Indeed it is only 
father who hes a little later than usual; 
mother has to rise if anything a little earlier, 
seeing that it takes rather longer to get the 
children ready for Sunday than day school. 





Asa rule, though not necessarily or invariably, 
the elders attend the place of worship with 
which the Sunday-school of the little ones is 
associated, and parents and children will, on 
the conclusion of the service, meet and return 
home together. In the afternoon the children 
will be sent to school again, the mother and 
father probably remaining at home reading 
some suitable work and making this part of 
the day their time of rest in the more literal 
sense of the word. In the evening all will 
go to their place of worship again, and on 
coming out they will perhaps, if it is the 
summer-time, and more especially if it is ina 
country-place, go for a quiet walk before 
bending their steps homeward. When they 
do get home it will be pretty near time for 
the children to say their prayers and retire to 
rest. Ere long the parents follow, having 
passed the day ina manner that has benefited 
them in body, mind, and soul, made them 
better for this world and fitter for the 
next. 

If, as is the case in the majority ot in- 
stances, the family belong to a dissenting 
body, the man will perhaps be something 
more than a mere member of the congrega- 
tion. He may be a Sunday-school teacher, 
or belong to an afternoon Bible-class, or take 
an active part in carrying out some form of 
revivalist service. It is no very unusual 
thing either for a working man of the stamp 
of which we are speaking to be a local or lay 
preacher of his connexion. Many a good 
sermon have we heard from such working 
men. Not highly polished or elaborated 
sermons, not learned or subtle (from the con- 
troversial point of view), but still, as we have 
said, good sermons, plain earnest discourses, 
conceived in a loving, tolerant, Christian 
spirit, fairly well delivered, and impressive in 
effect, because it could be seen that they 
were felt as well as spoken. The working 
man who is a preacher naturally devotes a 
great part of his leisure time to Biblical and 
other religious and expository studies, and 
that not only with a view to efiectiveness 
in his preaching, but also, in these latter 
days, that he may be the better prepared 
to cope with the questioning spirit that is 
abroad—a spirit that has penetrated to the 
working classes, and that within those classes 
is chiefly brought to bear upon those who 
stand out more prominently as the repre- 
sentatives of belief. The latter are ever 
ready to fight the good fight, and if they 
cannot at all times convince the doubters, they 
are at least unshaken by the doubts, Their 
position on this head may be very aptly 
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summed up in the words of George Her- 
bert :— 


“ Faith makes me anything, or all 
That I believe is in the sacred story ; 
And when sin placeth me in Adam’s fall, 
Faith sets me higher in his glory. 


“If I go lower in the book,— 
What can be lower than the common manger ? 
Faith puts me there with Him who sweetly took 
Our flesh and frailty, death and danger. 


“ Tf bliss had lien in art or strength, 
None but the wise and strong had gained it, 
Where now by faith all arms are of a length, 
One size doeth all conditions fit. 


* A peasant may believe as much 
As a great clerk, and reach the highest stature 
Thus dost thou make proud knowledge bend and crouch, 
While grace fills up uneven nature.” 


“They stagger not at the promise of God 


through unbelief; but are strong in faith, | 


giving glory to God” (Rom. iv. 20). With 
this strength of faith they hold fast to that 
which is good, doubting not, fearing not, and 
combat doubts, not for their own but the 
doubters’ sakes. 

Those among the religiously inclined por- 
tions of the working classes who have a taste 
for music, and cultivate the art—and there 
are many such—will often be found fulfilling 
the part of choristers. This is more especially 
the case in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the 
Black Country. In the two counties named 
the works of the great composers of sacred 
music are largely “understanded of the 
people,” and appreciated and practised by 
them ; considerable numbers of working men 
and women being active members of sacred 


harmonic societies, as well as of church and | 


chapel choirs. In the Black Country, too, 
we. have seen excellent choirs, composed 
exclusively of miners and their wives and 
children. On the whole, however, the taste 
in sacred music in the Black Country is not 
so classical as in the Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire districts, though as directly associated 
with religious sentiment, it is perhaps more 
passionate and more productive of good 
results. 
and successfully carried on in the Black 
Country, many thousands of men and women 
in that rough region having through such 
work been brought to lead religious lives. 
In effecting this, popular revivalist hymns 
have undoubtedly been greatly instrumental ; 
and these hymns are the favourite sacred 
music of the working classes in those parts. 
One method of singing these hymns is very 
striking. Throughout those seasons of the 
year that admit of it, field preachings are a 
prevalent form of public worship. They are 
generally held on some spot central to some 


Revivalist work has been largely | 


| 


| considerable number of the scattered villages 
| of which the Black Country proper mainly 
| consists, and from these villages the people 
| flock by scores and hundreds. Those from 
the more distant villages start first, and in 
company, and as they enter on their march 
commence ‘singing, “I do believe,” “Safe 
in the arms of Jesus,” “I’m a pilgrim,” or 
some other such hymn. On reaching the 
| next village, they are joined by its contingent, 
/and so they march on, their numbers con- 
stantly increasing, and the sound of their 
song of praise growing greater and greater in 
| volume, and more and more solemn and 
impressive in effect. When from the various 
points all have assembled, the meeting-ground 
presents a remarkable scene, and we have 
often thought that in good hands, “ A field- 
preaching in the Black Country ” would make 
a striking picture. There would be a weird- 
ness and grimness about the surroundings of 
the scene, and a markedness and individuality 
| in the faces (many of them powerfully wrought 
with uncontrollable fervency of feeling) that, 
caught by the eye, and fixed by the hand of 
a true artist, would be “ telling ” in the highest 
degree. A waggon is generally used for a 
pulpit, but occasionally a mound of “ slag” 
or cinders serves, and the preachers are com- 
monly more or less in keeping with their 
pulpits, in being rough and homely in out- 
ward appearance. But they are sincere and 
capable men with their hearts in their work ; 
and preach forcibly, in a style that, con- 
sidered in relation to their hearers, is better 
than what, generally speaking, would be 
considered a better style. ‘These camp- 
| meeting gatherings are generally to be num- 
| bered by thousands. A more motley con- 
| gregation, in these modern times, it would’ 
| be difficult to find; while we think we may 
safely say, that it would be no less difficult 
to find a more earnest one. The sermons 
|are followed with profound attention, the 
prayers are joined in with marked fervour, 
and when all freely unite their voices in the 
singing the sound of praise fills the air around, 
and is often the means of attracting stragglers 
to the place of worship—stragglers who, 
coming out of idle curiosity, or perhaps even 
to scoff, remain to pray. 

We have spoken of our typical man as 
one who had always led a religious life, but 
of course this is not invariably the case; 
many there are among the religious portion 
of the working classes, who never having 
had, or having disregarded a religious training, 
have been won to a religious life long after 
they have reached man’s estate, and after for 
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es 
years leading a life in which religion had no | concerned. The ways in which the seventh | 
part. The change may have been brought | day is spent by those who do not observe 
about by some such chance as their having its religious ordinances are tolerably varied. | 
|| been drawn to a field-preaching in the manner | Most of them regard it as more or less a | 
| spoken of above. Or it may have been | day of rest in the purely literal sense of the | 
wrought by the exhortation and example of | term. They lie a-bed late, and indeed some | 
some comrade who had himself come to | of them will lie a-bed nearly the whole day ; | 
know the better life, or through the dying of | while many, after rising late, will lounge or | 
a parent, relative, or friend. The sudden | “ potter about” the house in dishabille all | 
death by accident of a shopmate is frequently | through the day and evening. Others, again, 











a means of bringing men to a religious life, 
and, speaking from our own observation, we 
should say that no better opportunity offers 
for urging the as yet unregenerate to turn 
aside from their wickedness than that pre- 
sented by the funeral of one whose remains 
are followed to the grave by large numbers 
of fellow-workmen, or fellow-members of 
benefit societies—as is often the case in 
respect to those who have been removed by 
any of the many fatal accidents to which 
working men are more particularly liable. 
Men assembled together on such an occasion, 
with hearts already softened, are in a pecu- 
liarly favourable frame of mind for its being 
practically and forcibly brought home to 
them, how true it is that in the midst of lite 
we are in death ; how necessary and how wise, 
as well as how pleasant it is, to so live that 
we need not fear to die, and that even the 
most sudden call from this life may not find 
us unprepared for the next. 

That those who remember the Sabbath-day 
to keep it holy are likely to also keep well 
the other days of the week, will be easily 
understood, seeing that it is one of the 
necessary effects of true religion to make us 
fitter for this world as well as for the world 
to come; teaching us as it does to live 
soberly, to be just and fear not, and to love 
our neighbours as ourselves. ‘The Sabbath- 
keeping men are of the time-keeping men on 
working days. They do wof sacrifice to Saint 
Monday, are not given to losing morning 
quarters ; and while they are sober, steady, 
reliable workmen, they are good husbands, 
good fathers, and good citizens—are, in a 
word, good Christians. 

In speaking of those who do not—in 
practice at any rate—recognise the Sabbath 
as a day to be kept holy, we would speak 
with all tolerance, and in the spirit of that 
charity which thinketh no evil. We will but 
briefly and regretfully point the contrast on 
this head, and say as we do so, “ Pity ’tis, ’tis 
true.” Seeing to how great a number the 
contrast side of the picture applies, ’tis pity 
for us all as a Christian nation, and it is 
doubly pitiful as regards those immediately 





use it as a day for doing odd jobs about the 
house, and many will pass a considerable 
portion of their time in reading their weekly 
newspapers. Many, after a late breakfast, 
make a practice of “going for a stroll” till 
dinner-time, the stroll as often as not being 
so arranged as to land the strollers at some 
favourite public-house just at opening-time. 
Atter dinner this sort will generally take a 
nap, and then in the evening “clean up,” and 
either go for another stroll, or visiting friends 
of their own inclining in the matter of using 
the seventh day. With some who do not 
care for the exertion of a stroll, the barber’s 
shop is a favourite morning lounging and 
gossiping place. Others there are, again, who 
regard the Sunday chiefly as a day whereon 
to “live high,” and devote a good portion 
of it to cooking and feeding. A more nume- 
rous class than any of these is the one that 
regards the day as simply a day for pleasuring 
and “outing”—the class who crowd the 
thousand and one Sunday excursions, by 
road, rail, and river; who fill suburban 
pleasure-gardens and taverns, and late at 
night may be found crowding the public- 
house bars in the neighbourhood of railway 
stations and steamboat piers. They reach 
home about midnight, dead tired, many of 
them more or less inebriated, and all of them 
more deteriorated and exhausted physically 
than they would have been by a hard day’s 
work at their ordinary employment, and less 
fitted for that employment on the morrow. 
The difierence, as it bears upon the ques- 
tion of a religious life, between those who do 
and those who do not keep the Sabbath with 
due observance of worship, points itself; but 
the difference from the lower standpoints of 
physical and moral grounds may well be 
glanced at in passing. The habit of attend- 
ing public worship undoubtedly tends to 
bring sweetness and light into a working- 
class household, as we think we have pretty 
sufficiently shown. It bring$ with it order in 
domestic management, a beneficial regard to 
personal cleanliness and raiment, and a true 
sense of rest from worldly toil and turmoil. 
It lifts a man into a higher moral atmosphere, 
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SOME CONTRASTS. 








brings him into improving associations, and, 
by giving him food for thought and reflection, 
elevates his mind, and strengthens him men- 
tally as well as morally. On the other hand, 
the habit of secularising the Sabbath, of treat- 
ing it merely as a holiday, or idle day, has 
certainly a tendency to enervate a man, and 
to coarsen and dull his mind. 
holiday available on that day are coarse, and 
are, generally speaking, more or less asso- 
ciated with drinking practices ; while, as to 
the idle day feature of the question, there can 
be no doubt that— 


“ Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed ; ” 


and to treat the Sunday as many do, as 
merely a day of absence of occupation, a 
day of idleness and inertness, must have a 
deteriorating effect mentally and morally. 

The subject of the differing modes of ob- 
serving the Sabbath day is one frequently 
debated among the working-classes them- 
selves, and more especially among the edu- 
cated portion of them. Those who do not 
observe it as in any way a day for public 
and united worship argue that to so observe 
it does not necessarily imply a religious life, 
nor the want of such observance of it an 
irreligious life. In putting forth this view 
they are apt to wax grandiloquent and senti- 
mental, and to assume an aggrieved tone. 
They will quote the text, “ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged,” will reason that God is 
everywhere, and may be worshipped any- 
where; in the home or the fields as well as 
in the temple. In short their argument, in 
effect, is that— 


“ God blames not him who toils six days in seven 
Where smoke and dust bedim the golden day, 
If he delight beneath the dome of heaven 
To hear the winds or see the clouds at play, 
Or climb his hills amid their flowers to pray.”’ 


it. Even, if as an argument it were admis- 
sible if true, it is to all practical intents and 
purposes not true. Men nowadays do not 


| climb the hills amid the flowers to pray, and 


for one who went out alone “beneath the 
dome of heaven” to commune with nature in 
a prayerful mood, a thousand will be dis- 


| porting themselves in scenes in which the 
| clouds they will see at play will be chiefly 


clouds arising from “cheap and nasty” 
cigars. That private prayer is as acceptable 
as public is happily most true; but the one 
does not dispense with the necessity for the 


other, and on that day of the week which is | 


The forms of 


| the measure profess to speak in the name of 


| This is poetical, certainly, and that is per- | 
haps the most and best that can be said for 


more especially set apart for prayer, all are || 
called upon to— || 


“ Pray with the most, for where most pray is heaven.” 


Another argument, or rather a retort, often 
made use of by working men when they are 
spoken to on the subject of the desecration of 
the Sabbath, is to point to the manner in |) 
which the day is desecrated by the rich. If |! 
the Sunday doings in cheap tea-gardens are |! 
spoken of, the answer is, “‘ Look at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, crowded each Sunday aftei- 
noon, in ‘the season,’ by its wealthy sub- 
scribers, who not only lounge there them- 
selves, but work their servants and horses to 
take them to and fro.” If the manner in 
which the working classes crowd the public- || 
houses is referred to, the reply is, “ Look at 
the Sunday drinking facilities of the clubs of |) 
the rich.” The justification, however, of only 
doing as our betters do, is but a lame and 
impotent one. Those who are presumed to be 
more intelligent and better educated, and to 
be under less temptation, may have more to 
answer for in their wrong-doing on this head ; 
but because the “swell” Sundays at the 
“Zoo” are as condemnable as the plebeian 
Sundays at the tea-gardens, the Sunday 
drinking of the clubs as bad as the Sunday 
drinking of the “ publics,” the one sin is no 
palliation of the other. Two, nor any num- 
ber of blacks, will not make a white in this 
any more than in less important matters, and 
rich and poor will alike have to answer indi- || 
vidually for their own wrong-doing. 

The subject of the present paper could | 
scarcely be concluded without some allusion 
to the opening of museums on Sundays— |; 
a question that is being agitated with more 
or less persistence. ‘Those who advocate |, 


the working classes, and, no doubt, large || 
numbers of those classes are in favour of the 
movement ; and this to us seems the sur- 
prising part of the business. Those who wish || 
to bring about this innovation have generally || 
put away the highest ground of considera- || 
tion; but taking the lower, the secular || 
ground, we still say we are surprised that || 
working men, of all others, should be favour- || 
able to such an idea. Of Sunday work— 
unnecessary and undesirable work caused 
solely by uncalled-for secularisation of the 
Sabbath—there is already, one would think, 
more than enough to cause the working 
classes to feel alarm at any proposal having 
for its object the further secularisation of 
the Sunday. Thousands of railway servants, 
steamboat men, omnibus and cab drivers, 
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waiters, and others of the working classes 
are called upon to perform Sunday work, 
even as matters now stand. It is argued by 
the leaders of the Sunday opening party, 
that the carrying out of their views would 
only involve the nécessity of employing 


a comparatively insignificant number of | 
museum attendants, but those who use that | 
argument either do not understand what | 
they are talking about, or are wilfully at- | 
If, as these advocates | 
say would be the case, the working classes | 
their | 
thousands,” such flocking would inevitably, | 
though incidentally, enforce Sunday work | 


tempting to mislead. 


would flock to the museums “in 


upon many beside the attendants at the 
museums. 

As to the argument that Sunday is the only 
day on which the working classes could visit 
such institutions as museums—that must be 
taken with a considerable degree of resetva- 
tion, and moreespecially as regards the artisan 
classes. The Saturday hali-holiday would 


allow of a good deal of museum visiting | 


were it utilised for that purpose. The insti- 
tution of the nine-hours working-day, too, 
gives a fair amount of evening leisure, and if 
the working classes as a body evinced any 
burning desire to avail themselves of the 
educative and refining influences of the pub- 
lic museums, there is little doubt that arrange- 
ments could and would be made for throw- 
ing open some, at least, of those institutions 
during evening hours. Then there are the 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and other generally 
recognised holidays, not to speak of the 
self-constituted Saint Monday holiday, in 
which so many indulge. These, however, 
are, after all, but minor matters; the serious 


point is that the Sunday opening of museums | 


would be the thin end of the secularising 
wedge. The arguments that apply to the 
opening of museums, apply equally well to 
the opening of almost any other places of 
public resort. All do not care for the 
museum visiting form of entertainment, and 


if the museums were opened, those who | 


cared for other forms would certainly 


clamour for what they would hold to be 
equal rights and privileges. The Sunday 
cannot be made a day of pleasure without 
being also made a day of work to large 
numbers ; and that the working-classes should 
lend themselves to a movement that tends to 
convert the day of rest into a day of labour, 
we must repeat seems to us an astonishing 
thing; an incontrovertible proof that they 
cannot have considered the matter thought- 
fully, or in all its bearings. Whoever else 
may try to set aside the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath, the working classes surely should not, 
seeing that the practical evils and hardships 
that must ensue from any secularisation of 
the day would fall upon them. They will do 
well to bethink them in time. If they set an 
| ill example, “ it will go hard but others will 
| better the instruction.” If they succeed in 
making it a working day for many of their 
own class, 2 day may come when others 
more powerful than they, and of their own 
way of thinking on this matter, may seek 
to make it a working day for all—a day but 
as other days—a state of affairs that would 
make the life of the masses a dreary one 
indeed. 

But while we would ask those of the 
working classes who aim at secularising the 
| Sabbath, to pause and be warned for their 
own sakes, we do not think there is any 
great reason to fear their efforts. It would 
'be mental and moral stultification not to 
| recognise that signs of the times point to 
there being a dangerous spirit abroad 
|in this matter; but, on the other hand, 
| there are abundant evidences of the strength 
|and growth of the better opposing spirit. 
|In this, as in much less important affairs, 
good will doubtless ultimately overcome 
the evil. Many of the working classes— 
a larger number than is generally sup- 
posed — do, as we have pointed out, re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy; 
and it is to be hoped that, in course of time, 
all of them may come to do so—come to 
| rejoice in it as a day of quiet peace and rest 
| and worship. 
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THE WILD ROSE. 


HE Rose, the Rose, the wild, wild Rose, , In childhood’s hour this gentle flower 


In vernal beauty drest, Oft crowned my childish glee, 
Where music-babbling streamlet flows, And even now for Beauty’s brow, 
Or willows wave in calm repose, Sweet blossom, what so fair as thou ? 
There, there thy bloom is best. The wild, wild Rose for me. 


pan eG . 


OR 














The Rose, the Rose, the wild, wild Rose, Let others prize Carnation’s dyes, 
I love its maiden hue ; | And never dream of thee, 
Rich is the fragrance which it throws, My humble lays of ardent praise, 
When sunrise o’er the mountain glows, | Sweet blossom, I will ever raise : 
And gems its tears of dew. | The wild, wild Rose for me. 
BENJAMIN GOUGH. 
IV. n.s. 44 
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THE HELPLESSNESS OF MODERN UNBELIEFF. 


5 ip two antagonistic principles of faith 
and unbelief seem to be hastening to- 
wards their proper landing-places with un- 
exampled rapidity. In the middle of last 
century religious thought was mostly in a 
quiescent state. What of it did exist rested 
upon old forms, having little in it of the fresh- 
ness of personal conviction. In the early 
part of this century a measure of earnestness 
began to be thrown into existing opinions and 
institutions, and as the century advanced it 
could easily be seen that serious changes were 
not far off. Long-cherished beliefs, the in- 
heritance of the past rather than a living pre- 
sent possession, began to be slowly and 
timidly suspected ; old defences seemed weak 
and ready to give way; until, in not a few 
earnest minds the whole fabric of religious 
truth appeared like a building all shaken and 
honeycombed, requiring entire reconstruction. 
We have now got a stage beyond that. We 
live in a period of greater courage and more 
decision, both in faith and im unbelief. Men 
seem impatient to reach the legitimate issues 
of their state of mind on the subject of Re- 
ligion ; doubters hastening to positive dis- 
belief, while timid but honest believers are 
rising to an assurance of faith to which before 
they were strangers. Exceptions there are, of 
course ; the doubts of some going but a little 
way, and the faith of others remaining feeble 
indeed. But what I wish to call attention 
to in this paper is, the helplessness of that 
pronounced unbelief which regards the foun- 
dations of our faith as rotten, and an intelli- 
gent acceptance of the fundamental truths of 
Religion impossible. 

Of this unbelief there are various phases 
and degrees, but all equally helpless, con- 
sidered as sure resting-places for the mind 
and heart of man. There is Professor Tyn- 
dalf’s form of it, or Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ; 
for they are one and the same, though reached 
somewhat differently. Dr. Tyndall resents 
the charge of “ material atheism,” yet repudi- 
ates all belief in creation and a living God, 
He holds it just as unscientific to believe, 
with Mr. Darwin, in the creation of a few 
primordial forms, as with others to believe 
in the creation of all existing species; and 
“abandoning all disguise, he feels bound 
to confess that he discerns in matter the 
promise and potency of every form and 
quality of life.” But this, he says, is not 
atheism ; for “the whole process of evolution 
is the manifestation of a power absolutely in- 





scrutable to the intellect of man. Considered 
fundamentally, it is by the operation of an 
insoluble mystery that life is evolved, species. 
differentiated, and mind unfolded from their 
prepotent element in the immeasurable past. 
“There is,” he says, “no very rank materialism 
here.” Well, if there is not, there is, at least, 
pretty rank pyrrhonism. The universe, by 
this account, owes its existence to no intelli- 
gent agency. It is simply “evolved.” “A 
power,” we are told, is at work ; but what are 
its attributes? I don’t know, replies Professor 
Tyndall; it is “absolutely inscrutable to 
the intellect of man ;” it is “ the operation of 
an insoluble mystery.” But is that a God at 
all? It has no intelligible properties ; it is “ in- 
scrutable.” Can I worship it then, fear it 
then, love it then, obey it then ? . But now, 
hear Mr. Herbert Spencer : “ The materialist 
and spiritualist controversy,” hesays, ‘“‘isamere 
war of words, in which the disputants are 
equally absurd ; each thinking he understands 
that which it is impossible for any man to 
understand. Only in the doctrine which 
recognises the Unknown Cause as coextensive 
with all orders of phenomena, can there be a 
consistent religion or a consistent philoso- 
phy.”* So religion, according to Mr. Spencer 
—the only consistent religion—lies in recog- 
nising some Unknown Cause which covers 
all orders of phenomena, But is that a re- 
ligion at all? Is there a God in it, in any 
legitimate sense of the term? Would any 
one holding Dr. Tyndall's and Mr. Spencer’s 
views ever find occasion to use such a term, 
save when they have to defend themselves 
against am obnoxious charge ?——for such they 
do feel i¢ to be. Im the preface to the 
authorised edition of his Address, Dr. Tyn- 
dall, replying to the charge brought against 
him of ignoring the existence of God, says 
in effect, No, I only ignore the existence 
of your God, Very well, let us not dispute 
about words. You have told us already 
that your God is just an inscrutable power, 
an insoluble mystery; and of that I have 
said all that I need. But you go on to 
say, Have I not in my lecture rebuked the 
men who would ignore religion? Hear 
what I have said: “ There is that deep-set 
feeling which, since the earliest dawn of his- 
tory and probably for ages prior to all history, 
incorporated itself in the religions of the 
world. You who have escaped from these 
religions into the high and dry light of the 


* “ First Principles,”’ p. 557. 
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| 
understanding, may deride them; but in so | 
doing you deride accidents of form merely, | 
and fail to touch the immovable basis of the | 
religious sentiment in the emotional nature of | 
man. To yield this sentiment reasonable 
satisfaction is the problem of problems at the | 
present hour.” Just so, learned sir. You 
feel that the religious sentiment is immoy- 
ably seated in the emotional nature of man, 
and that it must have “reasonable satisfac- 
tion.” But whence that satisfaction is to | 
come, you don’t tell us. Perhaps you say, | 
That is not my business. Very well, why 
can’t you let the subject alone ? If you would | 
keep to your own department, in which you 
are confessedly a master, we should have 
nothing to say to you as theologians. But 
you wf meddle with it, and with others of | 
your own school, like the moth flying round | 
the candle, you seem unable to keep away | 
from it. Christians know whence the religious 
sentiment gets a good deal more than barely 
“reasonable satisfaction.” One who drank 
so deeply of it, that when telling before an 
august assembly how he came by it he was 
thought to be “beside himself,” could reply 
with inimitable calmness, “I am not mad, | 
most noble Festus, but speak forth the words | 
of truth and soberness.” But you can only 
utter the helpless negation, “ It is the problem 
of problems at the present hour.” To you it 
must be so. For you go back, you say, and 
back, in search of a producing Evolving Cause, 
but find only inscrutability, insolubility, mys- 
tery. ‘The awe (you say) with which I 
reflect upon this, that is my religion’ (as it is 
Herbert Spencer’s). But it has no living 
Object to rest on; for outside the universe I 
find nothing, and know nobody ; I have no 
Father, no Friend, no warm Home for this 
restless spirit, this weary heart of mine; no 
Supreme Object of trust, of fear, of love, of 
hope. Oh pitiable condition ! Can utter help- 
lessness go beyond that? But if it were felt, 
one might hope for something better. Gladly 
would we hear one of these speculators say- 
ing, “I grew up believing that though to my 
fellow-creatures I was as one alone in the 
world, there was Onewho knew me thoroughly 
and tenderly cared for me, to whom I could 
go in every strait, and whom to know was 
life eternal. But the remorseless demands of 
science, as I see them, have taken all that 
from me, and now my only God is inscruta- 
bility ; and that, I find to my cost, I will not 
worship, will not love, will not obey, will not 
hope in. So, little known as I am, and as 
little cared for, I am just a speck in the uni- 
verse, and though like the insect I may disport 





| ance with its own needs.” 


myself in the sunshine of my little day, Iam 
not like that insect, ignorant of its fate, for 
my lot is to know that this feeble spark of 
mine will soon go out, to resolve itself into 
something which is not, nor ever will be, my 
own self.” But instead of such soliloquies, 
immersed in the study of mere phenomena 


| and their laws, and intoxicated with the results 


which these have yielded them, they seem 
never to feel their need of any personal God. 
Dr. Tyndall, indeed, takes Mr. Buckle and 
other mere intellectualists to task for seeming 
to ignore the emotions, and he dilates on the 
value of enthusiasm even in science. In 
science Dr. Tyndall is himself an excellent 
example of its value. But religious enthu- 
siasm, whence is that to come? O, from 
the emotions, he will reply. Yes, but if you 
allow it no place in the understanding, how is 
it to be kindled? Can any emotion be 
stirred and sustained without a definite object 
to call it forth? Your “inscrutable power” 
won’t do it; your “ insoluble mystery” will 
never kindle a spark of it. But when we 
hold forth the only adequate Object of all 
the highest emotions of our nature—the 
living, life-giving, life-sustaining Author of 
the universe, who loveth righteousness and 
hateth iniquity, and yet is our Father in 
heaven, you exclaim, O there’s your theology 
again! Of course it is, for without it the 
word “God” is just a vox e preterea nihil. 
Well, says Professor Tyndall once more, 
Clothe the insoluble mystery with a “ form,” 
if you will; only it “must be allowed. to 
fashion itself in each successive age in accord- 
In other words, 
there is no religious truth on which, as @ 
matter of objective certainty, the mind can rest 
from one age to another. In that case, your 
religious. sentiment, immovably fixed though 
it be, in the emotional nature of man, having 
no sure pabulum external to itself, will be as 
dormant as though it were not there at all, or 
else it nust be self-kindled and self-fed—which 
is absurd, What life has it then? and what 
deeds of daring will it give birth to? Willa 


man suffer to a shoe-latchet for an insoluble- 


mystery? or will one die for such wretched 
abstractions ? 

But it is time to come to a different phase of 
unbelief—that ofaclass of thinkers who, though 
they have unhappily disputed themselves out of 
all grounds of certainty in religion—not only 
that of the Bible, but of all religion, even the 
existence of a personal God and a future state 
of conscious personal existence—yet cannot 
do without those-truths in some form, and so 
cling to them still as “ good working hypo- 
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theses,” fitting better in than their opposites 
with all their best thoughts and feelings. 
Such men are to be felt for, though this sym- 
pathy only sets their helplessness in a clearer 
light. The best exhibition of this phase of 
unbelief is also the most recent. I refer to 
Mr. William Rathbone Greg’s “ Enigmas of 
Life.” This writer first appeared before the 
public in a work published about a quarter 
of a century ago, entitled, “The Creed of 
Christendom,” written from the sceptical side 
of the Unitarian school, and designed to show 
that the “‘ Creed of Christendom ”—meaning 
the Divine Authority of the Bible, with all its 
great central truths—is destitute of any solid 
foundation. This work has recently reached 
athird edition. Though Mr. Greg’s strength has 
long been given to the great social problems of 
the day, he has never ceased to take along with 
him the religious element; and the “ Enigmas 
of Life,” whose object is to combine the two, 
is the one to which I now request atten- 
tion. I do this all the more, because we have 
the advantage of some trenchant criticisms 
upon both these books from the pen of a 
distinguished writer, who has run the same 
course of biblical scepticism with himself, 
though their conclusions notably differ on 
some very important points. I refer to a paper 
by Mr. Francis Newman, in the Fortnightly 
Review, entitled “ The New Christology.” 

In the preface of his “ Enigmas of Life,” 
Mr. Greg adverts to the change which passes 
upon a man’s intellectual vision from the 
enthusiastic age of thirty, when he thinks 
he can demonstrate everything, to the ripe 
age of sixty, when, growing less confident, he 
is content simply to propound. At the former 
age he demolished to his own satisfaction 
the foundations of all certainty on most re- 
ligious truths. He has now come to face 
the question, If, as a matter of certainty, 
all must go, must we therefore sink into the 
abyss of utter disbelief? May not some 
great truths which the heart would not wil- 
lingly let die, be still retained, if not as un- 
doubted certainties, yet as hopefully true? 
Such is the attitude assumed in this book ; 
and as last year it had reached a sixth edition, 
and a seventh is now announced, it is reason- 
able to conclude not only that its discussion 
of some great social problems has been favour- 
ably received, but that its religious point of 
view has met the case of not a few. 

Let us now hear, in his own words, Mr. 
Greg’s views on the great question, “ Is there 
a Personal God?” 

“The difficulty,” he says, “of conceiving the eternal 


} pre-existence of a Personal Creator, I perceive to be 





immense ; [but] the difficulty of conceiving the origin 
and evolution of the actual universe independently of 
such Personal Creator, I should characterize as insu- 
perable. The devotee of pure science does not say 
‘ There is no God ;’ he merely says, ‘I see no pheno- 
mena which irresistibly suggest one, Isee many which 
negative the suggestion ; and I have greater difficulty 
in conceiving all that the existence of such a being 
would involve than in the contrary assumption.’ / 
do not say, ‘I know there is a God,’ I only say, I ob- 
serve and infer much that forces that conviction in 
upon me; but I recognise that these observations and 
inferences would not entitle me to demand the same 
convictions from him. In fine, neither doctrine can 
be proved or disproved; the votaries of neither are 
entitled to insist upon imposing their conviction upon 
others, on the plea of its demonstrability. I am en- 
titled, however, to retain mine, as to me ¢he believ- 
able one. Lawyers tell us of a title that is unsaleable 
but indefeasable. Scientific men speak of ‘Provisional 
Theories,’ ‘ good working hypotheses,’ and tke like ; 
the goodness depending upon their value in explain- 
ing and elucidating phenomena, not in their capa- 
bility of being demonstrated. There is some analogy 
in the case we are considering.”’ (pp. vi., vii.) 


So it seems, we have no certainty that there 
is a living Personal God. The difficulty in 
the way of such a belief is immense, though 
that on the other side seems insuperable. Mr. 
Greg cannot say, “ I know there is a God.” It 
cannot bedemonstrated or validly established ; 
but to him it is believable, and he uses it 
somewhat as a provisional theory, a good 
working hypothesis. And isthatall? If the 
existence of God were like a question of logic, 
or metaphysics, or psychology—if we had 
merely to ascertain its validity in the region 
of ontology—we might afford to view it as a 
good working hypothesis, as agreeing better 
than its opposite with our known convictions. 
But the faith of a living God, to be worth 
anything at all, must amount to a certainty. 
Can a man worship, or love, or trust in a pro- 
bable God? Thethingisnonsense. //we cannot 
be certain that there is a living God, then it is 
quite certain there is no living God. In fact, 
a probable God is an impossible God. But, 
says Mr. Greg, What are we to do if we 
can’t demonstrate it? I answer, we don’t 
need to do it. Can you demonstrate your 
own identity from one yeartoanother? You 
cannot. Yet who but a madman would dis- 
pute his own identity? There are laws of 
thought by which we reach certainty in many 
things which cannot be demonstrated. 

Mr. Newman here is admirable. 

“Mr. Greg,” he says, “proposes to retain two 
great doctrines of Christianity—‘ a wise and beneficent 
Creator,’ and ‘a renewed life heréafter ;? but he en- 
titles them the deepest and darkest of enigmas. I 
confess I find this statement damaging, as applied to 
a belief in God. Mr. Greg “rs he recognises as fully 
as any man of science the hollowness of most of the 


foundations on which his former belief of these two 
doctrines was based. But he does not explain how 
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God, or a belief in God, differs from a Personal God. 
The claim of retaining a belief in God, while rejecting 
a Personal God, Ido not know howto treat with respect. 
What do we mean bya Person? Nothing is clearer. 
We do not call inanimate things Persons, as the earth, 
the planets, sun or stars, however vast and mighty ; 
nor influences and forces, such as gravitation, nor 
elements, such as zether; nor do we call even the most 
intelligent of the brutes Persons, decause we do not 
attribute to them moral minds. To deny Personality 
to God, denies that mind and morality are part of His 
essence, and annihilates everything that can distin- 
guish God from blind Force or blind Fate. Such an 
application of the word ‘God’ is delusive and evasive. 
An atheist may thus profess to believe in God. Mr. 
Greg holds as ‘ almost a certainty’ the existence of a 
wise and beneficent Creator. [But] Wisdom, Bene- 
ficence, Creation (as implying a Zurpose) belongs only 
to a moral mind, that is, to a Person. In asserting 
this, to think it needful to make apologies to ‘men of 
science,’ and professions of ‘ unfeigned humbleness,’ 
gives to one’s religion an aspect of feebleness, which 
does not belong to Mr. Greg. But I do not say with 
him, that I consider a Personal God ‘almost a cer- 
tainty ;’ it suffices with me to say, ‘I delieve in God, 
= and wise (therefore, of course and necessarily, a 

erson, a Spirit, a Mind, a Soul) ; and that my belief 
th ey: unhesitating. I want no more proof than I 

ave.’” 





Brave, manly words these, Mr. Newman. 
I only add, O sé sic omnia / 

But to return to Mr. Greg. He feels the 
force of such considerations, and how does 
he try toright himself? Strangely enough :— 
‘The power of all religions lies in the firm faith 
of the worshippers. If they had any misgiv- 
ings, they could not greatly dare or nobly 
die. It 1s only theircertainty that sends them 


| to the battle-field or sustains them at the stake. 





.|| But this certainty is precisely what all thought- 


| ful and sincere minds know to be the one 

element of falsehood, the one untrue dogma, 
| common to them all. They all agree in 
_ affirming their faith to have come to them by 
_ revelation from heaven, and én this they all lie. 
| Error seems necessary to float and vivify 
truth, and religions exercise their mighty and 
elevating sway over men by virtue of the one 
| thing in them all, which in all alike is false. 
All that sober men can venture to say of any 
religious principle is, that it is probably and 
on the whole beneficent, but that is a “ tepid 
allegiance” to it, and would never kindle en- 
thusiasm and daring.’ 

So Mr. Greg, by his own confession, has 
not one religious truth to hold forth to which 
himself can give more than a “tepid alle- 
giance,” and this will never, he admits, give 
it moral power over men. But may nota 
time yet come, he asks, when truth will no 
longer need error and lies to float it? <A for- 
lorn hope, truly, this is—helplessness itself. 

On the subject of prayer Mr. Greg sways 
to and fro between his instincts and his 





philosophy, but the philosophy at length pre- 
vails. Prayer, he says, is an original and 
nearly irresistible instinct. We can hardly 
picture to ourselves what our nature would 
be if it were extinguished. But then reason, 
reflection, science, and logic are all dead 
against it. To pray for this or that, if good 
for us, is superfluous, for our creed is, that 
God will always give us what.is good. But 
then to pray without that proviso might be 
to pray for a positive evil. So we had better 
not go beyond the monotonous cry, ‘ Thy 
will be done!’ But then, as a srayer, how 
needless is that, though as a sentiment of 
trust and resignation, how needful !* But you 
have told us that the Person we have to trust 
in and be resigned to is only a probable 
existence. 

As to a future life, Mr. Greg cannot part 
with that. Having no faith, however, in the 
resurrection of the dead nor in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, he has no materials for hope 
of any personal future save his own instincts 
and deductions. “I cannot demand assent to 
it, he says, from those who say they have not 
my instincts and will not accept my deduc- 
tions. Well, then, I just say, it is to me, 
though not to all, the most credible belief.” 
Ah! what poor resources are these, and how 
do they sound over against such words as 
these of a Book which they discard, “ Ye 
took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, 
knowing that in heaven ye have a better and 
enduring substance!” Mr. Greg’s hoped for 
future is such indeed as involves the con- 
tinuance of his personal identity. But he is 
so afraid of giving it any substantial form, for 
fear it will then go to pieces under the argu- 
ments that can be brought against it, that he 
is like a man ina glass-house. He insists on 
its being viewed, to use his own words, as 
“a vague, nebulous, unoutlined, great Idea.” 
But when he comes to his last essay, entitled 
“ Elsewhere”—as if this vague unoutlined 
nebulosity would melt away in his own hands, 
if not capable of being outlined—he ventures 
out of his hazy future, giving it such charac- 
teristics that, though far short of the Bible 
view of the matter, he is obliged to use the 
incomparable language and some of the 
most pregnant ideas of that Book whose 
authority he disowns. Mr. Newman, indeed, 
twits him for this inconsistency—playing fast 
| and loose with Gospel texts, one moment 
| rejecting them and again using them when 

convenient—an inconsistency with which 
| Mr. Newman himself is too little troubled. 
| But the climax of all the uncertainty that 


| pas * Pp. 232—241. 
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hangs over all this writer’s religious views, 
and the best proof of the helplessness to which 
such negative principles reduce one, is his 
remarks on the omnipotence of God. ‘It is 
a great mistake to ascribe omnipotence to 
God. If we would only hold him to be im- 
measurably, incalculably powerful, practically 
though not strictly infinite — conditioned, 
hampered by the attributes, qualities, imper- 
fections of the materials he has to work on— 
we should get rid of inextricable difficulties, 
and at once descend into “a breathable” in- 
tellectual atmosphere.’* But, whispers Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, ‘your atmosphere—ofa con- 
ditioned, nampered, finite God—is no more 
breathable to me than that of an omnipotent, 
infinite God. I relegate all the phenomena 
of the universe to the dark region of the 
inscrutable.’ There is at least sense in this, 
though whether its atmosphere is itself breath- 
able is another thing. ’ 

I have adverted to one of Mr. Newman’s 
criticisms on Mr. Greg with entire approval, for 
the firmness of its tread and the manliness of 
its tone. But I must now turn the tables on 
Mr. Newman himself, whose cool consistency 
is unspeakably repulsive, while Mr. Greg’s 
helpless inconsistency is at least to the credit 
of his better feelings. Mr. Newman and 
Mr. Greg are at one in discrediting the autho- 
rity of the Hebrew Religion, disparaging the 
authenticity of most of the New Testament, 
denying all its miracles, including the resur- 
rection of Christ, and maintaining that Chris- 
tianity is not a Revealed Religion. 
Greg shrinks from giving all Christianity up as 
lost, and in the last two chapters of his 
“Creed of Christendom” he tries how much 
of it he can save from the wreck as shall 
prove a “guide of life” without its super- 
natural features. What says Mr. Newman to 
this? “ Mr. Greg,” he says, “has tried and 
proved the New ‘Testament, and has found it 
wanting, not only as to historical truth, but 
as to moral and religious wisdom; yet he 
persists in the effort of hammering out of it 
what shall be a guide of life. This is to build 
again the things he has destroyed. To sit 
in judgment on Jesus of Nazareth, and con- 
vict him of glaring errors, as a first step ; and 
then, as a second, set him on a pedestal to 
glorify him as the most divine of men and 
sublimest of teachers, a perpetual miracle, is 
a very lame and inconsequent proceeding.” 
No doubt it is, Mr. Newman, and we must 
take sides with you here. You are free from 
that charge. You are consistent—terribly so. 


But Mr.’ 


You see clearly that if the Jesus of the Gos- 
pel History was a mere man, born like other 
men, and subject to all the limitations of 
other men, then it was unwarrantable and 
intolerable to give himself out as the pro- 
mised Messiah and the Son of God, the 
omniscient Searcher ofall hearts and Lawgiver 
of men, and Judge of the quick and dead— 
requiring the acceptance and open confession 
of himself in this character as essential to 
discipleship, and pronouncing the denial of 
it to be fatal at the great day. It is impos- 
sible not to agree with you here. But I 
envy not the pen which, after arriving at this 
conclusion, could say of our Lord, for so 
speaking and so acting, “that he was guilty of 
vanity so egregious as must have entangled 
him into evasions and insincerities which 
naturally end in crookedness of conscience 
and real imposture.” I quote from that 
chapter of his “Phases of Faith” entitled 
“The Moral Perfection of Jesus,” drawn 
forth by Dr. James Martineau, whose high 
moral tone had led him, as it did Mr. Greg, 
to exalt the character and extol the teaching 
of our Lord. In this chapter Mr. Newman 
exposes the inconsistency of such a view with 
Mr. Martineau’s admission that this Jesus was 
simply a man like other men, and that much 
that is said of him in the Gospel history is 
unreliable. Iam bound to say that in this 
Mr. Newman has succeeded, but so terribly, 
that it has drawn forth from him the two 
following painful sentences :— 


‘‘So far from being the picture of perfection, it” 
(the Gospel History) ‘‘sometimes seems to me the 
picture of a conscious and wilful imposture. His 
general character is too high for this, and I therefore 
make deductions from the accourt, Still I do not 
see how the present narrative could have grown up if 
he had been really simple and straightforward, and 
not perverted by his essentially false position. Enigma 
and mist seem to be his element, and when I find his 
high satisfaction at all personal recognition and bow- 
ing before his individuality, I almost doubt whether, 
if one wished to draw the character of a vain and 
vacillating pretender, it would be possible to draw 
anything more to the purpose. .... My friend (Mr, 
Martineau) says it is beyond all serious question what 
Jesus was, but his disbelief of the narrative seems to 
be so much wider than mine as to leave me more un- 
certain than ever aboutit. If he will strike out of the 
Gospels all that he disbelieves, and so enable me to 
understand wat is the Jesus whom he reveres, I have 
so deep a sense of his moral and critical powers, that 
I am fully prepared to expect that he may remove 
many of my prejudices and relieve my objections ; 
but I cannot honestly say that I’see the least proba- 
bility of his altering my conviction that in consistency 
of goodness Jesus fell far below vast numbers of his 
unhonoured disciples.” * 





* Pp. xvi.—xix. 





* “ Phases of Faith,” chap. vii. Fourth Edition, 1854. 
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Now wherein lies the ididiounen of both | to touch upon Mr. Grant Duffs recent Lecture 


parties? It lies here : that the Gospel History 
and the real character of our Lord are to 
both of them alike an unsolved and insolvable 
problem. 
what they will with it, they are perfectly at 
sea what to make of it. Both alike reject the 
supernatural in it. They are obliged, there- 
fore, to hold that, though the honest enough 
history ofa real character, they are but imper- 


fect reminiscences and traditions of the second | 


century. Both alike, too, reduce our land 
to the dimensions and conditions of 
fallible man; but here their helplessness, | 
though equally great, is strikingly different. 
Messrs. Martineau and Greg, whose reveren- 
tial tone happily overpowers their logic, can- 
not face the deep discredit which their views 
of our Lord’s Person must necessarily throw 
upon Him, and so they liold Him up, both in 
his character and general teaching, to men’s 
esteem. Mr. Newman, on the other hand, 
feeling himself bound above all things to be 
consistent, only follows out that view of our 
Lord’s Person and of the Records which tell 
of Him—which they hold as well as he—to 
“the bitter end.” And a very bitter end 
it is. 

The one remedy for all this that will ever 
be open to any one, is to take the Gospels 
loyally, accepting the testimony which on 
every page they bear to the Lord Jesus, in its 
native simplicity and self-evidencing truthful- 
ness. Critical difficulties there undoubtedly 
are, and no good is to be got by ignoring or 
dealing dishonestly by them. Our true inte- | 
rest is to look them in the face, and go to the | 
bottom of them. Some of them will then be 
found to be imaginary and some not very 
hard to explain; but some, after all our 
learning has been expended upon them, will 
still remain perplexing. But what question 
in the domain of natural theology, or even in 
the connection between matter and mind, is 
not encompassed with difficulty? Yet will 
the realistic details of these Records to the 
single eye and in the honest heart, kindle as- 
tonishment and delight by their eternal fresh- 
ness, while He whose Story they record will 
stand forth as a life more real than any ever 
written, and at the same time so absolutely 
unique as to defy invention. 
mind all the difficulties that can be conjured 
up will not have the weight of a feather to 
shake the faith with which we accept the 
Story, or cool the love with which we conse- 
crate ourselves to the glorious Subject of it, 
who loved us and gave Himself for us. 

Had space permitted, I could have wished 


It is a burdensome stone. Do | 





In this state of 


| before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institu- 
| tion; not, 


of course, on its political and 
economic divisions, but on the religious por- 
tion of it in reply to our friend. Mr. Greg, in 
his now well-known “ Rocks Ahead,” had said 
that the highest intelligence of the country is 
getting divorced from its religion. Mr. Grant 
not only agrees with him in this, but expects 
| that divorce to grow wider and wider. But 
he is not alarmed at this as Mr. Greg is, for 
| ‘it is only the Zheology, not the Religion of the 
ty, that its intelligence is breaking loose 
|from. Let the theology go ; the religion will 
| still remain, seated in the emotions’ We 
have had enough of that already from Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, and I will say no more of it, 
save that it savours to me very much of clap- 
trap. But what is worthy of notice is, that 
something of the same bitter feeling against 
all who venture to oppose this way of talking 
which we found in Dr. Tyndall, crops out in 
the Lecture of Mr. Grant Duff. When I hear 
him say, “The words once spoken amongst 
the Syrian hills will never lose their echo,” 
I exclaim, Brave words these! But hear 
now what follows. ‘One must not forget, 
however, that the victory of the Galilean is 
the defeat of Antichrist, and the worst Anti- 
christs of our days are the bungling sophists 
who denounce science and historical criticism” 
(I should like to know who these are) “ be- 
cause they do not square with the vile little 
systems which they and others like them 
| have built on those immortal words ; who 
| yelp” (what select language is this !—who 
| yely ») “at our modern masters of those who 
faa our Darwins, Huxleys, Tyndalls, as if 
| those were not doing in their own way the 
work of God in the world as much as even 
those who in our times have most perfectly 
echoed those divine words.” I leave this 
outbreak of temper to speak for itself. But 
as Mr. Francis Newman has built no “vile 
little system” on those immortal words 
which were spoken amongst the Syrian hills, 
perhaps his words may go further than ours, 
How, then, does he treat this cant of crying 
up the words spoken amongst the Syrian 
hills and crying down the dogmas which they 
enshrined? “Mr. Greg,” he says ‘“‘ quotes 
with approbation a lengthy paragraph from 
Dr. Scholten, to prove that the original, 
essential Christianity had no dogma! For- 
sooth, we are to disbelieve that Jesus ex- 
pected all his disciples to recognise Him as 
Messiah. This is a vain struggling against 
certain fact, if anything can be certain in the 
Tale.” 
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| 

I had intended to occupy part of this | 
paper with the three posthumous essays of | 
John Stuart Mill—on Nature, on the Utility of | 
Religion, and on Theism—lately published. | 
But that would now be impracticable, save | 
in a special paper. These Essays are dis- 
tinguished. by the same calm and clear 
style of thought and language which reigns | 
in all his writings. But nothing can exceed | 
the icy coldness with which he weighs the | 
question, whether Religion is true—whether | 
it is of any use—whether we cannot do 
perfectly well without it. “There is a) 
great deal in it which cannot be proved | 
incredible or impossible, if only there were | 
sufficient evidence in its favour—which there | 
is not.” If there are powers above nature 
itself, he is half inclined to go in for Mani- 
cheanism, and to believe in two Powers, pro- | 
ducers of all the good and all the evil that | 
is in the universe. As to immortality, ulti- | 
mate annihilation—if life were only“a happier | 
thing than it is—may very probably come to | 
be thought preferable to being chained through | 
eternity to a conscious existence, which it 
cannot be sure it will always wish to pre- 
serve, * 

The last Essay is wound up with an en- 
comium on Christ as the greatest moral 
teacher and martyr to that mission, who ever 
existed upon earth, whom to admire and 
imitate would tend to elevate and do a great 
deal of good—he himself all the while be- 
lieving in nothing that Christ taught about 
God, about himself, about the future of 
mankind, about anything whatever—except 
his ethical precepts, and even these in a very 
attenuated form. But I must not be tempted 
to go further into this subject. Suffice it to 
say, that if ever a great mind, after surveying 
with the most critical powers every sphere of 
human thought, faiied to find anything in the 
universe fitted to give rest to the heart of 











* “Utility of Religion,” p. 122. 


men, to engage all his powers to the highest 
and holiest ends, to lift humanity to its true 
level, and kindle, in the rudest and most re- 
fined alike, a joy unspeakable and full of 
glory ; in short, if ever there was a man who, 
while adding largely to the stock of valuable 
thought on every other subject, showed him- 
self helpless, because absolutely negative, on 
the whole subject of Religion—it was the late 
John Stuart Mill. 

But “we know Whom we have believed, 
and are persuaded that He is able to keep 
that which we have committed to Him 
against that day.” “This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” This 
faith, when its light was far fainter than now, 
braced men up to “endure cruel mockings 
and scourgings, yea, moreover, bonds and 
imprisonment, to be stoned, sawn asunder, 
and slain with the sword, to wander about in 
sheep-skins and goat-skins, destitute, afflicted, 
tormented — of whom the world was not 
worthy—to wander in deserts and mountains 
and dens and caves of the earth.” And now 


| that the light shines full on us from the Cross, 


it sends a thrill of adoration and joy unspeak- 
able through a gathering multitude that no 
man can number, whose language is, “ Unto 
Him that loved us and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood, and made us kings 
and priests to God and his Father, to Him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever.” 
This shout of deep ecstatic joy and supreme 
devotedness to the Lord Jesus, not all the 
voices of modern unbelief will ever drown ; 
on the contrary, we have the most perfect 
assurance that it will gather all that is sound 
in science, and true in philosophy, and whole- 
some in literature, and pure in poetry, and 
grand in music, under its own wing, to 
minister to Him who is the Lamb in the 
midst of the throne—worthy to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing. 
DAVID BROWN. 





LITTLE SPOONEY. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “EPISODES IN AN OBSCURE LIFE,” 


CHAPTER V.—IN HOSPITAL. 


f Rew little girl was taken to the nearest 
hospital. Its physicians complained 
loudly of its need to be enlarged; but in 
space, in light, in air, in cleanliness, in quiet, 


what a contrast it was to the foul, crowded 
hole from which she had been‘brought! But 
at first poor little Mary only unconsciously 
derived benefit from these advantages. 

She had no eye for the pretty pictures and 
illuminated texts that hung upon the walls 






































of her ward, for the flower-pots that stood 
here and there on the window-seats, for the 
brisk little canary with ash-coloured tail 
feathers peeping from his gold, that kept on 


hopping from perch to perch like a little | 


winged bit of embodied sunshine—no ear for 
its lark-like song. She had no eye, either, 
for the kindly faces of the sister-nurses, but 
their kindly voices soothed her a little as 
they bent over her, lightly laying on her 
lotion with their deftly wielded feathers, or 
giving her her laudanum and wine-and-water. 

There she lay moaning and shivering ; and 
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| sometimes, as stupor stole over her, thinking 
'that she was going to sleep for ever, and 
feeling half-frightened, half-thankful at the 
| thought. 
Mr. Mould was very much astonished 
| when Little Spooney did not make her ap- 
pearance at his shop. He talked over the 
| matter with his friend the cobbler, telling |} 
| Bob all about it that he knew himself. 
| “Depend upon it, she knows who prigged |{ 
| your pot, and won’t come nigh ye for a bit 
| for fear you should try to make her peach. |} 
| Bless yer ’eart, you'll see her agin in a week 





i 


mt 
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or two, when she thinks it has blown 
hover.” 

But the week or two passed, no Little 
Spooney made her appearance, and the old 
men were again talking of her. 

“Sometimes I’ve thought,” said Mr. Mould, 
“that she took it herself, after all ; she’s ’ad 
the chance when she’s come into the shop to 
sell her things; and then got frightened or 
sorry or somethink, and so brought it back, 
and trumped up that story about findin’ it. 
Sos he would ha’ found it, accordin’ to their 
way 0’ talk.” 





“T don’t believe a word on it,” answered 
| the cobbler. ‘She ain’t a gal to steal, or 
| helse I’ll eat this boot I’m a-solin’, and that ’d 
| be a tough job—any rate, now it’s got my 
|sole on it. Some folks say you can’t ‘trust 
looks, but that’s on’y becos they ain’t judges. 
That gal’s face says she’s honest, or my name 
ain’t Bob Crisp. I’ve read as in some furrin 
parts—Chinee, I thinks—they writes up hover 
their shop-doors, ‘ We don’t cheat ’ere,’ and 
yet they’re the biggest cheats goin’. But the 
little gal’s face ain’t like that. It don’t brag 
about bein’ honest. It’s my belief as them 
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as prigged your pot found out she’d giv’ it 
back to ye, and so they’ve settled her—any- 
how, that she’s dead somehow. Do you 
know where she used to lodge?” 

“Somewhere about ’ere, but I can’t exac’ly 
say where,” answered Mr. Mould. 

“Ah, there ain’t much guide in that, is 
there, Mr. Mould?” replied Bob. “ ‘There's 
a good many somewheres about ’ere.’ 

Bacon’s Yard certainly was not far from 
Henley’s Row, but the people who inhabited 
the two places were of entirely different 
classes. It was not necessary to be very 
high up in the social ladder to be able to 
“look down upon” the Henley’s Rowites, 
but they in their turn could look down on 
the Bacon’s Yardites. No tidings of Little 
Spooney’s calamity had reached Henley’s 
Row. Indeed, had the tenants of the two 
places been on intimate terms, it is doubtful 
whether the Bacon’s Vardites would have 
thought it worth while to mention so trivial 
a matter as thata little match-girl had set her 
bed-clothes on fire, simce she ae to 
be the only sufferer from the 

One day, however, Bob Crisp saw little 
Sue passmg his stall, amd chanced to remem- 
ber that he had seem Mer in company with 
Little Spooney. He called her ack, and 
inquired after her friend. 

“Law bless ye,” exclaimed Sue, “she’s 
a-bin in the ’orsespi this hever so long. 
She ketched the thimx a-light when I was 
a-sleepin’ wi’ ’er.. They says she was ’tosti- 
cated,” 


Im spite of his sorrow at Rearing of the 
little girl’s misfortune, the cobbler could not 
help smiling. She imtoxicated—poor Little 
Spooney! He soon suppressed his smile, 
and obtained all the particulars little Sue 
could give him. Mr. Mould was out at the 
time, but as soon as he saw him enter his 
shop Bob went across, and told him what he 
had heard. The dealer 4m curios was as dis- 
tressed as the cobbler, and on the iollowing 
Sunday both the old men went to the hos- 
pital, Mr. Mould carrying a bag of oranges 
and a paper full of buns, and the less pecu- 
nious, but equally generous Bob, a penny- 
worth or two of sweetstuff. 

The worst of the pain was over now. Mary 
could smile welcome on her acquaintances. 
They were a queer pair for a little girl, but 
still they were the only people who had come 
expressly to see her. Every one else in the 
ward had “friends” who came on visiting 
days, and, although she liked the clergyman 
and the "cheery doctors, and idolised the 
kind Sister of her ward, ‘Little Spooney had 
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felt lonely—had been more forcibly teminded 
that she “belonged” to nobody even than 
when she was trudging about the streets. 
Then, poor little soul, she was too busy by 
day and too weary at night to have much 
time to indulge in sentimental longings ; but 
now when she saw her fellow-patients’ friends 
sitting beside their beds, she could not help 
wishing that Mother could be the Sister, or 
that the Sister could be Mother, somehow. 

Her friends scarcely knew her. ‘There 
were terrible marks under her bandages, but 
the fire had spared her face, and this was 
what they had never seen it before—per- 
fectly clean. Indeed they had never really 
seen her face, but only an outer crust of dirt. 
The difference was as great as that between 
a peeled and an unpeeled walnut, or more 
literally between a washed and an unwashed 
potato. The singeing which her hair had got, 
moreover, had done it no harm; it had been 
neatly cut and cleaned, and combed and 
brushed and parted, and the poor little street 
girl’s face for the first time in her life had a 
fair chance of showing what was in it. 

Certainly its look of honesty had not 
been washed away. 

“Twas a-coming to ye about the pot, sir, 
when ” she began to whisper. 

‘* There, we know all about that, an’ don’t 
you say a word about the pot, or we shall 
quarrel. Don’t you talk about anything till 
a doctor comes and gives ye leave. I don’t 
know much about little gals that has their 
bed-clothes caught a-fire, but I expec’ you 
oughtn’t to talk much yet, and if you was to 
betore ye ought, why ye see we shouldn’t be 
let to come to see you any more. Bob and 
me—you remember Bob Crisp the cobbler ? 
—well, there he is tlother side o’ your 
bed, grinnin’ at ye; grinnin’s the only thing 
Bob can do at all decent, and so he’s al’ays 
grinnin’ to show his pretty black teeth. Well, 
Bob and me ’ve come jest to say ‘ow sorry 
we was to ear what had ’appened to ye, an’ 
try to cheer ye up a bit, and say we'll call 
agin if not hill-conwenient. Don't she look 
a swell, Bob ?—a real little lady that the first 
lord in the land might call his daughter.” 

“She looks huncommon well—I mean ’s 
far as looks goes; I’m sure I wish her ’ealth 
was better ; but it’s all stuff about your lords | 
and ladies, Mr. Mould,” replied democratic 
Bob. “ Fine feathers don’t al’ays make fine 
birds. For all their toggery I’ve seen young 
swells, gals as well as boys, as hugly as sin— 
miserable little wretches jist the colour o’ a 
taller candle. But, arter all, what do looks 
matter? It’s the mind’s the standard o’ the 
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man, whether you’re a good sort 0’ cove or 
not ; an’ that don’t go by birth nayther. A 
chap may be tol-lol hisself, an’ yet ’ave a 
precious bad son, an’ t’other way jist the 
same—swells as well as other folk, there’s ne 
difference.” 

Conservative Mr. Mould had just begun 
to object to the last remark with, “ Now you 
see, Bob, that’s nonsense, because ” when 
the appearance of the Sister of the ward 
stopped him. 

She was evidently “a lady,” in the sense 
of the ‘‘ gentlewoman,” and her simple black 











dress and white cap brought out rather than 
disguised her “ distinguished” appearance, 
| but Bob was the first to jump up to do her 
| reverence. 
| “T am glad to find that poor little Mary 
| has some friends,” the sister said ; “she is a 
| dear, good, patient, little mite, and it seemed 
| so dreary for her to be lying there without 
| any one taking the trouble even to come to 
ask how she was getting on. Has not she a 
/mother or a sister who could come to see 
| her? Are you her grandfather?” turning to 
| Mould, “or you?” looking back at Crisp. 
| ‘No, ma’am, I ain’t,” Bob answered with 
|a merry grm. ‘“ Wish I was, poor little dear. 
| I had a wife once, ma’am, as—well, p’r'aps, 
/ma’am, wasn’t quite the greatest comfort as 
ever a man was blessed with, but I never had 
| no children, an’ so it stands to reason I can’t 
have no grandchildren; wuss luck, pretty 
little dears!” 

Tory Mr. Mould, however, good-natured 
though he was, was somewhat offended, or, 
| perhaps, a better word would be shocked, 
| that the sister should think that he could be 
| the grandfather of a waif like little Mary. 

“The little gal don’t belong to us in no 
ways, ma’am. Me an’ my friend only know 
| her from buyin’ of her now and then, but she 
did me a service, and so I thought I'd look 
her up. I-should ha’ been ’ere long afore if 
I’d knowed where she was.” 

“Well,” said the Sister, “I am glad that 
the poor little girl has friends of any kind. 
We have not been able to learn anything 
about her, except that she was brought from 
a horrible place in Bacon’s Yard.” 

Then Mr. Mould told the story of the tea- 
pot, and, of course, the Sister did not think 
any the worse of Little Spooney when she 
had heard it. 

“We've brought the little un two or three 
thinx—I s’pose she may ’ave ‘em, ma’am,” 
said Mr. Mould, and the old men produced 
their offerings. 

“ Well, yes, there doesn’t seem to be much 











harm in these,” replied the Sister. “ I will 
take charge of them for her. We have to 
watch our patients as they do the animals at 
the Zoological Gardens, to see that they have 
not. anything improper given them. Their 
friends will smuggle in the most injurious 
things. They mean kindly, but it is a very 
cruel kindness.” 

Although Mr. Mould had very hastily dis- 
owned Little Spooney as a relative, he was as 
kind to her as if she had been ; indeed, she 
had two grandfathers, Bob almost always ac- 
companying Mr. Mould on his visits to the 
hospital. 

In spite of all the care and kindness which 
she received, however, little Mary still 
drooped. Her sores were healed, but her 
strength came back very slowly. 

The Sister was talking the matter over one 
day with Mr. Mould. 

“ Little Mary has a strange longing for the 
country,” she said. “The child thinks that 
she would get well if she were only there. 
And so I believe she would. I don’t mean 
in a Convalescent Home, but boarded with 
some honest, kindly, cleanly cottagers really 
fond of children. I know a couple that would 
just do, and I’d send her there at once if I 
were not as poor as a church mouse.” 

“T’'m'not a rich man, ma’am,” stammered 
Mr. Mould, “but Pd go ’alves willin’.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Mould; it is very good 
of you to say so, but I think we can manage 
the matter without encroaching on you. 
Though I am poor myself, I have a rich 
bachelor uncle, who lets me draw on his 
purse for my sick folk. I have applied to him 
so often lately that I am half ashamed to do 
so again so soon. ~ But, after all, he has only 
his books besides to spend his money on, 
and I am sure he has plenty of those already. 
I'll write him a note at once—there is nothing 
like striking the iron while it is hot. Perhaps 
you will kindly leave it on your way ‘home. 
My uncle has chambers in Inn.” 

“Mr. Erskine ! ” exclaimed Mr. Mould when 
he had read the address. ‘ Why, he’s a cus- 
tomer o’ mine, ma’am.” 

(It was the pale scholar who had given 
Little Spooney silver for her violets.) 

“All the better,” answered the Sister. 
“You will be able to explain the circum- 
stances fully to him.” 





CHAPTER VI.—IN THE COUNTRY. 


Some people sneer at the benevolence of 
the purse as cheap, and so it is comparatively 
cheap when the giver withholds personal ser- 
vice which he is competent to give. But we 
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must remember that some persons are not 
competent to give personal service, and that 
a good many people give neither service nor 
money. I am not sure that it is quite so easy 
to give money as some folks make out. I 
have noticed that the same people, in paying 
their just debts, often part with their pounds 
as if they were double teeth that were being 
drawn out one by one. “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive,” they will unctuously 
remark ; but “a knock on the head” is, I 
think, the object they must have in their 
minds. At any rate, though Mr. Erskine 
shirked district-visiting—and a most wretched 
district-visitor he would have made—it was, I 
think, a good thing that he was a liberal giver 
of money. He readily consented to provide 
means for his niece’s protégée’s journey into 
and stay in the country. 

On a bright March day, on which the 
spring sunshine had found its way even into 
the dingy Waterloo Road, a cab drove up to 
the Waterloo Station, carrying the Sister, 
little Mary, and the box of clothes the Sister 
had provided for her. At the terminus Mary 
was committed to the special care of a guard, 
and soon-was being hurried over grimy Lam- 
beth and Vauxhall into the pleasant country. 

She was in such a whirl of wonderment 
that she took in nothing distinctly until the 
train stopped at the station at which she was 
to alight. On the platform stood a sturdy, 
ruddy old fellow, dressed in faded velveteen, 
rusty-brown buskins that just covered the calf 
of the legs, and heavy-soled tight-laced boots. 
This was John Alton, who, with his buxom 
wife, managed to get a sufficiency of food and 
drink, tolerably decent clothes, and very little 
else, except contentment, out of their few 
acres of freehold. He had been described to 
the guard, who instantly went up to him and 
said, “‘ Who are you looking for, old man ?” 

“ A little gal as goos by the name o’ Maary, 
as was gien thee by Miss Erskine to haand 
over.” 

“ All right, old man, here she is,” said the 
guard, and he handed over his charge. 

He soon came back from the luggage-van 
with her trunk, and a few minutes afterwards 
Mary was seated beside John in his funny 
little cart, behind his funny little pony—very 
much like a magnified rat. 

“TI hope thou'lt feel at hoam, little un. 
We'll try to mak thee,” said John. ‘“ Miss 
Erskine be a real kind lady.” 

“‘ That she be,” earnestly answered Mary. 

“ And Mr. Erskine be a kind gentleman, 
too, though he be zo took up wi’ books. He’s 
got dree or vower varms hereabouts, and a 








better landlord, they zay, there can’t be, and he 
doant mind what he zend doon for the pooer.” 

After the exchange of these confidences, 
Mary felt quite at home with John Alton, and 
half an hour afterwards she was quite as much 
at home with his wife. 

The good couple had longed for children, 
but had never had any, and if Little Spooney 
had indeed been, in Mr. Mould’s phrase, a 
little lady, she could not have had more at- 
tention shown her. 

The old people almost quarrelled for her 
company, and vied with one another in pro- 
viding for her comfort. What a singular ex- 
perience for Litfle Spooney, of Bacon’s Yard! 
She had had great kindness shown her in the 
hospital, but, except in the Sister’s case, it had 
been for most part of an official kind, and she 
had been too ill to get enjoyment out of it. 

Now she was getting well, and was with 
people who had ceased to look upon her as 
the little girl recommended by kind Miss 
Erskine, and paid for by kind Mr. Erskine, 
ceased to do so almost the first day after her 
arrival, and who really seemed to love her— 
her the homeless little London street-seller— 
for her own sake. 

She pottered about with John in his funny 
little, many-cropped plot of land, chatted 
with him whilst he harnessed or groomed 
and fed his funny little pony, made up its 
funny little bed, and washed or mended his 
funny little cart, and soon was entrusted with 
the sole charge of chaining and unchaining 
the great dog—a terror to country tramps, 
but, after a very brief acquaintance, as mild 
as milk to the whilom little London vagrant. 
She trotted after Dame Alton into the droll 
little dairy, and into the droll little farmyard 
to milk and look after the two cows and the 
calf, and to feed the pigs and the pigeons, 
and the poultry, and into the lane to hunt for 
eggs which truant hens might have laid in 
the ditches or on the hedge-banks. 

And then, as she grew stronger, she was 
free to wander far and wide in the country 
for which she had so often longed in dingy 
London. It sometimes seemed like a sweet 
dream to her, but there would come the 
added delight of the thought, “ No, it’s all 
true.” Up through the beech-wood on to 
the breezy down, with its musical tinkle of 
sheep-bells, and in summer and autumn, its 
myriads of hair-bells trembling over the slip- 
pery, fragrant turf, and its outlook over miles 
of wooded plain ‘with other downs sloping 
into it like headlands into the sea; through 
cornfields, when Mary went to the Altons’ 
just beginning to be lined with green, into 
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the quaint, many-gabled village street, with 
here and there a cottage peeping from the 
midst of an orchard like a bird’s nest from a 
bush ; over the village-green with the Three 
Sisters elms in the middle, and the hoary 
tombstones and green grave-boards clustered 
about the little wooden-turreted church, peep- 
ing over the mossy churchyard wall on one 
side, and on the other the mellow-red rectory 
peeping out through a spy-hole cut in its 
high hedge; past the pound and the rotten 
fungus-buttoned stocks, and the dilapidated 
cage, and the outlying blacksmith’s forge, 
with its cheerful giow and roar of flame, and 
tinkle of hammers, down to the old grey, 
wooden bridge spanning a silvery trout- 
stream bottomed with golden gravel ; across, 
and down again through winding lanes, and 
past quarries and hop-gardens, and drowsy old 
farmhouses whose gables seemed to nod, into 
a remnant of primeval forest, and a sandy, 
heathery, furzy waste, pitted with black bogs, 
in which old forest trees lay buried, and 
wide sedgy pools haunted by flocks of wild 
fowl; and beyond that again up into pleasant 
pastures and hay-meadows hedged with haw- 
thorn and honeysuckle, dogrose and bryony ; 
—such was the delightful variety of country 
Mary had to ramble over. 

“Can I really be the same little girl that 
used to sell violets?” she thought, as she 
gathered them with the ring-dove cooing 
overhead. To have nothing to do but 
wander about seeing the sights, hearing the 
sounds she best loved—it was a marvellous 
life to Mary, and though she did not put her 
gratitude into words, her heart sang a con- 
tinual song of praise and thanksgiving. 
Everything was so fresh to her and yet some- 
how seemed linked to her vague recollections 
of having been carried about the country 
when an infant by her mother. But those 
recollections were very, very vague. Mary 
realised the country for the first time during 
her visit to the Altons. The almond, the 
apricot, and the peach-tree blossomed, the cock- 
pheasant crowed, crows built, trout leaped, 
gorgeous peacock butterflies fluttered hither 
and thither, the aspen trembled, the bony- 
branched gooseberry bushes, the smoother 
currant bushes in the garden were sprinkled 
with delicate green, and then came what Mary 
called their funny-looking flowers; Alton 
lifted her that she might peep into a black- 
bird’s nest with eggs in it, she saw a snake 
wriggling in the forest, and came upon great 
patches of wild hyacinth and fragile wood 
anemone; speedwell peeped from between 
the grass-blades on the hedge-banks, the 


| meadows were golden with crowfoot, and 
afterwards, when she started at the first call 
of the cuckoo, lilac with lady’s smock; the 
martins came back to their bulging nest 
beneath the cottage eaves, the swallows built 
in the barn, swifts zigzagged and shrieked 
high in air, and the sand-martins flew in and 
out of their holes in the quarries ; there was 
a constant chorus of birds from morning to 
night ; she heard the nightingale sing by 
moonlight, and snipe piping in the bogs ; she 
saw glow-worms shining; she gathered cow- 
slips by the handful, Lent lilies hung their 
glowing heads in the Rectory garden, the 
glossy-leaved periwinkle that trailed along at 
the foot of the churchyard wall was starred 
with blue, and the delicate blossoms of the 
wood-sorrel and the milky blossom of the 
wild strawberry whitened the forest grass ; 
blackthorn and whitethorn came out in the 
hedges; the pear-tree on the gable end of 
the cottage, the plum-trees and cherry-trees, 
and apple-trees in the orchard arrayed them- 
selves in their spring snow, or white and 
pink ; she heard the bees buzzing around 
the blossoms of the sycamore—a marvellous 
March and April were those to little Mary. 

But, perhaps, little Mary’s strangest ‘ex- 
perience at first was going to church. Leav- 
ing off work once a week to get a rest, she 
could understand, but why people should 
come for miles to sit down and stand-up, 
and sing together, and have something said 
to them out of a book, was a mystery to her. 

But by the time the rolling weeks had 
brought their full foliage to the trees, and 
the doors and windows could be left open 
during service-time, letting in the lulling 
sound of the leaves rustling in drowsy rest- 
lessness, and the sweet scents which the 
warm wind had gathered in its leisurely 
wanderings over the bean-fields and the 
honeysuckled hedges, little Mary had grown 
fond of her church, and sang in it like a little 
lark—that is, if larks, besides singing vigor- 
ously, sang also slightly out of time and tune. 

In the course of that pleasant summer 
Mary had a pleasant surprise. Mr. Mould 
and Bob Crisp, availing themselves of an 
excursion-train, paid her a pop visit. 

In the autumn following she had another 
surprise. Mr. Erskine came down on some 
business connected with his farms, and brought 
his niece with him. Mary was delighted to 
see her kind nurse once more, but the de- 
light was not unmixed. She feared that she 
was about to be removed from the new home 
to which she had become so much attached. 

‘Well,’ Alton,” said Mr. Erskine, taking 
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out his purse, “as Quarter Day is so near, 
we may as well have our settlement at once.” 
“‘ And as Mary is so much better, uncle,” 
added Miss. Erskine, “we had better decide 
now what is to be done with her. We cannot 
trouble these good people any longer.” 
“'Thankee kindly all the zame, zur and 
miss,” answered John Alton, “ but we doant | 


THE 





waant ne’er a zettlement, and ye needn’t 
bother your heads about Maary. Zhe’s vond 
oO’ us,, an’ we’ze vond o’ zhe, an’ we’ze noan 0’ 
our owen, an’ zoa we doant mean to paart 
wi’ zhe. Do us, mizzus?” 

“‘ Noa,” answered Dame Alton, decidedly. 
And in that way Little Spooney’s future lot 
in life was very pleasantly “ zettled.” 


END. 





FETISHISM AMONG THE FANTEES. 


HE habits and customs of the natives of 
the Gold Coast and their religious beliefs 
and superstitions are but little heard of, chiefly 
owing to. the overpowering influence of the cli- 
mate and the ever-prevalent fever. Few 
Englishmen have had the opportunities or 
energy for inquiring into them. Fortunately 
for myself, I enjoyed tolerably good health for 
the first two months I spent in Western Africa, 
and. during that time I made a point of col- 
lecting all the information I could with refer- 
ence to the Fantees.and their habits. I found 
the natives most reticent of information con- 
cerning their religion and superstitions ; even 
those who had been outwardly Christianized, 
and had been baptized, evaded ail questions 
tending to elicit anything about their fetish, 
to which pagan. belief they always return in 
moments of doubt and danger. 

The word “ fetish” is so universally applied 
by the Fantees to everything partaking of 
the supernatural, that it can scarcely be 
defined. It is a fetish that they worship; 
certain objects are called fetish, meaning, 
I imagine, sacred objects, and all charms 
and amulets are generally termed fetishes. 
The determination at which I arrived, after 
collecting all the facts I could concerning 
fetishism, was. that fetish means some great 
overshadowing unseen power which the 
natives. worship. with or without the atten- 
dant forms of small representative images ; 
this power also operating in various manners, 
and through various objects for various pur- 
poses, which objects and means are known 
to every one, and also called fetishes, 

On the Gold Coast, Tuesday is set 
apart with the natives, as Sunday is with us, 
as a holy day. On Tuesday no fishing 
canoes put to sea, the fishermen believing 
that were they to.do so some terrible disaster 
would befall them through having violated 
the fetish day. Every week, on this day, 





I happened to be stationed in a small fort, 
in a. town situated in a district remote from 
European intercourse, where I had opportuni- 
ties of observing the Fantee in his natural state. 
One day while strolling about in the bush near 
the town, I discovered a bush path wider 
and in better condition than those miserable 
tracks generally are. I followed it up, and 
after about one hundred and fifty yards, the 
path suddenly terminated. I thought I must 
have passed some turning, and so retraced 
my, steps, but only to find that the path did 
end where I had first stopped. I thought it 
strange that any one should take the trouble 
to cut a path so far into the bush and not 
continue it, and looked around to discover 
the reason. The bush at the termination of 
the way in nowise differed from that at any 
other part, but I found a large number of 
clay saucers, more like the saucers of flower- 
pots than anything else, scattered about. I 
went. back to the fort and inquired privately 
what this meant. I learned that the path was 
a fetish path, to which the people resorted 
every Tuesday for sacrificial purposes. The 
Tuesday following I went at an early hour to 
the bush, and took up a position near the 
end of the path where I could observe what 
took place and could not be seen myself. 
After waiting some time I heard a noise as 
of people approaching, and soon the wor- 
shippers came in sight. There were about 
twenty of them in all, First came the 
fetish man, or priest, attired in black 
country cloth, or, as it would be called in 














England, glazed lining, and {carrying a live | 


fowl, Next came the fetish woman, or 
priestess, also dressed in a strip of black 
lining, and carrying a bottle containing rum. 
Her face was painted with symbols, no doubt 
of direful portent. The figure eight appeared 
in white horizontally on her forehead, thus 
QO, white circles were described round each 


a sacrifice of a goat or a fowl is offered up | eye, and three white streaks on each cheek. 


to the all-powerful fetish. 


She was. a very meagre old woman, and 
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remarkably ugly even fora negress. Follow- 
ing these two came the laity, both men and 
women, dressed in the usual gay cloths 
common to the country. The whole party 
halted where the clay saucers lay, and stood 
silent for a short space. Then the priest 
and priestess commenced some incantation 
in a sing-song voice, waving their arms about 
the while. When that was finished the 
fetish man produced a knife from his 
girdle and disembowelled the fowl, placing 
the entrails in one of the saucers, while the 
woman poured a little rum from her bottle 
on them. The man, after intently regarding 
the sacrifice for some time, rose and spoke to 
his congregation, explaining to them, I sup- 
pose, the result of the offering. The woman 
then sprinkled some of the blood of the fowl 
and some more rum on the ground and 
bushes, and then the whole party retired 
again, taking with them the body of the fowl, 
which they doubtless considered too. valuable 
to leave behind, and on which they intended 
to dine later on in the day. 

In native trials, when the plaintiff wishes to 
ascertain if the defendant or his witnesses are 
speaking the truth, he administers to them 
fetish, or proof water, a decoction of herbs 
mixed with water; if, after drinking it, the 
man vomits, it is supposed to be a certain 
proof that he has not spoken the truth, and 
he consequently loses his case. Another 
method of divination is called playing 
fetish, in which the plaintiff and the 
defendant play a sort of cat’s cradle with 
string, the result showing which of the two 
is in the right. Fetish men and women 
are supposed to possess some hidden power, 
by means of which they are able to exert 
such an influence over any person they wish 
who is present, as to compel him to do what 
they want. On one occasion, when a Fantee 
chief and his followers came to hold a 
“palaver” or conference with me, he brought 
with him his fetish woman embellished with the 
usual hieroglyphics. I asked my interpreter 
why she came there, and he replied, “Oh, 
she comes to blow medicine at you and 
make you do what the king wants.” No 
restrictions seem to be imposed on the 
Fantee priests or priestesses, either as regards 
celibacy or anything else ; they live the same 
sort of lives as their countrymen, and marry 
and are purchased for marriage in the same 
way as their neighbours. 

The Fantees firmly believe in apparitions 
and supernatural appearances, and upon a 
death occurring great ceremonies are gone 
through to enable the spirit of the deceased 





to rest in peace. When a burial is to take 
place, the friends and relatives of the dead 
person do “custom,” as it is called. They 
collect all the native drums, made out of a 


hollowed trunk of a tree that can be 


obtained in the towns; and while some sit 
on the ground beating these in regular time, 
others load and discharge their old muskets 
in the air, firing them off with the butts on 
the ground and the muzzles pointing up- 
wards. Every now and then there will be a 
sudden lull in the drumming and firing, while 
all the assemblage sing a mournful dirge, the 
voices now rising loud and then almost dying 
away into a low plaintive moan; then will 
come another pause, and the drummers go to 
work harder than ever again. I think one 
could hear nothing that could produce a 
more saddening effect than this singing at 
funerals, especially when the singers are at a 
little distance. In the grave with the body 
are placed a portion of a cooked fowl be- 
tween two plates, and a pipe filled with 
tobacco, and when the earth is filled-in an 
empty bottle, or in places where bottles are 
scarce a clay jar, is placed above all as a sort 
of tombstone. The eatables in the grave and 
the bottle or jar above it are considered a 
fetish, or charm, to prevent the ghost of 
the deceased rising and haunting the earth. 
It is believed by the natives that the bush 
everywhere is haunted by evil spirits, who 
have come from their graves through some 
of the necessary ceremonies having been 
omitted at their interment, and who: devour 
everybody who passes through the bush at 
night unprotected by a lighted torch or lan- 
tern; and the people so devoured are 
supposed to become evil spirits in their 
turn and to destroy other wayfarers. One 
night, when I was walking round the walls of 
the fort at Secondee, I saw a Will o’ the Wisp 
flickering about over a small marshy pool at 
a little distance from where I stood. I called 
my Fantee servant and pointed it out to 
him. He turned as pale as it is possible for 
a negro to turn, and said, “‘ Don’t look, master 
—that’s a devil.” I suggested that he should 
throw a stone at it, but he assured me that if 
we attempted to injure it in amy way we 
should both die in the night through the 
angry fetish suffocating us. I tried to 
make him throw something towards the 
ignis fatuus, but he was so terribly frightened 
at the idea that at last I threw a stone my- 
self. Next morning I asked him to explain 
howit was that the insulted fetish had neglected 
to smother me in the night. His explanation 
was curious. He said, ‘‘ Oh, master’s a white 
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man ; he don’t believe in fetish, and fetish can’t 
hurt him.” I asked him how it would be if 
he did not believe in the fetish power, and 
whether in that case it would be able to harm 
him. He answered that that was a very 
different thing, because he was a black man. 
The natives of the Gold Coast have a saying 
as follows: “If the white man turns fetish 
all the black men will die,” meaning that if 
the white man should take to fetish prac- 
tices the destruction of the black races would 
follow. Everybody has heard of the deadly 
fetish poisons manufactured by the negroes 
of Western Africa. The secret of their pre- 
paration is generally only known to the 
priests, though sometimes others obtain the 
requisite information. I once had a Fantee 
volunteer in my garrison, who knew how to 
make what he called “ fetish medicine to kill 
a man.” I never could persuade him te tell 
me how it was made, though once he ad- 
mitted it was all made of herbs. 

One day when my Fantee labourers were 
digging a ditch by the side of a road I had 
had made through the ruined town of Se- 
condee, they discovered two human skeletons. 
Directly*they saw them they dropped their 
spades and pickaxes and ran away. They 
said they could not work there, or the fetish 
would come in the night and kill them. They 
utterly refused to continue working unless I 
made a promise to give them rum to drink 
when the day’s work was over; because, 
according to the country superstition, unless 
you drink rum or eat fetish meat, that is, 
some peculiarly prepared mess, as a charm 
after touching human remains, you will die 
directly you attempt to eat anything. When 
these bones were disinterred I had one of the 
skulls, which was of a most peculiar shape, 
carried up to the fort and placed in my room. 
I was warned by the natives that the result 
of my so doing would be that the spirit of 
the dead man would come in the night to 
me and cause sickness. By a curious coin- 
cidence two days after I had rather a: bad 
attack of African fever, and then the Fantees 
were of course, if possible, still more certain 
about their fetish beliefs. When I re- 
covered, after a day or two of light-headed- 
ness, I found that the skull had been taken 
away. I asked for it, and my servant told 
me that he knew it was the fetish spirit 
making me ill, so he had taken the skull and 
thrown it into the sea; and he added, that 
directly it had been removed from my room 
I began to get better. 





Certain objects are regarded by the Fantees 
as fetish, or sacred; thus they have fetish 
trees and stones, and certain tracts of bush 
are called fetish bush. To destroy or 
injure any of these fetish objects entails, 
according to the belief of the natives, great 
disasters upon the inhabitants of the locality 
in which the objects have been damaged ; 
and I had great difficulty in obtaining men 
to cut down a tract of fetish bush which 
flourished under the very walls of the fort, 
and consequently greatly added to the un- 
healthiness of the situation. During war, 
and in times of disturbance, the fetish is 
always consulted by the priests to ascertain 
the most suitable opportunities for action ; 
and if the augury be unfavourable, even the 
strongest positions are abandoned without 
an effort being made to hold them. It is 
supposed that this is the reason why our 
troops were permitted to cross the Adansi 
Hills without opposition, as the advanced 
scouts discovered the Ashantees performing 
some fetish ceremony on the summit of 
the range of hills. The Ashantees thought 
that the telegraph posts and wires placed at 
the side of the Prah road were some sort 
of fetish used by the English to insure 
success, and to counteract their hostile effect 
they raised an imitation of our telegraph 
with sticks and string, north of the river 
Prah. 

Fetishism among the Fantees appears in a 
much milder form than it does with the 
Ashantees, whose horrible ceremonies are 
always attended with human sacrifices and 
the most repulsive cruelties. These rites, 
though formerly common to the Fantee 
tribes, have, it is believed, been extinct in 
the British Protectorate for many years, 
owing to the exertions of the Colonial 
Government in repressing human sacrifices. 
The negro tribes who inhabit the country near 
the large rivers further south in Western 
Africa, such as those on the Bonny River, have 
other practices and beliefs which they include 
in the list of their fetish observances, 
Among others is the custom of sacrificing a 
young woman to their god Ju-Ju, by fastening 
her at low water to a post firmly embedded 
in the sand, and leaving her to be drowned 
by the rising tide, or to be devoured by 
alligators. 

Such are the natural results of superstition 
where the true God is unknown and unwor- 
shipped. 

A. B. ELLIS. 
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I—HOME NOTES. 
THE GOSPEL IN THE TAVERN. 


E were much interested a few days ago in hearing 
of a religious awakening in the town of Leeds, 
to find that succcessful approaches had been made to 
the publicans with the message of the gospel. Con- 
trary to what might perhaps have been expected, it 
was found that this class were unwilling to be passed 
over, and in many cases welcomed warmly the mes- 
sengers of grace. In some instances, rooms were 
gladly given for holding meetings, and in one case 
the publican not only gave his room, but put up a 
placard outside intimating that a meeting was going 
on, and that no drink would be sold so long as the 
gospel of God’s grace was being dispensed within. 
The thought arose, Are not Christians often very 
pitiless toward this class? In tracts and sermons, is 
not the class too often consigned to destruction with- 
out a sigh or a tear? Must not this excite in their 
minds two kinds of feeling, one of which gets out, 
while the other is kept in—the one that of anger to- 
wards Christian ministers and Christian agents of all 
| sorts; the other a silent yearning for the sympathy 
which passes over them, and the tidings which they 
seldom or never hear? Why should Christian love 
not embrace the publicans ? And why should Chris- 
tian workers not go to them with the message of that 
love which reaches all, and of that grace which justi- 
fies the ungodly ? 
| With these thoughts in our minds, we turned with 
interest to the number of the City Mission Magazine 
for May, which contains an interesting paper entitled, 
“Ten Years’ Mission Work in more than a Thou- 
sand Taverns.” The missionary has worked during 
that time in London taverns, and gives us a brief 
account of his work. His duty may be said to be 
threefold—first, to get access to the place; second, 
to deal with the tavern-keeper, his family, and ser- 
| vants; and third, to deal with his customers. It is 
| peculiar work, and no doubt needs very peculiar 
qualifications. The labourer would certainly need 
| to carry a letter of recommendation in his face. 
In fact, he could not get on at all without ‘‘ the love 
of Christ in his heart, a smile on his countenance, 
a genial word on his lip, and some honest, manly 
thoughts at his command.’’ With these qualifica- 
tions, says our missionary, he commonly finds a real 
welcome. He makes good his introduction to the 
customers as well, and a conversation is started in 
which customer after customer unites, and the opinion 
of every man and woman present soon floats to the 
surface. The gospel is preached, and the principles 
and practices of the men are brought to the test of 
God’s word. 
A little ingenuity is needed to bring in the great 
subject. The missionary tells of a visit in which he 
was utterly at a loss, till his eye happened to fall on a 
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placard against the wall, ‘‘ The Publicans’ Protection | 
Society.” It afforded an obvious text. The publican 
showed him some bottles he had got made with his 
name on each. It suggested the passage in Reve- 
lation which speaks of the Lamb, and those who 
had his Father’s name written on their foreheads. 
The application went to the publican’s conscience, 
and a great change was the result. Sometimes, in 
hotels, meetings of the employés are held, as, for 
example, in the Langham Hotel, where their number 
is two hundred, and where they embrace persons who 
can speak in almost every language. Barmaids in 
public-houses are specially to be felt for; ‘ their face 
is their fortune,” or rather, their misfortune ; pressed 
to dress, to drink, to flirt, and to be gay, they live on 
the edge of deadly temptation. An advertisement is 
quoted in the following terms :—‘* Wanted, three 
barmaids. They must be tall, dark, and willing to 
change their dress three times daily.”” Yet these girls 
are often willing to accept of Christian tracts and 
papers, and to lay aside the Sunday paper or the 
Police News to read them. 

The missionary thinks that considerable good has 
been done. But there is, he says, “a very dark side 
to my work. God alone knows how great is the 
wickedness to be met with in some drink-shops. 
Drunkenness is eating the vitals out of the people. 
To be a brewer, distiller, wine-merchant, publican, or 
modern grocer, and at the same time to maintain a 
conscience void of offence towards God and towards 
man, is no easy matter. There are many Christian 
publicans, but they all find it hard to maintain a 
steady balance. Our work is not to judge, still less 
to condemn. We seek, though at so great a distance, 
to follow in the steps of Him, of whom we read, ‘ God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through Him might be saved.’ ” 

Where grace has come to publicans in a great 
stream, the business has been at once given up. It 
may be that this is not always felt to be incumbent. 
It is difficult to have a single eye in such matters, and 
therefore difficult to have the whole body full of light. 
John Newton, we may remember, saw no sin in the 
slave-trade, with all its atrocities, when he first came 
under the power of Christian truth. As light breaks 
in, and the conviction establishes itself, that in busi- 
ness, as in every other respect, we are bound to do all 
for the good of our fellows and the glory of God, a 
different feeling begins to prevail. The edge of a 
whirlpool is felt not to be a desirable position either 
for Christians to stand at, or ask their fellows to 
come to. 


TWO NOBLE LORDS ON MESSRS. MOODY AND 
SANKEY. 

It was no surprise to most to hear Lord Shaftes- 
bury speak with great approval of the American 
preacher and singer—especially the preacher. His 
lordship has too deep a sense personally of the value 
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of the simple gospel, and too strong a conviction 
that that gospel is the power of God to salvation to 
every one that believeth, not to appreciate in the 
fullest manner, the preaching of Mr. Moody. Pro- 
bably, however, the Christian public were hardly 
prepared for the cordial admiration of Lord Chancellor 
Cairns. The passage in Lord Shaftesbury’s speech 
at the Church Pastoral Aid Society, in which he gave 
his own opinion and that of Lord Cairns, contains 
much that is permanently valuable, and a few sen- 
tences may be reproduced here :— 


** Mr. Moody,” said his lordship, ‘‘ has been called 
an uncultivated man. Well, it is true that he has 
not had an education in the University of Oxford, 
but, notwithstanding that, he has a wonderful power 
of getting at the hearts of people. (Renewed 
cheers.) He does not do what many other people 
do, preach about Christ, and the Apostles, and about 
the Bible, and about this and that; he preaches 
Christ straightforwardly, he carries Him directly to 
the hearts of the people. It is Christ with him, and 
nothing but Christ; he preaches Christ simply and 
without adjuncts, and the result is that he stirs the 
souls of the masses, and, as was said of our Lord 
himself, ‘the common people heard him gladly,’ I 
would say to the clergy, If you want to get at the 
hearts of the people, if you want people to listen to 
your preaching, don’t go beating about on matters 
ecclesiastical ; preach to them forgiveness of sins, and 
Christ’s great redemption as the only atonement for 
sin. That js the way to make the people to listen to you. 
That is the way that Mr. Moody finds to move and 
enlighten them. A great many persons of high 
station have been greatly struck with that man’s 
preaching, with its wonderful simplicity and power. 
One of the powerful intellects of the day, the Lord 
Chancellor of England, Lord Cairns—I name him 
because I name him with honour—a short time ago 
said to me, ‘ The simplicity of that man’s preaching, 
the clear manner in which he sets forth salvation by 
Christ, is to me the most striking and the most 
delightful thing I have ever known in my life.’ Rely 
upon it, my friends, Mr. Moody is making a very 
great impression among the great mass of the people, 
and even among the most cultivated classes of so- 
ciety, through tossing aside mere refinements in his 
sermons, and preaching in a manner which draws 
out the sympathies of the heart and seul.” 


REFORMS OF THE IRISH SYNOD. 


The action of the Irish Synod has been very 
decided. The reforms that have obtained their 
sanction are very important, and are welcomed with 
great satisfaction by all Evangelical Protestants. 
The most important, perhaps, is that which relates 
to the Athanasian Creed. It was resolved that the 
damnatory clauses should be omitted in the creed. 
This and the other reforms of the Synod have been 
received with disapproval in some quarters. 

In the convocation of the province of Canterbury, 
Bishop Wordsworth referred to the changes as being 
very serious, and hinted that it might be necessary 
for the Church of England to withdraw from fellow- 
ship with her sister of Ireland. The other bishops, 
however, did not think it right to interfere with the 
freedom of the Irish Church. An Irish clergyman of 
distinction, Archdeacon Lee, some time ago, discon- 





nected himself from the Synod and repudiated its 
authority ; he has now issued an address in which he 
invites all persons to join him who wish to preserve 
the Prayer-Book unaltered, and to have continued 
communion with the Church of England. It does 
not appear that Archdeacon Lee has obtained the 
concurrence of many of his brethren; while the 
decided action of the Synod in adhering to Protestant 
truth and worship will doubtless conciliate the warm 
favour of many friends. 


INFIDELITY IN ENGLAND. 

Much notice has been taken of a recent statement 
by the Bishop of Oxford, to the effect that there were 
not a few persons connected with the University, 
some of them even Fellows, who did not even profess 
to believe in Christianity. The Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol, in a recent speech, commented upon this 
statement, and noticed a letter by a tutor in the 
University which sought in some degree to put aside 
this charge. Yet even this writer admitted that there 
were teachers in the University, as well as under- 
graduates, who were either openly or virtually non- 
Christian. At the meeting of the Bible Society the 
Archbishop of Canterbury remarked that the evil of 
infidelity was finding its way into our country parishes, 
as well as into our populous towns. The testimony 
given by these three bishops is quite in accordance 
with the general testimony of those who are familiar 
with the prevalent opinions of the time. The ques- 
tion arises, what ought to be done in order to meet 
this state of things. Various remedies have been 
suggested, but there can be little doubt that by far 
the most efficient remedy for infidelity, both among 
high and low, will be found in the revival of religion, 
and the warm, simple, and direct preaching of the 
gospel. In one of the places where an awakening 
has taken place, there has been a conversion pecu- 
liarly gratifying to all concerned in the person of one 
who used to be a ringleader of the secularists. All 
attempts to silence this man in former days by 
sheer argument had failed; the more he was argued 
with the more confident he became in his opinion ; 
but when he came under the influence of the revival 
movement he broke down, and accepted the faith 
which he had long exposed to ridicule. Good hope 
is entertained that the influence of this man will tell 
favourably among those who were accustomed to 
regard him as an oracle on the side of unbelief. It is 
not often found that even intellectual unbelief is 
cured by intellectual appliances: it is the spiritual 
force, acting first upon the heart, that brings the 
head as well as the heart under the influence of 
Christ, and dries up the fountains of unbelief. 


A NEW USE OF THE PLEBISCITE. 


It is obvious to all that while the question of tem- 
perance is attracting increased attention on every side, 
special interest is felt in all that relates to the grant- 
ing of licences, In Scotland this power is in the 
hands of magistrates, especially justices of the peace. 
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In many quarters dissatisfaction is felt at this arrange- 
ment, and it-is thought that it would be an improve- 
ment if the people residing in a district had a more 
direct influence over the licences given in that district. 
It has been maintained that the great number of 
licences in operation is not in accordance with the 
wishes of the people, and that if their sentiments 
were known a great reduction in the number of 
licences would take place. In several places in 
Scotland steps have been taken to ascertain the mind 
of the people. In Aberdeen, Rothesay, and Edin- 
burgh the ratepayers have been appealed to and their 
opinions ascertained. The result in every case has 
been that a very large majority has voted in favour of 
a diminution of the licensed houses, and their removal 
from their neighbourhood, In Edinburgh it has 
been found that the poorer districts are those where 
the desire for the removal of the public-houses has 
been most numerously expressed. Many of the 
people who would do well feel it a great hardship 
that go where they may they cannot escape the 
neighbourhood of these incentives to sensual indul- 
gence. Where any of their families are weak and 
easily tempted, they find it almost in vain to struggle 
against the temptation. We believe it will be found 
that those who have hitherto had the power of grant- 
ing licences have not been acting with due regard 
either to the interests or the feelings of the people. 
It is a remarkable discovery—the way to obtain an 
informal plebiscite. There is every reason to believe 
that it will not be allowed to sleep. Where the 
governing classes are behind the popular mind, this 
method of correction will continue to be put in force, 
until either the governing powers learn to accommo- 
date their procedure to the popular will, or the power 
is transferred to the people themselves. Doubtless 
the day is coming when the acquiescence of the public 
in a system which has proved the source of such 
unnumbered woes, will be regarded as one of the 
most singular arrangements of a very singular age. 


SUNDAY-REST. 


Among the newer movements of the day, one 
must not overlook what is doing for the protection of 
that very old institution—the Sabbath. Liable as it 
is to be cut up or pushed aside in this rushing and 
tearing age, it claims the special interest of all who 
desire the Christian welfare of the country. We 
find, then, the societies that have to do with the pre- 
servation of the Sabbath congratulating themselves 
on the defeat in the House of Commons of the motion 
for throwing open museums and galleries on Sundays. 
The defeat was a very decisive one, the numbers 
being two hundred and seventy-one against, and only 
sixty-nine in favour; and even the friends of the 
measure seem to admit that they are hopelessly de- 
feated. Another success of the friends of the Sab- 
bath is in connection with the Brighton Aquarium. 
The case has just been tried whether the directors 
are entitled to sell tickets for money on the Sabbath, 
and it has been found that they are not. Very severe 





animadversions have been made on the remark of 
Mr. Justice Blackburn, who tried the case, and who 
said that he had been trying with all his might to 
find a loophole in the Act, but had been unsuccessful. 
It has been asked, what right has a judge to try to 
find the means of evading the obvious intention of an 
Act? There has also been success in the endeavour 
to put down the organ performances in the Albert 
Hall for gain. The Sunday lectures under the aus- 
pices of the League have begun to flag, and the pro- 
moters themselves acknowledge that the public are 
becoming lukewarm in regard to them. Some Sun- 
day excursion trains have been stopped, but others 
are still continued. The aspect of things is in many 
ways encouraging, but much has to be done. 

In particular, the sale of liquor on the Lord’s day 
in England is an abuse which it will not be easy to 
get rid of. In Ireland, there is a considerable pros- 
pect ofits being given up. In the House of Commons 
a vast majority of the Irish members, as also of the 
Scotch members, were in favour of discontinuing it, 
but the English members voted for it. This is surely 
a needless provocation of the sister country. Why 
should English members, in a matter of this kind, 
thwart the wishes of the Irish ? 

If the hurry of this age exposes the Sabbath to in- 
vasion, it in reality requires that it be the better main- 
tained. The more hurry on the six days, the more 
need of rest on the seventh. Lord Shaftesbury told 
a meeting that they might learn a lesson from the 
honourable company of costermongers to which he 
belonged—all of them gave their donkeys a rest on 
the Sunday, and the donkeys were all the better fitted 
for the labours of the week. 


PRESBYTERIAN UNION. 


After long negotiation, decisions have been reached 
which promise the speedy realisation of union between 
the two largest sections of the Presbyterian Church in 
England. The English Presbyterian Church has 
existed for a considerable number of years as an inde- 
pendent body, but in its first beginnings it sprung 
from the Free Church of Scotland, and has been, to a 
large extent, supplied with its ministers and mission- 
aries from them. The United Presbyterian Church, 
though mainly situated in Scotland, embraces a hun- 
dred congregations in England, and the chief diffi- 
culty in the negotiations that have been going on has 
arisen from the unwillingness of these to be severed 
from their mother Church. Now, however, it has 
been agreed by the supreme court of the United 
Presbyterian Church to sanction that severance, with 
a view to the union of the English branch with the 
English Presbyterian Church. The union will pro- 
bably be consummated next year. The congregations 
in England hitherto connected with the Established 
Church in Scotland are not embraced in this union, 
but it is understood that most of them are desirous of 
being included, and some movement to that effect 
will probably take place ere long. Proposals have 
been made for a union between the Free Church of 
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Scotlandand the small but ancient and much-respected 
Reformed Presbyterian Church; and as no serious 
obstacle is likely to arise, this measure too bids fair 
to be amicably arranged. 


IIL—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE. 


In a religious point of view, France presents a very 
bizarre appearance between the devotion of one section 
to the outward rites of superstition, and the revival in 
another of an intensely spiritual devotion. Some 
persons are inquiring, What is the best way of getting 
the good of the indulgence now offered by the Pope ? 
Some are looking forward to the laying the founda- 
tion stone of the new church of the Sacred Heart, a 
ceremony of unexampled magnificence which is to 
take place on the 29th of June. It is expected that a 
hundred thousand pilgrims will be in Paris for the 
occasion, and the question is asked, Why should they 
not water the foundations with a shower of gold? 
The ‘‘ jubilee ” is expected to witness the final inter- 
ment of the principles of 1789, and France, devoted 
to the Sacred Heart, will be exempted from all fear of 
atheism and other wild excesses. 

On the other hand, in Protestant centres meetings 
are going on at which the richest spiritual blessings 
seem to be poured out on expecting pastors and 
people. Here, for example, is the account of what 
has been going on at Marseilles. ‘During four 
days,”’ says a writer in Evangelical Christendom, 
“the old Protestant church was filled with an eager 
throng of a thousand hearers, attracted by the expec- 
tation that blessing would be communicated, and that 
what for years had been faithfully preached would 
become, in the soul’s experience, a living reality. 
Thirty pastors from surrounding districts were present, 
and some from afar. The first day was given to con- 
fession, and especially by some to the acknowledg- 
ment of unfaithfulness in the study of the Word of God. 
Oh the néglected Bibles that these meetings bring out 
of corners! An Evangelical pastor told the writer 
that he had not poetry enough in him to care for 
Isaiah, and had never found much in that book. 
Another, coming upon some young people who were 
reading the book of Numbers, remarked that they 
must have found it rather a dry study. No wonder 
such are astonished at the handling of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New by brethren who, by simply touch- 
ing the hidden spring, disclose their dazzling contents. 
They are led into a new world of blessing. Decided 
warmth was felt in these meetings, and new love 
sprung up in hearts long cold. Some of the men of 
business closed their offices during the hours of 
meeting, and invited their clerks to attend, reducing 
their business hours to three in the day; one declared 
that he had gained more pecuniarily during these 
three hours than during the ten hours of preceding 
days. The pastoral meetings were peculiarly frater- 
nal; the women’s meetings were a blessing to many. 
The short periods of silent prayer during the public 
meetings were peculiarly blessed. Roman Catholics 





declared they felt that there was a real presence of 
God in the place ; and prejudice was melted away in 
other hearts also.” 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE WITH ULTRAMONTANISM. 

This great battle enters on some new phase every 
other month, A bill has been passed in the Lower 
House for the parochial administration of church 
property in Roman Catholic congregations. In the 
discussion on this bill, an Old Catholic deputy gave a 
historical sketch of the application of Church property, 
charging the Roman See with gradually appropriating 
it all to herself. Down to the fifth century Church 
property was regarded as belonging to the poor, as 
res et patrimonium pauperum. Then Rome managed 
to introduce a partition into four portions of all the 
Church possessions—one part for the bishops, one 
for the clergy, a third for public worship, and a fourth 
for the poor. This was robbing the poor of three- 
fourths of their possessions, and soon Rome managed 
to get even the remainder, for the False Decretals 
laid down the law, that the poor meant only the 
monks and nuns. So Rome cheated the poor, and 
then in the twelfth century started the idea that God 
alone was the owner of the property of the Church : 
then it followed that the Pope, 2s God’s vicegerent, 
swept into his own hands everything. 

Another bill withdraws state subsidies from recalci- 
trant bishops and clergy. Still another provides for 
the suppression of the religious houses—an exception 
being made in favour of those which are devoted to 
the sick and poor. There is no sign of faltering on 
the part of the Government, and equally little sign of 
submission on the part of the Church. 


MR. PEARSALL SMITH IN GERMANY. 


A great spiritual impression has begun in Ger- 
many. A correspondent of the Watchman says it is 
likely to do the same for that mighty empire that the 
revivals under Mr. Moody have done for Britain. 
Mr. Pearsall Smith, the American gentleman under 
whom it has begun, having been useful to some 
persons of mark in the Continent, some of his books 
were translated, and he thus became known to many. 
The Oxford Conference of last autumn was attended 
by many German-speaking pastors and others, and 
thus a greater interest was awakened. Accounts 
were published in different German Church organs, 
some for and some against the movement. Theodore 
Monod has since then been stirring up France and 
French Switzerland. Rappart, of the Chrischona 
Institution, near Basel, with Stockmeier and Bovet, 
held meetings in the beginning of the year at Stras- 
burg; but Mr. Smith’s direct personal labours began 
at Berlin. 

A Berlin paper says :— 

“It is hardly too much to say that he has pro- 
duced so deep an impression on the religious life of 
the city as will make his name a household word in 
religious circles for years to come. We should not 
be surprised if twelve years hence this visit of Mr. 
Pearsall Smith wiil be looked to as a starting-point 
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in some new path of progress in German religious 
life.” 

All classes were brought under Mr. Smith’s in- 
fluence. The Emperor and his daughter, the Grand 
Duchess of Baden, had a lengthened conversation 
with him. He hada meeting at the house of Herr 
von Biilow, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and also at that of Count Egloffstein. Dr. Hegel, 
son of the illustrious philosopher and President of the 
Consistory of the Province of Brandenburg, and Dr. 
Biichsel, general superintendent or bishop of several 
provinces, interested themselves in his labours. 
University professors came to the meetings. No 
better impression can be given of the effect of Mr. 
Smith’s labours than the words spoken by Dr. 
Bichsel at one of the services :—‘‘ Brethren, we have 
of late been throwing ourselves with all our force into 
politics, secular politics, ecclesiastical politics, but we 
have neglected the politics of the heart. Let us 
listen to our brother’s voice and practise these.” 


HISTORY OF A BIBLE IN BOHEMIA, 


We remember in Foster’s Discourse on the Propa- 
gation of Christianity in India, an interesting passage 
on the possible destiny of some particular copy of the 
Bible. It is supposed to come by accident into the 
way of a thoughtful heathen. He is first offended 
because he finds in it an impeachment of his religion. 
But a certain disquiet seizes him, and he is irresistibly 
impelled to read the book again. By-and-by he is 
convinced that all is wrong with him, and he accepts 
the Bible. Then he begins to work among his com- 
panions. After a time he gets one or two, and by- 
and-by more, to share his faith. Ultimately the 
whole fabric of the false religion around him is 
shattered, through the instrumentality, as it were, of 
that single Bible. 

We have been led to think of this interesting sup- 
position of Mr. Foster’s by a narrative which occurs 
in the third Annual Report of the Scottish Asso- 
ciation for promoting the Gospel in Bohemia. 


‘In the neighbourhood of the town of Koenig- 
ratz, where the decisive battle between the Austrian 
and the Prussian armies took place in the year 1866, 
is a little town called Horitz, the population of which 
for the most part consists of quarrymen and stone- 
masons, who work extensive quarries close by. The 
relatives of Prussians who fell in the great battle 
desired to raise monuments on the battle-field to the 
memory of their slain, and some of the masons of 
Horitz were employed to erect them. The Protestant 
Prussians in many cases wished a verse of Scrip- 
ture graved upon these tombstones, and to ensure 
accurate quotation a German Bible was sent from 
Prussia to one of the masons who executed the carv- 
ing. The man to whom the Bible was thus sent took 
to reading it, at first mainly from curiosity; but he 
had not read far when he discovered that the book 
upon which the Roman Catholic religion is so 
largely founded contained severe denunciations 
against much of what is done and taught by 
that Church. Curiosity and interest now led to 
serious alarm. At last he told his wife, who, so 
far from sympathizing with his doubts and fears, 





only remonstrated with her husband for reading a 
heretical book, and for venting heretical opinions, 
and straightway told the parish priest, who came to 
the house with the view of taking possession of the 
Bible. The husband, however, had hidden his trea- 
sure, and the priest was disappointed. Soon after- 
wards the wife contrived to get possession of the 
Bible, and for a time her husband was deprived of it ; 
but he subsequently recovered it, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in convincing his wife that the Bible was no 
heretical book,—that it was the only source from which 
the Roman Church professed to derive its authority. 
From reading the Bible, this stone-carver took to 
reading the sermons of John Huss and of other Pro- 
testant divines, and succeeded in obtaining some 
knowledge of Protestant doctrines. 

‘* Meanwhile the effect of the change which was 
being carried out in him began to be seen in his life 
and conversation. Such a love and admiration had 
he for the Bible, that he commenced to read to his 
neighbours, and in this way a meeting for Bible read- 
ing was set agoing almost unconsciously. About this 
time he happened to meet Pastor Havelka, one of 
the evangelical pastors of the Reformed Church, in a 
railway carriage, and entering into a conversation 
with him, told him of the manner of his acquaintance 
with the Bible, and of the Bible readings held in his 
house, and expressed the desire that Pastor Havelka 
should visit him. This the pastor did; and the result 
of further instruction from him was the renunciation 
by several of the people of Horitz of Roman Catholic 
superstitions, their admission into the Reformed 
Church, and the formation of a Protestant preaching 
station in the town. The leaven thus hid in the midst 
of a Roman Catholic population has since gone on 
spreading and increasing.” 


Ill.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


THE YEAR. 


There can be no doubt that the past year has been 
one of the most productive since the great missionary 
era of this century began. Everywhere there has 
been a quickening. And what is not less important, 
a new spirit of hopefulness has been shed abroad. 
The men who have been holding the fort under hard 
enough conditions, have been cheered by a signal 
from the Master that aid is on the way. The amount 
of money contributed is increasing. It is not long 
since a sum total of £100,000 was thought wonderful ; 
the Wesleyan Society this years exceeds £180,000, 
and the Church Missionary exceeds £175,000. Very 
soon we are sure both of them will reach the point of 
£200,000; then a quarter of a million, and so on 
from year to year. The Baptist Missionary Society 
reports 3,456 baptisms for the year, as against 1,822 
the year before. The baptisms are—Sonthals, 1,600; 
other Indians, 392; Africa, West Indies, &c. 1,554. 
The report of the Baptist Society makes special 
mention of revived life in India mission fields, 

“In the Indian mission the year has been marked 
by a revived interest in divine truth, both among 
Europeans and natives. This revival has been greatly 
stimulated by the earnest and devout appeals of the 
Rev. Dr. Somerville, of the Free Church of Scotland, 
who visited many of the larger cities of Northern 
India, especially those where our countrymen are met 
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with in considerable numbers. His meetings have 
also been largely attended by natives to whom the 
English language is familiar. Early in the yeat, 
several of our brethren took part in a series of out- 
door services held on the Maidan, the great evening 
promenade of the wealthy inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
also in other open parts of the city. They were carried 
on under the auspices of the Calcutta Missionary Con- 
ference. The addresses were chiefly in English, and 
occasionally in Urdu or Bengali. The hearers were, 
for the most part, well-dressed Babus, with some 
English and Eurasians. The result was most en- 
couraging. Revival services were next held in the 
English churches, with constantly-increasing interest, 
which gradually extended to the churches in other 
parts of the land. As the result, considerable 
accessions have been made to their membership. 
In the Circular Road church, Calcutta, thirty- 
four persons have been received into fellowship ; 
in Lal Bazaar, thirty-five. In the latter, the total 
number who at the various meetings professed to have 
found peace in Christ, was upwards of sixty. Several 
of them were sailors ; and some were prodigals, far 
from the home of parents, who have held important 
posts in the kingdom of Christ, and whose prayers 
were at length answered in this heathen land. Mon- 
ghyr, Dinapore, Delhi, and Agra have largely shared 
in the merciful visitation. At Dinapore and Agra the 
blessing has chiefly rested on the soldiers, who to so 
large a degree occupy those statious.” 


All thisis cheering, and justifies the expectation oflarger 
and larger blessing in coming years. Faith is rising, 
and men’s“ hearts are swelling; and in the midst of 
much that is dark and distressing, there are tokens 
in the horizon that foretell “‘ abundance of rain.” 


SOUTH AFRICA.—MAJOR MALAN’S VISIT. 


The Bible Society Monthly Reporter publishes a 
letter from Mr. Mabille, of Basutoland, in which very 
gratifying mention is made of the influence of Major 
Malan’s visit to the whole of that region :— 


“The Lord’s work in Basutoland has been pro- 
gressing, especially during the last two months. We 
have had more than four years of great coldness and 
indifference. Major Malan, who visited the whole of 
our stations in November and December last, has 
been most blessedly used by the Lord to rouse every 
one of us, and. also the churches. The week of 
— in January has been a most blessed time, and 

ere, on my station, we have had more than sixty new 
conversions, especially among children of Christian 
parents ; now, however, the work gains ground among 
the heathen, and many are on the threshold of eternal 
life. We are expecting glorious times during this year. 
On several other missionary stations the samme cheering 
manifestations of the grace of God are apparent. In 
our training institution, since the middle of this month, 
under the direction of Dr. Casalis, every young man 
has been either revived or converted, with one solitary 
exception. We have great hopes that most of them 
will now devote themselves to the Lord’s work as 
soon as their preparatory studies are completed.’’ 


REVIVAL IN TRAVANCORE.—FIVE HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-NINE BAPTISMS. 
Unconnected directly with what was called the 
“Travancore Revival” in the Syrian churches, a 
remarkable impression has followed the January week 





of prayer in the congregations of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. Mr. Baker writes as follows :— 


‘«T must give you a short account of the meetings 
for prayer and self-examination we have held during 
the three months past. 
deeper sorrow for sin and devotion to Christ; utter 
negation of caste; making our lives examples to 
others; every one speaking a word in season with all 
forbearance. In all my pastorates and mission con- 
gregations, almost daily meetings on week days were 
held in greater or less numbers. This was a great 
point gained, Sundays only being the days hitherto 
on which larger meetings could be gathered; but 
now enthusiastic assemblies, with laymen (not agents) 
everywhere taking leading parts—a steady gain on 
past years. A deeper sense of horror at living in 
known sin—the deadness of the soul arising from 
allowing smaller evil habits to cling to every-day life 
—and then the brighter prospects opening as Christ’s 
reign in our own and our neighbours’ souls should 
become more established—these points were kept in 
view, while close questions for examination to indi- 
viduals and congregations were proposed. In all our 
districts I met with the most cordial help from all. A 
settled calm determined spirit to do and live accord- 
ing to our profession, and to look for answers to 
prayer seemed the objects aimed at. I then fixed 


upon central spots where all the communicants of | 


that division could meet, and all the candidates for 
baptism, who could give good account of their faith 
and acquirements of scriptural knowledge, and had 
lived more than two years under the observation of 
the teachers and pastors, and were well reported of 
by the members of their Churches. We met at ten, 
had an address and the Litany ; then a public exami- 
nation of the catechumens, a short time for prayer 
and thought, and then the pastor and I baptized 
them alternately in parties. Then at two we met 
again after a short interval ; addresses were given by 
myself to the communicants, with time for private 
prayer, and then we had the Holy Communion. 
Men and women of every deserted caste kneeled 
together. In some congregations, till mow, this had 
never before occurred. We had eight of these larger 
final assemblies, and nearly 600 souls, out of 1,500 
learning, were baptized.” 

Mr. Baker elsewhere gives the exact number, 589. 


DR. MULLENS ON MADAGASCAR. 
Speaking of his recent visit, at one of the anniver- 


The results aimed at were a | 





saries, Dr. Mullens remarked on the power of native 
agents, under God’s blessing, to keep alive the gospel 


in most trying circumstances. 


«‘These Malagasy Christians did their work when 
no Europeans were there. They did it in the dark 
days of persecution, when they were hid away in the 
woods and caves, and went far down to the jungles and 
forests. They were missionaries, living Christians, 


talking the gospel, preaching the gospel, living the | 


gospel. Therefore it was that the work of God 
spread among the people, and his Word had been 
greatly exalted. 

persecution began. It crept on to greater dimensions 
and greater enmity until two hundred were sold as 
slaves, and eighteen were put to death, four burnt, and 
fourteen thrown from a precipice. He never felt so 
deeply concerned about the conversion of the Mala- 
gasy as when hestood upon the rock from whence the 
martyrs had been thrown, and the place where they 
were burnt, singing, ‘There is a happy land, far, far 


It was now forty years ago since the | 
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away.’ He had the pleasure of joining with Mr, 
Pillans in the opening of the memorial church, 
erected on the rock from which they were thrown. It 
was a great day for the people, because they recog- 
nised on that day the pain and vitality of those mar- 
tyrs. Their Bibles and papers were preserved, and 
they were spoken of with honour. It was a strange 
thing that those people learnt during so many years 
to spread the gospel among themselves. There were 
now three hundred thousand converts there, keeping 
the Sabbath, singing their hymns, reading the Bible, 
and building chapels all over the land. The speaker 
described some of the characteristics of Malagasy 
Christians, their sharpness, their habit of asking knotty 
questions, and their eagerness of welcome to mission- 
aries. In one district, where a missionary had never 
shown his face, they found thirty-one churches and 
Christian men, senior officers of the Government, all 
Christians, acting as pastors of the churches in a wise 
and efficient way, yet in need of still wiser advice, 
and asking for men to advise them.” 


NEW ZEALAND—THE MAORIS. 


The rise of the Hauhau superstition in New Zealand 
eleven years ago will doubtless be within the recol- 
lection of those who take an interest in the efforts 
put forth for the evangelisation of that most interest- 
ing people, the Maoris. It will be remembered that 
in April, 1864, the Paimarire, or Hauhau fanaticism, 
arose in Taranaki, through the insane ravings of a 
native chief named Te Ua, who was at first placed 
under restraint as a maniac, and afterwards venerated 
as a prophet. The fearful atrocities prompted by the 
new superstition, the fierce and sanguinary war to 
which it gave rise, and the blight that it cast upon 
the bright promise of the New Zealand mission field, 
will also not have altogether passed away from the 
memory. But it is not upon the gloomy past that 
we wish to dwell. We would rather mention with 
rejoicing that there is now a gleam of hope for the 
future. As a political power, Hauhauism is broken, 
though it still mutters occasionally with impotent 
rage. And now the evil chain with which it has 
bound the souls of its votaries is also showing signs 
of giving way. We reproduce from Ze Waka Maori 
(The Maori Cause), a newspaper published by the 
Government of New Zealand for the instruction of 
the natives, and printed in both Maori and English, 
some interesting and cheering statements which go to 
prove that the spiritual power of Hauhauism is on 
the wane. The journal named says :—‘‘ One of the 
hapus (tribal sections) of Hauraki, which embraced 
the evil works of Hauhauism, used to celebrate the 
Hauhau rites and ceremonies within the boundaries 
of the church, for the purpose of exciting the anger 
and disgust of the church members. But the per- 
severing prayers of the Church that they might be 
brought back to the one Church and the one profes- 
sion, and be obedient to the laws of the Government, 
were answered by the Father in heaven, and they 
were brought again within the Church of Christ. 
And these people who had been Hauhaus, to mark 
their return to the true faith from the evil and de- 
grading works of Hauhuism, erected a noble church 
near the Kirikiri, at the Thames. There is no church 





throughout Hauraki, connected with the native church, 
at allto be compared to the church erected by these 
people who have returned from the dirt and filth of 
Hauhauism. It is much to be desired that all the 
churches should pray to God on behalf of our friends 
in the Waikato (the stronghold of Hauhauism), that 
they may be brought back within the bosom of their 
old church and stand in their old position. At the 
time when all Waikato were in the true faith, Potatau 
said, ‘When I am gone, hold fast to the faith; be 
kind to the Pakehas’ (foreigners). But they are 
scattered now, and they have forgotten the religion 
of Christ. The Hauhau superstitions cannot be said 
to be a religion at all. And so say these people who 
have returned from faithlessness to faith.” These 
statements are highly encouraging. They show that 
the Hauhaus are beginning to admit that the fiendish 
compound of heathenism and Popery, with its accom- 
panying horrid and meaningless rites, to which they 
have surrendered themselves, is unable to satisfy 
the craving which even the most darkened soul 
feels for something higher and holier. They show, 
too, that the example of the Christian natives 
and others with whom the Hauhaus have been 
brought in contact has not been without effect. 
And they encourage us to believe that the Bishop of 
Waiapu was right when, while the flood of supersti- 
tion was at its height, he wrote, “The present 
period is the sifting-time of the Church, a sifting 
which will be for its benefit.”” The Maoris are surely 
dying out. At the census of 1874 it was computed 
there were only forty-six thousand left. The greater 
need is there, then, of prayer and effort, that before 
they entirely pass away many of them may be gathered 
into the fold of the one Shepherd. The history of 
missions in New Zealand is a chequered one, and 
during the last decade the record has been especially 
dark. Nevertheless, even in its darkest hours there 
has been left a remnant who held fast to the faith as 
it is in Jesus, and we have the joyful certainty of 
knowing that in the kingdom which God will set up, 
never to be destroyed, ‘‘ there will be found,” to quote 
the Bishop of Waiapu once more, ‘the New Zealand 
Church, composed of a goodly company of those who 
once were savages, but who, having been called out 
of darkness into the marvellous light of the gospel, 
will be made partakers of the heavenly inheritance.” 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
The past few weeks have been fatal to a number of 
eminent scholars in various departments of the Chris- 
tian Church. Among these are— 


SAMUEL PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, LL.D., 


eminent for his labours in connection with the text of 
the New Testament. Born in 1812, Tregelles at an 
early period devoted himself to his life-work, the 
textual criticism of the Scriptures. Beginning at the 
end of the Bible, he published an edition of Revela- 
tion in 1844, with various readings, and announced 
his intention of issuing an edition of the Greek text. 
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He then gave himself up entirely to this great under- 
taking. In order that he might himself collate the 
ancient uncial MSS. he went abroad. One of his 
principal objects was the collation of the famous MS. 
in the Vatican. He spent five months in Rome, but 
failed to attain his desire. He saw the MS. occasion- 
ally, but was not allowed to transcribe any part. 
Nevertheless, he read many passages, and contrived 
to record several important readings, making, we be- 
lieve, an occasional note on his nails. At the 
Augustinian Monastery in Rome, at Florence, 
Modena, Venice, Munich, Basle, Paris, and other 
places he was received most courteously, and had 
every facility afforded him. Nine years more 
elapsed before the first part of the work (the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark) was 
issued. The labour involved had been gigantic, and 
weariness of mind and eyes had retarded its progress 
year by year. But with untiring patience the great 
scholar pursued his task. Another ten years elapsed 
—thirty from the time of the first inception — 
and still it remains uncompleted. At length it 
reached its close, and with it closed its author’s 
working life. He had barely completed the last 
chapters of Revelation when he was struck by para- 
lysis, and the pen literally dropped from his hand. 
He never recovered from the effects of this attack, 
but happily the task was accomplished, and Tregelles’ 
Greek Téstament remains for succeeding ages a 
worthy monument alike of his piety, scholarship, and 
toil. 


PROFESSOR SELWYN OF CAMBRIDGE. 


In 1855, Mr. Selwyn, whose university career in 
early life had been very distinguished, succeeded the 
late Professor Blunt as St. Magaret’s Reader and 
Professor in Thelogy. The correspondent of the 
Times says that— 


“Perhaps no other Professor in the University 
attracted so large an audience. His style of lecturing 
was exceedingly forcible, and distinguished by an 
amount of eloquence which could not fail to impress 
his auditory. Professor Selwyn acted for many years 
as an Examiner in Theology, and took until lately an 
active part in the administration of University affairs. 
In 1866, when out riding on the Madingley-road, he 
was thrown from his horse, and sustained such severe 
oe that for. many months his life was despaired 
of, and it is conjectured that he never fully recovered 
from its effects. However, up to last Michaelmas 
Term he delivered his lectures as usual, but there was 
apparent a lack of his ancient vigour. The late Pro- 
fessor was a very ardent supporter of the Church, 
and, during the agitation prior to the passing of the 
Irish Church Act, took very active steps in opposing 
that measure. He has published numerous works, 
the chief being ‘Critical Notes on the Septuagint.’ 
The professorship is a very valuable one, its income 
being returned in the Report of the University Com- 
mission as exceeding £1,800 a year. It is right to 
mention that Professor Selwyn appropriated £700 a 

ear of his stipend as an accumulating fund for the 
uilding of a Divinity School at Cambridge, an edifice 





much required. The amount of the accumulations is 
now about £10,000.” 

Professor Selwyn was much opposed to the east- |; 
ward position, and wrote last year— 
“‘T cannot but feel that the position which hides 
from the communicants the breaking of the bread, 
the blessing of the cup, and the minister’s own par- 
taking, and makes the words of the office less 
audible, is a departure from the example of our Lord, 
at the Last Supper, and at Emmaus, where ‘ He was 
known of them in the breaking of the bread ;’ makes a 
mystery, where the Church ordains a public witness 
and showing forth of the Lord’s death before the 
people ; and casts doubt on the belief of the Church 

of England expressed in her Reformed office.” 


PROFESSOR M‘CRIE, D.D., LL.D., 

was the son of the well-known biographer of John 
Knox, and partook largely of his father’s tastes and 
historical and evangelical sympathies. The history of 
the Church of Scotland was his chosen field of lite- 
rary labour, and he combined in a very unusual de- 
gree a turn for exact antiquarian research, with 
a power of popular and very attractive writing. 
His ‘‘ Story of the Scottish Church from the Re- 
formation to the Disruption” shows his remarkable 
power of graphic and interesting writing. Besides 
performing for many years the laborious duties of a 
minister in Edinburgh, Dr. M‘Crie was for a con- 
siderable time one of the Professors of Divinity in the 
English Presbyterian College, London. He pub- 
lished a life of his father, a history of Presbyterianism 
in England, and other works. He was one of the 
promoters and editors of the Wodrow Society, which 
was designed for the reproduction of works connected 
with the early history of the Church of Scotland. 
He was also a frequent contributor to theological 
reviews and magazines. He died in his seventy- 
eighth year. 


PROFESSOR EWALD 


spent most of his life as a philosophical professor in 
Gottingen, his native town, but held a theological 
chair for a time at Tibingen, when driven from 
Giéttingen by the high-handed measures of King 
Emest. He had reached his seventy-second year. 
His name is one of the most distinguished in German 
theological literature, and had he been possessed of 
more faith and humility, his services would have 
been of the greatest value. In languages, his genius 
was extraordinary, especially in the Hebrew and 
related Semitic dialects. His mind was original, 
independent, and always opening new paths. An 
arrogant contempt for predecessors and contem- 
poraries showed that his independence ran to a wild 
extreme. While captivated with Hebrew “ideas,” 
he eliminated the supernatural from the Old Testa- 
ment, producing a ‘‘ History of the People of Israel,” 
which showed much historical insight in many ways, 
but great blindness to that which gives to the Old 
Testament its surpassing glory. 
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JANET MASON’S TROUBLES. 


A Storp of Town and Country. 


CHAPTER IV. 


oy Cig ie de © 
had not | 
known 
what to 
do with 
herself 
on the 
firstday 
that she 
spent in 
her 
uncle’s 
house, 
but 
after a 
very 
little 
while, 
w hat- 
ever| 
else she 
might 
have to 
complain of, at any rate she had not any longer | 
to complain of having much idle time upon 
her hands. She was a deft little maid, with 
a light step and useful fingers, and Mrs. 
Mason, who was a stirring woman, soon 
began to find plenty of occupation for her. 
If she could not darn stockings, at any rate 
she could wash up cups and saucers ; she 
could answer the door and run messages ; 
she could do a score of odd jobs in the | 
house or out of it; she could wash the pota- | 
toes, and turn the roasts, and fill the skuttles. | 
“Why, you're beginning to find her quite | 
useful,” Mr. Masop ventured to say to his | 
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/you can always turn him out of the house,” 
| she would often say in a tone of self-congra- 
| tulation, “ but a girl has to be kept at your 


/terms on which she soon got to stand with 


If she would not acknowledge that she was 
of any use, that was not because she wanted 
to be specially unjust to Janet, but because 
she thought all children—or, at any rate, all 
girls—ought to be kept under, and have 
conceit well knocked out of them. Janet 
was not worse than other girls, perhaps, but, 
take them all in all, they were a poor lot, 
and she thanked goodness she had none but 
boys. “For, dear me, if a boy is bothersome, 


apron string, as if she was tied to you.” 
And, indeed, to do her justice, Mrs. Mason 
let her practice agree so thoroughly with her 
theory that she turned Jack and Bill and 
Dick out of doors whenever their condition 
seemed to her motherly eye to require that 
treatment, with a readiness and decision of 
touch that were quite delightful to witness. 

I think, as far as Janet was concerned, the 


her cousins were, more than anything else 
I know, like the terms on which a kitten 
stands with three big dogs who are worrying 
it. When dogs are worrying kittens they 
only mean their worrying for play, perhaps, 
but it is such cruel play that the poor cat 
gets scared almost to death, and loses its wits 
with terror. And so Janet used to get scared, 
and to lose her wits when Jack and Dick 
and Bill chose to amuse themselves in idle 
moments by making fun out of her. 

Of course, she would not have suffered 
half as much as she did if she had not been 
such a timid child. If she could have held 
her own with these rough spirits things 
would have gone quite differently with her ; 


wife rather cheerily one-day. But when he | she might have come in for a good many 
said this Mrs. Mason knitted her brows, and | blows and bruises, but she would have given 
made a reply that caused Janet to hang her | blows as well as taken them; she would 
head with humiliation. | have stood up for herself, and then they 

“Humph! Useful, do you call her?” | would not have trampled on and tyrannized 
said Mrs. Mason. “It will be many a day| over her. But alas, poor little soul, she 
before she earns her salt.” And then she| could not hold her own; she was just like 
turned sharply to Janet, and rebuked her for | the little kitten who, when it is attacked, can 
something she was doing amiss, in a tone | only fly wildly for its life. Was she not fair 
that made the poor little soul shake in her | game, when she was such a frightened, stupid 
shoes. | little thing? There was nothing that the 








But still, though Mrs. Mason was harsh | 
enough to Janet, she was not a bad woman 
altogether ; she would not have starved 
the child, or beaten her, or ill-treated her. 

IV. N.s. 


boys loved better than to make a rush at her, 

and chase her through the lobby and up the 

stairs, till her heart was in her mouth, and 

her legs gave way under her, and they had 
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hunted her into a corner, where she went 
down upon the ground in a little heap. 
Often when they had got her there, they 
used to imprison her, sitting cross-legged in 
a semi-circle before her, and then through 
-this barrier of flesh it was their pleasure to 
force her to make efforts to escape—feeble 
little efforts that succeeded you may fancy 
how rarely. Sometimes, as a cat does with 
a mouse, they would let her escape, or seem 
to escape for a little way, and then would 
spring to their feet and pounce down again 
upon her, with a yell that would make her 
blood run cold. I daresay they never 
thought they were cruel to her; it was only 
their way of anmsing themselves. One must 
get amusement somehow ; and life in Cam- 
den Town is sometimes dull. 

“ Boys, leave the child alone ; if you don’t, 
Pll make it worse for you,” Mr. Mason would 
occasionally shout out,in an angry tone, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth, or turning from 
his newspaper, as some sounds from Janet’s 
voice would meet his ear of more than ordi- 
nary distress ; but when Mr. Mason called 
out a warning of this sort, his three sons, 
I am obliged to confess, paid very little heed 
to him. For Mr. Mason was a heavy man, 


fonder, as his boys had found out a long 
time ago, of uttering threats than of execut- 
ing them. Occasionally, but only very occa- 
sionally indeed, he would rouse himself to 


the effect he produced was great and whole- 
some; but in a general way he conducted 
the education of his sons with words only, 
and not with deeds; and Dick and Jack 
and Bill minded words no more than they 
would have minded if you had blown upon 
them. 

When Dick would come (as he did some- 
times) behind Janet’s chair, and tilt it up, 
and upset her upon the floor, it would have 
|| been a good thing if, instead of looking 
scared, she could have turned upon him, and 
twitched his hair or boxed his ears. When 
Jack would seize one of her feet in his big 
| paws, and force her, by threats of myste- 
| Nous punishment if she refused, to hop 
| round the room upon one leg, it would have 
been well if she. could have laughed in- 
stead of going through this exercise with 
a dook of as much terror on her face as 
if she had been a fly in the grip of a great 
spider: And when Bill, making her shut 
her eyes, would try to introduce strange 
substances into her mouth—raw onions, or 
cayenne pepper, or candle-grease —if she 





ee 


and slow of movement, and was a good deal | 


action, and then his weight of body told, and | 


could have resisted him, or have tried to get 
some of these pernicious articles between his 
own teeth, and so have turned the tables on 
him, not only Dick and Jack, but Bill him- 
self, would have had a far greater respect for 
her than any of them had when she only 
cried, and entreated, and turned sick. 

But alas, she could not do these things ; 


took advantage of her, and badgered and 
worried her continually more and more, 
Would not many another boy, besides these 
| three, have done the same? It was such 
fan to frighten her, and make her do what 
you liked, and make her believe whatever 
you chose to say. These boys used to tell 
all kinds of incredible things to her, pro- 
testing they were all as true as Gospel, till 
Janet, not able to believe, amd@ yet in the 
face of such a solemn assertion not knowing 
how to doubt, would have her whole mind 
in a whirl. 

“T saw three men drowned to-day,” said 





| direction of Janet, who was labourimg hard 
at darning stockings, to indicate that he was 
addressing his information to her, but flinging 
it out at the same time quite lightly and 
airily, in the cheerful way in which one would 
| naturally announce such a fact. 

“Three men drowned!” echoed Janet, in 
a tone of consternation. 

“Yes; tumbled head over heels—one after 
| another--right over London Bridge.” 
“Oh, you didn’t!” cried Janet incredu- 





| lously. 
| “]T didn’t! What do you mean by saying 
|I didn’t? Tell me that again, and I’ll shy 


|something at you,” cried Dick, red with 
| indignation. 

“ But—what did they do it for?” asked 
Janet, hesitating. 

“Do it for? Wanted_jo be drowned, I 
suppose. They'd all got their boots off, and 


in a pocket-handkerchief.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Janet, quite overcome 
by the thoughtful consideration of this act. 

“Qh, they generally do that,” said Dick, 
in an offhand way. There’s no use in taking 
their watches with them, you know.” 

“ N—no, of course not. But—but these 
men weren't really drowned, were they?” 
asked Janet anxiously aftet a moment. 


Drowned as dead as a door nail. 





and swollen as round as a pudding.” 


they left their watches tied up on the bridge | 





she was too timid to do them, and so they | 


Dick carelessly one evening, looking up from | 
his lesson-book, and bobbing his head in the | 


“ Weren’t drowned? Ofcourse they were! | 
Saw them | 


pulled out, and they were purple all over, | 
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horror and anguish. 

“They were three brothers.” 

“ Oh dear!” 

“ Fishmongers.” 

“ All three of them ?” 

“ Yes—down in the Borough. 
shop.” 

“ Do you really ?” 

And then Janet sat staring blankly in 
Dick’s face, who whistled for a minute, while 


I know the 


and at the end of that time threw out a few 
more crumbs of information. 

“They're going to bury them all in one 
coffin.” 


precipitately, naturally astonished at this 
novel arrangement. 


six men buried in.one coffin before now.” 


nature of Dick’s experiences. 

“Well—yes, they were drowned,” said 
Dick slowly, taking a moment or two to con- 
sider the question, and to weigh the relative 
attractiveness in a story of death by drowning 
or by any other means,—say, by fire, or 
poison. “They were drowned. All six of 
| them—at one swoop.” 

“ What a dreadful thing !” exclaimed Janet 
solemnly. 

“ No, it ain’t dreadful. It ain’t a bit worse 
than prussic acid,” said Dick contemptuously. 
“T could tell you lots of things worse.” 

“Oh, but please don’t! I would rather 
not hear them !” 

“Getting chopped up into mince-meat— | 
that’s worse. Half the sausages you eat are 
made up that way. I’ve found thumb and 
finger nails in sausages scores and scores of 
times,” 

“Oh, Dick!” crigg@ Janet in an agony. 

“There’s nothing they don’t put: in. 
| Candle-ends and old shoes, and cats and 
| dogs, and dead people. They all taste right 

| enough when you chop them up with salt and 
‘pepper. I'll ask mother to have sausages 
| for dinner to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Dick, please don't !” 

“What's the use of saying ‘ don’t’ when I 
tell you that I will? You want a hiding,” 
_ said Dick threateningly. 
| “No, no, Dick!” and the child began to 
shiver. 
| “I daresay you’ve not had any running 
about all day.” 
| “Ves, Ihave! Qh, indeed I have!” 








“Oh!” cried Janet again, with a face of | 


he arranged the continuation of his story, | 


“ What do they do that for?” asked Janet | 


“Comes cheap. I’veseen—why, I’ve seen | 


“ And—and were they all drowned too ?” | 
asked Janet, quite aghast at the peculiar 


“Then you want a little more.” 
|  No—please, Dick !” 
| But Dick’s nature was not of that weak 
| kind that is influenced by a few foolish tears 
| or prayers. 
“Whoop! Hist! H—s—s—h !” he cried, 

| | and bolted from his seat, and then away like 

| the wind went poor little Janet, and scudded 
| up-stairs and down-stairs, and doubled like a 
j hare, till she was bro ught to bay at last, 
| breathless awd panting. 

Could she ever get used to this rough 
| play ? 
in it instead of only torture? She used to 
lie in her little bed often sobbing with pain 
and terror. She used to lie thinking of the 
days that were gone—yearning for the love 
that she had lest—for the face that she 
| should never see again. 

You know when we are very young it 
always is so difficult to look before us. We 
feel the trouble of to-day, and we camnot look 
beyond it, nor believe that to-morrow God 


| will perhaps bring back the sunshine. We 


cannot believe that the thing which is will | 
In after life all that | 


/not remain for ever. 
becomes different. We know then that one 
thing is sure if a thousand things are doubtful, 
and that that one sure thing is that all about 
usin this world will change—both the evil and 


the good—both our sorrow and our gladness. | 
I wish that, when she used to le with her | 


poor little heart aching, some one could have 
told Janet that these troubles from which she 
suffered now would not last all through her 
life,—that if she could bear them for a time 
they would cease to seem so very hard, or 
that presently they might even pass away. 
| But she had nobody to tell her this, or to 
| give any hope or consolation to her. 





tumultuous household, in which 


heavier and heavier as the slow days passed. 
Where could she look for any. comfort? She 


taught her, but it did not seem any longer to 


felt as if every one had deserted her—God, 

and her father, and the friends she had had 

through the happy years that were gone. 
CHAPTER V. 


“You come here and play naughts and 
crosses with me,” 


lessons. 





Could she ever get to find pleasure | 


She | 
had been thrown into the midst of this noisy, 

no one | 
| wanted her, where she was only an intruder | 
jand a burden, and her lot seemed to get | 


used to say her prayers, as her father had | 


the sore little heart as if God heard her. ‘She | 


said Jack to Janet one | 
night when he had finished learning his | 


It was not often that Jack or.any of the | 
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boys condescended to ask Janet to play with 
them ; but sometimes our necessities force us 
to do things at which our dignity has to wink, 
and Jack wanted a game, and had nobody to 
play with—Dick and Bill being hard at work 
still on an unusually tough piece of geo- 
graphy, and not likely to be finished with it 
in ahurry. So, not knowing what else to do, 
Jack issued his orders to Janet in a lordly 
way. ‘ Youcome here and play naughts and 
crosses with me,” he said. Upon which 
Janet came meekly, and Jack scored his 
slate, and they began to play. 

They played one game, and Janet lost; 
and, this being naturally agreeable to Jack’s 
feelings, Jack at the game’s end nodded his 
head, and proposed another. 

“I’m afraid I’m not very good at playing,” 
said Janet modestly. 

“No, you ain't,” replied Jack frankly ; 
“but I suppose you can learn to do bétter.” 

And so they played their second game, 
and Janet was beaten again. 

“Well, I say, you’re not much hand at 
it!” exclaimed Jack contemptuously, after 
this second defeat. “It’s no fun playing 
with you; you never see what you ought 
to do.” 

“No, I’m very stupid,” said Janet depre- 
catingly; “but I never have been used to 


| play at games. I never had anybody to,play 


with, you know. What I used to do most 
was drawing pictures.” 

“H’m, I don’t know much about doing 
that,” said Jack. 

“ It’s very nice,” said Janet. 

“Why, what used you to draw?” asked 
Jack. 

“Oh, anything. Houses sometimes, and 
people, and all sorts of things. Wouldn’t you 
try? You might draw Dick.” 

“Oh, what a lark!” cried Jack. And, 


, quite fired with enthusiasm at this sugges- 


tion, he cleaned his slate with the sleeve of 
his jacket, and forthwith set to work. 

* Do you think that’ll do?” he said, be- 
ginning with a bold hand, and tracing some- 
thing on the slate that Janet looked at with 
respect, but with respect mingled with uncer- 


tainty. 
“Is it—is it Dick’s head?” asked Janet 
hesitatingly. 


“ Dick’s head!” 
unspeakable scorn. “It’s the table.” 

“Oh!” And Janet felt quite abashed. 
“Oh yes, of course!” she said apologetically. 

“‘ How could I make Dick’s head that size? 
What a gaby you are! Now we have to put 
in the legs. H’m,—does that look right?” 


2 


Jack gave her a look of 





“ Ye—es, pretty right,” said Janet rather 
dubiously. 

“ There seems something a little queer.. I 
don’t know why it should look as if it was 
standing up in the air.” 

“Do you think, if we made it a little 
rounder———?” suggested Janet. “ You might 
draw it from the bottom of one of those little 
jars.” 

“Not a bad idea.” So Jack got down a 
small jar from the mantelpiece, and set it on 
his slate, and drew a perfect round ; but, very 
singularly, the rounder Jack drew the table 
the worse it looked. 

“It’s very odd,” said Jack, getting quite 
confounded. 

“Why, you’ve got the legs wrong,” ex- 
claimed Bill contemptuously, coming up to 
assist the others with the light of his superior 
knowledge, and deciding where the fault lay 
in a moment. “What a pair of geese you 
are! Look how this leg comes down in the 
middle, and how those two go up.” 

“So they do,” exclaimed Janet, humbly. 
“Dear me, I wonder we didn’t think of 
that.” 

So, quite relieved, they at once began to 
set the legs right. They drew a straight line 
to represent the floor, and then they brought 
down the three legs upon this line (it was an 
old-fashioned table, with three legs to it, and 
not a stem in the middle); but the result, 
strangely, was that the drawing looked odder 
than ever. 

“ What in the world’s the matter with it?” 
cried Jack. 

“It’s more than I know,” said Bill; and 
Janet sat staring at the curious object on the 
slate, and felt quite bewildered. 

“Tt looks just like those targets people 
shoot at; doesn’t it?” she said. 

“Well, tables are just like targets,” said 
Jack boldly, trying to make the best of a 
bad business, “ only they don’t stand up on 
end. Oh, I daresay it’s’ right enough. Any 
way, I'll go on and do Dick. I wonder if I 
ought to draw the chair first ?” 

“ T think I would.” 

So, then, Jack drew the chair; and, as he 
drew a side view of it, it was quite a relief 
after a minute to find that it seemed to stand 
quite comfortably and securely on the floor. 

“ Come, now, this is something like!” he 
exclaimed, with his spirits rising rapidly at 
this unexpected success. “ It’s the queerest 
thing, though, why it should look right and 
the table wrong !” 

“I’m sure it’s the legs,” said Bill, still 
harping on that one idea. 
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“What’s the use of you going on saying 
it’s the legs? Haven’t we made the legs all 
right ? What do you want more ?” exclaimed 
Jack, with rising indignation. 

Bill responded, a little lamely perhaps, that 
he did not want anything more, and went 
back to his books whistling contemptuously ; 
and then Jack buckled -himself with vigour 
to his great work. 

“ Now, I say, Dick, just sit still,” he said. 

“ Oh, all right !” answered Dick. 

“Tf you'd put your hands down from your 
head——” 

“Oh, bother!” exclaimed Dick; but he 
did what he was asked, and stowed his hands 
away in his pockets. 

“Now, then,” said Jack; and there was 
silence in the room for the space of some 
seconds, 

“ That’s not bad; is it?” said Jack, com- 
placently, at the end of that time. 

“N—no, I think not,” replied Janet, but 
perhaps with a little want of fervour in her 
tone. 

‘““He’s rather too far off from the table; 
but, you see, if I was to bring him nearer, I 
don’t know what would become of his legs. 
One must leave room for them.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. He looks a little 
odd, doesn’t he, without any arms ?” 

“Hm, do you think he does? You see 
that’s the way he’s sitting. When he’s got 
his hands in his pockets his arms don’t show. 
But I could alter that, of course. Just put 
one of your hands on the table, Dick. There, 
that’s better ; isn’t it? It’s a little too long, 
perhaps.” 

. “It zs very long,” said Janet, rather more 
fervently than courtesy required. 

“Look here, we'll put a ruler in his hand, 
and make him be tapping the table with it. 
That’s capital ; ain’t it? He looks all right 
now. If it wasn’t for thetable— But it’s the 
rummest table ever I saw. I say, I think 
I'll take to drawing; it’s capital fun. One 
would soon get to do it pretty well, I fancy.” 

“T’ve always been so very fond of it,” said 
Janet with a sigh. “TI had a little paint-box 
at home, and I used to be so fond of making 
drawings, and colouring them. Lizzie didn’t 
pack up my paint-box when I came here. I 
wish she had.” 

“Lizzie was an old thief. I’d wring her 
neck if I’d got a hold of her,” said Jack, with 
virtuous indignation. 

“Oh, she only forgot it. I’m sure she 
would have packed it if she had thought. It 
was such a dear little box, with twelve paints, 
and a palette, and brushes in it.” 





“You were a ninny not to look after 
it yourself.” 

“Yes, I am afraid I was,” said Janet 
meekly. 

“ How much do you think it cost ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know.” 

“ A shilling ?” 

“T’m afraid it must have been more than 
that.” 

“T’ve got tenpence. 
pence too——” 

“ But I haven't.” 

“ Well, you may though. You can never 
tell. Perhaps somebody ’ll come to see you, 
and give you something.” 

“ Oh, I’m afraid not.” 

“If they should, and you get a shilling, 
I’d give sixpence. Now, if you get it, don’t 
you go and be buying anything else. Do you 
hear? If you do, I'll flabbergast you.” 

What the exact nature was of the punish- 
ment shadowed forth by this mysterious threat 
Janet did not know, but the sound of it made 
her flesh creep, and of course she hastened 
to assure Jack that her money, whenever she 
might obtain any, should be placed entirely 
at his disposal. For as to opposing Jack in 
any designs that he might have of appro- 
priating her property, or opposing Dick or 
Bill, or anybody, the bare thought of that 
proceeding never entered gentle little Janet’s 
mind, She had no money, but of course, if 
she should get any, she knew that Jack or 
somebody else would take it from her. Her 
cousins had already taken almost everything 
from her that she counted specially her own. 
She had possessed a little workbox, and Dick 
had stamped upon it one day, and broken in 
the lid of it; she had had a pair of scissors 
and a fruit-knife, and the fruit-knife had some- 
how found its way into Bill’s pocket, and the 
scissors had been wrenched in two by Jack’s 
delicate fingers ; she had had a little bundle 
of story-books and a Bible, and her cousins, 
no doubt in their eager thirst after know- 
ledge, had torn her story-books leaf from 
leaf, and the only thing they had not taken 
had been the little Bible which her father 
had given her. They had respected that 
enough to leave it untouched. 

During most of the day, while the boys 
were away at school, Janet was kept busy 
enough. She had certainly never been half 
as busy before in all her little life. No 
sooner had she eaten her breakfast than she 
had to be up and doing. 

“ Now, child, don’t sit there as if you 
were asleep,” Mrs. Mason would say to her 
sharply. “Begin to your washing up, and 


If you’d got ten- 
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have your wits about you.” And then Janet 
would tie on her working apron—a big apron 
that she had made for herself under her 
aunt’s directions—and would mount a little 
wooden stool and wash away at cups and 
saucers with a grave anxious face that it was 
half pretty to see and half sad. For washing 
up cups and saucers is pleasant work enough 
when you can do it with an easy mind, but 
when you have a sharp tongue at your back to 
reproach you if you knock two plates together, 
or a sharp hand to box your ears if in some 
unhappy moment a teacup slips between your 
fingers, then the pleasure of the business 
becomes diminished a good deal, and you 
do your washing-up not without quaking for 
the consequences. 

Janet was always glad when she had got 
her little piles of crockery safely stowed away 
in the cupboard, It was far less nervous 
work to sweep up the kitchen floor than to 
wash cups and plates ; and when the breakfast 
things were disposed of Janet would get her 
broom and sweep away with almost a light 
heart, She liked to sweep, and she liked 
pretty well to make beds, and sometimes, but 
not always, she liked to run messages. She 
used to run a great many messages, for Mrs. 
Mason was a woman who set her face against 
tradesmen coming to the door. She had a 
poor opinion of any housekeeper who gave 
her orders through a shopman’s boy. She 
liked to go out and do her own marketing 
with her basket on her arm and her money 
in her pocket, or, if she could not conveniently 
go and do it herself, then, as the next best 
thing, she chose to send Janet. Janet could 
not indeed be trusted to choose a leg of mut- 
ton, but she could get the potatoes at the 
grocer’s and bring them home; she could 
fetch bread from the baker’s ; she could buy 
tea and sugar, and carrots and turnips, She 
presently got quite used to trotting backwards 
and forwards to, the shops, and on the whole 
she rather liked doing it, for her aunt’s house 
was dull, and out-of-doors there was always 
something to see; and though Janet never 
dared to linger on her errands, not even 
though on her way she might have to pass a 
Punch-and-Judy or a Happy Family, still 
only to get out for a few minutes and to 
know that her aunt’s shrill voice could not 
reach her, was a sort of comfort and refresh- 
ment to the child. 

But yet, though she was so glad to get 
away from her aunt, there were worse women 
than Mrs. Mason. She was only very hard 
and sharp tempered; she was not wicked; 
she worked very hard ; she spent her whole 








life in doing what she thought it was right for 
her to do—in washing and scrubbing, and 
mending and making, and scolding everybody 
right and left. She got through a great deal 
of scolding; but then when you have a hus- 
band who is rather fat and slow, and too fond 
of his pipe, and three great growing boys who 
never lose a chance of getting into mischief, 
and pretty near bring the house down about 
your ears, I dare say you fall to. scolding 
quite naturally, and come to look upon it in 
your hard circumstances as the only rational 
thing todo. Who can tell what would have 
become of Jack and Dick and Bill if their 
mother had not boxed their ears and told 
them what nuisances they were a dozen times 
a day? Why, they night have grown up 
thinking that it was nothing but a pleasure to 
everybody to be near them. And as for 
their father, if his wife had not scolded him 
for smoking three pipes a day, he might if 
he had been left to himself have smoked six. 


CHAPTER VI. 


How hot and heavy the sunshine used to 
feel to Janet as it poured in at the uncurtained 
windows all through the long summer days! 
No fresh sweet breeze seemed ever to come 
into that dull narrow street ; no sweet familiar 
country sounds ever reached the child’s ear. 
Instead of the songs of birds in the tree- 
branches, instead of the soft. lowing of the 
cows in their meadows, she only heard now 
the rattling of carts over the stony streets, 
the shouting of costermongers’ boys,, the 
voices of rough children at play; instead of 
looking out on grass and trees and flowers, 
she had nothing to look out on but the oppo- 
site unbroken line of dull brick houses. 

Ah, if she could go home once more, and 
see the little house again where she had lived, 
and play again in the sweet quiet fields, and 
hear the birds sing as they had been used to 
sing before her father died, in those happy 
summer days! Such a longing to return toit 
all used to come at times to Janet that now 
and then she would even try to talk about 
those dear old times to Dick or Jack or Bill. 
“Oh, I wish I could take you to see our 
house !” she would sometimes say. ‘It was 
such a dear little house. You can’t think 
how pretty it used to be.” 

“‘T wonder what you would think of our 
village, Dick, if you were there?” she said 
one day. 7 

It was a hot August afternoon, and Dick, 
extended on the floor, was lying kicking his 
heels in the coolest place that he could find. 
“H’m—I dare say it's a rum place,” he 
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replied. “A beggarly old place, father calls 
it ; but if it’s cooler there than here, I’d be off 
to it, if I could, like a shot.” 

“Tt is never so hot there as here,” said 
Janet eagerly. ‘There is a little river, you 
know ; and always down at the river there is 
a breeze; and there are woods with great 
trees in them, and you can lie under the trees 
and be so cool. 
There are such lovely things there. Such 
flowers! Think of having roses growing all | 
round the windows! And squirrels! You | 
would like to see squirrels, wouldn’t you ?” | 
said the child coaxingly, trying so, in her 
longing to arouse Dick’s interest in what she 
was talking of, to think of the sort of things 
in that sweet home of hers that he would be 
likely to care about. ‘‘ You would never get 
tired of watching the squirrels, Dick.” 

But Dick began to whistle a tune, and 
would not get interested about the squirrels. 
He was not an imaginative boy; he did not 
care to try and picture those delights that 
were beyond his knowledge and his reach. 
He began to whistle, and then, when he had 
done whistling— 

“T wish I'd a pocketfal of oranges,” he 
said, “ Wouldn’t I go intothem if I had!” 
And the attractions of these oranges whose 
charms were familiar to him quite outweighed 
poor Janet’s squirrels. im her tree-tops. 

On one of these het August days Janet’s 
birthday came. She had said a week or two 
before to Jack, who had been having a birth- 
day of his own, “ Yoware just‘five years older 
than me. You are thirteen to-day, and I 
shall be eight on the 14th of August ;” but 
neither Jack nor anybody else remembered 


that when the day came. So it passed witb- | 


out notice from amy one. 

There were no lessons for Janet during 
these months ; 
anything, or cared about teaching her. Her 
uncle, indeed, soon after she went to live 
with him, had said something about sending 
her to school. 

“T suppose we shall have to do it,” he 
had said to his wife, “though it’s very hard 
upon us.” 

But Mrs. Mason had answered quickly— 

“T don’t see why we need bother our 
heads about it. She can read and write, and 
I don’t know what she wants with any more 
learning than that.” 

“ Well, she may wait a little bit, perhaps, 
at any rate,” replied Mr. Mason ; and then 
nothing more was said, and of course Janet 
did not go to school. She was useful in the 
house, and it was a great deal better, Mrs. 


Oh, you would like it, Dick! | 


nobody had time to teach her. 





| 





Mason thought, to be making beds and dust- 
ing rooms than to be taking money that you 


had no right to out of other people’s pockets | 
| that you might learn history and geography, | 


and half-a-dozen other things that would 
never help you to earn your bread. Mrs. 
Mason had not learned much history herself 


| in her youth, and had never felt the want of 


it, and she naturally argued that what had 
been no loss to her would be no loss to 
| Janet. Let boys go to school, for a good 
| education helps to start hem in the world ; 

| but what need a girl want to know except to 
read and write, and add up a line of figures ? 

Janet could read fairly well, and often still 
in spare moments she would try to solace 
herself with poring over the torn pages of her 
old familiar story-books. How well she 
knew each little tale! How many a recol- 
lection they brought back to her! There 
were some rough little woodcuts to them that 
she and her father had coloured ; on the fly- 
leaf of one ragged volume there'was a picture 
that they had made together. How well she 
recollected the day when they had done it,—a 
cold white winter day, with the snow upon 
the ground. She had sat beside him at his 
table, and he had drawn it with his arm 
about her. Ft was a picture of the little 
church she knew so well, with the snow upon 
itsroof, and on the graves im the ehurchyard. 
Perhaps as he drew it he had mown that be- 
fore another year had gone the smow would 
be lying upon Ar grave as it lay on those 
thers there; but Janet at Meast had not 
known ‘that The sun was shaming out of 
doors on ithe white ground, “Oh, how 
pretty it is! I wish the snow would come 
ever so’much oftener tham at does. Papa, 
don’t you like it ?” the ehild had said. 

Had they all passed away for ever—those 
dear, calm, happy days? would sit 
sometimes dreaming over her torn books, till 
im the midst of her dreaming her aunt's sharp 
voice weuld come, and make her start up 
with a guilty feeling. Ome day when she was 
reading to herself, Jack, in the innocent play- 
fulness of his nature, came up on tiptoe be- 
hind her, armed with the tongs, and, making 
a rapid plunge with that powerful weapon, 


seized on the volume as it lay on Janet's lap, |} 


and securing it firmly between the two prongs, 

lifted it up in the air high above her headi. 
“Oh!” cried Janet piteously, and sprang 

to her feet. ‘Jack, don’t! Please don’t!” 


But at this appeal Jack only retreated, and |} ° 


danced a dance of triumph upon the hearth. 
“Make a bonfire of it,” said Bill, who was 
present too. 
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“Oh,no! Oh, you won't! 
cried Janet, bursting into tears. 

«See if I won’t then! Hold her back, Bill ; 
pinion her ; that’s right. Now then, one— 
two—three!” And as Jack said “ three!” 
down he dropped the poor little volume 
amongst the red coals. 

She was such a quiet little thing at most 
times ; perhaps neither of the boys was quite 


Oh, Jack !” 


prepared for the scream of agony she gave as 
she saw the book she loved drop down into 
the flames. Bill was standing behind her, 
pinioning her, as he had been ordered to do, 
and Bill was so startled by her cry that he 
let her escape from his hold from pure amaze- 
ment ; and in another instant Jack too was 
utterly confounded, for before he could believe 





his senses a great blow struck his big ears 














that very nearly upset his balance, and then 
‘the next moment Janet had caught her 
' chi 


hearts\ to be touched by anything. 
clasped her blackened book in her arms, and 
wrapped ‘her pinafore round it to extinguish 
the burning, and sobbed as if her heart would 








ed and half-burnt book out of the | 
flamjes, with a bitter pitiful sob that might | 
have\gone to the boys’ hearts if they had had | 
She | 














Page 652. 


break. The boys looked at one another, and 
then turned away with rather sheepish faces. 

“I’m sure it’s hardly a bit worse than it 
was before,” Jack said contemptuously after a 
moment or two, looking -back over his 
| shoulder. ‘It’s been all in pieces for ever so 
| long. You needn’t make such a fuss over it.” 
| But Janet returned no answer. She sat 
| down presently at the window, and leant her 
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head on the sill, and laid the book against 
her cheek, as if it had been some poor 
wounded thing. If they had tried to kill a 
living creature that she loved, would she not 
have felt just as she felt then ? Jack went to 
his lessons, and sat over them whistling with 
rather a perplexed mind. His ear was 
tingling yet with the blow that Janet had 
given him, but to do him justice he did not 
bear her any malice for her blow. Perhaps 
the vigour with which she had bestowed it on 
him had, on the contrary, inspired him with a 
touch of respect for her. For, you see, these 
rough boys had got into the habit of thinking 
her such a poor-spirited thing that she would 
bear anything from them, and they trampled 
upon her to a large extent, just because they 
believed that she was too timid and cowardly 
to stand up for herself. But now, at last, she 
had stood up for herself, and Jack, as he 
buckled himself to his arithmetic, felt some- 
thing almost like regret that he had tried to 
teaze her so. He had not wanted to hurt 
her; he had only wanted a bit of fun. How 
could he have supposed that she would care 
so much about a stupid old book ? 

In the course of that evening, some hours 
after the burning had taken place, he pre- 
sented her with a piece of lollypop as a 
peace-offering. She had long left off crying 
by that time ; she had carried her book up- 
stairs and hidden it amongst her clothes, and 
she was sitting in the kitchen hemming 
dusters for her aunt. 

Jack sauntered to her side, and took a very 
moist packet from his trousers’ pocket. 

“You may have a bit of that, if you like,” 
he said, untwisting the paper, and displaying 
a brown glutinous stick, in that uncomfort- 
able state of dissolution which some sorts of 
sweetstuff always fall into in summer. 

“Oh! thank you,” answered Janet hesitat- 
ingly, looking at the offered gift with mingled 
feelings. 

“It’s too sticky to break. You'd better 
bite a bit off,” said Jack. 

So then Janet advanced her mouth, and 
Jack with great solemnity held the stick out 
to her, and she bit. But her teeth stuck in 
the substance, and it being very limp indeed, 
and the reverse of brittle, Jack had to work 
it up and down before they could get the bit 
she desired to eat parted from the rest. 

“Tt gets soft in this weather,” said Jack 
apologetically, “ but it’s coming now. There ; 
that’s it. You'll have to lick your lips, 
though.” For in wrestling over the business 
of separation, no small amount of treacly 
matter had got daubed over Janet’s mouth. 








“Oh yes,” said Janet, trying to extricate 
her teeth. 

“It’s good, ain’t it?” inquired Jack. 

“Yes, very good.” 

“They always have good lollypops at 
Chubbins’s. I'll show you the shop some 
day, and then when you get a penny you can 
buy some.” 

“Thank you,” said Janet, not at all seeing 
her way to avail herself of this opportunity, 
but grateful, nevertheless, for the information. 

And then Jack nodded, and, returning the 
moist parcel to his pocket, went back again 
to his lessons, and, to tell the truth and give 
him his due, felt rather more comfortable 
than he had done before. For, if he had 
been a little unkind to Janet, had he not 
done his best now to make it up handsomely 
to her? “She didn’t take much,” thought 
Jack to himself, with some natural congratu- 
lation, and then for a moment the question 
presented itself to him whether a high sense 
of courtesy might not demand that he should 
offer a second bite to her; but after little con- 
sideration he rejected this suggestion as alto- 
gether absurd and quixotic. “She’d have taken 
more if she’d wanted it,” he said to himself; 
and this was so reasonable a view of the 
matter that he dismissed it from his thoughts, 
and ate the rest of his lollypop as those do 
who have:an easy mind. 

Perhaps of the three boys Janet liked her 
cousin Jack the best. She was the least 
afraid of Jack. Rough as he was, and selfish 
as he was, yet sometimes he took her part 
when the others were vexing her, and once 
or twice he even gave a blow or’took a blow 
for her. One night he threw an ink-bottle at 
Bill’s head when Bill was teasing her in the 
peculiarly irritating way in which Bill loved 
to tease. - The child’ was laboriously darning 
stockings, and Bill, with a pair of scissors in 
his hand, was standing behind her back, 
snipping her cotton in two, over and over 
again, whenever she had got a needleful of it 
drawn through the hole that she was mending. 
She had moved from one seat to another to 
try and escape from him, but he had followed 
her wherever she went: she had tried to slip 
from the room, but he had leapt forward and 
stood against the door, clipping the air with 
his scissors, and making grimaces in her 
face; and at last, when for about the twentieth 
time he had triumphantly cut her thread, she 
had burst into tears of helpless vexation. 
She had all these stockings to mend before 
she went to bed, and how could she do them ? 
how could she get through her work unless 
somebody would speak to Bill? 
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“Oh, baby !” shouted Bill, as soon as he saw | 
her tears, and he immediately began himself 
to sob, and to stuff his knuckles into his eyes. 

“*T say, Bill, you let her alone,” cried Jack | 
at this stage of the business. 

Jack, naturally unwilling to interfere with | 
his brother’s sports, had hitherto taken no 
notice of Janet’s distress ; but he lifted up his | 
_ head now, and uttered this admonition in 
rather a belligerent voice. 

“‘ Let her alone yourself,” replied Bill defi- | 
antly. 

“TI ain’t touching her,” 
indignation. 

“T don’t interfere with you,” said Bill. 
And then snip went the scissors again, and | 
im two again went Janet’s thread. 

“Oh, it's too bad! Oh, how can you?” | 
cried poor helpless Janet, and burst into 
fresh tears as Bill broke into a great laugh. 

“ Now, stop that !” shouted Jack, savagely. 
“ You’ve been going on long enough.” 

“Tl go on as long as I like,” retorted Bill, 
and put out his tongue in the direction of his 
brother,—not, I am afraid, in sign of re-| 
spect. 

“You will, will you?” said Jack; and 
then—tHere was a small stone ink-bottle 
standing om the table, and Jack seized it and 
hurled it at Bill’s head, Bill ducked, but 
the missile struck him on the crown of his 
head, the ink poured over his face, and Bill 
howled. | 

“Oh Jack!” cried frightened Janet, and | 
jumped up, and let all the stockings fall upon | 
the ground. 

“TJ don’t care,” said Jack with affected in- | 
difference, and propped his elbows on the | 
table, and appeared to be deep in his lessons; | 
but, in spite of his look of abstraction, I | 
suspect his heart began to beat rather vod 
as he heard his mother’s voice upon the 
stairs. 

“What mischief in the world are you up 
to now? Which of you has been spilling the 
ink? Jack, is it you?” cried Mrs. Mason, 
and, as she asked her question, without wait- | 
ing for a reply to it, she smote Jack on the | 
side of his head ; for Mrs. Mason was fond of | 
rapid punishments, and a little wholesome | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
' 


said Jack, with 


boxing of the ears, even before a fault was | Janet said one day hesitatingly to Jack, | 


proved, never to her thinking did any harm, | 
but often very much the reverse. 

* Yes—he threw the ink-bottle at me,” | 
howled Bill, holding up his ink-stained face. 

“ Jack!” cried Mrs. Mason in a terrible 
voice, and the next instant a series of blows 
began to fall thick as hail on Jack’s devoted | 
head. 





| bottom of it all, I've no doubt,” 
| “Where are the stockings that you’ve mended? 
| What—you haven’t mended any? 





*‘T’'ll teach you to throw ink-bottles! Tl 
ink-bottle you!” cried Mrs. Mason, crimson 


| in the face, 


** I’ve got all the ink in my eyes!” whined 
Bill. 

¥ Then go to the pump and get it out 
| again,” answered his mother sharply. ‘‘ What 
/were you doing to make him throw the ink- 
‘bottle at you? If your brother was in the 
wrong, do you think that makes you right ?” 
And, loving to be impartial in the justice 
that she distributed, Mrs. Mason advanced 
to her youngest son, ’and cuffed him on both 
| sides of his head. 

Jack had received his punishment in 
silence, but Bill when he was boxed roared, 
and went roaring from the room; and then 
Mrs. Mason, with her spirit up and her hand 
well in, turned round to Janet. 

“ And what are you doing? You're at the 
she said. 


You've 
just been idling and quarrelling? Take that, 
then, for your idling.” And if Mrs. Mason 


| boxed Janet’s ears less sharply than she had 


boxed Jack’s and Bill’s, at any rate the child 
got a blow that made her cheeks tingle for 
half an hour afterwards. 

You see Mrs. Mason's system of education 
was a very simple one, She was a woman 
with much work and many cares upon her 
shoulders ; was it not natural that she should 
not be fond of wasting time when her children 
took to quarrelling in trying to find out which 


| amongst them was most in the wrong? Was 


it not so much easier to punish them alike 
all round? “ Why, if I was to try to get to 
the bottom of it every time they took to 
fighting with one another, I’d be worn toa 
thread-paper,” she would often say; and I 
am afraid there is little doubt that she would, 

“for three boys who did more in the way of 
| quarrelling with one another than Dick and 
Jack and Bill you scarcely could have found 
|in a long summer’s day. No two of them 
were ever together for ten minutes but they | 
, began to spar, or to tease one another, or to 


fight. 


“IT should think you must get tired of it,” 


| having considered the matter a great deal in | 
| her grave little mind, without having reached | 
any satisfactory conclusion concerning the | 
advantages of it. 

“ Get tired of it?” repeated Jack, opening | 


his eyes, and not in the least knowing what | l 


she meant. 
“ Yes—don’t you ?” 
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“TI don’t know what in the world you're 
talking of,” said Jack. 

“TI mean, you—you're always fighting 
together.” 

“Well?” inquired Jack, not seeing how 
any rational person could object to such a 
natural occupation. 

“ But it seems so odd.” 

“ Odd to fight? I think it would seem 
much odder not to fight. Yow can’t know, 
of course,” said Jack, in a tone of supreme 
contempt : “you're only a girl; but they’d 
be rum boys, I think, who didn’t do it.” 

“ But you do it so much,” Janet ventured 
to suggest. 

“We don’t do it a bit more than we need,” 
said Jack. ‘You should see the boys at 
school. Then you might talk! But you’re 
suchababy. If anybody looks at you you're 
I wouldn’t be a girl for 
something!” cried Jack with unction, and 
with a beautiful. frankness, and he gave Janet 
such a look of scorn that she felt quite 
abashed and hung her head. 

After that day when Jack threw the ink- 
bottle at Bill’s head, Janet sometimes in her 
troubles, when the others were rough to her, 
or were teasing her, would turn to Jack ; she 
would feel a certain faint sense of protection 
in being near him. She was very affectionate, 
and she had so little here to care for that 
there were moments when she almost felt as 
if she liked him. She said to him one day— 

“T wish you had come to see us once, 
Jack, while papa was alive. I think it would 
have been so nice. I do think you would 
have liked it.” 

She was sitting when she made this speech 


looking at Jack as he cut out a boat from a 


bit of wood. 

“ H’m—I don’t know. Perhaps I should,” 
replied Jack condescendingly. 

“It was so pretty. And you would have 
liked papa.” 

“ Oh, well, I’m not so sure of that. Tar- 
sons are queer coves. They’re not much in 
my line,” said Jack cautiously. 

“Qh, but he was so kind. Nobody could 
have helped liking him.” 

“Tt’s best to be on the safe side,” said 
Jack, with a knowing wink. I daresay he 
was all right, but it’s a chance if we'd 
have pulled together. Besides, there would 
have been such a lot of church-going, you 
know.” 

“You needn’t have gone to church more 
than once if you hadn’t liked it,” said Janet 
meekly. ‘“ But of course it’s no use talking 
of it all now. Only nobody knows how nice 





it was.” And then the poor little voice 
shook, and the tears rose up to the child’s 
eyes. 

“ Well, I daresay it did seem queer at first 
when it was all up, and you had to come 
here. I don’t know that I should have liked 
it myself,” said Jack; “that’s to say, not for 
a bit. But I shouldn’t think youd like to go 
back to the country now.” 

“What! not like to go back?” cried 
Janet, with her face flushing, and her grey 
eyes opening wide, 

“No; you'd find it ever so stupid.” 

“Oh, Jack!” 

“Why, what would you do if you were 
there this minute?” 

“What should I do?” She paused to 
think for a moment or two. It was the 


afternoon of a September day—a warm day’ 


with a deep blue sky. ‘“ Perhaps I might be 
in a wood gathering nuts, or I might have 
gone to see them milk the cows at the 
Rectory, or perhaps Mrs. Jessop might have 
lent me her little pony, as she sometimes 
did, and I should be having a ride—oh, 
Jack, such a lovely ride across the fields. I 
know exactly where I would go. I would go 
past the church and over the meadows, and 
on and on till I came to the great pine wood. 
And then I would let my pony loose fora 
little (he was so quiet he never used to run 
away), and perhaps I would go blackberry 
gathering over the common. Perhaps I 
should have taken a basket with me, and I 
would bring it back all full of blackberries.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder that it might 
be rather jolly,” said Jack, thoughtfully, with 
a mind open to conviction. “I'd like the 
riding, and the blackberry getting, and all 
that. I'd like to go bird-nesting too ; that’s 
fun.” 


“Y—es, I suppose it is,” said Janet, | 


faintly. 

“I went bird-nesting out at Mendon one 
day last year,” said Jack; and then he pro- 
ceeded with much unction to give Janet a 
minute and lively account of this expedition ; 
and poor little Janet listened, and had zor 
the courage to speak out the thoughts about 
it that were in her mind. For, of course, to 
her—loving, as she did, every little feathered 


creature that sang—this amusement of Jack’s | 


seemed a sorrowful and cruel thing. 
“IT never took any birds out of their nests ; 


I—I never cared to do it,” she just said | 


timidly once. ‘I like so much better to 
have them in the trees.” 

“Oh, bother the trees,” exclaimed Jack, 
contemptuously, “What I'd like to do best 
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would be to snare them. I shouldn’t mind 
being a bird-catcher for a bit. I could make 
such a lot of money that way, Think of 
coming in with a whole sackful of birds !” 

“But surely nobody puts birds in a sack?” 
cried Janet in a tone of horror. 

“Don’t they though! What else could 
you do with them when you catch such a lot ? 
They stuff them in, one after another.” 

“ Oh, Jack !” 

“It’s a fact. You ask anybody. 
that’s the fun of the thing.” 

“ But they must get suffocated ?” 

“So they do—some of them. You've got 
to’take your chance of that. There’s sure to 
be more alive than dead. What you do is to 
catch a bag full of them, and then the man 
at the shop gives you so much for the lot, 
and you tumble them all out into a cage.” 

“ Oh, poor little things !” 

“Well, I must say it’s pretty hard fines 
for them, but that’s their look-out. There’s 
an awful scrimmage sometimes when they 
get into the cage. You can fancy it—can’t 
you? Just think—two or three score of 
birds put into a cage not that size. And 
then—when they get their food ! Why, 
they fight so, and they’re jammed so close 
that sometimes—sometimes after a night of 
it—there’s nine-tenths of them dead. But 
that’s bad management,” said Jack, severely. 
“« J say, if it’s worth your while to buy birds, 
it’s worth your while to keep them alive.” 


Why, 





“But Jack,” said Janet, with the saddest 
face, “I think you're trying to deceive me. 
Do you really mean that people are so dread- 
fully cruel to the poor little birds ?” 

“ Oh—cruel ?—that’s all stuff. They can’t 
help it—at least, not most of it. I think, 
for their own sake,” said Jack, with an air of 
wisdom, “that they ought to give them a 
little more room.” 

‘* But it seems so dreadful.” 

“Tt ain’t a bit more dreadful than other 
things. It all depends on what you're 
used to.” 

“‘ But the birds never can be used to being 
packed in bags.” 

“Oh, I ain’t thinking of the birds. I 
mean it don’t seem dreadful to the people 
who do it. It’s right enough for them to do 
it, if it’s got to be done,” said Jack, with an 
off-hand philosophy that was, I am afraid, 
too much for Janet’s understanding. 

And, in truth, I fear in this new life of 
hers there were many things too much for 
Janet’s understanding. There was so much 
that seemed strange to her—so much that 
jarred with the teaching of her early years. She 
did not indeed argue about it. She came by 
degrees to accept it all patiently, as children 
so often do; but, unconsciously to herself, as 
she grew used to it, every spark of brightness, 
every touch of warmth, died out of her little 
life. She had not much spirit, you see, this 
poor, little, lonely Janet. 





NEHEMIAH. 


thames Nehemiah lived, the captivity, or 
rather exile, of the Israelites had lasted 
through five generations, and his countrymen 
had become commingled with the native 
races in every province of the Persian king- 
dom. They were prosperous, as indeed they 
have always been when unvisited by perse- 
cution, and many of them had obtained 
wealth and high consideration. For this 
reason the number of those whom Zerubbabel 
and Ezra could induce to go up with them 
for the restoration of Jerusalem was compara- 
tively small. ‘“ Why,’ they asked, “ should 
they leave all their advantages in a country 
which had now become their home, and gc 
upon a long and toilsome journey to occupy 
the comparatively bare estates of their own, 
even though it was a consecrated land ?” 

This question represented the general state 


I. 


of feeling among the Hebrew exiles, and 
Nehemiah was under special temptations to 
sympathize with them in the worldliness which 
it betokened. For he was living in Susa, as 
the Rabsaris, or chief cupbearer of the Per- 
sian court. The splendour which there sur- 
rounded him is vividly pictured in the Book 
of Esther, where we read of the “ purple 
hangings, and pillars of marble, and couches 
of silver and gold,” in the very palace where 
his duties as royal cupbearer required him to 
dwell. If it was indeed true, as most of the 
men around him thought, that the great 
object of life is to be rich and honoured, and 
to have large means of self-indulgence at com- 
mand—then, plainly, Nehemiah was one of the 
most fortunate of men, and his wisdom, 
under such favourable circumstances, was to 
take his ease, and give himself up to the 
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illusions by which he was so pleasantly sur- 
rounded. But he could not do this. He had 
pierced through those illusions, those painted, 
sparkling shows, to the real order and mean- 
ing of the life which lay beneath. That 
order and meaning were interpreted to him 
in the history and institutions of his people, 
and in the illustrious career to which they 
had been summoned. Far away, therefore, 
from the busy and brilliant scenes of Susa, 
from its pomp and its festivities, his thoughts 
went to his poor and struggling countrymen 
who were painfully toiling upon Mount Zion, 
to restore the Holy City from its ruins. Con- 
tinually the questions pressed upon him, 
“What can I do to help them in their noble 
undertaking? What aid can I give my 
people in their great distress? In what man- 
ner can I best devote myself and my resources 
for the restoration of our fatherland to its 
place among the nations?” 

It was while his thoughts were thus occu- 
pied—his after-conduct is sufficient authority 
‘ for thus describing him—that Hanani, one of 
his brethren, came from Palestine with “ cer- 
tain men of Judah.” For some reason they 
had returned from the enterprise which Ezra 
was renewing at this time, and carrying for- 
ward with great difficulty. Nehemiah, hear- 
ing of their arrival, asked them “ concerning 
the Jews that had escaped, which were left of 
the captivity, and concerning Jerusalem.” 
They told him that “the remnant which 
were left there in the province were in great 
affliction and reproach, that the wall of Jeru- 
salem was broken down, and that the gates 
thereof were burned.” ‘ When I heard these 
.words,” he says, “I sat down and wept. I 
mourned, and fasted, and prayed before the 
God of heaven.” His prayer is recorded at 
the close of the first chapter of his book ; 
and we may infer from it that he had decided 
on applying to the king for permission to 
leave his duties for awhile, that he might go 
and help the devoted men at Jerusalem who 
were labouring in the midst of such dis- 
couragement. The rules of a Persian court 
probably obliged him to postpone his request 
till some fitting opportunity was given ; but 
this arose when, as he says, “ I took up wine, 
and gave it to the king. Now I had not 
been beforetime sad in his presence. Where- 
fore the king said, Why is thy countenance 
sad, seeing thou art not sick? ‘This is nothing 
else than sorrow of heart. Then I was 
very sore afraid, and said unto the king, Why 
should not my countenance be sad, when the 
city, the place of my fathers’ sepulchres, lieth 
waste, and the gates thereof are consumed 





with fire? Then the king said, For what 
dost thou make request? So I prayed to 
the God of heaven.” Instantly, in his strong 
belief that ‘‘a good man’s prayers are among 
the reasons by which, in His administration 
of the universe, the Omnipotent is moved-’— 
Nehemiah sent up an ejaculatory petition 
that a divine influence might be so exerted 
on his royal master’s mind that the request 
which he was about to make, might be com- 
plied with. And the fact that “‘God is a 
very present help in every needful time of 
trouble "—that the “ merciful ears of the 
Lord are ever open to the petitions of his 
servants,” is wonderfully illustrated by the 
remainder of this part of his narrative. ‘It 
pleased the king,” he said, “to send me. 
And I set him a time” (for his return). 
“Moreover I said, If it please the king, let 
letters be given me to the governors beyond 
the river” (Euphrates), “that they may convey 
me over till I come into Judah ; and a letter 
unto Asaph, the keeper of the king’s forest, 
that he may give me timber to make beams 
for the gates of the place which appertain to 
the house, and for the wall of the city, and 
for the house that I shall enter into. And 
the king granted me, according to the good 
hand of my God upon me.” 

In this trust he forthwith started on his 
long journey to the Holy City. His way led 
across the great desert which lies between 
the Euphrates and Palestine, and he would 
naturally remember that he was journeying in 
the very track which Abraham had taken 
when he was called to go out to the land 
which God had promised him for an inhe- 
ritance. Solemn memories were awakened 
in Nehemiah’s mind at every step of his 
advance towards Jerusalem. That was the 
centre of the interest which carried him for- 
ward so eagerly upon his journey. But how 
overwhelming must have been his sadness 
and disappointment when he arrived, and saw 
the aspect of ruin which hung about the city! 
How humiliated, in the presence of the 
splendid escort that accompanied him, was 
he in acknowledging that to be the capital of 
his fatherland! The temple was indeed 
partly uplifted from its overthrow ; but com- 
paratively few dwellings covered the adjacent 
hills. Jerusalem was still unwalled; and, 
in the valleys, and on the wide western plains, 
huge and unsightly heaps of blackened ruins 
still remained as tokens of the overthrow and 
burning of the city when Nebuchadnezzar |' 
had wrought his work of vengeancé on it two 
centuries before. How grieved and ashamed 


Nehemiah must have been as he witnessed 
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the sad spectacle; and not only on account 
of its unsightliness, but because of the ignoble 
character of the men—his countrymen—who 
had been so feeble, or so intent on their 
selfish ease, that they had permitted the 
Holy City to remain so long im such sad 
humiliation! During three days he appears 


| to have been quite overcome, and incapable 





of exertion ; but, on the night of the third, at a 
late hour and with a few companions, he went 
unobserved, that he might quietly measure 
the real extent of the ruin and desolation, 
whose first sight had so overwhelmed him. 
From the western gates he passed round the 


| walls.on the south side into the Kedron 


Valley, where the broken outline of Jerusalem, 
clear and silvery in the moonlight, rose high 
above him. Then he went upwards towards 
the north, and hope was awakened when he 
beheld the front of the restored temple as he 
proceeded on his way. There was a token 
that, in some of his countrymen, at least, the 
old Hebrew energy and zeal were not utterly 
extinguished. He then turned on his left- 
hand, and again surveyed the city on the side 
where he had first beheld it. “ But,” he tells 
us, “the rulers knew not whither I went or 
what I did; neither had I as yet told it to 
the Jews, nor to the priests, nor to the nobles, 
nor to the rest that did the work.” 

Soon, however, he opened out the plans 
which, after earnestly consulting with friends 
whom he could depend upon, he had deli- 
berately formed, and which long months of 
toil, of strenuous patience and brave endea- 
vour, were needful to accomplish. Regard- 
less of the mockeries of those who laughed 
his enterprise to scorn, he declared his assur- 
ance and resolve. “The God of heaven He 
will prosper us. Therefore we, his servants, 
will arise and build.” Then he put into execu- 
tion his carefully devised and well-considered 
plans. He divided mto separate companies 
those who were prepared to help him, who 
were “willing to put their necks to the work 
of the Lord,” and assigned to each a distinct 
portion of the enormous undertaking. For 
such, indeed, it was. The circuit of the city 
was then little short of three miles; and it is 
difficult to convey, to those who have not 
seen them, an exact conception of the huge- 
ness of the stones, some of which are holding 
their position in the walls of Jerusalem at 
this very day, out of which the enclosure was 
to be formed, but which were then lying, in 
confused and ponderous masses, on the hill- 
sides. and’ in the ravines around the city. 
Those: massive blocks had to be recovered 
out of the chaotic heaps into which they 





were piled, and then hoisted up—many of 
them more than two hundred feet—into their 
destined place on this vast circumference. 
The gates and towers, too, were to be rebuilt 
in seemly correspondence with the preten- 
sions of the Jewish capital and with the 
splendour of its Temple. It was, indeed, an 
arduous enterprise; but, as Nehemiah knew 
full well, nothing is impossible where prudent 
forethought and persevering diligence are 
used. And so he was not daunted or dis- 
couraged, but bravely carried out the plans 
which he had deliberately formed. 

The 3rd chapter of his Book gives the 
details of his arrangements. It defines the 
sections into which the circuit was divided ; 
and, with each one, we have the names of 
the men by whom its repair was undertaken. 
This page of Nehemiah’s history remarkably 
illustrates his system and forethought, and his 
prudent employment of resources. Soon they 
were all at work, with that determined energy 
which has always marked the Hebrew race— 
one strong mind controlling them, and ani- 
mating them also by his own example. They 
who came up towards the city, from the north 
or east, would see all this unresting and 


unhasting activity before them in one view. | 


When Nehemiah’s enemies beheld it, knowing 


nothing of his plans or of the resolution by | 


which he was distinguished—they first looked 
on with mockery and scorn. “ What do these 
feeble Jews?” they said. “ Will they revive 
the stones out of the heaps of the rubbish 
which are burned? Even that which they 
build, if a fox go up, he shall brake down 
their strong wall.” Nevertheless, the work 
went forward ; for “the people,” says Nehe- 
miah, “ had a mind to work.” 

When his enemies saw the progress which 
was being made, they changed their tone; for 
it soon became evident that, if the strong 
man and his colleagues should continue these 
efforts only a little longer, they would be 
triumphantly successful: the wall would be 
finished, and Jerusalem again “ builded as a 
city that is compact together.” Nehemiah 
believed that this was quite essential for that 
restoration of the Hebrew Nationality on 
which he had set his mind ; and hisadversaries 
knew that it would, at all events, give the Jews 
an overwhelming influence on the territory 
wherein they appear to have formed, even at 
this time, only one colony of settlers among 
others. So they were as anxious to hinder the 
undertaking, which they saw would in a short 
time longer be finished, as Nehemiah was 
determined to complete it. 

First, then, they tried threats. But threats 
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were of little use where there was such courage 
as well as industry to be encountered ; for 


| these masons could turn themselves into 


soldiers if there should be need—they could 
not only handle the trowel, but gird on the 
sword, and introduce the discipline of the 
camp into their work-yards. “They which 
built on the wall, and they which bare bur- 
dens, with those that laded, every one, with 
one of his hands wrought in the work, and 
with the other hand .held a weapon; for 
the builders every one had his sword girded 
by his side, and so builded. And he that 
sounded the trumpet was by me. So we 
laboured in the work, and half of them held 
the spears, from the rising of thé morning till 
the stars appeared.” 

Threats were evidently of no avail against 
men so valiant and so determined. They 
next, therefore, attempted treachery. But 
this, and all their other endeavours, in oppo- 
sition failed. Nehemiah was not to be 
duped, any more than he could be daunted, 
by his adversaries. The work went forward 
irresistibly until it was complete. The huge 
blocks whichSolomon’s artisans had chiselled, 
were again heaved into their places ; the old 
towers, in their squared and solid massive- 
ness, rose up once more; the gates were 
hung; the locks and bars were fastened, to 
enclose the city. Once again Jerusalem was 
girt around; and, as a fenced height, was 
enclosed on all sides, being strong and “ com- 
pact within itself,” as in the olden time. In 
all the manifestations of energy and brave 
endeavour which the ancient city has ever 
witnessed, there has never been one more 
glorious than this of Nehemiah and _ his 
fellow-workmen. Yet he was far enough from 
claiming any of the honour and glory of his 
great success. He well knew to whom they 
should be rendered. “If the Lord had not 
built the city, their labour had been lost that 
built it.” This was what he felt. “It came 
to pass,” he says, “that our enemies were 
much cast down in their own eyes ; for they 
perceived that this work had been wrought ” 
not by us, but for us—“ by our God.” 


Here, for a time, we will interrupt the nar- 
rative for the purpose of considering certain 
exemplary features which are disclosed by 
this part of it. First, then, let us observe 
the thoughtful prudence and discretion which 
it betokens. And we may well connect this 
quality with the unworldliness which we have 
already seen in Nehemiah. For one who is 
free, as he was, from the “lust of the flesh, 


| and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” 





will naturally take clearer and more searching 
views of the matters which ask for his atten- 
tion than another will whom those “lusts” and 
that “pride” keep under their dominion. He 
will be freed from the blinding, disturbing in- 
fluences of mere passion while his thoughts are 
fixed on the greatness of the objects which in- 
spire him. 


most plainly. Of what was he thinking, by 
what reasons was he moved, im his great 
efforts and exertions? This question is 
answered by that prayer in the oth chapter, 
which shows so plainly that his mind was 
filled by thoughts of the great destiny which 
lay before his people, and that he was 
thoroughly assured of their divine calting 
and consecration. His thoughts went far 
beyond the specific employment which en- 
gaged, but did not absorb, them. The restora- 
tion of the city walls, so that once more 
Jerusalem should be compactly girt around, 
was only one step in an enterprise inconceiv- 
ably sublimer and more momentous. On'that 
Nehemiah’s mind was fixed ; and, with the 
help of other motives hereafter to be named, 
it made him calmer and clearer minded, as 
well as stronger and more energetic, than he 
would have been if he had fastened his atten- 
tion, in narrowed contemplation, on the par- 
ticular employment that engaged it. 

Here we perceive one chief reason of his 
wisdom and large-mindedness ; and we see 


the same quality similarly originated in all | 


the men whom God honours as his instru- 
ments and through whom He bestows on us 
his chiefest blessings. Do not, therefore, let 


any one undervalue this excellent gift of His; © 
and, under false pleas of humility, excuse © 


himself if he has been negligent in its attain- 
ment. Does any one say, “God has no need 
of our wisdom?” This is true. But it is 
even truer that He has less need of our fool- 
ishness. And, so far from intellectual feeble- 
ness being a sign of unworldliness of character, 


we may rather think of it as a sign and token — 


of the reverse. He who is marked by it has 
not risen, as every Christian man should rise, 
into that higher, purer sphere where the mind 
is calmed and strengthened. It is a sign that 


he has allowed himself to be agitated by petty, | 


transitory things, and has thought of them 
apart from their great ends. And it is a sign 
also of unfrequent communion with heaven, 
and of remissness in his prayers; for God 
does not give to those who seek Him the 
“spirit of fear, but of power, and of love, and 
of a sound mind.” 


They will communicate some of | 
their own greatness to his soul. What is meant | 
by saying this, Nehemiah’s example illustrates 
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But, along with this practical wisdom 
and forethought, we next observe Nehe- 
miah’s courageous firmness in discharging 
the arduous duty which devolved on him. 
And, indeed, without this quality, it would 
have been impossible to carry out his plans, 
however wisely they had been framed. If 
everything else had been favourable, the 
mere amount and apparently insuperable 
difficulty of the work was enough to have 
appalled him. Nevertheless he carried it 
right through, triumphantly, to the very end. 
We shall get some useful insight into the 
quality of his courage and the means of 
attaining it, if we examine two memorable 
incidents which occurred while his work was 
going forward. Sanballat and Geshem, his two 
chief adversaries, sent messengers to ask that 
he would come and meet them. But, he tells 
us, “I sent unto them, saying, I am doing 
a great work, and I cannot come down.” 
Again, on another occasion, one of his friends 
advised that he should go for safety into the 
house of God. In reply to this sugges- 
tion, he said, ‘“‘ Should such a man as I flee? 
And who is there that, being as Iam, would 
go into the Temple to save his life? I will 
not go’ in.”. Here we observe Nehemiah’s 
sense of a high calling, as, on the other occa- 
sion, we perceive an absorbing consciousness 
of duty, animating and supporting him in. his 
great efforts. Those marks show that his was 
true courage, and not mere constitutional 
hardness or dogged pertinacity. Such bravery 
is characterized by a sense of duty, and by 
the consciousness of a high vocation, “ I am 
doing a great work.” “Should such.a man as 
I flee?” There the true hero spake! That is 
not a man who will ever be turned back upon 
his way! His adversaries, whether they be 
human or infernal, will be surely overcome! 

It was so with Nehemiah; it has always 
been so with God’s true servants in every 
age; and it must be so also with ourselves. 
The same “ virtue,” or “‘ manly courage,” must 
be “added to our faith.” What St. Peter 
thus expressed in words, was wrought out in 
this good man’s character. In every page of 
his history we may perceive it. ‘“ Now, there- 
fore, O my God, strengthen my hands,” Such 
utterances are constantly dropping from him, as 
if unconsciously ; and they disclose the very 
root and principle of every excellency which 
we have observed in Nehemiah. They all 
originated in the fact that he looked out of 
himself to God ; and that, not in himself but 
in God, was his strength and confidence. 





It is not a mere theological abstraction, 
but a fact of human nature, an essential law 
of our moral constitution, which was thus 
illustrated by Nehemiah. And we continually 
see instances of it in the commonest expe- 
rience. We know how even a great thought 
will strengthen one when he is, as we say, 
“ possessed” by it, when it carries him out of 
himself, when he lives and moves and is ab- 
sorbed therein. And we have seen effects 
even mightier and grander produced by the 
influence of a personal affection. What human 
beings under the power of a trust in, or a love 
for, some one like themselves, can do and 
dare, it is the proudest boast of history to 
tell. Now let us carry that principle upwards, 
and we shall have a glimpse of what will 
follow where absolute trust has been reposed 
by man in his Saviour and his God. When 
absorbed and lost in that grand confidence— 
as never any enthusiast was in an idea, or 
any human being in another, a fellow-creature 
like himself—is not a man mightier than the 
mightiest of those whom mere earthly motives 
have inspired? Should such an one as he 
flee? Could he come down from the “ great 
work” which has been entrusted to his charge? 
As well.ask the revolving heavens to stop in 
the paths of their obedience, or tempt the 
loyalty of one of the angels before the throne! 
Satan, the great adversary, and all lesser ad- 
versaries, the Sanballats and Geshems, are 
powerless against: him, and they must retire 
baffled, overcome. 

This is no mere picture; the things we are 
speaking of, are really exemplified at this time 
amongst ourselves. The same consciousness 
of duty and of a high calling, and works con- 
formable therewith, even now flow forth in the 
life of every man who trusts in Him who is the 
same “to-day” which He was in that far-off 
“yesterday,” and which He will be “for 
ever.” He has given to each one of us his 
work in life,as He gave his to. Nehemiah. 
And, putting our whole: confidence in Him, 
we may be equally strengthened for faithful 
service-and brave endeavour. We may take 
up now, and use with the closest personal 
application to ourselves, words which, no 
doubt, were often on Nehemiah’s lips: “ Je- 
hovah is my Rock and my Fortress, my 
Deliverer, my God in whom I will put my 
trust. He is my Light and my Salvation. 
Whom, then, shall I fear? Jehovah is the 
strength of my life; of whom, then, shall I 
be afraid ?” 

G. S. DREW. 
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A SONG OF THE COUNTRY. 


WAY from the roar and the rattle, 
The dust and the din of the town, 
Where to live is to brawl and to battle, 
Till the strong treads the weak man down ! 
Away to the bonnie green hills 
Where the sunshine sleeps on the brae, 
And the heart of the greenwood thrills 
To the hymn of the bird on the spray. 


Away from the smoke and the smother, 


The veil of the dun and the brown, 


The push and the plash and the pother, 


The wear and the waste of the town! 


Away where the sky shines clear, 


And the light breeze wanders at will, 


And the dark pine-wood nods near 


To the light-plumed birch on the hill. 
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Away from the whirling and wheeling, 
And steaming above and below, 
Where the heart has no leisure for feeling 
And the thought has no quiet to grow. 
Away where the clear brook purls, 
And the hyacinth droops in the shade, 
And the plume of the fern uncurls 
Its grace in the depth of the glade. 


Away to the cottage so sweetly 
Embowered ’neath the fringe of the wood, 
Where the wife of my bosom shall meet me 
With thoughts ever kindly and good ; 


IV. _N.s. 


More dear than the wealth of the world, 
Fond mother with bairnies three, 

And the plump-armed babe that has curled 
Its lips sweetly pouting for me. 


Then away from the roar and the rattle 
The dust and the din of the town, 
Where to live is to brawl and to battle 
Till the strong treads thé weak man down. 
Away where the green twigs nod 
In the fragrant breath of the May, 
And the sweet growth spreads on the sod, 
And the blithe birds sing on the spray. 
JOHN STUART BLACKIE. 
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FROM DEEP TO DEEP. 
Sketches of Criminal Lite. 


II.—IN 


}? is related of a Highland mother, that 
when she saw a young fellow hung upon 
the gallows, in the days when the gallows 
was more in request, and heard the hoarse 
cry of derision from the mob, she entered her 
protest of natural feeling against such in- 
decency in the words, “ Remember, though 
he was bad, he was somebody’s bairn.” Often 
in the course of our recent travels and inves- 
tigations has this story recurred to us. So 
long as we look at our criminals in the mass, 
it is a dull, depressing, unrelieved level, 
almost without elevation or bright spot, to be 
truly seen only through the medium of figures 
and averages, or such fatalistic doctrines as 
that of Buckle. But come close enough so 
as to be able to separate the mass into units, 
realise that each of these poor creatures, 
“though he was bad, was somebody’s bairn,” 
with a history of temptation, of grief, and 
struggle, it may be even of remorse and fitful 
resolves 40 reform, overcome again and again 
mainly by the pressure of circumstances, and 
interest returns in fullest measure from what- 
ever point we choose to look. Here, at all 
events, it is not true that “distance lends 
enchantment.” If it had been otherwise, we 
should have had more reserve about asking 
our readers to accompany us in this instance. 

We find ourselves at the wide door of a 
handsome building, which reminds us, some- 
how, of Warwick Castle, with its peculiar 
fortress look, Having rung the bell, we are 
speedily answered by a wicket thrown open 
on a level with the face. Our authority 
shown, we are at once admitted, to see in 
front of us a strong iron gate, through which 
we are passed on when we have been joined 
by one who is to guide us through. We walk 
across a sort of court to a lofty door, which 
is approached by a flight of stone steps. 
This, too, we find is locked, but our guide 
quickly draws forth his key—a veritable 
“open sesame ”—and we enter. We follow 
him into a little side room in the well-lit 
entrance hall, where we see a weighing- 
machine of peculiar make, and are told that 
here each prisoner, on coming in, is examined, 
weighed, and all particulars regarding him, 
as well as any marks on his body, recorded 
in a large tome, which is lying open on 
the desk. He is photographed, too, and 


his photograph inserted in a register—a| 





PRISON, 


system which has greatly helped identifica- 
tion, in spite of changes of name and dis- 
guises of all sorts. We take time to glance at 
this impressive tome, embodying, albeit only 
in grim generals, so many a strange history. 
A very cursory glance shows one or two 
striking things. First of all, we see that many 
previous convictions — twenty-four, twenty- 
eight, and even thirty—are to be found 
recorded against not a few names here, while 
we are surprised to notice how frequently the 
term “clerk” recurs in the employment 
column. ‘Somewhere about forty per cent. 
of our prisoners are clerks, or men with some 
measure of education,” says our guide ; “so 
that ignorance alone is not to blame for all 
the crime committed ; though, as the school- 
master will tell you, most of those who come 
in so ignorant that they hardly know their 
letters, rarely return to us if they chance to 
be young, and determine to ‘ pick his brain’ 
as far as they can.” 

We now pass along a narrow hall, very 
light and clean, with asphalte floors and 
many doors on each. side—offices most of 
them, we are told, and about the middle of 
it a door is opened, and we are asked to 
enter. It is like a series of sentry-boxes, 
closely ranged one alongside the other, only 
open at the top, a wire netting taking the 
place of the window at the further side. 
Looking across we see that at a little space 
there is another set of boxes, with nettings 
precisely similar. ‘This is the place where 
the prisoners see their friends. To prevent 
the possibility of anything being passed over 
from the one to the other is the purpose of 
the netting ; the space between aiding in this 
as well as supplying room for a warder to sit 
hidden, ready to present himself the moment 
any improper subject may be introduced. 

Proceeding along the hall again, we soon 
find ourselves at the centre of Holloway 
Prison, for that is where we are. And a fine 
sight it is, It is constructed on the new 
principle. Four long arms, running out from 
a common centre—a high vaulted hall—like 
the rays of a giant starfish ; so that standing 
on an elevated position, as mdeed a warder 
does constantly in a box over the entrance 
door, a complete view of the corridors is 
commanded. These are exactly alike, three 
tiers of cells along the sides of each, the upper 
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reached by handsome iron, spiral stairs at the 
comers of the corridors, an iron gallery run- 
ning along each tier, the top fence of it being 
also used for a rail along which a waggon is 
run on wheels with the prisoners’ meals, that 
have been raised by lifts ; so that distribution 
is very quick and very perfect. At the far 
end of each of these corridors, to right and 
left, are stone stairs, leading down to the 
dark cells and to work-rooms of various kinds. 
To reach the work-rooms we walk along, 
peeping into some of the cells as we pass. 
These are clean, and right well lighted. Be- 
sides, a bed and bedding neatly rolled up 
just now, there is a stool, a tin jug and basin. 
The prisoners are allowed a slate and a book 
from the library. The mattrass-bed is swung 
hammock-wise by hooks inserted in rings fixed 
at either wall of the cell, when wanted at 
night, and the bedding undergoes daily search 
to prevent the possibility of the prisoner 
secreting any instrument. On the wall near 
the door we observe a little round knob like 
a bell-handle, and we are shown how, on 
pulling this, a bell is rung in the centre of the 
corridor, and a small flat board with the 
number of the cell simultaneously flies out 
by a hinge from its flat position, so as to 
enable the warder at once to go to the 
proper cell to see what the prisoner may re- 
quire. There is a spy-hole in the door of 
each cell, through which the warder in pass- 
ing can always see how the prisoner is 
engaged. In some of the cells there are 
matting-frames and looms for prisoners who, 
for one reason or other, are regarded as not 
fitted to work in association in the workshops. 
As we pass along, we are told that a rough 
kind of classification prevails here, inas- 
much as the most hopeful prisoners—those 
under a first conviction—are lodged in A 
corridor, less hopeful ones in B, doubtful 
in C, and incorrigible and tending to incor- 
rigible in D, the dark cells at the end of 
which are most frequently troubled’ with a 
tenant. On descending to the work-room at 
the end of corridor A, we first come on a 
group busily engaged at finishing cocoa-fibre 
mats, at a machine which quickly cuts their 
upper surface to a beautiful smoothness. 
This process, we believe, is called ‘‘ combing,” 
and is counted light labour. Passing on, we 
are ushered into a room where perhaps twenty 
men are engaged in making monster mats 
at large looms or frames. The intelligent 
looks of some of these men strike us much 
—one of them indeed, whom we took for an 
Overseer or teacher, turned out to be a 
prisoner—once a city clerk. 





Over each 


group, of course, there are warders, to pre- 
serve order, and see that quietness is main- 
tained ; for no communication is allowed 
between the prisoners save what work in- 
volves. We pass through weaving shops and 
oakum sheds, to look at men engaged at 
shoe-making and tailoring in their cells, then 
we descend to bake-house, kitchen, and other 
offices to see prisoners, under due surveil- 
lance, busily engaged in preparing the batch, 
or in cooking at ranges such as are only to 
be seen at such places—perfect in order and 
cleanliness. Dinner is just over, and already 
supper is in hand. The supply of food is 
fair and good, but not greater in quantity than 
the work makes necessary to sustain the 
strength; to those in hospital or under 
medical charge, of course, the doctor pre- 
scribes what he likes. 

Having exhausted the inside employments, 
we pass outside to see another group engaged 
at brick-making—an important industry here 
at a certain time of the year—the tale of bricks 
being very large. Gardening, too, furnishes 
employment for others who are physically 
unfit for indoor work. Not an inch of the 
ground within walls but is turned to account, 
and what struck us much was the fact that even 
the spaces between the circles in the exer- 
cising grounds were planted out with potatoes, 
and we were tdld that some eighteen sacks 
were last year grown in those spaces. Little 
plots are also laid out as gardens for the 
chief officers, and the governor’s vinery is such 
a sight as one does not expect to see inside 
prison walls—the result of prisoners’ attention 
and skill. ‘The work, we should not omit to 
say, is in all cases contracted for where that 
is possible—the prison authorities under- 
taking to do so much work for so much 
money, the other party, of course, supplying 
the material. The difficulties that have from 
time to time arisen with regard to prison com- 
petition in labour are thus, as far as may be, 
avoided. 

But one of the most striking sights we saw 
was the treadmill in movement. It is a most 
repulsive-looking machine: not wholly use- 
less, however, for three million and a half 
gallons of water for prison use are annually 
pumped up by means of it. Weare conducted 
to a common-looking shed, and, entering, find 
ourselves in front of a number of seats like 
“‘ private pews,” made, however, only to hold 
one person, with face turned towards the door. 
Beyond that, we saw the dreaded wheel— 
the slowly revolving steps—to which the 
prisoner must tread in time, or else undergo 
frightful fatigiie—being only visible through a 
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narrow space left uncovered for the feet. 
These steps, we guessed, were something 
less than a foot apart from each other. The 
wheel in front is divided off by wooden par- 
titions into some thirty small compartments, 
each of them just large enough for a man to 
stand erect in. There are a couple of small 
handles fixed in the wood covering above, 
by which to hold when “treading,” and a 
thin beam -runs along at the back to prevent 
the men from falling off. We were told that 
“ treading,” hard as it seemed, may be done 
with such skill that it becomes comparatively 
easy, and that a “ practised hand” is at once 
to be detected by the way in which he waits 
for the step to come to him instead of reach- 
ing to it, and so speedily inducing great 
fatigue. They are “twenty minutes off and 
twenty minutes on,” and those who are off 
occupy the pew-like seats and pick their tale 
of oakum. Each prisoner is required te do 
a certain amount of this daily ; but whatever 
is over and above, that is reckoned to him, 
and he gets the result when leaving the 
prison. 

More pleasant it was to see the work in 
the carpenter’s shop and the smithy, where, 
besides things useful for the gaol, tools and 
implements were made which, we understood, 
were given to the deserving, to aid in a fresh 
start when they were going outinto the world 
once more. We learned, too, that the governor 
had set on foot the making of small sewing- 
machines, which were} lent out to the wives 
of prisoners, and had often been influential 
in aiding them to earn an honest living. 
The prisoners retire early at night, and rise 
early in the morning, cleanliness both of 
person and cell is required of them, and 
regularity and absolute submission to disci- 
pline are enforced. The ventilation of the 
prison is perfect, and the system of heating by 
hot-air pipes as good as we may hope to see. 

The penal and reformatory aspects of gaol 
discipline can hardly be viewed apart. The 
separate cell system, under which free com- 
munication between the prisoners becomes 
impossible, is meant to be punitive in one 
aspect, but it carries a reformatory influence 
with it; and so beneficial has this separate 
system been found, that there is no fear of 
any return to the “common-room” style of past 
times, when old and young were thrown pro- 
miscuously together by night and by day, and 
corrupting conversation went on unchecked. 
The chief agencies at work of a special reforma- 
tory character are the schoolmasters and the 
chaplains. A certain time each day is devoted 


to the prisoners by the former until they have 





reached a certain standard, after which they 
are helped and advised in every difficulty, so 
that those who wish to learn have many 
opportunities. Very striking was the picture 
presented to us when Mr. Ager, the chief 
warder, who was most anxious to give us all 
help, ushered us into the school-room. Regu- 
lar class was over, but the schoolmaster, at a 
desk, was stooping over a big, brawny lad, 
whose hand was stiffly travelling over the paper, 
aiding him to indite his first letter home. The 
chapel at Holloway is a neat, chaste building, 
but very plain, the only bit of bright colour, 
ared curtain over the governor’s and officers’ 
pews over the communion-table. But in spite 
of all this, a certain class remain incorrigible— 
men who have been over and over again con- 
victed, fit for any crime, and are at length 
almost certain to find themselves in a convict 
prison. At the moment we were in Hollo- 
way one man was “in the dark” for having 
twice destroyed the furniture of his cell. 
This is a too frequent breach of discipline ; 
sometimes, too, clothes are torn up ; talking, 
refusal to work, and threatening the warders 
are the most common offences that call for 
punishment. This consists of whipping, con- 
finement in irons or handcuffs, isolation in 
dark cells, stoppage of diet, or bread-and- 
water fare. The following shows the number 
of such offences in the borough and county 
gaols of England for one year :— 





Males. Females. Total. 

Whipping ° 164 — 164 
Trons or Handcuffs 35 74 109 
Dark Cells . 11,746 3,248 14,994 
Stoppage of Diet . 32,527 4,874 37,401 
Total + 44,472 8,196 52,668 


But it should be noted that even minor 
penalties must first be referred to the 
Governor and reported to the Visiting Jus- 
tices, who alone can order the infliction of 
the more serious punishments, and are bound 
to hear and to investigate any complaint of 
ill-usage a prisoner may raise. With the 
Visiting Justices also rests the power of 
granting leave to see the prisons, and we 
here record our thanks to Mr. Alderman 
Carter for his ready favour to us in that 
matter. 

One wing of the building has a very pecu- 
liar interest, as it is not now needed for its 
original purpose. It has become a Debtor’s 
or Queen’s prison, and, has ‘superseded the 
old Whitecross Street establishment, but it 
was formerly the Juvenile wing. Reforma- 
tories and Industrial Schools have cut off the 
supply ; surely a new tangible proof, if that 
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were needed, of the value of the later mode 
of treatment for young offenders, and for 
those likely to fall into crime. 

Before we left we saw a memorable sight, 
if also a melancholy one. A number of 
prisoners—-perhaps a dozen—were being ex- 
ercised in a sort of walled-in yard opening 
into the outer court of the prison. Some 
were mere boys, others older, furtive-eyed 
and low-browed; clearly enough versed 
in evil. As we stood waiting, a little 
crowd of men came in quickly through the 
gate, and advanced direct to this yard. They 
took leisurely survey of the men as they 
walked round, and after a few of them had 
made a note or two, and scrutinized two or 
three women who stood under a verandah at 
the entrance, they made their way out again 
in the most business-like manner. These 
were the detectives come to see the prisoners 
who were next day to be set at liberty. Twice 
a week they visit thus all the prisons in 
London, to see the criminals about to be let 
loose, that they may the better try to outwit 
them, if they fall again into evil ways. 

Holloway Prison may be taken as a 
typical specimen of the Borough or County 
Gaol, in which persons found guilty and sen- 
tenced to varying periods, running up to two 
years, serve out their time. A second and 
consecutive sentence is occasionally passed 
at one time, entailing a longer residence. 
Some gaols are much larger, though it has at 
present cells for over 500 men and women, 
with large capacities of extension. Coldbath 
Fields, for instance, has cells for 2,019 
prisoners ; Wakefield Gaol for 1,445; Sal- 
ford, in Lancashire, for 1,069 ; and Liverpool 
Borough Prison for 1,056. But the bulk of 
the borough and county gaols are smaller. 
They are administered, as we have said, 
under the local magistracy (who are answer- 
able to the Home Secretary) by a Go- 
vernor and staff, in most cases admirably 
efficient. In first conducting our readers 
through one of these gaols we do but follow 
a natural order ; for few pass into the convict 
prisons without first having graduated in 
borough or county gaols—a fact which has 
been brought out with more and more cer- 
tainty by the system of photographing the 
prisoners to which we have referred. So now 
we shall ask our readers to accompany us to 
Pentonville and Millbank. 

We may almost presume them to be 
already aware that, since the system of 
transportation ceased, it has become more 
and more necessary to employ our convicts— 
sentenced to terms varying from five years 





to twenty, or even for life—on great public 
works, quarrying stones, building docks and 
breakwaters, and so on. But as this involves 
some degree of intercourse, because the men 
must work in gangs or in association, and as 
large experience has proved the benefit of a 
period of seclusion immediately after sen- 
tence, another class of prisons became essen- 
tial. Properly, then, convict prisons are of 
three classes—close prisons, light - labour 
prisons, and public-works prisons—all under 
the management of the Directors of Convict 
Prisons. In the former class convicts spend 
the first nine months of their sentence in 
absolute seclusion, working in their cells, 
and only seeing others in chapel or at 
exercise, no communication whatever being 
allowed. This is sbmetimes called the “ sepa- 
rate” system. At its first introduction eigh- 
teen months was the period fixed for deten- 
tion in the close prisons ; but it was found to 
bear so hardly both on mind and body that 
the term was reduced to one half. Penton- 
ville, Millbank, and Perth and Paisley are 
close prisons, having together cells for 2,159 
men; Dartmoor, Woking, Brixton, and Park- 
hurst ‘are light-labour or invalid prisons, and 
in them 2,960 male prisoners can be lodged ; 
Chatham, Portland, and Portsmouth, which 
hold 4,772 men, are public-works prisons. 
The female convict prisons are Millbank, 
Fulham, and Woking. Millbank is a close 
prison for women, but at Fulham and Woking 
they work more or less in association. In 
this way, then, every convict in England, 
without much loss of time, finds himself 
lodged either in Pentonville or Millbank. 
Pentonville is an enlarged and improved 
edition of Holloway, and is well called a 
“Model Prison.” It is on the radiating 
principle also, with four long corridors; a 
beautiful specimen of prison architecture, well 
lit from above, and well ventilated in every 
way. Itaccommodates one thousand prisoners, 
Passing into the main hall, we see a set of 
new arrivals, who have been duly examined, 
photographed, inspected by the doctor to 
make sure of freedom from disease, and all 
well bathed before assuming the prison dress, 
They are now to receive their numbers, and 
to be told off to their cells. Though the 
system permits of no associated labour, there 
are a few exceptions, of which we shall speak 
inamoment. Save at chapel or at exercise, 
the prisoners live absolutely apart, and hold 
no communication with any save chaplain 
and warder. To look into an exercising- 
ground, where we see thirty or forty men 
walking at a distance of a couple of yards 
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apart, on rings one within the other, gives a 
very good idea of the common types to be 
found in a convict prison. A couple of 
warders with arms always stand by in the 
exercise-ground. But meanwhile let us look 
into some of the cells. The work of weaving, 
or matmaking, or tailoring, or shoemaking, is 
going on, as the case may be. Here we find 
handkerchiefs being produced, there carpets 
and hearthrugs, here brushes and combs, and 
there other articles of a domestic nature. The 
prisoners, most of whom know no trade when 
they enter, soon learn some handicraft, in- 
‘duced to the closer application, no doubt, in 
some degree to beguile the tedium of con- 
finement. 

Some notion of the .extent to which certain 





himself as a Roman Catholic on a second 
conviction, simply that he may be transferred 
to Millbank and meet with something new. 
At the further extremity of the corridor 
along which we have been walking is the 
schoolroom ; and on its being pointed out 
we signify our wish to look in. We find the 
schoolmaster engaged in giving his adult 
pupils a lesson in penmanship ; and, looking 
through the copy-books, we see some admir- 
able specimens of caligraphy. But the school- 
master cannot take the credit of a//the results 
in that way ; for he too candidly confesses 
that many of the prisoners do not enter the 
ignorant creatures that might be supposed. 
One corridor is necessarily much of the 
same pattern as another, so that to go over 


handicrafts are carried in prison may be | each in detail is not needful ; we prefer to 


gained from the fact 
that the metropolitan 
police are now sup- 
plied with boots and 
gaiters from the con- 
vict prisons ; the aim 
of the directors being 
to save all govern- 
ment oftttlay, and to 
keep as much as 
possible from com- 
petition with private 
effort. 

We are told that 
“experiments have 
been made to test 
the ability of the 
female convicts to 
make a portion of 
the police clothing. 
The experiment hav- 
ing proved success- 
ful, the workman- 
ship being found better than that of the 
contract clothing, a certain part of the 
police clothing is reserved to be made 
by the convict department. Certain work is 
also being performed for the Admiralty—the 
manufacture of sixteen thousand hammocks 
and three thousand seven hundred ballast- 
baskets, to be delivered at the various dock- 
yards of England ;” and the hope is expressed 
by the directors of convict prisons that the 
government departments may soon admit the 
advantage to the public and to their own esti- 
mates of employing convict labour to manu- 
facture certain articles of large consumption. 

Pentonville is solely devoted to the recep- 
tion of Protestant males; and it is no un- 
common thing for a man who has served a 
previous “ close” term in Pentonville to enter 





Interior of cell, with loom. 


fill up our time in 
the outdoor depart- 
ments. Necessarily, 
there is much work 
continually needed 
about a prison, which 
cannot be done in 
the cells, and which 
it would be very ex- 
pensive and incon- 
venient to send out- 
side to be done— 
smith-work, carpen- 
ter-work, and soforth. 
This has led the 
directors of convict 
prisons to resort to 
the plan of bringing 
up to Pentonville 
and Millbank from 
public-works prisons 
a certain number of 
men of the first 


(and second class, who are near to the 





expiry of their sentences, and to them is 
allotted this kind of work. In the work- 
shops where the men are entrusted with 
tools, a register is made of those given out 
each time, which is checked whenever work 
is done, and they are then returned to their 
places under lock and key. Besides this, the 
convicts before going in are drawn up and 
searched, to see that no instrument is 
secreted about their dress, and taken into 
their cell, which they might use to aid escape 
or to assault the warders. “ 

Certain privileges are allowed to these first 
and second class men. First class men, for 
instance, do not wear the common moleskin, 
broad-arrow-spotted convict dress, but‘a suit 
of a kind of blue woollen material. In the 
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workshops, in the bakery, and the kitchen, 
we find them. Here are a batch of five or 
six arm-deep in dough, working at large 
troughs, under a master-baker; and coming 
round a corner we see a band of half a dozen 
labouring energetically at the furnace or the 
forge, turning out what is clearly good work ; 
here are carpenters; there are plumbers ; 
yonder, we see from the window, are a group 
engaged in laying down a new asphalte ex- 
ercising ground. In the kitchen it is the 
same. Some of these men will soon be free, 
with a fair gratuity in their hands, and a new 
chance to become honest and industrious. 

The next place we visit is the chapel— 
altogether a chaste and beautiful edifice— 
recently altered by the convicts, and bearing 
abundant evidence that amongst them are 
men of considerable taste and talent. Here 
in the centre behind the altar is a stained 
glass window, representing the descent from 
the cross, and most artistically executed—the 
work ofa convict. As we walk up to examine 
it more closely we see that the pulpit and 
reading-desk are elaborately carved wood- 
work, and we are surprised to learn that these 
also are the production of a convict. Both 
these men, we were glad to hear, had had 
special gratuities made to them on account of 
their tasteful work. And surely men with 
such marked capacity as theirs will not return 
again to prison. 

Detached from the main building, is the 
hospital, well fitted up with laboratory, dis- 
pensary, operating rooms, and warders’ rooms ; 
but inside it is very prison-like—the cells 
being similar to those inside, but simply 
fitted up as permanent bed-chambers. 

So we see that nowadays, at all events, 
the convict is not neglected ; his physical 
health is studied in every way ; he must bathe 
himself at certain stated times, take exercise 
daily, and keep his cell sweet and pure ; his 
intellectual and moral nature is attended to 
by the schoolmaster, and he is often visited 
by the chaplain, while he receives now and 
then a good book from the library. If he 
behaves well he is also allowed more and 
more frequently towards the end of his 
sentence to write to his friends or to see 
them under such conditions as we have 
already indicated. 

Millbank is a ponderous pile, full of his- 
torical associations, and its story has been 
right well told by its recent Deputy-Governor, 
Captain Arthur Griffiths.* But it is behind 
the time now both in plan and structure, and 





* “Memorials of Millbank and Chapters in Prison 


History.” Intwovols. H.S. King and Co. 





it is doomed ere very long to disappear. It 
properly consists of six pentagons, ranged 
round, and running out from, a central 
hexagon, in which are located the Protestant 
chapel—a large circular commodious build- 
ing—and the offices; while in the spaces 
between the walls of the pentagons and the 
outside wall are the workshops, the exercising 
grounds, andsoon. It has a Roman Catholic 
as well as an Episcopalian chapel and chap- 
lain. Including women, it contains about 
1,400 prisoners. ‘The cells, which are large 
and clean, run in three tiers along the sides 
of the corridors; but here and there the 
passages are dark, especially at the turnings 
under the staircases. The order here 4s 
much the same as at Pentonville. There is 
a rather Jarger staff of men who work at 
trades in association. In the case of the 
female pentagon, the same routine and dis- 
ciple are maintained. A staff of female 
warders, under a lady superintendent of 
course, takes the place of the male staff. 

Millbank has one speciality. The crank 
“to grind wind,” which is banished from our 
civil prisons now, is still to be seen there. 
Coming into one of the corridors, and look- 
ing down, you are surprised to see at the 
outside of each cell a black somewhat stove- 
like attachment, and, calling attention to it, 
the warder asks you to go forward and look 
at*it. At one side there is a glass which 
exposes a dial face, giving register of the 
number of turns that have been made, and 
we were informed that there is a pressure of 
some ten pounds. So that 12,000 or 14,500 
turns, together with some pounds of oakum 
to pick, form a pretty hard day’s work. 
Others in this pentagon grind flour, which is 
secured in boxes by padlock. Out in the 
yard opening from this pentagon there are a 
host of prisoners at ‘‘shot-drill,” a very ex- 
hausting process which simply consists in 
carrying a heavy thirty-six-pound shot from 
one point to another with absolute regularity. 
Thesz are punishments for military prisoners, 
sentenced to short periods with hard labour. 
With them we are not now specially con- 
cerned, farther than to make a note of these 
forms of punishment; though soldiers sen- 
tenced to longer terms are often discharged 
the service, and lapse into the ordinary 
prison population. 

The following is the Time Table in the 
close prisons :— 


From To a 
Prisoners rise, wash, and 
clean cells . ‘ , 6 6.30 0.30 
Labour . ° : 6.30 7.30 I 
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From To _— 
Breakfast ° ‘. R 7.30 8 0.30 
Labour 8 9.30 1.30 
Chapel (including “Jock- 
ing and — 9.30 10 0.30 
Labour . 10 II I 
Exercise . : II 12 en 
Labour . : . 12 I a 
Dinner . ° I 2 I 
Labour . . ‘ 2 5-45 3-45 
Supper . ‘ ° 5-45 6.15 0.30 
Labour . 6.15 8 1.45 
ees time for reading 8 8.45 0.45 
Bedmaking . ‘ 845 9 0.15 | 
215 


As to the matter of education, it recurs again | 


| cent. of the males in a recent year and twenty- 
| six per cent. of the females were committed 


and again. Itis clear that when once a career 
of crime has been definitively begun education 
received in prison does not very often suffice 
to arrest it, hence the recommitments ; it 
does suffice, however, with many who have, 
as we say, made a slip in the folly of youth. 
Another ascertained point is that women 
lapse into determined criminality more rapidly 
than men after a certain point has been 
reached. This is proved by the figures show- 
ing the recommitments. While forty-two per 


only for the second time, the proportion of 








Female Convicts at exercise: 


‘the fourth time of recommitment turns against 
the women, the percentage being seven of 
the men and eight of the women. Only five 
per cent. of the male prisoners had been 
several times committed, as against eight per 
cent. of the women ; while of those committed 
ten times, the percentage was—males, four 
per cent., and females eight and a half per 
cent.; and of those committed more than 
ten times, the males were six per cent., 
and females nineteen per cent. The only 
lesson to be drawn from these figures is 
that women sooner lose self-respect and be- | 
come hopeless than do men, and should | 
therefore be, if possible, so dealt with that | 











their children might have a chance to start 
free from their bad influences. Society is 
awakening to responsibilities on these matters 
—responsibilities which are above economics, 
yet enlighten them; and surely Christian 
workers are above all called upon to interest 
themselves in such a cause. The claim that 
the helpless and innocent have upon society 
as against the degraded, is one of the very 
strongest ; and sentiment and reason are here 
wholly at one. 

Next month we mean, with our readers, 
| hurriedly to visit the great Public- works 
Prisons at Chatham and Portland. 

H. A. PAGE. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE FOURTH CENTURY: 
ITS RULERS AND TEACHERS. 


IlI.—BASIL THE GREAT. 


cys knowledge of Christian teaching and | 
| garded as miraculous. 


life in the first three centuries is too frag- 


mentary to satisfy us with regard to a period so | 


interesting and important. It is true a consi- 
derable number of eminent individuals are 
known to us, but they stand almost alone. 
Rarely do we know anything of their kindred 
and friends, of their antecedents, or of those 
surroundings which do so much to form cha- 
racter. Even of themselves our information 
is for the most part extremely scanty. One 
or two treatises, a few memorable incidents of 
their lives, are generally all time has left to 
us of those early witnesses for the faith. When, 
however, we reach the fourth century there 
is a change, and we suddenly pass from the 
dim twilight into the full blaze of historic light. 
We are introduced to whole families and 
groups.of Christians, whose letters to one 
another give us the minor details as well as 
the great events of the life of their times. In 
some cases we can follow a saint or bishop 
from boyhood to old age, as if he had lived 
within our memory, and his biography. had 
been written in modern fashion and published 
in Paternoster Row. -An intimate acquaint- 
ance such as this with one or two:lives is of 
more value for enabling:us to understand the 
times in which they lived than many skeleton 
biographies. 

Among the churchmen of the fourth cen- 
tury whom we know best are the two famous 
monks, and afterwards bishops, of Asia Minor, 
Basil of Cesarea and Gregory of Nazianzus. 
It is of Basil we mean to speak in this paper, 
and our difficulty is not, as sometimes, to 
find sufficient details to complete an out- 
line, but to crowd into a few pages a life of 
which we know so much. Basil was born 
about the year 329, in all probability in the 
city of which he was afterwards bishop, Cz- 
sarea in Cappadocia. Our acquaintance with 
him begins in early boyhood, while he is 
living in a country house near Neoczsarea 
in Pontus, under the care of his grandmother. 
Macrina, as she was called, had been a hearer 
of Gregory, the wonder-worker, formerly 
Bishop of Neocesarea; and in the bloody 
days of Diocletian she and her husband fled 
to the mountain solitudes of Pontus to escape 
the rage of the persecution; and on some 
occasions during their wanderings their wants 





were supplied in a manner which they re- 
One who listened to 
the teachings of Gregory, and who had her- 
self been a confessor of the faith in days of 
persecution, would doubtless early instil into 
her grandson’s mind the lessons of religion. 
His imagination, as well as his heart, would 
be touched as he listened to narratives of 
Bishop Gregory’s miracles, and of the perse- 
cutions and deliverances which Macrina had 
experienced in the wilds of -Pontus. - In 
those early days Basil first received the im- 
pressions of the supreme value of. religion 
which were manifest in: his after-life.:. The 
influences.of his home, to which he was after 
some time removed; confirmed the lessons of 
his grandmother. His father, whose -name 
was also Basil, a rhetorician of repute in Cap- 
padocia, was a faithful Christian,:and his 
mother Emmelia was. as famous ‘for’ her de- 
voutness as for her. beauty,: which made her in 
her youth to be sought in marriage by many of 
the chief.men in Czsarea: . That the home of 
Basil and Emmelia was pervaded by earnest 
Christian influences may be gathered from the 
fact that of their family of ten children no less 
than five’are known to us as having rendered 
eminent service to the Church. : One:became 
a devout monk, abandoning at an early age 
high worldly prospects.’ to devote himself 
to God’s service ; another Macrina’ was a 
superior of a society of religious females, 
while three of them—Peter, Gregory, and 
Basil—were bishops. Under his father’s 
roof and under his guidance Basil pursued 
his studies with the view of fitting himself for 
his father’s profession. After a time he left 
home to make a tour of those cities famous 
for their schools of learning, which was the 
customary manner of completing a higher 
education in these times. Among other 
cities he visited Constantinople, and enjoyed 
the instructions of the greatest living rhe- 
torician of the age, the famous Libanius. 
Although Libanius lived and died a heathen, 
he was greatly drawn to some of the Chris- 
tian young men who studied under him. To 
Basil, as afterwards to Chrysostom, he be- 
came warmly attached, and the scholar and 
master continued to correspond for many 
years. In one of those letters Libanius has 
recorded the esteem in which he held the 
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young Christian student who excited his 
admiration not by his bright intellectual gifts 
alone, but the life of self-denial and absti- 
nence which aged sages could not surpass. 
After a residence of some length in Constan- 
tinople, Basil removed to Athens, to com- 
plete his studies there. Athens had long 
lost its political importance, but it was still 
the intellectual capital of the world. Its 
schools possessed a staff of lecturers on the 
various branches of literature and philosophy 
such as no other city could boast of, and 
students came from all parts of the world to 
reside within its walls and to gather inspira- 
tion from its traditions. A wild, riotous 
company these students were ; and they were 
accustomed, we are told, to receive new- 
comers with much uproar and rough play. 
Basil, however, was spared all annoyance 
through the influence of a friend then study- 
ing in Athens, Gregory, afterwards Bishop of 
Nazianzus. He spread such a report of 
Basil’s learning and eloquence that the 
irreverent students of Athens received him 
with respect and honour. Basil did not 
mingle much with the student life of Athens. 
Along with a few other young men of similar 
tastes he lived apart from the common 
crowd, shunning the theatre and all public 
amusements, and diligently frequenting the 
church of God—a practice which appears to 
have been rare among the students of 
Athens. In truth, a residence in Athens 
at this time appears to have had its dangers 
for the faith as well as for the morals of 
Christian students. Athens was a strong- 
hold of heathenism. Its noble monuments 
and masterpieces of art proclaimed the glories 
of the old faith; the literature which its 
students read and all the associations of the 
place were on the same side; and students 
who came to Athens prejudiced against it 
were apt to conceive a respect, if not a love, 
for a religion to which mankind seemed to 
owe so much that was beautiful ; and when 
once young men were kindled with this 
enthusiasm for the antique, they were apt to 
think of Christianity as a barbarous anta- 
gonist of the glories of art and the sweetness 
of literature. Many a youth trained in a 
Christian home made shipwreck of his faith 
in Athens, and if he did not return to the 
worship of Jupiter and Venus, abandoned at 
all events the religion of Christ for some form 
of philosophic theism or pantheism. Basil 
passed safely through the ordeal; indeed he 
never seems to have felt any inclination to 
apostatize ; with him the disposition rather 
was to abandon altogether the literature 





which seemed to war against his faith. His 
friend Gregory tells us that Basil was at first 
much discontented with Athens ; he called 
it “vain felicity,” and it was with difficulty 
that he prevailed with him to remain and to 
continue his studies, Basil sometimes wrote 
about secular studies in a way that would 
lead us to suppose he disapproved of them 
altogether. We find, however, his matured 
opinion regarding the proper place of such 
studies in an interesting letter which he 
wrote in later life to a young kinsman who 
was still attending school. In this letter he 
certainly lays it down as an undoubted 
principle that the Holy Scriptures are the 
great source of wisdom; but he adds that 
the writings of pagan poets and philosophers 
serve a pedagogic purpose. Especially in 
youth, while as yet the deep truths of Scrip- 
ture are, imperfectly understood, the studies 
of the schools serve as a sort of pre- 
liminary gymnastic to train the spirit 
ere it enters upon the great conflict. 
Nor are such studies without an indepen- 
dent value. They serve as the soul’s orna- 
ment. For just as a tree whose proper 
function it is to abound in ripe fruit, wears as 
its ornament the leaves which rustle on its 
branches, so, while the truth is the essential 
fruit of the soul, it yet becomes it well to be 
also clad with the external wisdom as with 
leaves affording shelter and adornment to the 
fruit beneath. Basil admits that there is not 
a little in pagan literature from which a young 
man can derive no advantage, and against 
which he ought to close his ears after the 
example of Ulysses in the legend. But when 
these poets praise virtue and record virtuous 
deeds, they confer a benefit upon young 
readers ; “ for it is no small gain to accustom 
the soul of a young man to the presence of 
virtue.” After alluding to a number of the 
instances of heroism and meekness recorded 
by ,ancient historians, he adds, “Such ex- 
amples are in almost entire harmony with our 
own teaching, and are worthy of the imita- 
tion of the young.” 

Basil remained in Athens about four years, 
and towards the close of that period it is 
probable that he taught rhetoric; but the 
occupation proved uncongenial, and like St. 
Augustine later and for similar reasons, he 
“ withdrew the service of his tongue from the 
marts of lip labour.” Two or three years 
intervened, during which he travelled in 
Egypt and Syria in order to see the monastic 
societies there. He seems also to have re- 
visited his home and to have been baptized by 
the Bishop of Czsarea. We next find him ina 
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scene very different from the schools of Athens. 
To a retreat on a rising ground on the banks 
of the Iris, not far from the country house in 
which he spent his boyhood, Basil, two of his 
brothers, and a few friends betook them- 
selves, in order that they might lead a life of 
entire consecration to God. It was a lonely 
spot. No road led to it, and it was so shut 
in by natural defences that it was extremely 
difficult of approach. It was, however, a 
beautiful retreat ; for in the spirit of Western 
rather than of Eastern monasticism the re- 
cluses had chosen a locality calculated to 
gladden and not to appal their hearts ; “‘ beau- 
tiful, it was as Calypso’s isle” to use the 
enthusiastic comparison of Basil. Everything 
needful for the supply of their wants was at 
hand—game in the wood and fish in the river, 
while flowers and singing birds rejoiced their 
hearts as they pursued their agricultural and 
gardening operations, singing psalms to God. 
Like many others who have made hard sacri- 
fices in order to get nearer God, Basil felt 
some disappointment in the result. “ What 
I now do,” he wrote, “in this solitude, by 
day and by night, I am almost ashamed to 
say. The city I have abandoned as the 
source of innumerable evils; but I cannot 
leave myself behind. I am like those persons 
unaccustomed to the sea, who when attacked 
by sickness, descend from the large ship, be- 
cause it rolls so violently, into a little boat, 
but find that in it also they retain the sensa- 
tions of nausea and giddiness.” But while 
he was disappointed by the slow progress he 
made in the life of sanctification, he did not 
doubt that he had done wisely in forsaking 
the world ; and most earnestly did he strive 
by mortification and prayer to subdue all re- 
bellious impulses of the flesh and spirit. Like 
most successful leaders of religious move- 
ments, he combined practical sagacity with 
religious enthusiasm. This sagacity he showed 
in the preference he gave to the social over 
the anchoretic life. Some of his remarks on 
the moral uses of social intercourse are re- 
markable as coming from a monk. The few 
companions with whom Basil began the 
monastic life increased presently into a great 
multitude, over whom he presided. The code 
of regulations which he drew up for their 
guidance is still extant, and although later 
hands have probably changed it somewhat, 
we may gather from it an idea of the charac- 
ter of his rule. It was an open communion 
Basil’s monastic society. Every one was re- 
ceived who presented himself as a candidate 
for admission, with the exception of runaway 
slaves, or married persons. In order, how- 





ever, to test the sincerity of new-comers, they 
were at first set to disagreeable tasks, and 
subjected to annoying restrictions. Specially 
was silence imposed upon novices as an 
ordeal to test of what spirit they were of. 
As the great object of the retreat was to avoid 
the contagion of a wicked world, the rules of 
Basil enjoined the greatest possible avoidance 
of ordinary converse with those not members 
of the society. Monks were forbidden to 
leave the community under pretext of visiting 
their relations. ‘They were required as far as 
possible to engage in such pursuits as did 
not require them to go into the world to fetch 
tools and materials, or to dispose of their 
produce. When such journeys were unavoid- 
able, old and trustworthy monks were to be 
selected for the mission, who were never to 
lose sight of one another, and to give a com- 
plete account of their doings to the president 
on returning. The president occupied a very 
important place in the society ; to him every 
brother had to confess his faults, he ad- 
ministered reproof, and, if needful, imposed 
punishment. But as it was conceivable that 
he might himself err, the elder brethren were 
empowered to reprove him if they saw him 
doing wrong. In reading the rules of Basil 
one feels that they are over-suspicious, and 
bring forward unduly the prohibitory side of 
Christianity ; but the spirit of the age must 
bear part of the blame of this error. Basil 
appreciated the use of wholesome work, and 
of cheerful socia! worship as aids in the life of 
sanctification. He introduced among his 
monks a mode of singing unknown at that 
time in Asia Minor, according to which the 
choir was divided into two parts, which 
mutually answered one another. Like most 
improvements, it was denounced by some as 
a dangerous innovation. While Basil and 
his monks were careful to avoid converse 
with the world on ordinary matters, it must 
not be supposed that they made no efforts 
for the spiritual enlightenment of the men who 
dwelt around them. On the contrary, we 
are told that they diligently preached the 
gospel in the neighbouring villages, and that 
they founded religious societies in various 
parts of the surrounding country. Nor was 
study forgotten amid their manual labour and 
religious exercises. Several of Basil’s works 
were composed in this mountain solitude. 
His friend Gregory visited him, and together 
they compiled a collection of extracts from 
the works of Origen, which were the great 
quarry for the Christian scholars of that age. 
Gregory complains in one of his letters that 
he found Basil’s paradise a somewhat uncom- 
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fortable place. He could not eat the bread | preacher shall listen to the voice of God out 
of the monks, and had it not been for the good | of reach of the confusing voices of the world. 
offices of Basil’s mother and sister, who now | In Czsarea Basil found himself in the midst 
occupied the country house in which his grand- | of a society the higher grades of which were 
mother formerly lived, he would have starved. | wealthy, luxurious, and dissolute, while the 
As for the gardening and agricultural opera- | lower ranks were exceedingly poor and 
tions, Gregory compares them to the labours | wretched. He performed his duties to both 
of Hercules in the Augean stable. But all | classes with fidelity and boldness. He was 
Gregory’s recollections of his visit to his old | an orthodox theologian, and sometimes in 
friend were not so unpleasant, for in another | his sermons he defended the faith against 
letter he makes mention of the pleasant con- | the assaults of heretics, and, in accordance 
verse, the high studies, and the rapt devotions | with the custom of the age, he occasionally 
which he had enjoyed in the society of Basil | celebrated the glories of saints and martyrs. 








and his monks. Especially does he speak | 


of the brotherly love which animated the 
community. 

After a residence of about thirteen years 
in the desert, Basil removed to the city, and 
became presbyter in Czsarea. The Bishop 
of Czsarea, Eusebius, previous to his conse- 
cration, had been an unbaptized heathen. 
He was a magistrate in the city, highly 
esteemed for his worth and integrity. On 
the death of the former bishop, the cry arose 
among the people that they would have 
Eusebius, and none but Eusebius, for his 
successor. The other bishops naturally ob- 
jected to a choice so extraordinary, but on 
the people becoming violent they yielded, 
and first baptized and then consecrated Euse- 
bius Bishop of Czsarea. Such a man re- 
quired. one at his side learned in matters 
theological and ecclesiastical to be his coad- 
jutor. This post was assigned to Basil, who 


was fitted for it by his learning and elo- | 
quence ; but, unfortunately, he was of a 


somewhat dictatorial temper, and the quon- 
dam magistrate objected to the tone adopted 
by his adviser. ‘This led to estrangement, 
and Basil returned for a time to the society 
of his monks. In Czsarea his loss was 
keenly felt, and through the entreaties of the 
faithful Gregory he was induced to return, 
and a reconciliation was effected with Euse- 
bius. 

As a preacher Basil exercised an important 
influence in Czsarea. Not a few of the 
preachers who have moved cities have come 
forth not from the city crowd, but from the 
place of retirement—from the wilderness like 
Elijah and John the Baptist, from the monas- 
tic retreat like Chrysostom and Basil, or from 
the small separated religious circle like John 
Wesley and most of the great preachers of 
English Nonconformity. It would seem as 
if living in the great world unfitted a man for 
rebuking its sins and consoling it in its 
sorrows, and at all events an interval seems 
to be necessary during which the future 





But his preaching was in the main ethical. 
He discoursed on such subjects as pride and 
anger, drunkenness and covetousness. The 
circumstances of the times led him frequently 
to rebuke the hard-heartedness of the rich, 
who refused to part with their wealth to re- 
lieve the wretched. On one occasion there 
was a terrible famine in Cappadocia, and the 
righteous indignation of the preacher was 
aroused when he saw the merchants hoard- 
ing grain in their warehouses in the hope that 
its price would rise, while the poor were 
perishing in the streets. The following 
words, spoken in time of famine, may be 
taken as a specimen of the preaching of Basil 
in Cesarea :— 

“‘ People, listen ; Christians, lend me your 
ears; these things saith the Lord, not ad- 
dressing you with his own voice, but speaking 
through the mouth of his servant. Let not 
us, who are endowed with reason, show our- 
selves more cruel than the unreasoning brutes. 
For they feed together on what grows out of 
the earth. The flocks of sheep feed upon 
the same mountain; innumerable horses 
share the same plain. Each one yields by 
turn to the other the enjoyment of the need- 
ful food. We, on the contrary, hide what 
should be common to all—the property of all 
we alone keep possession of. Let us feel 
abashed before examples of pagan humanity. 
Among some pagan peoples a humane law 
spreads a common table, and makes of a 
whole people almost one family. But let us 
turn from those without, and give heed to 
the example of the three thousand. Let us 
emulate the first company of Christians, who 
had all things in common.” 

Basil was not one of the preachers who 
give advice to others which they are not 
willing to put in practice- themselves ; for 
when property came to him through the 
death of relatives he immediately sold it, and 
gave the money to the famishing poor. And 
through his exertions hospitals were erected 
in Cesarea so extensive that they almost 
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formed a city by themselves. 
that Basil was an ethical preacher, and we 
must add that the ethics of Basil were those 
of the New Testament. 


the monastic life with which we cannot agree, 
but usually his ethical teaching follows the 
lines laid down by Christ and his apostles. | 
Certain of his sayings may sound somewhat | 
extreme to us. When he says, for instance, 
that we should not enter into communication 
with sinners except to call them to repent- 
ance, that we should seek not riches, but 
poverty, and that any one who has strength 
ought to work in order to assist those in 
want, he certainly demands more than modern 
Christianity requires. But was not the monk 
and bishop of the fourth century more in har- 
mony with the Prophet of Nazareth and the 
tent-maker of Tarsus than we are? In yet 
another matter he exceeds in strictness the 
ordinary requirements of Christian society. 
The man who speaks evil of another when 
he is absent is to be reckoned, according to 
Basil, a defamer, even although the evil thus 
spoken is true. We have sometimes thought 
that Protestantism, in its righteous struggle 
against error and imposture, has got into a 
habit of mind, so to speak, which has led its 
adherents, especially when of an undevout 
spirit, to forget altogether that it is a Chris- 
tian dutyto do no evil even to the evil, either 
with hand or tongue. From Church fathers 
like Basil, and even from the modern Catholic, 
some useful lessons may be learned on the 
duty of refraining the tongue. 

On the death of Eusebius Basil was elected 
bishop in his room. Although no other 
choice was possible, it was resented, not by 
the wealthy classes alone, but by not a few 
of the bishops over whom he was to preside 
as Metropolitan of Cappadocia and Exarch 
of Pontus. The strict, perhaps we should 
add stern, virtue of the new bishop made him 
more feared than loved. He was not of a 
genial, perhaps not of an amiable disposition. 
During the greater part of his life he suffered 
from a painful disease induced by the austeri- 
ties of his earlier religious life. 

The eight years of his episcopate was the 
most difficult and painful period of Basil's 
life. With his own bishops and clergy he 
found difficulties. One of the evils of the 
time was that unworthy men found their 
way specially into the lower offices of the 
ministry, induced to enter it sometimes 
by no higher motive than a desire to 
escape military service. This evil Basil set 
himself earnestly to reform. He wrote 


We have said | to all bishops under his charge, exhorting 


| discipline, and to admit none to office in the 
Some expressions | Church whose past life would not bear the 
occur in his sermons regarding celibacy and | strictest scrutiny. Some bishops were in the 





them to restore the strictness of the ancient 


habit of selling ordination. To them he 
wrote that they were followers of Simon 
Magus and Judas, for they were bartering 
| heavenly for earthly things, and making a 
gain of Christ’s Church. His position as 
Bishop of Czesarea made it needful for Basil 
to take part in the general ecclesiastical life 
of the time. Here, too, he found trouble. 
The Emperor Valens was a determined 
partisan of the Arian faction, and under- 
took a journey through Asia Minor for the 
purpose of strengthening the Arian faction in 
that part of his dominions. Partly by vio- 
lence and partly by means of bribes, he es- 
tablished the supremacv of his party in 
Bithynia and in Galatia. Having heard that 
he would find the unbending character of 
Basil an obstacle in Cappadocia, he sent the 
Przetorian Prefect Modestus to deal with him, 
and bring him to terms. The interview be- 
tween the prefect and the bishop is one of 
the famous scenes of ecclesiastical history. 
We shall give it, with some abridgment, as 
Basil’s friend Gregory has recorded it. 
Modestus. “What do you mean by refusing 
to comply with the Emperor’s religion, when 
others have done so?” Basil. “ Because it is 
not in accordance with the will and com- 
mand of my sovereign Emperor. I cannot 
worship a creature, when I am myself God’s 
creature.” The prefect having endeavoured 
to persuade Basil to yield to the Emperor by 
representing to him the honour that would 
accrue to him if he came over to the party 
of the court, and finding his endeavours 
vain, got very angry, and, starting up from 
his chair, exclaimed, “‘ Are you not afraid of 
the power that I possess ?” Basi/. “ What suf- 
ferings am I to expect?” Mod. “ You may 
expect any one of the punishments which it 
is in my power to inflict.” Basi. ‘ What are 
they? Namethem. Confiscation of goods, 
exile, torture, death? If you have anything 
worse to threaten, let me hear it, for those 
do not touch me.” Mod. “ How so?” Basil. 
“A man is not subject to confiscation of goods 
who possesses none, unless you wish these 
worn and tattered clothes, and a few books, 
which are all I possess. I do not fear exile, 
for I am bound to no place; I do not 
reckon this country in which I now dwell 
as my own, and any country into which I 
may be sent, I can reckon my own; or, to 
speak more correctly, I know the whole 
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earth to be God’s, whose stranger and 
sojourner I am. What can torture effect 
when there is a body to bear it, if you except 
the first blow? To me death will be a 
benefit, for it will send me sooner to God.” 
Mod, “ Never was I addressed before with 
such boldness.” Sasi/. ‘‘ Perhaps you never 
before met with a true bishop. For while in 
other matters we are humble and meek, accord- 
ing to the teaching of our religion, when the 
cause of God and of religion are at stake, 
we count all other things as nothing, and 
fix our eyes upon God alone. In such cases 
fire and sword, wild beasts and instru- 
ments of cruel torture are a pleasure rather 
than a torment to us.” The prefect was so 
much impressed by his bearing that he 
reported to his imperial master that Basil 
was one whom no threatenings could terrify 
and no allurements move. When Yalens 
arrived in Czsarea he had an interview with 
Basil, who discoursed to the emperor on the 
faith in his vestry. When the steward or 
chief cook of the imperial palace, named 
Demosthenes, took it upon him to interpose 
in language which showed his want of educa- 
tion, ax well as his insolence, Basil, to the 
amusement of the emperor, reminded this 
illiterate Demosthenes that his proper place 
was the kitchen, and his vocation dressing 
meats and preparing sauces, not the discus- 
sion of the truths of divinity. Valens appears 
to have admired Basil, whose intercession 
he afterwards entreated on behalf of a dying 
child, but he continued his efforts in behalf 
of Arianism, by which Basil and his diocese 
were much disquieted. Other troubles fol- 
lowed, by which Basil’s life was embittered 
and probably shortened. Although himself 
a champion of orthodoxy, he was accused of 
heterodoxy by narrow-minded and ignorant 
bigots. “The ecclesiastical history of these 
years,” writes a recent historian, “as far as 
the East is concerned, might be described as 
a history of the sufferings of St. Basil. Sel- 
dom has any man of his personal and official 
eminence in the Church been so heavily bur- 
dened by the trial of opposition, misrepresen- 
tation, isolation, and seeming failure.” Un- 
wearied were the efforts made by Basil to 
introduce peace and unity into the distracted 
Church. He appealed for help to the bishop 





of Rome, and to the great Athanasius who 
was his constant friend and adviser; but his 
efforts were crowned with small success. 
Deeply did he feel this failure. “I seem, 
for my sins,” he once said to a friend, “to 
be unsuccessful in everything.” 

Release came at length to Basil. Thetidings 
spread through Ceesarea that the bishop was 
very sick. He had been called hard, proud, 
and unlovable by his enemies, but the 
people knew that under the stern exterior 
there beat a brave and tender heart, and 
that the bishop was a true friend to every 
one of them. Lamentation and woe spread 
through the city at the tidings, and a crowd 
gathered before his house, who implored 
Heaven with importunate prayers to spare 
the life of their bishop. But there was no 
strength in his worn and wasted frame to resist 


the illness, and Basil died in peace, with the | 
words upon his lips, “Into thy hands, O | 


Lord, I commit my spirit.” He was followed 
to the tomb by a great multitude of the 
people of Czesarea, not of Christians only, but 
of Jews and pagans, who reverenced his cha- 
racter, though they did not share his faith. 

At the time of Basil’s death his dear friend 
Gregory was ill; but some time after he de- 
livered a funeral oration on him, in which he 
celebrated the virtues of the deceased bishop. 
There was scarcely a saint mentioned in the 
Old or New Testament to which Gregory did 
not compare his friend ; there is no grace or 
virtue of which St. Paul or Aristotle speaks 
in which Basil was not supreme, according to 
Gregory. ‘The one charge which he seemed 
to fear might be brought against him was, that 
he was not genial. To this he replied, “ Grant 
that he was no idle talker, no jester, no 
lounger in the market. Grant that he did 
not seek the favour of the multitude by be- 
coming all things to all men. What then? 
Should he not, with all right-judging men, 
receive for this praise rather than condemna- 
tion? Is it thought a fault in a lion that he 
has not the look of an ape, that his aspect is 
stern and royal, and that his movements are 
majestic?” With these words of Gregory 
we leave Basil, a brave, true man, who 
watred a good warfare in the service of his 
Lord. 

JOHN GIBB. 
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JOHANNA CHANDLER. 


OF the many noble women who have 
devoted their lives to alleviating the 
sufferings of others, none have entered into 
their work with a spirit of greater earnestness 
or self-sacrifice than Johanna Chandler. Her 
natural delicacy of constitution was more than 
balanced by the energy of her mind, which 
often triumphed over the weakness of her 
body, and enabled her to perform self-ap- 
pointed tasks which would have been deemed 
arduous by even stronger people. 

From childhood she appeared to have a 
peculiar sympathy with the privations of the 
sick and poor ; and at quite an early age she 
and her sister (long since dead, and to whom 
she was fondly attached) used to set forth on 
their errands of mercy, and purchase, with 
their slender stock of pocket-money, food 
and comforts for those whom they visited. 
It was during these visits that the sisters 
first became conscious of a very serious want 
in our metropolis—the absence of any 
charitable institution for the reception and 
treatment of the paralyzed and epileptic, and 
the subject was brought still nearer home to 
them by two of their dearest relatives being 
stricken withthese disorders. Then this argu- 
ment forced itself upon them, “If these 
suffer who are surrounded by all that affec- 
tion can suggest or competence provide, 
what must be the condition of those who 
from the very nature of their maladies are 
excluded from that refuge of the destitute 
sick, the hospital ?” Then followed the impulse 
to found one specially for these diseases, and 
the facts of this impulse being obeyed are 
now so generally known that it is only neces- 
sary to touch upon them in order to give 
completeness to this brief sketch. 

Miss Chandler being a thoroughly practical 
woman, no sooner conceived an idea than 
she applied herself bravely to work to carry 
it out. Knowing that funds would be the 
basis of the undertaking, she determined to 
earn money tcwards them; with untiring 
industry (aided by her sister) she wrought at 
fancy work, which was afterwards sold, and 
in time realised £200. Those who know 
how lightly female work is valued will compre- 
hend how long and patiently she must have 
laboured to obtain so large a sum. With 
this amount at her command she considered 
herself entitled to appeal to the public for 
help, and, after some preliminary delay, the 
usual forms were gone through, and the 





Hospital for the Paralyzed and Epileptic, 
now a commodious building, receiving many 
in-patients, and treating hundreds of out- 
patients, was started in Queen Square— 
opened with a single bed! But her satisfac- 
tion, though great, was not unalloyed, as the 
sister who had divided her toil did not live 
to share her rejoicing. 

To keep up the interest which had been 
awakened now became Miss Chandler’s care. 
She laid aside her fancy-work and took up 
her pen ; and those who had the privilege of 
her acquaintance can bear loving testimony 
to her indefatigable efforts to maintain and 
promote the interests of the hospital. Ac- 
cordingly, as it flourished, so new wants con- 
tinually developed themselves ; first, a Sama- 
ritan Fund to supplement the physicians’ 
remedies by proper food and sufficient cloth- 
ing for those who were treated at their own 
homes; then a pension fund, to console 
those who were pronounced incurable ; and 
lastly, a convalescent branch. Miss Chandler 
possessed the faculty of expressing her ideas 
in writing with great clearness and rapidity, 
yet her correspondence became almost over- 
whelming. Every day she wrote appeals for 
help couched in most urgent and touching 
terms, while each post brought its burden of 
letters—contributions to be acknowledged, 
or inquiries to be answered, and her house 
was literally besieged by visitors, some friends 
to her work, others desiring to profit by it. 
Often her labours were extended till far into 
the evening, but it was only on rare occasions 
that a half-uttered exclamation of pain and 
weariness escaped her, proving at what cost 
her labours had been prolonged. No wonder 
that she had to abandon nearly every favourite 
pursuit; her life and conversation, which 
always displayed great reasoning power, be- 
came bound up and thoroughly absorbed in 
this one object, and it was only by most 
intimate association with her that one learnt 
how deeply she was read, how much she had 
travelled, what an amusing and witty com- 
panion she could be, or how essentially 
feminine she was in all her tastes. She was 
large-hearted and liberal-minded to a degree, 
and it may be remarked here that though a 
staunch Church-woman herself, she never 
permitted any difference of faith to weigh 
with her in directing her sympathies, saying 
that “ Hospitals were for the cure of the 
body, not the soul, and that an afflicted Jew 
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or Mahommedan had as much claim to her 
commiseration as a Christian.” She, neverthe- 
less, always endeavoured to bring those who 
came in contact with her under good and 
wholesome influences, and made a point of 
attending the week-day services held in one 
of the wards as often as her health would 
allow. 

She observed the closest economy in all 
her personal expenditure, and the strictest 
simplicity in her dress, not from belonging 
to any sisterhood or religious community, 
or from holding any severe opinions, but 
actuated by the purest motives, spending 
less upon herself that she might have more 
to bestow upon others. She once said, in 
writing to a friend about the growth of the 
hospital and the increasing number of the 
patients, “This is my household, these are 





my children ; a large and anxious family, is 
it not ?” 

Her loss, which occurred not long since, 
after a short illness, must be widely felt, 
though there is every reason to hope her desire 
is accomplished, and that this establishment, 
which owes its origin to her, has now gained 
a permanent footing, and will endure to shed 
its blessings upon future generations. Then, 
indeed, she will not have laboured in vain ; 
and as her last thought each night and first 
thought each morning was for these poor 
sufferers, so doubtless her last earthly care 
was for them, and as Christians we may be- 
lieve that her waking in a great and glorious 
world will be to meet the reward promised 
to those good and faithful servants who, 
having done well, “ enter into the joy of 
their Lord.” 





Yet is it well to murmur ? 





DREAMING AND WAKING. 


I DREAMT I was a child again, last night; 
Far through the land of sleep I wandering went 
To the old paths of peace, and lost delight, 
And tarried in the valleys of content. 


The dew was on my spirit, and the dust 
Of the world’s highway clave not to my feet ; 
I breathed an atmosphere of love and trust, 
I gathered common flowers, and found them swect, 


I revelled in the sunshine, and was glad, 

I thought each sun-lit cloud an angel’s wing ; 
Joy was my daily portion, to be sad 

‘Was but a sudden, dark imagining. 


The dream was beautiful; but who would pay 
For such brief ecstasy, with grief like this ? 
How bitter is the waking of to-day, 
After the night’s calm hours of childish bliss ! 


There is One 


Who knows whereof our feeble frames are made ; 
He watched the child who sported in the sun, 
He sees the woman toiling in the shade. 


The wound whose hidden bleeding makes me faint 
Under light burdens once sustained with ease ; 
The daily pain of patience and restraint ;— 
Doth not my Lord take note of things like these ? 


Yea, as a father pitieth his own, 

So will He pity me ;—through strife and tears 
He leads me by a way I have not known 

To the dear rest of His “ eternal years.” 


The old, sweet, childish faith may still be mine, 
Although my childhood’s joys } 

A faith that simply clasps the Hand divine, 
And walks straight onward to the endless day, 


ie far away ;— 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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BROTHER RUTHERFORD. 


By THE RIVER-SIDE VISITOR. 





~ JOON af- | nounced the address as doggerel, and there was 
\ ter I) certainly more of jingle than of poetry in it; 
went in- | but it was emphatic in tone, full of local allu- 
to my | sions, and glorified the lodge, whose members, 
district, | being enthusiasts rather than critics, received 
! and at | it with unbounded admiration and applause, 
a time | evidently regarding it as a notable work of 
when I/ genius. Brother Rutherford delivered the ad- 
k n e w| dress ina very fair style as regarded elocution, 
b ut | and with an unmistakable intensity of feeling 
little of | as to the subject with which it dealt. Stand- 
it, or| ing there, his naturally sallow face flushed 
its cha-| with the excitement of the moment, he struck 
racters, | you as a decidedly intelligent-looking man ; 
I was}|and a man, moreover, in whose face you 
invited | might read that he was one who had thought 
by aj and suffered. He looked about fifty years of 
gentle- | age, was of medium height, and sparely built, 
m a n| with stooping shoulders and thin grey hair 
; =: w h o| wornrather long. The head as a whole was 
uk took a| rather small, but the forehead was broad and 
| Be great| lofty, the eyes clear and piercing, and the 
TeGABOLION oa interest | general expression of the face grave and 
in promoting the cause > of temperance among | thoughtful. His manner was decidedly supe- 
the poor of the neighbourhood, to attend | rior to that of the generality of the brethren 
the opening of “The. Touch Not,” a new| of the lodge, and he was one of the best- 
“lodge” of about some fifty members which | dressed among them; but a glance at his 
he had been largely instrumental in esta-| hands, large, horny, and discoloured, showed 
blishing, and for which he had obtained | conclusively that, like the rest of them, he 
the privilege of meeting one evening a week | lived by'some form of hard manual labour. 
in the ragged-school of the district. The | Altogether he was—partly in himself, partly 
members, or, as in lodge language they called | in contrast to the others—just the sort of 
themselves, the brethren, were for the most | man to excite curiosity as to who or what he 
part dock or wharf labourers, with a sprinkling | could be, and, when on the termination of 
of other waterside characters, and they cer-| the meeting my friend and I lingered a little 
tainly formed a motley gathering. Some of | behind the rest, I asked,— 
them, “lumpers” probably, earning good! “Who is Brother Rutherford ?” 
money and leading steady lives, were well| “I thought you’d ask that,” said my friend 
dressed in “second-best” suits, but the majo- | laughingly. “Well, he is a very good fellow, and 
rity of them were in their more or less ragged | a very sensible one, too, though he does break 
and dirty working-clothes ; and it was pain- | into rhyme occasionally. He is ‘ the scolard’ 
fully evident that the reclamation from drunk- | of the neighbourhood in which he lives ; and 
enness of some of them—supposing it had | the scolard of a poor neighbourhood, and 
really been effected at all—was of very recent | more especially perhaps of a riverside than 
date. All, however, were in great spirits at the | any other neighbourhood, is generally more 
meeting, and everything went off amid loud | or less of a character, and I should say that 
applause. My friend, as honorary president | Rutherford was rather more ¢han less of a 
of the lodge, and one or two others as friends | character in his way.” 
and well-wishers to it, made brief speeches,| “And what now,” I asked, “may be the 
and then came the event of the evening in | qualifications and functions of a man who 
the shape of “ An Original, Poetical, Open- | ranks as ‘the scolard’ of a poor neighbour- 
ing Address: written and spoken by Brother | hood ?” 
Rutherford, Secretary to the Lodge.” Asevere| “Well, the qualifications need not be very 
or supercilious critic would probably have de- | high,” answered my friend; “it’s a parallel 
N.S. 48 
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case to the one-eyed man being sovereign in 
the kingdom of the blind. Among people 
who are wholly uneducated, one of their own 
rank who can read and write fairly well, and 
who is willing to exercise those accomplish- 
ments for the benefit of his neighbours, is 
honoured as a Scholar and resorted to for 
what is regarded as scholarly assistance. 
Some want him to read their letters for them ; 
more want him to write letters for them, while 
numbers who can manage to scrawl some- 
thing in the shape of a letter for themselves 
will come to him to address their envelopes. 
He is in demand, too, for newspaper reading. 
Men out of work want to hear advertisements ; 
women with sea-going relations are anxious 
about the shipping intelligence ; while others 
take an interest in this or that local or general 
topic of the day. If a ‘scolard’ can go 
beyond these, the ordinary calls upon him— 
can act, so to speak, as adviser general and 
court of reference, why so much the better. 
Rutherford is one of that sort. There is 
nothing of what we should call scholarly 
style or polish about him, but he is a shrewd, 
thoughtful, well-informed man; what his 
neighbours call a ‘judgematical fellow, and, 
having considerable moral influence among 
classes with whom very few have moral in- 
fluence, he always exerts it disinterestedly 
and for good—for the promotion of sobriety, 
order, and religion.” 

“What does he do for a living?” was my 
next question. 

“He is a shoemaker, I believe,” answered 
my friend, but, seeming not to feel sure on 
the point, he turned to the care-taker of the 
school, who, while we had been talking, had 
been rearranging seats and preparing for 
closing; and called out, “Rutherford is a 
shoemaker, isn’t he ?” 

“IT believe he has been, and a good *un,” 
answered the man,” but he’s only a vamper 
now; which the trade hardly acknowledges 
them.” 

“And what is a vamper?” I asked. 

“‘Why one as vamps up old boots for the 
secondhanders,” was the reply; “and he 
does a bit of general cobbling as well for the 
people living round about.” 

“T shall look up Brother Rutherford with 
a view to cultivating his acquaimtance,” I 
said to my friend, and for the purpose of 
doing so asked for his address, which was 
given to me by the care-taker. 

The street in which Rutherford lived was 
one into which I had not been previous to 
going to pay my projected visit to him, and 





in the poor quarter of the district. It was 
exclusively inhabited, as I afterwards knew, 
by the “ poor but honest ” class, without any 
contaminating admixture of the “ no-visible- 
means-of-support” or “dangerous” classes; 
and, though overcrowded and grimy, had 
not that indescribable appearance of dilapi- 
dation and recklessness that invariably comes 
to characterize a street in which the latter 
classes obtain a footing. It was a short 
street of four-roomed houses, those on one 
side having small flowerplots railed off in 
front, or rather what had been meant for 
flowerplots, for only one of them had been 
used for their intended purpose ; the others 
having been trodden hard, and being, for the 
most part, more or less rubbish-littered. The 
one that had been cultivated presented a 
really fine show of flowers, and its mass of 
bright but well-harmonized colours stood out 
as an oasis in the desert, forming a conspi- 
cuous landmark in'the street. On reaching 
this flower-bed I discovered that it pertained 
to the house in which, as I had been.directed, 
Rutherford occupied the ground-floor, and 
seeing this, I made no doubt that the flowers 
were his. Passing through the little gate and 
coming to the window—which was curtained 
by flowers in pots—I was met by a still more 
unmistakable and characteristic indication of 
the man in the shape of a trade anounce- 
ment written on a square of cardboard, and 
running— 


‘* Here’s a man that don’t refuse 
To make or mend your beots or shoes; 
His stuff is good, his work is quick, 
His stock is small—he can’t give tick.” 


Rutherford himself opened the door while I 
was reading this, and as I turned round on 
finishing it, he said smiling, “A poor thing, 
but mine own, sir. The words are only so 
much jingle-jangle, of course, but with my 
class of customers they serve nicely as a peg 
to hang the last hintupon. Tick would spell 
ruin for me, so I must take up my parable 
against it in some form.” While he had been 
speaking, he had led the way into the apart- 
ment which served him as workshop and 
living-room, where I found another man, 
whom he introduced to me as Mr. B——-, the 
tenant of the upper floor of the house. Mr. 
B looked excited and angry ; and seeing 
that I noticed this, Rutherford said in a half 
serious, half playful way,— 

“ We've been argufying a bit.” 

“On what subject?” I‘asked. 

Before he could answer his conmpanion ex- 
claimed,— 

« Look here, sir, ri put it to you! Do 





d it to be one of the most respectable | you know young Darkie?” 
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“ Not by that name anyway,” I answered. 
“ Ah! well, that don’t matter much,” said 


| Mr. B——; “he’s a young long-shore prowler, | 


and as vicious a little brute as ever went to 
| the bad, which he’s about as safe to do as 


| water is to run down-hill. It’s his nater to, 


| the bone coming out in the flesh, for he’s a 
| bad bred ’un on both sides, and acts up to his 
breeden’. His mother is doing penal now 
| for a vitrol-throwing job ; his father has been 
away twice for ill-using policemen, and all 


| his delight, young as he is—he’s only about | 


| ten or eleven, I suppose—is in doing harm. 
Well, being off work to-day—which I was 
| coaling a steamer till three this morning—I 
| happened to be looking out o’ the window, 
and what should I clap eyes on but Master 


Darkie a sneakin’ in and beginning to spile | 


| the flowers, not just doing a snatch for one 
or two, as any youngster might a-done, but a 
tramplin’ ’em down, and taking delight in 
doing of it. Knowing as Rutherford here 
was out, and that he reg’lar loved his flowers 
as if they were his children a’most, I bolted 
down, and, collering my gentleman by the 
scruff of the neck, dropped him over the 
railings. Afterdoing it I was walking quietly 
away when he laid hold of me by the leg 


like a mad dog. I'd a-let it drop at that, but 
he wouldn’t ; for, picking up a stone as big 
as my fist, he let fly at me as hard as he 
could, and just missed my head; and, that 
putting my back up, I lays hold of him again, 
and was just putting the steam on to, as the 
sayen’ is, shake the sawdust out of the young 
image of ugliness, when who should come up 
and stop me but Rutherford here, though I 
told him what he’d been up to with the 
flowers. That is what we were arguing about, 
and I put it to you, sir, whether he didn’t 
| deserve to have such a quiltin’ as without 
breaking bones would a-been likely to cow 
him for a while. A good hidin’ is the only 
medicine that suits the complaint of these 
tiger-cat-bred ’uns, and the stronger the dose 
the fewer on ’em they'll want.” 

“Well, I’ve a great belief in kindness as a 





ford, good-humouredly ; and then turning to 
me he went on. “The particular point we 
were arguing was, whether or not it is for ws 
to visit the sins of the parents upon the chil- 
dren. My friend here wanted to be specially 


bred ’un, as he calls him ; but I contend that 
that is a reason for being specially merciful.” 
“ Well, whichever on us is right or wrong,” 





as yer may say; he’s a case of what's bred in | 


with his teeth, and I had to throttle him off 


medicine for their complaint,” said Ruther- | 


hard on poor Darkie, because he was a bad- | 


| said the other, “it was a good job for Master 


Darkie that you came up when you did ; any- 
way, may difference of opinion never alter 
friendship ;” and so saying he took his leave, 
and went up to his own rooms. 

“I’m afraid the bad-bred ’uns, as your 
friend styles them, are rather numerous here- 
about,” I said to Rutherford when the other 
was gone. 

“ They are, more’s the pity,” he answered 

mournfully ; “and unfortunately but too many 
hold the same views concerning them as my 
fellow-tenant. They receive a treatment of 
all kicks, and no halfpence ; and, being dealt 
with unfeelingly, they become unfeeling, and 
the bad that is born with them is hardened 
in them, and grows with their growth. Take 
this Darkie as an instance. His father and 
mother are both drunkards ; they could hardly 
| open their lips without swearing, and lived in 
|a den that wasn’t worthy of the name of a 
| respectable dog-kennel, let alone a home. 
| They treated the boy worse than most boys 
are treated; starving him, beating him, and 
knocking him about in the course of their 
own rows. Altogether they treated him with 
such cruelty and neglect, that, without wait- 
ing to be kicked out of his wretched home, 
as such children usually are, he left it when 
| he was about eight years of age—which is 
/more than a year ago now—and since then 
has foraged for himself, God and such little 
| outcasts only knowing how! I suppose he'll 
| grow up such another as his father, or worse, 
|if worse may be, and what wonder? And 
yet I believe he’d as easily make a good 
fellow as a bad one if circumstances were 
only half as much in his favour as they are 
against him.” 

I expressed my concurrence in his pity 
and sympathy for the unfortunate class of 

| which the Darkie was a type ; and as that 

boy is only mentioned here incidentally, I 
may state that a little later he was rescued 
from his outcast life and placed in a local 
| institution, from whence he was drafted into 
a training-ship, where, though a spice of the 
_ old wildness still remained in his character, he 
made upon the whole a very good sailor. 

Seeing, I suppose, from my manner that I 
had come for a talk, Rutherford, who had 
hitherto been standing, now proceeded to tie 
on his leather apron and take his seat on his 
work-stool, at the same time motioning me 
to take a chair. 

“T'll just pick out a bit of work that can 
be done on the whistle-and-ride principle,” he 
said good-humouredly, “and then I’ll be all 
attention, sir.” 
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While he was selecting a piece of work on 
which he could be operating while carrying 
on a conversation, I had time to glance round 
the apartment, which, as might have been 
expected, was somewhat disorderly, and was 
pervaded by that half leathery, half waxy 
odour that marks the room of the home- 
working cobbler. It was, however, tolerably 
well furnished in a general way, and notably 
well iurnished in the way of books, pictures, 
and curious chimney-piece ornaments, the 
latter, as I afterwards knew, being presents 
from seamen for whose wives or other rela- 
tives he had acted as scribe. 

When he had fairly settled down to a piece 
of stitching, I reopened conversation by re- 
ferring to my having seen him at the opening 
of the Touch-Not Lodge, and from that went 
on to speak of intemperance generally, and 
of the great extent to which it preyailed in 
the district. 

“Well, yes,” he said shaking his head, 
“drunkenness is a big, as well as a bitter, 
evil among the poor. Somehow or other, 
poverty and drunkenness seem to go together.” 

“* Drunkenness causes poverty,” I said. 

“}t does, and worse ills too,” assented 
Rutherford ; “ but then, on the other hand,” 
he added, “I think there is something in 
the plea that poverty causes drunkenness. 
Wretched homes make the public-house look 
attractive, and turn where they will the poor 
find the public-house staring them in the 
face. Nearly every poor street of any size 
has its snug beer-house in the centre, and 
its gin-palace at the corner; and for one 
person or thing to warn a victim from these 
sloughs of despond there’s a score to draw 
him in. Rule, custom, and example are all 
in favour of drinking. Just take, for instance, 
a man out of employment. He and his 
family are starving, and he goes out hungry 
and downhearted to look for work ; presently 
he meets some friend who knows how he is 
situated, and feels for him. But how does 
he show his feeling? Does he give him the 
money to buy a loaf for his family or get a 
meal for himself? No! He walks him 
into the nearest public-house, and “ stands” 
drink for him, and the drink acting on an 
empty stomach unsettles him, and makes 
him don’t-carish. Perhaps he has scarcely 
left one friend before he meets another, and 
the end of it is, that he not only doesn’t look 
for work, but goes home dead drunk; and 
people who do not understand all the circum- 
stances of the case harden their hearts against 
the helpless wife and children, on the ground 
that the man can find money for drink.” 


“T know,” I said, “that many will offer 
the poor man drink who will neither give 
him meat nor money, and I have seen a 
great deal of evil result from the practice.” 

“ Nothing but evil can result from it,” said 
Rutherford ; “it is a twofold evil as taking the 
treater no less than the treated into the 
public-house. ‘Let us have a glass,’ might 
be written as epitaph to the happiness of 
many and many a family. But while I speak 
of the temptations that there are to drink, 
you will, of course, understand that I don’t 
excuse drunkenness. God knows, I suffered 
| too much from it to think excusingly of it 
| under any circumstances; it could scarcely 
| have been a heavier curse to any one than it 
| has been to me.” 

‘You have then the greater reason to be 
thankful that it has been given to you to be 
reclaimed,” I said. 

He looked at me in a curious, thoughtful 
sort of way for about a minute, and then, with 
the air and tone of one who had come to a 
resolve, he said,— 

“You mistake, sir. I was not always a 
total abstainer, but I was never a drunkard. 
I speak of the dead, and so I speak without 
bitterness now—drunkenness was a curse to 
me individually, in that I had a drunken wife. 
Did you ever watch the tragedy in real life of 
a sober man being dragged down by a drunken 
wife?” he went on, speaking in a self-re- 
strained tone, but evidently becoming strongly 
excited. “I mean a man that could feel 
the degradation of it, and fought against it 
inch by inch; that loved the wife and wished 
to reclaim her, and had had pride in her; 
not the sort of man that it drives to drink 
himself, or that takes to knocking the wife 
about.” 

He stopped panting, and, with his eyes 
fixed questioningly on my face, and seeing 
that he expected me to make some reply, I 
answered generally, that, of course, a drunken 
woman, and more especially a drunken wife, 
was rightly considered a truly tragical spec- 
tacle. 

“But did you ever watch such a case as I 
speak of?” he exclaimed abruptly. “ Did you 
ever see the unfortunate wretch, in spite of 
all his struggles, sinking day by day like a 
stout swimmer whom another has seized with 
a death grip that can’t be shaken off?” 

I could understand, such cases, I said, 
though I had never noted the progress of 
such an one in detail. 

“Then excuse me, sir,” he exclaimed in 
the same excited way, “ you don’é understand 
such cases. The detail, as you call it, the 
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| slow daily progress through shade by shade 
of bad to worse and worse, is everything in 
such cases. You should know the signs and 
symptoms of such a case; you might be able 
| to turn them to account in warning some 
poor wretch. I believe if I had been told in 
time, I could have overcome the evil, but it 
had become incurable before I knew the 
nature of it. I'll tell you my story.” 

I would rather that he did not, I said, if, 
as I judged from his manner was the case, 
it would pain him to do so; but waving his 
hand as if thrusting away all objection, he 
went on :— 

“To see me now a vamping, jobbing cob- 
bler you’d hardly think I’d been an ambitious 
fellow, but there was a time when I was. I 
was ambitious by disposition, and ambitious 
for sake of my wife—my young, handsome, 
loving, sober wife ; for in the early days of 
our married life she was all that ; and that is 
one of the points of my story that you should 
note. She was none of your born drunkards. 
Her parents lived and died a strictly sober 
couple; and for a couple of years after our 
marriage I had as little cause to suppose she 
would ever become a drunkard as I have to 
suppose that you will, or you may have to 
think that any lady of your acquaintance 
will.” 

I could easily understand that, I said, and 
then went on to speak of the manner in which 
such examples pointed to the necessity for 
universal prayerfulness ; for each and all of 
us, the apparently most secure no less than 
the backsliding or fallen, daily praying with 
sincere humility, “ Lead us not into temp- 
tation, but deliver us from evil.” 

“IT know the sustaining power of prayer, 
sir,” he answered, and now he again spoke 
calmly, “ but I did not in those days ; I was 
not then a praying man; I was only a self- 
righteous one. I was a straightforward, hard- 
working man, paying my way, and, as well as 
I could, doing as I would be done by; and 
when evil fell upon me I asked what had I 
done that I should be so afflicted, and held 
it to be an injustice, so that I was almost 
ready to take the enemy’s advice, ‘ Curse 
God and die!’ I have often thought since 
, that what befell was intended as special re- 
buke and lesson to me.” | 

“If your afflictions have been the means 
‘of bringing you from self to true righteous- 
ness,” I said, “ good has been brought out 
of evil for you.” 

“T acknowledge it,” he answered; “and 
remembering that I can put aside the passion 
that for a moment filled my heart, and tell 








you my story veally, in the hope that it may 
give you knowledge that may enable you to 
speak a timely word to others.” 

I nodded assent, and then he went on. 

“T was born and brought up in a country 
town in which workmen’s wages were low, 
and so when I had been married a little over 
two years I came to London with a view to 
bettering my position by, in the first place, 
getting better wages as a journeyman, and in 
the second, looking round me to see if I 
couldn’t get to be something higher than a 
simple journeyman ; for up to that time I had 
worked pretty hard at educating myself in a 
plain way, and I thought I had it in me to 
get on in the worlda bit. That was my idea, 
and I settled in London full of hope. I got 
work in an establishment in Paddington, and 
we took a couple of rooms in a house in 
that neighbourhood, in which there were four 
other families—London-bred families—living. 
That was the beginning of sorrow. The wife 
took to ‘neighbouring’ with the other women, 
and they, as it turned out, were a gin-tippling 
set. I won’t say they soon made her one of 
themselves in that respect, but at any rate 
she soon became one of them, and after a time 
out-Heroded them all. They asked her to 
their little turn-and-turn-about tea parties, 
where the tea was ‘laced’ with gin or rum, 
and followed by ‘nips’ of the spirits without 
any lacing. They took her out with them 
and taught her how to spend her ‘ market 
penny,’ and got her into the habit of doing 
her morning drain. 
wards, for, of course, if I had found it out at 
the time I would have tried to nip the thing 
in the bud. I could see that there was some- 
thing wrong; her manner was strange at 
times, and household matters began to go 
wrong ; meals were late, or ill-cooked, or 
scanty, or the rooms would be left untidied 
for days at a stretch, or the washing that used 
to be out of the way by Wednesday or Thurs- 
day at the latest would be hanging about on 
Saturday evenings, or perhaps when Sunday 
came there would be no clean shirt to’put on, 
or no clean working clothes ready for Mon- 
day morning. I dare say others saw the 
cause of all this, and thought that I was a 
fool for not seeing it; but I didn’t. I put it 
down to illness, to London not agreeing with 
her, or her not understanding its ways; to 
anything or everything, in fact, except the 
right thing. When I did make the discovery 
it came upon me like athunder-bolt. I went 
home to dinner one day, and found a little 
bit of tough steak done to a cinder pretty 
near, two or three potatoes done to smash, 





All this I knew after- | 
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and the wife standing before the fire, swaying 
about in a style I’'d never seen before, and 
that I couldn’t make out then. Was she ill, 
I asked. No, she wasn’t ill, she said, speak- 
ing thick, and then, before I could.ask another 
question, she fell forward likealog. I thought 
it was a faint, or a fit, or something of that 
sort, and springing to her I raised her in my 
arms, spoke to her, kissed her, and then the 
light broke in upon me, and I saw how blind 
I had been before ; her breath was. reeking 
with the smell of drink. , I felt for a moment 
as if I could have strangled her as she lay in 
my arms, but only for a moment, for the next 
instant I broke down, and, grown man as I 
was, cried like a child. I was too much cut 
up to go to work again that day, and I sat 
by her side till she came round. She ex- 
pressed herself very penitent and very much 
ashamed, and it was then she told me of the 
tea-drinking and so forth with the other 
women. She solemnly promised amendment, 
and I took her promise and withheld re- 
proaches. Within a week I had moved her 
to another lodging, and for about a month 
afterwards all seemed to be going well again ; 
but only seemed, for she had continued to 
meet hér drinking companions without me 
knowing it; and one evening on going home 
from work I found the unwashed dinner 
dishes still on the table, and my wife lying 
asleep on the floor where she had fallen, too 
drunk to reach her bed.” 

His voice faltered and the colour went and 
came in his cheeks, and he paused for a few 
moments as if to recover sufficient self-com- 
mand to proceed with his story with at least 
an appearance of calmness. Drawing a long 
breath, he went on :— 

“Qurs was no match-making marriage ; 
neither of us had anything to match-make 
about. Our parents were neighbours; we'd 
been children together, had gone to the same 
day and Sunday school, and neither of us 
had ever any other sweetheart. The course 
of our true love, so far as our courting days 
went, aid run smooth; and for true love we 
married, and none could have been happier 
than we were till the curse of drink fell upon 
her. For all that had happened in our first 
lodging, I still loved her, and at the time I’m 
speaking of I hadn’t, as I afterwards came to 
do, lost all hope of her; but, believe me, sir, 
as I stood there looking at her on this second 
occasion, I’d have sooner seen her lying there 
dead than as she was. I shook her to wake 
her, and as I stooped over her and saw her 
drink-flushed face, and felt her reeking hot 
breath on my cheek, I came nearer to striking 





a woman than I hope for sake of my man- 
hood I ever shall again. I talked more sternly 
to her than I had done before, and she was 
very humble and penitent, and cried bitterly, | 
for at that time she was not hardened in | 
drunkenness, and had not lost hope of her- | 
self any more than I had lost hope of her. 

She begged for forgiveness, and again pro- | 
mised to amend, and again I took her pro- | 
mise. What else could I do, except try all 
in my power to help her to keep it, which I 
did? I gave up my job and took an inferior 
one in quite another part of London, in order 
to get her right away from the set that she 
had got in with. I made a point of being as 
much with her as I could; I hurried home 
from my work in the evenings, and either 
stayed at home reading to her, or took her 
out with me. But it was all no use; in her 
drink had got another victim, she craved for | 
it, and would have it at all hazards. She 

tippled when I was away at work. Once or 

twice I suspected. it was so, but she always | 
denied it, and, not wishing to seem too harsh, | 
I took her denial; but when we had been a | 
little over two months in our new quarters I | 
got home one evening to again find her in a | 
state that left no room for denial. Of course | 
in all this time the drink had been doing some- 


thing of its work of moral degradation. This || 


than she had ever been before ; and, though 
I now began to fear the worst, I still resolved 
to fight against it. I took the plan of putting 
her on short allowance, just giving her suffi- 
cient for cupboard money, and keeping the 
paying of the rent and other things in my | 
own hands ; but what short of actual physical 
restraint can keep a confirmed drunkard— 
and that is what she had become—from 
drink in a land of dram-shops and drinking- 
made-easy? She countermined my opera- 


| 
time she was less penitent and more defiant 
| 
| 
| 


tions. To obtain the accursed thing to which || 


she had let herself be enslaved, she took to 
pawning and selling and getting into debt. | 
Twice I was summonsed for, and managed | 
to pay debts that she had run up in my 


name, but without my knowledge or consent; || 


but. a third time was too much for me, I could | 
not pay, and what was left to me of house- | 
hold goods was taken in satisfaction of the 
claim ; and, to add to the disgrace, my wife 
and others like her clambered on to the cart, 
cut the bed open, and let, the feathers fly 
about, of course bringing a mo“ round. We 
had then to take furnished rooms, and more 
than once had to leave them on account of | 
her habits. We could only stay with such 
people as would tolerate the like of her, and 
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they were a kind that watched that she didn’t 
lay hands on anything of theirs, and as there 
was nothing of our own for her to lay hands 
on, and I now kept even a stricter hand on my 
wages than I had done before, she was driven 
to straits for money, and adopted the plan of 
waylaying me as I left work. When I got 
outside the shop I would find her there— 
drunk. She would attack me before my 
mates; and, lost to all sense of shame her- 
self, trusted to my sense of shame inducing 
me to give her money, which it generally did. 
I was ashamed of her, as greatly ashamed as 
I had once been proud of her. I was ashamed 
that my mates should know that I had such 
a wife; that they should see her there un- 
womaned, bloated, be-blotched, be-draggled, 
foul-mouthed, degraded almost below hu- 
manity. In this way she hounded me out of 
shop after shop, shaming me into leaving 
some, and getting me discharged from others; 

and so I came down to be cobbler and vamper, 

as you see me now. Being at home, I tried 


| to keep her indoors, but with very little suc- 


cess, for she would be out and would have 
drink. Seeing that I could not reclaim her, 
I tried to free myself from her; but that, too, 
was vain. Magistrates, boards of guardians, 
and all others that. I applied to, gave the 
same answer: she was my wife, and I was 
bound to support her; and since she would 
not agree—as she would not—to take such 
separate maintenance as I could offer, my 
home must be hers. So Iwas tied to her, 
and she dragged me downand down to the 
end, or nearly so ; for during Her last illness, 
which extended over nearly months, she 
became her better self again. She was: truly 
penitent ; and when she asked my forgive- 
ness for the’ , I did forgive. ber a8 as freely 
as I hope she had been fi 

“Tt is asad story,” L sad; “as 5 story 
of drink mostly is,” 

“Tt is,” assented, Rutherford emphatically ; 
“and it is as true afit is sad, for if I have 


nothing extenuated, neither have I set down 


aught in malice. I havetold it yow in the 
interest of the good cause, that you may re- 
member it, and that the remembrance may 
urge you to be as a lion in the path, if ever 
you see any—as you may see many—going 
to destruction as my wife did. If ever you 
find a woman just being drawn in to the 
‘laced’ tea and market-penny sort of thing, 
warn her back from it as you would from the 


pit itself; don’t wait till the evil is done, till | 
she has become a drunkard, till her husband | | 


and children, if she have any, though sober | 
themselves, may have reason to say, as I did | 





to you just now, that the curse of drink has 
been heavy upon them.” 

Though told to me in the course of a short 
morning call, the story of Brother Ruther- 
ford’s domestic unhappiness covered a period 
of twenty years of married life; and at the 
time of his wife’s death he had fallen so far 
out of the upper ranks of his trade—the 
trade was so “full-handed” with younger 
and better-known workmen, and his own 
spirits so sadly depressed by what he had 
gone through—that he did not feel equal to 
the effort of trying to again rise in the trade, 
and so he settled down as a jobbing cobbler. 
What he had himself suffered through drunk- 
enness made him an earnest advocate of the 
Temperance cause, and being naturally some- 
what of an orator, and resuming after his 
wife’s death those habits of seléculture which 
the miseries of his married life had prevented 
him from continuing during that period, he 
had become a Brother of mark among the 
teetotal associations of the district, and his 
connection with. these bodies had brought 
him into. contaet with those whose influence 
and example led to his being also a religious 
and prayerful man. 

The story ef his married life, as I have 
repeated here, is certainly not a pleasant or 
cheerful. picture to dwell upon, nor would I 
have felt justified in retelling it here were it 
not that it is unhappily a typical one—one 
that points out and illustrates, more graphie- 
ally than any words of mine could, an 
especial and termible evil ameng the poor; 
an evil to whichall who are working 
the pear should give. particular atten hore 
against which they should: strive to >a as 
Rutheriord put it, lions im the path. ‘The 
drunkenness prevailing among themselves is 
the greatest curse under which the poor 
labour; and the worst, though not the most 
noticed, feature of it is the drunkenness of 
the women-—the wives and mothers. Both 
with regard to herself individually, and to. 
consequences, the woman drunkard is ever 
the worst of drunkards. With a sober wife a 
home may be kept comparatively comfortable 
in despite of a drunken husband, but where the 
wife is the drunkard there can be no home in 
any worthy sense of the term. Lacking all 
home comfort, the husband of such a woman 
probably “takes to drink,” or, if he. remains 
sober, he is shamed, degraded, and tried, as 
Rutherford was, and if—as is more likely 
than not to be the case—he is a less self- 
controlled man than Rutherford was, he turns 
wife-beater, and so adds evil to evil. And 
while it fares thus with the husband, it fares 
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no less evilly with any children that there | One or two tipplers in such a house will 
may be in the family. They are always | generally corrupt some of the others; and 
neglected, generally half starved, and but too | there are few more painful spectacles than to 
often actively ill-used. That the system of | see a young, and as yet sober," wife being 
half-a-dozen or more poor families living in | gradually lured to destruction by old topers 
one house conduces to drunkenness among | living under the same roof with her. 

women there can, unhappily, be no doubt.| Rutherford had said that he would tell me 
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his story in the hope that I might be able to | occasions I was enabled to warn and turn back 
turn it to account in the course of mywork, amd | in time those who were in‘the toils. Subse- 
Iwas. His story, and the impressive manner in | quently, too, I gathered interesting information 
which it had been told, made me watchful to | from Rutherford on other points of life among 
detect the premonitory signs and tokens of the | the poor ; but of others than my first interview 
evils of which he had spoken, and on several | with him there is not space to speak here. 
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| to show the reader how to live that higher 
| Christian life of intimate union with the 
8 Aaa minimap raneg ent inhiscuracy until | living risen Saviour, on which mystical 

he was sixty years of age, and during all | theologians always fondly dwell. The prin- 
this period he was scarcely ever out of Brussels. | cipal book is the one which was first 
When he began to find old age telling upon | written, and which was meant to be a 
him, some of his wealthier friends built and | manual of private devotion for the “Friends 
founded for him a convent in Groendal, a| of God” in the Netherlands. It was called 
pleasant retired spot, where the aged Chris- | “The Book of the Spiritual Nuptials,” and 
tian could pass his declining years. His life | although in no sense an autobiography, is 


IV.—THE FLEMISH CURATE.—Conduded. 


in Groendal was prolonged beyond expecta- | 
tion: he lived thirty years in retirement, and | 
began a new kind of work. Not long after | 
he had joined the society of the “ Friends of | 
God,” he had been asked by them to write a | 
manual of private devotion for their use ; but | 
as he had felt that he had other and more | 
important work to do, he had from time to 

time delayed beginning it. He was no 

scholar, and while he could do other work, | 
every literary occupation was neglected. A | 


evidently a picture of the spiritual experience 
which the author himself passed through, 
and as such is very interesting. Ruusbroec 
thought that there were three stages in sanc- 
tification, or in the gradual consecration of 
the Christian life; and although he never 
distinctly says so, there is evidence to lead 
us to believe that these three stages corre- 
spond to three periods in his own life ; he 
passed through all of them, and he thought that 
he could roughly date the times when the one 


few years, however, before he finally retired | stage came to an end, and the higher began. 
from active life, he had begun to feel less | The believer who attains to a thoroughly con- 
able to go about and do the day’s round of | secrated life begins, according to Ruusbroec, 
active labour, and had then in his spare | with the active Christian life, passes through the 
hours devoted himself to the composition of | 4/e intimate, and at last attains to the /ife con- 
a manual of devotion; and after he retired | ¢emp/ative, or the “living life.” In the/ifeactive, 
from the busy life of a city curate to the quiet the first and lowest form of the Christian life, 
calm of the convent, he occupied himself in a rigorous asceticism is enjoined,’ and the 
writing several good books for the instruction | believer is exhorted to undertake penitential 
and edification of the people. These books | exercises, to render strict obedience to the 
were all written in the old Flemish language, | external laws of Christ and of the Church, 
the common speech of the people: their | to practise good works, and to do his utmost 
style is uncouth, they show no attempt at | to extend his own sphere of usefulness. At 
literary skill of any kind, and are plainly the | the same time, he is to remember that he is 
work of a man not much accustomed to use| only beginning to live a holy life, and his 
his pen. But they had an immense circula-| first duty is obedience, his chief’ virtue 
tion for the times, and some of them were | humility. But this active Christian’ life is 
translated into more languages than one.! only the beginning of the believer's walk 
Like many books of the same kind in our | with God, a higher stage is reached when the 


| phrases, but were holding intercourse with a 








own day, they were popular in spite of their 
literary defects, and it is almost impossible 
to say why they should have succeeded, and 
continue to be read and enjoyed, while others 
not very different failed to produce much im- 
pression. I suppose the readers felt that 
there was a great deal of heart in them, and 
they were not merely reading words or 


real living human soul who had felt all this, 
had gone through it, and had suffered and 
wrestled on through his sufferings to the 
spiritual victory. All Ruusbroec’s writings 
are of the same character; they are books 
of devotion, more or less elaborate—some 





long, others short tracts—all of them trying 


believer gets beyond the routine of exter- 
nals, and penetrates within, when he is 
illumined by God’s grace, and so becomes 
himself a source of spiritual knowledge and 
enlightenment, when there is no_ barrier 
between him and God, when he has re- 
nounced every creature lust, temptation, and 
affection ; and in all that he does, feels, and 
thinks, has no need to have recourse to 
external commands, and observances, and 
means of grace. ‘This is the fe intimate. 
It is lived in the world as the life active is, 
and the Christian who has reached this stage 
has still his daily round of duties and his 
daily work among his fellow-men; but the 
centre of his life and enlightenment has been 
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transplanted, as it were, from without him 
to within him. He is now to be, not the 
mirror which receives and reflects the light, 
but the candle set on a candlestick to give 
light to the whole house. Somehow or other, 
Ruusbroec seems to have thought that he 
himself passed from the first to the second 
stage when he refused the offers of ecclesias- 
tical promotion which came to him after his 
successful attack upon the communist lec- 
turer, and we can easily imagine that his 
religious life must have been freer, fuller, 
and more satisfying, when all earthly ambition 
was at an end, and he had decisively settled 
down to the work God had given him to 
do. The third and highest stage of Christian 
life, the fe contemplative, is only reached 
when the believer rests in God absolutely 
and unchangeably. It is somewhat diffi- 

















cult plainly to express the difference which 


Ruusbroec thought existed between -this | 


third stage and the second, for it is de- 
scribed in the glowing language of mystical 
allegory or devout enthusiasm, but the prac- 
tical difference seems to have been in this, 
that the Christian who has attained to this 
highest stage lays aside all active work, and 
spends his time in devout contemplation ; 
and in the “ Book of the Spiritual Nuptials” 
it seems to be intimated that the believer is 


| now so intimately one with God that he has 


no need of the outward means of grace, 
especially of the sacraments, for all his words, 
thoughts, feelings, and deeds are instinct 
with the divine presence, and, as it were, 
sacramental. Ruusbroec believed himself to 
have reached this highest stage when he re- 
tired from his active work in his parish to 
spend his last years in devout meditation in 
his convent in Groendal. 

But the aged prior did not spend his whole 
time in devout meditation, and in writing 
manuals of devotion. He had seen the 


! power of preaching in his own parish, and he 
| thought that the Church in the Netherlands 


might be quickened in its spiritual life if 
preaching was more generally practised, and 
a band of trained preachers formed and 
sent out over the land. He had scarcely 
settled himself in his convent ere he sent 
forth letters addressed to his religious friends, 
urging them to stir up the young men of 
their acquaintance to devote themselves to 
this work. His appeal was very successful, and 
Ruusbroec was able to select from the many 
candidates those whom he judged to be most fit 
to be trained as preachers. The life of the aged 
Christian in his retirement in the little convent 
was a quiet and peaceful one, but his days 





were still busy ones. He still kept up a cor- 
respondence with numerous circles of frends. 
He had his books to write and re-write, his 
young monks to instruct and inspire. Scarcely 
a week passed without bringing with it visitors 
from a distance, who came to consult the 
kindly, shrewd old man, who sat in the prior’s 
chair in the quiet little Flemish convent. 
Thithercame Tauler afier his struggles in Stras- 
burg to see the Ruusbroec again ere he died, 
and tell him of the terrible days when he 
wrestled with the plague, and consoled the 
stricken people, who had none but him to look 
to. Thither came Nicolas of Basle, appearing 
in his sudden way, and then as mysteriously 
departing ; and one day there came Gerard 
Groot, a young enthusiastic Fleming, to con- 
sult him about a great scheme he had in view 
to regenerate the country by educating the 
children. Thus the life of the great world 
flowed round the quiet convent, and the prior 
and his brethren were not so far from it but 
that they felt its throb as it surged up to their 
convent walls. And so the days passed in 
quiet meditation, sympathetic and practical 
friendship, the whole glorified by the hope 
of the future to be revealed, until one 
afternoon the old man was found in his chair, 
his head sunk down over his reading-desk, 
gone at last into that glory he had through 


his long life of ninety years so earnestly | 
They buried him in the | 
convent garden in the “green valley,” fit | 


longed to enter. 


resting-place for one who had lived a life like 
his. 


V.—THE FATHER CONFESSOR. 


All the men who have been selected for 
the previous sketches of religious life, were, 
more or less, unconnected with the ordinary 
Church life of their day, and lived their 
religious lives very much outside the usual 
circle of forms prescribed or sanctioned by 
the Medizval Church, and all of them were, 








to a greater or less extent, subjected to | 


Church censures. Eckhart, although sup- 
ported by his order, was denounced by the 
parish clergy, and his theological opinions 
were indirectly censured by the Pope; 
Nicolas was burnt as a heretic; Tauler defied 
the Pope in more than one ‘letter, and was 
excommunicated ; Ruusbroec himself was 
suspected of heresy, and the societies of the 
“Friends of God” were all of them objects of | 
ecclesiastical suspicion. But these sketches | 
would not be complete if they did not include 
the notice of one who, exhibiting the same 
peculiarities of religious life, lived and died 
a devoted son of the Medizeval Church, and 
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| dreamt the most extraordinary dreams, and | took up the wild chorus from time to time ;— 











| Of piety which is connected with such mani- | his great sword ; to have him sit by him in the 
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was rewarded for his loyalty by being raised | to train the child to be his worthy successor, 
to the minor stage of canonisation. ‘The | to rule his vassals, and live the rude, rough 
same mystical piety which produced men | life of the Rhineland baron. His mother 
like Nicolas of Basle, Eckhart, and Tauler | yearned to wean her boy from all this, and 
outside of, or at least not very intimately | bring him up to be one of Christ’s own 
connected with, the prevailing Church organ- | knights, separated from the world and from 
ization of the times, had also its results | self, to fight Christ’s battles, and be a devoted 
within the Church, stimulating that ecstatic | son of the Church. If it was his father’s 
kind of piety which the Roman Catholic | delight to see the boy don a mimic helmet, 
Church has always delighted to honour. | and act his part in a make-believe tourney, 
The fourteenth century, especially in its | or go through the rough scenes of a lawless 
second and third quarters, was a time of mystic | raid or a freebooting foray ; to see him wel- 
visions and trances, and of that peculiar kind | come him back to the castle, and ask to hold 


festations. Brigitta in Sweden, the Abbess | hall, and listen to the dissipated minstrel who 
Gertruda and her sister Mathilda in Eisleben, | trolled out the praises of the free baron’s life, 
saw the most extraordinary visions and | and hold his littleears when the rough followers 


lived in the world of the marvellous and the 
supernatural ; and Henry Suso, or, as he 
was afterwards called, the Blessed Amandus, 
believed himself to be as favoured as they were. 
It is a remarkable fact that Suso, who was 
one of the “ Friends of God,” and a disciple 


of Nicolas of Basle, and who cared as little | 


for the external organization of the Church 
as Eckhart and Tauler, and in life and 
teachings, is one of the pious medizval 
mystics and cannot be separated from them, 
should be the only one selected by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as worthy of special 
honour. It is true that he néver came into 
collision with the authorities as did Eckhart 


| it was his mother’s pleasure to take him with 

her to her chamber, and tell him of the 
ancient martyrs and the saints, and how 
they lived noble and true lives, and set their 
faces against wrong-doing and oppression, 
and died, if need was, in the service of their 
Master. 
tales of fighting still ran in the boy’s head, 
she could make his thoughts turn in the direc- 
tion she wished by recounting the lives of the 
| Crusadersand of other noble Christian knights 
who had devoted their swords to God and 
His Church. The lives of the saints, the 
| nursery-tales of the old Catholic Church as 
| we may call them, were full of stories fit for 











And when she saw that the wild | 


and Tauler, but still it is worth noting that | the purpose, and we may be sure that the 
the man whom the pre-reformation Church | earnest-minded lady left nothing undone to 
delighted to honour differed from his fellows | win her boy to her way of thinking, It is sad 
in this only, that he did not come much in | to think that the poor mother believed that 
contact with the practical life of the world, | she had only two alternatives to choose 
and that his pious longings found vent in | between, each of them involving the loss of 
ecstatic visions rather than in schemes for | her child: she had either to surrender him | 
bettering his neighbours. | to a convent, or to see him lost to her by | 
Henry Suso was the son of one of those | living the rude, lawless life of his father ; and | 
German barons, who lived that life of brawl- | she seems never to have hesitated for a mo- | 
ing oppression which formed the backbone | ment, but to have brought all her efforts to | 
of the age of chivalry, and he was born in one | bear upon inducing her boy to retire from the 
of those castles whose ruins we see over- | world and enter the convent. So anxious | 
looking the Upper Rhine. His father was a | was she to see him safely out of the coarse, | 
rude German knight, who excelled in the | turbulent life of his father’s castle, that she was 
tourney and other martial exercises of the | pleased beyond measure when, having pre- 
times, a turbulent, freebooting baron, who | vailed over her husband’s objections, she 
owned n> master, and did whatsoever was | saw her son in his thirteenth year an imate | 
pleasing in his own eyes. His mother was | of the Dominican Convent of Constance. | 
one of those saintly German ladies of whom | The young novice, after a short stay in the | 
we read so frequently in medizval histories, | convent, was sent to Koln to study theology, | 
and who must have been the salt of the earth | and plunged with all the ardour of a student || _ 
in those wild times of misrule. Henry was | into his new work. He read Aristotle al 
their only child, and his upbringing was evi- | gently, and made himself master of Aquinas 
dently a cause of contention between his | and St. Bernard. The mystical theologians 
parents from his infancy. His father wished | of the Medieval Church especially entranced 
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| 
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him, and a new life seemed to open before 
him as he read them, and resolved to make 
their opinions his own. Meanwhile, the 
poor mother pined for her boy, and, I dare 
say, in what she thought weak, sinful mo- 
ments, wished him back again beside her. 
We can fancy how empty the chamber 
seemed without him, and how often she 
would go and fondly handle any little 
relic of his she had carefully put away when 
he was called away from her side. She 
never saw her boy again. One day, when 
Henry was sitting in his study in the convent 


at Koln, the news came to him that his | 


mother was dead. He had been five years 





away from her, and was soon expecting to | 
finish his studies and get back to Constance, | 
where he could see her often, and here came | 


tidings that put an end to all that. 
was stunned for a time, and then all at ance 
the full meaning of his mother’s conduct was 
revealed to him, and he knew why she had 
sent him away from her, even though her 
own death was the price of the separation. 
As he sat in his cell solemnly brooding over 
all these things, which, somehow or other, he 
had never before realised, he vowed to him- 
self to live such a life as his mother had des- 
tined him to; or rather, he thought perhaps 
that he would live his mother’s life over again 
in the world, in the wider sphere of influence 
and the more manifold opportunities for active 
religious work which a man’s life yielded. He 
took henceforth his mother’s family name of 
Seuss, latinised into Suso, and so universally 
did he become known by it that history does 
not record his patronymic at all—he is always 
spoken of as Suso. 

This incident was the turning-point in 
Suso’s religious life; and just then, when 
his heart was softened and impressible, he 
heard Eckhart preach, and had one of those 
wonderful conversations with him in which 
he dealt in his own powerful way with 


The lad | 





himself to a careful study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and one day, when he was reading the 
Book of Proverbs, he became, he tells us, 
suddenly entranced with Solomon’s descrip- 
tion of the Eternal Wisdom, and dedicated 
himself to it. The old chivalrous nature of 
his ancestors, redeemed from the barbarous 
brutality of the freebooting baron’s life, and 
consecrated by the piety of his mother, comes 
out curiously in these ever-recurring vows 
by which, as a knight might dedicate him- 
self to one chivalrous enterprise after another, 
Suso devoted himself first to reproducing his 
mother’s life in the world, then to the defence 


| of Eckhart against his opponents, and lastly, 


like those Knights of the Round Table who 
gave themselves to the quest of the Holy 
Grail, gave himself with a deeper and 
more chivalrous devotion to the search after 
the Eternal Wisdom. His days were spent 
in the study of the Scriptures and of the 
mystical theologians ; the greater part of his 
nights was occupied with prayer and ecstatic 
meditations. He sought a sign from God to 
assure him that the quest to which he had 
given himself was a blessed one, and in 
answer to his prayer, the Eternal Wisdom, 
symbolically appearing in a celestial vision, 
approved of his vow, and in token of ap- 
proval gave him the name of Amandus. This 
name was to him the token that God accepted 
his self-dedication, and he always called 
himself by it from this time forth in his 
private religious diary. It was to him the 
new name given from heaven, “which no 
man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” 
To others he was still Henry Suso, and it 
was not till after his death that he became 
known to men by the name of Amandus. 
When his theological education was 
finished, Suso returned to his convent at 
Constance, and, notwithstanding his youth, 
was soon promoted to high office among the 
brethren. There he steadily set himself to 


those who came to him for religious advice. | the search after the Eternal Wisdom to which 


He became one of Eckhart’s most enthu- | he had resolved to consecrate his life. 


This 


siastic disciples, and in his new-born zeal | search he thought could only be carried on 
undertook to defend against the clamours | by following in the footsteps of Christ, to 


of the clergy some of his most question-| whom alone that Wisdom was perfectly re- 


able statements. By-and-bye, however, he 
worked his way through Eckhart’s theology, 
and found that it did not satisfy him as he 
expected. His enthusiastic religious nature 
wished for some more intimate knowledge of 
God than Eckhart’s sermons seemed to con- 
tain, and he was long troubled how to solve 
the difficulty—how man could come to know 
God “in His Essence,” as Nicolas of Basle 
expressed it. In his perplexity he betook 





vealed; and in accordance with the teachings 
of the mystical theologians whom he had 
principally studied, and influenced, too, per- 
haps, by his mother’s stories of the dignity of 
Christian endurance, he thonght that the one 
way to become like unto Christ was to be 
made perfect through bodily suffering. He 
began to mortify the flesh in a regular and 
systematic way, and, as he tells us in his auto- 
biography, he was singularly ingenious in 
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inventing new kinds of maceration, and found, 
as we might expect, that his capacity for see- 
ing visions and dreaming dreams increased 
from day to day in proportion as his austeri- 
ties became more severe. He continued this 
course of conduct till his fortieth year, when 
his health was giving way, and he was almost 
at death’s door. One day it was revealed to 
him in a vision that his flesh was now com- 
pletely subdued : he at once burnt all his “ in- 
struments of torture,” as he called them, and 
began to take nourishing food. He had a 
chapel built for him, and on the walls of it 
he caused to be painted symbolic figures re- 
presenting that vision of the Eternal Wisdom 
which he had seen when the name Amandus 
was given to him, and round about those pic- 
tures were scrolls containing mystical ascetic 
sentences, suggestive of the meaning of the 
paintings. In this little chapel he sat and 
wrote his book on the Eternal Wisdom, the 
record of the struggles of his own soul to- 
wards that peace which he felt he had attained. 
The Dominican convent at Constance was 
built on an island, at the spot where the 
Rhine enters the Lake, and the little chapel 
looked out upon the river. The beauty of 
the situation had its effect upon the beautiful 
mystical mind of the writer, and his book is 
full of picturesque passages, doubtless sug- 


gested by the scene before him. The book, 
the intention and style of which was the same 
as those of the better known “ Imitation of 
Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis, was highly 


esteemed by Tauler and all his circle. It 
was the means of introducing Suso to the 
“Friends of God,” and he was induced to 
become one of them, and associated him- 
self with them in most of their schemes for 
the revival of religion. Suso paid several 
visits to Tauler at Strasburg, and was intro- 
duced by him to several of the “ Friends of 
God,” amongst others to Henry of Nordlin- 





and revered by all these pious persons ; in- 
deed, Christine Ebner, in one of her visions, 
saw his name written on the vault of heaven 
along with that of Tauler. Encouraged pro- 
bably by his Strasburg friends, Suso after this 
began to preach ; but he never attained great 
popularity as a preacher; it was as a con- 
fessor that his influence was most felt. He 
was especially esteemed as a director by pious 
women; no doubt on account of the chi- 
valrous gentleness and the power of sym- 
pathy which his deep devotion to his mother 
and to her memory had taught him. So the 
mother’s prayers were answered; it was not 
in vain that she had given up her son, for he 
had become a spiritual guide tomany who were 
treading the same path that she had trod, 
striving amid the troubles and darkness of the 
time to live near to God and to serve Him. 
The pious men whose characters form the 
subjects of the preceding sketches, though 
differing from each other in many ways, are 
yet all of the same type of piety, the mystical ; 
they all belong, more or less definitely, to 
that association of devout men and women 
whose members, scattered all over Christen- 
dom, called themselves the “ Friends of God.” 
There were other types of piety to be found 
in the medizval Church at the time ; but I 
have wished to illustrate this special type, 
because this mysticism is the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the religious life of the fourteenth 
century, and also because those old mystics, 
strange as many of their thoughts and ways 
may seem to us, have somehow something 
about them which is very fascinating to us 
in the present day. The fashion of their 
speech is unlike ours; but still as we read 
their writings we seem to know them so well ; 
they become almost like personal friends 
with joys and sorrows, loves and hopes and 
fears like our own—friends who have entered 
into the rest of the people of God, and are 


gen, and to the two devout nuns, Margaretha | waiting for us there. 


and Christine Ebner. 


He was much loved | 


THOMAS M, LINDSAY. 





FOR A TOKEN. 


OOD-BYE ! God love you, since no sweeter trust 
My heart can give you, or my lips can say, 
Or grief can utter, since but He alone 
Shall stand within the place I yield to-day. 


Good-bye ! for now and ever through the years, 
Till we meet out before the golden gate ; 
You have to fight to win the narrow way, 
I will serve with you while I stand and wait. 


C. BROOKE. 
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HEATHENISM IN THE 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS.* 


By tHE AUTHOR or “THE HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO.” 


CHAPTER Il.—WORSHIP, 


p£e the fire goddess, was 
the outstanding creation 
of Hawaiian mythology. 
The other myths were of 
the usual low, vulgar type, 
and may be dismissed in a 
few words. The several 
islands had their favourite 
idols, each with distinct 


orders of priests, sub- 
divided into classes, and the 
island sovereigns only had 


free access to all the temples. 
One of the most popular 
gods of Hawaii was Lono, 
who, according to tradition, 
murdered his wife in a fit of 
rage, and afterwards, having 
become imsane through re- 
morse, travelled through the 
islands, boxing and wrestling 
with every one he met, declaring that he 
was “frantic with his great love.” Having 
uttered the prophecy, “I will return in after- 
times on an island bearing cocoa-nut trees, 
swine, and dogs,” he embarked im a trian- 
gular canoe for a foreign land and never 
returned. ‘Cook’s vessel was believed to be 
this floating island, and Cook himself the 
vanished divinity. Among the marine gods, 
Mooalii, the shark-god of Molokai, was an 
object of great fear and worship, and tem- 
ples were erected to him on every headland, 
for the offering of the first-fruits of the fisher- 
men’s labours. Kalaipahoa, next to Peélé, 
was, however, the most dreaded of the divi- 
nities, and the many who were believed to 
have been slain by poison were his reputed 
victims. He was represented by a hideous 
idol of carved wood, with extended arms, an 
abominable head decorated with tresses of 
human hair, and a great, gaping mouth, orna- 
mented with rows of sharks’ teeth. Mr. Ellis 
mentions the belief that the wood of which it 
was made was so poisonous, that if a small 
piece of it were steeped in water or chipped 
into foi, those who partook of either would 





The Shark God: 





* The authorities referred to in this Pt, are Dibble’s 
“History of American Missions,’ Ellis’ “Tour Round 
Hawaii,” and Jarves’ “ History of the Hawaiian Islands.”’ 


| be dead in twenty-four hours, 





PRIESTCRAFT, BELIEFS. 


Though vege- 
table poisons are still known on the islands, 
the virulence of this special poison was pro- 
bably largely exaggerated by the priests, as a 
stratagem for working upon the fears of the 
people. 

The war-gods, as was natural among a 
remarkably warlike people, were of great im- 
portance, and their presence was essential in 
battle. Among the Hawaiians the science of 
warfare was in an advanced state, and pitched 
battles were fought after a fashion which 
showed considerable acquaintance with mili- 
tary strategy. Solemn religious ceremonies 
preceded battle, and if the auguries were 
favourable, the principal war-god was placed 
in front of the army and near the king. 
Prayer was offered by the priests, and heca- 
tombs of victims were vowed to the idol if he 
gave them victory. After an address by the 
king, the signal for attack was given, and in 
place of a royal standard, the national war- 
god was elevated above the ranks, and car- 
ried by the priests near the royal person. 
Chiefs of rank also went into battle attended 
by their family priests bearing their war-gods 
aloft on pedestals. Kaili, the favourite war- 
god of Kamehameha the Great, was an image 
four or five feet high, wicker-work in the 
upper part, which was covered with red 
feathers. The face was fiendish and hideous, 
with a mouth armed with triple rows of 
sharks’ teeth, eyes of mother-of-pearl, and the 
head crowned with a helmet, the crest of 
which was formed of long tresses of human 
hair. Hewahewa was Kaili’s last high priest, 
and in battle it is said that he used to distort 
his face and utter appalling yells, which were 
believed to proceed from the horrid object on 
which he attended. This man was afterwards 
known as the leader of the iconoclasts before 
the arrival of the missionaries. It was to 
Kaili that the grandest, and probably the 
last, of the Aetaus or temples on Hawaii was 
dedicated. 

Ruins of Aeiaus are scattered over the 
islands, but the most complete is the one just 
referred to. It is situated on the brow of a 
steep hill overlooking the sea at Kawaihae, 
and forms avery prominent landmark. It is 
two hundred and twenty-four feet long, one 
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hundred wide, and its walls are from eight to 
twenty feet high, twelve feet thick at the 
base, and sloping off to a width of six feet at 
the top. Its walls, like those of the other 
temples, form an irregular parallelogram, and 
are built of large lava stones without mortar. 
The entrance is narrow, between two high 
walls. The interior is divided into terraces 
paved with flat stones. The south end was 
the most sacred place, in which stood the 
royal war-god, with a host of inferior divi- 
nities, and a hollow frame of wicker-work 
into which the priest entered when in con- 
sultation with his god. From this cage he 
delivered sybilline utterances on occasions of 
national importance, and the king and chiefs, 
who alone received them, proclaimed them 
to the people. The altar stood near the 
entrance to this court. At the dedication 
of this temple, eleven men were sacrificed, 
and with great quantities of fruit, hogs, 
and dogs, were left to putrefy on the altar 
in the sun. Only the king, high chief, 
and priests, were allowed to reside within 
the temple precincts. The walls were 
crowned with hideous idols of all shapes 
and sizes. 

An uglier, gloomier erection could not well 
be found. The idols are all gome, and weeds 
grow between the stones of ‘the terraces ; 
but it is likely to remain while the world lasts 
as a monument of an extinct heathenism. T 
visited it on a lovely evening, but not 
the sweetness of the still, red air, or the 
beauty of the curving palms, which, far 
below, fringed the calm, red sea, were 
able to soften the memories of ‘horror 
which haunt it, of successive gemerdtions 
of blinded men, passing from its bleotly 
rites into the presence of the Father, of 
whose infinite compassions they had never 
heard. 

Prayer and sacrifice constituted the wor- 
ship within the Aeiaus. Chiefs and priests 
entering the inner sanctum united in prayer 
for many successive hours, with arms raised 
towards heaven. On important occasions 
several days were spent in this manner, while 
a profound silence was enforced under pain 
of death on all without. Any animal uttering 
a sound was seized and sacrificed. After a 
longer or shorter period so spent, the priests 
sang songs and chanted praises to their 
deities. Distinct sacrifices, laid upon altars 
and raised scaffolds, were then offered for the 
gods, the priests, and the people. Women 


were not allowed to be present at the grand 
ceremonial of worship, and if a man but 
spoke to a woman the penalty on both 








was death, so the restrictions 
lasted. 

Human sacrifices were common, and were 
offered specially before going to war, and on 
the death of a chief, or any other important 
event. From sixty to eighty victims are said 
to have perished at once on several occasions. 
All criminals, large numbers of prisoners 
taken in war, and those who had violated 
any religious restrictions, were offered to the 
gods ; and not only these, but blind, crippled, 
and deformed persons were often selected 
for sacrifice, as well as those who had made 
themselves obnoxious to the chiefs or priests, 
who preferred this mode of getting rid of 
them to undisguised murder. Victims des- 
tined for slaughter on any great future 
occasion were frequently secretly doomed, 
months, and even years, beforehand, and 
pursued their usual occupations till felled by 
the blow of the professional slayer. Careful 
slaying, so as not to mangle the victim, 
appears to have been a trade. In 1826, the 
missionaries became acquainted with a man 
who had formerly been employed by the 
priests to seize human victims by springing 
like a ‘tiger upon them, and breaking their 
bones. In many cases, however, the sacri- 
fices were bound, and carefully carried along 
the narrow walled passage into the temple, 
to be stabbed, or dexterously strangled near 
the altar. 

The other sacrifices were hogs, dogs, fowls, 
fish, fruit, and vegetables, and these were re- 
quired at all the innumerable religious cere- 
monies. At the death of Kamehameha L, 
the founder of the Kawaihae Ae‘au, three 
hundred dogs were sacrificed. When the 
supply ‘was over-abundant, the priests placed 
the mark of the idol on the living animals, 
and turned them loose to prey upon the 
plantations of the poor cultivators, who were 
punished with death if they injured or drove 
them away. 

The idols were served by a vast array of 
priests and kahunas, or sorcerers, who between 
them kept the people in a bondage of terror. 
The priesthood was hereditary, and owned 
much property in lands and people, besides 
the heavy general taxation for its support. 
The keeper of the national war-god, who also 
attended upon the king, was the high-priest, 
and each chief had his family priests, who 
conducted the numerous religious rites of his 
household. The Hawaiians do not appear 
to have been a religious people, yet every 
occupation of daily life required a religious 
ceremony at its beginning or conclusion, with 
the attendance and inevitable fees of a priest. 


long as 
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The priests were nearly coequal in power 


with the chiefs, indeed in some senses they | 
were above them, owing to their familiarity | 
with the gods, and priestcraft and statecraft | 


played into each other’s hands with a total 
disregard of the rights of inferiors, forming 
as odious and oppressive an alliance between 
church and state as ever existed on the earth. 

The sorcerers were a distinct order with a 
principal god, Uri, and inferior deities among 
all the tribes. A dog and a fowl were the 
only fees absolutely necessary for securing 
their services, but practically the offerings to 
the god, as well as the fees, were regulated 
by the rank and 
wealth of the person 
who sought for the 
incantation ; and the 
sorcerer priests, who 
were supposed to 
possess the most in- 
fluence with the gods, 
demanded enormous 
prices, and derived 
large fortunes from 
their profession. The 
Hawaiians believed 
that any person who 
possessed the means 
of employing a sor- 
cerer might afflict 
with disease, and 
even death, any one 
on whom he desired 
to gratify revenge or 
hatred, and that all 
who did not die by 
direct violence or 
the anger of the 
poison-god, perished 
by incantations em- 
ployed by an enemy. 
This belief, in the 
hands of a powerful 
and unscrupulous priesthood, was a great 
engine of terror, and has been very slow to 
die out. Indeed it still exists in a modified 
form, and there are people now living, of 
both sexes, who are reputed to possess the 
power of “ praying people to death,” and are 
known as kahunas.* 

Homage of the most servile type was paid 
to the priests, as well as to the kings and 
chiefs. Their persons might not be touched, 
or their houses entered without permission. 
All were required to prostrate themselves on 





* While I was living on Hualalai, Hawaii, I was told by 
some natives that, a native whom I had employed a few 
weeks previously as guide, had been “ prayed to death.” 





Hawaiian Warriors and Weapons. 


| the earth when they appeared. Canoes which 

interrupted their progress at sea were over- 
turned ; if the shadow of an inferior fell on a 
superior, or if he neglected to prostrate him- 
self when anything was carried to or from 
him, or if he walked in the shade of his 
| house, or violated any one of the vexatious 
|and whimsical restrictions by which sacred 
| persons and rites were encompassed, death 
| was the penalty. The exclusiveness of the 
| priestly and other privileged classes has 
hardly been exceeded elsewhere. They even 
| created a “ court ” language, or special dialect, 
| and if any of its terms became known to the 
lower orders, others 
were at once sub- 
stituted for them. 
Among themselves, 
a high degree oi 
courtesy of speech 
and manners pre- 
vailed; but towards 
the common people 
they conducted them- 
selves most haughtily 
and = oppressively, 
and hedged them- 
selves in by distinc- 
tions in every de- 
partment of life, as 
if contact of any kind 
with “the swinish 
multitude” were an 
absolute contamina- 
tion. In addition to 
the enormous bur- 
dens borne by the 
people in the shape 
of heavy taxation for 
the support of the 
priesthood, compul 
sory labour for the 
building of temples, 
requisitions for sa- 
crifices, and fees to the priests, the power of 
temporary or permanent ‘abu enabled the 
sacred classes to reserve for themselves any 
lands, fishing grounds, fish, fruit, or vegetables, 
which they chose to appropriate. 

There is but one redeeming feature among 
the bloody and oppressive customs which made 
up Hawaiian heathenism. This was the 
Puuhonua, or city of refuge, of which there 
were two on Hawaii. The one I visited, 
Honaunau, on the beautiful coast of Kona, 
though nearly three hundred years old, is still 
in good repair. Its walls, built without mortar, 
are twelve feet high, and fifteen thick, and 





the great enclosure is seven hundred and 
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fifteen feet long, by four hundred and four wide. | daau, a strongly-built vessel, whose length, 
One entrance faced the mountain, the other the | breadth, and height were equal, and: which 
sea, and they were never shut. Those who | contained food and animals, besides people. 
fled from an enemy, the ¢adu breaker, the | This /aau eventually drifted upon the top of 
manslayer, and the thief, though they could | Mauna Kea, the waters fell, and the rescued 





'| after a short period 


their escape. 


be pursued to the gates, were inviolably | 
secure when once within, and the asylum 
was free to people of every tribe and condi- | 
tion. In time of war, white flags hoisted on | 
spears at each end of the enclosure, invited all 


children, to enter, and await the issue of the | 
struggle. The open gates also offered the | 
vanquished a refuge, and no warrior, even in 
the hot flush of victory, could pursue his 
routed foe one inch beyond, on pain, no 
matter what his rank 
was, of being at 
once slain by the 
priests of Keawe, the 
deity of the enclo- 
sure. Houses were 
erected for the 
shelter of those with- 
in the walls, and 


they were permitted 
to return to their 
homes, and the sup- 
posed protection of 
the deity saved them 
from future molesta- 
tion. In allcases the 
rescued persons on 
arriving within the 
walls repaired to the 
idol, and _ offered 
thanksgivings for 


The Hawaiians had 
a few obscure tra- 
ditions of a past, 
as a state of chaos, or darkness, before | 
the world was, in which a few of the| 
gods only existed. When they referred to | 
the earliest time, they used the phrase, “ from 
the state of confusion, or darkness, until now.” 
Hawaii was supposed by many to be the | 
product of an enormous egg deposited on the | 
waters by a monstrous bird. Whether the | 
gods who dwelt upon it had been themselves | 
made or had been from “all time ” was not | 
apparent, but a popular tradition relates that 
man was made from the dust of the earth by 
two deities named Kane and Kanaloa. There 





Hawaiian Idols. 


survivors went forth and inhabited the land. 
The myths concerning the making of the sun, 
the creation of the £a/o plant, and the mul- 
tiplication of gods and demi-gods, are utterly 


indefinite and absurd. 
|| the non-combatants, old men, women, and | 


The ideas of a future state were yet more 
chaotic and contradictory, and it is doubtful 
whether the lower orders looked forward to 


| anything but extinction, or a state to which 


extinction itself would have been preferable. 
Some supposed that the soul went to the 
place of night, where 
it was annihilated or 
eaten by the gods, 
but a more general 
belief was that it 
went to the domains 
of two former kings 
of Hawaii, who after 
death founded king- 
doms undertheearth, 
where darkness reign- 
ed, and lizards and 
butterflies were the 


TaD 
aS 


only diet. True 
throughout to the 
instincts of class 


separation, the 
priests taught that 
two gods, one of 
them “The Eyeball 
of the Sun,” con- 
ducted the souls of 
the chiefs to a dwell- 
ing-place in the 
skies, from which 
they occasionally re- 
turned to watch over the welfare of their 
survivors. The spirits of any departed per- 
sons might be sent back with messages to the 
living, but these communications could only 
be received and expounded by the priests. 
The priests of Pélé promised those of their 
votaries whose bones after death should be 
cast into the crater of Kilauea, that they 
“should live for ever in the bright fires with 
Pélé,” but to most of the questions put to the 
natives by Mr. Ellis and others regarding 
another life, they could give no reply. They 
said “none had ever returned in open day- 


is a tradition of a deluge, called “the great | light to tell them anything respecting it, and 
deluge of Hinalii,” which submerged all the | all that they knew was from dreams and 
land except the top of Mauna Kea, when visions of the priests.” In fact, to the com- 
several of the islanders saved themselves in a | mon people, death was the departure from 
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daylight into darkness, if not into nonentity, | 
and even to the privileged classes the future | 
offered nothing of happiness or hope. _ 

The Hawaiians believed that two souls | 
were connected with every human body, one | 
as its inseparable companion, the other having | 
the power of leaving it on good or evil errands, | 
such as to help a friend or work harm to an | 
enemy. One class of priests was believed to | 
possess the power of exorcising these badly | 
inclined spirits (or demons), and even of de- | 
stroying them altogether. The ordinary soul, 
though in close kinship with the body, was yet | 
believed to be absolutely distinct from it, and 
was Called in the mé/és, or songs, “ the close- | 
adhering companion of the body.” 

Hawaiian religion as it existed on the| 
discovery of the islands by Europeans was | 
essentially corrupt. Unlike Buddhism, and | 
one or two other primitive faiths, it inculcated 
no morality, and made no attempt to elevate 
man’s condition in the present, or his hope 
for the future. If at any earlier period it had 
possessed any principles of truth and righteous- 
ness, these had perished, and whatever of good 
existed in individuals was in cases in which 
the better instincts of men were stronger than 
their barbarous beliefs, and their gloomy and 
fearful religious system. The religion itself 
was a chaotic mass of gods, superstitions, 
contradictory and confused beliefs, bloody 
and meaningless ceremonies, aed tyrannical 
restrictions, powerful enough to sustain the 
despotism of chiefcraft and priestcraft, but 
destitute of even a single abstract principle 
of belief.* 





* Some thoughtful and ingenious persons have discovered 
various parallelisms between the customs and traditions of 
the Hawaiians, and those of the Jews, among which the fol- 
lowing are the most prominent: Circumcision as a religious 
ceremony. Cities of refuge. Sundry ceremonial purifica- 
tions. Pollution by touching a corpse, and cleansing there- 











OUR CHILDREN. 


By THe AUTHOR or “ Bessy WELIS,” ETC. 
I. 


“Train up a child in the way he should go: and when he is old, he will not depart from it.” 


HE various lots of man in this world seem 

to be dealt out very unequally. That of 
some people appears to be cast in a sunny 
plain of uninterrupted prosperity and enjoy- 
ment, where there is nothing to do but go 
forward jauntily, taking little care for the mor- 
row. ‘That of others is undoubtedly thrown 
amid difficulties, and troubles, and sorrows ; 





remained. 


At the beginning of this century exactions 
and ceremonies had accumulated to an into- 
lerable extent. Every age had increased in | 
corruption, till it appeared as if depravity had | 
reached its lowest point. The whole nation | 
wallowed in a slough of sensuality and vice. 
Murder, infanticide, drunkenness, lying, re- 
venge, unbridled licentiousness, treachery, 
and cruelty, by no means exhaust the 
category of crimes. Unique and horrible 
saturnalias ensued upon the demise of the 
high chiefs, and it has been said that no 
savage nation has ever revelled in scenes so 
hellish as were witnessed on these occasions, 
In language, not an uncorrupted remnant 
Prolific in terms descriptive of 
every shade of vice and crime, it could not 
even describe a man of common faithfulness 
and honesty, and had no words for gratitude, 
chastity, or any forms of goodness or pure 
love. La Perouse found it necessary to 
abandon his views of “the innocence of savage 
life,’ derived from the Rousseau school, in 
presence of the shameless degradation of the 
Hawaiians; and Vancouver, after his extensive 
experiences of the vices of Polynesia, records 
his opinion of Hawaiian precedence in evil 
in language too strong for quotation. 

ISABELLA L. BIRD. 








Seote Dy veligions ceremonies. Offerings of the firstfruits to 
the gods. Washing the hands before and after eating. The 
occurrence of sacred seasons four times a month, yearly 
feasts, and feasts of the new moon. The tradition that man 
was made by two deities from the dust of the earth. A tra- 
dition of a state of night or chaos antecedent to creation. A 
tradition of a deluge, The narrative of Waikelenaiaikn, a 
close counterpart of that of Joseph, A tradition resembling 
the story of Jonah. While differing with very much diffidence 
from Mr. Dibble and others, I cannot but think that their 
inferences are fanciful, that these traditions are not much 
worth as a ~y mm and that we need not go so ‘far 
as the origin of the Polynesian family to account tor them. 


It is most probable that the natives had had casual intercourse | 


with Europeans long before Cook’s visit, and the rapidity with 
which any tale or rumour of the marvellous passes into circu- 
lation among a savage or uneducated people, and takes om 
the air of legend or antiquity, is something astonishing. 


hardly a step of it can be taken but rocks jut 
out ahead, impeding the course, and thorns 
press into the foot. It is just possible that 
there may be less real difference in the two 
lots than is presented on their surface. If 
we could look into the heart of the most 
favoured as God looks into it, we might 
find there some hidden corroding anxiety or 
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care; that ugly monster known familiarly | this speed creates, renders the interval of rest 


amidst us as the “skeleton in the closet.” 
And it may be that within the most care- 
worn and apparently unfortunate—in that 
hidden life, hidden from the world—there 
reigns some compensating element of sooth- 
ing peace. One thing is certain, that natures 
are not all formed to /ee/ in a like degree. 
While the shock of some great trouble, 
whether anticipated or falling unexpectedly, 
as the case may happen, is passed over 
lightly by one man—hardly seen when it 
comes; to another it is as a terrible agony, 
shattering the spirit for the time, leaving its 
marks until death. 

But—whatever the lot, sunny or stormy, 
light or heavy, fair or dark, the race of life 


| frame. 


necessary to recruit the spent brain and jaded 
In a word, the present system of ex- 
istence is such, that all our powers of mind 
and body are taxed to keep it up, all our 
thoughts and energies must be exclusively 
and continuously devoted to it. And so the 
life runs on heedlessly, with its bustle and 
strife, its work and pleasure, its incessant 
whirl and its petty cares, affording no spare 
time in which to think of making much pre- 


| paration for the other life that must come 


must be run, and we must fulfil our common | 


duties in it. 
fast race of late years. What with business 
and pleasure, with out-of-door occupations 
and in-door cares, with the calls of society 
and the obligations of home and family, life 
seems to be one swift, bustling, heated course, 
in which there is never a moment to spare, 
night or day. It is said in that great Book 
—some few of us have become too busy to 
read it—that in the latter days we shall run 
to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased. 
Most certainly it would seem as if that pro- 
phecy had been written for the present/time. 
We not only run to and fro in the literal 
interpretation of the words, and in a mar- 
vellous degree, from land to land, from country 
to country, but we are running to and fro 
at home hourly and daily, giving ourselves 
no repose. The world was never so full of 
bustle as it is now; the career of men and 
women never so fast. “If I could, I would 
do so-and-so, but there’s no time even to 
think of it,” is a common assertion, often heard. 

Just so. Life has become to the most of 
us one swift, headlong race—a continuous 
fight in which there is so much to do that the 
half of it has to be left undone. From Mon- 
day morning until Saturday night we are all 
bustling away in the fierce struggle to get 
along, rushing from one excitement to another. 
Some at work, some at play, all in a degree 
at both ; no space is left for breathing-time. 
Even the Sunday does not now bring to man 
its appointed rest, for we must go abroad to 
this place and that after the morning service ; 
and visiting on that day has become fashion- 
able. Elderly people wonder why the sum- 
mer or autumn holiday has become so uni- 
versal ; they and their fathers did not take it. 
The reason is, that the artificial speed at which 
we now live, with the unnatural excitement 


It has been getting rather a | 





after. For the most part we forget how 
surely and fleetly we are hastening on to it. 

We should, and do forget it ; should forget 
it perhaps to the end. But there is One in 
heaven who cares more for us than we care 
for ourselves, and in mercy calls our attention 
to it now and then. However prosperously 
sunny the career may be, however full of 
painful adversity, there comes in most lives a 
time, or times, when we are pulled-up in our 
headlong course, and are brought, as it were, 
face to face with God. By some terrible 
accident, by an attack of dangerous illness, 
by the death of one very near and dear, by 
an epidemic that is slaying its hundreds: 
around us, and that we are in mortal dread of 
catching, by a sudden awakening to the fact 
that old age is creeping on; in some one or 
other of these ways, it may be that the check 
comes, and arouses us out of our supine 
apathy. Ido not mean that mere temporary 
check arising from an ordinary cause—the 
hearing of an impressive sermon, the reading 
of a serious book—inducing uneasiness and 
passing reflection, here to-day and gone again 
to-morrow; but one of those solemn calls 
when we hear Death knocking at the door, 
and see that he must inevitably enter. A 
little sooner or a little later, what matters it ?— 
there stands Death: and we know not whether 
we may be able to keep him out, even for 
a short period, or whether he is not, even 
then, gliding in. 

Oh, what an hour of tribulation that is! 
Nothing of anguish in the past can have been 
like unto it, Death there; eternity at hand ; 
and we unprepared ! 

Our days had been so full of business, you 
see, and we were so over-burdened with the 
work and pleasures of the world that we had 
no time to make preparation for it. It might 
not have been unprofitable work or sinful 
pleasures, but laudable industry and whole- 
some recreation ; only—it was all done for 
the good of this life, none of it for the next. 
Those who refused the call to the Great Sup- 
per that Christ tells us of, on the plea that 
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they were too busy to attend it, did not urge 


excuses that are sinful in themselves. The 
buying of ground and of oxen and the mar- 
rying of a wife are all right and necessary 
transactions of this life: and so were ours, 
We had been earning money—necessary to 
live ; we had been making full use of our 
time—given us to use; we had been regu- 
lating our homes well, and planning for the 
social advancement of our children ; we had 
been dining with our friends and been dined 
with in return. What was there wrong in 
all this? Nothing, surely nothing. No. Only 
there we lie with that awful terror of remorse 
upon us, feeling and knowing that the mis- 
take consisted in our having lived only for 
this world, not at all for God. 

My friends, such an hour, such a check, 
may not yet have been experienced by you ; 
but it most assuredly will be, unlikely though 
you may at present deem it. Unless heaven 
is prepared for beforehand, the stings of con- 
science must be awakened on the death-bed. 

All the mistakes and sins of the past life 
rise up in array then. We had thought we 
were doing so well in it! We have not been 
(in the wide sense of the term) open sinners 
or secret sinners, but simply busy people 
elbowing‘ others in the world’s race, and 
using our best exertions to keep a fair and 
reputable place in it. Ah, but what have we 
left undone? If the very holiest among us 
pour forth that question in something very 
like despair when about to render up their 
account, what must we do who have not been 
holy at all? 

There have been sins of omission and 
commission. If not of that glaring nature 
that the world itself for propriety’s sake con- 
,demns, have there not been lighter ones? 
Lighter as we estimate them; not much 
lighter, perhaps, in the sight of heaven. The 
uinkind word spoken ; the unneighbourly act 
done ; the utter lack of St. Paul’s charity ; the 
cheating, the lying, the pride, the scorn ; the 
deliberate abandonment of those who had a 
claim on us; the hardness of heart ; frivolity ; 
deceit; self-indulgence; covetousness; the 
habitual neglect of God—who is free from 
these ? Opportunities wasted ; time misspent ; 
precepts flung away. 

In rude health, whén the grave seems so 
far off that it need not concern us at all, 
these sins seem to us as very venial ones; 
not, in fact, to be called sins: in that solemn 
hour I am trying to bring before you, when 
the gravé has drawn near and is making 
ready, they start out in crimson colours, and 
we behold them in their true nature. With 





the hands raised in despair, the heart crying 
aloud in its anguish, we then ask of God that 
a little more span of life may be given to us 
as it was to Hezekiah of old, so that we may 
redeem the past. “A year, Lord !—a month! 
—a week! Only a day, that we may repent 
of our sins !” 

Too late. We have had the time, and not 
used it—not used it for that which can alone 
serve us in this our last solemn need. It was 
good to work for riches: we needed them : 
but riches have taken to themselves wings in 
this our closing hour, and flown away. It 
was well to strive for place and power ; some 
must fill it: to rise to a height amidst men ; 
to attain to fame: but these desirable things 
cannot go away with us; we have to leave 
them behind. If we might but live our life 
over again! we cry out amid the cold dews 
of agony, so that we might atone for the 
carelessness of the past! that we might strive 
a little, while working for this world, to work 
also for God! Too late. 

Believe me, this is no ideal picture—no 
creation of a vivid imagination. How many 
of those gone from us for ever, going from us 
daily, could testify to its truth! But they 
could never properly testify to the dreadful 
anguish of the despairing soul at that awful 
“Too late,” for it would be impossible to 
describe it. Tongue cannot utter it, or pen 
form words for it. If represented in all its 
truth and remorse and reality—which it never 
can be—heart and courage would alike start 
back with the prayer, “ Lord, help me to 
avoid this !” 

It is not so much what we have done 
amiss, as what we have left undone, that will 
trouble us, looking back. For the heaviest 
sin that can lie on the conscience, Jesus 
Christ holds out his free pardon. He can wash 
us white. He will wash all who supplicate 
him. But, that heavy array of things left un- 
done—oh! it is ¢ha¢ that torments the spirit 
and affrights the soul! We see now at the 
end, when time is over, how much lay in our 
duty to do—and we did it not. In our 
thoughtlessness we saw it not. We had not 
meant to be unkind, or careless, or neglectful, 
or to have given indifference where we should 
have given love, or to have run the race of 
life looking only at our own comforts and 
conveniences and interests, and not at all to 
the end. We seemed to be sailing smoothly 
and safely (or hardly and painfully, according 
to our lot) down the current of life, just as 
others were sailing ; and we thought ourselves 
sufficiently religious, and never dreamt of 
such a day of retribution as this. ‘Too late: 
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the race is run; regrets avail not. Life is 
over, with all its good and evil. 

But, amid our past omissions—to call them 
by a light name—there is one that presses 
upon the spirit at this solemn time above 
every other, and it is this that I wish exclu- 
sively to enlarge upon: neglected duty in 
regard to our children. Our own sins, those 
that touch ourselves solely, lie with us ; what 
we have committed we shall have to answer 
for. There is a verse, perhaps the most 
solemr in all the Book of Revelation, that 
shows us this. 

“And I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God; and the books were 
opened: and another book was opened, 
which is the book of life: and the dead 
were judged out of those things which were 
written in the books, according to their works.” 

Yes, our works, whether they have been 
good or evil, go forth with us to judgment ; 
and by them we shall be justified, or by them 
condemned. They cannot affect another. 
Each soul must to itself stand or fall. But it 
is a different thing in regard to those children 
we leave behind us: and it may be that they, 
at the last Dread Day, shall be lost or saved 
according as we have trained them. 

In the very happiest death-bed there must 
always lie something of remorse and regret : 
for who has lived as well as he might have 
lived ? A truly happy death-bed is a thing to 
be written of; to be talked about; to cause 
hearts to glow with thankfulness: and how 
rare it is, as compared with its opposite, you 
well know. It is a scene of peace, of holy 
calm ; almost as if heaven had come down to 
earth for a little space and sanctified the 
chamber. For he, whose soul is on the wing, 
found his Saviour long before, and has striven 
to live in his precepts ; and he knows that the 
God, whom he has done his poor best to 
serve, has blotted out all his sins for that 
Saviour’s sake. But, even the dying thoughts 
of such a one as this are overshadowed by 
anxious doubts and fears for the children he 
is leaving ; and he says to himself, “I might 
have done more for them: have taught them 
to know their God better ; have trained them 
more effectually for heaven and walked with 
them more untiringly on the road to it.” 
And if these reproachful regrets visit the 
good man, who has in truth had his children’s 
best interests at heart throughout life, and 
laboured for their vital happiness—if he sees 
his own shortcomings in this last closing 
hour when time is fading and opportunities 
are gone—what must be, think you, the 
regret of those who have not so laboured ? 





“Train up a child in the way he should 
go: and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” 

It is a recognition of this most imperative 
duty that I want to impress upon you: the 
vital necessity, the obligation laid upon you, 
of training your children in their early years ;-}] 
of bringing them up “in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” I am at a loss 
how to accomplish it, for words adequate are 
wanting : thoughts crowd the brain, but lan- 
guage to express them fails. What I have said’ 
above about our obligations to ourselves, 
our own self-negligences and shortcomings, 
was but meant as an introduction: /fis is the 
one vital point on which I wish to speak. 

It is a matter that concerns us all. Espe- 
cially those who are young mothers: from 
that royal lady who will some time share the 
throne of these realms, to the poor wife who 
hides herself amid the unwholesome back 
lanes of this great metropolis, or within the 
walls of a mud hut on a country plain, and 
begs for the bread that keeps life in her 
little ones. It alike concerns them, and all 
the vast numbers who lie in the social gulf 
between the two extremes. 

It is the most solemn duty assigned us in 
this world: no other responsibility can rest 
upon us with equal weight. It is the most 
fatal neglect, if we do neglect it, that can be 
conceived, for that neglect may result in the 
loss of our child’s soul. And then how will 
our own sin be redeemed? If I can saya 
little, by divine help, to induce you to take 
thought for this solemn consideration, I shall 
be happier in it than in anything I ever 
wrote. . 

For a long while the thought has préssed 
upon me that something ought to be done, 
and might be done, to awaken mothers to 
their duty in this respect. As a rule (taking 
the world in its mass), children are not trained, 
at all for God. I fearlessly assert it. Or, at 
least, the training they get is not worth the 
name. I am sure that the instances where a 
child is earnestly and untiringly trained thus 
all through his earlier years—his infancy, his. 
childhood, his boyhood, his. youth—are so 
rare as to be but as one in ten thousand to 
those who are not. Mothers love their little 
ones. They are instinctively anxious to do 
the best for their welfare in time and in 
eternity, and no doubt think (many of them 
at least) they are .doing it. Some are: per- 
haps in a better way than any hint of mine 
could teach: and for them these papers are 
not written. It is meant for the others; the 
great majority who are not ; and who perhaps 
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‘have never once reflected that they ought to 
do more than they are doing. As the poet 
says,— 
“y And yet it never es in my soul 
To play so ill a pa: 


But evil is weouge' ~ want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 


Bear with me while I say somewhat of that 
It is in your interest, 
my readers, not in my own. 

This is a Christian land, and we profess to 
bring up our children accordingly. How are 
they trained? That is, how taught to live in 


| this world, so as to attain to life in the next ? 





_ Very differently. 


children ; 


The category may be 
divided into three general heads: those 
mothers who truly and really teach their 
those who apparently teach them ; 


and those who do not teach them at all. Of 


-<ourse the middle class largely predominates. 


Of the first there is but a small minority— 


“God alone can tell how small; of the last 


there is a much larger proportion. For 
though, what with ragged schools, and Bible- 
women, and city missionaries, and open-air 
preaching, @ kind of slight ordinary knowledge 
of what is good and what is evil may be 


| picked up by the parents of those miserable 
| little arabs, as we have learnt to call them, 








whose best home is the streets, a vast many 
still lie in the depth of utter, heathen igno- 
tance. The first few are not addressed ; the 
last it is here useless to address; therefore 
we take alone the middle and larger class. 
And this class, you understand, is called 
“middle” only in reference to the present 
question, not as to social standing; for it 
comprises within it both high and low, rich 
and poor. 

How, as a rule—I would ask you indi- 
vidually—are you training your children? 
—you, their mother and natural teacher? 
In a very proper and Christian manner, you 
will probably answer: if you are not too 
indignant, at being asked the question, to 
answer at all, “They are taught to say their 
prayers, and to learn their catechism, and 
{perliaps) some pretty hymns ; and they go 
to church (or chapel) when they are old 
enough.” ‘That is all very good and right 
and essential so far as it goes, not to be 
neglected on any account. But it is (or 
‘Ought to be) only just the first commence- 
ment.. The chances are that you let it end 
there. 

A child is too often taught to lisp his 
prayers like a parrot, understanding them 
not.: attaching no special reverence to them, 
never having been prepared to pray : the chief 





aim being to get him to know them by heart. 
This effected, mamma and nurse say what an 
apt little child it is ; and the little child goes 
on gabbling the said prayers night and morn- 
ing, according no meaning to them in his 
mind. As to the Church catechism, or other 
catechism, it is generally taught him when he 
is by far too young, and is as so many hard 
phrases to him and harder sense. When he 
is taken to church, perhaps as early as at 
three or four years old—for mamma is so 
proud of her darling that he cannot be seen 
enough—what is it that is chiefly thought of 
by the mother? Why, the child’s handsome 
dress and his pretty hair, and the difficulty 
of keeping him still to the end of the service. 
And she, in teaching him his prayers and in 
carrying him to church, mostly thinks she has 
done her full duty by him. 

Do not you, O anxious mother, so teach, 
so carry yourchild! Before even he says his 
first little word of prayer, prepare him for it. 
Take him upon your knee in your closet and 
explain to him in easy words adapted to his 
young mind, and with whispered, reverent 
manner, zhy and to whem he must pray. Talk 
to him of the good God who made him, his 
Father above, the great Creator of all things, 
Who fills the heavens and the earth ; Who 
in his Omniscient Presence is ever at hand, 
watching over him, seeing what he does, 
whether he is good or naughty, hearing all he 
says: Who sends His angels to be about his 
path and about his bed to take loving care 
of him lest he should fall into harm. When 
the child has by gradual lessons realised this, 
as far as he is capable, and his little won- 
dering eyes are lifted in awe to the sky above, 
as if he would fain see into the beautiful 
place beyond it, then cause him to kneel 
down ; and do you kneel by his side, and 
put his little lifted hands together, and do 
you put yours together, all in silent reverence, 
and so let him lisp his first words of prayer: 
“Pray God bless me, and make me good!” 
Tell him of Jesus Christ the Saviour, who 
came down to die for the world, because it 
had sinned so deeply that God could not 
pardon it, and no one, without that Sacrifice, 
could have gone to live in heaven: he who 
so loves little children that he said, “ Suffer 
them to come unto me,” and who took them 
in his arms and blessed them. As the child 
lies down in his bed at pight, teach him to 
say these lines :— 


* To-night I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 
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And in the morning, when he awakes, this 
other verse :-— 
“T wake to this, another day; 
I pray the Lord to guide my way: 


If I should die before I oop. 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 


Let him get into the habit of this, so that 
the repeating of the verses goes, as it were, 
with his lying down and with his awaking. 
There have been good and great men, with 
names known to the world, who have said 
the lines always, from their infancy up to 
their old age. Let your child learn to do so. 
And then, when the hour comes that he is 
saying them for the last time, and falling into 
his final sleep, he shall wake up to a glorious 
immortality. Some pious French mothers 
teach their children a verse very similar ; and 
as they stand over the cot to listen to the 
little lisping voice, they never fail to say, 
“My child, he who says this the morning 
and the evening, shall never lose the glorious 
life in Paradise.” 

From the first elementary instruction that 
you daily give your child, go on further by 
gradual degrees as his capacity expands. 
Never neglect it. Count that day lost in 
which you have not been able to give it. 

And when the proper time arrives to take 
him to church—of which time you will be the 
best judge, for children differ widely from one 
another, but it must not be too early—pre- 
pare him for that, in like manner, as you pre- 
pared him for his first prayers. Impress upon 
him fully why he goes there. Not to stare 
about, and fidget, and whisper, but to realise 
that God is there, and to try to praise and 
worship Him. Do not attempt to take him 
until he well comprehends this, and is ready 
ard able to be at least reverent in manner. 
Never let a slighting word pass your lips be- 
fore him in reference to sacred things. A 
child cannot understand as we do, but he 
may learn in his little mind to hold all con- 
nected with true religion in the deepest 
reverence. Once let him see religion slighted, 
religious subjects mocked, or religious exer- 
cises carped at, and it may make an impres- 
sion on his pliable young mind that may 
never be wholly effaced in after life. 

This, I say, is only the beginning. And a 
mother, so beginning, will not be likely to 
make it the ending. The great mistake made 
by those others I have spoken of is, that the 
superficial early instruction, which they give, 
is both the beginning and the ending. Armed 
with that superficial armour—the saying the 
prayers (more or less reverently, as the case 
may be), the learning the catechism, the 





attending church on the Sunday morning—a 
child, boy or girl, is supposed to be fully 
set-up in religion for life, and may go out 
safely to his battle with the world. A mo- 
ther would not willingly do harm to her child 
and send him on his way unprotected, naked 
almost as when he was born; but she does it in 
thoughtlessness. Her own attention has not 
been called to see the necessity for more 
precaution, and so she does not give it. 

There must arise moments in the life of 
the most careless and busy man when he 
feels the need of some refuge to fly to that 
he cannot find here, some protecting arm 
to shelter him. Disappointment, despair, 
trouble, or sin, may so overwhelm his mind 
that he suddenly feels it might be well if he 
could find God. But he does not know the 
way to Him. Unless he has been shown 
somewhat of its landmarks previously, it is 
an utterly unknown road that he must enter 
upon ; and his courage may perhaps fail, and 
so he turns back from it. But, if he have 
been taken along that road in his childhood, 
the path is readily found now, and he will 
not miss it. 

The training must begin with the child’s 
very eatliest years, and continue always. 
Always unto manhood. Ay, and even after 
that. As long as he is in his parents’ home, 
whether he be there continuously or only at 
intervals, during holiday periods, or what not, 
the boy (or girl) is under you, his mother, 
and you must not neglect him. How many 
mothers there are, most assiduous for their 
children’s comfort, as comprised in warm 
clothing, in good food, in recreation, and in 
health—in all things essential to their welfare 
in this world—but who give no anxious 
thought to their welfare in the next! For 
this life they are nourished, educated; no 
cost, no trouble is deemed too great to 
fit their bodies and minds for it, to en- 
hance their success in it: but what care or 
trouble is bestowed upon their education for 
the world that has to come after this? In 
too many cases—I had nearly said in most 
cases—absolutely none. None, beyond what 
I have mentioned. 

Take a very common case, You may look 
around you and see many such cases for 
yourselves ; true, sad pictures. Mrs. X. has 
a flock of little children; she has abundant 
means, at least her husband has, and she 
keeps two or three nurses. But she is so 
anxious about these children that she makes | 
herself a slave to them. Three parts of her 
time she spends in the nursery ; three parts 
of the house’s regularity and comfort are 
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destroyed by the exactions of these children. 
Their dinners are studied ; their dresses are 
costly ; they are exhibited as show-children 


to visitors, indulged, pampered, petted. No | 


cost is spared to make them little ladies and 
gentlemen ; no cost will be spared to train 
them for the world. But that other and 
higher training—where is it? Well, you 
shall judge. 
little parrots to mamma or servant, as may 
be convenient, gabbling the words over in a 
morning in eagerness to escape to breakfast | 
and the pleasures of the new day, droning | 
through them at night in sleepiness. The | 
elder ones are taken to church on Sunday | 


morning, the girls dressed out like puppets | 


at a dolls’ show, the boys in the most fashion- 
able of little boys’ costumes. If they possess 
any particular idea connected with church, 
it is as being a place for exhibiting flounces 
and feathers and silk-velvet knickerbotkers 
and silver shoe-buckles. ‘There is never a 
holy word read to them at home, or a pious 
exhortation given; the religion inculcated, 
such as it is, begins and ends with the 
prayers and the church. How will these 
children, think you, be armed to fight against 
the temptations of life? Will they find the 


way to heaven in later years, when they are | 


not put into its way in these their earlier ones ? 
It is a solemn question. 

The point of this is, that Mrs. X. be- 
eves herself to be a most exemplary mo- 
ther, quite a pattern to some of her neigh- 
bours. For she does not gad abroad in the 


They say their prayers like | 


world and leave her children nearly entirely 
to servants, as they do; she is about them 
always. But, with all her bustle and activity, 





| welfare in another way ; she forgets this. 
From some cause or other, it mostly és 
forgotten. 
whirl of society: they have no space, save 
|for dressing, gaiety, visitors, 
others have too much to do for their children, 
in regard to their temporal wants, either of 
choice (as above) or of necessity ; others are 
idle and indifferent ; others are absorbed in 
the one fierce struggle to earn the daily bread. 
No matter what the preventing cause may be, 
a very large proportion of our children, the 





will stand them in good need in after life. 1 


rule, instead of the exception, society would 
present a widely different aspect from what it 
presents now. The spread of artificiality, ot 


Mrs. X. misses the one thing needful. If 
she would but devote only a little tithe of her | 
daily time, but a few minutes, to putting her | 
children in the right road, it would be well |! 
—wel—for her and for them. She wears || 
herself out with cares and frivolities for their | 


and visiting ; | 


Some mothers are lost in the || 


little bees now, as I write this, living and | 
buzzing in the busy hive around us, receive || 
none of that particular, special training that | 


firmly believe that if the training were the | 


social sins, of frivolity, of pretentious show— | 


the lust of the eye and the pride of life—and 
above all the spread of infidelity, is, each one, 
| on the increase amid us, and will continue to 
|be. We can expect nothing better when our 
children are not trained against it. 

ELLEN WOOD. 


A LITTLE WHILE. 


A LITTLE while with tides of dark and light 
The moon shall fill ; 

Warm autumn’s gold be changed to shrouding white 
And winter’s chill. 

A little while shall tender human flowers 
In beauty blow ; 

And ceaselessly through shade and sunny hours 
Death’s harvest grow. 

A little while shall tranquil planets speed 
Round central flame ; 

New empires spring and pass, new names succeed 
And lapse from fame. 

A little while shall cold star-tapers burn 
Through Time’s brief night ; 

Then shall my soul’s beloved One return 
With dayspring bright. 


How oft in golden dreams I see Him stand, 
I list his voice, 
| As winning largess from his lifted hand 
| The poor rejoice ; 
But waking bears that vision dear away, 
My better part, 
And leaves me to this pale and empty day, 
| This longing heart. 
| I cannot see Thee, but I love Thee. Oh, 
| Thine eyes that read 
| | The deepest secrets of the spirit know 
’Tis love indeed ! 
A little while; but, ah! how long it seems ! 
My Jesus, come, 
Surpass the rapture of my sweetest dreams, 
And take me home! 
W. KENNEDY MOORE. 
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FETISHISM IN ASHANTEE. 


ETISHISM with the Ashantees is very 
similar to that which is found among the 
Fantees, but on a much grander scale, and 
human sacrifices are nearly always practised 
in its rites. The Ashantees have the tradi- 
tion concerning the origin of man which is 
common to all negroes, namely, that of the 
calabash and paper. The story runs that 
God in the first place made three black men 
and three white men, and then appearing to 
them told them he was going to place two 
things before them of which each race must 
take one; thus saying, he put on the ground 
a calabash and a piece of folded paper. The 
black men, having the first choice, and de- 
spising the paper, took the calabash, which 
on opening they found to their disappoint- 
ment to contain only a little gold and some 
metals, of which they did not understand the 
use. The white men,taking the paper, opened 
it, and found it contained directions for doing 
everything ; and thus ghe supremacy of the 
white race was established. 

The Ashantees have not one day set 
apart as a fetish day, as Tuesday is by 
the Fantees on the coast, but each family 
has a fetish day of its own, and the day 
of the week on which a person is born is 
considered his fetish day. They divide time 
into periods of three weeks. The first week 
is called the good week, in which all 
undertakings are supposed to be crowned 
with success. The second is called the 
bad week, during which the natives do little 
or nothing, believing that everything they 
attempt will fail. The third is the moderate 
week, in which good and bad omens are 
mixed. They likewise have lucky and un- 
lucky days, so called from some great good 
fortune or calamity having happened on one 
of these days. ‘Thus Saturday is considered 
an unlucky day, because on that day of the 
week one of their kings, Sai Totoo, was de- 
feated and slain about 1700, near Cormantee, 
by the Akims, and still the most solemn oath 
of the Ashantees is, “ By Saturday and Cor- 
mantee.” No doubt Wednesday, the day on 
which Sir Garnet Wolseley with the British 
forces took Coomassie, is added to their list 
of unlucky days; perhaps they have invented 
a new oath, “ By Coomassie and Wednesday,” 
for instance. The Ashantees have the same 
methods of taking fetish, for testing veracity, 
as the Fantees, with some few additions. 
One of these is to lick a white fowl, and to 
drink some acid liquid without coughing ; 


| another is to drink an infusion of the bark of 


! 





the “ doom” tree, which acts immediately as 
a powerful emetic, and is, I believe, also a 
deadly poison. When an Ashantee drinks he 
always spills a small quantity of the fluid on | 
the earth as an offering to the fetish. The 
Ashantees also never eat eggs, as they are 
devoted to the use of the fetish. 

The Ashantee notions about a future state 
are very hazy and undefined ; their principal 
belief seems to be that the king, chiefs, and 
captains reside after death in a sort of “happy 
hunting ground,” where, notwithstanding their 
disembodied state, they still require the 
attentions and services to which they have 
been accustomed on earth, and live with 
the same state and ceremony. It is on this 
account that upon the death of any person of 
distinction numbers of slaves of both sexes 
are sacrificed in order that their souls may 
accompany the deceased’s and administer to 
his wants. Concerning the spirits of the 
lower classes nothing settled is believed ; 
some maintain that the lower orders have no 
hereafter, and others that their spirits in- 
habit the fetish-houses, while the ghosts of 
those who have led exceptionally bad lives, 
and of those over whom no funeral “ cus- 
tom” was performed, are said to become 
devils, and to haunt the gloomy recesses of 
the bush. In fact, these devils are supposed 
to be present everywhere, and no Ashantee 
on rising from his chair or stool neglects turn- 
ing it over on its side, to prevent any devil 
who may be at hand and in need of rest from 
sitting on it. 

In the outskirts of each town or village in 
Ashantee may be found a fetish-house, gene- 
rally circular in shape, where reside the fetish 
men of the superior class, who explain the 
oracle to, and receive the presents trom, the 
vulgar herd. The inferior class of fetish men 
resemble those found amongst the Fantees, 
and perform all the minor ceremonies of 
fetishism, such as administering fetish drink, 
preparing charms, &c. When a sacrifice is 
made to a fetish at a fetish-house, the priests 
who receive the offering pretend to throw the 
greater portion of it away; the rest becomes 
their property, and as gold is frequently 
“‘ dashed,” that is presented to the fetish, 
they often acquire great wealth. In Ashantee 
the fetish women confine themselves to the 
knowledge of herbs and the practice of medi- 
cine, and when a man is dying these women 
keep pouring down his throat immense quan- 
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tities of fetish drink until the last moment. 
At the same time they sacrifice sheep, goats, 
or fowls, and daub the walls, doorposts, and 
windows of the house with a mixture of blood 
and eggs, howling the whole time as if pos- 
sessed, Each Ashantee family has its own 
domestic fetishes, which, however, are not 
considered of much importance, being never 
brought out of the house, and rarely sacrificed 
to except at some exceptionally great cus- 
tom. 

In West Africa is found a curious descrip- 
tion of bead, called the aggry bead, which 
the natives assert are always dug up out of 
the ground, and which they consider of great 
value as possessing certain powers of augury. 
These beads are found principally in the 
states near the sea, the greater number being 
discovered in Wassaw, and are valued at 
twice their weight in gold dust. Some of 
these aggry beads are plain yellow and opaque, 
this sort being most valued by the Fantees ; 
others are transparent and of various colours, 
with the most delicate flowers and leaves 
traced in the centre, but the majority consist 
of various strata of different colours, so im- 
percéptibly blended that one cannot detect 
any join or division. Opinion is divided as 
to the origin of these beads, some maintain- 
ing that they are Phoenician, others that they 
were carried to the Gold Coast during the 
days of the powerful kingdom of Egypt, and 
a third party that they are the product of 
nature. At all events, the manufacture of 
these beads is a lost art, and though imita- 
tions of them have been made in Venice and 
England, the natives have never mistaken 
them for the genuine article. The Fantees 
and Ashantees say that they always know 
where to dig for aggry beads, as wherever 
they are buried a smoke-like vapour emerges 
from the ground, and to find an aggry 
bead is considered a sure sign of a continu- 
ance of good fortune ; they also believe that 
these beads breed and multiply if buried in a 
particular sort of sand. In Ashantee the 
aggry beads are frequently used in the fetish 
practices. If achild is rubbed over witha 
powder made of crushed aggry beads, it is 
believed to hasten his maturity; and when 
they wish to ascertain if a man is speaking 
the truth, a bead is placed ina bowl of water, 
the man takes a mouthful of water and the 
bead in his mouth, invoking at the same time 
the power of the bead to kill him if he lies. 
This test generally has the desired effect, as 
the natives are usually too superstitious to 
take the bead and make the required invoca- 
tion if they know they are not speaking the 





truth. An Ashantee believes that it is neces- 
sary for him to cut out and eat the heart of 
the first enemy he slays in war, to prevent 
the hostile spirit of the deceased from prey- 
ing vampire-like upon his strength. He also 
believes that he inherits the good qualities of 
any man whose heart he has thus eaten, and 
for this reason, the hearts of great chiefs and 
men of distinction slain in battle are generally 
eaten. 

Every Ashantee that one meets is literally 
loaded with “ gri-gris,” or charms, which he 
believes make him invulnerable and invin- 
cible in war, and which are supposed to avert 
every evil except sickness and death. I have 
opened several of these charms, and have 
found them invariably to consist of a small 
piece of paper with printed or written words 
on it, sewn up in a piece of leather or eloth, 
and sometimes coated with gold. These 
gti-gris are obtained principally from the 
Moors, who sell them at enormous prices, 
and the writing on them is, I believe, gene- 
rally a line or verse from the Koran in 
Arabic characters ; gthough in one that I 
opened I found a portion of a leaf of a Bible, 
and in another a scrap torn from a proclama- 
tion issued at Cape Coast Castle. The faith 
of the Ashantees in these gri-gris is almost 
incredible ; they will, when decked out with 
their leather-cased charms, rush recklessly 
into any danger, certain in their own minds 
of coming out safe and sound again. How- 
ever, since the late war and the havoc created 
amongst them by British snider rifles, I think 
their faith in the efficacy of their gri-gris has 
rather diminished ; though they still deny 
that our success was owing to our superior 
prowess and arms, and insist that it was 
solely due to our having employed some 
fetish more powerful than any they could 
invoke to their aid. 

One of the most curious ceremonies 
peculiar to Ashantee is the ‘‘Yam Custom,” 
which takes place each year in the early part 
of September, when the new yam crop, 
planted usually about Christmas, is ripe. It 
lasts generally three days, during which time 
all law and order is suspended, the most un- 
bridled licence reigns supreme, and each sex 
abandons itself to its passions. This cere- 
mony is attended with the usual dancing, 
firing of muskets, and rum-drinking ; the 
skulls of all the hostile chiefs and kings 
which are preserved in the king’s house are 
paraded with great pomp, and the king 
makes large ‘‘ dashes” of rum to the public 
at large, who remain during the whole 
custom in a state of madness and intoxi- 
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cation. At the yam custom all the chiefs 
of the tributary states are expected to be 
present in Coomassie, attired in their gayest 
costumes, and with their most elaborately 
embellished umbrellas, and to take part in 
the dances and processions. It is considered 
necessary that blood should be poured into 
the hole where the new yam is dug up, and 
for this purpose slaves are sacrificed on the 
spot, so that their blood may run into the 
earth ; others are slaughtered also in huge 
brass pans, in order that their blood may be 
mixed with the herbs and animal matter 
which, at this custom, they stew up and eat 
as a powerful fetish, when the chiefs and 
captains renew their oaths of fealty to the 
king. Blood, palm-oil, and eggs are also 
daubed over the windows and doorposts of 
the houses. Another ceremony is the Kan- 
tum, or Harvest Custom, when each family 
erects a sort of small altar, consisting of four 
sticks planted firmly in the ground in an up- 
right position, on the top of which other 
sticks and grass are laid. <A goat or fowl 
then being killed, the blood is sprinkled on 
the altar, which is also smeared over with 
palm-oil and eggs, and a portion of the 
animal sacrificed is left, as an offering to the 
fetish. The third most important custom is 
called the Adday, and takes place on the rst 
of October, the beginning of the Ashantee 
year. The evening of the day preceding this 
custom, the great drum of Ashantee, which 
is embellished with skulls and thigh bones, is 
struck loudly as a signal to the populace. 
The next day the king, with the chiefs and 
captains, visits the fetish house, and then the 
usual orgies take place. 

Slaves are always sacrificed at the decease 
of any person of distinction, and when they 
are anticipating such an event happening, 
they privately leave the house, hoping to be 
able to hide in the bush until the funeral 
custom is over, and thus to escape being 
sacrificed. A discharge of musketry always 
announces the death, and immediately the 
slaves who are in the house are Seized; a 
knife is thrust through the cheeks, and others 
under each shoulder-blade ; first the ears are 
lopped off and displayed before the victims, 
then the right hands, and finally the unfor- 
tunate wretches are put out of their misery 
by decapitation, which always takes place at 
the door of the house. It is commonly be- 
lieved by the tribes on the coast that the 
Ashantees thrust the knife suddenly through 
the slave’s cheek when he is not suspecting 
anything, in order to prevent his calling upon 
the name of some king or fetish, the mention 





of which name, according to the Fantees, 
would exempt the slave from sacrifice. Some- 
times, by way of additional cruelty, the slaves 
are forced to dance with the knives through 
their cheeks, and the executioners, while they 
are still dancing, cut long strips of flesh from 
their bodies until they fall and faint from loss 
of blood, when they are immediately be- 
headed. It is usual when a death occurs for 
the relations and friends of the family to send 
money and presents to be expended at the 
custom ; rum is drunk, guns are fired, drums 
beaten, songs sung, slaves sacrificed, and 
whole troops of men and women, smeared 
with the blood of the victims already slain, 
dance about with uncouth and terrible ges- 
tures. The greatest slaughter takes place at 
the spot where the body is interred. All the 
slaves who have not succeeded in running 
away, are dragged down to the open grave 
with knives thrust through their cheeks; the 
drums sound, the slaves are placed in a line, 
and the executioner, attired in an immense 
shaggy black cap, commences his bloody 
work. The right hand is first lopped off, 
then the victim is thrown down and his head 
sawn off. When all is over the heads are 
placed at the bottom of the grave for the 
coffin to rest on. It is considered a mark of 
great distinction to moisten the grave with 
the blood of a free man, and as of course no 
free man would voluntarily submit himself 
to the sacrifice, stratagem is resorted to. 
Usually one of the lookers on is struck a 
violent blow from behind with a knife or cut- 
lass ; he falls, and is rolled into the open 
grave, which is instantly filled up. It is im- 
material whether the man be dead or not 
when he is thrown into the grave, his blood 
flows, and that is all that is required. It is 
only the chiefs of the highest rank that can 
afford the “luxury” of a free man’s death at 
a custom, as their influence and power is too 
great for any palaver to be brought against 
them for the loss of the man to his family ; 
whereas if an ordinary individual ventured to 
do such a thing he would be surely ruined 
by the enormous damages he would have to 
pay to the deceased man’s family. 

The custom for a person of distinction lasts 
several days, and when a king dies, all the 
customs which have been performed for sub- 
jects who have died during his reign must be 
repeated, with the sacrifices as welh, in order 
to add to the splendour of the custom for the 
king. It is death for any person in Ashantee 
to talk about the decease of a former king, or 
to speculate about who may be the successor, 
as such a conversation is supposed to affect 
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, expected to put to death several of his slaves | to stop them. 
/as a mark of respect. 
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the life and health of the living monarch. 
When the king is dead, all the male members 
of his family, pretending to be temporarily 
mad from grief, rush out into the streets with 
loaded muskets, which they discharge at the 
first person they meet. Consequently nobody 
who is able to stay indoors ventures out, but 
the chiefs and captains drive out all their 





most celebrated custom remembered in 
Ashantee was that for the mother of the king, 
immediately preceding Quoffi Calcalli, at 
which custom more than three thousand 
slaves were sacrificed, at least two thousand 
of them being Fantee prisoners. All the 
headless trunks of the victims of sacrifice are 
dragged into a grove in the swamp which 


slaves into streets, so that there may be no | surrounds Coomassie, and left there to de- 
scarcity of targets for the frenzied relations| compose or to be devoured by the wild 
to fire at. Each king has a large body of | beasts and vultures. It seems almost in- 
retainers about his person, who live on his | credible that these frightful barbarities should 
bounty. These, notwithstanding their num-| have been going on for a century and a half 
ber, which is sometimes very great, are all | within one hundred miles of a British settle- | 
slaughtered at his grave, and each chief is | ment, and yet until lately no effort be made 


The apathy and in- 
difference with which an Ashantee regards 
death is surprising; but doubtless it has but 
little terrors for those who are constantly 
viewing sacrifices, and who live in expecta- 
tion of the same fate. The bones of the 
king are deposited in a house at the Bantama, 


| or place where the sacred gold is kept, which 


spot, unfortunately, our troops had no oppor- 
tunity of visiting. Human sacrifices take 


| place there every week, in order that the 


| bones of the dead kings may be moistened | 





with blood. The gold which is buried with 
all members of the royal family cannot be 


| used except in cases of extreme national 
| calamity, and even then the king may not 


look at it, or the fetish would kill him. The 





) It seems that nothing can be 
done in Ashantee without immense quan- 
tities of human blood being shed, and though 


one of the stipulations of our late treaty with | 


the king of Ashantee was,: that he should | 


abolish human sacrifices, I doubt much 


whether he has the power to forbid a practice | 


which has become part and parcel of Ashantee | 


life. Until some European power interferes 
with a strong hand effectually to repress 
these sacrifices, they will always remain one 
of the principal usages of Ashantee and its 
neighbour Dahomey, and will afford abun- 
dant evidence of the fact that, left to itself, 
human nature falls lower and lower into 
superstition, and all the horrors and cruelties 
that are born of it. 
A. B. ELLIS. 


INDIAN MISSIONS. 


Bp history of Indian missions at many 
points touches romance. It was not to 
be expected that a vast system like that of 
Hinduism, entrenched within the strongest 
lines of caste and custom, with a literature 
and a philosophy drawing their golden 
streams down from the most primitive ages, 
should be taken by assault, or that it should 
be otherwise than obstinately persistent. 
Roman Catholicism did its best and failed, 
and, retiring in dismay from the attempt, 
has never again been able to put its 
whole heart into the effort. The Abbé 
Dubois, who could say that he had 
“watered the soil with his sweats and 
many times with his tears, and was ready to 
water it with his blood, if his doing so had 
been able to overcome the invincible re- 
sistance he encountered everywhere,” had to 
retire from the field after thirty-two years of 





devoted labour, during which, in order to 
win confidence and remove suspicion as far as 
possible, he constantly lived like the people, 
embracing their manners, customs, and most 





of their prejudices in his dress, his diet, and | 


whole way of life. These, he confesses, had 
been of no advantage to him in promoting 
the cause in which he was engaged as a 
religious teacher. He drew a poor consola- 
tion from the fact that he had failed where 
St. Francis Xavier had failed before him, and 
declared the conversion of India to be im- 
possible. If Catholicism, with its worship of 
images, its fast days, its feast days, its saints, 
its processions, and so much which ought to 
appeal powerfully to the Hindu mind, had 
made no impression, Protestantism, he held, 
had not a chance to succeed. 

But already the labour of the Danish mis- 
sionaries at Tranquebar had begun to take 
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effect ; the seed sown in faith and patience 
began to spring up and to spread, while 
others, at several points, were creating new 
centres from which powerful influences were 
to go forth, The famous Schwartz had 
settled at Trichinopoly, winning and attract- 
ing every one with whom he came into con- 
tact, and producing such an impression on the 
mind of the Rajah of Tanjore that he begged 
the missionary tochange his quarters and reside 
there. When, afterwards, the Rajah was in- 
volved in political difficulties, he sent for 
Schwartz and asked his aid, saying, “I have 
confidence in you, because you are indif- 
ferent to money.” The Rajah’s enemies for 
a time succeeded, displaced him, and put 
down Christianity with a high hand ; but the 
Rajah was restored at length, and Schwartz, 
though he had declined to be politically 
employed either by the Government at Cal- 
cutta or by the Rajah, still was regarded 
with complete confidence by both, and in 
1776 took up his abode at Tanjore, from 
which we date the beginning of a new era in 
Indian missions, The number of Christians 
increased there beyond all expectation. 
Through all manner of political difficulties 
and many changes, Schwartz maintained the 
respect of all classes, and his influence was 
such that he may be said to have remodelled 
that State, maintaining justice whilst he pled 
the cause of the rightful heir, and at length 
saw him seated on the throne. Resolute, 
strong in will, but of a most winning temper, 
his influence extended far beyond his imme- 
diate sphere, and his name will ever be 
spoken with reverence. 

Then comes the romantic chapter of Indian 
missions that groups itself more especially 
round the revered name of Carey. The dis- 
couragements he had to contend against in the 
lukewarmness of Christiansat home, who would 
fain have extinguished the flame of missionary 
zeal that had been kindled in his heart ; the 
gigantic difficulties that fronted him, and 
the persecutions he endured in his earlier 
years in India; the passionate perseverance 
and unwavering: devotion by which at last he 
established the Baptist mission at Serampore, 
having amid unparalleled difficulties trans- 
lated the New Testament into Bengalee, are 
such as could not but stir the coldest hearts in 
listening to the record of them. “ Life in the 
Serampore mission seems ever to have been at 
fever-heat. Every department of labour was 
carried on with the strength of a giant and 
the zeal of an angel.” Out of the Serampore 
mission came the first suggestion for much 
that found its full development later. The 





college of Serampore, which sprang direct | 
from Dr. Carey’s wise and fertile mind, anti- | 
cipated the idea which was soon to have | 
such magnificent application in the system of 
Dr. Duff, and the institution of the depart- | 
ment under Miss Cooke for the purpose of 
opening free communication with native 
ladies foreshadowed the more special labours 
of the Zenana mission. The peculiar fore- 
sight Dr. Carey had shown in the place he 
had given to education, an J the wise and prac- 
tical means he had taker to attract the atten- 
tion of Hindoos of high caste to his publica- 
tions, mark him out as a rare administrator 
as well as profound scholar and a devoted 
missionary. ‘To his efforts may be attributed | 
Rammohun Roy’s renunciation of his native | 
belief—a fact of great importance in Indian 
missions. And all this was accomplished by | 
the unflinching zeal, patience, and discretion | 
of one who had been but a shoemaker’s | 
apprentice, and came to India without in- 
fluence or patronage of any kind! 

Such are, in mere suggestions, some of the 
points at which Indian missions in their earlier 
stages may be said most directly to touch the 
romantic. We have been led to speak in this 
manner by the perusal of a most excellent book 
—and one for which there was a decided call 
—NMr. Sherring’s History of Indian Missions.* 
Various books have been published within 
recent years on the subject—notably Sir John 
Kaye’s “ Christianity in India” and the Rev. 
J. Hough’s work under a similar title ; whilst 
the Rev. Robert Hunter, in a compact and 
conscientious volume, has given a most at- 
tractive account of the Free Church Missions 
alone. - ‘This latter was published quite re- 
cently, and is almost exhaustive so far as its 
subject goes; but the others, dealing pro- 
fessedly with the whole subject, were written 
prior to the census of 1871, at which time no 
writer could have taken at once the general 
and the exact view which Mr. Sherring has 
now been able to take. He was himself con- 
cerned in the work of collecting the Missionary 
Statistics in 1871, and, being master of these, 
he has in this volume linked the statistics on 
to the history in a most effective and interest- 
ing manner, and made what is altogether a 
masterly book, which shows year by year how 
completely the prognostications of Abbé 
Dubois have been falsified. “The wave of 
Christianity,” to use the happy figure of Mr. 








* The History of Protestant Missions in India, from their ; |‘ 
Commencement in 1706 to 1871. By the Rev. A. Sher- 
ring, M.A., LL.B., London; Missionary of the London 
Missionary Society; Author of the “‘ Indian Church during 
the Mutiny,” ‘“‘ The Sacred City of the Hindoos,” &c., &c. 
With an illustrative Map of India. Triibner and Co. 
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Sherring, “ commencing’in one corner of the 
land has gradually advanced until it has 
spread over the whole country.” The proof 
lies in the statistics here given, to which any 
one who doubts the vitality and influence of 
Christian missions would do well to turn. 
And though the figures are striking, some of 
the deductions and observations which Mr. 
Sherring makes in process of dealing with 
them are quite as much so. 

One point in particular is brought out 
with peculiar force. It is this—that States- 
men have now come to regard the work 
of the missionary as the most powerful 
auxiliary in the education and elevation 
of the people. Prior to the advent of 
Dr. Duff in Calcutta, the Government had 
been apt to look askance at missionary effort. 
Dr. Carey, as we have already said, even met 
with persecution, and was actually driven to 
settle at Serampore, which was then Danish 
territory, because the Statesmen of the time 
would regard his objects as inimical to 
theirs. But nowadays the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal stands up im the College of 
Serampore to speak in favour of the work 
done there and of missionary effort generally. 
One of the main influences which has con- 
verted Statesmen to another view of missions 
has undoubtedly been the wise forecast of 
Dr. Duff in the place which from the first he 
gave to education in the missionary scheme. 
Of Dr. Duff and his work, Mr. Sherring well 


says— 


“It is impossible to form too high an estimate of 
the extraordinary results which have been attained 
during the last forty years, in the elevation and en- 
lightenment of native society, by the instrumentality 
of the English language, ying the excellent ex- 
ample set by the eminent founder of the Scotch Insti- 
tution in Calcutta, the Government of India, and 
many of the leading missionary societies, in their 
missions in the country, by degrees adopted the prin- 
ciple, that their colleges and superior schools should 
impart instruction mainly through the English lan- 
guage; so that at length the desire to acquire English 
has ablaet well-nigh universal in the land. By the 
study of English an intellectual reformation is being 
wrought among the people. European ideas on every 
subject are by its means rapidly sureeting in all direc- 
tions. The native mind is being moulded on a new 
model, Although, as was to be expected, many scep- 
tical as well as good principles have found their way 
through English books into native society, yet incon- 
trovertibly the d principles have immeasurably 
exceeded the bad, and the light which has been every- 
where diffused has produced beneficent and glorious 
results, hardly bedimmed by the few streaks of cloud 
and darkness occasionally associated with it. Let it 
never be forgotten that the first promoter of this mag- 
nificent enterprise was the great champion of Indian 
education, Dr. Duff.’’ 


It would seem, indeed, that the higher you 





go in the social scale among the foreign resi- 
dents in India, the greater proportionate 
amount of sympathy do you find with the | 
missionary enterprise. The more intelligent 
of the natives too, those who have benefited 
by English education, and been brought 
much into contact with English people of the 
higher class, are becoming less and less dis- 
posed to speak contemptuously of missionary 
labour. It is true, that among large sections 
a kind of free-thinking prevails, which is in- 
clined to scout all earnest effort whatever, which 
in one breath raises the laugh at the Brahmo- 
Somaj and at the Christian missionaries ; 
but this sort of thing meets with less and less 
of favour in the circles into which these free- 
thinking spirits are most anxious to be 
introduced. In a word, native society is be- 
coming more serious. 

English education has thus been wisely used 
by Christian missionaries to aid in working 
out a great result ;,;but a result which, we 
may hope, is“only a preparation for a further 
and higher development. To know English 
became a necessity in view even of suc- 
cess in State employment. When Lord 
William Bentinck threw open the judicial 
service to all castes and creeds, he began 
a system which has worked into the hands 
of the missionaries, and has given them 
hundreds of unconscious or but half- 
conscious coadjutors. For never, perhaps, 
were truer words written than these by 
one who by lengthened residence in India 
knows the subject well, and is fully justified 
in giving an opinion on such a mat- 
ter :-— 

“Tt was not only converts won over to 
Christianity that exemplified the superiority | 
of a Christian training. There are men still 
living in one or other form of Hinduism who 
by their upright and conscientious character 
have proclaimed through all their lives the 
principles instilled into them by their Chris- 
tian instructors. . . . . Conversions are cer- 
tainly the highest end of missionary enter- 
prise ; but not unfrequently a native, who has 
never openly professed Christ, carries the 
ethics of Christianity into the very heart of 
Hindoo society, where being diffused they 
render far more real assistance to the cause 
of Christianity than could be afforded by an 
individual addition to the number of the 
direct assailants of Hinduism.” 

Learning all this with regard to marked 
changes in the tone and sentiment of native | 
society, it is very sad to read, as we do, 
that one of the great drawbacks to mission 
work is the condition of large masses of 
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the European population. Mr. Sherring 


writes :— 


“‘It°is questionable whether the dead weight of 
religious apathy among our fellow-countrymen in 
India was ever greater than in this year of grace 
1874. There is a general decent attention to the 
Christian duties of the Sabbath ; and the obligations 
of morality are perhaps more acknowledged than at 


| any previous period ; and yet it is quite certain that, 


, in the service of 


oa 


' any active representation of their sentiments. 


in proportion to the increase of the European popu- 
lation in the country, they never displayed less zeal 
, and were never less concerned 
either for the destruction of idolatry or for the con- 
version of the Hindoo races. Even many religious 
persons seem to distrust their religion, or to be 
ashamed of it; and consequently shrink away from 
To 
them I have no doubt the missionary appears a 
fanatic, far too demonstrative for the easy and fastidi- 
ous Christianity which sits so lightly upon their 
shoulders, forgetting that a religious man must be 
impassioned and enthusiastic, and if not so, he is 
recreant to his princi The cause of this lack of 
interest in the spread of the Christian faith on the 
part of a professedly Christian people, lies most 
probably in that absence of restraint and freedom 


| from criticism in religious matters felt by every young 
| man on commencing life in India. Not a few 
| Europeans, however, to their honour be it said, are 
|} conspicuous for the manly resistance they offer to 
, this common peor yey suppress spiritual convic- 


tions, and to avoid Sign of religious animation. 


| It is manifest, therefore, that to preserve the flame of 
| religion from languishing, and to fan it into increased 


intensity and brightness, among their own country- 


men, is the duty not merely of chaplains appointed | _ 


the Government, but also of all missionaries la- 
bouring in the land, who should feel that a living and 


fruitful Christianity is as much a blessing to Euro- 
peans as to Hindoos.” 


There are some influences, too, felt more or 


, less powerfully by the churches at home, for 
| which we are in large measure indebted to mis- 
| sionary work abroad, and especially in India. 

It has been well said that the minor differences 


which distress and divide Christians at home 


| look very small indeed under the shadow of 


an idol with six heads. The evils of caste, 
the cruelty of s iti rites, the degra- 
dation that invariably comes in the train of 


| idolatry, as day by day witnessed by Christian 


workers in India, combine to bring very 


| powerfully home both to heart and mind the 


all-importance of the points on which Chris- 


| tians are agreed, and the necessity for more 
_ and more of Christian charity and co-opera- 
| tion. This influence, extending itself through | 
| many channels, makes itself felt in the | 
| churches at home, and with good result. | 








Missionaries may solace themselves by the 
thought that they may be home ministers 


too, and influence Christian workers in the | 
old country in ways much needed. Even , 


to the cold eye of officials these facts have | 


loomed into importance, and have been 
thus referred to in a report on the “ moral 
and material progress and condition of 
India during the year 1871-2,” 
up by Mr. Clements R. Markham, as- 
sistant-secretary to the India Office, and 
ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed :— 


‘‘ This large body of European and American mis- 
sionaries settled in India bring their various influences 
to bear upon the country with the greater force, be- 
cause they act together with a compactness that is 
but little understood. Though belonging to various 
denominations of Christians, yet from the nature of 
their work, their isolated position, and their long ex- 
perience, they have been led to think rather of the 
numerous questions on which they agree, than of 
those on which they differ; and they heartily co- 
operate together. Localities are divided among them 
by friendly arrangements ; and, with few exceptions, 
it is a fixed rule among them that they will not inter- 
fere with each other’s converts and other’s sphere 
of duty. School-books, translations of the Scriptures 
and religious works, prepared by various missions, are 
used in common; and helps and improvements secured 
in = mission are freely placed at the command 
of all.” 


The pulverising influences of European 
thought and of Christian belief are thus 
visible at the basis of Indian society. Hin- 
duism is losing its hold. The very priests 
begin to look on the religion of those who 
have remodelled the whole aspect of social 
life in India as worthy at least of curious 
interest; and signs are not wanting that the 
poorest orders, who by Hinduism have 
hitherto been condemned to hopeless 
drudgery, as a class perceive to some 
extent nowadays the benefit of those 


ameliorations which but for Christianity | 


could not have been wrought im their behalf. 
The aborigines, too, are day by day being 


drawn | 





brought in. The most difficult class which , 
the missionaries have to contend with are | 


the Mahommedans—determined, revengeful, 
full of the lust of power; but this also must 
yield at last by the very pressure of the influ- 
ences surrounding it, though such a result 
must be very gradual, indeed almost imper- 
ceptible. P. Y. REID. 
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THE LINNET. 


[HE Linnet is a merry bird 
When summer’s smile is brightest ; 
Whatever songster may be heard, 
The Linnet’s song is lightest. 
Hark! from the blooming hawthorn bush, 
What cheerful strains of music gush. 





Could I decipher what he sings, 
And into English turn it, 
Doubtless ’tis love, and loving things, 
We might do well to learn it, 
And husbands serenade their wives, 
Like Linnets, all their married lives. 





The Linnet’s nest is in the gorse ; 
Five specked eggs are in it; 

That’s why he makes such soft discourse, 
To please his lady Linnet, 

Who sits in patience day and night, 

Till five young Linnets see the light. 





Sing on unto thy lady-love, 
Thou gallant little Linnet ! 
Sing on, such melting tones must move 
And thrill the heart, and win it. 
Still let thy mellow music gush, 
' Sweet Linnet, from the hawthorn bush! 
BENJAMIN GOUGH. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


” I.—_HOME NOTES. 


THE LATEST TESTIMONY ON THE REVIVAL. 


It is rumoured that the two highest subjects of the 

realm (next to the blood royal) have been exchang- 
ing letters on the subject of the revival. One of them, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, has certainly been 
giving his impressions in a letter of considerable 
length, for it has been made public; and it seems to 
be but little of a secret that his correspondent was 
the Lord Chancellor. Many persons regard it as a 
strange thing that the Archbishop of Canterbury 
should take respectful notice of a lay movement 
dissociated from every vestige of the formality and 
authority with which an archbishop’s office is sur- 
rounded. To others, again, it is a refreshing thing to 
find so high a dignitary looking out naturally at a 
movement which aims directly at the communication 


of the greatest spiritual blessings to people of every | 


grade and condition of life. It shows that all the 


formalities of office have not blinded him to the real | 


work of Christianity, nor made him indifferent to a 
movement, however destitute of ecclesiastical features, 
which seeks the peace and welfare of the souls of 
men. All men must acknowledge that the publica- 


tion of the Archbishop’s letter is a testimony to the | 


greatness of the movement, and along with many 
similar testimonies confirms the conviction which we 
have expressed in these columns from the very begin- 
ning as to the great importance, intrinsically and 
historically, of the revival now in progress. The 
cordiality of the Archbishop’s leading feeling is shown 
in such words as these :— 


‘‘ Looking to the vastness of the field that lies 
before us, and the overwhelming difficulty of con- 
tending with the mass of. positive sin and careless 
indifference which resists on all sides the progress of 
the gospel, I for my-.part rejoice that, whether regu- 
larly or irregularly, whether according to the divine, 
scriptural, and perfect way, or imperfectly, with cer- 
tain admixtures of human error, Christ is preached 
and sleeping consciences are aroused. 


‘¢In the Old Testament lesson for yesterday evening | 
(Numbers xi.) our Church has brought before us how | 


‘the great prophet of the old covenant, when he heard 
that others beside those whom he had regularly com- 
missioned were addressing the people in the Lord’s 
name, exclaimed, ‘ Enviest thou for my sake? Would 


God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, and 


that the Lord would put his Spirit upon them.’ This 
is the very lesson which the Lord Jesus himself 
taught, when (Luke ix. 50) He told St. John not to 
forbid one who was casting out devils in his name, 
though he followed not with the regularly appointed 
company of the apostles, saying, ‘He that is not 


against us is for us.’ It is, according to my judg- | 


ment, in this spirit that ministers of the Church of 
England are right to regard this missionary work. It 
is our part to trust and fervently to pray that God 
may guide all who speak in his name, that many 
hitherto careless or directly opposing may have their 
hearts opened to the influence of the gospel of Christ, 
and their lives regulated by his law; and I feel con- 


IV. N.S. 


fident that our parochial clergy will not fail anxiously 
to assist all of their people who seem to be awakened 
by this preaching to a consciousness of sin, endeavour- 
ing to deepen all salutary impressions, and so to 
guide the course of each one’s spiritual life that 
these impressions may not be passing.” 


The Archbishop is not without weighty objections 
to parts of the procedure, such as the work that goes 
on in the inquiry-room, and the opportunities afforded 
to all and sundry to offer extemporaneous prayer. 
The iriends of the movement generally admit that 
there is a measure of ground for some, though not 
all, the objections advanced ; but they think that had 
he been present himself, and not trusted merely to 
the reports of others, he would have seen that the 
evils of which he is afraid are more imaginary than 
real, 

We have said, oftener than once, that the true way 
| to correct certain hurtful tendencies is for persons of 
influence to go into the movement whose proclivities 
are in the opposite, direction. It is wonderful how 
orderly a revival movement is when men of weight 
and orderly character. are not afraid to be hearty and 
| active in connection with it. On the. other hand, it is 
when such persons stand aloof that:the unfavourable 
tendencies are apt to prevail. 

One of the most importarit features of the present 
| movement is the place which it finds for lay influence. 
| On this subject we quote.a few appropriate words 
from the Watchman :— 





“ All earnest workers for Christ will rejoice that the 
Archbishop: has so emphatically approved of evan- 
gelical labour by laymen, which, he truly says, is no 
innovation in the Church of: England. We fear, 
however, that hitherto it has been more.a theory than 

| a practice in most Churches. Methodism has en- 
deavoured from the first to set an example in this 
respect.» We rejoice devoutly in the rapid growth of 
lay evangelical labour in all Churches, and especially 
in this great metropolis. It remains with them, in 
| conjunction with the ministers of all_ denominations, 
| to determine whether the results of the blessed re- 
vival which has visited London shall speedily evapo- 
rate and be followed by a paralyzing collapse, or 
wheth®r they shall be so husbanded as to strengthen 
the Churches for more aggressive effort and extended 
| triumph.” 


| 
| 


It may be well to notice here the conversation that 
took place on the subject in the Congregational Union. 
Almost all the speakers there expressed themselves as 
in sympathy with the great features of the movement, 
and convinced of its reality. Some were anxious for 
more of the evangelistic in their ordinary arrange- 
| ments. Why should not some pastors be separated 
for a part of the year to evangelise ? Some pled for 
the order of Evangelist as a permanent one, and 
| wished it to be revived as such. Some urged open- 
| air preaching, but not of the vulgar sort—preaching 
| by Christian scholars and gentlemen. Mr. Sinclair, 
| Bermondsey, thought that Mammonism was a far more 
powerful foe than either Rationalism or Ritualism. 
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By some, the want of primitive Christianity in the 
character and life of its advocates, was forcibly dwelt 
on. Cautions, too, were not wanting. Young people 
should not be brought prominently forward. The 
anxious should get much solid instruction. Ministers 
and Churches must not get into a fidgety condition. 
It must not be thought that mere numbers could 
make prayer effectual. 

In the church meetings in Scotland the revival has 
occupied a very prominent place. The reality and 


of the course of change proposed by the Irish Synod ; 
but it cannot believe that the proposed changes 
justify a call to cast off its authority and forsake iis 
communion. It does not consider the crisis very im- 
portant. 

“We will only observe,” it says, ‘‘that, as matters 
at present stand, the fiat of excommunication does 


| not proceed from any bishop, English or Irish, or 
| from any synod, diocesan or provincial, or from any 


solidity of the movement have hardly been questioned, 
and those meetings at which it has been prominently | 


dwelt on have been pervaded by a very delightful | woe Ae 
a “i 4 : | whose affairs they intervene. 
spirit, giving a higher tone than usual to the whole | : 


range of the procedure. 


THE THREATENED SCHISM IN IRELAND. 

We adverted briefly in our last number to the attitude 
taken by Archdeacon Lee, in reference to the action 
of the Irish Church Synod, proposing to modify cer- 
tain things in’ the Prayer-book. Dr. Lee indicated a 
purpose of taking up a separate attitude, and invited 
all to join him who desired to adhere to the standards 
in the old unmutilated condition. 

Two eminent men in the Church of England have 
signified their cordial approval and support. These 
are Dr. Pusey and Canon Liddon. Both have pro- 
mised to Dr. Lee their pecuniary support ; and they 
have wfitten letters denouncing in strong language 
what is proposed to be done, especially in connection 
with the Athanasian Creed. As our readers know, 
it is proposed to omit the damnatory clauses in read- 
ing the creed, and this proposed omission is stigma- 
tized by Dr. Pusey as a dreadful proceeding, intro- 
ducing a changeling Prayer-book ; nay, ‘‘a whited 
sepulchre,” and acting in a way which is generally 
schismatic, dishonest, and faith-destroying. The 
conditions on which Dr. Pusey and Dr. Liddon sub- 
scribe to the new church of Archdeacon Lee are, 
that it be somehow provided that the unmutilated 
Prayer-book is to be always used in it, and that com- 
munion is to be formally repudiated with any church 
allowing the changes sanctioned by the so-called 
synod. 

Much correspondence has arisen out of these letters, 
and much writing of articles. We believe that even 
by their own friends the proceedings of the two 
English divines is generally regarded as hasty and 
disorderly. For one thing, though the Irish Synod 
have resolved to make sundry amendments on the 
Prayer-book, in the direction of Protestantism, these 
amendments will not come into operation until statutes 
be passed enforcing them, and this will not be done, 
as we understand the matter, for a couple of years, 
at any rate. But apart from this, it is thought not to 
be seemly for two members of another Church to in- 
terfere with the Irish Church, and especially to 
encourage a member of it to throw off its authority, 
and even excommunicate it, and promise him money 
to enable him to do so effectively. The Guardian, 
usually so much in accord with Drs. Pusey and Liddon, 
forsakes them on this occasion. It does not approve 





diocesan or other court, or from any body organized 
according to any law of any Church, or representing 
any ecclesiastical authority. It proceeds from two 
persons who, eminent as they are, are still individuals, 
and individuals unconnected with the Church in 
And no means occur to 
us by which their authority can be strengthened 
except by that party adhesion which may possibly be 
counted on, and may prove politically or financially 
important, but will remain neither more nor less than 
the adhesion of a more or less powerful party.” 

In justification of himself and his friends, Arch- 
deacon Lee maintains that laymen have no right 
whatever to interfere in the settlement of any ques- 
tion of doctrine. He admits their right to inter- 
meddle with the secular, but never with the spiritual 
affairs of the Church. What is called the Synod is 
no synod. There can be no legitimate Synod but an 
assembly of bishops and clergy. For himself, he was 
a member of the body so long as it was occupied 
with arranging the questions of temporalities ren- 
dered necessary by disestablishment ; but when the 
body resolved to take up the subject of revision, he 
withdrew. And as to the alleged sin of schism, the 
sin surely does not lie with those who adhere to the 
old truth and the old worship, but with those who 
sinfully introduce a change. All that he wants is 
liberty to believe as he has believed, and to worship 
as he has worshipped in the Church of Ireland. 

Apart from the merits of the particular case, it 
must be evident that a question of great and wide- 
spread importance has been raised—the right of 
Churches to revise their creeds and formularies. 
Some maintain, not only in the Episcopal Church, 
but also in other Churches, that the Creed, &c., form 
the basis of a solemn contract between all office- 
bearers and members, and are not to be changed in 
any respect without the unanimous concurrence of 
all; others hold that this is inconsistent with the 
freedom of the Protestant Church ; and that changes 
which are not revolutionary may quite consistently 
be made in the ordinary constitutional way. As 
Drs. Lee, Pusey, and Liddon are meeting with very 
little sympathy, it is likely that the final procedure in 
the case of the Irish Church will be in favour of the 
right to revise. 


THE BRIGHTON CONFERENCE. 

There has been a great religious conference at 
Brighton, under the auspices of Mr. Pearsall Smith, 
similar’ to the conference held at Oxford last year. 
Those who have been there say that great good has 
been got, and very blessed impressions made; but 
some who have not been there, though in the main 
like-minded, have been warning the Christian world 
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against the dangerous tendencies of what is taught at 
such meetings. Mr. Ryle, in a long letter to the 
Record, uttered his protest. He said that the dis- 
tinctive views of those who presided at the conference 
seemed to him to be “ crude, self-contradictory, dis- 
proportioned, one-sided, irreconcilable with Scripture, 
and of dangerous tendency.” He went on to examine 
some of their alleged views one by one. That Christ 
is our sanctification—that holiness is by faith, and 
that we are not to expect failure in the pursuit of 
Christian holiness—he admitted to the fullest possible 
degree; but what awoke his suspicion was the vague 
yet decided impression that seemed to be conveyed 
that this way of getting holiness superseded the 
necessity of fighting, watching, and struggling, and 
he was terrified that the result would be that Chris- 
tians would be thrown off their guard, would give up 
these indispensable exercises, and become in the end 
a prey to terrible temptation. He was afraid that in 
the mist of this new theology men would suffer ship- 
wreck, as the Schiller had gone down ina fog. He 
would like definite teaching, like that of Moody and 
Sankey. With that he agreed thoroughly, but he 
would just like the new teachers to say whether 
Christ so dwelt in believers that they did not need 
hourly to resist the devil, take heed to their tongue, 
their temper, their employment of time, their conduct 
in every relation of life? Whether men were sancti- 
fied by faith in the same way and in the same sense 
as they were justified by faith ? and whether, in the 
pursuit of holiness by faith, they were or were not to 
lay their account with conflict ? 

It is impossible not to regret that these questions 
are not discussed personally between the different 
parties, instead of being made subjects of newspaper 
letters. Considering how much alike all are in spirit, 
and what an absence there is of any carnal interest or 
ground of excitement, it seems that it would be much 
better for Mr. Ryle, Mr. Smith, and perhaps a few 
others, to meet and confer on the whole subject. If 
we might venture an opinion, it is this, that Mr. Ryle 
is rather disposed to fasten inferences on Mr. Smith 
from which he would recoil, and Mr. Smith is, per- 
haps, rather too careless both of the logical and theo- 
logical bearings of his views. It would really be a 
great matter if common ground could be found by 
both. 

Besides the British, there were at the Conference 
some twenty French, thirty Swiss, and seventy Ger- 
man pastors, and several from Spain, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. M. Theodore Monod, of Paris, was 
one of the principal speakers, and his addresses seem 
to have produced a very profound impression. The 
number of separate meetings of one kind or another 
was very great—on the last Monday there were so 
many as twenty-two. One of the most remarkable 
effects of the meetings appeared in the feeling and 
spirit of the foreign pastors towards one another. 
There was a remarkable breaking down of old ani- 
mosities, and a singular outpouring of the spirit of 
brotherly love and confidence. We understand that 
Mr. Smith is now about to devote himself to the 





service of his Master in continental countries; and 
the remarkable power which seems to accompany his 
addresses promises that his labours in that sphere will 
be attended with very remarkable results. 


‘“SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 

It is a singular evidence of the strength of the 
opposing currents now flowing in relation to Chris- 
tianity, that the most elaborate book ever written 
against supernatural religion should have come out 
at the very time when the most convincing proofs of 
the reality of such religion are appearing on every 
side. There is an anecdote of King Frederic the 
Great, that on one occasion when he asked his chap- 
lain to state in a single sentence an argument for the 
truth of the Bible, the chaplain replied, ‘‘ The Jews, 
your Majesty.” If one were to be asked for an 
equally concise argument for the reality of super- 
natural religion, it might be not inappropriate to 
reply—the work under Moody and Sankey. But 
arguments so minute and elaborate as those contained 
in the large and well-written work that bears the name 
of “ Supernatural Religion” demand also a more 
explicit reply. And for this they have not had long 
to wait. The book itself consists mainly of three 
parts. In the first, the question of miracles is 
examined, and it is attempted to be shown, on 
general grounds, that miracles are incredible and 
even impossible. In the second, three of the narra- 
tives that record the Gospel miracles are examined, 
and it is sought to be established that these are quite 
unreliable, and were not written till long after the 
time when the miracles are said to have occurred. In 
the third, a similar position is taken up with reference 
to the Gospel of St. John. 

Eminent service has been done to the Christian 
cause by Canon Lightfoot, who, in a series of papers 
in the Contemporary Review has examined the posi- 
tions of ‘¢ Supernatural Religion” in reference to the 
age and composition of the Gospels, and has shown 
abundant reason for rejecting the conclusions of that 
work. It may be stated in passing that Canon 
Lightfoot has made the author cut rather a sorry 
appearance in regard to his classical scholarship, and 
especially his fondness for parading an immense 
number of authorities in favour of his views and 
conclusions. The Zdinburgh Review has followed 
in the same track, and made it appear that when the 
author has seemed to be quoting thirty or forty Ger- 
man writers of distinction, he has been slavishly copy- 
ing the references in Bleek’s ‘ Introduction,”’ and has 
not even noticed to restore to English the German 
form of proper names—quoting ‘‘Cokius” for ex- 
ample, in place of the English “ Cook.’? This, how- 
ever, is but a small matter, and would be unworthy 
of notice, if the author of ‘* Supernatural Religion” 
were not in the habit of laying claim to an intimate 
knowledge of the opinions of all whose views deserve 
attention, and talking contemptuously of those who 
adhere to old-fashioned and exploded ideas. 

The more important consideration is that Dr. 


Lightfoot has fully established the credibility of our | 
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Gospels, and vindicated them from the elaborate 
endeavours that have been made to undermine them. 
It cannot be pretended that the subject is free from 
difficulty. Many persons have an idea that the New 
Testament came from the hands of the Spirit in as 
finished™a state as the two tables of the law were 
received by Moses. The faith of such persons is apt 
to receive a shock when they come to know the 
actual history of the Canon. And when once they 
find that the Canon of the New Testament was not 
fixed finally till the fourth century, they are apt to 
swing to the opposite extreme, and fancy that the 
New Testament has little more authority than an 
ordinary book. It is of much importance to trace 
carefully the process of its formation, and ascertain 
the grounds for believing in its thorough authenticity. 
This is especially true of the Gospel Histories, the 
records of the supernatural life and person of our 
Blessed Lord. It is as maintaining the historical 
accuracy and early date of these records, that Canon 
Lightfoot has rendered so important service. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE OLD CATHOLIC SYNOD. 


At the recent meeting of this synod held at Bonn, 
more exact accounts of the state and progress of the 
Old Catholics were submitted than have hitherto been 
given to’the public. The principal countries reported 
on were Prussia, Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, and Ba- 
varia. In Prussia there were thirty-two churches ; in 
Baden, thirty-five; in Hesse Darmstadt, four; in 
Bavaria, about a dozen. In Germany thirty-two of 
the churches are recognised by the State as parishes. 
The progress made during the past year was regarded 
as very-encouraging. At the University of Bonn 
there are eleven students of divinity preparing for the 
priesthood. It was denied that the ecclesiastical 
action of the Government was either prompted by the 
Alt-Catholic movement, or even helpful to it. It 
proceeded on quite independent grounds. People 
insisted on ascribing Alt-Catholicism to political mo- 
tives, but the synod repudiated such a thought. 

A liturgy and catechism were discussed, and the 
liturgy recommened, but not enforced, till next synod. 
Déllinger had recommended some time before that 
the Greek Church should take part in the synod, and 
representatives appeared accordingly. The question 
of the celibacy of the clergy was discussed, but the 
only conclusion come to was, that in present circum- 
stances it was necessary to adhere to it. The cor- 
respondent of the Monconformist remarks :— 

‘Tt must be admitted that there has not been 
found as yet in the movement the deep religious 
earnestness of Luther’s movement, nor even the en- 
thusiastic rising of the masses, which marked the rise 
of German Catholicism thirty years ago under Ronge, 
Blum, and others—a movement which quite collapsed 
in the revolution of 1848, and the wretched remnants 
of which are found now only in a few scattered 
rationalistic, or (still better expressed) infidel congre- 
gations. It is sincerely to be hoped that Old Catho- 
licism has a better future before it.”’ 





CHRISTIAN LIFE IN GERMANY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

My object in writing you is to bring under your 
notice the meeting of the Evangelical Union of 
Saxony, which assembled in Halle towards the end 
of May. Jt was opened with a sermon, most elo- 
quent and evangelical, and entirely extempore, by 
Pastor Bauerinkel, of Erfurt, quite a young man, 
whose impassioned style reminded me of some of our 
most fervent preachers at home. Many of the pro- 
fessors and students of the University were present. 
Next day, at the commencement of the sittings, Pro- 
fessor Beyschlag read an introductory paper. But 
the great event of the day was the reading of a long 
paper by Superintendent-Licentiate Foérster on the 
relations and duty of the Evangelical Church towards 
the present strife of Jesuitism and modern Germany. 
There are, I believe, throughout Germany, Evangeli- 
cal unions of the chief Evangelical Churches—one 
for each province or state. I see there is to bea 
General Synod of the Evangelical Church of Ger- 
many in Berlin in the end of October or beginning 
of November. 

The professors here are very evangelical: Schott- 
man, Richen, and Beyschlag giving up their classes in 
order to attend the sittings of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance here, and Beyschlag being one of the chief 
speakers. We have a service for the students on 
Sundays by the two divinity professors alternately, 
which is very popular, although held at 8-15 a.m. 
The audience is the largest I have yet seen in any 
church where I have been. The citizens attend in 


large numbers, but seats are always reserved for the | 
I have heard some sermons as evangelical | 


students. 





as I ever heard at home : notably two, one by Pastor | 
Bauerinkel on the duty of the Church, taken from | 


the ancient Jews building the wall with sword and | 


trowel in hand; the other by Dom-Prediger Focke 
from the text, “‘ What must I do to be saved? Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved.” This last had not the impassioned fire of 
the former, but it was very impressively delivered, 
and was thoroughly good. All the ministers here, 
evangelical or otherwise, preach without paper, and 
certainly with far more finish and oratory than the 
most of our ministers in Scotland. I am struck with 
the small use made of the Bible in church. The 
people do not bring Bibles, but only a ‘‘ Gesangbuch,” 
and from it and the catechism by which they prepare 
for confirmation at the age of fourteen, all their re- 
ligious knowledge seems to be got. 


IIIl.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


A FRESH TESTIMONY TO INDIA MISSIONS, 


In the last number of the Quarterly Review there 
appeared an article on Indian Missions which has 
excited an unusual interest. Itis a calm judicial article, 
written evidently by some one who is at great pains 
to avoid even the suspicion of hot enthusiasm. The 
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point of view is purposely fixed rather low, for the 
writer places the obligation to missionary effort in 
our duty to impart toa foreign nation placed under us 
a knowledge of that religion which has made our own 
nation what itis. There is obvious, at the same time, 
in the paper, a subdued sympathy with the more spiri- 
ritual aspect of missions, It will be interesting to 
our readers to give a brief resumé of this somewhat 
remarkable article. 

The writer regards the propagation of Christianity 
in India as the most difficult work in which the 
Christian Church has ever been engaged. Govern- 
ment, indeed, is not opposed to it now, and that 
makes one obstacle fewer than before; indeed, in a 
recent Government paper on the progress of India 
much attention is given to the missionary enterprise, 
and the results, which are stated with impartiality, 
are encouraging. Among existing difficulties, the 
prevalence of pantheistic and idealistic philosophy 
ranks high, making the people apathetic, both in mind 
and body, abolishing moral sensibility, and producing 
utter indifference to the future. The Brahma Somaj 
is not reckoned an obstacle, but the reverse, and the 
remark of Max Miiller is quoted that this movement 
appears to his mind the most momentous in this mo- 
mentous century. Neither are the divisions of the 
Christian Church counted as practically an obstruc- 
tion to the gospel in India. Great respect is ex- 
pressed for the character of the missionaries, and a 
thousand injurious statements are neutralised by the 
testimony of Government, that ‘‘the blameless ex- 
ample and self-denying labours of the missionaries ” 
are a great blessing to India. Even the Westminster 
Review, while disparaging missions in general, has 
recently said that the results of the India missions 
“constitute the most brilliant page in the whole 
history of our missionary enterprise.” 

The number of missionary societies at work in 
India is 32, and the number of ordained foreign mis- 
sionaries is 548. The Americans and Germans take 
an active share in this work along with Great Britain. 
The writer makes special reference to the disinterested 
efforts of the Germans, much in the spirit of the re- 
marks recently made in this Magazine on the Basle 
Missionary Society. 

The writer pays the missionaries a high compli- 
ment on their attention to the native languages. 
Mission presses, medical missions, and Zenana mis- 
sions come in for a share of notice and commen- 
dation. 

The two chief methods, however, are educational 
and congregational. The educational work of mis- 
sions is extensive and very valuable. Looking to 
the results of examinations in connection with the 
Indian Universities, the writer finds that ‘‘ the edu- 
cational work of the Free Church of Scotland and of 
the Church of Scotland appears to have been equal 
to that of all other societies put together.” This 
educational work does not lead to many actual 
conversions; but those that do occur are in an 
influential class, and a leaven is diffused that tends 
towards the acceptance of the Christian faith. 








The actual number of converts is found to be 
much greater than was supposed. In 1871, it was 
318,363, of whom 78,494 were communicants. The 
rate of increase is becoming larger; and were it 
maintained on the same progressive scale, the number 
in A.D. 2000 would amount to 138,000,000. The 
converts are from different classes and in different 
districts ; Tinnevelly and Travancore, as usual, head 
the list. 

Besides direct results, the presence of the mis- 
sionaries among the people tends to do a great 
amount of good. In fact the wonder is that, from 
temporal considerations alone, the people do not see 
the benefits of being Christians so clearly as to form 
an inducement to them to become such ; the answer 
is, that when people are very degraded they are quite 
content, and do not think of rising. 

The general tone of feeling about missions is now 
changed. The old way of running down the mis- 
sionaries is given up, for the missionaries are in high 
esteem. It is now often said that the conversions 
are shams, and will not stand. The best evidence to 
the contrary is the strong testimony of the mission- 
aries. Besides this, men of the highest character and 
position in India have testified to the reality of the 
work. Lord Lawrence, Sir Bartle Frere, Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, and many others, have been both 
explicit and cordial in their testimonies. Those who 
still run down the converts have probably had little 
opportunity of knowing them, and have been per- 
haps influenced by the common talk of Mahometans 
and Hindus, who try to laugh at the results of Chris- 
tian missions. 

On the whole, there is room both for disappoint- 
ment and encouragement. A good work has cer- 
tainly been begun, and bright hopes may reasonably 
be cherished for the future. 


THE REVOLUTION OF OPINION IN INDIA. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury remarked on this subject :— 


‘«‘ Those who have looked at the progress made by 
missions during the last few years must have been 
struck with the great change that has taken place in 
the mode in which they are regarded by those who 
before were somewhat antagonistic to them. The 
Blue-book just published by order of Parliament on 
the progress of India marks a great step that has 
been taken, Formerly we were always told by those 
who were most conversant with the government of 
India that we must be cautious not to give the slight- 
est encouragement to missionary labour ; whereas we 
are now told, upon the highest civil authority, that 
there is no support to our great empire in India, and 
no support to the cause of civilisation which that 
empire is endeavouring to diffuse, so great as the aid 
which the Government receives from the missionaries. 
. ... Our missionaries in India seem more dis- 
tinctly to understand than they did some little time 
ago the advantage that is to be derived from those 
changes in the native mind which have originated 
with thenativesthemselves. Theysee that those bodies 
of persons who have been separated from their old 
superstitions by efforts unconnected with Christianity, 
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though they cannot be classed amongst those who 
would advance willingly and consciously our Chris- 
tian efforts, are still silently paving the way for the 
progress of the gospel. All those peculiarities of the 
old systems in India which were likely to resist 
Christian influences in India, and which placed the 
natives of that country under such great disadvantage 
as compared with less civilised nations, are now, as 
is generally acknowledged, giving way; and there- 
fore I do think that we have in India, which is our 
greatest sphere of missionary effort, and in which we 
are most bound to labour, great cause for encourage- 
ment.” 


On the same subject the following remarks occur 
in the Report of the London Missionary Society :— 


*¢ Few who have not recently lived in India can 
adequately appreciate the mighty revolution which 
has already taken place in the thoughts, the beliefs, 
and the views of the ruling population of the empire, 
in reference to the chief truths of Christianity, and 
the prime doctrines of the Hindoo faith. Twelve 
years ago a native professor of Bombay declared that 
Hindooism was sick unto death. Within the last 
few months, it has been declared on high authority, 
within the walls of Westminster Abbey, that the 
system is practically dead. With assurances like 
these to sustain us, is it too much to say that, so far 
as mere idolatry is concerned, the battle is won ? and 
within how brief a period! Only seventy years ago, 
when the Serampore mission was first founded, Hin- 
dooism stood before the world like a king of the 
forest with mighty trunk and vast overshadowing 
arms. But the-sunlight, and the rain, and the clear 
air havé found their way into its hollows, have pene- 
trated to its heart, and it is rotten to the core.” 


INDIA, PUNJAUB.—EFFECT OF CHRISTIAN 
GOVERNORS. 


Mr. French, missionary from Lahore, recently made 
the following remarks on the effect on mission work 
of the excellent Christian governors with which that 
part of India had been blessed :— 


**T must also express hearty thanks to those great 
statesmen in the Punjaub, those statesmen and sol- 
diers, those hardy chivalrous men who have been the 
pioneers in this work, paving the way of missionaries 
in the Punjaub, and the result of whose influence has 
been that in the Punjaub more than in any other part 
of India, the natives of the higher class are coming 
forward and professing themselves to be disciples and 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ. This follows 
from the example of such men as Sir Herbert Ed- 
wardes, Lord Lawrence, Mr. Maclure, General Lake, 
and others. If it is true, as Livingstone has said, 
that Christian statesmen are ministers of the first 
water, it is more especially true in the Punjaub, and 
it has a good deal to do with the labours and spirit 
and strength of Christian character and devotion to 
Christian service which have marked those men in 
the Punjaub. No one who heard it can have for- 
gotten the speech of Sir Herbert Edwardes in this 
hall.. There are many others to whom we are in- 
debted for Christian work in the Punjaub. For in- 
stance, there is the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, son of 
a man of singular power and capability in the Pun- 
jaub. I would mention him because he has been a 
valued supporter of the work at Lahore and else- 
where. I would also express our gratitude to the 
Christian native college in the Punjaub, whose mem- 
bers have, with singleness of heart, devoted them- 
selves to this movement. They have supported us 





to the fullest extent, and from them we can take up 
men to whom we can trust the mission work, in 
which they are anxious to be employed. In Lahore 
also very much is undertaken by the natives them- 
selves.” 


BRAZIL AND ITS PROSPECTS. 
Dr. Wilson, an American missionary, writing 
recently, is full of hope for Brazil :— 


‘¢T am deeply impressed with the idea that God is 
preparing this whole country, in a remarkable man- 
ner, for the reception of the gospel. A variety of 
circumstances seem to conspire to bring this about. 
A great moral and religious reformation, if we can 
judge from the signs of the times, is at hand. - Ro- 
manism has had the field entirely to herself for three 
centuries, but by the common verdict of this present 
generation, has been pronounced utterly wanting ; 
not only has it failed to improve, to purify, and 
elevate society, but it has plunged society into the 
very depths of ignorance and degradation. The 
great mass of the people, especially the more intelli- 
gent classes, not only admit the fact, but they are 
ready to cast from them a religion that only blinds 
and corrupts. The priesthood are everywhere de- 
nounced as the most ignorant and corrupt of man- 
kind, and they have not even the self-respect to 
vindicate themselves. They are sometimes publicly 
flagellated in the streets for their immoral conduct, 
when no sympathy whatever is expressed in their 
behalf. The bishops of Para and Pernambuco have 
recently been sentenced to four years’ imprisonment 
in Rio Janeiro, and they are undergoing the penalty 
without any manifest disapproval on the part of the 
people. Since I have been in the country an impe- 
rial edict has been issued expelling the Jesuits, a 
considerable number of whom have already been 
deported. The newspapers expose the villainies and 
immoralities of the padres with unrelenting severity, 
and hundreds and thousands of families, while pro- 
fessing to be good Roman Catholics, never go to the 
confessional, nor attend any of their religious services. 
Within a few days past, a young man in the city of 
Campinas, who has recently lost his father, published 
a card in one of the daily papers, forbidding that mass 
should be said for his father, stating that neither he 
nor his father had faith in the Catholic Church. That 
same young man is not only a diligent reader of the 
Scriptures, but he is a regular attendant upon the 
preaching of our brethren. All the convents and 
monasteries in the country have been confiscated by 
the Government, and, with a few exceptions, they 
have already passed out of the hands of the Romish 
party. The question of the dissolution of Church 
and State will be agitated in the next parliament, and 
if the act is not then passed, it will in the course of 
two or three years, and this will knock the last prop 
from the already tottering superstructure. Many 
thousand copies of the sacred Scriptures have been 
disseminated among the people, and there is much 
reason to believe that they are extensively read. Con- 
stantly persons are coming to the different missionary 
stations to be instructed more fully in relation to the 
difference between the religion of the Bible and the 
Roman Catholic Church. I have seen many persons 
of this class myself since I have been in this country, 
and I am painfully impressed with the fact, that the 
number of labourers in the field is utteriy insufficient 
for the demands of the occasion.” 


MADAGASCAR. 
The report of the London Missionary Society con- 
tains some interesting things about Madagasrar. As 
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the result of the visit of the deputation and other 
information, it is stated that in place of five or six 
millions, the population of the island is only two and 
a half millions. 


‘The deputation have emphatically assured the 
Board that the religious revolution is a real thing: 
that inside the mass of nominal converts who had 
placed themselves under instruction there are many 
thousands of true-hearted believers who love the 
Word of God, to whom Christian life is joy and 
strength, and who are sincerely anxious that their 
countrymen shall experience that life for themselves. 
They discern many evidences of the solidity of this 
Christian woik in the strong churches in and around 
the capital, in their large congregations, in the 
numerous well-instructed native pastors, in the well- 
taught schools of Imerina, in the family life and 
growing purity of Imerina and Vonizongo. But one 
of the most convincing proofs that this is a great 
work of renovation coming from the Spirit of God is 
found in the extent to which inquiry and spiritual 
longing are felt in the retired parts of the country 
far away from the English mission, districts which 
have scarcely ever seen the face of an English mis- 
sionary.” 

Efficient steps have been taken to provide for the 
oversight of the Christian population, the instruction 
of the young, the training of native ministers, and 
the extension of the mission over the island. 

In addressing the Bible Society at its late anni- 


| versary, Dr. Mullens bore very emphatic testimony to 


the remarkable influence of the Bible in the perse- 
cuting time :— 

“This society upheld the strength, and the faith, 
and the comfort of the persecuted Christians in those 
dark days when for six-and-twenty years they were 
forbidden to read the Bible. I have had the pleasure of 
seeing many of those places where they hid themselves 
away and worshipped in secret, or where, through 
persecutors, they were caused 'to suffer, and even to lay 
down their lives before their fellow-countrymen. About 


| fifteen months ago I was in one part of the country, 


and was asking the missionary who resides there, 
whereabouts it was that the martyrs used to gather. 
We had often heard of those gatherings, and one of 
his native evangelists, who stood by, said, ‘ Why, it 
We all went 
with him, and he led us to a great group of enormous 
boulder rocks. He pointed out a little opening be- 
It was about two feet from the 
ground ; and we crept into it, and then looked around ; 
and on the left, beneath a huge boulder, we found 


| that there was a little space of about fourteen or fifteen 


feet long, about three or four feet wide, and about two 
feet high—just such a space as we might find beneath a 


| rather long dining-table. He said, ‘ We used to meet 


here—ten, or twelve, or fifteen of us—on the Sabbath- 
day, to read the word of God. On some occasions 
we were as many as forty in this little cave. And we 
were particularly glad in our meetings when it rained, 
because we knew that the soldiers would not be 
coming after us.’ ” 


PROGRESS OF MISSIONS IN CHINA. 
From an article in the Nonconformist on the Mis- 
sionary Societies we take the following :— 
“‘ Thirty years ago there were but six known native 


Christians in that empire, and it was not till the Elgin 
Treaty was negotiated, in 1860, that missionaries were 





allowed to enter the country. There are now, inde- 
pendent of native pastors, some two hundred settled 
in that empire. ‘ The proof that Christianity is mak- 
ing itself felt in China’ (says the report of the Wes- 
leyan Society) ‘is the increasing organized opposition 
it now meets with. Societies to advocate the claims 
of Confucius and others in opposition to the claims of 
Christ are established in the large towns in which our 
missions are situated, and the various methods used 
by European societies are imitated, in order to support 
these reactionary efforts.’ 
have been found higbly advantageous, and do much 
to remove prejudice from the midst of this exclusive 
people. The native agency is also becoming large, 
and proves to be of great service for evangelistic pur- 
poses. Here, also, as well as in India, there is no 
antagonism among the missionaries of the various de- 
nominations, and sectarianism is practically unknown. 
The English Presbyterian Church has a flourishing 
mission in China, particularly at Amoy and in the 
island of Formosa. In the former city, also, it has 
twelve churches, and there are in all some two thou- 
sand native members. 


MEXICO.—ALLEGED MASSACRE OF PROTESTANTS. 


We have received a printed communication from 
Mr. Pascoe, of Toluca, Mexico, giving a most ap- 
palling account of a rising of Roman Catholics 
against the Protestant congregation in Acapulco, a 
sea-town in the west of Mexico, the result of which 
was the murder of seven, and the serious wounding 
of nineteen other Protestants. 

From this account it appears that Mr. Hutchinson, 
an American Presbyterian missionary, had gone to 
Acapulco, to organize a Protestant congregation, in 
reply to a request which two converts from the place 
had brought to Toluca. The church was organized ; 
on January 24th the Lord’s supper was celebrated, 
fifty-three persons having been formally admitted as 
members of the church. A few days after the attack 
took place, Mr. Hutchinson having been unwell, and 
providentially absent, Mr. Pascoe says :— 


“‘ The Protestants were peacefully at worship when 
the horde of savages—I mean the pious Catholics— 
fell upon them. An American who lived in the 
town, and was a great benefactor to the poor, was in 
the congregation, and at the first alarm hurried out to 
the door, thinking his influence would allay the tumult. 
Poor fellow, he was instantly cut down and most 
barbarously murdered. He leaves a wife and four or 
five children. The struggle that followed must have 
been terrible; but as yet we have not received further 
details, beyond that in all seven persons were killed, 
among them one who was preaching, and nineteen 
wounded. The pulpit and the organ were cut in 
a thousand pieces, and the floor of the church was 
one pool of blood. The telegram that brought the 
first news stated that an American was among the 
killed, and we were very anxious, fearing it might be 
Mr. Hutchinson, until a letter came from him, and 
his wife wrote to me, telling me of his providentia] 
escape, and giving me the details which I am giving 
you. The number of killed and wounded was also 
differently stated in the telegram, but my information 
comes from Mr. Hutchinson himself.” 





We can hardly trust ourselves to think or to speak 
of this horrible outrage. If the accounts be verified, 
the consequences must be very serious as regards the 
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perpetrators. To the persons who have proved martyrs 
to their convictions the deepest respect is due. We 
can at this distance but commend their fellow- 
worshippers to the divine protection, and pray that 
while protection is given for the future, the blood 
of the martyrs at Acapulco, as in other places, may 
prove the seed of the Church. 


IV.—MEMORIAL RECORD. 
ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR. 


The Rev. John Sinclair was the son of a distin- 
guished father—the late Sir John Sinclair, of Ulbster, 
Bart. He was born in 1797, and died in his seventy- 
eighth year. During upwards of thirty years he has 
been Vicar of Kensington. Many members of the 
Sinclair family, male and female, attained distinction. 
Hannah Sinclair, who died early, was eminently 
pious ; Lady Colquhoun, of Luss, was prominent in 
every good work ; and Catherine Sinclair was emi- 
nent as an author and philanthropist. Sir George, 
the elder brother of the Archdeacon, the schodlfellow 


of Byron and Peel, was allowed to have been equal | 
to either in talent, and bore a high position in the | 
The Archdeacon was the author of | 


religious world. 
the Life of Sir John Sinclair, and of many pamphlets 
and publications chiefly on English Church matters. 


a 


COUNT CHARLES DE REMUSAT. 


It cannot be said that the late very illustrious 
philosopher of France, the foremost man in her in- 
tellectual circles, maintained any such position as a 
Christian man as to claim for him a niche in this re- 
cord; yet from what we know regarding him, we are 
induced to stretch a point in order to pay to his 
One of the most Chris- 
tian men in Paris, writing of him, says, ‘‘ He was 
considered as the first mind in our nation, both acute 
and deep. Exceedingly witty, but equally serious ; 
holding the first rank both in literature and philo- 
sophy, a great writer and a great statesman. He was 
the intimate friend of M. Thiers. He had been 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. I have the hope that 
he looked to Jesus before dying. He was not a Pro- 
testant, but he was much nearer tg us than to his 
own Church. He admired exceedingly Britain and 
her institutions. He never lost the opportunity to 
extol the Protestant nations. His mind was habi- 
tually taken up by religious questions, and in one of 
his articles, on Wesley and Whitefield, he spoke of 
these men exactly as the most decided Evangelical 
would have done. He was the intimate friend of 
Edmond de Pressensé. I have the firmest hope that 
we shall meet in heaven that man who was one of 
the most excellent in our nation.” 


REV. WILLIAM ARNOT. 

It is with no ordinary measure of regret that we 
have to inscribe in these columns the name of one 
who has often contributed important and valuable 
papers to this Magazine. It is only the circumstance 








of his having himself had charge, during the last few 
years, of a religious journal of somewhat similar cha- 
racter, which naturally absorbed all that he wrote, 
that has prevented the SUNDAY MAGAZINE from 
continuing to have the benefit of his contributions. 
In Mr. Arnot, genius, culture, and grace formed a 
rare combination. He was one of those men of whem 
modern times have furnished not a few, who to a 
strong puritan faith have added the accomplishments 
of the scholar, the sympathy of the philanthropist, 
and the ways and methods of original genius. At 
the University of Glasgow, under the late Sir D. Ix. 
Sandford, Arnot was one of the most distinguished 
of a distinguished group. As a preacher he was 
remarkably popular; the most important element of 


| his attractiveness, in addition to his great spiritual 


earnestness, being the remarkable faculty of illustra- 
tion, which enabled him to pour fresh light on every 
important truth, whether of faith or practice. This 
vivid illustrative faculty made him a special favourite 
with the young, and indeed with hearers of every age 
and class. To young men he was specially accept- 
able ; and his lectures in Exeter Hall to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association show the qualities by 
which he was able to take such hold of them. Mr. 
Arnot spent a large part of his active life in Glasgow, 
and built up a congregation, that of St. Peter’s Free 
Church, on which he stamped his own image and 
superscription. In Edinburgh, as minister of the 
High Free Church, he had not the opportunity of 
forming a new congregation, and his two predecessors, 
Dr. Gordon and Dr. Rainy, were conspicuous for 
qualities very different from his. As an author, Mr. 
Arnot was very successful. The ‘Race for Riches,” 
one of his first works, was remarkably well adapted 
to a commercial city like Glasgow. His work on the 
Proverbs brought out alike his peculiar power both 
of thought and of expression. ‘Roots and Fruits 
of the Christian Faith’ exemplified his strong desire to 
unite sound Christian belief and high Christian prac- 
tice. Large and strong in his physical frame, he was 
of equally large and sympathetic heart, and had one 
of those beaming countenances that shed light and 
pleasure around. Simple as a child, and unconven- 
tional even to a fault, he ever gave the impression of 
honesty, independence, and truth. The gap which 
he leaves in his Church and community is one which 
it will not be easy to fill. 


REV. ALEXANDER MACEWEN, D.D. 


This lamented minister filled one of the most im- 
portant pulpits of the United Presbyterian Church in 
Glasgow, and was loved and honoured on every side. 
Cut off in the midst of his days, in his fifty-third 
year, he has been removed before the fruit of his life 
and ministry had reached its maturity. Through 
God’s blessing on his labours, a very flourishing con- 
gregation was built up, in one of the most important 
localities of Glasgow. That great community will 
miss one who contributed in no ordinary degree to 
guide a very influential section of its people. 
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JANET MASON’S TROUBLES. 


A Story of Town and Country. 


CHAPTER VII. 





T was a 
hotSep- 
tember 

day, 
and the 
close- 


the 
weather 
had per- 
haps 
i trréed 
M rs. 
M a- 
son’s 
temper, 
for all 
the 
m orn- 
ing she 
had 
been 
more 
than usually hard to please, and Janet had 
had a hard time with her, and had been 
cutfed and snubbed and rated till her poor 
little head had got all in a daze, and till 
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| dreadful thing that she had ever done in all 
| her life. 


ness of 


she was in such a fright that she broke | 


two dinner plates, and upset a can of water, 
and let the potatoes boil over into the fire, 
all in the. course of the last hour before 
dinner. 

She had come to her seat at the dinner 


table after these exploits with her eyes red | 


with crying, and Dick and Bill, who sat oppo- 
site to her at the banquet, had wiled away 
the moments before their plates were set 
before them by making faces at her across the 
table-cloth, and pointing the finger of scorn 
at her; a playful attention which had so 


little the effect of raising ‘her spirits that she | 
began to eat her boiled mutton with the big | 


tears rolling slowly down her cheeks. 

There are some days, you know, on which 
everything seems to go wrong with us, and I 
am afraid this was a day of that sort with 
Janet. Do what she would, she could not 
keep out of trouble, and as the hours passed 
on matters got only worse, for she had begun 
by breaking plates and upsetting water-jugs 


but before “the afternoon was over she had | 


ended by doing about the most serious and | breath away: for two or three moments she 


IV. N.s. 


| busy thoroughfare, and watched her as she 
| turned into the not-much-frequented street in 


This was how it came about :— 
Her aunt wanted to pay a bill, and sent 

her out to get some change. She had been 

sent for change on other days before this one. 


Sometimes Mrs. Mason had given her a sove- || 





reign, sometimes half-a-sovereign, to' run. out | 
with to one of the shops at hand, and get| 
silver for, and she had always brought back | 
the silver correctly, without ever losing a six- 
pence of it ; but on this particular afternoon 
it was not cha inge only for a sovereign that | 
Mrs. Mason wanted. She had no small | 
money in the house at all, and she sent Janet | 
out to get change for a five- pound note. 


She | 


gave the note into the child’s hand, and told | 


her to hold it fast, for if she lost ‘it it would | 
be the worst day’s work she ever did ; and as! 


she said this she took Janet by the shoulders | 
and shook her, and then gave her a little | 
shove out into the street; and Janet, clutching | 


the note with all her might, ran without stop- 


ping to the shop where she had been told to) 


go, and stretched her small hand out across 
the counter, with hardly breath enough left 
to speak her errand. 

“Tf you please, sir—Mrs. Mason says— 
would you give her change-—for a five-pound 
note?” she said. 

“Why, you’ve run yourself out of breath, 
little woman,” said the man behind the coun- 
ter, good naturedly. ‘Oh yes, I'll give you 
change. Here’s your money—one, two, three, 
four, five. Now hold it all tight, and trot 
away home again.” 

So Janet said, “Thank you, sir,” and 
picked up her five golden pieces, and turned 
to go home again, grasping them fast. 

But, at the shop door, as the shopman 
handed the change to her, there had been an 
ill-looking man standing, whom Janet had 
not noticed, and as she went fast down the 
street again she never knew that he was follow- 
ing her. He followed her along the main 


which her aunt’s house stood, and then, sud- 
denly quickening his step, he walked past her, 
and in an instant, before she could either 
struggle or cry out, she found the hand that 
had grasped the money so tight wrenched 
open, and the whole five sovereigns gone. 

It was done so rapidly that it took her 
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stood gasping: the man had rushed past her 
and had almost turned a corner before, be- 
wildered as she was, she moved or screamed, 
or tried to get any help. She screamed loudly 
enough then, poor little soul, and began to 
run too with all her might; but there was 
scarcely anybody near her, and long before 
the few passers by (there was no policeman 
in sight) had succeeded in finding out from 
her what had happened, the man who had got 
her money had had time enough to escape 
securely—three times over, if he had pleased. 

Poor little Janet! She stood with half a 
dozen people round her, wildly sobbing as if 
her heart would break. One eager young 
man had gone flying down the street shouting 
“ Stop thief!” at the top of his voice, but as 
he had not waited long enough to hear the 
direction that the thief had taken, and his 
instinct had led him in a direction at, right 
angles with it, the chances of his capturing him 
were not great. 

The others stood about her, questioning 
her. 

“Took your money, did he?” said one. 
“Why, that’s a bad job!” 

“ A man with a light coat, did you say?” 
asked another. “Are you sure he had ona 
light coat? because I saw a man just as I 
turned the corner r 

** What, all the change of a five-pound note? 
Well, well, that is too bad! Five sovereigns ! 
Dear! dear!” cried a kindly looking old 
gentleman, standing over Janet, and holding 
up hishands. ‘‘ You'll never see them again ; 
I’m afraid you may make up your mind to 
that, my dear. No, no, no,—there’s nothing 
for it but to go home now, and tell your 
mother. She can speak to the police, of 
course, but you'll never set eyes on the fellow 
again. Where do you live? What, here in 
this street? Well, run away in, run away 
in, and ask your mother not to scold you. 
There’s a shilling for you to buy lollypops 
with, and I wish it was another five-poynd 
note, my dear.” 

The little crowd opened, and, sobbing with 
despair, Janet passed out from it, and went 
slowly down the street. What should she 
do? What should she do? Should she turn 
round and run away at once, and never face 
her aunt again? She stopped and looked 
back once after a minute or two, but three 
or four of the people who had gathered round 
her were still standing together in a knot, 
talking and watching her, and in face of them 
she had not courage to run away. If she 
tried to do it, would they not come after her, 
and bring her back? With their eyes upen 








her, it seemed to the child as if she had not 
power to do anything but go straight on; 
and yet how was she to go on and stand 
before her aunt ? 

I suppose the sound of her sobs went down 
the street ahead of her, for before she had 
reached her aunt’s house Mrs. Mason came 
to the open door. 

“Why, Janet!” she called out loudly as 
she saw the child. “What are you crying 
for ?” she exclaimed sharply, and seized her 
as she came up by the shoulder. Her eyes 
looked over her from head to foot ; she saw 
the convulsed face and the empty hands. 
“‘ What have you done with the money?” she 
cried suddenly, in a voice that might have 
made one bolder than Janet quake. 

The poor child shuddered, and burst almost 
into a scream of terror. Before she could 
speak her aunt had pulled her into the house. 
How she spoke or what she said even then she 
did not know ; some few despairing words did 
come somehow from her lips, confused and 
half intelligible,—a desperate, heart-broken 
confession of the thing that had happened to 
her—and then they ended suddenly in another 
short, sharp cry as Mrs. Mason struck her. 

I will not tell you how often the angry 
woman struck her; I don’t care to describe 
to you all she said and did. She was in a 
passion, and hardly knew what she was about. 
She struck Janet as she was accustomed to 
strike her own boys, and she turned her out 
of doors in her fury when she had beaten 
her, just as she was accustomed to turn ¢hem 
out. You need not try to imagine the scene, 
for it was a bad and an ugly one. Let us 
pass over it, and get to the end of it,—to the 
moment when poor little Janet found herself 
pushed out into the street again, and the 
door slammed in her face. 

There she was, turned out of doors, without 
a home left,—or so at least she thought ; for, 
though her aunt had done no more to her 
than she had done a score of times to her 
own flesh and blood, yet there was this differ- 
ence in the two cases, you see, that—whereas 
Dick and the rest of them were quite used to 
being thrashed, and when their mother 
whipped them and pushed them out of the 
house, and told them not to show their faces 
to her again or she would beat them within 
an inch of their lives, never minded what she 
said any more than if the wind had blown 
across their ears, but came back as soon as 
it suited their convenience,—upon Janet such 
treatment fell with all the force of novelty, 
and never having been turned out of doors 
before, nor threatened with bitter punishment 
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if she ever ventured to return, she was thrown 
by this treatment and these threats into such 
a state of agony, that as she stood alone in the 
street, with the door shut against her, and the 
echo of her aunt’s terrible words ringing in 
her ears, the desolate little child felt as if it 
was all over with her,—that she had no hope 
remaining, and no home left in the wide world. 

She never thought of trying to get taken back 
again,—never once. Long afterwards, in 
thinking over the whole story, she could not 
remember that it had ever occurred to her 
that her aunt would let her in again presently 
if she went back. She had been turned into 
the street, and ordered never to show her face 
again, and to the child’s simple unquestion- 
ing mind it seemed that she must obey that 
hard order to the letter. 

For a few minutes after the door had been 
shut she stood without moving, as if she was 
stunned, and then blindly and without any 
purpose she ran down the street. She did 
not know where she was to go, or what she 
was to do, but for a little while, till she got 
breathless, she ran on as if some one was 
pursuing her. There was a dreary-looking 
railway arch not far from her aunt’s house, 
with a bit of waste ground under it; after a 
time she found herself there, and dreary as it 
was it seemed like a sort of shelter to her, 
and she went in where the shadow fell the 
darkest, and sat down on a log of wood. 
There was nobody in the place except her- 
self; close to her the people went passing 
to and fro; all the busy life of the streets was 
near her; but for a long time she sat un- 
noticed by any one in the chill sad shadow, 
with the great brick arch above her head. 

She had gone there because she did not 
know what else to do; she stayed because 
she did not know where else to go; the slow 
minutes passed and lengthened into hours, 
and still she sat without moving, in a kind of 
blank, dull stupor and pain. Of course she 
could not realise yet what had happened to 
her ; she could only feel as if she was in a 
dream ; she could only sit helpless, waiting, 
with the touching, sad, unreasonable trust of 
a child, till something should happen, till 


some one should come to comfort and take | 


care of her. 

It had been three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon when she had been turned from 
her aunt’s door; she was still sitting under 





still, but now the darkness would be round 
her soon, and then what was she to do? A 
little gleam, of slanting sunlight had stolen in 
below the arch, and, as if it had been some 
living thing—almost as if it had been some bit 
of human warmth to cling to—she went to it, 
and stood in it, and leant her face upon the 
bit of brickwork that it touched. What 
should she do when it got dark? She had 
hardly been crying hitherto—she had -been 
too much stunned to cry ; but now the great 
tears gathered in her eyes, and she began to 
sob as children do from terror. It would be 
dark immediately : what was to become of her 
when the night came? 

She had been crying in this way for two or 
three minutes when all at once a voice spoke 
near her. 

“TI say,—are you hungry ?” it asked. 

Janet heard the question, but she did not 
know that it was addressed to her, and so 
she made no answer to it; she only tried, 
with her face still turned to the wall, to stop 
her sobbing; and there was a moment or 
two’s silence, and then in a more emphatic 
way the same voice spoke again. 

“ J say,—are you hungry?” it repeated ; 
and at this second interrogation Janet turned 
shyly round, and saw a small child of about 
her own age standing near her. She was a 
ragged little bonnetless girl, with a thin, sharp 
face, and dark bright eyes that had fixed 
themselves on Janet, and were examining her 
from head to foot with most unconcealed 
curiosity. 

“N—o, I’m not hungry,” replied Janet 
timidly, moving instinctively out of the sun- 
light, as she spoke, to a darker place. 

“What are you a crying for, then?” said 
the little girl. ‘ You ain’t lost yourself, have 
you?” 

“No,” said Janet. 

“ Then, if you ain’t lost yourself, and you 
ain’t hungry, I can’t think what you're a 
crying for.” 

The child plumped down suddenly upon 
the ground, and began to pick up pebbles 
and fling them at the brick piers of the arch. 
For five minutes or more she occupied her- 
self with this amusement, Janet standing 
silent and lookimg on; then all at once she 
ceased to throw her pebbles, and opened her 
lips again. 

“ T say,—have you got any home to go to?” 


the archway when the clock struck six, and | she demanded in a sharp, wide-awake voice. 


the sun now was sinking very low. Suddenly 


The question made the colour come to 


she began to think, with a feeling of terror, | Janet’s face; she was ashamed to answer it 


‘* What shall I do when it gets dark ?” 


She | and say “No; 


” 


she hung her head, and 


had hitherto been merely sitting passively | turned away without replying. 
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“ T don’t believe you have,” said the little 
girl, nodding her head shrewdly. “I say,— 
I know what you’ve been a doing. You've 
run away.” 

“No, I haven't,” said Janet, faintly. 

“‘T daresay you’ve stole something then.” 

“Oh, how can you say such a thing!” 
cried Janet, flushing crimson. 

“Well, you’ve done something, or you 
wouldn’t be dawdling about here, for you 
ain’t a beggar,—you’ve got too good clothes 
on. You needn’t tell me you're a beggar,” 
said the little girl knowingly. 

“No, I’m not a beggar. I’ve been turned 
out of doors,” said Janet, driven to tell the 
truth in self-defence. 

“Lor!” cried the little girl, and opened 
her bright eyes. ‘Well, 7 was never turned 
out of doors, I warn’t. Not that I’d mind. 
{t’ud be good fun, I think. Why, what had 
you been a doing of ?” 

“T hadn’t been doing anything,” said Janet 
piteously. And then she paused for a mo- 
ment or two, and suddenly after that pause 
she burst into her poor little story. “ I hadn't 
been doing anything, only a man stole some 
money from me. I had gone to get change 
—I had got five sovereigns in my hand, and 
he came and ran past me, and snatched them 
away.” 

“ My eye!” cried the little girl, and Janet 
thought at first that it was pity for her posi- 
tion that had occasioned the exclamation, but 
a moment undeceived her. ‘“ Weren’t you a 
gaby! Oh, I say !—five sovereigns all at 
once. Well, if you didn’t deserve a whop- 
ping Y 

“But I couldn’t help it,” pleaded poor 
Janet deprecatingly. 

“I'd like to see any one rob me,” said the 
little girl contemptuously. “ He’d never have 
took the money if you’d been sharp. I never 
got a penny stole from me yet. But you 
don’t look as if you knew much about any- 
thing,” said the child, in such a tone of scorn 
that Janet felt too mu abashed to utter 
another word. 

The gleam of sunshine had died away, and 
the rapid September twilight was already 
coming on. Janet stood in the chill half 
light, with her pale face seeming as if even 
already it had grown whiter and thinner. 
She had not drawn near to the other child. 
She was still standing close to the brick pier, 
and squatting on the ground, at three or four 
yards’ distance from her, sat the strange little 
girl, playing with the pebbles again, and 
flinging them at the wall. 

They had neither of them spoken for five 








minutes or more, when suddenly the girl 
addressed Janet with another question. 

“T say,—what are you a going to do?” she 
said. 

“ T—I don’t know,” answered Janet faintly. 

“ Are you a going back?” 

“ Back to aunt’s? Oh, no,”—with a sob 
—‘T daren’t.” 

“ Well, it’s that or stopping in the streets, 
I suppose ; ain’t it? You ain’t got no money, 
have you?” 

** No,” said Janet sadly, shaking her head. 
And then all at once remembering, “ Oh yes, 
I forgot, I have!” she exclaimed. “A 
gentleman gave me a shilling.” 

“Let’s see it!” cried the child, and sprang 
to her feet. 

Janet had dropped the coin into her 
pocket and forgotten it. She searched for it 
now, and found it, and in all simplicity and 
confidence held it out at once in the palm of 
her hand; and then, with a curious kind of 
glitter in her eyes, the strange child darted 
forward and pounced upon it. 

“It’s a shilling and no mistake! I say, 
have you got any more of them?” she 
asked. 

“ Oh, no, that’s the only one,” said Janet. 
She was holding out her empty hand a little 
uneasily, for the girl had caught the money from 
her, and closed her fingers overit. ‘‘ Please 
give it back to me,” said Janet after a moment 
or two’s silence in rather an eager voice. 

“T’ll take better care of it than you will,” 
answered the child, retreating a step or two. 

* Oh, but it’s mine!” said Janet. 

“Tt ain’t yours if I’ve got it,” replied the 
child, and backed another step ; and then, 
seeing her danger, Janet gave a sudden, 
frightened sob. 

“ Oh, give it back to me! Do—do give 
it back to me!” she cried imploringly. 

She began to follow the child as she backed 
further and further from her; and for several 
minutes an odd kind of deliberate retreat and 
pursuit went on between them, round and 
round the bit of waste ground. If she had 
chosen, no doubt the little street child might 
at any moment have taken to her heels, and 
made off with her prize much faster than 
Janet could have followed her; but appa- 
rently her mind was not wholly made up as 
to whether or not she would take to her 
heels ; she seemed to a certain extent to be 
in a state of hesitation whether she should 
make off or remain where she was. 

“T say it’s no good you following me,” she 
called out defiantly, after two or three minutes 
of this silent game. “You ain’t a going to 
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| 
get it back again, and so you needn’t try. | 
It’s mine, ’cause I’ve got it; and if I says | 


we'll go halves—” And then she stopped, 
with her head upon one side, apparently to 
watch the effect of this generous offer upon 
Janet’s mind. 

Poor little Janet! I suppose she ought to 
have been more grateful for it than she was ; 
but you see she had suffered a great deal to- 
day, and somehow it did not all at once 
occur to her to be as thankful as the small 
thief facing her seemed to expect. 

*“‘ But you have no right to keep avy of it!” 
she exclaimed hotly, with a flush coming over 
her face ; and then she made a sudden spring 
forward to catch the child’s hand, but, of 
course, the nimble little creature was too 
quick for her, and in an instant she had leapt 
aside, and got her closed palm behind her 
back. 

“ You try that again, and you shan’t have 
a penny of it !” she called out threateningly ; 
and then all at once she began to pour out a 
volley of naughty words, that she said so 
rapidly, and that were for the greater part so 
unintelligible, that Janet stood staring at her 
breathless, with her lips apart. 

“‘Tt’s likely that I’d give it back to you!” 
exclaimed the child contemptuously, after 
this outburst had come to anend. “Why, 
if I did, you’re such a ninny that you'd get it 
took away by somebody else.” 

“Oh no, I shouldn’t!” said poor Janet 
piteously. “I shouldn’t zow. Oh, do try 
me, please! It’s all the money that I have.” 
And she looked as eager, and for the moment 
as hopeful, as if she thought that in all this 
proceeding the little street vagabond was 
only bent on giving her a lesson in sharp- 
ness, and had no views of self-interest in the 
matter at all; ‘but she was wrong in that, 
as you may suppose. 

** Now you hold your tongue ; you'd better,” 
said the child roughly. ‘Stand still where 
you are, and I'll tell you something. Why, 
J don’t want to do you any harm,” said the 
ragged little thing in a tone of such withering 
contempt that Janet felt as if it had been 
quite presumptuous of her to suppose that 
she did. “I could do it fast enough if I 
liked, without asking leave of anybody. I 
say,—what’s your name? I think I can tell 
you without asking, though. It’s Molly, 
ain’t it ?” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Janet. 

“ Well, it’s Sukey, then ?” 

“Tt isn’t Sukey,” said Janet, rather ag- 
grieved. “It’s Janet.” 

“That's a rum name,” said the child. 











“* Don’t know as I ever knew a Janet before. 
Now guess mine.” 

“But I don’t know what to guess,’ 
Janet. 

“Guess anything. It don’t matter what 
—Peg, or Jim, or Jack. Only you’re so slow 
you'll never find out. Well, I'll tell you; 
it’s Tabby. Some people calls me Tabby 
Cat. J don’t mind. One name’s as good as 
another when you're used to it, ain’t it ? 

“*I—I don’t know; perhaps it is,” said 
Janet hesitatingly, not quite liking to confess 
how little she should herself enjoy being 
called Tabby Cat; but her companion did 
not seem to notice the want of heartiness in 
her reply, but at once nodded her little black 
head, and repeated her assertion as if the 
sound of it was pleasant to her ears. 

‘Just as good as another, every bit. I 
don’t mind what I’m called. I say—” she 
made a pirouette in the air, and then turned 
rapidly towards Janet—‘‘I say, this is what 
I was a going to tell you. I'll take you toa 
shop I know where we can get something 
good, and then if you like you may come 
home with me and eat it. There!” said 
Tabby, and looked as if she had made an 
offer to take Janet’s breath away. 

And, indeed, in one sense it did take 
Janet’s breath away, though hardly with 
delight. To go home with this little street- 
child, and eat her supper in company with 
her! Iam afraid she shivered at the bare 
thought of doing it; and yet when Tabby 
had her shilling, if she did not do it, what 
chance had she of eating any supper at all ? 
She looked at the little dark gipsy face, and 
her lip began to quiver. 

“Oh, I wish you would give me back my 
shilling!” she cried out tremulously, and 
began again to hold out her hand. “ Do— 
do give it me back !” 

“T won't!” said Tabby. ‘‘ There—do you 
hear me? I won't; that’s flat. Now you 
can come with me if you like, or you can 
stay away; I don’t care which, but /’m a 
going, so please yourself.” And with that 
she turned round, and never looked at Janet 
again, but walked straight out from under 
the arch with Janet’s money in her hand. 

What could Janet do but follow her? 
Frightened and miserable, she began to run 
after her. For five minutes she hurried on, 
keeping up with her as well as she could. 
And then Tabby stopped at a small eating 
shop, and condescended for a moment to 
turn her head. 

“ Oh, you’ve been a thinking better of it! 
You're a beginning to want your supper, are 
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you,” she said derisively as Janet came up. 
“Well, serve you right if I wouldn’t let you 
have it now, but—there, do you see that 
pudding?” And with her brown, skinny 
finger she pointed suddenly to a composition 
that was smoking in the windows,. and the 
black eyes gleamed as she looked up into 
Janet’s face. “ That’s what I’m a going to 
buy. My eye! ain’t it good ?” 

She shot into the shop, leaving Janet on 
the pavement, and in two or three minutes 
came back with a good sized parcel in her 
hand. 

“T’ve got it! Sixpennorth of it. Sucha 
lump! Now then, look sharp!” And before 
Janet knew what she was about to do, she 
had dived in amongst the horses’ legs, and 
was over at the other side of the street. 

With trepidation, but yet with a kind of 
desperate courage, Janet followed her, and 
for ten minutes Tabby went on rapidly thread- 
ing her way round corners, through alleys, 
along busy thoroughfares, poor Janet keeping 
up with her as she best could, till at last she 
plunged into a narrow court, and stood still 
before an open door. She stood here just 
long enough for Janet to come up with her, 
and then, merely giving her companion a nod 
of the head, she vanished inside the house, 
and Janet could only follow her through the 
darkness (for it was almost night now) by the 
sound of her steps. 

She had begun to climb a steep narrow 
stair, up which she went from story to story, 
poor little Janet eagerly following her, and 
stumbling and tumbling in the gloom a dozen 
times over, until they reached the top of the 
house, and here at last Tabby paused again. 
There was a little glimmer of light coming in 
upon them from a sky-light above their heads. 

“ Now, if mother’s in, won’t you catch it !” 
Tabby suddenly said. 

“Shall I?” asked Janet faintly, shrinking 
back. 

“Won't you? That’s all! I wouldn’t be 
in your shoes for something.” And then, 
having raised her guest’s spirits with this 
kind hint of a stirring welcome, Tabby opened 
a door before her, ‘and went in. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


To Janet’s great relief, for her companion’s 
last words had made her shiver, the room 
they entered seemed empty. 

“It’s all right; she ain’t here. 
think she would be,” said Tabby. 
said it to give you a turn. She don’t almost 
ever come home till late. Sometimes she 
stops out working, and sometimes she stops 


I didn’t 
“ T only 





out drinking, and sometimes she stops out 
‘cause she’s too far gone to come in. Come 
along now ; hold the candle till I get a light. 
Why, can’t you hold it steadier than that ? 
One ’ud think you was starved with cold.” 

“No, I’m not cold,” replied Janet. But 
her hand was shaking nevertheless, and she 
put the candle down upon a table as soon as 
Tabby had lighted it. 

What a wretched, poverty-stricken room it 
was! So bare, so dirty, so comfortless! In 
one corner there was an unmade bed, with 
the tumbled bedclothes lying in a heap upon 
it; an old deal table stood on the uncovered 
floor, and two or three chairs with broken 
seats ; there were the ashes of past fires lying 
in the grate; there were dirty cups upon the 
table, a dirty saucepan standing on the hob, 
dirty clothes hanging up against the walls. 
Janet turned sick as she looked round her. 
She had been in many a poor woman’s room 
before now, but never in one like this. 

‘‘ Now, if you ain’t hungry, I am,” said 
Tabby after a moment or two’s silence, during 
which she had trimmed the wick of the candle 
with a hair-pin, and swept the crumbs off part 
of the table with the skirt of her frock. “If 
you ain’t hungry, I am; so I’m going to set- 
to.” And she unrolled her parcel ; and, pro- 
ceeding at once to business with a beautiful 
simplicity, took up a lump of pudding in her 
fingers and transferred it straight to her mouth. 

She ate it off the paper in which she had 
brought it home, and she ate it without the 
help of fork, or spoon, or knife, or plate. 
After she had taken a few mouthfuls she 
paused a moment and looked in a specula- 
tive way into Janet’s face. 

“Tf you wants any, you'd better look 
sharp,” she said. ‘ What ails you at it?” 

“Oh, n—nothing,” replied Janet, faintly, 
and stretched out her hand, and took up a 
lump of pudding too. But she was so sick 
and frightened that though she took it up 
she could not eat it, but put it to her lips 
and drew it back again, and then all at once 
flushed up and burst out crying. 

“‘ My eye, you are a soft one !” said Tabby 
when she saw this proceeding, and she stared 
at Janet with round, wide-opened eyes. Indeed, 
the sight seemed so surprising to her that for 
nearly a minute she sat with a piece of pud- 
ding arrested half way on its passage to her 
lips, quite absorbed by the’ curious spectacle 
before her. 

“Well, you’re the greatest gaby ever I 
knew. What's the good o’ crying? You've 
got some good victuals; you ain’t starved 
yet,” she said at last. 
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“ Oh yes, I know! Oh, it isn’t that! But 
what—what—what am I to do?” sobbed | 
poor little Janet, and dropped her pudding | 
back upon the table, and looked at Tabby 
so eagerly and piteously that, hardened street | 
gipsy as she was, Tabby did not quite like it. | 

“ What are you to do? La! what does | 
anybody do? You'll get on somehow, like | 
the rest of us,” said Tabby bluntly, not 
much accustomed to administering consola- 
tion. ‘You'll have to grow a little sharper | 
though, or you won’t be much hand at it. | 
How do you think I'd get on if I wasn’t | 
sharp? My eye! fancy me sitting blubbering | 
like a baby! Why, how old are you? [I'll 
bet that you’re as old as me; not that I’m 
sure how old-I am,” said Tabby frankly. | 
“ But I ain’t more than seven—or eight—or | 
nine. You're much about that too, I should | 
say; ain’t you?” . | 

“I’m just eight,” said Janet. 

“There now; I guessed you was. And | 


| that ? 


of pudding in her own hand, with a look in 
her face like a young tigress. “ You’ve no 
more right to put it in your pocket than I 
have. It’s my pudding just as much as 
yours.” 

* But you’ve had nearly the whole of it 
already,” pleaded Janet. 

“Well, and if I have, whose fault was 
I didn’t stop you from having it, did 
I? Put it in your pocket, you mean thing!” 
and she glared at Janet with a pair of eyes 
like too small fires. 

“T thought I might have it to take away. 
I thought, when I had had so little of it P 
began Janet wistfully. 

But Tabby had already burst into a torrent 
of abuse, and there was nothing for it but for 
Janet to break off her sentence and hold her 
tongue. The little vagabond poured out her 
bad words, and as she shot them out she ate 
the pudding up, till pudding and abuse both 
came to an end together ; then, licking her 














to think of you blubbering still, as if you | lips, she concluded the ceremonies of the 

was two or three! Why, if you go on like | table by wiping the fat off her hands upon 

this for nothing at all, what would you do | her frock, and crushing the paper which had 

if some one whopped you?” And having | held their supper into a ball, which she 

crushed Janet by this contemptuous ques- | courteously launched at Janet’s head. 

tion, Tabby addressed herself to her supper| Janet ducked to avoid the blow, and then 

again, and went on comfortably with her | sadly got upon her feet. 

meal. | TJ think I had better go now,” she said, 
Janet, too, took up her piece of pudding | almost in a whisper. 

once more and tried to eat it; but there was ‘“‘Where d’you want to go to?” asked 

a lump in her throat, and she could hardly | Tabby instantly. 

swallow. She was trying with all the power} “I don’t want to go anywhere,” said Janet. 

of her little brain to think what was to be- “Then why can’t you stop where you 

come of her—where she was to go when her | are?” said Tabby. ‘‘ Come,” she said sud- 

supper was ended—where she was to spend | denly, “I'll tell you what—you’re such fun 

even this first night. Careless little Tabby | that if you like to stop here a bit— Mother’ll 


was munching away with all her might, enjoy- 
ing the pleasure of the moment, and appa- 
rently not thinking either of before or after. 





make a row, of course, but I dare say she’ll 
be drunk when she comes in to-night, and so 


| she won’t know nothing till morning; and 


But Janet could hardly think of the present | then, when she sees you, if you'll just do like 
moment at all; she could only think of the | me, and give her as good as you get, and 
misery that she had suffered already, and of | won’t mind a slap or two, she’ll leave you 








the unknown trouble that she had still to | 
face. 

‘Well, I can’t do much more, I’m think- 
ing,” said Tabby at last, pausing in her | 
labours and smacking her lips. ‘ There, if | 
you wants that last bit you may have it ;” 
and she pointed with her greasy finger to a 
fragment still remaining of the feast. 

“Thank you,” said Janet meekly, and put 
forward her hand to take it; and then sud- 
denly stopped, and, “I can’t eat it now, but 
I think—I think [ll put it in my pocket,” 
she said timidly. 

“ Put it in your pocket !” exclaimed Tabby 
instantly at this proposal, seizing the piece 





alone soon enough. For, bless you, if we 


| gets our own living, what does it matter to 


her? And then we can go out together, you 
and me; and la! if you don’t come round 
them with that prim face o’ yours! JZ looks 
so wicked, you know, nobody’ll give me 
nothing (that’s why I has to “ake it so 
often), but if I had a meek face like yours 
wouldn’t I make a mint o’ money! Oh, my 
eye! wouldn’t I!” cried Tabby, looking as if 
her mouth was watering at the very thought. 
“ Come, now,” she said sharply, “ would you 
like to stop ?” 

“JI don’t know,” said Janet, hesi- 
tatingly. 
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She was standing up; she had been 
feeling for the last few minutes as if she 
would be glad to go anywhere out of this 
wretched place, and yet suddenly when she 
thought of herself again in the dark, unknown 
streets, wandering homeless amongst them, 
it seemed to her as if amy shelter that was 
offered her was a thing to grasp at—even a 
shelter like this, with a drunken woman and 
a little street thief. She looked wistfully and 
hesitatingly at Tabby. 

“Do you think it would be best to stop? 
I don’t know—I can’t think—only—oh, I’ve 
nowhere else to go!” the poor little soul 
cried out suddenly. 

“Well, if I was you I'd stop,” said Tabby, 
in a business-like way. ‘‘ Good offers don’t 
come twice. Look now; [’ll tell you what 
we'll do. You'll have to stop somewhere, 
and I’m a thinking, though you might tuck 
in at the bottom of the bed, yet if mother 
was to kick out in the night——” 

“Oh, I could sleep upon the floor—or 
anywhere,” said Janet. 

“Yes; but, I say, I’m a thinking, suppose 
we has a lark? Suppose you gets into bed 
instead of me, and lets mother find you there 
in the‘morning. Only—if she was to hit you, 
perhaps, and give you a black eye ” said 
Tabby, seeing upon reflection some slight 
objections to this plan. 

“Oh yes; I would rather sleep upon the 
floor,” exclaimed Janet hastily. 

“Well, you see, if mother was to get into 
one of her tantrums when she found out 
about you, she might smash you before you 
knew where you was; that’s all. It won't 
matter if you’re a bit away from her; but 
just to wake up, you know, and find you 
close to her feet-——’” 

“ Oh yes,” said Janet quickly. 

“You'd be safest on the floor, I daresay ; 
and then, you see, I could throw an old 
gown over you, so that mother’ll never 
notice, whether she comes home drunk or 
not. Only, I say, mind when you wake up 
in the morning you don’t move. Just you 
keep an eye on me, and when I says—let me 
see—when I says, ‘ Pudding,’ then jump up 
like a shot, and we'll have it out. There 
now !” said Tabby, as if she felt that she had 
concluded all her business satisfactorily, and 
was ready to wash her hands of it and enjoy 
herself. ‘There, that’s settled. And now 
let’s have a bit o’ fun. It ain’t late yet. I 
don’t want to go to bed—do you? Suppose 
we tells stories? I likes stories—real spicy 
ones, with ghosts and murders in ’em. I say, 
have you ever seen a ghost ?” 











.“* No,” said Janet quickly. 

“ T should think I had! 
—a week ago.” 

“Oh!” said Janet, rather with a gasp. 

“Qh yes, there’s plenty of them to be 
seen. If you goes to the right places they’re 
as plenty as blackberries. I'll tell you about 
one or two,—shall I?” 

“If you would like to,” said Janet, a little 
faintly. 

“Well, the first ghost ever I saw was in a 
churchyard,” said. Tabby, fixing her eyes on 
Janet with rather a wicked twinkle in them. 
“'That’s the nat’ral place for them, ain’t it? 
Well, I was a sitting late at night upon a tomb- 
stone——” 

“ But why were you doing that?” asked 
Janet, hastily. 

“Why shouldn’t I ha’ been doing it? 
La, I sits anywhere. Sometimes it’s ona 
tombstone, and sometimes it’s on a doorstep. 
Z don’t care. I was a sitting on a tomb- 
stone, eating a bit o’ cake, and—what do 
you think I saw? As sure as you're alive I 
saw something white a crawling on the 
ground, and presently it rose up, and up, and 
up, till it was—oh, such a height! and it was 
all wrapped up in a great white sheet, and it 
had its arms stretched out, like this, and it 
came nearer and nearer,” said Tabby, stretch- 
ing out her own arms as she spoke, and 
advancing her face till it nearly touched her 
companion’s, “and then, all at once—all at 
once—bo!” cried Tabby, with a sudden 
shout, and burst out laughing as Janet gave 
a cry, and leapt up on her seat. 

“There now, you looks just as if you 
thought the ghost was a coming! What 
fun you are!” cried Tabby the next mo- 
ment, rubbing her small brown hands together. 
“ Come, I'll tell you another story, shall I? 
I'll tell you a true one this time; such ‘a 
story! It'll make your flesh creep.” 

** But couldn’t you—couldn’t you tell some 
pretty stories?” interrupted Janet rather 
piteously. “I don’t care about stories that 
frighten one—at least, not so very much.” 

“Oh, but Z do,” said Tabby. “I think 
there’s nothing like ’em, and when you tells 
stories you must choose what suits yourself, 
you know. Let me see, what was I a going 
tosay? Oh,I know. Once upon a time— 
No,” said Tabby, interrupting herself, “ that’s 
how the fairy stories begin, and this ain’t 
about fairies ; it’s about dead people. Stories 
about dead people don’t begin like that. 
Wait a bit. There was a man once who fell 
ill,” said Tabby, after a moment’s thought, 
“and died, and when he was dead they 


“Have you?” 
I saw one—well 
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buried him. And the day they buried him 
somebody said to somebody else that he’d 
| go and dig him up again. Or—let me see— 
| no, he didn’t say that ; but he said he’d go 
| and dig down till he reached his coffin and 
hammer another nail into it.” 
“But why should he do that?” asked 
Janet, opening her eyes very wide. “ Did— 
| did he think he wasn’t properly nailed ?” 


| 











“He didn’t care whether he was pro- 
perly nailed or not,” said Tabby contemp- 
tuously. “It wasn’t that. He wanted to 
show that he wasn’t afraid,—don’t you see? 
They was a talking together, they two, and 
says one to the other, ‘ You think there’s 
such things as ghosts; and there ain’t no 
such things as ghosts. When a man’s dead, 
he’s dead, and there’s an end of him. I’m 


Swaine 








no more afraid of a dead man than a living 
one.’ And then says the other, ‘ Well, if you 
ain’t, go and dig down to Dick’s’ (we'll call 
him Dick)—‘go and dig down to Dick’s 
coffin and knock another nail into it, and 
then,’ says he, ‘if you does that I’ll believe 
you.’ So they made a bet on it, and the 
man that said he wasn’t afraid took a ham- 
mer and nails, and a big spade, and went 





Page 724. 


late at night to the churchyard, and began to 
dig away at Dick’s grave. And he dug away, 
and dug away, till he got down to the coffin ; 
and when he had got down to the coffin he 
jumped into the hole, and got upon his knees 
on the coffin lid, and took a long nail and 
hammered it in; and then, just as he was 
a going to get up again—what do you 
think?” and Tabby suddenly paused here, 
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and looked into Janet’s horror-struck face 
with the next words arrested on her lips. 

“ Wh—what ?” said Janet, breathless. 

“ All at once, as he was a going to get up 
again from his knees, he found that the dead 
man had caught him, tight!” 

“ Oh!” cried Janet, gasping. 

“Yes, so tight that he couldn’t move—just 
as if he’d got hold of his coat with a great 
strong hand. And the man—the man that 
was alive, you know—was in such a fright 
that he gave a great scream, as if he’d been 
shot, and then he fainted right away. And 
—and that was the end of him,” said Tabby, 
bringing her story to a conclusion rather 
abruptly ; “ for when some other people come 
in the morning, they found him a lying on 
the coffin lid quite dead, and—just think !— 
it hadn’t been a ghost that had laid hold of 
him at all, but he’d nailed himself to the 
coffin by driving in the nail through his coat 
tail. Wasn’t it a joke! Now, ain’t that a 
good story?” asked Tabby, cheerfully, with 
her face all on a broad grin. 

I am afraid that Janet’s enjoyment of the 
story had not been quite so keen as could 
have bgen wished. ‘Tabby had, it is true, 
quite fulfilled her promise that she would 
make her companion’s flesh creep; but some 
people don’t care about getting their flesh 
set creeping, and to tell the truth Janet was 
one of these. 

“ Ye—es, I suppose it’s a good story,” she 
said hesitatingly, in reply to Tabby question. 
“It’s a—a very good story, I suppose— 
only—it’s rather horrid, isn’t it?” 

“Horrid? should think it was! Why, 
that’s the fun of at,” cried Tabby scornfully. 
“I don’t care tappence for stories that don’t 
give you a crawly feeling, you know. There 
ain’t no good in ‘em if they don’t dothat. Id 
like to hear the sort of story you'd tell, 
though! My eye, wouldn’t it bea milk and 
water one! Come, fire away at something, 
just for the fun of the thing,” said Tabby, 
with her mischievous eyes gleaming. 

It was strange, perhaps, that Janet should 
not find herself encouraged by this pleasant 
invitation to begin the narration of a tale 
forthwith, but I am obliged to confess that, 
instead of “ firing away” when Tabby bid 
her, she felt very much as if her tongue was 
beginning to cleave to the roof of her mouth, 
and for the life of her she could not think of 
any story that seemed likely to have charms 
for Tabby’s ear. 

“T’m not good at telling stories. I don’t 
know many. I’m afraid I’m very stupid,” she 
said, looking timidly in her companion’s face. 





‘** Well, I guess you are,” answered Tabby 
frankly; “‘ you must be if you can’t make 
stories. Why, I can make ’em as fast as I 
can speak. But, come now, you can’t but 
know some. It don’t matter whether they’re 
good or bad. Just tell anything. You can 
tell a true one if you can’t do no better. 
Surely,” said Tabby, who, I fear, had rather 
a contempt for truth, “surely you can teil a 
true story at any rate?” 

“JT don’t know. I—I can tell you things 
I used to do,” said Janet hesitatingly. 

“There won’t be much fun in hearing 
them, I should think,” replied Tabby with 
undisguised scorn. “But come along—if 
you can’t do nothing better—let’s hear about 
7em.” 

“‘T used to be so happy when I was little,” 
said Janet, beginning in rather a faint voice, 
for she had not much hope of interesting her 
companion. ‘ You know I didn’t live here 
in London then ; I used to live in the country, 
far away.” 

“‘ Why, that’s just like me,” said Tabby. 

“What, did you ever live in the country ?” 
asked Janet eagerly, with her face lighting up. 

“Oh yes, I did once,” replied Tabby 
carelessly. ‘I’ve most forgot everything 
about it now. I was born there; and then 
father died; and then mother come up to 
London. Mother belonged to London, and 
she found the country dull, you know.” 

“T can’t think how anybody.can find the 
country dull,” said Janet, with a longing sigh. 

“Oh, you would, if you was like mother. 
There ain’t enough going on there to suit 
her. There ain’t theatres, you know, nor 
them dancing places, nor nothing,” said 
Tabby coolly, quite unconscious of the strange 
look on Janet’s face. ‘‘ Oh, the country never 
does for the likes of her. It’s very well for 
little *uns like you and me, *cause we can get 
fun out of anything; but grown-up people 
seems different somehow. It needs such a 
deal to make them jolly. I wonder what the 
country would seem like nowt I shouldn’t 
mind seeing it again—once in a while.” 

“T wish Z could see it again!” said Janet 
fervently. 

“Why ? was you so fond of it?” asked 
Tabby. 

“ Fond of it!” echoed Janet, with a little 
break in her voice; “how could anybody 
help being fond of it? Oh, think of awaken- 
ing in the morning with the birds singing 
outside your windows! Think of getting up 
and running out into the green fields, and 
going and getting flowers and blackberries,— 
and sitting in the woods! I used to havea 
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little pony that I rode upon ; it wasn’t mine, 
but somebody lent it tome. Just think of 
riding on a pony along the pretty country 
lanes, with the trees over your head, and the 
honeysuckle in the hedges, and all the wild 
roses, and the foxglove, and the buttercups, 
and the violets !” 

“Set a beggar on horseback! 
eye, if I had a pony wouldn’t I whop it and 
make it go !” said Tabby. 

** And we had such a pretty garden—a 
dear old garden, full of fruit-trees and flowers, 
and we had a cow, and cocks and hens, 
and once we had a goat.” 

“ Tknows about goats,” said Tabby. “They 
has one down in the next street, at the black- 
smith’s ; and oh, ain’t he vicious !” 

“ Ours wasn’t vicious,” said Janet quickly. 
“ He was quite young, and he used to play 
so prettily. But still I liked the cow best. 
She was such a dear old cow. She knew 
me quite well, and she used to turn round 
and low when she heard me coming ; and 
often and often in the afternoons papa and 
I used to go at milking time and get new 
milk—oh, such rich, warm, beautiful milk ! 
They thought it was good for poor papa,— 
but it never seemed to do him any good,” 
said Janet, with a sudden sad drop in her 
voice. 

“ Why—was he ill?” asked Tabby bluntly. 

“Yes, he was ill. He was dying—he was 
dying for a long, long time,” said Janet half 
aloud. ‘“ He was a clergyman, and he used 
to work so hard. He was always with the 
poor people, teaching them, and reading to 
them, and doing them good. He used to 
work all day, and sometimes at night he 
would be so tired that he could hardly 
speak.” 

“Serve him right,” said Tabby sharply. 
‘*What’s the good o’ anybody working that 
way when they’re not obliged? I daresay all 
the people would ha’ done just as well with- 
out him.” 

‘But it was his business to work,” ex- 
plained Janet indignantly. “He wouldn’t 
have been happy if he hadn’t done it. He 
went on working till—till—till he just died at 
last.” 

“Like the old horses do,” said Tabby. 
“T saw one to-day—a dreadful old beast— 
and he was a pulling a cart with stones in 
it, and he had a great sore on his back, and 
his master was a beating him, and all at once 
he went down—like a shot.” 

“Papa broke a blood-vessel,” said Janet 
sorrowtully. “It was that that killed him. 
He had gone out one morning just as usual, 


Oh, my | 





and I didn’t know that he was ill—I mean I 
didn’t know that he was so very ill—and I 
was playing in the garden, and—and all at 
once I saw some people coming in at the 
gate, and they had got him on a mattrass 
and,—O papa !” cried poor little Janet, sud- 
denly breaking off her story with a great 
bitter sob. 

“And then that was the end of him, was 
it?” said Tabby. 

“Ves, he died in a’*few hours. They 
brought him in and laid him on his bed, 
and he knew me,” said Janet softly, with a 
quivering voice, “and they let me stop with 
him—till he was dead. Oh, it seems such a 
long time ago!—it seems such a long, long 
time ago!” cried the child. 

‘Well, he must ha’ died some time, you 
know,” said Tabby, after a little silence. 
She had been watching Janet’s emotion with 
a sort of grave curiosity. “We can’t none 
of us live for ever.” 

“Yes,—but he was quite young,” said 
Janet sadly. “And, oh, he was so good !” 

“‘ Being good wouldn’t do much to keep 
him alive,” said Tabby shrewdly. ‘Seems 
to me more as if being bad’s the way to 
live; for look !—there’s mother—she’s bad 
enough, and see what a hand she is at living ; 
and father—he was all right, and he fell off a 
ladder ever so long ago, and killed hisself! 
Oh, as for being good,” said Tabby scorn- 
fully, “that’s all gammon! What do you 
ever get by it? It don’t make you live long, 
and it don’t make you rich, and it don’t make 
you jolly. I ain’t good, but I'm a sight 
jollier than you are. Now ain’t I ?—ain’t 1?” 
said Tabby, pressing her question. And, 
indeed, to tell the truth, it could not be 
denied that she was. 

The children sat talking till the candle 
that stood on the table between them sank 
suddenly in its socket, and Tabby as this 
happened jumped to her feet. 

“Why, we shan’t have a bit o’ candle left 
to go to bed by,” she called out. ‘Come 
on, and look sharp. You'll have to turn in 
just as you are, you know; only we'll roll up 
a bit o’ something for a pillow, and here’s 
a old petticoat to cover you over. Now, 
won’t you be snug!” and Tabby com- 
placently pulled down from a nail on the 
wall, and held up for her companion’s 
admiration, a garment so ragged and stained 
and dirty with wear and age, that the sight of 
it and the thought of being wrapped up in it 
made Janet creep. 

“Tt’s such a warm night. Do you think I 
need have anything over me ?” she said. 
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“Why, of course you must, or mother’ll see | her—of low, angry talking. 


you. You must put it right over you; head 
and all. Lie down, and I'll do it for you. 
Tuck your legs up; a little bit higher still. 
Now, there you are; and nobody’d know 
you from a bundle of old rags,” said Tabby, 
as she stood back and contemplated the 
result of her handiwork. 

She had tucked the petticoat in neatly all 
round Janet’s head, not leaving her victim so 
much as an air hole to breathe through ; but 
as soon as ever the candle had given its last 
flicker and expired, and the room was in 
darkness, poor little stifled Janet threw the 
foul-smelling garment back. 

“ T’ll lie awake, and cover myself up when 
anybody comes,” she thought to herself; 
“but I can’t lie with this dreadful thing over 
me,” and so she pushed it further and further 
off her, and lay with open ears, listening in- 
tently for the sound of a step. q 

“Are you all right?” cried Tabby once 
from the opposite corner of the room. 

“Oh, yes, I’m all right,” answered Janet, 
feeling rather guilty. 

“Whatever you do, mind you keep the 
petticoat all over you,” said Tabby. ‘ How 
do you like your bed? Is the floor very 
hard ?” 

“* N—no, not very,” said Janet, not quite 
knowing how to reconcile truth with cour- 
tesy. 

“ Well, I daresay it won’t keep you from 
sleeping, at any rate—will it?” 

“Oh no, I don’t think it will,” said 
Janet. 

And indeed it did not; for the truth was 
that, in spite of the hardness of her couch, 
the poor little girl went to sleep a great deal 
faster than she had either expected or wished 
to do. She lay awake listening for a little 
while, then she thought to herself, “ I'll say 
my prayers. I can’t kneel down to say them, 
because, if I were to move, Tabby would hear 
me ; but perhaps God will forgive me for not 
kneeling just this one night ;” and so she 
folded her hands and said her prayers, and 
after she had said them she lay still for a 
little, thinking and listening; and then, 
while she still thought that she was wide 
awake, her eyes began to close, and she fell 
into a sound sleep, and never knew anything 
more till the morning light came in and fell 
upon her face. 

She woke up then with a strange, be- 
wildered feeling. She was lying in her cor- 
ner, with no covering upon her except her 
own clothes, and there was a sound in the 
room—perhaps it was that that had aroused 





For a few 
moments she lay listening to it, confusedly 
and dreamily, as we often listen to things 
when we are half awake, and then suddenly 
she remembered where she was, and that one 
of the voices that was speaking was Tabby’s. 
She was talking in a hard, defiant way. 
Janet could not hear the words, but she could 
very well hear the tone, and could guess 
what was going on well enough. “She is 
quarrelling with her mother about me,” 
the poor child thought, and got hot and 
ashamed and miserable as she lay, not daring 
to move. 

But, if Tabby and her mother were quar- 
relling, the quarrel did not last long. The 
talkers were in bed while it was being carried 
on. At the end of a few minutes the voices 
ceased, and Tabby sprang up and came with 
a skip and jump to the corner where Janet 
lay. 

“T say, I’ve made it all right,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Mother don’t mind your stop- 
ping for a bit if you don’t give no bother to 
her. I’ve told her you won’t give no bother. 
There, ain’t I done it neat? Come, get up 
and say something for yourself, can’t you?” 
And Tabby unceremoniously caught Janet 
by the arm, and gave her a tug. 

Admonished in this way, Janet accord- 
ingly got up; but though it was easy to get 
upon her feet, yet she did not quite know 
how to comply with the rest of Tabby’s 
request ; for she was a shy child, and not 
good at talking to strangers, especially to 
strangers like this poor mother of Tabby, 
who lay in her bed looking at the child 
with such hard, bold, unwholesome eyes, that 
Janet shrank instinctively from their gaze, 
as she would have shrunk from something 
unclean. As she stood silent, however, the 
woman herself addressed her. 

“Well, so you’ve come here by French 
leave, it seems,” she said, in a loud, thick 
voice. “D’you know what French leave 
means? If you don’t, I'lltell you. It means 
coming to a place as don’t want you, and 
taking what ain’t yours. But other people 
can play at that gameas well as you. Come 
here, and let’s see what you’ve got on.” And 
she stretched out a dirty hand from the bed- 
clothes, and pulled Janet towards her as— 
pushed from behind by Tabby—the child 
unwillingly advanced. “That ain’t a bad 
frock,” she said quickly, “nor a bad petti- 
coat neither. Let’s look at your boots. 
H’m—they might be better; but any way 
they’re too good for every-day use. You'll 
have to take ’em off, my dear. We're very 
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careful here over our clothes,” she said, and | ther’ll look after them. 


' 


They’re safe as any- 


gave a laugh that somehow—though she did | thing with her—ain’t they, mother?” said 


not understand it—made Janet shrink. 
“Mother keeps mine so careful that I 
never sees ’em at all,” said Tabby. 
keeps ’em at her uncle’s. He’s such a safe 
man! When you sends anything to him, 


it’s just as safe as if it was in the Bank| 


o’ England.” And Tabby winked at Janet 
as she spoke; but Janet, happily for her, 


Tabby, with a chuckle. 
She began rapidly to dress herself, and in 


“She | a very few moments her brief toilette was 


completed. The woman had rolled up Janet’s 
clothes into a bundle and put them under 
the bedclothes, and had turned herself round 
to the wall. She did not speak to the 


| children again, nor take any further notice of 


had no more notion than a baby what Tabby | 


meant. 

“ Now then, take off them things,” said 
the woman sharply. “ You ain’t going into 
the street looking like that, you know. Take 
em off, and give ’em hete. You'll have to 
wear some of Tabby’s clothes, and very 
thankful you may be to get ’em. Come, 
strip, and look sharp about it.” 

What could Janet do? She gave one 
terrified look at the coarse face before her, 
and then with nervous, hurried fingers she 
began to unhook her frock. One after 


another she took off her neat little garments, | 


and one after another, as she stripped them 
off, Tabby seized them and pitched them on 
the bed. In a very few minutes she had 
given up every article of her own clothing, and 


in place of it had received from Tabby a dirty | 


ragged frock and petticoat, and an old pair 
of boots that had scarcely enough likeness to 
boots left in them to stay upon her feet. 


“ There, now you're set up!” said Tabby | 


cheerfully, when this business was concluded ; 
“and very neat and complete you looks,” she 
added, standing back to contemplate the 
general effect of Janet’s new attire. 
just you wait a bit till I’m ready too. 
you mind nothing about your clothes. 


Don’t 


“Now | 


| behind them. 


them. 

“ There’s a pump down-stairs if you'd like 
to wash yourself,” said Tabby, presently. 

“Oh, is there?” cried Janet eagerly, shud- 
dering in her dirty clothes. 

“Yes, it’s out in the yard. I goes there 
sometimes. It ain’t bad to get a good sluice 
now and then.” 

“T should like to wash myself very much,” 
said Janet. 

“ Well, you can go and do it. I'll come 
and show you the place. You mustn’t be 
long about it, though, you know,” said Tabby, 
and led the way down-stairs, and introduced 
Janet into a little square, paved yard. Here 
they found the pump, and here Janet did 
such washing as she could without the help 
of soap or towel. And then side by side the 
two children sallied out into the street. 

“ We've got sixpence still, you know,” said 
Tabby, in a whisper, as they left the house 
*T didn’t tell mother,” and 
she gave a chuckle. “ We'll go and get a 
stunning breakfast, and then, I say, we'll have 
a bit of fun. Shall us ?” she said, looking with 
her sharp bright eyes into her companion’s 
face. 


“T—I don’t know,” answered Janet 


Mo-! faintly, not knowing what else to say. 
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“ Mine eyes are ever toward the Lord ; for He shall pluck my feet out of the net.”,—Psatm xxv. 15. 


(= Shepherd ! am I not Thy sheep? 
Do I not love Thy way? 

O keep Thy word, my feet to keep, 
And guide me lest I stray. 


Strong enemies my path beset, 
And would my heart appal ; 

They dig the pit, and spread the net, 
And watch to see me fall. 


Good Lord! mine eyes are unto Thee, 
My steps shall be Thy care ; 

I have no refuge where to flee, 
But Thou art everywhere. 


Rejoice not, then, O wary foe ! 
On weakness rests His might ; 

From blackest cloud best shines the bow ; 
In darkness breaks the light. 

|“ Vea, though He slay me, I will trust 

| Well sang that saint of old ; 

| His humbled face he bowed in dust, 

| And then came forth as gold. 


1” 
: 


| Oh grace! through pain or shame to tread 
| The path my Saviour trod ; 
Oh bliss ! that hand upon my head— 
The good Hand of my God! 
HENRY DOWNTON. 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE HAWAIIAN 


ISLANDS. 


By tHe AUTHOR or “THE HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO.” 


CHAPTER I, 


"TRE circumstances which preceded the 
introduction of Christianity into the 
Hawaiian Islands were quite unique. 

The institution, peculiar to Polynesia, 
known as the “‘¢adu system,” had grown to 
gigantic proportions on Hawaii, and succes- 
sive generations of kings and priests had so 
strengthened its power and increased its 
requirements, that at the beginning of this 
century it was not only the most powerful 


agent of religious despotism, but of civil | 


tyranny. Our frivolous use of the term abu 
makes us forget its terrible import to these 
poor Hawaiians. P 

Tabu meant the separation of a thing, place, 
person, or time to an exclusive use. In early 
days a religious motive was always assigned 
for the restriction, but as the chiefs became 
more powerful, their will alone could origi- 
nate a abu, which still preserved the old 
force of religious sanction, and chiefs as well 
as priests exercised the power of interdicting 
from the people by this means anything 
which they chose to reserve for themselves. 

Favourite bathing places and springs of 
water, and certain lands, trees, and fruits, 
were perpetually fadu. It was perpetually 
tabu for women to eat with men, or of the 
same things as were offered in sacrifice ; con- 
sequently they were denied the use of hogs, 
fowls, turtles, and several kinds of fish, be- 
sides cocoanuts. Particular fruits, fish, and 
vegetables were sometimes /adu from both 
sexes for several months. There were fadus 
lasting for years, weeks, or days, and strict 
and lax ¢abus, all proclaimed by heralds. 

The strict abu suspended the whole busy 
life of the islands. On the evening before it 
began, the heralds of the priests passed round 
the district, ordering every light and fire to 
be extinguished, the pathway by the sea to 
be left for the king, the inland paths for the 
gods, &c. All activities were forbidden: no 
person might bathe, launch a canoe, or be 
seen out of doors. Absolute silence was en- 
forced ; fowls were put under calabashes, and 
the mouths of hogs and dogs were tied up to 
prevent the catastrophe of sound. The king 
and chiefs, who at these seasons lived within 
the heiaus, were fed by attendants, as they 
were interdicted from handling anything 
while the ¢adu lasted. These strict éabus 
were usually imposed on the sickness of a 


| high chief, and before preparations for war, 
|or the approach of any important religious 
| ceremony. It must not be forgotten that for 
|every breach of fadu, however trifling, the 
penalty was death, and the wretched offender, 
unless he were so fortunate as to reach the 
City of Refuge, was delivered to “ the judg- 
ments of the offended gods.” As officials em- 
| ployed by the priests patrolled the district in 
which any ¢abu was enforced, it is not likely 
that many ¢adu breakers escaped. Some were 
strangled, others burnt, or dispatched with 
clubs or stones within the temples, and many 
had their eyes scooped out and their limbs 
broken, and suffered exquisite tortures for 
some days before the death-stroke was actu- 
ally given. This system continued in force 
until 1819. So lately as 1817 a woman was 
put to death for entering the men’s eating- 
house, and in 1818 three men were sacrificed 
on Hawaii for equally trifling violations of 
tabu. 

It was mainly through the intolerable pres- 
sure of éabu that the downfall of idolatry was 
brought about, aided by the circumstance, 
that the conquests of Kamehameha the Great 
had united all the islands into one absolute 
monarchy. This king established an elabo- 
rate system of feudal government, built forts, 
mounted artillery upon them, organized 
and drilled: an army in European fashion, 
possessed a fleet, encouraged commerce, 
imposed customs duties, availed himself of 
all the civilisation of which he could learn 
from foreigners, founded a stable and patriotic 
dynasty, and is remembered as the most 
powerful and enlightened of Polynesian sove- 
reigns. He had heard of the gospel, and had 
made a request for Christian teachers, and it 
remains a stigma upon the apathy and tardi- 
ness of Christian effort that the gospel did 
not reach Hawaiian shores during the life- 
time of this exceptionally great heathen. 
Though he shortened the periods of abu, he 
mitigated nothing of its terrorism; he built 
large temples, and was liberal in human sacri- 
fices, and remained to the last a devoted ad- 
herent of the State religion. His last prayers 


carrying idols crowded round him in his 
dying agony. ‘“ Move on in my good way,” 


were his last words. 
His death made a great change. 





His son 


were to his red-feathered god, and priests | 
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put off from the shore, and for two days in- 
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Liholiho loved whisky and pleasure better 
than religion or power, the gods of his father 
had little hold upon his facile nature, and in 
many ways he was well fitted to be a tool of 
the able and resolute Queen Dowager, Kaa- 
humanu, who was in fact coequal with him 
in authority. ‘To this queen, and to many of 
the female chiefs of high rank, the restraints 
of ¢abu had become intolerable. It is impos- 
sible to reconcile their political importance 
and their martial prowess as evidenced by 
their commanding fleets of war-canoes, and 
going into battle, with the galling restrictions 
to which they were subjected in common with 
their plebeian dependents. They were not 
only interdicted from the best kinds of food, 
but from every dish which had been eaten of 
by their husbands or male children, or even 
cooked at their fire, and were absolutely pro- 
hibited from eating with men during their 
whole lives. 

In the latter part of the reign of Kame- 
hameha, several of the female chiefs ventured 
on private breaches of ¢adu, and finding that 
these were unavenged, they began to sow the 
seeds of scepticism regarding the old faith. 
On the day on which the great king died a 
woman ate a cocoanut with impunity, and a 
boy prmee and his mother ate together. 
Kaahumanu then urged the new king to “ dis- 
regard the restraints of ‘adu.” However, he 





pursued a wavering course, urged on the one 
side by this princess to diseard the idols, and 
on the other by the priests to uphold the old | 
heathen rites, until August, 1819, when the | 
resolute queen dowager sent word to him | 
that on his arrival at Kailua she should cast | 
aside his god, upon which he and his court | 


dulged in a drunken revel in their canoes. 
On his return, Kaahumanu overcame his 
vacillation, and concerted with him the over- 
throw of idolatry. 

A feast was prepared after the custom of 
the country with separate arrangements for | 
the women, and an immense company was 
bidden to it. When all were seated, Liho- 
liho, whose natural dignity hardly enabled 
him to conceal his sense of the temerity 
of his act, rose, seated himself among the 
women, ate of their viands, and directed them 
to eat of those prepared for the men. Many 
of the higher guests stood aghast, and the 
common people trembled, but when no sign 
of the vengeance of the gods appeared, the 
joyful shout arose, “ The zadu is broken !— 
the Zabu is broken!” This blow overthrew 
the ancient structure of Hawaiian idolatry. 
Feasts were made for all the people, at which 





the sexes ate together,— the watchword 
started at Kailua, “ Zhe tabu is broken, burn 
the idols /” spread like wildfire through the 
united kingdom; royal orders for the de- 
struction of the Ae‘aus were carried through 
the islands by swift heralds, and temples, 
images, and sacred property perished in the 
flames. The high priest, Hewahewa, was the 
first to apply the torch, and hundreds of the 
priests, fired by the general enthusiasm, fol- 
lowed his example. <A law was promulgated 
by which idolatry was for ever abolished, the 
smoke of burning temples darkened the air, 
prayer and sacrifice ceased, and the people 
of the eight islands joined in a general jubilee 
for their deliverance. 

But some earnest heathens still remained 
on Hawaii, who in secret worshipped idols 
which had been rescued from the general 
conflagration, and these, joined by some 
recusant priests, took up arms against Liho- 
liho in the defence of the gods of their fore- 
fathers, and “to resist and turn back the 
tide of free cating which was threatening to 
destroy the land.” The heathen fought with 
the courage and fury of fanaticism, but the 
iconoclasts were superior both in arms and 
numbers, and drove them towards the shore, 
where their ranks were enfiladed and disor- 
dered by the fire of a swivel mounted on one 
of a formidable fleet of double canoes, com- 
manded by the redoubtable queen dowager. 
By nightfall the reactionary army was com- 
pletely defeated. It is worthy of remark that 
this battle was fought on both sides with fire- 
arms, and with something of the strategy of 
civilised warfare, and that the victors used 
their victory with great moderation. The 


| defeated chiefs attacked the idols, threw them 


into the sea, and burned them for fuel, and 
“ free eating” became universal. “ There is no 
power in the gods,” said the chiefs, “ they are 
a lie and a vanity. The army with idols 
was weak, the army without idols was strong 
and victorious.” This rising was the last 
effort of expiring heathenism, and the Hawaii- 
ans from a nation of idolaters became a na- 
tion of sceptics. 

While these events were transpiring on 
Hawaii, the brig Z7iaddeus, containing a pio- 
neer band of missionaries, was being dis- 
patched in faith and prayer from the port of 
Boston, and late in March, 1820, she an- 
chored in Kawaihae Bay, Hawaii, almost 
under the shadow of the last great temple, 
erected by Kamehameha the Great, which 
was then, as now, the great landmark on the 
coast. Grouped on the deck of the brig, 
and contemplating with absorbing interest 
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the clusters of grass houses under the palms} banana plantations, mighty forests girdling | 
by the shore, the New Englanders anxiously | dome-like mountains, and the snow-capped 
awaited the return of the boat which had | peaks of Mauna Kea rising above the redun- 
been sent to make inquiries regarding the | dant vegetation of the lower regions. 
great heathen king and the nation of sup-| In a short time they received permission 
posed idolaters. to land, and to occupy mission stations on 
The report came back, “ Kamehameha is | three of the islands for one year, and on 
dead. His son Liholiho is king; the ¢adus | landing were welcomed as “brother priests ” 
are abolished ; the Aeéaus are burned, the| by Hewahewa, the late high priest, who 
idols are destroyed, and the party that assured them that he would be their friend, 
attempted to restore them by force of arms | saying that he had worshipped the wooden 
has lately been vanquished.” Almost over-| idols because it was “the custom of his 
powered by this unlooked-for news, the mis- | fathers ;” adding, “ My thought has always 
sionaries sailed for Kailua, the residence of | been, there is one great God dwelling in the 
the king and court. Eyes which for five | heavens.” The enthusiastic hopes of success 
months had rested only on dreary stretches | which the missionaries had been led to form | 
of ocean were gladdened by the sight of | by the news of the abolition of idolatry were, 
palms and bread-fruit, abundant fa/a and | however, sorely damped when the work ac- 




















Coast, with Canoes. 


tually began ; and though, in course of time, | in some districts had almost superseded the 
the aspect of things was changed, and the] use of the narcotic awa root, had steeped 
lingering superstitions of heathenism gave| the people, from the king downwards, so 
place to a nominal Christianity, and some | effectually in the vice of drunkenness, as to 
men and women lived holy lives, and died | deaden them in ear and will to gospel teach- 
in simple faith and trust, it was sixteen years | ing. The last and most powerful hindrance 
before these pioneers, and the co-workers by | was the presence on the islands of a number of 
whom they were afterwards joined, were | profligate foreigners—deserters from whalers, 
permitted to reap in joy the seed which they | escaped convicts from Australia—essentially 
sowed in tears. vicious and lawless men, the scum and drift 

Various causes retarded the work of the | of the Pacific, who until the arrival of the 
gospel. The king and chiefs, having got rid | Zzaddeus had indulged in_licentiousness 
of the restraints of one religion, were in no | without restraint, and bad engrafted their 
haste to adopt those of another; and having | own upon the indigenous vices of Hawaii. 
observed that each missionary possessed but | The coming of the Puritan missionaries 
one wife, they were alarmed regarding a pos- | raised the devilry of this class into intense 
sible influence on their polygamous habits. | action; and the bitter, persistent, persecuting, 
The rum and whiskey of the traders, which | malignant opposition of this foreign element, 
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continued through a long course of years, is 
one of the saddest chapters of the history of 
missions. Liholiho, though for a time he | 
pursued his studies with the zest of novelty, | 
was a thoroughly dissolute man, and his | 
foreign favourites, who had good reasons for 
wishing to be rid of the teachers, obtained 
at one time an edict for their expulsion, on 
the ground of the jealousy of England! 
They supplied him with rum, encouraged 
his gambling propensities, engaged in mock 
prayers, taught him the vilest phrases of their 
own language, and 
induced one chief 
to give another as a 
nickname the awful 
name of Jehovah. 
Enormous debts 
were contracted by 
the court at the in- 
stigation of white 
men; taxation and 
monopoly were car- 
ried to their utmost 
limits; the oppres- 
sive but orderly rule 
of the late king was 
changed into a dis- 
orderly tyranny, and 
the natives, groaning 
under the new régime, 
were assiduously 
plied with the notion 
that it was the re- 
sult of the arrival of 
the missionaries. In 
spite of these in- 
fluences, Liholiho, 
who, when sober, 
was a clothed and 
courtly gentleman, 
came to regard the 
teachers with ap- 
proval; though the 
real prosperity of the 
mission only dates 
from 1823, the year 
of his departure for England, when he and 
his queen died of measles. 

Although idolatry was at an end, the 
vicious habits of the islanders were as strong 
as ever. Marriage and the family constitu- 
tion had no existence. Natural affection | 
was rare. The women made pets of dogs 
and hogs, but gave their children away ; and 
infanticide prevailed to a revolting and 
almost incredible extent. Polygamy was 
universal, and polyandry was the recognised 
practice among women of rank. The crip- | 
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Native Congregation in 1823. 


| afterwards able to take the initiative in preach- 





pled, blind, and old were the subjects of 
barbarous cruelty or inhuman sport. The 
sick were deserted. Drinking and gaming 
prevailed among all classes. The nation was 
steeped in an unbridled and ruinous licen- 
tiousness; vicious and debasing pleasures 
were the only objects of pursuit; and uni- 
versal profligacy, diseases of foreign intro- | 
duction, consanguineous marriages, infanti-| 
cide, and the effects of rum and whiskey | 
on unseasoned constitutions, threatened the 
depopulation of the islands at no distant date. 
But Messrs. Bing- 
ham, Thurston, Whit- 
ney, and their wives 
and lay coadjutors, 
took with them to 
Hawaii, not only the 
faith which “laughs 
at impossibilities,” 
and a yearning ten- 
derness for souls 
which brought tears 
to their eyes when 
they first saw the 
sheep which had 
“gone astray,” but 
that indomitable 
spirit which has made 
Puritan New Eng- 
land the ruling power 
in all America; and 
they addressed them- 
selves to their work 
with that practical 
sagacity which, in 
combination with 
vital godliness, has 
been characteristic of 
American mission- 
aries everywhere. 
Reinforcements 
were gradually sent 
out, and Mr. Ellis, 
whose acquaintance 
with the kindred 
tongue of Tahiti was 
invaluable, arrived in 1822, and was shortly 


ing freely to the people. In the same year the 
language was reduced to a written form, with 
an alphabet of twelve letters, and the king 
and chiefs learned to read. By 1823 the 
presence of well-ordered households on the 
islands had greatly elevated the social con- 
dition of the natives. The king in the same 
year enjoined the observance of the Sabbath 
upon his people, and a crier was sent through 
the islands to proclaim the new “tabu.” 
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Several chiefesses discarded their numerous | | still swayed the imaginations of the common 
husbands, and announced their determination | people. Her prophets occasionally wandered 
to adhere faithfully to one; and Keapulani, | into the civilised districts, causing great alarm 
one of the widowed queens of the great | by announcing an awful retribution for the 
Kamehameha, after leading a life worthy of | general apostasy, and sacrifices were daily 





baptism from Mr. Ellis in her last moments, 
leaving directions that none of the old horri- 
ble ceremonies should be observed at her | 
death. Among her last words were, ame | 
is my love to God. I love Jesus Christ ; 
have given myself to Him to be his.” vier 
strength and lovableness of character, and 
the straightforward way in which she carried 
out the divine precepts in her life, had greatly | 
endeared her to the missionaries; and her | 
high rank caused her conversion to have a 
very extensive influence among her people. | 
The thousands who assembled for the funeral 
beheld for the first time the orderly solem- 
nities of Christian burial, and heard for the 
first time of the “hope full of immortality,” 
as under a beautiful grove of Rou trees Mr. 
Ellis preached the funeral sermon from the 
words, “‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord.” It is said that the influence of that 
death and burial has never ceased to be felt 
by the“Hawaiian nation. Christian marriage 
was instituted the same year. 

Although the foundations of ultimate suc- 
cess were laid within the first three years of 
the mission, and several of the highest chiefs 
became consistent and lowly Christians, the 
results, as a whole, were rather in the direc- 
tion of external improvement than of vital 
godliness. The common people generally 
heard the gospel with indifference. When 
the missionaries knelt down to pray, the 
natives ran away, thinking that they were sor- 
cerers engaged in “ praying them to death ;” 
and they regarded the persons of the Trinity 
as three distinct gods, on which they con- 
ferred the names of their old divinities, 
Kane, Kanaloa, and Maui. When the mis- 
sionaries itinerated on Hawaii, they found 
that the only truths which roused the people 
in any degree from their apathy were those 
of the immortality of the soul and the resur- 
rection of the body, which “ broke in” upon 
them, they said, “like light in the morning.” | 
Though the old idols were cast away, Péié, | 
from her “ House of everlasting Burnings,” | 


the new faith, died in hope, and received | 
| 
| 





| islands.” 


| these fires. 


offered to her by those who dwelt within 
sight of Kilauea.* 

“On many occasions the destruction wrought 
by the vices of the foreigners was used as an 
argument against worshipping the foreigners’ 
God. A prophetess of Pélé mentioned to 
Mr. Ellis the names of several: chiefs, and 
asked, “‘Who destroyed these? Not Peélé, 
but the rum of the foreigners. Their diseases 
and their rum have destroyed more of the 
king’s people than all the volcanoes on the 
From first to last it was the vices 
and the opposition of nominal Christians 
which were the main hindrance to the recep- 
tion of Christianity by the natives. 

But the gospel was yet to achieve a mighty 
triumph on the islands, which will be related 
in the next chapter; and a new period of 
prosperity for the mission began in 1823, with 
the appomtment to the Regency of Kaahu- 
manu, the Queen Dowager, the able and 
resolute woman who precipitated the aboli- 
tion of abu. 

ISABELLA L. BIRD. 





* The story of the challenge which Kapiolani, a princess 
of an ancient line, and one ot the most devoted and enlight- 
ened of the early converts, offered to the fire-goddess, cannot 
be told too{often. In 1825, grieving over the bondage in 
which many: of the people were still held by Pélé, she resolved, 
against the advice of all her friends, to put her power to a 
practical test, and with this object journeyed to the volcano 
on foot, over a hundred miles of rugged lava, attended by a 
large but unwilling retinue. Multitudes of people met her by 
the way, imploring her to turn back lest she should be de- 
prvi but her quiet reply always was, “‘If I am destroyed, 
you may all believe in Pélé; but if I am not, then you must 
all turn to the Jalajala (Christian teaching). A prophetess 
of Pélé, declaring herself to be a god, met her in the region of 
fire, and threatened her with the vengeance of the goddess if 
she proceeded farther. Producing some portions of the 

tures, she read them to her as the message from the true 

, and told her of Christ, the Saviour of the lost, on which 
the prophetess became abashed and silent. On arriving at the 
crater of Kilauea, where are congregated some of the most 
terrible phenomena on the earth, she descended with her ter- 
rified train of eighty persons, into its depths, and standing on 
the edge of the burning lake, she performed the daring act of 
eating : some of the berries consecrated to Pélé without the cus- 
tomary act of sacrifice. Then, turning from the lurid fires to 
her attendants, she said, “ Jehov: ah ismy God. He kindled 
I fear not Pélé. Should I perish by her anger, 
then you may fear her power. But if Jehovah save me when 
breakizg her tadus, then must you fear and serve Jehovah. 
The gods of Hawaii are vain. Great is the goodness of Jeho- 
vah in sending mission aries to turn us from these vanities to 
the living God.”” They then sang a hymn of praise, and bowed 
before the Creator of all things. 
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| be was remarked by Machiavelli that a 
prisoner must, sooner or later, defeat his 
| gaolers, because Acs mind would be constantly 
| engaged in devising means of escape, whereas 
| they would not always be thinking of the best 
means to keep him in. This was spoken 
at a time when high walls and strong bolts and 
bars were yet regarded as the most efficient 
agencies of security. It was left to later times 
to demonstrate the fallacy of this idea, where 
material means alone were relied on, High 
walls, and bolts, and bars are not so prevail- 
ing as industrial drill, thorough discipline, 
and the supervision of men completely trained 
for their office. The discovery of this prin- 
ciple we owe as much to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances as to the genius of any indivi- 
dual reformer. The colonies refused any 
longer to allow the mother country to “ shoot 
her moral rubbish” within their limits, and 
we had to try how we could best work up 
our waste social material into something like 
shape at home. The scheme of industrial 
labour at public works, with a well-systema- 
tized plan of rising through various grades, by 
marks awarded for work accomplished, was 
hit upon, found so far successful as applied 
to quarrying, the building of docks and break- 
waters, and so on, that it has found further 
application in agriculture, in the reclamation 
of waste lands, and in the erection of prison- 
structures. At various places convicts are 
to be seen in bands of from six or seven 
to twenty or thirty labouring in the open, 
precisely like any other workmen. If Ma- 
chiavelli had seen such sights as these, and 
had been told that some of the workers 
belonged to the most hopeless class, and yet 
that escapes were very rare, he would have 
allowed that his maxim had in some degree 
lost its force, simply because the trust that 
was formerly put in walls, and bolts and 
bars was now to a great extent placed in 
human skill, and oversight, and careful ad- 
ministration. If our readers will accompany 
us for a brief visit to Chatham Prison, and 
then to Portland, they will allow that we 
have not overstated in any way. 

Fancy yourself standing in a wooden shed, 
overlooking a vast hollow—broken up here 
and there into irregular gullies—stretching 
for acres before you, and on either side. 














FROM DEEP TO DEEP. 
Sketches of Criminal Dife. 


IlIL—AT ASSOCIATED WORK. 


in various directions; waggons—some empty, 
some full—moving along, pulled by horses ; 
groups of men busy with pick and spade in 
every direction, engaged in clearing out a 
mud-bed. The field of work is so extensive 
that for a time you fail to grasp its details; 
a plan is shown you, which helps to bring 
your ideas a little into coherence; and 
then your guide asks you to proceed with 
him on a round. Over great stretches of 
excavated mud-bottom we go, passing on 
our way various men in blue dresses, who 
are relieved from the more direct surveillance 
of the warders, and entrusted to drive the 
horses in the waggons. These are men of the 
special class, who have won this partial free- 
dom by their good conduct, and will soon be 
released. Now we come on a group who are 
settled in a sort of quicksand, which, by means 
of planks laid crosswise over each other, they 
contrive to lessen of the blue ooze, by skilful 
use of the spade, in spite of the constant 
“rising” of the deceptive marsh. Yonder, 
not very far off, is another group, more luckily 
located upon a tongue of tenacious clay, 
which is being wheeled. in barrows along 
planks by others, and emptied into waggons, 
which are run ona line of rails to a distance, 
where, by the “tip,” their contents are pre- 
cipitated as wanted. So we go on for miles, 
passing every now and then parties similarly 
engaged ; or perhaps a group in charge of a 
line of waggons on a steep slope, up which 
they are very quickly pulled by a stationary 
engine so powerful that the ground vibrates 
round about you when the strain of heavy 
trucks is upon it. 

By-and-by we come on the most extensive 
brick-field we have yet seen. Here we ob- 
serve the process of brick-making from the 
very beginning as we stand looking for a few 
minutes’ time. Before you, you see dust 
being mixed with the clay to render it suf- 
ficiently workable ; behind you the machine 
is being fed, and when, turning, you walk 
round a matter of twenty paces you see the 
clay coming forth from the machine in long 
bars, which are cut in an instant by a moving 
shelf with strong wire threads fixed from top 
to bottom in front of it into about a dozen 
bricks, the uneven end bits being thrown 
back into the machine, while the perfectly 


You see lines of rail laid down on the slopes | made bricks are skilfully lifted on barrows, 
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by means of which they are whirled under 
cover, where others arrange them for drying. 
From each of these machines thirty-five | 
thousand bricks are being turned out per day. 
Further on are the kilns—great flat circular | 
structures, where the fire travels by currents | 
from chamber to chamber from day to day. | 
Here we see men engaged in charging | 
and discharging, and hot, trying work it is | 
in every way. Beyond that again are ex- 
‘tensive ranges of finished bricks, made to 
resist sea-water; for with them is to be 
built the dock for which these other convicts 
ere excavating. Part of the dock, indeed, 
is already done—a solid-looking specimen 
of architecture—but only a small part as 
yet; for this basin is to cover some five-and- 
thirty acres, and is to complete a line of 
basins which will properly cut off a large 
curve of the Medway and form a new water- 
way, down which the: ships of her Majesty’s 
navy will pass in process of complete reno- 
vation and re-equipment. Already the two 
smaller basins, which have been built by the 
convicts, are in use, and specimens of the 
old hulks—waiting to be sold and broken up 
—lié alongside of the latest ironclads and 
turret-ships. 

We wend our way along, and at length 
find ourselves in a large smithy, where be- 
tween twenty and thirty men are forging 
various kinds of instruments—one of the 
workers being pointed out to us as a master- 
sharpener of steel chisels. Then we pass on 
into the carpenters’ shop to see as many men 
busy in that department, and turning out what 
is clearly excellent work. There are in all 
seventeen hundred men in Chatham prison ; 
the bulk of them being engaged in the basin at 
present. Some twelve hundred at least must 
be here ; the others are employed in building 
and repairing garrison houses, or in making 
repairs about the prison or officers’ quarters : 
there is, of course, one contingent in the 
infirmary, and another in the penal cells ; 
while a small army of tailors and shoemakers 
do the needed repairs in their workshops 
near the central buildings—the new clothes 
and boots being made at the light-labour 
prisons—and a detachment attend to kitchen 
and bakery. 

The speciality of Chatham is that over 
twelve hundred men are daily at work in the 
open within an area of twenty acres or so, and 
are so carefully supervised that escapes are 
seldom attempted, and are hardly ever suc- 
cessful. A very natural question, therefore, 

on the reader’s part is, how is this accom- 
plished ? Well, alongside of each gang or 








party go the warder or warders—a warder 
for every eight or nine men. The field of 
work is divided into districts, embracing four 
or five gangs, and over each of these again 
is a district warder, who reports for his 
district as the others do for their parties. 
Many of these warders are trained men who 
have been in the army, and each is armed 
with a sword anda baton. They are as fine 
and intelligent-looking a body of men as you 
could wish to see. But the responsibility 
were too great for them alone ; and therefore 
you find the civil guard, who are each armed 
with a rifle and a bayonet, posted at com- 
manding points all round the semicircle, so 
that the whole field is, so to say, under the 
point of the sword, in quite another sense 
surely than was Mahomet’s paradise. ‘There 
are some two hundred warders, and between 
fifty and sixty of a civil guard at Chatham. 
But we must retrace our steps a little to see 
“the march in,” for it is now the dinner hour. 
We take our stand in the main exercising- 
ground, and soon the tramp of many feet is 
heard. The arrangement by parties or gangs 
necessitates a rough sort of classification 
determined by the kind of work a man is 
likely to do best, so that we find the gangs 
run into certain types. Here is a party that 
has a smart, well-set-up, skilled look, and 
doubtless is entrusted with superior work ; 
following it again, a large brotherhood of low 
criminal types, whom drill has failed to re- 
lieve of a wild and undisciplined expression. 
And see there, bringing up the rear, is a man 
with one leg of trousers yellow and in irons. 
He is one of the few who have attempted 
escape, and has thus only added to his period 
of confinement, besides having undergone 
several days of bread and water, and got on 
these heavy irons, which are never removed 
night nor day for three or six months. It is 
not generally the old gaol-birds who attempt 
to escape. They know too well how slight 
is the chance, how great the risk ; and they 
generally apply themselves assiduously to 
work, so as to reduce their time to the utmost 
—a point on which the chaplain, say, would 
not express himself with so much enthusiasm 
as the other officers. The parties come in 
led and followed by a warder, one of whom 
reports to the governor on duty the number 
of his party and the number of his men. So 
they pass on, filing round to right or left, ac- 
cording as they belong to this or that corridor. 
In the rear of that gang, see, there is a man 
whose dress on one side is all black, and yon- 
der is another in this gang following who is 
similarly clad. These men have assaulted 
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their warders, and this dress is part of their 


punishment. Another gang still, showing 
two or three in strong canvas dresses. Re- 
marking on it, you are told that these are 
men who have several times torn up their 
clothes in their cells, it may be with intent 
to commit suicide, and these dresses are 
provided to defeat that propensity. In the 
rear of another gang are two or three cripples 
—men who have thrown themselves under 
waggons, or effected some other form of self- 
mutilation ; for all risks are run and all tricks 
tried to get rid of the regular labour, hatred 
of which has been the main agent in bringing 
not a few of these men to this. It is difficult 
to see what these disfigured creatures can do 
in this kind of work, but they have to struggle 
on, for it is one of the most strictly ob- 
served maxims here that “if a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat.” But now, all 
the men being in they are about to be 
searched. This is done by the warder, after 
they have been made to “ open out,” bringing 
his hands down over their dress at every part. 
This process is going on in the various exercis- 
ing-grounds at one time, and when finished 
the men are marched to their cells, and all 
the doors are locked. To make assurance 
doubly sure, a muster is taken by each pri- 
soner putting out his scrubbing-brush beneath 
his cell door. Meanwhile the civil guard 
march into the yard, and have their arms duly 
inspected. Then the dinner is served indoors. 
Those of the convicts whose turn it is to 
assist in the distributing of it are ranged out- 
side on the galleries, and very soon a set of 
long drawer-like boxes filled with tin cans all 
of a size, and boxes with bits of bread cut 
to equal weight are brought in from the 
kitchen ; and in the most regular manner the 
relays come down, carrying them up to the 
various tiers—which are four in number in 
this corridor—and, following warders who 
open the cell doors, a tin and bread are 
handed in to each, and the doors closed 
again. ‘To our surprise, as we stood looking 
we noticed that at the doors of some of the 
cells what appeared like a bundle of clothes, 
with a strap round the middle, was set on 
end, and beside each of these a tin and piece 
of bread was placed. Asking what this meant, 
our guide says, “You'll see in a minute,” 
and certainly we did see. After all the other 
cells had been served, a warder came and 
opened the doors of these. Out came the 


occupants, bringing with them their stools ; 
and, sitting down in front of the package 
which served them as table, they began to 
eat their dinners. 


Some of the men had on 








the canvas trousers of which we had spoken ; 
others had the half of their dress in black. 
They had broken their tins and other things, 
and a part of their punishment consisted in 
having to eat their meals there. They were, 
of course, men of very desperate character. 
Over all the corridors the same process pro- 
ceeds simultaneously. 

We take advantage of the quiet to look 
through the prison building. It was originally 
on the radiating principle, in the form of a 
rude cross, with a common hall from which 
all the corridors were commanded; but when, 
in 1864, a kind of mutiny took place among 
the convicts, owing to a reduction of the 
diet, new corridors were built which give a 
somewhat irregular look, and the common 
entrance-hall was closed off by a wall from 
the corridors, which are now in a certain 
sense self-contained and separate, and are 
not seen from each other. The corridors are 
lofty and well-lighted, with cells which show 
at once remarkable convenience and economy 
of space. Between the main entrance to 
this building at the upper end, and the main 
gate lies the chapel, a compact, well-con- 
structed edifice, so contrived that each part 
has its own proper door, thus so far isolating 
the men from each corridor, who can see 
very little of those in the other parts. To 
right and left of this, and still nearer to the 
main gate are the infirmary and penal cells— 
each of which is a prison in itself. In the 
infirmary, one part of which is still divided 
into wards, not separate cells (though the 
Directors aim at making the cellular system 
general), were men suffering from various 
ills, and one or two from injuries self- 
inflicted. Nothing is commoner with cri- 
minals than to feign disease, in the hope 
of getting rid of work, or to profess mad- 
ness; but the doctors are quick to detect 
pretence, and imposition rarely succeeds. 
At the time we were there a man was in a 
padded room, raving, but rather self-con- 
sciously ; and before we left he was declared 
a pretender and sharply dealt with. In the 
penal cells, prisoners are restricted to a special 
diet, they are always alone even at exercise, 
receive neither visits nor letters from friends, 
for three months or longer, and are employed 
in picking oakum or coir, without any instru- 
ment. At the front of the chapel are the 
various offices, and in a little room to the left 
of the communion-table is the library with a 
very good selection of suitable books, and a 
small division also for Roman Catholics, all, 
however, under the charge of the Episco- 
palian chaplains. 
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We have spoken of the system of marks by 
which alone remissions are determined, The 
marks for a fair day’s work is six marks, for a 
good day’s work seven marks, for very good 
eight. These marks are assigned by the 
warder in charge, and checked by the deputy 
governor on duty on the works, and by pro- 
fessional measurers employed for the purpose. 
The largest remission that can be earned by 
men is one fourth of their time (women may 
earn one third). There used to be a common 
cant phrase, which had perhaps too much 
value attached to it, “ gammoning the chap- 
lain.” There is certainly no call for its use 
now. For the impression a prisoner may 
make on the chaplains is not counted on at 
all—a_ point which has led the chaplains in 
several instances to speak to us in a rather 
desponding way. They say it often happens 
that the best and most hopeful prisoners are 
physically unfit, however willing, to earn the 
eight marks daily at the kind of labour in 
which they are engaged. All temptation to 
make false religious professions being thus 
removed, the more value may be attached 
to the opinion of the chaplains in indivi- 
dual cases; but how to take their opinion 
into practical account without danger is the 
great difficulty. And even the chaplains are 
themselves often astonished at the unconscious 
outbreak of the criminal nature in the cases 
of convicts who have interested them, and on 
whom they think they have made impressions. 
For instance, one of them told us that he was 
once talking to a lad of his future prospects, 
when the young man said that he meant to 
go to Canada on his release. “ That’s right,” 
said the chaplain ; “plenty work there, and 
pay good,” “ Ah, but I don’t mean no work,” 
said the convict, and, being pressed, he 
owned that what he meant was that Canada 
was a better place than home, because the 
police were not so good ; besides, he warn’t 
known there. He would come back to the 
old country when he had made 2 lot of money, 
and then be religious ! This is the sad leaven 
that is sown deep in the criminal nature ; 
and it is almost ineradicable in a certain class, 
though they might not all so ingenuously con- 
fess it as this young fellow did. 

A glance at the school in the evening after 
work is all that we can afford further about 
Chatham, which is every way deeply interest- 
ing. The schoolmasters, of whom there are 
five, take the six corridors in turn—one each 
evening, giving the men an hour, besides 
teaching many of them in their cells. Out 
of the seventeen hundred there are some 
four hundred still at school, ranged in 


various classes, graduating from an A B C 





or first-book class to the fifth or sixth 
standard. The school is held on the floor 
of the corridor, desks being brought in, 
and each scholar carrying down with him 
his stool from his cell. ‘To see them seated 
there is a very striking sight—to hear them, 
a very touching one. Here in the ABC 
class are middle-aged men stumbling over 
words of four letters and making the oddest 
mistakes. ‘It is very surprising,” whispers 
the schoolmaster, “that such men should 
be more timid than children, and never do 
themselves justice when a visitor is present.” 
For ourselves. we were at first surprised to 
find that any of the men had passed through 
the “close prisons” without .being further 


advanced ; but then there is the denseness of | 


age and neglect, and so much else to make 
allowance for, that the thing is not so sur- 
prising after all. Progress at school forms an 
element in the promotion when a certain stage 


has been reached, no convict who has not | 


learned to read and write being admitted 
into the first class—to which is attached 
certain privileges, one of which is more 
freedom for exercise on the Sundays, 


In the Governor’s room we were shown | 
several pretty pieces of work which had been | 


done at one time or other by the convicts— 
carvings, illuminations, and exquisitely drawn 


small landscape designs. But as it was found | 


that liberties were taken with the paper 
and other material supplied, a rule had to 
be laid down withdrawing the privilege thus 
enjoyed, though sometimes the chaplain or 
schoolmasters may procure special permis- 
sions. Before leaving we saw and heard 
sung a very sweet and touching piece of music 
which a convict had been allowed to copy 
from his slate, on which he had composed it, 
in presence of the schoolmasters. 

There is a good deal in the routine at 
Portland which is precisely similar to that at 
Chatham. But, of course, where the work 
is so entirely different, and where some free- 
dom and discretion are allowed to officers who 
really bring their minds to the work, there 
must be points of contrast. Portland Island 
was first thought of as the site of a penal 
settlement in 1847, when the first suspicions 
of failure of the transportation system made 
themselves felt. It was not then intended to 
be a permanent prison, but merely a tem- 
porary expedient, and certain marks of this 
circumstance remain. ‘The main body of the 
prison buildings consists of a common hall, off 
which run two wings or corridors at each 
side, the fifth being properly a continuation 
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of the hall. Some of these are merely wood, 
with inside lining of corrugated iron, the cells 
being neat but small, and running into four 
and five tiers. Since it has been fixed on as 
a permanent prison additional blocks have 
been built, and these are of a more substan- 
tial character. The infirmary—wholly on 
the separate cell system, save one ward, which 
is for such cases as the physicians regard as 
best treated in association—and the penal 
cells are separate blocks, and are beautifully 
built of white Portland stone. The kitchen, 
bakery, and all the various offices, are lofty, 
substantial buildings of the same character, 
in which men of the special and first classes 
only are employed, as in the other prisons. 
In the washhouse we see perhaps twenty men 
busy sorting out and washing. Some of them 
are elderly, and all are unable for the rough 
outside work, and are thus engaged in- 
side ; while others in an adjoining room are 
busy putting up the weekly and fortnightly 
kits. In the “iron-room” we see how out 
of unyielding materials—chains, handcuffs, 
“ figure-eights,” &c.—convicts may with taste 
and skill “weave a flowery band,” not “ to 
bind them to the earth,” but to exhibit their 
loyalty. Here chains and handcuffs and other 
stern accompaniments of penal discipline are 
arranged on the walls in various designs— 
the most striking of which, placed in the 
centre of the side wall, is a star encircling the 
crown and the “ V.R.” 

The prison contains about fifteen hundred 
convicts, each corridor having nearly two 
hundred. But the interest im a public- 
works prison is met, as in a close prison, 
centred in the buildings and the cells; the 
convicts, in fact, using them as sleeping- 
places and little more. The various kinds 
of work which have been done at Port- 
land mark the various stages of its history. 
First of all, there was the quarrying of stones 
for the breakwater, and the preparing of them. 
Next came the fortifications—a series of great 
works, of which the erection of gun batteries 
is but a minor part, in comparison with the 
construction of the great ditch cut through 
the solid rock. Then there are lines of 
barracks and soldiers’ houses, and stores, 
sheds and underground passages in case of 
siege—all Duilt by the convicts. Here and 
there the sea shows signs of encroachment 
on the land, and barriers have been built. 
A road is now in course of being cleared 
round the rockiest portion. The quarries are 
not now the all-important centres they once 
were, though a certain amount of stone is 
still raised and made ready; great blocks 





being piled up, to be sent here and there for 
Government purposes—piers, prisons, and 
other structures. 

Most visitors of a philanthropic turn will, 
however, be pleased to see that a permanent 
industrial system is more and more develop- 
ing itself at Portland. Moulding and casting 
iron demand skill and intelligence ; and are 
now carried on here to a very large extent. 
Some of the castings made are as heavy as two 
tons and fivecwts. Accompanied by Captain 
Salter, the Senior Deputy Governor, we walk 
through this large workshop, and observe the 
process with great interest. One man is 
moulding the fronts of grates, another is at a 
heavy bar, while a third is laying a great roof 
beam. Further on are a group at the vice, 
polishing and trimming, and beyond that 
again a band of blacksmiths. All work with 
interest and apparent energy, and remarking to 
that effect the district warder tells us that no 
free men could be more industrious or work 
more faithfully than these, or show more in- 
terest in their work. Fora whole year he had 
only had four reports from a district containing 
often as many as seventy-five men and never 
under sixty-five. On being asked if the men 
could by possibility indulge in idle talking, he 
says, “ Impossible, they know they'd be pu- 
nished if they did. But the truth is,” he adds, 
with a touch of pride, “these men are so 
interested in their work that the bulk of them 
have no desire to talk.” Stoves for the Coast- 
guard cottages in all parts of the country are 
made here, numbers of them being packed for 
despatch during our visit ; all the iron beams 
for new prisons such as Wormwood Scrubbs, 
and large iron sheds ready for putting together 
for such places as Woolwich, Outside are 
acres of old iron for the furnace. We were 
told that the blast would be in next day— 
which is naturally a great time. The men 
working at the furnaces are allowed some- 
thing extra, and a drink composed of water 
sweetened with molasses. 

We passed on to a carpenters’ shop, to 
see window-frames being turned out in ex- 
cellent style—each man busy at his part and 
clearly doing it with a will. On inquiring 
how many of the men in the shop were 
originally carpenters, we were told that only 
two men of the twenty-five were—all the rest 
had been taught here. “And now,” says 
the warder, “there are at least half-a-dozen 
of these men whom I could recommend to 
any shop outside for the top wages.” Like 
many of the other warders in the workshops, 
this is a practical craftsman who speaks, 
and the others have much the same to say as 
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to the numbers taught. Here in another | of accounts; but has also another advantage, 
shop are brass-founders and lock-smiths, and | which will be at once perceived. 

we were shown a very handsome pair of gas| Having exhausted the workshops, we walk 
brackets which had just been made for the | right round the portion of the island devoted 
reading-desk at the chapel outside the walls, to the convict establishment. On elevated 
‘of which we shall speak in a moment, and a stations at certain distances the civil guards 
lock made by a convict for the Governor's | are seen posted; and beyond them, at ex- 








door equal to any Chubb. 

Turning round and walking on a little dis- | 
tance, we are surprised to come on another | 
set of workshops, arranged very much on the | 
same plan as those we ‘have left. Our guide | 
explains that there are really three sets of | 
workshops ; one for home work—that is, for | 
work pertaining to the prisen itself; the | | 
second for the Admiralty ; and the third for | 
the War Department. This separation, of | | 
course, has some reference to the simplifying 
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| treme points here and there, are soldiers of 
the line as sentries. Ever and anon we 
come on bands of convicts at work. Some 
are removing rubbish by means of a double 
| windlass, which draws up one set of trucks 
empty when another is let down loaded. As 
we stand looking at this operation, we are 
shown the book of directions supplied to 
each warder,—so cautious and explicit that 
accidents are hardly possible, if the rules are 
at all intelligently observed. Still round we 





Convicts at work. 


go, to see group on group, all intent, each | 
warder making his report as we pass; and, 
finally, we see the great blocks of Portland 
stone being raised from the quarry, run along 
on rails, and let down the steep slope by 
trucks fixed to a stationary engine, to be 
shipped at the port below. 

Though it is evidently enough the aim of 
those in direction to make Portland Prison 
as far as may be a workshop of skilled in- 
dustries, both for the sake of economy and 
for the sake of the convicts, who with a/| 
skilled craft in their hands are much less 
likely to return to prison, yet the pick and 
spade are found to be necessary as means of 
probationary discipline. All, therefore, pass 
through this stage. It matters not that a 
man has learned a trade, nor that he is skilled 
in it, he passes for nine months or a year 





to labourers’ work, during which time the 
warders have an opportunity of noticing his 
character. If of a hasty and passionate tem- 
per, he remains at this work longer, it may 
be for the whole period of his sentence. To 
be passed on to a workshop to learn a trade, 
or to work there, is a reward for good con- 
duct which is but rarely forfeited. The 
element of hope is allowed as free play as it 
well could be at Portland ; and the reforma- 
tory element is seen to be involved from first 
to last with the penal process. One of the 
best testimonies to skilled labour in pri- 
sons is found here in the jnterest which the 
men take in the work. Outbreaks or dis- 
plays of ill-temper are of rare occurrence ; 
but convicts cannot be _ indiscriminately 
trusted with such weapons as are wielded 
here, and the plan of setting the workshop 
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forward as a reward to be won is surely a 
good one. As at other prisons, the most 
difficulty is found with the men engaged in 
the merely mechanical work of digging and 
wheeling barrows and other hard, uninterest- 
ing occupations. 

One thing has certainly to be said in favour 
of the system when compared with the hard 
and fast cellular one. The men live more of 
a natural life. As far as is possible the con- 
ditions are like those under which they will 
be placed when they once more go out into 
the world ; and it is clear that the directors 
of convict prisons have given due considera- 
tion to that fact in the manner in which they 
have sought by degrees to modify the asso- 
ciated principle. In visiting Chatham it did 
strike us that, difficult as is any attempt at 
classification, it is a great pity that some ex- 
pedient could not be alighted on by which 
men of the better class sentenced to short 
periods should be absolutely separated from 
criminals of the worst stamp—men by in- 
heritance or by long persistence absolutely 
confirmed and lost to good influences ; but 
we have reason to hope that this too has not 
been overlooked. We were much pleased to 
see that a small step had already been made 
in the right direction at Portland. Standing 
on the elevated platform as the men marched 
in at mid-day, and observing the groups that 
came wheeling down the height, we at length 
remarked that we noticed no black dress men 
and very few escape men. We were then in- 
formed that some eighteen months ago the 
plan was tried of separating the assault men 
from the rest. When not in their cells they 
were lodged in a large room and made to 
pick oakum. These men were formerly the 
bravos, the bullies of the parties, and were 
often thought to have infected them with in- 
subordination. The separate plan has been 
found a good one for all concerned ; and the 
black dress men are now kept separate at 
work as well as elsewhere, and are only 
released and returned to the parties when 
they have given some proof of improvement. 
Assaults have been very rare of late, and 
only two escape men were to be seen. 

As we came away we were shown the 
chapels. The Roman Catholic one, which 
is very neat, seated for some two hundred 
men, with a chastely-carved altar-piece,—the 
work of convicts. The Protestant chapel is 
large, seated for some thirteen hundred and 
fifty men, and is so divided off that those in 
the one section cannot be seen from the other. 
Outside the walls are two striking pieces 
of architecture in the shape of a church for 





the officers and their families, and a school. 
Owing to the great remoteness of the place, 
these buildings were the more needful. They 
are from plans of Colonel Du Cane, built 
entirely by convicts, and are very beautiful. 
The church has some carved stone-work in the 
shape of reading-desk and pulpit, also done 
by convicts, which are every way admirable. 

We should not omit to add that the convict- 
schools are in good order, the library fairly 
stocked and well used, and that the officers 
from highest to lowest seem anxious, so far as 
in them lies, to secure the moral welfare of 
the men in their charge, as shown by the 
interest with which they refer to any token 
of improvement or hopefulness. 

At Portsmouth, during the period of Cap- 
tain Harvey’s governorship, an effort was 
made still farther to develop the system of 
classifying for superior work by industry 
and good behaviour, and it is still carried 
out there. Portsmouth contains some twelve 
hundred convicts, the bulk of whom are em- 
ployed at the dock -extension works, at 
brickmaking for that purpose, and at smith 
and carpenter work. ‘There are several im- 
portant points about Portsmouth, which we 
cannot pause to dwell upon here. Dartmoor 
is situated in the midst of a lonely moor, but 
convict labour begins to make an oasis in 
the wild. Although the bulk of the men, of 
whom there are nine hundred and fifty, are 
employed at shoemaking and tailoring—crafts 
which are here so thoroughly systematized 
that several other prisons are supplied from 
it with shoes and clothes—nearly two hun- 
dred.find employment at farm-work. Several 
hundred acres have been reclaimed more or 
less successfully, and though the climate is 
too humid for much success in cereals, good 
grass may be grown; and attention is being 
devoted to the rearing of stock. At Dart- 
moor, till a recent period, the association 
system was to be seen; but the last watd 
was closed some time ago, to the joy of 
the governor and the officers. It is at pre- 
sent empty, the dreary gangway and spaces 
for alternate beds and tables, presenting 
a sufficiently grim and suggestive appear- 
ance. With the exception of this one, 
the association wards have been utilised by 
running cells, back to back, down the centre, 
which was found more convenient in this 
case than the ordinary method of having the 
passage down the centre, between the ranges 
of tiers of cells. A new block which has 
been built here within the past year or two 
by convicts is at once strong and elegant. 
The cells are large and well lighted by a 
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gas-burner from outside, fixed in a recess in 
the wall, each burner throwing light into two 
cells through squares of obscured glass. And 
we should not omit to say that at distant 
prisons, such as Portland and Dartmoor, the 
gas is made by the convicts. Much also 
might have been said of Brixton and Woking, 
but space forbids ; we can only add that one 
of the most impressive sights we have ever 
witnessed was a Sunday service in a prison 
chapel. Each corridor had its own portion 
railed in from the others, so that nothing 
could be seen outside of that, save the pulpit 
and reading-desk, raised unusually high so as 
to be seen from every point. The warders sat 
on raised seats, partially facing their charge. 
The singing was good and hearty, and the 
responses well given, a choir, which had been 
trained, contained some admirable voices, 
though the governor had made it a stringent 
rule that no bad man should be in the ehoir, 
however good his voice. Some of the hymns 
sung out of a special hymn-book were very 
touching. Our readers may picture to them- 
selves the effect which the singing of the 
following verses had upon us in the circum- 


stances :-— 
@ ** Lo! the voice of Jesus 

Fondly speaks to all: 

He it is who frees us 
From sin’s bitter thrall : 

He it is whose nature, 
Human as our own, 

Pleads for every creature 
By the Father’s throne! 


Lo! the voice of Jesus, 
Heard within the breast, 





Tells us He will heal us, 
Howsoe’er distrest ; 
Tells us that our sorrow 

For the night may last, 
But a glad to-morrow 
Breaks upon us fast.” 

The subject of the sermon was the look- 
ing back of Lot's wife, and the discourse 
was arranged with great simplicity and with 
much of direct appeal, though not couched 
in phrases so specific as to give it individual 
reference. In the course of the sermon a 
story was told of a Red Indian who on one 
occasion was taunted with his adherence to 
Christianity. Quietly gathering the scattered 
dry leaves together in a circle, he caught a 
lizard and put it in the midst, and then set 
fire to the leaves. The little creature ran 
from point to point; but the fire flew too 
fast round the circle and caught the grass, 
and there seemed no escape for it. Then, 
when it began to writhe with the heat, the 
Indian stretched forth his hand and took 
it up, saying, “I was that little creature 
doomed to perish in the fire; Christ 
stretched forth his hand to me and saved 
me, sinner as I was,and why then should 
I not love and worship Him?” ‘The service 
was the more impressive that the attention 
of the congregation was most marked. 

Next month we hope to follow up some 
typical cases “out of prison,” when our 
account may fall somewhat more into the 
form of “ practical application.” 

H. A. PAGE. 





A’ PINE-CONE. 


PART I. 


** When the cone falls from the pine-tree, 
The young children laugh thereat ; 
Yet the wind that struck it riseth, and the tempest shall be great.” 


PINE-CONE, or fir-apple, as it is often 

called, is one of the most interesting of 
natural objects. It imparts a picturesque 
feature to the monotonous pine-forest, as it 
grows on the upper tier of branches that 
interlace the deep blue of the near sky by 
their living network of greenery, or decks 
the bare needle-carpeted ground at the foot 
of the tree from which it has fallen. The 
regularity of its shape delights the eye 
amid the ragged masses of dead and 
living vegetation around; while the variety 
of its colour—passing from a rich deep crim- 
son in spring, when fresh and young, to a 
bright russet brown when withered and full 
of seed in autumn—affords a pleasing contrast 
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to the uniform sombre green of the pine- 
foliage. To the child, the pine-cone is a 
plaything welcomed with an eager shout of 
joy when found in the forest ; to the lover of 
nature amid the busy toil-worn haunts of the 
city, it is a memorial of lonely far-off woods 
where the falling of the pine-cone and the 
mournful coo of the dove are the only sounds 
that break the deep expectant silence ; while 
to the utilitarian it justifies its existence by 
the seeds it furnishes from which to rear 
our future timber, by the ‘rustic work with 
which it ornaments baskets and tables for 
flowers and ferns, and by the large quantity 
of resinous fuel which it supplies for kindling 
domestic fires. Except in these respects, a 
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pine-cone is supposed to have no other in- 
terest or significance; and yet when viewed 
as an object-lesson of creation it will furnish 
abundant materials for the study of the 
highest intellect. The philosopher expands 
and expresses that unconscious perception of 
its harmonies which makes it such a pleasant 
toy to the child, and such an object of in- 
terest to the grown-up man; and in the 
spontaneous tastes of our untutored nature 
science unfolds wonders on which the most 
cultivated minds may meditate with the 
deepest pleasure and profit. When we investi- 
gate the mysteries connected with it, we find 
that there is a reason in the nature of things 
as well as in the mind itself for the universal 
predilection which it inspires. It appeals 
not only to the imagination and memory, but 
to the judgment and logical faculty. It 
whispers of other secrets than those which 
belong to the romantic side of the pine-forest 
—to the flickering lights and shadows, the 
solemn stillness or the sybilline murmurs, the 
far-withdrawing vistas between pillared trunks 
into deeper solitudes, and all those sights 
and sounds which so powerfully impress the 
lover of nature—and suggests thoughts that 
are as profound and far-reaching as any to be 
found within the whole domain of natural 
history. 

With the utmost grandeur of form in the 
Coniferze or cone-bearing trees is associated 
the last extreme of floral incompleteness. In 
a pine-cone, magnificent as is the tree that 
produces it, we have a simplicity of fructifi- 
cation which is but a little raised above that 
of the lowly club-moss that creeps among 
the heather on a Highland moor. Indeed 
the whole tree may be regarded as an example 
of stasismorphy or arrest of development, for 
the stages that are transitional or preparatory 
in higher trees are permanent in it. The 
needles which form the foliage of the pine-tree 
are equivalent, not to the full-formed leaves of 
the oak and the elm, but tothe foot-stalks of 
these leaves, for the blade in them is wanting. 
They are, properly speaking, not leaves at 
all, but branchlets which, through the real 
leaves becoming attached for nearly their 
whole length to the axis or stem in the form 
of scales, have taken on themselves the office 
of leaves ; and this idea of their axial origin 
is confirmed by the fact that Schleiden and 
other botanists have traced a second layer of 
wood deposited in them. A pine-cone con- 
sists of metamorphosed needles; the axial 
bud at the base of the leaf-scale, instead of 
a bunch of needles developing a spike of 
flowers ; and this spike looks like a flower- 





bud, which, instead of going on to produce 
calyx, corolla and the other parts of the 
inflorescence, had been arrested at this stage, 
and remained always a flower-bud, producing 
from between its scales the simple organs 
essential to propagation. Thus the foliage 
of the pine represents the arrested leaf-stalks, 
and the cone of the pine the arrested flower- 
bud of higher trees. The other arrangements 
of the inflorescence are equally rudimentary. 
The seeds are not contained in a seed-vessel, 
but are naked and appear at the base of the 
indurated pieces of which the cone is com- 
posed, and which are not, as might at first 
appear, the altered remains of a perianth, 
but simply protective scales forming when 
united a kind of capsule; and the ovules are 
fertilised by the direct action of the pollen 
of the male catkin upon them, without the 
intervention of a pistil at all. In the young 
state the scales of the pine-cone remain 
closed; but when matured they open, espe- 
cially in sunny weather, and allow the seeds 
to fall to the ground. These seeds, usually 
two in number, are each provided with a 
wing, by which the wind carries them to a dis- 
tance and sows them in situations among 
rocks and on mountain heights, which would 
be inaccessible to them but for this curious 
contrivance. ‘They have usually several em- 
bryos, although they generally become all 
abortive or rudimentary except one ; and the 
number of cotyledons or seed-leaves varies 
apparently from one to ten, or even fifteen, 
not unfrequently in the same plant, the cotyle- 
dons being arranged in a whorl or verticil, 
thus evidently predetermining the arrange- 
ment of the branches of the pine-tree which 
come out in a succession of. whorls at regu- 
lar intervals from the base to the top of the 
trunk, There are in reality, however, only two 
cotyledons originally, which are repeatedly 
divided so as to form in appearance many 
cotyledons, and thus pines are no exception 
to the old classification of plants into mono- 
cotyledons and dicotyledons. The variety 
in pine-cones is most wonderful. A pine- 
cone and a fir-apple, as I have said, are 
popularly considered to be the same; but 
scientifically they are considerably different. 
The scales of the pine-cone are very thick, 
and form rhomboid protuberances upon the 
general surface, imparting to it that richly- 
tesselated appearance so much admired; 
whereas the scales of the fir-cone are always 
thin at the edges. And with these differences 
in the cones are combined characteristic dif- 
ferences in the foliage. The needles of the 
fir are distributed all over the surface of the 
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branch or twig, and every needle grows singly 
apart from its neighbours ; whereas those of 
the pine grow in groups of twos, threes, fours, 
or fives, enclosed each in a little cup-like 
sheath formed of brown scales. 

There are many other features of the struc- 
ture and functions of the pine-cone, viewed 
solely as a reproductive apparatus, upon 
which it would be most interesting and in- 
structive to dwell. But I prefer in this paper 
to look at it as an esthetic object, and as 
a striking illustration of phyllotaxis or leaf- 
arrangement. ‘The pine is the oldest of all 
the trees of the earth, and its look and voice 
tell the story of its age. It sings to every 
breeze that plaintive song which seems to 
echo from the remotest past. We hear in it 
the sough of wind-swept primeval forests, the 
wail of lonely desolate mountain wastes, and 
the long sob of waves breaking against ocean 
rocks untold ages before man came upon the 
scene. The whole order to which the pine 
belongs has a tendency more or less pro- 
nounced to assume in all its parts a conical 
shape. When properly developed a pine- 
tree is feathered and gracefully rounded at 
the base, tapering off gradually to the top ; 
any part above any of its nodes or branching 
points, cut off horizontally, would be similar 
in shape to the whole tree, and would be 
always acone. This beautiful mathematical 
figure has evidently a deep significance in the 
construction and history of the tree. It is 
also suggestive of its antiquity, for the cone 
is the form of a pencil of light which is “‘ the 
first-born of heaven,’ and the lines which 
define the heavenly bodies and their courses 
are those which are derived from the cone 
and its sections. The ancient Assyrians, 
recognising its importance in nature, attached 
to the cone a mystic significance as one of 
their most sacred symbols. A pine-cone was 
intimately associated with the ceremonies of 
certain chambers in the Assyrian palaces, 
with the worship of the Assyrian Venus, with 
the tree of life, with the sacred beverage of 
royalty, and with the art of cookery. Cer- 
tain products of the pine were supposed to 
possess the power of insuring long life. The 
conical shape of the pine was admirably 
adapted for securing stability amid the rude 
chaotic elements of the earth in early geolo- 
gical times, just as we recognise its suitable- 
ness in the modern representatives of the 
tree which flourish amid conditions somewhat 
similar on mountain heights. With the an- 
tique form of the cone are correlated its 
evergreen foliage ; its durable timber, as in 
that of the cedar ; its vast size and great age, 





shown in those vegetable Anakim and Nestors, 
the Wellingtonias of California ; its exclusive- 
ness, keeping aloof all such flowers and 
underwood of lowly plants as abound in other 
forests, admitting only a few ferns and mosses 
and lichens, and thus retaining in these last 
days the primitiveness and simplicity of the 
vegetable life with which it was associated in 
the geological reign of the gymnosperms ; 
and its stillness and solemnity. A pine-wood 
dressed in perennial green seems independent 
of the passage of the seasons, presenting none 
of those successive changes which make other 
woods perfect picture-galleries of beauty. 
Time seems to have no existence there; and 
so thoroughly does the pine-forest partake of 
the firm and enduring nature of the mountain 
upon which it grows, and which was anciently 
worshipped from its resemblance to the cone, 
that it is supposed by competent scholars 
that its name Pinus is but an altered form 
of the old Celtic name for a mountain, as 
preserved in the words Pennine, Apennine— 
Ben Lomond, Ben Nevis. 

The shape of the cone is moulded after 
the pattern of the whole tree. A pine-cone 
indeed represents the branches of the tree 
compressed by failing growth, like the several 
rings of a spiral spring pressed down on one 
another, the highest part of the spiral being 
the centre, and the lowest the circumference. 
If we could obliterate the intervals between 
the branches on the trunk of a pine-tree, and 
press down the branches together into the 
smallest compass, we should have the exact 
figure formed by the scales of a pine-cone. 
We may thus regard the pine-cone as the 
pine-tree compressed, with the intervals be- 
tween its branches obliterated, and its branches 
diminished into scales; and the pine-tree is 
the pine-cone expanded, with considerable 
intervals between its scales, and its scales 
enlarged into branches and foliage. Each 
species of pine, as I have said, has a different 
kind of cone, and each specific cone repre- 
sents in its form the shape of the particular 
tree that produces it. The cone of the Nor- 
way spruce, for instance, like the tree itself, 
is tall in proportion to its breadth ; while in 
the case of the stone-pine, so common in 
Italy, tree and cone alike are wide in propor- 
tion to their height. Similar interesting cor- 
respondences may be noticed among all the 
other species. If the branches of the tree 
are heavy and wide-spreading, the cone is of 
a round and bulky shape; if the branches 
grow closely to the trunk, the cone has a long 
and slender appearance ; and if the tree is 
beautifully proportioned in its length and 
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breadth, the cone will be the same. I donot 
know a more interesting study than to insti- 
tute such comparisons ; and the result will 
invariably be to prove that the tendency of 
any one part of a pine-tree is to obey the 
same laws and follow the same dispositions 
which regulate the whole, and to open up 
glimpses of the wider fact, that the smallest 
detail of nature represents in itself and is a 
miniature of the magnificent totality; the 
mountain being formed on the same principle 
as the pine-tree that clothes its flanks, and 
as the pine-cone that is among the smallest 
of its offspring. 

The pine-cone may be regarded as the 
ideal pattern of the tree. Growing on parts 
of it that are freest from pressure from with- 
out, it is more perfect in its form ; and hence 
when we fail to see any proper correspond- 
ence between the shape of a tree and the 
shape of its cone, we may be sure that it is 
the tree that is at fault—that it has been pre- 
vented from attaining its typical form or 
turned aside from it by untoward circum- 
stances, by undue crowding, by the cropping 
of animals, by exposure to storms, or by want 
of suitable soil, sunshine, or moisture. Nature 
thus corrects the irregularities of the tree by 
the symmetry of its cone, as she corrects the 
irregularities of the landscape by the forma- 
lity and mathematical precision of the pine- 
tree growing among them. It is an interest- 
ing circumstance that the home of the pine- 
tree, the most precise and educated-looking 
of all trees, is among the rudest and most 
chaotic masses of mountain scenery, where 
nature revels, as it were, without restraint. 
To the broken outline of rocks confusedly 
heaped together the form of the pine-iree 
never accommodates itself. Its branches never 
hang over a waterfall, or bend down over a 
rocky ravine. Refusing to receive impres- 
sions from surrounding conditions, it main- 
tains its own peculiar and inflexible direction. 
It raises its symmetrical pyramid, with not a 
bough deviating from its proper angle, stiff 
and erect over the boulder-strewn hillside, 
or the ledge of the crumbling precipice, or 
in the rugged depths of the shady ravine, 
defying in the proud fulness of its fresh 
green life the disintegration and ruin of the 
dead mineral world around. ‘The eye is thus 
drawn away by it from the painful spectacle 
of disorder to the pleasing exhibition of 
symmetry and regular proportions ; the com- 
bination of the two producing that wonderful 


feeling of picturesque harmony and beauty 


which belongs so specially to mountain 
scenery. And it is further interesting to 





notice that when by any chance the orderli- 
ness of the pine-forest is disturbed, individual 
trees prevented by overcrowding from de- 
veloping their proper forms, losing their lower 
branches and showing bare trunks marked by 
broken and withered stumps, and covered by 
irregular and bushy tops, a corrective is sup- 
plied in the pine-cones which these ragged 
trees produce, and in which the tree returns 
amid, more favourable circumstances in the 
free unencumbered air of heaven, to its ideal 
form. There is thus the same pleasure re- 
sulting from a sense of harmony produced 
by the serried lines of pine-trees growing 
along an embattled wall of rock, or climbing 
up the rough rock-strewn side of a hill, as by 
the rows of symmetrical cones growing on 
the highest branches of trees which their own 
social pressure or the storms of heaven have 
crowded or buffeted out of shape. We see 
order brought out of confusion, and are 
powerfully impressed with the fact that order 
is nature’s first law. 

The celebrated Oken, when passing one 
day in a meditative mood through the Hartz 
Forest, noticed the bleached skull of a deer 
lyingon the ground. Taking it up, that com- 
mon familiar object struck him all at once in 
a new light. “It is a vertebral column,” he 
said to himself; and the grand idea, which has 
been so fruitful in consequences, that the 
brain-case is composed of a number of sepa- 
rate bony pieces which partake of the com- 
mon typical structure of the vertebrze of the 
backbone, but which have been modified in 
shape to perform a special purpose, matured 
itself in his mind. What the skull was to 
Oken, a pine-cone is to the intellectual bota- 
nist, who picks it up as he passes through 
the lonely pine-wood. It is a miniature re- 
presentation of the vegetable kingdom, for 
every plant is theoretically formed of two 
cones, one ascending and the other descend- 
ing, growing at their apices and cohering at 
their bases ; and all the laws of symmetry by 
which the whole world of vegetation is con- 
structed and arranged may be recognised in 
it. If we hold up a pine-cone vertically, we 
shall observe that the scales are arranged 
along its axis in a spiral or corkscrew manner. 
In this respect it affords a striking illustration 
of a law of force which determines more or 
less the construction of all organic bodies. 
The most careless glance cannot fail to notice 
the spiral tendency as the great characteristic 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The- 
microscope reveals it appearing in the inner 
surface of the cell which forms the basis of 
all organic life; and when lengthened out 
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and lined with a spiral thread this cell as- 
sumes the form of a spiral vessel, various 
kinds of which may be seen in different parts 
of a plant, and are capable of being detached 
and unrolled. The educated eye can trace 
the spiral in the smallest and obscurest details 
—from the lowest rudiments of life upwards 
throughout every organ of the most compli- 
cated animal, and from the seed-lobes up 
through all the appendages of the axes of 
plants, leaves, calyx, corolla, stamens, and 
seed-vessels. It is the first regular form that 
falls under the notice of the observer. We 
see it in the honeysuckle and vine, which, 
too slender to stand upright, lift themselves 
into the air by turning spirally round a neigh- 
bouring plant; and in the univalve shell 
cast upon the sea-shore, whose wonderful 
variety of form is caused by the spiral being 
more or less unfolded. But the most beau- 
tiful exemplification of this figure is seen in 
the arrangement of the leaves around the 
stem of a plant. Let a line be drawn around 
a twig of any of our fruit or forest trees, from 
the base of one leaf to the base of another, 
and so on to the base of each succeeding 
leaf, and it will be found that a beautiful 
spiral me has been described; the cycle 
ending with the leaf placed directly above 
the one from which we set out. In different 
plants the number of coils or turns made 
round the stem in completing the cycle is 
different ; but in each series the nature of 
the spires and their number are determined 
by laws as fixed as those which regulate the 
movements of the planets in their orbits. 
The normal position of all leaves upon the 
stem is alternate, that is, occupying succes- 
sively different sides of the stem, and conse- 
quently a line joining their bases must be an 
elongated spiral. But it often happens that 
two leaves are placed opposite to one another 
on the same part of the stem, or that three 
or more leaves spring from the same node or 
joint, constituting a verticil or whorl. Such 
cases seem to be exceptional to the rule of 
spiral arrangement ; and yet in reality they 
are owing to the suppression or non-develop- 
ment of one or more nodes or intervals 
between leaves on the stem ; the number of 
nodes suppressed being indicated by the 
number of leaves that spring from the same 
joint. When there are two leaves opposite, 
one node has been suppressed ; when there is 
a whorl or verticil of five leaves around the 
joint, then the nodes of an entire cycle have 
been suppressed, and the spiral has been 
compressed into a circle. We find this last 
mode of suppression in pine-trees whose 





mode of growth is exceedingly regular, having 
whorled or radially arranged branches spring- 
ing from the same part of the stem. The spiral 
exists in them as distinctly as in the pine- 
cones which they produce, only that in the 
branches of the tree the cycle is compressed 
into a circle, and in the scales of the cone 
it is drawn out into an elongated spiral. 
Thus the tendency which is obscured owing 
to special circumstances of growth in the 
branches is clearly revealed in the cones ; 
and the one affords the key to the explana- 
tion of the other. 

A]l the variety of contour which plants 
exhibit is due to the greater or less elon- 
gation of their spirals of development. 
Alternate leaves become opposite by a 
smaller evolution; opposite ones become 
verticillate by a still smaller. And it has 
been observed that in the verticillate or simul- 
taneous arrangement of leaves or branches 
each whorl alternates with the whorl above it, 
and thus a spiral arrangement, not of indi- 
vidual members of a series, but of the series 
or cycles themselves, is produced. Certain 
modes of leaf arrangement are connected 
with certain forms of stem. On a rounded 
stem the leaves are disposed in an alternate 
manner ; on a square stem they are placed 
opposite ; while alternate leaves may be made 
artificially opposite or verticillate by inter- 
rupting the growth of the stem; and con- 
versely parts that are usually opposite or ver- 
ticillate may be made alternate by promoting 
the vigorous development of the axis. Where 
the conditions of growth are uniform on all 
sides, a whorled or simultaneous arrangement 
of parts, which is an illustration of radiating 
symmetry, is produced; but when the con- 
ditions of growth act with unequal force on 
different sides of the stem at the same time, 
there is a transition to the successive or 
alternate disposition, which is an illustration 
of bilateral symmetry. There are frequent 
passages from one to the other even under 
normal circumstances. On different parts of 
the same stem there may be seen alternate, 
opposite, and verticillate leaves. In young 
shoots, in which the growth of the axis is 
rapid and vigorous, the leaves are usually 
alternate ; in the inflorescence, which termi- 
nates the growth of the axis, the parts are 
arranged in whorls. In mountain plants, 
such as pines and rhododendrons, exposed to 
extremes of heat and cold, producing an 
alternate growth and arrest of growth of 
stem, the parts are usually arranged in whorls 
or verticils ; whereas in plants of the valley, 
sheltered amid uniform conditions producing 
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continuous growth, the parts are usually alter- 
nate, leaf being separated from leaf, and 
cycle from cycle by the continually elongating 
stem. And it is a common rule that while 
the one arrangement prevails in the ordinary 
foliage, the parts of the flower are disposed 
according to the other method. 

These last considerations give us a clue to 
the significance of the universally spiral form 
of all organic bodies. We find that they 
assume this figure because they do not grow 
freely, but under resistance. When a bubble 
of air rises from the bottom of a pond to 
the surface, it does not ascend in a straight 
line, but in a series of spiral curves, because 
it is moving under the pressure of the water. 
In like manner all living things grow in 
spiral curves because these are directions in 
which their extension is least resisted by the 
surrounding forces. The shape of the cell 
from which the animal and vegetable king- 
doms start is globular. This is the form of 
rest—of greatest security—which gives a 
maximum of contents with a minimum of 
exposure. So long as there is no growth or 
development, the cell continues to present 
this stable form. But when life stirs within 
it and pushes it on, then as it grows it aims 
at the production of linear forms which 
represent a single force acting in one direc- 
tion. But this tendency of the young life to 
grow in a straight line is checked at every 
point by the conditions around it, and by the 
pressure of its own parts; consequently its 
expanding tissue wreathes itself into spiral 
curves, moulding itself by extending where the 
resistance is least, every stage of the de- 
velopment determining all that follows. The 
effect of this spiral arrangement is that no 
two adjacent leaves stand directly over or in 
front one of the other, but a little to one 
side or a little higher up. In this way all 
the leaves are equally exposed to air and 
light, and are enabled to carry on their func- 
tions with vigour. When this arrangement 
is departed from, the leaves become stunted 
and more or less linear; and whorled or 
verticillate foliage appears for this reason 
incapable of sustaining such development of 
leaf-surface as alternate foliage. Our own 
heart is formed on this spiral principle. Its 
first appearance when it begins to develope 
from a mass of round pulsating cells is that 
of a straight tube, which is the permanent 
form of the heart in insects. But the force 
of life that acts in one direction is controlled 
by the pressure of surrounding parts; and 
therefore the straight tube growing within a 
limited space has its ends approximated, and 





coils itself into a spiral shape, which it 
retains throughout all its subsequent compli- 
cations. As many as seven layers of fibres 
may be distinguished in the walls of both 
ventricles which pass continuously round the 
heart in a spiral form, and unite at the base 
of the heart, and in that peculiar spiral 
concentration of the fibres at the apex of 
the left ventricle known as the vortex or 
whorl. The conical form of the heart has 
much to do with its incessant beating, which 
may be morphologically regarded as a per- 
petual attempt to attain the spherical or form 
of perfect rest. The heart, as Dr. McVicar 
has beautifully shown, is continuously throw- 
ing Off matter towards the other side of its 
equator or base, and thus tending to round it 
off; but this matter is as duly carried away 
from the apex of the heart by the arteries 
which circulate the blood throughout the 
whole system. The law of symmetry which 
would reduce everything to a spherical form 
and thus to perfect repose, is combated by 
the law of growth which acts in one direction 
—that is, in a straight line; and this law of 
growth is again modified by the pressure of 
surrounding parts; the result of the whole 
being the spiral or conical heart which now 
beats in our bosoms. Death or final repose 
is thus not only the end but the aim of life. 
Our hearts owing to their own conical or 
spherical shape are beating funeral marches 
to the grave, seeking rest and finding none ; 
and thus by their continual failure to accom- 
plish what they are continually aiming at— 
they are ministering to life and all its activities. 

Human life winds its ceaseless spiral in 
cycles of days, weeks, months, years, ever 
commencing afresh where it left off, ever 
reiterating itself upon a higher and more 
advanced level. We can even extend the 
application of the spiral, as the path of least 
resistance, to the progress of the human 
race. Man has been going on to perfection, 
not in a straight line, but in a series of spirals; 
retrogression preparing the way for advance- 
ment, and each completed cycle standing 
above the one previously formed. We are 
accustomed to hear that history repeats itself; 
but it does so not on the same but on a 
higher plane. Instead of returning upon 
itself at the point from which it started as in a 
completed circle, it returns at a higher point 
when the spire has finished its cycle, just as 
a thread passed from one leaf to another of 
a branch describes a spiral round the stem, 
and after a certain number of complete turns 
reaches the leaf directly above that from 
which the thread commenced. As in the 
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plant the spiral form is due to its manner of | The highest of all forms is the spiral, 
growth in an upward, and at the same time | which from its nature is infmite, and only 
in a lateral direction; so in human history |comes to a termination by cessation of 
the spiral course of man’s progress is due to| its axis. It is the circle infinitely con- 
the law of life which tends upward, and the | tinued. The circle returns upon itseif, 
pressure of the conditions amid which that | ending where it began, but the spiral has 
law operates which tends downwards. The|no ending or beginning. It is therefore 
human race has advanced amid circumstances | identified with no department of creation in 
without and conditions within itself which | particular. It is not a law of vegetable 
hindered its progress. It has had to resist | morphology merely ; it is a cosmical law. It 
opposing powers, convulsions, barbarisms, | exists in the mineral world as well as in the 
tyrannies, deflecting its onward motion. It | vegetable and animal. We have magnificent 
has passed through cycles of prosperity and | displays of it in the wonderful nebule or 
ruin, ever coming back to its old positions. | vortices of stars which sweep in spiral forms 
We read of empires rising and falling—of | through space. It is the emblem of eternity 
the slow growth of the arts and sciences, | rather than the circle. And the etymological 
amid many discouragements and failures—of | connection of the term itself with spirit 
civilisations appearing and disappearing—of | would seem to signify that it is not merely 
races descending into savagery and extinc-|the emblem of an omnipotent Principle 
tion, while other races have kept the van of | equally sustaining all, but the result of the 
the world’s progress. It is these vicissitudes | direct and continual action of that Great 
that give to the record of human life on the | Spirit who created the universe by the word 
earth its profound interest and significance. | of His mouth, and still breathes power and 
Through them all there has been continuous | life into all its parts. We thus come to 
progress—sure if slow—and each generation | regard a pine-cone, in so far as it is an exem- 
has bequeathed to the next a better and | plification of the spiral form, as the plaything 
happier world. Who that marks the line of | of older children, by which God is teaching 
human history from Babylon to Egypt, from | us and enabling us to search out what it is 
Egypt to Palestine, from Palestine to Greece, | His glory to conceal. And the great lesson 
from Greece to Rome, and from Rome to all which it illustrates is, the simplicity of nature 
the civilisations that have absorbed and now|—the multitude and boundless variety of 
represent on a higher plane all the wisdom | results which she reduces from one self- 
and culture of these older civilisations—but | evident law ; that law extending illimitably 
will trace in it on a grand scale the operation | over the w hole field of existence 
of the same law which regulates the alterna-| the stars in their courses, the pine-cone of 
tion of the leaves on a little wayside plant, | | the forest, the heart that beats in the human 
or the spiral arrangement of the scales on a | bosom, and the whole history of the human 
pine-cone that falls unheeded in the depths | race. 

of the lonely forest. HUGH MACMILLAN, 











DYING SUMMER. 


cy tawny hills in faded splendour drest, 

Of rusty purple and of tarnished gold, 

Now like some Eastern monarch sad and old, 

The discrowned summer lieth down to rest ! 
A mournful mist hangs o’er the mellow plain, 

O’er watery meads that slide-down pine-clad heights, 

And wine-red woods where song no more delights ; 
But only wounded birds cry out in pain. 
A pallid glory lingers in the sky, 

Faint scents of wilding flowers float in the air, 

All nature’s voices murmur in despair— 
“ Was Summer crowned so late—so soon to die ?” 

But with a royal smile, she whispers, “‘ Cease, 

If Life is joy and triumph, Death is peace!” 

M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
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LITTLE HALFPENNY. 


HE morn- 
ing sun 
was 
glinting 
brightly 
over 
one of 
our 
largest 
metro- 
politan 


tals at 
about 
hal f- 
past 
eight 
o’clock 
one 
clear, 
balmy 
April morning, as I turned in at the 
gate. Entering the house, I bent my 
steps in the direction of Dorsetshire—other- 
wise the children’s—ward, having learned at 





hospi-| 


the gate that the children’s nurse had left a | 


message for me to the effect that there would 
be some instructive dressings done there that 
morning. For I am a student-nurse in these 
days, meekly picking up crumbs of instruction 
from nurses, surgeons, dressers, books—from 
everybody and everything that will help me 
to fit myself for future responsibilities. 

There is, as usual, a curious clashing hub- 
bub in the children’s ward, which streams 
out upon you as you open the door, and cul- 


minates into a perfect Babel of sounds when | 


you enter. The items of the Babel run much 
as follows :—One little lad prone upon his 


back with the whole of his leg, from hip to | 


heel, encased in a complicated iron splint, 
singing, at the highest pitch of his shrill 
voice, “Bonnie Dundee ;” ditto, ditto, in 
the bed opposite, singing, also at the pitch of 
his voice, and in its own proper key, time, and 


style (which are vot those of “ Bonnie Dun- | 


dee”), that popular and ugly street-song, 
“Old Bob Ridley ;” two little girls, one 
having her head done up in bandages, the 
other having one arm in a splint, struggling 
with shouts and screams of laughter across 
the narrow chasm that divides their cots, for 


the possession of a magnificent doll, whose | 


legs and arms are all coming off in the con- 


, cheeks and bright eyes that you might think 

it a peculiarly healthy child, but for the great 
iron swing-cradle and apparatus of straps and 
bandages in which its knee is held, keeping 
up, with a due proportion of shrill shrieks 
and exclamations, a game of ball with a con- 
valescent child, who is out of bed and 
dressed, and the kitten—kitten catching the 
ball oftenest by many marks ; a seventh little 
person blowing a tin trumpet; an eighth 
drawing a stick hard up and down the ring- 
ing iron work of his bedstead, with that 
curiously intent gravity with which children 
/so often prosecute their purposeless little 
| plays; and so on in like fashion all round 
the room. 

“ Hush—sh—-sh—sh,” cries out the chil- 
dren’s nurse with prolonged sibillation, step- 
ping into the middle of the ward, and raising 

‘both hands with a half-despairing gesture, 
as if she would beat down the intolerable 
clamour which waxes louder and louder every 
minute. “ Hush—sh—sh! Quiet, children!” 

The storm abates at this, and a refreshing 
period of comparative silence falls upon the 
troubled air; comparative, not complete, for 
no one thinks of such absolute compliance 
as would be implied in the leaving off their 

/occupations. The vocalists do not for a 
moment intermit their melodies, but they 
| sing the next two verses of their respective 
ballads in a subdued mezza voce, bursting 
forth again forte fortissimo at the third. The 
| ball-players and the contenders for the doll 
repress their shouts for about the same period 
| of time, at the end of which they give out, in 
their liberality, not only the noise due to the 
| present moment, but the arrears accruing from 
| the silent ones. As the rest of the little com- 
munity act apparently upon the same prin- 
| ciple, the tumult is soon rather worse than 
better for the temporary lull. 

The distracted nurse claps her hands to 
her ears with a half-laughing exclamation, 
and again advances to the centre of the 
room, a second time lifts her hands and 
pronounces the prolonged “ Hush—sh—sh 
—sh.” ‘Then, as the clatter for the second 
| time dies down, she adds, with good-humoured 
firmness, “ Any one who makes too much 
noise again, after this, will have all their toys 
taken away till to-morrow.” 

There is something at once comforting 
| and pitiful in this irrepressible childish mirth 


test; another little creature with such rosy | breaking forth in spite of the heavy weights 
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of pain and sickness and monotonous con- 
finement to weary, weary bed. And judg- 
ment is needed to measure the exact limit 
within which it must be kept for the sake of 
those too ill to bear much noise, without too 


sternly and absolutely repressing the youthful | 


elasticity which is one of nature’s own special 
means of cure. 

“ They are supposed to be all ‘lying on | 
the bed of affliction,’” says a young dresser 


merrily, glancing up at me from the baby’s | 


leg which he is adjusting. The tiny patient 
—a wee plump boy of thirteen months old— 
catches the laughing eye, and, being now 
quite used to see the same kindly face bend- 
ing over him day by day, falls straightway 
into an infantile ecstasy of chuckling and 
crowing. ‘Look at the creature!” says the 
young man, much in the tone of good-natured 
wonder in which one might say, “‘ Look at that 
whale !” - 

“Some of the poor little things, though, 
are suffering badly,” I observed. 

“Yes, some are. The one I’m going to 
dress now, for instance.” 

He crossed over the room to a cot where 
lay a little girl of about seven—quiet and 
still erfough, poor little thing. No reparative 
elasticity of childhood here. 

“* How are you to-day, my lassie?” he asks 
as gently as if he were speaking to a little 
sick sister of his own. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come, Mr. Pearce,” 
says the child, opening her eyes with a smile, 
while a little flush creeps up over her wan 
face ; “I wanted you.” 

“That’s all right, then. 
little picture-book for you, Rose, that you 


mayn’t think of the pain while I’m doing | 


your leg.” 
Ah, poor little Rose ! 


careful touch, unwraps the bandages and oint- 
ments, and unlooses the splint. Ill-nourished 
and half-clothed ever since she was born, 
there does not seem to be a single whole- 
some drop of blood in the poor little crea- 
ture’s veins. Nothing heals with her, but 
every little fray, or hurt, or incision degene- 
rates into a frightful sore, wearing the child’s 
life slowly out by sleeplessness and suffering. 
Surely one of the most sorrowful mysteries of 
this life, for which the dimly-guessed reasons 
can only be accepted as sufficient by the 
exercise of the protoundest trust, is the suffer- 
ing of the children. Rose’s leg is soon 
dressed by Mr. Pearce’s skilful fingers. She 
says gratefully that she feels ‘“‘ever so much 
better now it’s done, and Mr. Pearce hurts 


And I’ve got a| 


what a terrible leg | 
it is from which Mr. Pearce, with tenderly | 


her very little doing it ;” and so we leave her 
/ te) >] 


absorbed in her new book and smiling. It is 
worth any one’s while to learn to be a good 
dresser, if only for the sake of the comfort 
one can give, the pain one can avoid giving 
by deft dressing of wounds. 

“ Now I’ve got quite a new case to show 
you,” says Mr. Pearce as we pass along to 
| the further end of the ward. “It’s been in 
| nearly a week. What a long time it is since 
you have been in this ward !” 

“Quite a whole week. You see when the 
take-in is on Candlish’s side of the house I 
get absorbed there. Besides, I’ve been up in 
the operation wards with little Dickson. She 
has been teaching me a number of usefu! 
things.” 

“A very dees little old woman she is, 
only the least bit in the world too dolorous 
for a nurse. But here’s the new case.” 

The new case is about twenty-three inches 
long ; very small and wizen in the arms and 
legs, very pale in the face, very quiet with 
his voice, and perforce very still, poor baby, 
for one of the said little legs has been broken, 
and is now encased in a gum-and-whitening 
bandage, and fixed in right position by two 
heavy sandbags laid one on either side. This 
little person is revolving in his small mind 
the order recently given “not to make too 
much noise,” and the threat thereto appended. 

“‘Ha’penny make too muss noise,” he soli- 
loquizes gravely, “ Ha’penny have all Ha’- 
| penny’s ha’-pennies tak’n ’way.” After which 
| intricate and mysterious sentence he gazes 
lovingly at two specimens of the said coin 
which he holds in his hand, and slipping the 
| other hand backwards under his pillow he 
produces a store of halfpennies and farthings 
| which he has hidden there, much aiter the 
manner of a squirrel with his nuts. 

“ Well, Little Halfpenny, how are you te- 
day ?” 

“ Bet-ta,” says that small personage laconi- 
cally, and with a conscientious attempt at 
extreme accuracy of pronunciation which 
rather overshoots the mark. 

There was a certain quaint oddity about 
this little man which irresistibly provoked a 
smile ; yet even as one looked at him smiling, 
a feeling of tender mournfulness, nearer akin 

to tears, stole over one. 

| He was not a pretty child, and yet it was 
impossible to feel those great grey eyes ot 
his, dark-rimmed and dafk-eyelashed, fixed 
wistfully upon one without being drawn to 
the little thing. Sonie instinct seemed to tell 
|one that those wistful, sensitive grey eyes 
‘easel his mother’s eyes; that the little lad 
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was likely to inherit with the sad legacy of a 
hard lot the yet sadder legacy of a spirit over- 
sensitive to pain and harshness and lack of 


love; that already the gloom of this lot was | 


darkening that baby-life, and that the wee 
heart was even now chilled and frightened by 
a vague feeling of being friendless and for- 
lorn. 
not confusing the remembrance of first im- 
pressions with the certainty of after know- 
ledge. 


He had been brought to the hospital by a | 


man who was a perfect stranger to the child, 
and whose account of the accident was that 


as he was going down a certain small side- | 


street he saw a baker’s cart come “ spinning 
along ;” that suddenly the driver of the cart 
pulled up, jumped out and ran hastily back 
a yard or two; and when he (the narrator) 
came up with him he found the little boy 


lying in the road, “ looking like dead,” and | 


with marks of the dirty cart-wheel on his 
clothes, showing how it had “gone slick 
across him. The man were kind enough,” 
he added, “and he worn’t goin’ not to say an 
Outreegeous pace neither. But he seemed 


skeered like to think as how the babby were | 


dead. Says I, ‘If yer didn’t see ’im, nob- 
body ll blame yer.’ Says he, ‘I’m none so 
sartin o’ that!’ So as he didn’t seem no- 


ways willin’ fur to bring the poor babby, I | 
just took un as careful as I knew how, and | 


here he is. And that’s all I know.” 

And that was all that was ever known for 
certain about the accident. Surmises were 
made from the little thing’s broken excuses 
about “ Bobby not going off the door-step 
again,” and “ Bobby sitting quite still next 
time,” that he had been placed on a door- 
step to wait somebody’s return, and in childish 
ignorance and impatience had forgotten their 
injunction to “sit still.” But whoever the 
somebody was, they had not yet come to 
claim him, and the little boy’s mind was so 
oppressed with fear lest he should be punished 
for the accident, that questioning only con- 
fused and terrified him. 

It was very clear that this unknown some- 
body was none of the gentlest towards the 
child. His first words in hospital were as 
pitiful as one could well hear from the lips of 
such a baby. 

‘“P’ease, p’ease,” he faltered, as his little 
eyes faintly opened after his long deathlike 
swoon, “ p’ease don’t beat Bobby.” 

The whole story of his savage home, of 
his brutal up-bringing was told in that little 
piteous petition. All the kindlier hearts 
around this stray infant were specially soft- 


At least, I think in saying this I am | 


|ened towards him by this very fact of his 
friendlessness. Of all natural proofs that 
God is love, I wonder if any is stronger than 
the deep-rooted feeling of unnaturalness, of 
surprise and bewilderment which oppresses 
both sufferer and spectator when a little child 
seems unloved by its natural guardians ; 
taken together with the converse feeling 
that these tiny ones have a birthright claim 
to tenderest parental affection. 

With the good old night-nurse, a diminu- 
tive little old woman whose heart seemed as 
|large as her body was small, Little Half- 

penny was a prime pet; and regularly every 
morning she spent five minutes or so in try- 
| ing to teach him the Lord’s Prayer, of which, 
however, he had not at present retained a 
single word. It was not easy accurately to 
fix his age ; it was put down on the board at 
| a rough guess as “ 2,” but he was certainly a 
very small specimen of humanity for two 
' years old. And as for his attainments, there 
was just that mixture of precocity and back- 
| wardness about him which is often found in 
a child mostly neglected, and fitfully trained 
for special purposes by a vicious person. 

Some further hint of his up-bringing had 
been given by a habit the little thing had on 
| first coming into hospital, of extending his 
little hand and saying in a mechanical sort of 
way, “ P’ease give Bobby ha’penny, p’ease.” 
Both words and action had the air of being 
a trick learned by rote; and if some amused 
surgeon or visitor gave a halfpenny, the way 
in which Bobby instantly handed it over to 
the nurse confirmed the impression of his 
having been taught to do this little bit of 
begging by some professional tramp for his 
or her own gain. Being told to keep the 
coppers thus given him, the child used them 
as playthings, and thrown out by this per- 
mission in the accustomed routine of the 
trick he soon forgot to hold out his hand and 
say his little parrot-like lesson, But he con- 
tinued it just long enough to earn for himself 
the nickname of “ Little Halfpenny,” and so 
well pleased was he with his new appellation, 
that when asked to tell his name, he now 
always answered in his imperfect speech, 
“ Zittle Ha’penny.” Indeed after a short time 
| no persuasion could prevail.on him to call 
| himself ‘ Bobby.” That name was probably 
| associated in the poor morsel’s mind with the 
| old bad times, with days of cold and hunger, 
| with nights of bitter weeping, with scoldings 
| and beatings. He stuck to it stoutly that he 

was “ Zittle Ha’penny,” and began to cry at 
last in a frightened way when he was pressed 
about it, or when others called him “ Bobby.” 
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Perhaps he entertained some vague fear that 
if he renounced this queer cognomen he 
would also renounce the kindness and com- 
fort which had come with it. 

Once introduced to each other, Little Half- 
penny and I became great friends, and many 
a half-hour, when there was nothing particu- 
lar doing in hospital, did I sit by his side 
and tell him stories suited to his small capa- 
city: “Little Bopeep,” and the story of the 
brave dog who saved people out of the snow, 
“The Babes in the Wood,” and the history 
of “ Little Red Riding Hood,” which last, 
passed by some strange metamorphosis into 
the goblin name of “ Ed oogin,” in the child’s 
broken diction. And other stories too I told 
him—of One who used to take little children | 


! 
| were trying to remember the past, and con- 
| nect it with the present, with a half-wonder- 
ing effort. ‘“Zittle Ha’penny c’y sometimes, 
| vesy bad all day: zittle Ha’penny not cy 
| now,” he said at last. “ Zittle Ha’penny t’y 
| make ozer boys not c’y.” Early in life had 
| Little Halfpenny learned one—perhaps the 
chiefest—of the sweet uses of adversity; a 
| swift and practical outgoing of compassion. 
| We say, “ How sad !” looking on a suffering or 
| an ill-used child ; but angels, more intent on 
| the growing loveliness within, likely say, 
“ How beautiful !” 

We were interrupted by one of the receiv- 
ing-room porters who came up the ward with 
a child in his arms. 

“‘ Something for you to do, nurse,” he said, 


up in his arms, smiling tenderly upon their | delivering over his small charge to her care. 
innocent foolishness ; who was looking at us | “‘ Not much. You're not to put it to bed, 
now, though we could not see Him, and | only to keep it happy and warm for an hour 
loving Little Halfpenny dearly. | till Mr. Daley sees it again.” 

How much the little lad understood of; He was turning off, when his eye fell upon 
what was told him it was difficult to say, but | myself sitting by Little Halfpenny’s bedside. 
he always listened with great attention, and | “ Bad accident, miss, in the receiving-room,” 
“Tell Ha’penny ’tory” was a little phrase | he said civilly, as he touched his cap; “ just 
constantly on his iips. All stories turning | going into Worcester’s.” 





upon people being in distress from cold or | 
hunger, or anger of others, he understood 
with suggestive readiness, and made many 
simple-hearted little comments thereupon. 

“ Ha’penny help zittle boy so cold in| 


snow,” he lisped one day, when I was re- | 
counting for the fiftieth time the old story of | 


Barry the brave St. Bernard’s dog. 


** And how would you help him, dear?” I | 


asked, curious to dive into the little man’s 
mind. 

“ Give zittle boy ha’pennies,” he answered, 
bringing out his squirrel-like store of brown 
coin, “and give zittle Ha’penny’s nighty- 
town ” (nightgown). 


“But then you would be cold yourself, | 


Little Halfpenny.” 

“Zittle Ha’penny cold vesy osten,” said 
the tiny one, in a tone that seemed to imply 
he was cold so often that one time more or 
less would make no great difference to him. 
“ Zittle boy in cold c’y, Ha’penny not zike 
’ittle boy to c’y,” he added, after a minute. 

“No, indeed he doesn’t,” said the nurse, 
who was standing near. “He is our sweet, 
good child for that, is Little Ha’penny. He’d 
give away everything he has, his dinner and 
all, to comfort any of the others who are cry- 
ing, if I would let him. I never saw a child 
so generous and feeling as he is.” 

Little Halfpenny’s large grey eyes opened 
wide, and fixed themselves with a musing 
look seldom seen in a child’s eyes, as if he 


“Thank you, Edwards,” and into Worcester 
ward forthwith I went. 

Here on this fresh spring morning every- 
thing seems putting on its cheeriest aspect. 
Broad patches of sunlight, streaming through 
the large low windows, fall slantwise upon 
the snowy floor; while the light is shaded 
off here and there from some special bed by 
a screen or a drawn window-blind of pleasant 
green hue. Flowering plants stand here and 
there upon some of the broad window: sills, 
enough to give the rooms an air of verdure, 
not too many to be easily removed at any 
time when their presence may be undesir- 
| able. In many of these well-appointed wards 
there are fern-cases, little libraries of nicely- 
| bound books, pictures, or good prints in 
| simple gold frames upon the walls—the gifts 
| or legacies of benefactors who remembered 
| how much cheerfulness has to do with sick 
people’s recovery. These special forms of 

prettiness do not happen to belong to Wor- 
cester ward, but it has other attractions of its 
own—Nurse Worcester’s blackbird, pouring 
out his soft woodland melody in the lobby, 
and the delicate fragrance of spring flowers 
| stealing in through the south windows, from 
| out the hospital garden, to wit. Everybody 
|is busy, everybody is cheerful and bright. 
Some of the convalescents, who have been 
actively engaged in sweeping the ward, or 
other domesticities, are performing a second 
morning toilette with much intentness ; others 
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still linger at the ward table, giving a final | there was much that was 


polish to the tin utensils of divers shapes | 


and uses, which, sparkling now almost like 
silver, will be soon replaced on the mantel- 
pieces. Among others, who have either | 
finished their little tasks, or not had any to 
do that morning, some rough joking is going | 
on—rough, for they are but untaught dock- 
labourers who are joining in it, but not rude. 
They soon know better than to be rude or 
boisterous in Worcester ward ; for with all 
her motherliness and good humour, Nurse 
Worcester knows how to say a stinging thing 
or two when she thinks the occasion requires 
it, and will “report” with unsparing impar- 
tiality if the sharp words fail of their due 
effect. 

Here she comes, sailing up the ward with 
a paper in her hand. “Bed for a broken 
thigh, Oxford,” she calls out to the assistant- 
nurse of that sub-division, in a cheerful voice, 
as if having a broken thigh were the normal 
condition of things, and pleasant rather than 
otherwise. She is not scrupulous always to 
say “a fractured femur,” as I have known 
some book-learned, but not over-competent, 
head-nurses to be. Nurse Worcester could 
set a bone very well, if need were, and her 
under-nurses know that she could, and respect 
her accordingly ; so that she has no need to 
produce an impression of superiority by great 
particularity in the use of terms. Oxford, 
obedient to her call, spreads a pair of snowy, 
well-aired sheets upon a bed of peculiar con- 
struction, specially designed for broken thighs, 
and just as the bed is ready the porters come 
up with the hospital stretcher, on which lies 
the injured man—a thin sinewy man, of 
middle height and middle age, from whose 
cold, well-cut features the expression of pre- 
sent pain hardly effaces the rigid calm which 
is evidently their habitual state. What at- 
tracted one’s attention to the man was his 
extreme indifference and phlegm, which, taken 
in connection with the keen deep light in his 
brown eyes, was unnatural, and at once sug- 
gested the idea of intense self-suppression or 
of morbid recklessness. The stoicism with 
which he bore the pain of removal to bed and 
putting up the limb drew forth a warm 
encomium even from the house-surgeon and | 
the medical students. Where other men | 
would have groaned, this one, at the most, | 
drew a long breath; where others would | 
have writhed, this one only set his teeth hard 
together for a minute. The same cold, self: | 
contained impassiveness ran through all he | 
said and did. Not that he was rude or| 





uncivil to those about him ; on the contrary, | prayer nor thanksgiving. 
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pleasing in his 
manner when the talk ran on matters that 
affected other people ; and at times, when he’ 
was expressing his thanks for what was done 
for him in hospital, a little flash of warmth, 
not unmingled with surprise, came from him. 
But for the most part, in all that concerned 
himself, he shut himself up within himself 
with an obstinate nonchalance almost amount- 
ing to stolidity. Especially was he unap- 
proachable, though quite civil in his be- 
haviour, when visited by the chaplain ; and 
especially was he impassive and indifferent 
at the hours of ward-prayers, and of the little 
Bible-readings and evening expositions which 
were given from time to time in each 
ward. 

In the bed opposite to him lay a Scotch- 
man—the silentest man I ever knew. On 
an average he spoke about six words a 
day, three or four of which were reverent 
“ Amens” after ward-prayers, leaving about 
two for the ordinary courtesies and inter- 
course of social life. Yet withal he was ever 
prompt to do a kind thing. Did a faint, 
helpless comrade need a draught of water, 
Alick MacLean was pretty sure to notice the 
want even before it was expressed in words, 
and with a kindly smile that made amends 
for his curious taciturnity, would deftly and 
tenderly raise the weak head and offer the 
longed-for cup. Was little Oxford, a first- 
rate but rather under-sized nurse—though 
there is a current hospital saying, that nearly 
all the best nurses are little women—was 
little Oxford, struggling to turn a heavy 
mattress, or lift a large helpless patient, Alick 
MacLean was beside her in a moment as 
strong as he was silent, rendering effective 
help, and returning to his bedside without 
once opening his lips. Upon this silent but 
right-minded old Scotchman the new-comer’s 
markedly irreligious demeanour produced a 
strong impression ; so strong that at length, 
towards the third week of Robert Winford’s 
sojourn in hospital, it forced him from his 
taciturnity and stirred him to the point of 
remonstrance. He chose his opportunity 
just after he had been doing one of his fre- 
quent unobtrusive acts of good-nature, in 
beating up and placing afresh the pillows 
about Winford’s bed before he settled off for 
the night. ‘I hope I’ve made ye pretty com- 
fortable, neighbour,” he said, laying a linger- 
ing hand upon the pillows, “ and I do hope 
as yell bide awake this evening for the 
prayers. It grieves my heart, it does, never 
to hear ye say a bit of an Amen, neither to 
Why, sure now, 
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ye're mending so, ye’ll keep awake and join | 
us in the Amens, lad ?” 

It was a long speech this for the silent Alick, | 
and he seemed to watch somewhat anxiously | 
for the effect his effort might produce. 

“ Let be, friend, I don’t pray now,” said | 
Winford, not angrily, but with a settled calm- 
ness that was horrible to hear. “It’s a hard | 
world this, and I can’t but think as how a} 
hard God made it. I’ve nothing to thank | 
Him for, and I’m about as sure as I am of 
anything, that He’d not give me anything if I 
asked Him ever so. Good night, and thank 
you kindly. Those pillows ave nicely put at 
my back.” He nodded friendlily to his ad- 
monisher, and drew the clothes right over his 
head in a way that cut off the possibility of 
further speech with him. And so, day after 
day, and week after week, good words were 
said in Robert Winford’s hearing, and he 
turned his face to the wall and refused to 
listen or join. Meanwhile the fractured femur 
united with a satisfactorily minute amount of 
shortening, and, with the help of crutches, 
the patient could begin to move carefully 
about the ward; there was talk of his soon 
being fit to go out. There was talk also of 
Little Halfpenny in the adjoining ward going 
out, for he could toddle bravely now, and a 
little hurt which his arm had received was 
nearly healed likewise. But where was he to 
go to? No one had applied for the poor 
bairn, no one had brought any tidings of his 
whereabouts in the outer world or of his 
friends. 

‘Things were in this state one visiting after- 
noon in May, when, passing by the open door 
of the children’s ward, my attention was 
arrested by a very unwonted commotion 
within those usually peaceful and orderly 
precincts. A drunken woman was being 
summarily ejected from the ward by two of 
the hospital porters. How she had con- 
trived to get in was wonderful. Possibly she 
had had just sobriety enough left to. behave 
herself with propriety at the gate, or more 
likely she had managed to slip through un- 
noticed in the press of people that throng the 
entrance on a visiting afternoon, and had 
thus eluded the gate-keeper’s vigilance. But 
not less remarkable was the dexterous celerity 
with which she was being bundled out again. 
Robert Winford, having leave to take an 
airing in the garden, was just passing slowly 
along the passage whilst this process was 
going on. 

Take care, Winford, stand aside,” ex- 
claimed Nurse Worcester, who was returning 
from the clerk’s office with some freshly- 





signed papers in her hand; “ you're not so 
strong yet as you think, and you might easy 
get a mischief done to your leg.” 

“Winford!” screamed the tipsy virago, 
catching the name, “Winford, did yer 
say ?” 

“Ay, Bob Winford,” said the man care- 
lessly, stepping aside to the wall in com- 
pliance with Nurse Worcester’s direction, but 
by this movement bringing himself clear of 
an intervening head or two, and obtaining a 
fuller view of the woman’s face. 

“Meg! Why, Meg Kirby! who’d have 
thought tosee youhere? I thought you was 
dead, woman.” 

The woman on her side, when she came 
thus face to face with Winford, recoiled. 
Tipsy as she was, she visibly cowered under 
Winford’s stare, though nothing but surprise 
mingled with a shade of annoyance at having 
to own so discreditable an acquaintance was 
to be found in that stare. She seemed half- 
sobered by this unexpected meeting. 

“Don’t yer say naught about it now, Bob,” 
she said huskily, ‘‘don’t yer now. I can do 
Dick a sight o’ mischief yet, I can, if yer sets 
me on to it. And as for the babby, I’ve 
done un no harm. I’ve kep’ un well, I have. 
And been fine an’ pious with un too—had’n 
christened !—good lady as wisited my dis’ict 
giv’ me a half-shiner fur to do it!” and she 
ended with a tipsy laugh at the remembrance 
of this piece of profitable Christianity. ‘The’ 
porters who had hold of her divining no 
particular meaning in all this, only conceived 
that the woman was adding to her first offence 
of drunkenness the second ofience of annoying 
a hospital patient, and with a little extra 
exertion of their strong arms they swept her 
out of the front door, and were dragging her 
across the courtyard before Winford recovered 
from the shock of surprise which seemed for 
a minute or so to benumb both speech and 
power of action. 

“The baby! the baby!” he cried, rousing 
himself, ‘‘ stop her! stop her !” 

But porters and woman were by this time 
close to the outer gate, and before he could 
repeat the demand to stop her, Dorsetshire, 
who had been listening to some purpose, 
interposed. 

“ She’s just been to see a baby—a child in 
my ward,” said she, her past experience of 
human waifs and strays suggesting to her 
quick imagination the presence of a possible 
rightful owner for Little Halfpenny. “The 
child’s name is Bobby by rights, though we 
call him different. And he’s crying above a 
little at the notion of that creature taking him 
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off as she wanted to. We don’t any of us 
think the boy belongs properly to her.” 

A moment now seemed to suffice Winford 
for putting the tipsy woman’s speech and 
Dorsetshire’s information togetner, and form- 
ing from them a fixed conclusion. He drew 
his breath hard, and set his teeth together 
fora moment, as he had done when his leg 
was being set. 

“The child is mine, I believe, nurse,” he 
said, with a calmness which he evidently 
found it hard to maintain. “Please to let 
me see him. I shall know his mother’s face 
in his, I feel certain.” 

Dorsetshire led him in, and Nurse Worces- 
ter followed. Poor little Halfpenny was 
crouched together upon his bed trembling, 
with his face hidden against the pillow, and 
crying the low cry of a thoroughly cowed, 
terrified child. 

“She is gone, dear,” said the children’s 
nurse soothingly. “She'll not come again, 
she’s quite gone. We won’t let her take our 
dear Little Halfpenny. Look up, laddie, 
and let nursey kiss you, and wipe your 
face.” 

Timidly the scared child raised his head 
and looked up, his face looking even thinner 
and paler, and his greatgrey eyes brighter and 
larger than their wont from his recent fit of 
terror. 

“Oh, Jenny! Jenny! I knew it,” cried 
Winford. Then setting his teeth again, he 
held himself quiet with that habitual iron 
self-mastery of his, while he gazed longingly 
and intently upon the little boy. When he 
had gazed at him thus a good while he began 
gently and quietly to talk to the child, keep- 
ing that iron restraint upon himself the while 
with scrupulous care, as if fearful of startling 
the little lad by too great a display of feeling. 
He asked him simple questions about his 
leg and his halfpence, his little companions 
in the ward, and his kind nurse, with that 
tender tact which seems to come by instinct 
to people who are fond of little children, 
until Little Halfpenny began to look com- 
forted again. 

“T’m afraid he won’t like me,” he said 
aside to the nurse in an explanatory tone ; 
“but you see I want to do my best, that it 
mayn’t be my fault if he takes against me.” 
A strange tinge of bitterness mingled with 
his forced calmness as he spoke. He seemed 
deriding himself secretly for the vanity of his 
dawning hopes. But Little Halfpenny had 
so revived in the kindly atmosphere of Dor- 
setshire ward that he took to his newly-found 
father at once, with a ready confidence and 





liking that were apparent enough to all of us 
bystanders. 

* And will you call me father, Little Half- 
penny?” said Winford at length, smilingly 
adopting the child’s hospital nickname. “ Can 
you say father, my boy?” 

“’Ks, ’es, Ha’penny can say,” answered 
the tiny one brightly, ** Fader, fader.” Then 
moved by some sweet childish impulse he 
coaxed the rough brown hand that was play- 
ing softly with his fair curls, close up to his 
little cheek, and added, “Nice fader— 
Ha’penny love de-ah fader.” 

The man bent his head low down over 
the cot to hide the sudden storm of emotion 
that swept over his face; he struggled to 
regain his mastery over himself, his habitual, 
cold, quiet demeanour; but it was irreco- 
verably gone,—broken up like the ice upon 
a running stream with the first glowing day 
of spring sunshine. ‘Then all that sternly 
repressed, down-trodden sense of lifelong 
wretchedness broke forth at last, even in the 
very moment when the pressure of the 
wretchedness was removed, in one low pas- 
sionate ery, “Oh God—my Father—I see 
now. I have been blinded with floods of 
misery ever since I can remember. Forgive 
me all that in my blindness I have felt and 
said wrong against Thee.” He was suddenly 
checked in his speech by a paroxysm, as it 
appeared, of bodily pain. All at once his 
face grew pale and haggard, and it seemed 
as if he would have fallen if he had not laid 
hold of Nurse Worcester’s arm. She sup- 
ported him carefully and watched him with 
some degree of grave apprehension in her 
looks, for indeed his aspect during some 
seconds was almost that of a person about 
to die. But in a little while he recovered 
himself. 

“It’s ’“most too much for me, nurse,” he 
said, smiling in rather a faint and shaken 
way. 

“You'd best come and lie down a bit, 
child,” said Nurse Worcester in her most 
motherly tone. ‘“ Bobby won’t run away, 
and I'll get leave for you to come in again 
and see him out of regular hours. You 
come and be quiet a bit now.” 

He let her lead him away quite submis- 
sively. A singularly subdued, humble, almost 
broken air had come over him. 

The story was soon known to every one in 
Worcester ward, but though abundance of 
quiet sympathy was shown to Robert Win- 
ford, a certain kindly tact which I have 
noticed to be very generally developed among 
hospital inmates, kept back both nurses and 
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patients from any questions or demonstra- 
tions which might seem too intrusively in- 
quisitive ; and, softened as Winford was by 


this event, the habitual reticence of a life- | 


time was not all at once to be overcome. 


Guessing probably that those who showed so | 
| this roughing it—brought him up to the time 


kindly an interest in him and his boy would 
like to know more of their joint histories, he 
made an effort to be communicative, but it 


was Only an outline that we gathered of his 
past life. An early home unsoftened by any 
mother’s presence; a harsh and drunken 
father who turned him out into the world to 
rough it as he might at the age of eight; a 
peculiarly friendless and desolate time of 


when he first knew Little Halfpenny’s mother, 
an orphan girl in service at Liverpool. Bitter 
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poverty and sharp turns of ill success kept | with the one great passion of his life, so that 
them apart for a weary stretch of years ; for | he not only acquiesced in all Jenny’s wishes, 
Jenny Baker, though now an orphan and | but imbibed her ways of thinking on very 
thrown among strangers, had had a good up- | many subjects—this among the rest. When 
bringing, and clung with a tender firmness | at length he married her ft was with a heavy 
almost amounting to a second religion to the | heart, for he saw, keener-eyed as to her state 
maxims of her mother, who had taught her | than was Jenny herself, that privation and 
that improvident marriages were absolutely | hard work and rough treatment had done 
wrong. And Robert Winford was struck | their work on her beyond his, or any human, 
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power of retrieving. And Jane, gentle, 
drooping Jane, was sad too. ‘The nervous 
apprehensions, the fretful gloom of incipient 
illness was upon her, though she knew it not. 
They had had to wait so long for their hap- 
piness, that when at last it came they were 
too toilworn and weary to enjoy it ; the less 
so that poverty and sickness still dogged 
their footsteps. A little ray of hope stole in 
with the advancing months—the special hope 
of newly-married couples ; and hard bestead 
though they were, they both felt that this was 
a fresh chance of joy for them. Who could 
say what good fortune the babe might not 
bring? What fresh stimulus to Jane’s droop- 
ing strength, to the father’s eager labour ? 
Just before the wife’s time of lying-by, a new 
“trouble” came upon them. Winford spoke 
of it in vague terms as “that trouble of my 
brother Dick’s,” and every one forbore from 
asking questions about it, seeing that it was 
evidently connected with some disgrace, and 


was a sore subject to Winford. He was | 


obliged to come up to London about this 
business, and was kept there for a week or 
so. When he came back he found his wife 
dead, and his newly-born babe gone.. The 
nurse, a deaf, well-meaning old neighbour, who 
had promised to see to Jenny in her illness, 
could tell nothing but that the day Jane died 
(she having been taken ill before her time) 
she “laid the babe asleep in his bit cradle by 
the fire, and went into the back room to lay 
out the body ; and when she came back to 
take the child up and give it its sup o’ new 
milk, it was gone.” And ever since then 


Winford had hunted for it up and down, first | 
in Liverpool, then in London; while pro- | 


bably meanwhile the woman had been on the 
tramp with the child all about the country, 
not staying long in any place. 

“T know the woman. A bad woman—a 
bad woman,” he said with some warmth. 
“« Ah, how the sins of one’s youth come, back 
upon one! She always would have it she’d 
a claim upon me. But she’d none—she’d 
none. She was my elder by many years ; 
she was cruel and designing, and she misled 
me when I was but a boy. Now she thought 
to pay off all old grudges at one stroke. Vex 
me and make money by my pretty babe— 
Jenny’s babe. She stole the child to beg 
with! He’s pretty eyes—Jenny’s eyes, that 
seemed to ask for things without any need 
of words. She knew she’d get money by 
his eyes. And then he’s a light weight to 
carry ; and she took care to keep him so, I'll 
warrant.” 

The day came soon after this when these 





| two patients were to go out of hospital. 
| Winford had a nice little home to take his 
' boy to now, for work had prospered with him 
of late, “since he had none to share it with,” 
| he added, with a lingering touch of his old 
| bitterness. The only thing that troubled him 
| was the doubt whether he could do rightly 
| by the boy. “I’ve let myself go wrong,” he 
| said, when on the last evening of his stay in 
hospital he was talking alone to Alick Mac- 
| Lean and Nurse Worcester. “ I’ve let myself 
go wrong, and specially since I lost Jenny. 
I’ve grown hard and not as I used to be in 
my religion. God knows I’m sorry now, and 
see the wickedness of it. But I’m feared, 
I’m sorely feared whether I can ever come 
soft and religious-like enough again to do 
rightly by the child. I can only pray, ‘God 
help me,’ and that I do pray with all my 
heart now, Alick. I’ve got heart to pray 
‘again now. For I’m very, very happy now, 
at last. ’Most too happy at times, it seems. 
I can hardly get used to it; it comes so 
strange-like to me.” 

Many were the kisses which were showered 
‘upon Little Halfpenny on the day of his de- 
| parture. He was a general favourite by this 
time in Dorsetshire ward. 

“And he’s learnt some’at good here, at all 
| events,” said the little old night-nurse, with 
excusable self-satisfaction. ‘You must say 
| what I taught you every morning, sweet. 
| Can you say it now all alone? Let me hear 
| you for the last time, there’s nursey’s good 

boy. You know which I mean, don’t yer?” 

** Es,” said the little man, with well-pleased 
confidence; ‘“ Ha’penny knows, Ha’penny 
can say, ‘Our Fader ’ich art ’n heaven !— 
going to take zittle Ha’penny home ’day,” he 
added, evidently connecting in some way the 
seen and known father with the short formu- 
lary which the good night-nurse had suc- 
| ceeded in teaching him. 

“Come, nighty, you'll not be home to- 
| day. How you do stop about that child!” 
| said Dorsetshire. 

“ Well, well, I guess you're as sorry to part 
with him as I am,” said the old woman, good 
humouredly. 

“‘ And indeed it seemed so when the after- 
noon came. But all things must have an 
end, and at last, about four o’clock, Little 
Halfpenny’s farewells were concluded, and 
he and his father were fairly launched on their 
way home. 

What can I say in ending? Father and 
child were both happy now, and happiness, 
like sunshine, is a thing rather to be enjoyed 
than described. Robert Winford had feared 
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to be “‘most too happy,” but none can be | 


too happy when it is joy of the great Joy- 
giver’s sending. Partly by reason of his new 
gladness, and partly by reason of his new 
duties, Robert Winford came to be quite 
another man than that he had been. Little 
by little he guessed at God’s fatherly good- 
ness from the faint reflected beams of the 
same in his own heart towards his boy. And | 
besides this, he did not like to teach a child | 
his own cynical distrust of his fellow-creatures ; | 
he dared not teach him to distrust and forget | 
God. And the teacher’s soul was warmed | 
and healed in the very effort of teaching. | 





And so a child saved Robert Winford from 
his evil state of mind, as that best gift of 
heaven has saved so many men and women 
before and since. And the little Robert 
strengthened as he grew, and bade fair to be 
both a good and clever lad; in due time to 
learn his father’s craft of watchmaking, and 
to be his comfort and support through a 
cheerful old age which should make amends 
for the dark beginning of his life. Good is it 
to have a sunny morning, but good also— 
perhaps better —when at eventime it is 
light. 

F. G. WILSON, 





AUGUST ON THE MOUNTAINS. 


‘T? 


Over the shadowless hill 
Over the barren heath. 


Send a sweet breeze from Thy sea, O Lord, 
From Thy deep, deep sea of love ; 


Though it lift not the vei 


Let the brow grow cool and the footstep light, 
As it comes with holy and soothing might, 
Like the wing of a snowy dove. 


ERE is saltry gloom on the mountain brow, 
And a sultry glow beneath ; 

Oh, for a breeze from the western sea, 

Soft and reviving, sweet and free, 


There are clouds and darkness around God’s ways, 
And the noon of life grows hot ; 

And though His faithfulness standeth fast 

As the mighty mountains, a shroud is cast 

Over the glory, solemn and vast, 
Veiling, but changing it not. 


and lea, 


1 from the cloudy height, 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 





OUR CH 
By THE AUTHOR oF 
II. 
“ *T*RAIN up a child in the way he should 


go.” 

I would that this injunction were engraven 
on the heart of every one of you who may be 
a mother! Has it ever occurred to you 
to remember what a charge of responsibility 
is laid upon you by God when He gives you 
achild? The child is yours; yours to tend, 
to mould, to educate; and, rely upon it, he 





will be ‘very much what you make him. 


ILDREN. 


«‘ Bessy WELLS,” ETC. 


According to the seed we implant in his little 
pliable heart, so will the fruit be. The laws 
of nature teach us this. Sow good grain in 
the earth, and good grain will spring from it; 
flowers will come up flowers if we plant them, 
yielding in return their beauty and their per- 
fume. But—if we plant noxious and poison- 
ous plants, they can but come up such: if 
we plant zothing, but let the ground run to 
waste, there will be a desert of bare earth, or 
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a crop of ugly weeds. Jesus Christ himself 
asks us whether we can grow grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles. 

In every other respect, a child is specially 
trained. He is taught to ride, to dance, to read, 
to write. He would never learn to read and 
write of himself. A child can thump upon 
the keys of a piano with his fingers, but he 
cannot play on it and bring out its harmony 
unless he learns how to play. 
the process of his education—how that goes 
on, step by step, from teacher to teacher. 
How much patient instruction, and through 
how many years and degrees is that instruc- 
tion necessary, before he is deemed fit to go 
out and take his part in life! Try and think 
of any calling—any business, trade, profes- 
sion—which does not require special training- 
up to, and much practice, before it can be 
exercised. I know of none. A _ prentice- 
artisan takes seven years to learn his craft ; 
a doctor must go through his books and his 
lectures and his hospitals, stage by stage ; a 
statesman must begin at the foot of the poli- 
tical ladder to acquire the experience neces- 
sary to work his way to the top. Nothing 
can be acquired without going through some 
special training for it; without work, prac- 
tice, labour. Say to a young man who has 
never learnt Greek, ‘“‘ Read me that chapter 
from the Greek Testament.” He cannot do 
it. But another, standing by, a good Greek 
scholar, will read it off-hand. Put a landsman 
to navigate a ship to the opposite side of the 
world: where would he and the ship soon be? 
But a practised sailor will take her out and 
home in safety. 

Even so. There is only one thing that we 
do not train our children for—and that is, 
heaven. Most carefully and anxiously do 
we educate them for this world, and it is 
quite right that we should ; but not at all for 
the next. We cultivate, as it is our bounden 
duty to do, the intellect and the physical 
powers, and the mental capacities ; but we let 
alone the soul. That is left (save perhaps 
for some little elementary instruction) to run 
along of itself, to take its own chance. And 
yet—heaven is to be our final home, and to 
learn how to get to it the one thing needful. 
You know Who said it. 

Not for a moment, as you perceive, would 
I imply that that other education is not 
essential. It is essential, and in the highest 
degree. We are placed in the world to work; 
our talents were bestowed upon us to culti- 
vate and use to the uttermost. The mischief 
lies in our forgetting that another world has 
to be also prepared for. And it is so easy 


Look at | 





to forget, seemingly as almost without sin, 
amid the noise and strife and social obliga- 
tions of life. But that other world, remember, 
will be our eternal home; this one is but the 
short journey to it. 

How can your son, whether as child, or 
youth, or man, learn the way to heaven 
unless he be taught? If he is not shown in 
childhood that it is a desirable place, he may 
never acquire any anxious wish to go thither, 
may never of himself discover the road to it. 
Cultivation is necessary in all things. Look at 
the watchful care, late and early, bestowed bya 
gardener on some flower that his skill has made 
rare. It might have been, untended, a very 
common-place flower ; a hedge blossom grow- 
ing by the road side; but the constant, un- 
tiring culture has made it beautiful. Compare 
the little insignificant strawberry, trailing in 
woods, with the magnificent specimens sold 
at half-a-guinea a plate. In what lies the 
difference ?—in care, in training, in cultiva- 
tion. And ought the soul of a child to be 
the one only thing in this world that is zo 
cultivated—watchfully, anxiously, untiringly ? 
Oh, my friends, what shall it profit him if he 
gain the whole world and lose his soul ? 

Sit down and reflect a little. All our energies 
are directed to fit the child for this world, 
that he may hold a fair place in it. <A short 
world. At the best, but threescore years 


| and ten. As a grain of sand to the sea-shore, 


a drop of water to the wide ocean, a moment 
to the ages past, is man’s duration here com- 
pared with eternity. It is this truth that 
should arouse you. Eternity! we cannot 
realise it; the mind loses itself in the attempt. 
In happiness or in misery for ever, and for 
ever, and for ever! And such happiness! 
such misery! Neither one nor the other can 
be formed any adequate idea of here. If the 
life hereafter were but to endure the length 
of this life, why then the solemn considera- 
tions attaching to it, though all too vast, 
would not be what they are; but it is, you 
know, to be never-ending. Oh, reader, dear 
reader, do not let this little appeal fall on 
you in vain! 

As soon as your child can comprehend, 
begin. Have a place apart. A little quiet 
room that, maybe, is not used for much else: 
failing such a room, use your own chamber. 
At the same hour, as nearly as can be, take 
the child daily; say after breakfast in the 
morning ; and (as often as you can) after tea 
at night. Put him upon your knee; and in a 
low, loving, gentle voice, tell him of God, of 
his Saviour, of heavenly things. Show him, 
in simple language adapted to him, what he 
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must do to please God, to gain heaven. 
Impress upon him, I say, the great facts that 
God is ever near him, watching him; that 
Jesus waits to welcome him; that angels are 
about his path and about his bed, shielding 
him from harm. Show him that this world is 
not our home, but only a state of probation | 
to fit us for the real home to come. Teach | 
him not to fear death, only to try and be ever | 
ready for it. Practically inculcate on him 

his duties to his fellow-creatures that elbow 

him in the world: kindness, forbearance, 

gentleness, love, preferring their convenience 

to his own; humanity to dumb animals ; 

fearless truth, honour, uprightness, patience, 

unselfishness. Read to him pretty Bible | 
stories ; let them pave the way for the Bible 
itself, and for other books telling of God. 

The sitting need not be long—ten minutes, 
or so—but let it be persevered in from day to 
day, week to week, month to month, year to 
year. You can have no idea how intensely 
the teachable and impressionable little child 
will learn to love these short moments and to 
look for them ; you can have still less idea of 
the blessing they may prove to him in his 
future life, the safeguard they may be. As 
your other children come on, take them also 
to join him: their eager faces, upturned to 
yours, will form a picture as they sit around 
your knee. There is no other teaching can 
supplant this: you may read the Bible amidst 
your household, you may hold family prayer; 
but that cannot make up for the neglect of 
this. Zzs is what will lay the good founda- | 
tion for the time to come. 

It will be some trouble to you, costing a 
little time and a good deal of patient per- 
severance ; but you will be working on for a 
rich reward. Watch the children when they 
are with you at other times ; subject them to 
discipline ; stop the quarrelsome word, the 
rising temper, but always stop it gently, and 
reason with the child for a minute, showing 
him how wrong and foolish it is. A child’s 
temper may be brought under discipline as 
well as its mind. Never let them hear a truly 
unkind word from you, or tones raised in 
passion. Let the nurse have the trouble of 
the children; not you: the washing and 
dressing, the romping, the noise, the tiresome 
little fractiousness. ‘The best of children will 
be naughty, and their noise grates on the 
nerves, inducing irritability and temper in 
ourselves ; but let the noise and the romping 
and the fractiousness take place in the nursery | 
away from you. Direct yourself principally | 
to their training ; the training I am trying to 
tell you of. 








When a child is born to those of rank, how 
proud does the mother in anticipation feel if 
he be destined (in all human expectation) to 
fulfil some high and mighty place in the land ; 
say a post about the court or person of his 
sovereign! How much rather should she 
wish it to be about Him who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords! But this wish, I fear, is 
hardly ever glanced at: and yet that child in 
his eternal life, if he be to enter upon it, must 
occupy some post greater or lesser around the 
heavenly Throne. 

Pray do not mistake me. Do not fancy I 
would wish a child to be brought up to be a 
hermit or a monk, ora strait-laced man. The 
children may be reared as other children are: 
to dance, and dress, and hold their little 
social meetings, and read their fairy tales, and 
altogether be made fit for any part or rank 
they may have to fill. I am not suggesting 
to you to keep your children from the world ; 
only to endeavour to arm them so that they 
may not entirely succumb to its evil. Into 
the world they must go, and enter on its 
multifarious occupations, and you must do 
your best to fit them for their business in it. 
The more comprehensively a child is educated, 
the better will he be enabled to fulfil these 
obligations. But, in addition to that educa- 
tion for the world, there must be something 
else educated—the soul. There is no way of 
effecting this, that I know of, save by the 
mother’s earnest, constant teaching. Once 
make this good impression on a child in his 
earliest years, when the spirit is in its freshest 
dawn, and the virgin soil of the mind is free 
for what may be planted therein, and it will 
never be effaced, never lost. 

A perfect faith, too deeply seated even to 
be shaken ; a profound feeling of religion in 
the soul; a sense of his own individual re- 
sponsibility whether he shall choose the good 
or the ill; a lively sense of the life that is 
awaiting him after this life, and that he must, 
if he is to attain to its perfect bliss, work on 
for—all this wiil be possessed by a young man 
if he have been brought up in the right way. 
As the charge runs in the Book of Deuter- 
onomy, so will the early charge he has been 
imbued with be to him: ‘See, I have set 
before thee this day life and good, and death 
and evil: therefore choose life, that thou and 
thy seed may live.” 

It is the best, the only safeguard a young 
man can start with in life, and will bring him 
scatheless through many atemptation. “God 
sees me; my mother taught me and prays for 
me ; for very shame, in very gratitude, I can- 
not do this.” And so, the armour will keep 
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him safe. I do not say that all will be so 
kept. Nay, a very many will fall into snares 
in spite of it ; for the world teems with fasci- 
nations, with engrossing pursuits, good or 
evil, and youth is hot and heedless. But, 
rely upon it, though that early teaching may 
lie dormant, it is not eradicated: from the 
depths of his memory will arise, ever and 
anon, the stings of conscience to prick him 
in the midst of his sin, warning him to return 
to the better path, and perhaps in time /re- 
vailing. And so, though he may wander 
astray for a time, never fear but he will come 
back again and carry his sins and his repent- 
ance on High, and be received into the 
Redeemer’s fold. When the prodigal son 
grew sick of his riotous living in a foreign 
country, and would fain return to his father 
with tears and remorse, that father had com- 
passion on him, and ran to meet him when 
he was yet a great way off, and fell on his 
neck and kissed him, and called to his ser- 
vants to bring forth the best robe to put upon 
him, and a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet, and to kill the fatted calf that they might 
eat and be merry: “For this my son was 
dead, and is alive again ; he was lost, and is 
found.” 

Unhappy instances may occur where this 
early training and teaching avails not, where 
€ven during its process the child throws it off 
again, and repays you with hardness and 
incipient scorn: his nature is so evil and 
vicious that no good seems to be able to 
penetrate it. Happily these cases are ex- 
tremely rare ; but a unit inthe many. Shouid 
such a one be yours, bringing you no return for 
your perseverance and prayer, you will at 
least have the consolation of knowing that 
your conscience is free—that not on you lies 
the blame if his soul be lost—that you have 
done your duty by him, and are guiltless of 
his blood in the sight of God. And you can- 
not imagine, unless you experience it, the 
peace that this knowledge would give you. 

Sometimes the bitter trouble arising from 
an ill-doing child comes home to us during 
our lifetime. Two instances of this, chancing 
in nearly the opposite ends of society, have 
recently occurred. Lady R. had a son 
whom she idolised—a fine young fellow in 
the pride and flower of his early manhood, 
but graceless. While plunged up to the ears 
in a vortex of folly and sin, he met with a 
sudden death. His mother’s anguish is heart- 
rending ; her despair pitiable. ‘“ Oh! where 
is he now?” she cries, wringing her hands in 
her bitter self-reproach. “ Lost! Lost! It is 
my fault, Lord! Let the sin lie upon me. 





I might have trained him better, and I did 
not.” 

Going past a street corner the other day, I 
missed the apple-woman from it. Another 
sat in her place. ‘ Where is she?” I asked. 
“* Oh, ma’am, she’s dead.” “Dead! What 
from?” ‘A sort o’ bronchitis.” “ But she 
could not have been ill long?” “No time 
at all, ma’am, so to say. But she has lately 
had a deal of in’ard trouble: her daughter 
went wrong, and was lost.” 

Is it too much to assume that this poor 
woman’s “inward trouble” consisted largely 
of self-reproach ?>—that she blamed herself for 
not having tried to give her daughter that 
armour which would have kept her from the 
snares of the world, and that the remorse 
told upon and helped to kill her? These 
two incidents are not fables invented for the 
sake of illustration; they have just taken 
place. 

Oh, mothers! Ladies of high degree, 
women of humble station, for your own 
peace’ sake, train your child! There must 
arise an hour when the recollection of this 
most vital duty will come home to you, bring- 
ing to your heart comfort or despair, accord- 
ing to the manner in which you shall have 
sought to fulfil it. “A child left to himself 
bringeth his mother to shame,” says that great 
and wise king to whom God gave more than 
earthly wisdom. Look out into the world ; 
mark and note, and you will see that it is 
only too true. Your untrained, untaught son— 
trained only for himself and the world, that 
is, not for God—may not bring you to out- 
ward shame in the sight of men, but he will 
bring you to shame and remorse of heart. 

Say not to yourself (as it may be that some 
of you, my readers, will say), “Surely the 
necessity for this arduous and continuous 
training cannot lie on me; my children have 
good parts—they are sensible, moral, thought- 
ful, tractable, not likely to go astray when 
they shall come to years of discretion.” Be- 
lieve me, there is at least as much necessity 
to train a good child as a bad one. The 
child of good parts may turn out to be a good 
man; moral, intellectual, upright ; and yet, 
with all that, he may not live for God. ‘The 
great sinner, who has crimson sins to repent of, 
may find Him first. For when he awakens to 
his state and sees himself as he is, he can 
only fall at Heaven’s feet in shame, and gasp 
out his desparing cry for mercy. But the 
man who has been good all his life, as we 
count goodness, may not see his need of the 
same mercy until it is too late, or on the 
verge of being too late. When the portals 
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of the grave are opening for him, then he 

probably does see it, and wakes up to an 

extremity of despair that the other knows not | 
of. “Lord, I have lived without Thee, I | 
have sinned in the midst of light: can it be | 
that Thou wilt receive me at this the closing 
hour?” And he wishes—oh, with what bitter | 
yearning !—just as that other one wishes, that | 
he could live his life over again, so that he | 
might serve God as well as man. | 

“Train up a child in the way he should | 
go: and when he is old, he will not depart | 
from it.” 

Nothing can be fraught with more earnest | 
truth than this injunction. You may deem | 
that I repeat it too frequently. I do not 
think so. When he is old, take you notice. | 
I believe it is pregnant with a meaning not | 
usually attached to it. ‘The impression 
gathered from this generally is, that the child | 
so trained will never depart from the right | 
way. This iswrong: at least, it is not borne out 
usually in life—as a vast experience proves. 
I read it differently. Although he may wan- 
der, or fall astray from it in his midday life, 
he will not fail to return to it when he is old. | 
To me it seems that this may be the true and | 
wider acceptation. 

Precepts imparted in childhood, trained | 
with the child, become part and parcel of his | 
nature. You cannot root them out. They | 
are his for life. They grow with his growth, | 
and strengthen with his strength. Though | 
he may—I here again say it—yield for a | 
while to the sins society recks of, in the | 
hot blood of his spring-time, when life’s | 
morning is fair and young, and evil wears its 
most specious aspect to delude the inexpe- 
rienced and unwary, he will return when he 
is old. Believe me, for I tell you truth. Take 
your child’s heart to heaven in his early years, 
and to heaven he will turn in his later ones. 
Do you think that God will let him be lost ? 
No. Hehas heard the prayers of that child, 
and seen that his heart was set aright. He 
has heard your prayers for him: and though 
the snares of the world may have drawn him 
astray for a time, God will assuredly bring his 
heart home again ere the last final scene shall 
come. 

That is a beautiful saying; one I like to 
believe in ; though I do not remember just 
now who first recorded it—That the child of | 
a praying mother will never be lost. Most of | 
us, I suppose, pray for our children : but the | 
prayers must be of the most solemn, supplica- | 
ting earnestness, and persevered in to the end. | 





Yes. Those early lessons will come back 
again in the time of need, for they were im- 
planted within him in characters of adamant. 
What a child learns in infancy he learns for 
life. 

When man is old, and his faculties begin to 
fail, it is not the present daily occurrences he 
remembers and dwells upon. Perhaps he will 
hardly recal what has happened the day 
before. But question him on the memories 
of his childhood, and you will find his recol- 
lections vivid and bright as ever. ‘They can- 
not leave him; he holds to them with cling- 
ing fondness ; believes in them, cherishes 
them, takes them down with him to the 


| grave. No power in earth—I had almost 


written in heaven—can disenchant us in re- 
gard to our childhood’s home. We believe 


| in the grand hills around; in the green green 


fields; in the bright flowers growing amid 
the tall grass; in the shrubs and trees; in 
the old rooms, be they ever so homely. We 
learnt to believe in them with our earliest 
years, as being the dearest and best objects 
the world contained, and they became part 
and parcel of ourselves, not to be effaced in 
after-life. Dormant they may lie for the most 


| part, but they are there within us. And thus 


it is with our childhood’s lessons, the pre- 
cepts we learnt at our mother’s knee. What 
she impresses upon the teachable young heart 
is impressed for ever. 

It lies with you, and with you only, to 
train your child—to train him for good or for 
ill. Had the young men of the present 
generation been taught to know God in their 
early years; had faith, and hope, and trust 
been then implanted within them ; we should 
hear less of the sin of infidelity that is stalk- 
ing abroad. In their superciliousness, in 
what they are pleased to call their advanced 
knowledge, their positivism, their rationalism 
—I know not how many other isms, but they 
all tend to one point, atheism—these young 
men ridicule the very name of religion. The 
Bible is questioned, carped at, called a string 
of fables. Speak to them a word of solemn 
warning, and they shrug their shoulders in 
return, uncertain which to despise most, that 
kindly-meant word, or him who gives it. 
What will the end be? Do they ever ask 
themselves what? Will they remember in 
time that there is a God to judge them—a 
Redeemer to save them? or will they go 
down to the grave as they have lived: self- 
sufficient ; unbelievers ? 

ELLEN WOOD. 
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FELLOW WORKERS. 


The Narrative of the Conversion of Three of the “House to House Visitors,” London, 1875. 


A’ the weekly prayer-meeting held in one 
of the suburbs of London, I had been 
directing the attention of the assembled 
people to some truths set forth in the third 
chapter of the book of Jonah. Among other 
things, I had pointed out that the men of 
Nineveh, to whom God by Jonah sent no 
invitation, no promise, but only an announce- 
ment of doom, yet believed God and repented 
and cried for mercy. ‘‘ Who can tell whether 
God will be gracious, and turn away from his 
fierce anger, that we perish not?” That was | 
all the length the Ninevites felt they had any 
right to go. All they could say was, ‘ God 
has spared us long, and is not destroying 
us without intimation. He may possibly 

have mercy yet.” And they cried to God 

and turned from their evil ways; whereas 

men among ourselves, invited again and 

again, urged by considerations of the divine 

mercy and love, and plied with exceeding | 
great and precious promises, refuse to hear 
and heed the warning yet loving—loving and 
therefore warning—voice of Almighty God, 
and dare to set Him at defiance. 

At the close of the service I was left alone 
with three men who remained to tell how 
God was guiding and cheering them in the 
“house to house visitation.” When they 
had spoken of conversions in which God had 
honoured them as instruments, I inquired 
how they had themselves been brought to 
Jesus. 

Mr. S. said :— 

“In answer to your inquiry as to my con- | 
version, I must let you know the life I lived | 
previous to the great change. 

“YT was a swearer, a Sabbath-breaker, and 
a drunkard ; in fact, I was a real sinner, a | 
right-down blackguard. My meeting-house | 
was a right-down low Tom and Jerry or| 
small beer-house, bearing the sign of the | 
Arms, in the parish of , in the| 
county of Surrey. The Lord had seemed to | 
remove all restraint from me, and most | 
actively I served the devil, and honestly, for | 
I was no hypocrite. For several years I did 
not enter a place of worship. All my time 
was spent in the devil’s service, and for years 
I served my master truly. 

“IT don’t recollect any particular passage | 
of Scripture as leading to my conviction. It | 
was in this way that I was brought to Christ. | 
A Christian man met me in the street one | 
day, and asked me if I would come on 








| I felt as I never did before. 


Tuesday evening to the Bible-class, and 
somehow or other I could not say no. It 
was to be held in the mission hall right 
opposite to my meeting-house, the beer-shop. 
I went; but I was so glad when it was over, 


for my eyes were opened so far that I saw I | 


was not fit for the Bible-class. I saw what a 
miserable condition I was in, and then I 
began to cry inwardly, ‘What must I do to 


be saved ?’? This was Tuesday night, and till | 


Sunday I was like a man ina swoon. I was 
led to go to the mission hall again. Dear 
Mr. S. from Scotland—I shall never forget him 
—met me at the door of the hall, and laying 
hold of the collar of my coat, asked me if I 
had got Jesus. Oh, how piercing I felt that 
question! But I stifled it with these words, 
‘Well, sir, you know I want the feeling to 
make me a Christian.’ He said to me, ‘Can 
you feel that Bible?’ ‘No, sir,” Isaid. He 
then placed itin my hand. ‘ Ah,’ said I, ‘I 
can feel it now.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘accept 
Jesus first, and you are sure to feel it. Jesus 
is very near you. Good night !’ 

“That did not just at once satisfy me, put 
before I had gone fifty yards from the hall 
I cannot ex- 
press how I felt. But I ran home and fell 
on my knees, and cried to God to be merci- 
ful unto mea sinner. I found peace there 
and then on the spot, and it would have 
been no use any one telling me that I had 
not got Jesus, because I knew I had Him. 
I knew I was saved. ‘That was the second 
Sunday of November, 1872. 

“T had a praying father, but he died 
before I was saved. My wife is also a Chris- 
tian.” 

Here is what Mr. B. said :— 

“ Before my conversion this is the sort of 
man I was. I was a Pharisee—doing instead 
of believing. I spent my time in trying to 
work for salvation. I tried hard to do the 
work myself, but whatever I did I could get 
no rest. I was so afraid of death, but death 
has no sting to those who rest on Jesus. I 
was anxious for years, and had one night a 
frightsome dream. I dreamed that the day 
of judgment was come. I saw the flames 
ascend out of hell. I was standing on the 
very brink, but some one seemed to pull me 
back. Another night I had a dream that the 
devil was coming to fetch me. It took two 
or three to hold me. I was in an awful 
state. This was years before I was saved, 
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and I was ill for days after I dreamed. I 
was connected with the Church of England, 
and thought I could save myself by working. 
Mr. S. did not often attend anywhere, so I 
suppose I was a worse sinner than he, for I 
had a righteousness of my own, the righteous- 
ness that is as filthy rags; now I have| 
Christ’s. Bless his name! He took me out | 
of the pit and set my feet on the rock. | 
May the Lord use me for his glory. 

“It is now about nine years since I was 
converted. Before that I could get no rest. | 
I used to go to different places in search of 
peace, and was led to a gospel meeting where | 
Mr. Blackwood preached, and there the Lord 
met me, bless his name! And all I want 
now is to be used in the Lord’s work for the | 
salvation of souls. Brother, do pray that | 
the Lord may use us. 

>“ Before I knew Christ I had a form of | 
religion. I was a tract distributor.- I went | 
to the Lord’s table. But I could get no| 
peace anywhere. 

“In my case God used Mr. Blackwood as 
the ram’s horn. It was one evening that he | 
spoke to me that the light broke into my 
soul, It was that evening, but I cannot tell | 
the day or the month now. But this I know, | 
whereas I was blind, now I see, and it was | 
Christ that opened my eyes. It was after the 
meeting that Mr. Blackwood asked me if I | 
knew Jesus, and spoke to me. And the 
Lord blessed the word. ‘The Word was with | 
power. I got light, but it was not in a blaze | 
nor all at once. I did not get light directly, | 
but gradually. 

“My dear brother, do pray for us—pray 
that the Lord may use us. We love Jesus, | 
and want others to love Him. My dear} 
brother, pray for the Word to be blessed to 
souls. Let us work for Jesus. It is a glorious | 
work to be soul-winners. Jesus says to us, | 
‘ Be thou faithful even unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life.’” 

Mr, J.’s story was this :— | 

“Twas always moral. I liked to go to | 
church, and made a great profession. I) 
thought to get to heaven by being good. I 
counted on and rested on my own goodness. | 

“When a mere child I have trembled in | 
bed, imagining the devil might seize me. 
Once, in a house by myself, I thought the 
devil was coming to fetch me away, and I 
rushed out of the house into a neighbouring | 
chapel for safety. Often I stole away and | 
prayed alone—prayed so far as the unsaved | 
can pray. Even as a boy I used to be 
anxious and to say my prayers, and to be 
unhappy if they were forgotten. I often 





think my own case that of one trying and 
expecting to get to heaven as a painted hypo- 
crite. I have often regarded myself and 
spoken of myself as ‘a thief and a robber’ 
trying to get in some other way. 

“TI attended church regularly, even three 
times a day, to rub off the week’s sins. After 
being at church, I used often to meet young 
fellows like myself and go to the public-house 
and spend the evening in debauchery. On 
one of these errands on a Sunday night, I 
had not gone a hundred yards from home 
when I passed, or was passing, where 
Stevenson A. Blackwood, Esq., was preaching 
in the open air. Such street preachers I de- 
spised. But the text Mr. Blackwood was an- 
nouncing as I passed, and which I could not 
nelp hearing, was, ‘Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock,’ &c. And before I was out 
of hearing he said, ‘Christ is standing at 
the door of your heart now, and it may be 
He is knocking to-night for the /ast time’ 

“The whole scene comes up with wondrous 
vividness always when I think of that day. 
I returned home and sat down on one side 
of the fire; my mother was sitting on the 
other side. My mother spoke first, and 
asked what was the matter. I could not tell 
her, but burst into tears. From that time 
light began to break in. It was a gradual 
thing in my case. I saw my need of a Saviour, 
and was enabled to accept of Christ; that 
was in 1867. I cannot tell the exact day of 
my spiritual birth. If needful, I shall know 
that by-and-by. It is registered in heaven. 

“‘T was used by the Lord in the conversion 
of my own sister. She was to all appearance 
dying. I went and saw her. ‘How is it 
with you this morning?’ I asked. ‘Oh, I 
feel I have a great deal to do,’ she said. ‘It 
was no use Jesus doing it for you then.’ I 
said that quietly. The light broke in at 
once. She had been anxious before that, 
but could not see the way of salvation. 
Since that day she has been rejoicing in 
Jesus and working for Him. She is indeed 
a woman of prayer.” 

“The second last Sunday of last March 
I went to T—— to conduct service, and only 
one man was in attendance. He said there 
was no use having service, as there was only 
he. I told him I was reminded of one who 
was fetched away from Samaria when doing 
a glorious work for the Lord in the conver- 
sion of souls, to preach to one in a desert 
(Philip and the eunuch). 

“ T went on with the service as if the room 
was full. Singing by myself, as the man 
could not sing, attracted another, ayoung man, 
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inta. the room. 
reminded of even a greater than Philip—even 


Jesus—who must needs go through Samaria | he must go in. 


to preach to one woman. 


I told them then that I was | the point of going down again, for he began 


to feel ashamed to go in, but somehow he felt 


‘No mistake,’ he said, ‘ but 


the arrow has gone home to me.’ He then 


“‘T had an ‘after meeting’ with the two. I | said he was anxious to find his Saviour. I 


asked the elderly man if he was rejoicing in 


| told him, Jesus was anxious to find him, and 


Jesus, and he said he was; but he slipped | that when there were two seeking thus, there 


away, and I was not sure of him. 


He answered, ‘No, but I want to find Jesus.’ 
We had a quarter of an hour together alone. 
I pointed him to Jesus, and urged him to 
believe, and left him in God’s hands. 

‘We walked so far home together. He told 
me on the way how he came to the evening 
service. The previous Sunday he went to 
chapel in the evening and fell asleep ; and 
on this Sunday, rather than go to service and 
sleep, he thought that he would go out for a 
walk. 
three miles distant from his dwelling, he heard 
one voice singing, and came up the stair out 
of mere curiosity to see what was going on. 
When he got to the top of the stair he was on 


I asked | 
the young man if he was rejoicing in Jesus. | 
| soldier, he told me, and his mother prayed 


When passing the hall, some two or | 


was sure to be a finding. 
“Ten years ago he was going to enlist for a 


that something might happen that he might 
even meet with some accident that would 
disqualify him from becoming a soldier. He 
did meet with a pretty serious accident. He 
got his hand into a cog, and lost three of his 
fingers. I said to him, ‘ Be thankful and glad 
that you had a praying mother. What hap- 
pened to you was in answer to your mother’s 
prayers. What a blessing that you lost those 
fingers! Had you not, you might have been 
a soldier, killed, and in hell now. Take Jesus 
to-night, and you’ll meet your dear old mother 
in glory.’” 
Such was the story of my three friends. 
J. NIXON. 





NORWICH. 
SEPTEMBER—1849. 
(SEE “ MEMORIALS OF A QUIET LIFE.”) 
TS E good old Bishop was lying dead, 
His people knew he had wished to die, 
For after the life of the soul is fled, 


That the body might live to be clothed and fed 
Was a fear he had been troubled by. 


In dismal black was the palace draped, 


Black were the plumes and funeral pall, 
And nothing about him the story shaped 
That a beautiful soul had from earth escaped, 

To dwell in heaven above us all. 


Stately and grand was the palace gloom, 
The old Cathedral was very grand, 

And very magnificent was the tomb, 

And the great old bell, with majestic bomb, 
Toll’d the tale to a sorrowing land. 


Sorrowing ? 


Yes—there was sorrow there— 


For he was a wise and trusty chief. 
It was not the sorrow of a despair, 
Nor yet of a deep and a deathless care, 

But of a gentle and reverent grief. 
Clergy and friends, and the nearer yet, 

Will follow the good dead man with pain, 
And when in his grave they have seen him set, 
With the ‘‘ tender touch” of a kind regret 

Return to their pleasant homes again. 


Such is the natural, proper course— 
Only one little chorister boy 
Wept with a wild and a vehement force, 
Wept with a passion that seem’d like remorse, 
And that emptied the world of its joy. 
A white-robed boy with a rosy face, 


IV.—n.s 


A baby eye and a dimpling chin ; 
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They crowded about him with kindly grace 
The cause of this tempest of grief to trace, 
And to show him such grief was a sin. 


But the little chorister raised his head 
And shook his fist at the gloomy bier, 
*¢ It zs such a pity,”’ he sharply said, 
“‘ That a boy should live when a Bishop is dead, 


And ke should be there while Z am here. 


Thou innocent white-robed chorister, 


Is death the worst that 


a life can bring ? 


Loyal the thoughts that thy bosom stir ; 
But may not a good old bishop prefer 
A peaceable death to anything ? 


Grudge not the crown to 


the agéd brow, 


He has lived his life and fought his fight ; 
But pray that when death shall approach thee, thou 
May’st then be as ready to die as now, 


Innocent-hearted and robed in white! 


A. 





NEHEMIAH. 


- 


TE must now follow Nehemiah in his | 
fulfilment of even a nobler work than | 
the rebuilding of the city walls, and the re- | 
storation of the Temple. It was seen in the 
change which he effected in the moral and 
social condition of the community which was 
then settled in Jerusalem. [From the fifth 
chapter of his history, it appears that the 
ruinous disorder which marked the outward 
condition of the city was only too accurately 
significant of its moral state, of the breaches 
in its social relations, of the anarchy by which, 
as a community, it was distinguished. He 
tells us that there was ‘“‘a great cry of the 
people and of their wives against their 
brethren the Jews.” ‘The richer classes took 
shameful advantage of the poor. Exorbitant 
charges were made for even the commonest 
necessaries of life ; money was lent at extra- 
vagant rates of interest; lands and houses 
were held as security for these usurious loans; | 
and, in fact, weak and needy men’ were op- 
pressed by the most grinding tyranny on the | 
part of those who were more favourably cir- 
cumstanced. 

The prophet Malachi, who was living with 
Nehemiah, and helping him in all his efforts, 
gives strong and indignant testimony to the 
existence of these evils.) They added very 
grievously to the burden of Nehemiah’s care 
during those harassing fifty-two days while | 
the wall was being rebuilt. Even then, how- | 
ever,, he found time to expostulate with 
the cruel oppressors of their brethren ; and, 
as soon as he had leisure and opportunity, | 
he determined to put an end to their evil | 
deeds and follow the outward restoration of | 
the city by those social reforms, without | 





Il. 


which his other work would have been com 
paratively useless. “I was very angry,” he 
said, “when I heard the cry of the people ; 
and I rebuked the nobles and the rulers, and 
I said unto them, Ye exact usury, every one 
of his brother. And I set a great assembly 
against them and said ... Will ye even 
sell your brethren? It is not good that ye 


do. Ought ye not to walk in the fear of 
God?” All his proceedings were carried 


forward on the principles of this expostula- 
tion. He did not ask, “ What does example 
or precedent dictate, in this case or the 
other?” but “ What is right? What in this 
instance is the requirement of Divine Law?” 
*“T also,” he continued, “and my brethren 
might exact of these poor people money and 
corn . .. The former governors before me 
were chargeable unto them, and had taken 
of their bread and wine, besides forty shekels 
of silver. Yea, even the servants bare rule 


| over the people, but so did not I because of 


the fear of God.” One who was unworldly 
as Nehemiah was, who habitually looked 
through the transitory and unreal things 
which surrounded him to the True and the 


| Abiding, could not adopt a lower tone and 


standard. He must consult the Divine Will 
in every walk of his activity. We see that 
Nehemiah did this; and his character and 
rule of life soon became known to his asso- 
ciates. They at once recognised him as a 
man of God. And acknowledged in that 
character, he was enabled to exercise an in- 
fluence and carry out reforms, which, other- 
wise, would have surely been impracticable. 
For suppose he had adopted the same low 
tone and habits which had formerly prevailed 
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among the people, had himself, as the | 
governors before him had done, obtained a | 
selfish advantage from his office, then, when | 
he talked of reformation, and told the op- | 
pressors and extortioners around him, “ It is 
not good that ye do; restore to your 
brethren their lands, their vineyards, and 
their houses,”—those delinquents would forth- 
with have taunted him with inconsistency, 
and have hesitated, if they did not refuse, to 
obey his summons and appeal. He could 
then have only spoken feebly, and he would 
have been seriously embarrassed, if not fatally 
hindered, in carrying out the good work 
which he felt called to undertake. In this 
instance Nehemiah’s position and proceed- 
ings may be illustrated by the case of Pilate. 
It is clear that the Roman governor wished 
to do that good thing which he had an oppor- 
tunity of doing. He was convinced of the 
innocence of Jesus, and desired to release 
Him from the power of His enemies. But 
then he could not. The well-known wicked- 
ness of his character, the evils of his past 
conduct, raised insuperable obstacles in his 
way, so that even the bare hint of his desire | 
brought forth accusations which he knew 
were well-deserved, and suggested threats 
which were only too likely to be executed. 
And so he was driven into the participation 
of a crime which, it is clear, he dreaded and 
abhorred. His case brings out by strong 
contrast the features of that which we are 
observing when we see how triumphant, and 
even irresistible, Nehemiah was in accom- 
plishing good works which an ungodly, oreven 
a merely worldly man would have found im- 
practicable. While conscience would have 
made such an one base and cowardly, in 
him it inspired the noblest heroism. It made 
him resolute and quite invincible. Injustice 
and guilt were abashed when he turned on 
them his steadfast gaze, and hundreds of 
sufferers gratefully recognised him as their 
benefactor and deliverer. We have here a 
valuable lesson, and one of universal appli- 
cation, for, as truly as Nehemiah had, and as 
Pilate also had, will every man have open- 
ings provided where he may glorify the name 
of God, and serve his generation according 
to his will. And his acts and habits before 
such occasions arise,are forming either a 
preparation or a hindrance to the right use 
of them. Now, does not this fact, so impres- | 
sively urged on us by this good man’s history, 
furnish another reason why we should put 
aside every selfish and base suggestion, 
whatever may be the example that sanctions | 
it? 





But this is not the only lesson which is 
inculcated here by this benefactor of his 
people. Besides the high and godly principle 
which we have seen in him, his own personal 


| self-sacrifice, his efforts in living co-operation 


and sympathy with theirs, were absolutely 
needful that Nehemiah might minister the 
blessings which he actually did minister to 
his fellow-countrymen. We have already 
seen how sincerely he complied with this 
condition of usefulness in his laborious toil, 
as he worked with the people on the walls 
and in the Temple. And in this part of his 
history we are further told that, besides ab- 
staining from taking from any of the usual, 
because they were unjust, profits of his office, 
he practised a large and generous expendi- 
ture for the people’s good, having previously 
joined in helping those who after their ability 
redeemed the Jews who had been sold unto 
the heathen. When these marks and tokens 
of his personal self-sacrifice were thought of 
in connection with his abandonment of the 
distinction and the luxuries of his high posi- 
tion in the Persian Court, that he might live 
and labour among his brethren in Jerusalem— 


| they showed that Nehemiah did indeed fulfil 


that condition apart from which no one can 
render genuine help and service to his 
fellows. He went into the midst of his 
struggling countrymen, and laboured and suf- 
fered like themselves. They felt his heart 
near theirs beating with throbs of effort and 
feeling like their own. He might have given 
them larger help in money, and wiser counsels 
and suggestions, and have set before them 
even a higher, purer example than he did, 
and yet all would have been comparatively 
valueless if he had not, in these genuine acts 
of sympathy, also given them himself. For the 
law that self-sacrifice is an essential condition 
of truly loving and effective help is absolute 
and universal. From the beginning of the 
world it has been true that he who would 
save others himself he cannot save. Does 
not our neglect of this principle explain the 
poor and small results which flow from the 
enterprises of what we call our “philanthropy ?” 
Surely, until we can make our dark and suf- 
fering brother feel that we feel with him, 
until, like The Master, we lay our hands upon 
him, coarse, rude, repulsive, as he may be, 
we send money and we send messages to him 
comparatively in vain. Nehemiah acted on 
this principle in the deeds of his benevolence, 
and those who will try it in his spirit will 
often be surprised at the results. It will 
melt hard men, and reclaim wandering men, 
when everything else, the loudest exhortations 
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and the largest gifts, has failed. Near 
them, and making them feel that we really 
care for them, they will say to us as we 
point out the better way, what the Jews 
said to their benefactor, “So will we do as 
thou sayest. 
gains, and we will walk in the fear of God.” 


It was a great and marvellous change which | 


was wrought by the self-devotion through 
which Nehemiah used the power which his 
high character bestowed on him. Instead of 


the few houses on the hills of Jerusalem, | 


standing there surrounded by a wilderness of 
ruins, they were now inclosed by a com- 
pacted, solid wall. Material order and beauty 
were substituted for unsightly confusion, and 


family and social harmony also was restored. | 


Instead of the strife and discontent and the 
suffering which formerly prevailed within the 


city, we now see peace and love and joy. | 


And how and where was expression given to 
this gladness ? Whither are those multi- 


tudes flocking? What sounds are those that | 


are now falling antiphonally, from north to 


south, and south to north again, upon our | 
They are lauding and magnifying the | 


ears ? 
name of The Most High in their dedication 
to Hm of the work which they have accom- 
plished. It is true that we do not read of 
this service until the twelfth chapter ; but it 
is there spoken of as an occasion which had 
long passed ; and no doubt it was celebrated 
as soon as the last stone was heaved into its 
place, and the gates and bars secured. Nehe- 
miah tells us of the sacred choir which he 
assembled on the high occasion, and how the 
two companies of the singers and the Levites, 
with their instruments of music, their cymbals 


and psalteries and harps, one on one side | 
and one on the other—raised their loud an- | 
The | 
joy of Jerusalem was heard from afar off ; and | 


thems of praise and of thanksgiving. 


we may well believe that the good man’s 
heart was filled with exulting thankfulness 
when he heard the old psalms, the Lord’s 
songs, that were so dear to him sung in 
their own land. Another celebration of 
divine service seems to have taken place at 
the same time. The people gathered them- 
selves together as one man, and went into the 
temple to keep the feast of tabernacles. The 
sacrifices were duly offered. With the in- 
cense, prayer and thanksgiving ascended to 
the throne of grace. Then we see them 
crowding round the “ pulpit of wood,” where 
Ezra stood when “he read in the book of the 
law of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the meaning.” 
The effect of these services was seen in 


We will restore our ill-gotten | 


| the elevation of the people far above their 
accustomed level of thought and of emotion. 
| What may well be called a religious revival had 
| been accomplished. And Nehemiah, taking 
| wise advantage of this state of feeling, appointed 
the solemn fast and penitential services which 
are described in the ninth chapter of the 
history. ‘These services were not connected 
with any of the fasts that were prescribed by 
the Mosaic ritual, but arose specifically out 
of the peculiar circumstances and feelings of 
the people at that time. Their celebration by 
men and women clothed in sackcloth, and 
with earth upon their heads, denoted the 
genuineness of their abasement in the sight 
of God. And indeed the deepest abasement 
might well be felt by them, as we shall imme- 
diately see when we realise their condition at 
this period. For there, in their own city, 
which, to say nothing of higher associations, 
| had once been the centre of a mighty king- 
dom, they were reduced to a few thousands 
of tributary settlers, who were employed to 
guard one of the advanced outposts of the 
empire of which they were the subjects. 
They well knew that they were looked on in 
that character; and that on the land, every 
acre of which they should have held in free- 
dom as their own, they were mere vassals or 
tenants at will, who were liable at any mo- 
ment to be dispossessed and sent again into 
their former exile. ‘‘ Behold, we are servants 
this day, and for the land that thou gavest 
unto our fathers to eat the fruit thereof and 
the good thereof, behold, we are servants in 
it. And it yieldeth much increase unto the 
| kings whom thou hast set over us because of 
| our sins. Also they have dominion over our 
bodies, and over our cattle, at their pleasure, 
and we are in great distress.” They acknow- 
ledged, however, that this penalty was well 
deserved. ‘“ Howbeit,” they said, “thou art 
just in all that is brought upon us; for thou 
| hast done right, but we have done wickedly : 
neither have our kings, our princes, our 
priests, nor our fathers, kept thy law, nor 
hearkened unto thy commandments and thy 
testimonies wherewith thou didst testify against 
them.” Nor could they see any prospect of 
recovery from their sad estate, for the greater 
number of their countrymen were utterly care- 
less respecting it, and were too well content 
with the riches and distinctions which they 
had gotten in their exile, to take any part in 
the restoration of Jerusalem. ‘They were as 
indifferent to the high calling of Israel, and 
as indisposed to make any sacrifices in fulfil- 
ling it as their fathers had ever been. This 
fact deepened the sorrow of the mourning 
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penitents. It added to their anxiety and 
shame as they were there assembled weeping 
and mourning and crying mightily to God. 

There never was a season of general humi- 
liation more sincerely kept ; and Nehemiah 
wisely used it as the means of leading his 
people to those pledges of abstinence and 
self-denial of which we read in the tenth and 
eleventh chapters. There we are told that 
they entered “ into a curse and an oath that 
they would walk in God’s law, which was 
given by Moses his servant, and observe and 
do all the commandments of the Lord, His 
judgments, and His statutes.” If their leader 
had not taken this step, he would have been 
guilty of a great error, and have incurred a 
serious and even shameful waste. 
it was an error into which common experi- 
ence shows that he was very liable to fall. 
How naturally might he have thought that 
the signs betokening contrition and grief and 
shame, which he witnessed everywhere around 
him, were, in and of themselves, sufficient 
grounds for satisfaction and complacency, 
and that with them, apart from any immediate 
results wrought out by them, he might be 
satisfied ! 

But from this great error he was free. In 
his regards the abasement of the people 
was mainly valuable as the sign of their re- 
storation to a righteous and godly condition, 
and as an agency through which that restora- 
tion might be accomplished. And in thus 
thinking, he was confirmed by his personal 
experience. Most familiar to him, as to our- 
selves, was the Psalmist’s declaration, “The 
sacrifices of God area broken spirit. A broken 
and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.” But he never forgot the words 
which immediately follow : “ Do good in Thy 
good pleasure unto Zion. Build Thou the 
walls of Jerusalem. Then shalt Thou be 
pleased with the sacrifices of righteousness ; 
with burnt-offerings and whole burnt-offerings 
upon Thy altar.” That is to say, the tender, 
sensitive condition of the spirit, the anxiety 
and agitation, yea, even terror, which the con- 
viction of sin awakens, can only be looked 
on with complacency when it prompts and 
helps men to enter on a better life, and 
inspires them in making godly pledges and 
resolves, in offering sacrifices of righteousness 
themselves, and in bestirring them, on behalf 
of others, that God’s good pleasure may be 
wrought in Zion and the walls of Jerusalem 
be built. So it was that, in the midst of their 
spiritual excitement and anxiety, wisely taking 
advantage of those feelings, he bade them 
review their history and reflect upon the sins 


And yet | 





which had brought them into their sad estate. 
And then, placing before them the covenant 
which he had drawn up, he said, “I call on 
you to pledge yourselves that, henceforth, 
these sins shall be forsaken. You have 
broken the sabbath. Engage, nay, bind your- 
selves not to buy or sell, in future, upon that 
holy day! You have neglected the house of 
God! Promise that you will henceforth 
attend upon its services, and charge your- 
selves with a certain sum that those services 
may be maintained. You have allied your- 
selves with the ‘families of the heathen round 
about!’ Determine that you will in future re- 


| nounce these, and all other connections which 


would lead you from the ways of God.” 
Here were definite requirements. And we are 
told that the people entered into the most 
solemn undertaking that those requirements 
should be fulfilled. It was easy then for them 
todo so. ‘To make such resolutions, to take 
the first step in such a course of self-denial, 
which would have been difficult, if not impos- 
sible, at another time, was easy then in the 
sensitive, we may even say excited, condition 
into which they had been brought. And, in 
so using their excitement, Nehemiah showed 
the true use and value of great national 
revivals of religion, as well as of correspond- 
ing seasons in the lives of individuals. 

For the occasion of which we are now 
speaking was, in fact, the repetition on a 
larger scale of what had already taken place 
in Nehemiah’s experience, so that we can 
here obtain an individual, as well as a social 
and national lesson from his proceedings. 
There are seasons when, from various causes, 
men are especially moved, roused, and per- 
haps alarmed. ‘The soul wakes up in an 
agitated, nay, even painful and agonizing, con- 
sciousness of life. Most salutary are such 
seasons, and invaluable may be the experience 
by which they are distinguished. But they 
bear this character not for their own sakes so 
much as for the results which may be obtained 
from them. In those sleepless anxious hours, 
let us take down the book in which the past 
is written, and read it through faithfully, what- 
ever the shame and pain it may awaken. 
Then let us frame the covenant by which we 
are pledged to a better life, writing down the 
sins of which our troubled conscience has 
convicted us, and against each one our solemn 
promise and oath before The Lord that it shall 
be forsaken. Do not let the solemn awaken- 
ing season pass away before this is done. 
We are then under a power of an impression 
and impulse which will make the act far easier 
than at any other time it can be. Other- 
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wise such seasons do not form any ground 
for self-complacency. Our emotions, how- 
ever sincere, are comparatively valueless if 
they are not thus employed.—So, in like 
manner, may we try the soundness and worth 
of our public revivals of religious earnestness, 
of our national humiliations. There is, 
indeed, reason enough for them, but we can- 
not be satisfied that they are all which they 
appear to be, unless this condition of which 
Nehemiah’s course reminds us, has been satis- 
fied. Has there been a full and explicit 
public acknowledgment of evils in which all 
have had a share? Has there been a solemn 
pledge which has been jointly entered into, 
to abandon those evils and protest against 
them, by voice and by example? Has this 
covenant been signed and sealed in each 
other’s presence, so that men are mutually 
pledged to carry it out in full practical effect ? 
When we hear of revivals with this issue, we 
may be certain that they have been inspired 
from on high. 

Having taken this course under Nehemiah’s 
guidance, the people appear to have been, for 
some years, prosperous and blessed. They 
had kept “the fast which God had chosen, by 
loosening the bands of wickedness, and un- 
doing the heavy burdens, and letting the 
oppressed go free ;” moreover, as the details 
of the tenth and eleventh chapters show, they 
had donethis at considerable cost of self-denial. 
And accordingly “ thgir light broke forth as 
the morning; their health sprang forth 
speedily; the glory of Jehovah was their 
defence.” This was their condition for some 
years until the twelfth from the time when 
Nehemiah came amongst them. Then, in 
fulfilment of his promise to Artaxerxes, he 
returned to Susa, and resumed his duties 
as the royal cup-bearer. He left with much 
anxiety as to what would happen when 
the influence of his presence was removed. 
For he knew that there were some in the city 
who had very unwillingly borne the restraints 
that he had laid on them, and who would be 
very likely to cast them off whenever they 
had opportunity. This actually happened. 
Comparing the thirteenth with the ninth 
chapter, it appears that large numbers broke 
the main articles of the covenant which they 
had so solemnly pledged themselves to keep, 
as soon as the personal influence of Nehemiah 
was removed. They fell into their old sins 
of tyranny and profanation. We can well 
imagine how the righteous remnant in the 
city mourned over Nehemiah’s absence, and 
felt how true it is that, among all our bless- 
ings, the presence of godly men in our 





neighbourhood may be reckoned among the 
chief. By sad experience they knew that 
such men are indeed the salt of the earth, in 
arresting its corruption, and the light of the 
world for illumining its darkness. Very na- 
turally, therefore, they sent earnest entreaties 
to Susa, imploring that, if possible, he would 
return. And return he did. He tells us, “In 
the two-and-thirtieth year of Artaxerxes king 
of Babylon, came I unto the king. And after 
certain days obtained I leave of the king. 
And I came to Jerusalem.” He came as 
devoted as ever to the cause for which he 
had made such efforts and such sacrifices. 
Eliashib, the unfaithful priest, trembled when 
he heard of hisapproach. So did the Levites 
who had forsaken their duties in the Temple, 
and the merchants who had again pro- 
faned the sabbaths for unholy gain, and 
the men who had married heathen wives. 
They all knew to what a severe inexorable 
reckoning they would be summoned when 
Nehemiah came. 

The thirteenth chapter tells us how their 
apprehensions were fulfilled. And with this 
account the history breaks off abruptly, like 
that of St. Paul in the last chapter of the 
Acts. In Nehemiah’s case, however, we 
have no other source of information from 
which the blank can be filled up. ‘There can, 
however, be little doubt that he did not again 
leave Jerusalem, but that the remainder of his 
days were there devoted to the maintenance 
of the order which he had twice restored, and 
in collecting and completing, with Ezra’s help, 
the sacred books which he, doubtless, re- 
garded as among the richest treasures of which 
his nation was the depository. Josephus says, 
that “ when he had done many other excel- 
lent things, and things worthy of commenda- 
tion in a glorious manner, he came to a great 
age, and then died.” Nor can we doubt that 
it was a blessed death which ended such a 
devoted life, and which was sustained by his 
great trust. “Remember me, O God, 
and spare me,” he says in almost his closing 
words, “according to the greatness of thy 
mercy.” That prayer was doubtless heard. 
The Lord Whom he had so faithfully served, 
and so lovingly confided in, upheld him in 
the final conflict, took him across the dark 
waters, into the heavenly Jerusalem amidst 
the perfected spirits of the just. And there 
he at length beheld in actual realisation 
the order of life and fellowship which he 
had contemplated so earnestly. There his 
ideal conception of the City of God was before 
him, and around him, in an abiding and per- 
fected embodiment. G. S. DREW. 
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SOME CONTRASTS. 


By THE “JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 


V.—WITHOUT THE BREAD-WINNER. 


HE most sad of the many contrasts among 
the working classes are those wrought 
by the reaper whose name is Death, when, 
with the unrespecting stroke of his sickle 
keen, he cuts down the bearded grain— 
gathers to his harvest the head of a house- 
hold. “ Every heart,” says the proverb, “ feels 
its own sorrow,” and in every rank of life, in 
the richest no less than the poorest, the death 
of the father of a family brings its feeling of 
griet and sense of loss. In most ranks, too, 
the death of such an one causes more or less 
of change in the worldly circumstances of the 
family, but in no other rank of life is the 
change in this latter respect so sad, so utter, 
so contrast-like, as among the working classes. 
The reasons for this are sufficiently obvious. 
A working man—even an artisan, say—can- 
not, while he is yet in the prime of life, and | 
his children are still of ages when they are too 
young either to work or want, make anything 
like an adequate provision for his family in 





-the case of his own decease, and such a living 


as the widowed mothers will be able to earn 
for themselves or children will contrast sorrily | 
with that which the lost bread-winner had 
been able to provide. Nor are the connec- 
tions of the family as a rule in a position 
materially to assist the bereaved ones. 

Let us take an illustrative case, showing 
this picture and that, a home and family of 
the artisan class defore and after the death of | 
a bread-winner. For convenience sake we 
will call our representative family the Thomp- 
sons. Mr. Thompson—Jim Thompson to 
his mates and friends, and commonly spoken | 
of and to as “father” in the bosom of his | 
family—is a steady fellow and a first-class | 
workman. He is country bred, and has | 
served his time in a provincial town; but | 
following the social law by which the bulk of | 
“the talent” in every calling seems to gravi- | 
tate to the metropolis, he has settled in 
London. He is earning London wages—say, 
thirty-eight shillings per week—and through- 
out his career has been fairly fortunate in the 
important matters of health and constancy of | 
employment. He has married at twenty-five, 
and is now thirty-five. He has been no less 
fortunate in his domestic than in his work- 
shop life ; his partner being a comely, cheer- 
ful, managing personage, who has ever been 
a good wife to him, a good mother to their 





children, of whom they now have three rang- 
ing from nine to two years of age. They 
cannot have a house to themselves, the high 
rate of London rentals prohibits ¢hat, but 
they rent three rooms in a tolerably good 
neighbourhood. ‘That is one apartment more 
than many families in their own rank of life 
occupy, and though they could very well do 
with a fourth room, the wife by deft arrange- 
ments and economization of space makes the 
three serve every purpose of decency and 
comfort. They are always scrupulously clean, 
and in plain style are fully and neatly fur- 
nished ; and, tenanted by a family who are 
all in loving accord, they make up a truly 
happy home—a home of which the parents 


| are very proud, though with no arrogant or 


selfish pride. On the contrary, they are 
humble and sincere in their thankfulness to 
the great Dispenser of all good, for that He 
has given them such a home; thankful not 
that they are not as others who have not such 
homes, but that it should have pleased the 
Lord of all to so bless them, though no more 
worthy in his sight than those others. The 
parents are pretty well educated in their 
degree, and are determined that their children 
shall have even a better education than they 
have had themselves. The two elder children 
are among the most regular attendants of one 
of the best public elementary schools. They 
are also among the best-fed and best-clad 
children attending the school, and are proud 
in their childish way, a way less reasonin 

and thankful than that of their parents. Their 
clothes are always whole, and warm, and 
clean; they have never to be kept from 
school for want of boots, or to be sent home 
for not bringing their school-fees. There is 
no difficulty in their case about the “ extras” 
—pencils, copy books, or the like—that 
parents are expected to provide; they have 
always the coppers to go to the magic lantern 
or other exhibitions given in the school by 
the itinerant entertainers who cultivate that 


| class of patronage, and they fare very well in 


the matter of “ spending money” for sweets 
and toys. While they are thus well off, they see 
that others among their schoolmates are lack- 
ing in all such little matters, and as compared 
with these latter they come to regard them- 
selves as superior beings. If this feeling is 
shown before their parents it is reproved, but 
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it is rarely that it is exhibited except in the 
relations among the children themselves, and 
then there are none to reprove, nothing very 
tangible perhaps to reprove, and the children 
are not reflective enough to appreciate the 
moral of the case. Plump, rosy Master Billy 
Thompson in his warm suit and stouf boots, 
who before starting for school on a winter’s 
morning has been plied with bread and 
butter and hot coffee until he has himself 
reluctantly cried, “ Hold, enough !”—Billy 
arriving at school in boisterous spirits and 
with joyous whoops joining in all the most 
“rough and tumble” games of the play- 
ground, does not see in thin, meagre Johnny 
Brown, with his worn garments and water- 
pervious boots, a picture of what he may be. 
He does not realise that the one difference 
between Johnny and him, the difference 
which includes and accounts for all minor 
differences of detail is that Johnny has lost a 
father. He does not know that prior to that 
loss Johnny was all that stout, noisy, spirited 
Billy now is, and thoughtlessly unconscious 
of all this, he sets down Johnny with his thin 
pale face, limping chilblained feet, shivering 
body, and shrinking manner, as a milksop— 
“a féllow what ain’t up to anything for a 
game, you know.” He does not as yet com- 
prehend what lies in the loss of a bread- 
winner, and it is well that he should not. It 
is not desirable that children shou/d under- 
stand the sadness of life ; they will come to 
understand it quite soon enough as the years 
go by, and if it falls upon them in the mean- 
time, they will /ée/ it bitterly enough even 
though they may not understand it. 

The religious training of the children is 
also carefully attended to. They are taught 
to pray at home, and are sent regularly to 
Sunday-school, where, again, they find that 
their clothes will bear comparison with those 
of their classmates ; and parentsand children 
alike, as they wend their way to evening ser- 
vice, have a thoroughly respectable, comfort- 
able, and happy-family like appearance. 

Thompson, as we have said, has been for- 
tunate in the matters of health and employ- 
ment; still he has providently sought to 
make provision, so far as is in his power, 
against the rainy days of sickness and enforced 
idleness, He isa member of a trade society, 
a benefit society, ard a yard club, and he has 
also his little “account with her Majesty” as 
a depositor in the Post-office Savings Bank. 
Were he out of work, he would be entitled 
to pay of ten shillings per week from his 
trade club, and this with the help of a little 


drawing upon his bank account would enable | 








him and his family to tide over in compara- 
tive comfort, and without loss of self-respect, 
any length of time for which a workman of 
his stamp would be likely to be out of em- 
ployment. If he were ill, the combined 
“sick-pay” of his clubs would amount to some- 
thing like twenty-eight shillings per week 
with free medical attendance and medicine, 
and this again would save the family from 
any very pressing straits during any ordinary 
illness. ‘The less he has to draw upon these 
benefits the better, but the fact that he is 
entitled to them adds—morally, at any rate— 
to the comfort and confidence of the family. 

Of course, after the payment of rent, club 
subscriptions, and household expenses, and 
the putting aside of a little each week for the 
bank account, there is but a small margin 
left. Still Thompson will always have on 
hand a penny he can lend and a penny he 
can spend. He is never backward with his 
contribution to a workshop subscription ; if 
a friend drops in to see him, there is always 
a bite and sup to spare for him, and Mrs. 
Thompson too has often her little tea-table 
gatherings of friends or neighbours. In the 
summer time the family have their little out- 
ings, and at Christmas time their little festi- 
vities and visitings. Altogether they are a 


' very comfortable and happy family, a family 


who need envy none, but whom many might 
envy. They are confident in their happiness, 
are looking forward to a long continuance of 
it; laying plans for the future, speaking of 
arrangements that are to be carried out when 
Billy shall have been apprenticed, discussing 
the question of what they shall put Mary to 
when she is old enough. But suddenly, with- 
out warning given or presentiment felt, the 
bread-winner is taken, and all is altered. 

One summer morning he starts for work as 
usual about a quarter to six. Before going 
he has, following a custom common among 
working men, kissed his wife and children, 
and bade them good-morning and God bless 
them. ‘The custom is founded upon the idea 
that itis well that a man should thus lovingly 
part from those he loves on setting forth for 
the day, lest he should not be/spared to 
return to them again, and the morning parting 
prove to be the last parting on earth. There 
is, of course, something of the sentimental in 
the notion, but at the same time there are 
very few working men who within their experi- 
ence have not seen instances of its realisa- 
tion. From habit, however, the custom is 
often observed without any thought of the 
idea on which it is founded, and so it has 
been with Thompson this morning. 
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“Tis a stern and startling thing to think 
How often humanity stands on the brink 
Of its grave without any misgiving.” 


He went out from his home cheery and 
buoyant of spirit, seeing no cloud or gloom 
in his life’s sky, and with no foreboding 
of coming evil mingling with his thoughts, 
and yet he was going to his death. His last 
kiss was upon the lips of his wife and children ; 
he has invoked God’s blessing upon them 
for the last time—has parted from them for 
ever. He has not been at work an hour 
when the cry of “Stop the engine!” rings 


through the shop in such accents as are never 
to be forgotten by those who have once 
heard them ; accents that in themselves con- 
vey the harrowing intelligence that it is not 
for any ordinary purpose connected with the 
work that the engine is to be stopped, but 
because some human being has been caught } 
and is being crushed in the machinery driven 
by it. Jim Thompson has now been so 
caught. He is extricated, still breathing, 
still conscious even, but evidently with only 
a few minutes life in him; and before the 
vehicle that has been sent for to take him to 
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the hospital arrives, he dies in the arms of a 
shopmate, the name of his wife and little 
ones rising to his lips brokenly mingled with 
words of prayer as his spirit takes its flight. 
This same shopmate, who is also a friend and 
neighbour, is dispatched to take the sad news 
to Mrs. Thompson, but his heart failing him 
over the painful task, he gets his own wife to 
act for him. She, nerving herself for the 
office, breaks the news as gently as she can, 
sustains and recovers the bereaved wife when 
she sinks fainting to the ground under the 
blow, mingles her tears with hers when at 








| themselves 





length comes the blessed relief of tears, and 
offers the best of consolation in reminding her 
afflicted neighbour of the more than human 
consolation that lies in a full reliance upon 
the care for his creatures of the God of the 
widow and orphan ; and in the thought that 
the loved one now so suddenly taken away 
has but gone before to the better land. 
Though seeming very hard at the moment, 
it is perhaps fortunate in some respects for 
women of the working classes that at such 
times as these they cannot altogether abandon 
to their grief. Action is a 
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necessity of their position. The children and 
household have still to be attended to, 
arrangements for the funeral made, and even 
in these first dark days some thought taken 
as to the future means of livelihood. ‘The 
“burial money” from the various clubs of the 
dead bread-winner will defray the expenses 
of the funeral and leave a little to the good, 
and with this and the bank money to fall 
back upon, the widow will have breathing 
time wherein to decide upon her future plans. 
Her first practical step will probably be to 
give up one of her three rooms and sell off a 
portion of her furniture; her next, to look 
around her and consult with friends as to 
how she is to obtain work, and the sort of 
work she had better seek. The choice upon 
the latter point is generally very limited, being, 
as a rule, confined to needlework and charing, 
with the chances much in favour of the latter 
being adopted. Mf, as occasionally happens, 
the widow has been a dressmaker before 
marriage, she will perhaps resume that busi- 
ness, and if fortunate may make a scanty 
living at it. Plaim needlework such as any 
woman can turm her hand to is paid for at 
such starvation rates that as a means of liveli- 
hood .it is quite out of the question for a 
woman with childzen dependent upon her, 
save as a last resource when all else has 
failed. Washing and charing offer better 
prospects, and we will take it that Mis, 
‘Thompson resorts to those employments. 
There is abundant competition in them, and 
making a “connection” is along and difficult 
proeess. For months her connection does: 
not bring her in an average of more than six 
or seven shillings per week, and her reserve 
fund has to be drawn upon and further eco- 
nomies practised. Another room is given up, 
and still more furniture parted with. Animal 
food has to be dispensed with save perhaps a 
little on a Sunday, and the children have to 
be “ allowanced out,” even in respect to such 
cheap and coarse food as their mother can 
still command. From time to time, too, they 
have to be kept from school for a week or 
two for want of the school fees, while during 
these times they perhaps acquire just a little 
streetiness of manner ; and owing to this, their 
clothes getting shabby, and their manner de- 
pressed, they lose caste at school and spirits 
at home. The reserve fund under the steady 
drain upon it waxes smaller by degrees and sor- 
rowfully less until, at length, it is wholly ex- 
hausted. Then comes the first crucial “ tug of 
war” in the hard battle with poverty. ‘The 
“ connection” has in the mean time risen in 
value to an average of eight or nine shillings per 





week, but this is not sufficient to maintain the 
family even in such style as they have hitherto 
been able to live in since the death of their 
bread-winner. Further reductions in expen- 
diture must be made. No more can be done in 
the way of giving up rooms, as they have now 
only one left, but there are poorer neighbour- 
hoods in which a single apartment can be had 
at a lower rent, and where shabbiness of attire 
or the many shifts to which poverty drives 
people will be less noticed or criticized. To 
such a neighbourhood the Thompsons move, 
and their place as it had been made for them 
in the lifetime of their bread-winner knows 
them no more. They sink into the ranks of 
the struggling poor; the poor whose whole 
existence is a desperate struggle to keep clear 
of the abyss of pauperism, on the brink of 
which they stand. It is a sort of life the 
mere prospect of which would at one time 
have made Mrs. Thompson shudder, which 
when her husband was living she would have 
said she could not go through and live; but 
events have gradually prepared her for it, and 
she now welcomes it with a certain sense of 
relief, as giving her the shelter of obscurity, 
taking her from under the notice of those 
among whom she had lived as an equal in 
her better-off days. ‘Till now her foot has 
never crossed the threshold of the pawn-shop 
—the gloomy and usurous, but at the same 
time useful, discounting house, so to speak, 
af the poorest of the poor—but presently it 
becomes familiar to her as am occasional 
resource for obtaining the necessaries of life 
for the passing day whem work or the health 
to. do it fails her. 

In this new life, with only the charing con- 
nection to depend upon, it soon becomes a 
case of all hands to the pump, The idea of 
apprenticing Billy has to be abandoned. 
Neither the means to apprentice: him or to 
maintain him as apprentices ame expected to 
be maintained are forthcoming. He cannot 
even be kept at school to the age at which it 
had been contemplated to continue him there. 
He is barely eleven years old when he has to 
be withdrawn and sent out into the world as 
an errand-boy with a view to adding to the 
scanty family income—and a hard time of it 
he has, poor little fellow. He is out from half- 
past seven in the morning, till after ten 
at night. On Saturday he is at it till mid- 
night ; for, though his shop is supposed to 
close at nine, it is generally open later, and 
there are always parcels for the errand boy— 
who is at everybody’s beck and call—to take 
out after the shop zs closed. He gets home 
at night hungry and dead tired, and in the 
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winter probably with “chapped” hands and 
chilblained feet. His boyish spirits are for 
the time being a good deal crushed, and he is 
glad to eat his supper and creep to bed. But 
he is brave of heart, and experience since his 
father’s death has made him prematurely wise 
and considerate. He utters no word of com- 
plaint, knowing how “ mother” would feel it 
if he did, while he is the less inclined to 
repine or grumble by reason that he is of a 
disposition to feel largely compensated for all 
his hardships, by the proud reflection that the 
five shillings a week he earns is a substantial 
benefit to “‘ mother,” and helps to make their 
poor home more comfortable than it would 
otherwise be. Nor is his young heart without 
the sustainment of hope. He looks forward 
to a good time coming; a time when “ mo- 
ther” will have to work less and less as his 
wages gradually become more and more, 
until at length when he shall have reached 
man’s estate, he will be able to provide for 
her a home something like the happy little 
home they all had when their bread-winner 
was alive, a home that -“ father” might look 
down upon, and see that his boy had lovingly 
done his duty by “mother.” Though to suit 
a childish comprehension the idea may be 
conveyed in playful fashion, the lesson zs 
taught to working-class children, that if 
“father” is taken away the son or sons of the 
family must hold it the first consideration of 
life to supply, so far as in them lies, his 
place to “mother,” must as boys work to 
help her, as men provide a home for her, and 
find their greatest pride and satisfaction in 
doing so. They are taught, too, in many 
families at-any rate, that those who lead a 
good and Christian life, do but go before, 
when they die, and that it may be that from 
the realms above they can and do look down 
upon, and keep watch over those whom they 
loved on earth. 

In the meantime, while the realisation of 
little Billy’s boyish hopes are yet in the future, 
his sister Polly has also to be prematurely 
withdrawn from school. Occasionally she 
can earn a few pence or a day’s food by mind- 
ing a baby for some neighbour who has to go 
out to work, and when not thus engaged, 
she can be advantageously employed in 
looking after the family home when her 
mother is out. She continues in this way 
till she is about twelve years of age, when she 
gets “a little place” as general servant, or 
“slavey”—a place in which she gets eighteen- 
pence a week and her “keep,” and is made 
to do the work of about two ordinary able- 
bodied servants. Her previous experience 





has, however, pretty well hardened her. She 
rubs along in places of this stamp till she is 
a year or two older, and then obtains a situa- 
tion as kitchen-maid in a large and “ well- 
found” establishment. Here she finds herself 
in a position of comparative ease and luxury, 
and showing herself obedient and willing, she 
steadily works her way up until, at twenty 
years of age, she is upper housemaid, and is 
not only comfortable herself, but able to help 
her mother out of her wages. In this interval 
her brother has been progressing in his way. 
After three years of an errand boy’s life, he 
had got employment in a factory, and factory 
hours affording opportunities for attending 
night-school, Billy had availed himself of 
the chance, and made up his lost ground in 
the matter of education. Getting into a de- 
partment of the works in which educational 
acquirements are of service, he obtains a 
better rate of wages, and at five-and-twenty is 
so well placed in this respect, that he can 
entirely relieve his mother from the necessity 
of going out to work, and establish for her 
and himself a home that reminds them both 
of the pleasant little home they had known 
in those happy by-gone days when “ father” 
was living. Here, after years of sore trial, 
years of the contrast life we have briefly 
attempted to sketch, she finds a quiet haven, 
and is happy, though with a chastened happi- 
ness. For the mercy that has been vouch- 
safed to her, she is sincerely grateful. Each 
day on her knees she humbly thanks God for 
all his goodness to her; for having, so to 
speak, brought her through her wilderness to 
the land of promise ; having given her health 
and strength to bear the heat and burden of 
the day when it fell to her to sustain it, and 
children to whom it had been a labour of love 
to relieve her of all the burden of the hard 
struggle for existence so soon as ever it had 
been in their power to do so. It is not, of 
course, an invariable rule for things to “ come 
round” thus happily. Many there be for 
whom the struggle is too much, who sink and 
die under it. Many, again, there are who, 
falling in the social scale on the death of a 
bread-winner, fall to, rise no more, not only 
drifting into, but permanently remaining 
within the ranks of the struggling poor. 

The cases in which a bread-winner is taken 
away as suddenly as in the instance that we 
have pictured for the purpose of general 
illustration are comparatively exceptional, but | 
the material prospects of a family are not 
more severely—and as a rule not so 
severely—affected by such a sudden death, 
than by a death of a more ordinary type. 
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When the death of a working man is preceded 
by an illness that for a considerable length of 
time.confines him to a sick bed, his family 
will often be reduced to dire poverty while 
he is yet alive. Sickness, as we all know, is an 
expensive visitant in a household, and to 
none more than to the working classes. When 
a working man is too ill to continue at his 
employment his pay immediately ceases, while 
at the same time extra expenditure becomes 
necessary. ‘To meet current expenses, the 
sick pay derived from his club has to be 
supplemented by drawing upon whatever 
savings the family may have, and if the ill- 
ness continues so long that this supple- 
mentary source is exhausted, the family are 
put to hard shifts. When a bread-winner is 
taken after such an illness as this, there is 
nothing for his family to fall back upon. 
They must at once, even in the first bitter- 
ness of their grief, with the tears yet wet upon 
their cheeks, enter upon the grim struggle 
with poverty ; must, ere they have yet buried 
their dead, devote themselves to the solution 
of the hard problem of how the living are to 
continue to live. In things evil, however, 
there, is often a spirit of good, and in connec- 
tion with the illness of a bread-winner it is 
pleasant to see how much of good feeling 
and self-sacrifice is evoked. The man knows 
what the consequences to his family will be, 
of his being laid up, and while it is a sad, it 
is also a noble, spectacle to witness how hard 
the man will fight against the affliction 
that is laid upon him; how long he will 
continue at work when he ought to be in bed ; 
how much and how uncomplainingly he will 
suffer for his family’s sake ; how very willing 
the spirit is, how very weak the flesh. On 
the other hand, when at last he mus? give in, 
when nature will endure no longer, it is an 
equally sad but noble sight to witness how 





cheerfully the wife and children will bear the 
greatest privations, in order that the bread- 
winner shall want for no attention or comfort 
in his illness. And when it becomes appa- 
rent that the Lord who has given is about to 
take away, the resignation of all concerned is 
perhaps a grander sight than all to witness. 
Each tries to soothe the other with the 
assurance of meeting again in the better 
land. They kiss the chastening rod, bow 
themselves humbly to the divine will and 
wisdom, and say by their actions, no less 
than by their words, “ Not our will, but Thine 
be done.” 

Occasionally cases will happen when the 
death of a bread-winner is in sad contrast to 
the general rule. Cases in which his death, 
instead of being a loss to his family, is, as 
regards their material position, a gain to them 
—a thing which their friends speak of as a 
happy release. This is the case where a man 
has for years been a confirmed and habitual 
drunkard, and by his dissipated life and 
habits has brought ruin and misery upon his 
family, and been a burden upon them. Such 
cases, however, we are happy to say, are ex- 
ceptional. As a rule, the head of a family is 
its bread-winner in deed as well as name, 
and his loss is the heaviest that can befall his 
family. Those upon whom such a loss falls, 
while resigning themselves to the blow, have 
reason daily to pray for strength to sustain 
the struggle which it throws upon them. 
Those to whom their bread-winners are 
spared, have equal reason to daily thank God 
for his goodness in the matter ; and remem- 
bering that they know not what a day may 
bring forth, they should be—as we are proud 
to say they are— wondrous pitiful and 
helpful towards those of their own class 
whose sad lot it may be to lose their bread- 
winner. 





MILITARY NOTES ON THE BATTLES OF THE BIBLE. 
Il. 


GAcrs first war was with Nahash the | 
Ammonite. This only concerns us in so 
far as it established his authority, and enabled 
him to put himself and Jonathan, his son, at 
the head of three thousand men, who formed 
the germ of that standing army of which 
Samuel had prophesied as a burden and tax 
which would follow on the election of a 
king (1 Sam. viii, 11—18). Encouraged 
probably by previous success, Jonathan over- 





powered one of the garrisons placed by the 
Philistines, as we have noticed, in the hill 
country, to overawe and check the Israelites. 
The natural result of this was the great inroad 
of Philistine armies described in 1 Sam. xii. 
I will endeavour to follow closely the Bible 
narrative, while speaking of the tactics in or- 
dinary language. 

The Philistine armies were mustered in 
great strength, and advanced with their cha- 
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riots as far as Michmash. They met with no 
sign of regular opposition from the Israelite 
forces ; and, finding that the broken and 
mountainous ground prevented the further 
advance of their chariots and horses, they 
organized a fixed camp, and threw out large 
bands of “spoilers” to scour and waste the 
country. The first and second divisions went 
towards the south-east, and the third to the 
north-west. In the meantime Saul had tried 
to muster an army to oppose them, but had 
failed. The country was thus left open to 
invasion, the inhabitants only availing them- 
selves of the natural fastnesses of the moun- 
tains to escape and hide. The wilderness land 
extending from about Jerusalem to Jericho 
consists of interminable ranges of bare rocks. 
This district lay to the east of the Philistine 
camp, and in this direction they did not pene- 
trate. Down the ravines leading to Jericho 
Saul and his handful of men fell back, and in 
the plain of Gilgal endeavoured to collect an 
army. Here he was to await Samuel, but the 
pressure of the circumstances was too much 
for his faith. Hesaw the country overrun, the 
ranks of the Philistines swelled by deserters, 
and his handful of men fast melting away ; 
and he offered a sacrifice as a desperate 
attempt to keep up confidence in the 
power of God, in order to prevent the Israel- 
ites feeling that God had deserted them. 
After Samuel’s arrival and reproof, things be- 
came more desperate : there was strong reason 
to fear that the Philistine division which had 
now reached the plain at Zeboim would turn 
northwards and come upon his flank, and 
there was nothing better to do than to take 
to the mountains. Matters were in this state 
when Jonathan was led to look to the Lord’s 
arm for deliverance. God rewarded his faith 
by sending an earthquake and a miraculous 
panic among the Philistines. The valley at 
Michmash and the rocks up which he climbed 
have been, in the judgment of some travellers, 
identified. The blow was struck at the 
centre of the army stationed at the camp to 
which we have referred. ‘The Israelite de- 
serters, as soon as the tide turned, as was to 
be expected, turned with it. Saul and his 
men pursued, and the disorganized multitude 
that had*formed the Philistine army in camp 
swept down into the plain, and the invasion 
was at an end. 

Now Saul formed his standing army in 
earnest (1 Sam. xiv.), and proved its powers 
on the surrounding enemies. Our business is 
with the Philistines, however. After a time 
(which has been estimated at fifteen or twenty 
years, but on what grounds I scarcely know) 





| as follows: ‘“* We know that we are able to 





the Philistines organized another powerful 
army, and invaded Judah some distance fur- 
ther south than previously. They now pro- 
ceeded very cautiously. That they recognised 
that God interfered and fought for Israel at 
times, is shown by their argument in 1 Sam. iv, 
Keeping to facts, I will continue to follow 
the course of events, assigning the motives 
and plans that appear probable. 

The army of Saul was brought against the 
Philistines. The Israelite tactics were dis- 
played in efforts to hold the hills. The Phi- 
listines would, no doubt, have wished to 
have drawn them into the plains, could they 
have done so. But, as we have insisted 
before, the Philistines had learned by expe- 
rience that they met with defeat in the hills, 
and the Israelites had found themselves un- 
able to cope with the Philistines in the plains. 
Hence the two armies remained manceuvring 
indecisively, holding to the high ground on 
the opposite sides of the same valley (1 Sam. 
xvil.). How was this to terminate? Who 
was to strike the first blow under circum- 
stances that placed the attacking force at such 
a disadvantage? ‘The Philistines settled the 
question. They reasoned, perhaps, somewhat 


defeat Saul if his God does not interfere 
miraculously. Howcan we find out if this is 
to be expected? Once we were terrified at the 
arrival of the ark of the God of Israel in their 
camp, but we fought hard and obtained a 
complete victory. Their God did not inter- 
fere. At other times we have been defeated 
miraculously when we had no reason to sus- 
pect that their God was likely to help them. 
The only test appears to be the practical 
one. In our giants, we have warriors who 
are more than a match for theirs ; especially 
in the case of Goliath of Gath. Let him offer 
himself in single combat with any Israelite, 
and we need not fear his being overcome 
except by superhuman means. If he should 
be killed, then we have little hope of victory, 
for it will be as on previous occasions. If, 
however, he kills his opponent, we may press 
forward with all confidence.” This course 
was adopted. ‘The position in camp was pas- 
sively held, and Goliath came forward each 
morning, and returned with his challenge 
unanswered, for forty days. Such a long- 
continued defiance had not failed to de- 
moralise the Israelites. ‘The panic was such 
that the Jews might probably be eventually 
driven back or dislodged from their position, 
if matters could not be altered by some de- 
cided answer to the challenge on their part. 
Saul made a proclamation, offering his daugh- 
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ter in marriage and great rewards to the 
warrior who should slay Goliath ; but he offered 
in vain till David came to visit his brothers. 
The contrast of David’s simple view of the 
matter with the feeling pervading the host is 
wonderful. They had become a regular army, 
and learned to depend on their discipline, 
their tactics, and their arms. 

David had found miraculous strength was 
given to him when he depended on God 
alone, for he had grappled with a lion and a 
bear. Once feel sure that the cause was 
God’s, and he needed not to measure Goliath’s 
powers at all. His wonder was that no one 
in all the host saw it in this light, and that 
an uncircumcised Philistine was allowed with 
impunity to defy the armies of the Living God. 
Saul’s behaviour was not extraordinary under 
the circumstances. When David was brought 
to him, the same confidence that produced 
enough effect on others to gain thei atten- 
tion, and so to cause the tale to come to 
Saul, was such, no doubt, as to impress him. 
He knew that God might work with such as 
David, and he knew that God had interfered 
before when he little looked for it. But with- 
out implicit confidence in David’s being the 
chosen deliverer, there were not wanting argu- 
ments to justify his being encouraged to try. 

Nothing could be much worse than matters 
were after the forty days of inaction and 
defiance, and since no champion could be 
found able to fight Goliath with a reasonable 
hope of victory based on his own powers, it 
might be as well to have the matter taken up 
by a stripling to whom the army would not 
feel so much committed, or whose defeat 
would not discourage them in the same 
degree as in the case of one of their trained 
champions. The awkward attempt to equip 
David in military armour was perhaps hardly 
consistent with the principle on which he 
was sent out, but it was very natural, and 
it needed faith in David to recognise the only 
capacity in which he could go forth to fight. 

A strange spectacle was then seen. The 
two hosts stood in their chosen entrenched 
positions, with their ranks ‘facing each other, 
in their brazen helmets and glistening mail, 
with their spears and shields glancing in the 
sun. From one camp a giant goes forth, the 
unrivalled master of the lists, and the type 
and embodiment of the powers of war as 
known to those two hosts, while against him 
appears a stripling belonging to neither army. 
The trial is not so much of Israelite and 
Philistine, as of the champions of the living 
God and of the human school of war of the 
day. The language in which each speaks 





his defiance could not be more to this end. 
The Philistine does not express scorn of an 
Israelite as such, but indignation that a youth 
should come to fight him with a staff; and 
David declares his confidence in his God, 
contrasting it with Goliath’s confidence in 
sword, spear, and shield. And now they 
advance, the sling is charged, and the stone 
fractures Goliath’s skull. His head was pro- 
tected above by his helmet, his body by his 
breast-plate ; but God so orders it that the 
vulnerable spot is left open, and without any 
supernatural means, the shield fails to guard 
him, and the $word is the instrument of his 
own death. 

In the state of expectancy of the two armies, 
the sign is more than sufficient to show that 
God has made his power appexr. The 
Philistines fly, and Israel and Judah shout 
and advance, carrying all before them right 
down into the plain, till the fortified cities, 
Gath and Ekron, stop their course. 

Now began David's military training. He 
was made a captain at once, and set over a 
band, and his knowledge of life in the moun- 
tains and his acquaintance with the country 
over which the battles with the Philistines 
generally took place, would give him certain 
qualifications, humanly speaking. These it 
is our special business to note now, rather 
than his dependence on God, and the help 
coming miraculously. But in truth, it was 
with David, as we have pointed out that it 
was with Israel and with Saul, the more he 
developed the earthly sinews of war, the 
more he had to use them. How very dif 
ferent is his last battle from his first ! 

In his first fight David killsprobably themost 
formidable giant of the age ; in his last battle 
the son of the same man very nearly kills 
him. This giant was hardly to be com- 
pared to Goliath, for, as we noticed, his spear 
appears to have been only about half the 
weight of that of the latter, and the mention 
of his terrible new sword only reminds us of 
the contempt David had once expressed for 
that celebrated sword of Goliath to which 
there was “ none like” (1 Sam. xxi. 9). True, 
David had waxed faint, but that only brings 
out the more our point, which is not the 
question of David’s personal prowess, but of 
the degree in which the human element was 
the means employed in his battles after he had 
become skilled in the human science of war. 

David’s special excellence as a captain was 
his wonderful knowledge of that part of war 
operations comprehended in the term outpost 
duties. There is abundant evidence of hi: 
great skill in this respect. 
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First, Saul seems to have put him on 
frontier work to act against the Philistines, 
and “he behaved himself wisely ;” and “ all 
Israel and Judah loved David, because he 
went out and came in before them” (1 Sam. 
xviii.). Saul’s attempt to get him killed by 
the Philistines only increased his fame and 
his experience; and “he behaved himself 
more wisely than all the servants of Saul” 
when “ they went ferth,” “so that his name 
was much set by.” This, no doubt, the men 
of Israel afterwards remembered and referred 
to when they asked David to come from 
Hebron to reign in Jerusalem, and when they 
said (2 Sam. v.), “ When Saul was king over 
us, thou wast he that leddest us out and 
broughtest in Israel.” Then, again, we read 
when David was in the hill of Hachilah 
(1 Sam. xxiii.) that Saul says of him, “It is 
told me that he dealeth very subtilly; see, 
therefore, and take knowledge of all the 
lurking places where he hideth himself.” 
And this was apparently true of him all the 
time of his stay in the mountains. In Paran, 
Nabal’s men speak of David’s men being 
such a protection to them that “they were a 
wall unto us both by night and day,” and 
that they missed nothing while they were 
with them, which argues vigilance, as well as 
honour and honesty. He appears to have 
shown skill at Ziklag; but perhaps the most 
telling evidence of David’s reputation and 
habits is found in the ready way that Hushai’s 


war, when he argues, “Thou knowest thy 
father and his men, that they be mighty men, 
and they be chafed in their minds, as a bear 
robbed of her whelps in the field; and thy 
father is a man of war, and will not lodge 
with the people. Behold, he is hid now in 
some pit or some other place; and it will 
come to pass when some of them be over- 
thrown at the first, that whosoever heareth it 
will say, There is a slaughter among the people 
that follow Absalom, and he that is valiant, 


Special knowledge such as David pos- 
| sessed was, humanly speaking, necessary 
| for success in warfare in the mountains of 
| Judea. Commencing at the range of moun- 
| tains extending from Bethhoron and Aijalon 
| towards Adullam, and ending about Jericho, 
| there is scarcely a mile of the country where 
a surprise might not be effected on a careless 
body of men, and where any one who was not 
| conversant with the country might not lose 
| his way. Mountain warfare has, perhaps, on 
| the whole given the greatest opportunities 
for the accomplishment of enterprises, and 
| these generally based on local information. 
History gives us abundant examples of this. 
Hannibal’s and Napoleon’s marches into 
Italy are perhaps the most notable instances 
of decisive attacks on a large scale ; but from 
the days of Thermopylz to the times of our 
own Cape and Indian wars, natives in moun- 
tain districts have defended themselves with 
extraordinary success, and often in such a 
| way as to give peculiar prominence to the 
leader. The reverse met by Napoleon in 
| Russia was one of the greatest events ever 
recorded in history. The obstinate resistance 
which the French army met with in Algiers is, 
in comparison, a microscopic event ; yet what 
Russian name in connection with the former 
campaign is one tithe as familiar to us as 
that of Abd-el-Kader. Leonidas and Bruce 
owed the opportunity for their different. occa- 
sions for distinction to the existence of 











appeal is accepted by Absalom’s council of | mountainous country. Local knowledge and 
| special acquirements have commonly to be 


resorted to, before success is obtained in the 
| kind of warfare now referred to. Leonidas, 
| for instance, fell only by being betrayed, and 
|in modern mountain wartare native troops 
| have generally been employed for the sake 
of their peculiar powers. The perceptions 
| and ‘habits of exercising the senses in out-of- 
| doors life increase to a degree that is almost 
| past credence. In the Cape the Hottentots 
| could follow tracks at a canter that were 








whose heart is as the heart of a lion, shall | almost imperceptible to a European, even 
utterly melt ; for all Israel knoweth that thy | when dismounting and making a close in- 
father is a mighty man, and they that be with | spection; and I have been told, by an eye- 
him are valiant men.” In other words, there | witness, of a Hottentot guide stopping 
is not much hope of catching David by sur-| abruptly and giving warning of the pro- 
prise ; he is much more likely to fall unex- | pinquity of a Kaffir,* whose presence he 
pectedly on those that approach him, and | detected by sme//, and who proved to be 
obtain, at all events, an advantage at the | concealed in the bush some thirty or forty 
moment.. Our plan must be to swallow him | yards distant. The powers of the Red In- 
up’ by a multitude of troops. The argument, | dians and half-breeds in the Rocky Mountains 
no doubt, was intended to mislead ; but the | ——— ‘ sediie clini ae Semen 
point is that if succeeded in doing so. David | perhaps be due partly to the fact that their names are fre, 
never had been taken by surprise, and the quently such as can hardly be pronounced by Europeans, and 


7 a noise made in the throat or a snort is not easy to render on 
attempt was deemed foolish. | paper. 
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in America are scarcely inferior in many 
respects, and European trappers gradually 
acquire the same arts. Apart from any 
question of special providence, Saul and his 
troops would be no match for David’s men 
who had long had to live in the wilder- 
ness. 

To come to Saul’s last battle. Throughout 
his reign the Philistines made occasional 
attacks, but without success (1 Sam. xxiii. 1, 
27); but at last they were encouraged to 
make another grand attack (1 Sam. xxviii.). 
The arguments we have put in their mouths 
before as to the fear of the supernatural 
power that had given victory to Israel are 
here almost given in the Bible narrative, 
for the account begins by noticing that 
Samuel was dead. It had been mentioned 
before, but we are reminded of it, and then 
told that Saul had put all those that had 
familiar spirits and wizards out of the land. 

The Philistines probably could not hear 
of anything that made them fear; whether 
it is possible that any wizard’s fame might 
have frightened them just as Simon the 
sorcerer was thought by the Samaritans to 
have the power of God with him, it is hard 
to say. Probably they might make blunders 
as great as Rabshakeh in his oration to 
Hezekiah’s men ; but there was no such per- 
son—the coast seemed clear. 
dead ; David was with the king of Gath. The 
moment seemed favourable, and a large army 
was gathered for an attack on the Israelites 
far north in the country of Issachar. I have 
never visited this part of the.country, but it 
was, as noticed by Dean Stanley, the continual 
scene of chariot warfare, and no doubt the 
place must have been favourable to this kind 
of fighting. Jezreel and Megiddo occur in 
connection with Jehu’s chariot victory, and 
it was near here that Sisera’s chariots were 
brought against Barak. ‘The tactics of the 
armies of Israel and Philistia were ever 
the same. Saul’s host pitched in Mount 
Gilboa, the Philistines in Shunem, and then 
drew on to Aphek in the plain. The story 
of Saul is very sad. He had been told his 
kingdom should not “continue” after his 
first failure (1 Sam. xiii.), but he was himself 
still the instrument used by God against 
Amalek. After his second failure he had 
been personally rejected by God, and told 
by Samuel that his rebellion and stubborn- 


Samuel was | 








ness were “as” (probably meaning as dis- 
tinctly culpable as) witchcraft and idolatry, 
which were most likely even at that time 
sins that Saul had opposed strongly. Now 
he had fallen so low that even his own 
standard of righteousness had gone, and he 
sought for a witch. He was without God’s 
help, and in themselves Israel’s hosts were 
no match for the Philistines. The long 
journey Saul took to Endor on the night 
before the battle was a memorable one. He 
must have almost skirted the lines of the 
Philistines if he went at all directly ; indeed, 
it is possible that the attempt only became 
feasible when the Philistine army moved 
from Shunem to Aphek. Was the witch a 
real one? Was Samuel actually allowed to 
be brought up? These are not questions for 
us to settle here. There can be no doubt, 
however, that superhuman powers were at 
work that night. One of the most mys- 
terious things is the sudden recognition of 
Saul by the witch when in the awful presence 
that has been called up. 

The battle began apparently by a deter- 
mined attack on the Israelite position about 
the north-west end of Mount Gilboa. There 
was placed the flower of the army, for there 
Jonathan and Melchishua were forced back 
and died, and Saul himself, wounded by the 
archers and pressed closely, killed himself on 
Mount Gilboa. Compare Saul’s death with 
that of Ahab or Ahaziah (1 Kings xxii. and 
2 Kings ix.), who were carried off the field 
in their chariots. Saul on the mountains had 
to escape on foot. Wounded as he was, none 
could help him. Two features in this battle 
appear to have struck David especially, when 
the news came to him—one, that Israel 
should have met with defeat on their own 
mountains. ‘O, Jonathan, thou wast slain 
on thy high places” (2 Sam. i.) 

David’s own Philistine wars were pro- 
bably much of the same general military 
character, though with very different results, 
as those of Saul. The features of single 
combat and individual deeds, whether 
miraculous or not, are most prominent. 
The Philistines were again and again de- 
feated and pressed back, till the last battle 
narrated took place “in Gath,” far in their 
plains probably beyond where Samuel's armies 
had ever penetrated, and this seems to mark 
the destruction of the Philistine power. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
MORALS AND RELIGION IN PARLIAMENT. 


ECENT conversations and divisions in the House 

of Commons do not convey the impression one 

would desire to have of the moral and religious tone 
of the representatives of the people. 

There is the OPIUM question, for example. A re- 
solution was introduced by Mr. Mark Stewart, of a 
very measured and guarded kind. There are two 
distinct grounds on which objection is taken by many 
to the present arrangements in regard to the opium 
traffic. Some object to the cultivation and manufac- 
ture of opium being carried on directly by the British 
Government, as it isin a large part of India. They 
demur to our making Queen Victoria a cultivator 
and manufacturer of opium. Whatever may be their 
opinion as to the business itself, they conceive that it 
ought not to be in the hands of Government. Others 
not only object to the traffic being carried on by 
Government, but they are opposed to the traffic itself. 
They are especially opposed to opium being forced 
into China, contrary to the wish of the Chinese 
Government. It is to them a great blot on the fame 
of their country that one object of one of our wars 
with China was to oblige that country to take our 
Indian opium. Now the proposal introduced to 
Parliament by Mr. Stewart did not touch the latter 
question. It went no further than the connection of 
the Imperial Government with the cultivation and 
manufacture of opium. It indicated the desirableness 
of the Indian Government gradually retiring from the 
business. It proposed to substitute the system carried 
on in the Bombay Presidency for that carried on in 
Bengal. Notwithstanding its measured terms, it was 
rejected by a great majority—fifty-seven being in 
favour of the resolution, and ninety-seven against. 
The leading men connected with India were un- 
favourable tothe proposal. They must view the sub- 
ject, they said, in a practical light. They thought it 
better for the Government to have a monopoly of the 
opium trade than to lay ona duty. The amount of 
revenue derived from opium was very large, and it 
would never do to endanger it for the sake of experi- 
ments. Much of what was said against opium was 
very true, as much that was said against alcohol was 
true. The one was the curse of the Turanian race, 
as the other was the curse of the Aryan. The House 
concluded that the matter must be left alone, and 
that her most gracious Majesty must continue sole 
planter and trader in opium for Bengal. 

On the SABBATH question, too, a new position has 
been taken. The result of the trial of the Brighton 
Aquarium case having been that it was contrary to 
the law to charge for admission on Sundays, and the 
judge having taken the unusual course of declaring 
that he had in vain tried to find a loophole, and that 
the law was a very bad one, and requiring to be 
immediately altered, the matter naturally came into 
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Parliament. The Home Secretary signified his pur- 
pose of preventing any one from being unduly harassed 
by the execution of the law. And afterwards he 
indicated that he would apply to Parliament for power 
to remit the penalty exacted by the law as it stands. 
It has been observed, however, that the real question 
involved is not the desirability of allowing the means 
of zesthetic or intellectual enjoyment on Sundays, 
but the question of trading on that day in such 
matters—charging money for admission. If it were 
conceded that this is lawful, it would become appli- 
cable to all kinds of public amusements—theatres, 
operas, and music-halls. Nay, the prosecution of 
trade generally would follow, because if trade in 
recreation were legalised, trade in business could 
hardly be visited with penalties. It has been matter 
of congratulation that the legislature has not shown a 
disposition to open museums and galleries on Sunday ; 
and it is to be hoped that on more mature considera- 
tion it will be seen that what is now proposed to be 
done is open to very grave objection. 

The outcry in both Houses on the flying visit of 
Moody and Sankey to Eton showed our legislators in 
a perfect scare. It was an exhibition that for their 
own sakes one could not but regret. If the influence 
of these gentlemen was so pernicious, it was strange 
that ‘“‘the Governing Body” of the nation should 
allow it to spread unchecked throughout the millions 
of London and other great cities of the empire, but 
rush about in frantic horror when it came near the 
place where many of them had their sons. But what 
could the world think when they saw the Lords and 
Commons of Great Britain getting into such a fright 
because an uneducated preacher and a singer of hymns 
were to hold a single religious meeting within reach 
of Eton school? The least pleasant feature of the 
case, however, is the indication of deep dislike to the 
services and efforts of the revivalists, an indication 
that shows very clearly that it is not from our 
governing body that earnest religion is likely to 
get its onward impulses among us. 

The endeavour to obtain the repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts was unsuccessful. The oppo- 
nents of these measures could not get the promoters of 
them to argue the point on their ground. What the 
opponents have always considered the fatal objection 
to them is, that they proceed on the principle that a 
certain amount of vice is necessary, and being neces- 
sary, steps ought to be taken to make it comparatively 
safe. It is counted a great affront to the Almighty 
to lay it down that as men must be expected to break 
his laws, and cannot be prevented from doing so, 
the public money should be spent in providing 
that their sin shall be attended with the smallest 
amount of evil to themselves, and of inconvenience to 
the public service. On the other hand, the defenders 
generally abstain from arguing the question on any 
such general ground or principle, and point to the 
actual results—the improvement many ways which the 
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Acts have caused. The lines of argument do not 
meet. One important element in the discussion of 
the subject this session was the position taken up by 
Mr. Childers. Mr. Childers has himself administered 
the laws, and his testimony and opinion were there- 
fore entitled to much weight. In some of their 
main provisions he considered them wrong, and re- 
quiring to be changed. The changes which would 
thus have to be made are radical and fundamental. 
Here, most probably, is the point of hope, so to 
speak, for the future. But we do not know how far 
Mr. Childers’ views would prove acceptable. The 
feelings of the opponents of the Acts on the general 
subject is exceedingly keen. 


WORK OR IDLENESS—WHICH KILLS ? 

An interesting paper, by Dr. Samuel Wilks, Phy- 
sician to Guy’s Hospital, has lately appeared in the 
Lancet, on “ Life at High Pressure,” and the effects 
generally of the overstrain to which public men and 
other men are often exposed in these times. "With- 
out entering on particular cases, each of which must 
be regarded on its own merits, Dr. Wilks declines to 
admit the truth of the common impression that 
disease and death are making splendid harvests out 
of the overwrought bodies and overstrained nerves of 
large numbers of persons. ‘If the question be put 
broadly, Are people suffering from overwork ? I for 
one should have no hesitation in saying, No; but on 
the contrary, if both sexes be taken, I should say 
that the opposite is nearer the truth, and that more 
persons are suffering from idleness than from exces- 
sive work. Medically speaking, I see half-a-dozen 
persons suffering from want of occupation to one who 
is crippled by his labours.” 

In the case of girls, instead of work being injurious, 
he says he could instance numerous cases of recovery 
on the discovery of an occupation. A large propor- 
tion of their ailments is indeed due to the want of 
occupation. Leta girl’ occupy herself neither with 
amusement nor with useful work, she falls into bad 
health, becomes a prey to her own internal fires or 
forces, and every function of her body is deranged, 
as well as her moral nature perverted. These’cases 
are very difficult of cure; mothers are terrified to let 
their daughters do anything, they are so delicate, 
work would kill them; what they need is doctors’ 
visits, physic, and alcohol. This is ruinous. It is 
quite remarkable what a delicate young lady can do 
under the power of a stimulus; as, for example, a 
gentleman lately expressed his surprise to see how 
his daughter, who could not walk many yards fora 
long time, owing to a pain in her back, was soon 
able to walk many miles a day when she procured the 
support of a lover’s arm, Dr. Wilks would gladly 
give employment to the half million of unmarried 
women. The human body is made for work, the 
amount it can do is proportioned to the power of the 
machine; but, unlike other machines, it can be kept 
in vigour only by use; it is sure to rust and decay 
from disuse. 

These views are of supreme importance at a tim> 





when growing wealth is so quickly adding to the 
number of those to whom work is not a necessity. 
A well-known writer on the poor some time ago 
divided the community into four classes: those that 
can’t work, those that won’t work, those that do 
work, and those that don’t need to work. These 
last are apt to be supposed to be the happy few, and 
many is the effort made to get into the favoured 
class, Science, however, is reversing the popular 
impression. We are learning from experience what 
was so long ago shown in the case of Sodom that 
fulness of bread and abundance of idleness are too 
often the parents of grievous evils, ‘‘ Better to wear 
out than to rust out” is finding a new verification. 
If it were for nothing higher, our flower-missions and 
singing-missions are doing important service to the 
health of many a hitherto unoccupied girl. The 
dignity of labour is getting a fresh illustration, and 
we may quote with increased confidence, the lines of 
a song of labour— 


““O while ye feel, ’tis hard to toil 
And sweat the long day through, 
Remember it is harder still 
To have no work to do.”’ 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. Gladstone’s article in the Contemporary, under 
the title, “Is the Church of England worth pre- 
serving ?’’ has been more or less reproduced in every 
journal, and discussed by every editor. The substance 
of Mr. Gladstone’s views is contained in the summary 
which he gives at the end of his paper, and which 
runs as follows :— 


««¢England expects every man to do his duty;’ 
and this is an attempt at doing mine, not without a 
full measure of respect for those who are charged 
with a task now more than ever arduous in the 
declaration and enforcement of 'the law. To lessen 
the chances of misapprehension I sum up, in the 
following propositions, a paper which, though length- 
ened, must, I know, be dependent to a large extent 
upon liberal interpretation. 

«1, The Church of this great nation is worth 
preserving; and for that end much may well be 
borne. 

‘¢ 2, In the existing state of minds, and of circum- 
stances, preserved it cannot be, if we shift its balance 
of doctrinal expression, be it by an alteration of the 
Prayer Book (either way) in contested points, or be 
it by treating rubrical interpretations of the matters 
heretofore most sharply contested on the basis of 
‘ doctrinal significance.’ 

‘©3. The more we trust to moral forces, and the 
less to penal proceedings (which are to a considerable 
extent exclusive one of the other), the better for the 
Establishment, and even for the Church. 

“4, If litigation is to be continued, and to remain 
within the bounds of safety, it is highly requisite that 
it should be confined to the repression of such pro- 
ceedings as really imply unfaithfulness to the national 
religion. 

‘¢5. In order that judicia] decisions on ceremonial 
may habitually enjoy the large measure of authority, 
finality, and respect which attaches in general to 
the sentences of our courts, it is requisite that they 
should have uniform regard to the rules and results of 
full historical investigation, and should, if possible, 
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allow to stand over for the future matters insufficiently 


cleared, rather than decide them upon partial and 
fragmentary evidence.” 


PARTIES IN THE CHURCH. 

The law passed last year, for facilitating the settle- 
ment of questions as to the legality of changes in the 
mode of conducting worship, has now come into 
operation. ‘What effect this law will have under the 
new judge, Lord Penzance, who has been appointed 
to administer it, is the question on which the atten- 
tion of all parties is most eagerly fixed. 

Some of the ritualistic party have been formulating 
the points on which they conceive that toleration for 
their views and practices is absolutely essential. 
These points are six: the eastward position, the 
sacrificial vestments, the lights, the mixed chalice, 
unleavened bread, and incense. 

In both Houses of Convocation of Canterbury 
there has been discussion on the proposed changes. 
In the Lower House a resolution, proposed by Canon 
Gregory, was carried in favour of legislation declaring 
the vestments and the position legal where they are 
at present in use, but not allowing them to be intro- 
duced in other churches without the permission of 
the bishop. When these resolutions were brought 
to the Upper House, they were opposed, the bishops 
considering that legislation was highly inexpedient, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury speaking very 
strongly against ritualism, 


THE PROPOSED PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 

Preliminary meetings have been held, and pro- 
visional arrangements made for the proposed meet- 
ing of the general Presbyterian Council next year. 
Much interest has been shown in this subject, many 
gentlemen having been present from America to 
take part in what has only been a preliminary meet- 
ing. It appears that the several churches which, 
being Presbyterian, and following orthodox standards, 
are entitled to take part in the coming council are 
nearly fifty. The following is the list :— 


I.—Great Britain and Ireland. 


1. Church of Scotland. 2. Free Church of Scot- 
land. 3. United Presbyterian Church. 4. Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. 5. Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland. 6. United Original Seceders. 
7. Presbyterian Church of Ireland. 8. Reformed 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 9. Presbyterian 
Church in England. 10, Synod of Church of Scot- 
land in England. 11 Welsh Calvinistic Church. 


Ik.—United States of America. 

1. Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. 2. United 
Presbyterian Church of North America. 3. Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Church in U.S.A. 4. Re- 
formed Church in America. 5. General Synod of 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. 6. Synod of Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church. 7. Associate Reformed 
Church (South). 8. Presbyterian Church of United 
States (South). 


Ill.— British Colonies. 


Canada.—The Presbyterian Church of Canada 
{comprising the four Churches formerly separate). 





Australia.—t. Presbyterian Church of Victoria. 
2. Do., New South Wales. 3. Do., Queensland. 4. 
Do., South Australia. 5. Do., Tasmania. 

New Zealand.—t. Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand. 2. Do., Otago. 

New Hebrides.—1. Synod of New Hebrides Mis- 
sion. 

Africa.—t. Dutch Reformed Church. 2. Pres- 
bytery of Natal. 3. Do., Kaffraria. 


IV.—The European Continent. 


1. Reformed Church of France. 2. Union of 
Evangelical Churches in France. 3. Evangelical 
Church of Lyons. 4. Belgian Reformed Church. 
5. Evangelical Missionary Church of Belgium. 6. 
National Church of Geneva. 7. Evangelical Church 
of Geneva. 8. National Church of Canton de Vaud. 
g. Free Church of Canton de Vaud. to. National 
Church of Neuchatel. 11. Evangelical Independent 
Church of Neuchatel. 12. Waldensian Church, 13. 
Reformed Church ‘of Hungary. 14. Do., Moravia. 
15. Do., Bohemia. 16. Do., Holland. 17. Seces- 
sion Church of Holland. *18. Free Church of Italy. 
*19. Evangelical Church of Spain. *20, German 
Churches. 


GROTESQUE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Amid all the benefits likely to arise from the in- 
creased study of the Bible and conversation on its 
contents in connection with the present revival of 
religion, there are some risks against which it is of 
no small importance to be on our guard. One of 
these is, that of a strained and unwarranted use of 
particular expressions in the English translation. 
Another is that of sensational and grotesque inter- 
pretations—a fanciful spiritualising of historical state- 
ments. We have an instance of both in an extra- 
ordinary view given at the recent Brighton Conference, 
of certain words in our English translation of Isaiah 
xxxvili. 14. The words are part of Hezekiah’s 
prayer, ‘“‘O Lord, I am oppressed; undertake for 
me.” The commentary ran thus :— 


‘* May the Lord lead us then to commit ourselves 
to Him entirely as to the way in which He shall show 
us the things that we need to know, leaving Him to 
do it for us—leaving ourselves in his hands as dead. 
An expression occurred to me lately as suited, per- 
haps, to teaching something of the same lesson. 
Hezekiah said, ‘O Lord, I beseech Thee, undertake 
for me.’ Now, we never need an undertaker until 
we are dead. It is then only when we can do no 
more for ourselves that we need an undertaker. And 
what does the undertaker do? He puts us out of 
sight, covers us up, fastens us down, and puts us 
under the ground. That is what the Lord Jehovah 
is pledged to do forus. Oh, it is a sweet prayer, 
‘Undertake for me.’ ‘Be Thou my divine under- 
taker; keep me out of sight; put a covering on me; 
keep me underground; let me so decrease, and let 
the new creature in Christ Jesus live in thy’sight.’” 


It is difficult to conceive that the excellent gentle- 
man had the faintest recollection that Hezekiah’s 
prayer was uttered in thankfulness for the restora- 
tion of his life, and that it contained expressions 
denoting the shrinking horror with which he viewed 
death. But it is still more difficult to believe that 
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he could have bestowed one moment’s thought on 
the real meaning of the prayer. English readers 
who instruct others should make sure of the mean- 
ing of the original, before founding anything on what 
may be only a casual English word. It is important 
to remember that the first step in the direction of 
German rationalism was a reaction from the fantastic 
spiritual interpretations of Scripture by the Pietist 
school, and a falling back on the principle that the 
grammatical structure alone determines the meaning 
of Scripture. Overstraining in any direction is sure 
to be followed by reaction towards the opposite ; 
and the opposite of ultra-spiritualism is dry rational- 
ism. Besides, anything in worse taste than the com- 
parison of God to an undertaker cannot be conceived. 
Revivalists are too prone to disregard the God-given 
faculty of good taste. 


THE IDIOTS’ FETE. 


A writer in the Christian World describes the 
annual féte of the inmates of the Asylum for Idiots 
at Earlswood, near London. The grounds are ample 
enough even for six hundred inmates, and on this 
occasion there were present also a large assemblage 
of their friends. Here might be seen bands of 
children walking in procession under appropriate 
bannerets; there groups engaged in races and other 
athletic sports. Here Punch and Judy are awaken- 
ing an unwonted interest in minds that, without this 
institution, would have been too apathetic to care even 
for that delight of young eyes; yonder the lame and 
halt, wheeled by their attendants in carriages, are 
listening under the shade of trees to the band per- 
forming familiar airs. Inside, the hall has been 
converted into a bazaar for the sale of articles manu- 
factured by the inmates. The poor creatures took 
the liveliest interest in the proceedings of the day. 
One cannot be too thankful for the progress that has 
been made in making life bright and happy to these 
children of weakness. When one thinks how dif- 
ferent their life would probably have been had no 
meliorating influences been employed, had all been 
left to be knocked about contemptuously as it may 
be cruelly by those in whose way they happened to 
come, one cannot be too thankful for the institution 
that for twenty-eight years has conferred so many 
blessings on one of the most deeply afflicted classes 
of God’s creatures. 


IIL—GLANCES ABROAD. 
BELGIUM—M. LAVELEYE. 


The phase which the conflict with Ultramontanism 
has assumed in Belgium is probably the most im- 
mediately alarming of any. The recent commotion 
and threatening of civil war showed the intense keen- 
ness of feeling on both sides. Great interest has 
from this cause been attached to the pamphlet of M. 
Laveleye, and the letter with which Mr. Gladstone 
introduced it to the English public. Mr. Gladstone 
welcomes the testimony of a Belgian statesman of 
known liberality and tolerance in favour of the posi- 





tion which he himself has lately defended with such 
earnestness—that the influence of the Church of 
Rome cannot be reconciled with political liberty, 
social advancement, mental intelligence, or general 
morality. As to Belgium, Mr. Gladstone states 
truly that it has been a kind of preserve for the 
Church of Rome. It therefore affords a testing ex- 
periment of the influence of Rome. And as to M. 
Laveleye, he knows that he is not one of those who 
dream that the ultramontane conspiracy can be 
cured by indifference or scepticism. 

“This error,” he says, ‘is widely prevalent 
in England. There is an impression, which is 
not worthy to be called a conviction, but which 
holds the place of one, that the indifferentism, 
scepticism, materialism, and pantheism which for 
the moment are so fashionable, afford, among 
them, an effectual defence against Vaticanism. 
But one has truly said that the votaries of that 
system have three elements of real strength— 
namely, faith, self-sacrifice, and the spirit of con- 
tinuity. None of the three are to be found in 
any of the negative systems; and you have justly 
and forcibly pointed out that these systems, through 
the feelings of repugnance and alarm which they 
excite in many religious minds, are effectual allies of 
the Romanism of the day.” 

The pamphlet of M. Laveleye, to which Mr. 
Gladstone has furnished the introduction, is one of 
those useful treatises which investigate the difference 
between the two systems, Popery and Protestantism, 
on the basis, not of theology, but of facts. M. Lave- 
leye starts from the position that the energy, life, and 
progress of the modern world is all in its Protestant 
nations, and that the Popish are languishing and 
dying. His testimony is very much in the same 
vein as that of the late Count de Montalembert, which 
we quoted lately in regard to Spain. 


‘The nations subject to Rome seem stricken 
with barrenness; they no longer colonise, they have 
no powers of expansion. The expression employed 
by M. Thiers to depict their religious capital, Rome, 
viduitas et sterilitas, might be also applied to them- 
selves. Their past is brilliant, but their present is 
gloomy, and their future disquieting. Can there be 
a sadder situation than that of Spain ?” 

If it be said that the superiority of the Pro- 
testant nations is due to the fact that they are chiefly 
of the Teutonic race, while the Catholic nations are 
of Latin origin, and that their superiority is a matter 
not of religion but of race, the question still recurs, 
must there not be something in the Protestant reli- 
gion more suitable to a free and energetic people ? 
But there are various facts that show that the differ- 
ence is not due wholly to race. In Switzerland Protest- 
antism makes the greatest difference, even when the 
race is the same. In France, the expelled Huguenots 
carried into England and other countries a singular 
energy and success in arts and manufactures. In illus- 
tration of the difference in secial results due to the 
difference of religion, M. Laveleye, on the authority 
of the Comte de Beauvoir, mentions a circumstance 
connected with the joint occupation of the islet Sha- 
Myen, in China, by the English and the French :— 
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“In six years’ time (1867) there have sprung up a 
little English village, a Protestant church, a cricket- 
ground, &c., and magnificent go-downs for the great 
tea-houses of China. A pathway separates the British 
from the French territory. On our territory (French) 
there are clumps of uncultivated trees, filth, stray dogs, 
cats, moles, but not a single house.” 


The difference is ascribed by M. Laveleye to the 
better education of the Protestant nations, their higher 
morality, and the possibility of the existence of a 
reasonable faith. In Roman Catholic countries the 
intelligent and governing classes are driven to infi- 
delity because a reasonable faith in the doctrines of 
Rome is a simple impossibility. It is little wonder 
if such statesmen as M. Laveleye have gloomy views 
as to the future of the Roman Catholic countries, 
now that such considerations are coming home to 
their minds with such irresistible power. 


THE FLOODS IN FRANCE. 


Great physical calamities seem usually to happen 
in places out of the way. We are not astonished to 
hear of earthquakes in South America, and those 
who have no personal or family interest in such coun- 
tries can sleep wonderfully soundly after reading of 
towns, and villages, and inhabitants by the thousand 
being swallowed: up by their unnatural mother— 
Earth. In Miss Bird’s pages we read, without any great 
strain on our nerves, of eruptions of lava from the great 
volcanoes of Hawaii pouring a fiery flood over thou- 
sands of acres of the richest land, and reducing a 
smiling garden to a desolate wilderness. Recently, 
however, we have been startled by the account of a 
physical calamity of unexampled magnitude in recent 
times, close to our own borders, in our neighbouring 
country—France. The impression which such a 
calamity makes is much more vivid, and the calamity 
has been truly terrible. The number of deaths caused 
by the Toulouse floods is stated at three thousand, 
and the value of the property destroyed at twelve 
millions sterling. Imagination cannot take in the 
details of such a calamity. We do not wonder at 
Marshal MacMahon’s remark that never on the field 
of battle had he witnessed a sight that made so 
terrible an impression. What agony, what tearing of 
heart-strings, what feelings of desolation and despair 
these floods have caused, the human mind is too 
limited adequately to comprehend. 

The horror is slightly relieved to strangers by 
narratives of heroism and hairbreadth escapes. 
And then there is the rush of sympathy from all 
quarters. It greatly mitigates the horror of a cala- 
mity to think that as far and as fast as the telegraph 
spreads the news there gathers and rushes in to that 
place a great tide of sympathy, followed, wherever it 
is true and Christian, by the only relief that can be 
contributed in such an overwhelming event. It seems 
strange that France should have been the scene of 
such an affliction. A country that has suffered so 
much did not seem likely to have this addition to her 
troubles. But the sympathy has been all the greater, 
and we know from the Bible that a succession of 





afflictions is sometimes effectual where single sorrows 
fail to move. As yet, however, it cannot be said 
that much impression has been made on the spirit of 
the country. Devout Roman Catholics are only 
more earnest in devoting their country to the protec- 
tion of the Sacred Heart, and the unbelievers can 
only wonder in what way strong enough barriers 
against the encroachments of the river can be raised, 
to give protection for the future. There is a con- 
siderable number of Protestants in and around 
Toulouse on whose behalf our hopes and prayers 
must rise earnestly that God would teach them to 
do his will in this great trial. 


THE ‘*SACRED HEART” IN FRANCE. 


The dedication of France to the ‘* Sacred Heart,” 
as exhibited to the girl Mary Margaret Alcoque, does 
not go on so prosperously as was desired. A féte 
that was to have taken place, under the auspices of 
the Archbishop of Paris, for dedicating France to the 
protection of the heart, has been indefinitely post- 
poned; the Pope declined to come to Paris to perform 
the ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the 
new church on Montmartre; the hundred thousand 
pilgrims that were announced for that occasion did 
not attend; and the National Assembly, to the 
distress of the extreme right, sent no deputation and 
took no part in the ceremony. The laying of the 
foundation stone was thus the work of a large number 
of ecclesiastics, and the blowing of trumpets by the 
press has been confined to the religious journals, 

The devotion of the sacred heart has a specific 
meaning and purpose. This particular phase of 
worship denotes one who accepts out and out the 
whole doctrine, miracles, and general assumptions of 
Rome. It is said that persons may take part in other 
modes of worship, and yet be half unbelievers ; but 
the worship of the sacred heart is impossible for any 
who do not go all the lengths. "Whoever takes part 
in this worship believes, of course, that the Saviour 
appeared to the woman Alcoque, and exhibited to her 
his heart; and this belief cannot coexist with any 
scepticism, it involves all the claims of ultramontan- 
ism. The greatest efforts are. being made to popular- 
ise the worship. The hymn of the Sacred Heart is 
acquiring something of the character of a national 
air. Pictures, medals, images of the heart, are every- 
where. The laying of the foundation stone of the 
great church on Montmartre was expected in like 
manner to have the aspect and the dimensions of a 
great national undertaking. This has not succeeded ; 
but other means will doubtless be found of giving 
popularity and publicity to the newly-inaugurated 
devotion. 


THE ‘SACRED HEART” IN ITALY. 

The new devotion, now so much in vogue in 
France, was not launched without serious opposition 
in Italy. ‘The Dominican order in particular,” 
says the correspondent of the Times, ‘‘ was most 
energetic in contending against its advance, as cal- 
culated to materialise the spirit of the Catholic re- 
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ligion ; but the Jesuits, in particular, thought fit to 
avail themselves of the movement, as an efficacious 
means for exciting religious fervour, especially 
among women. The congregation of Sacred Rites 
has on several occasions pronounced against it, and 
issued decrees strictly prohibiting the use of images 
made simply in the form of the human heart to sym- 
bolize that of Jesus. Every one of the many lamps now 
hanging in front of the celebrated Madonna at St. 
Agostino has a great silver heart suspended from it.” 
The remonstrances of prelates and others failed to 
arrest the design of the Jesuits. Onthe 22nd of April 
last, this writer says, the Pope signed the decree 
dedicating the church universal to the Sacred Heart. 
The ceremony of dedication was performed in the 
** Gesu ’’ church at Rome on the 16th of June, the an- 
niversary of the appearance of Mademoiselle Alcoque, 
amid decorations the magnificence of which was be- 
yond anything known even in the gorgeous ritual of 
Rome. Special services were performed in all the 
churches of the city in honour of the Sacred Heart ; 
the Act of Consecration was read in each; and in 
the evening Ze Deums were sung for the occasion 
at the Gesu, St. Peter’s, and St. John Lateran. 

It is easy to imagine the feelings of a man like 
M. de Laveleye reading of such things, and the 
smile playing on his face at the strange device for 
bringing back to Catholic lands the prosperity that 
has gone over to the Protestants. 


EDUCATION IN ITALY. 

The statistics of education in Italy, according to 
the correspondent of Zvangelical Christendom in 
Florence, do not evince a satisfactory state of things. 
In 1860 it was found that out of the twenty-two 
millions that then formed the population, seventeen 
millions were wholly uneducated. In 1870'the situa- 
tion is not much improved. By the addition of the 
Venetian and Roman provinces, the population is 
now nearly twenty-seven millions, and of these 
nineteen and a half are unable to read and write. 
Three out of every four persons in Italy are thus 
ignorant of the three R.’s. The average of the un- 
educated is 73 per cent.; but in some provinces the 
percentage of ignorance is much above this, being in 
some even above 99 per cent. Most of these pro- 
vinces belonged formerly to the Holy See, and the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies. Even in the most 
cultivated cities there is much ignorance. Even 
Milan, for example, out of a population of 200,000, 
was found to contain above 45,000 who could neither 
read nor write. 

Of the troubles caused to the kingdom of Italy by 
the island of Sicily we do not need to write. It is 
to the Italian kingdom far worse than Ireland to 
Great Britain, not only on account of the general 
disorder prevalent in it, but also the difficulty of 
enforcing the law, and the organized opposition 
working against it in secret. 


CANADA—UNION OF CHURCHES. 


One of the most considerable events in the history 
of Christian union has just been accomplished in 





Canada. Four separate organizations have become 
one Church, with the exception of so small a number 
of outstanding ministers and congregations as not 
substantially to lessen the completeness of the union. 
While it is true that four churches have entered into 
this union, it is also true that it was geography and 
not theology that had hitherto made one of the pairs 
to be apart from the other. The maritime provinces 
themselves have but: lately become one with the 
dominion of Canada,; and the churches are now 
following in the wake of the provinces. 

The two Presbyterian bodies that have united 
in Canada are those which represented the estab- 
lished and non-established Presbyterian churches 
in Scotland; it is the corresponding pair in the 
maritime provinces that have united, and the union of 
the two pairs constitutes the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada. The negotiations had been going on for 
five years, the difficulties, both theoretical and practi- 
cal, requiring no little skill and patience to adjust. 
These difficulties have been overcome, and there is 
now a united Church, consisting of about 1,000 con- 
gregations, 630 ministers, 3,700 elders, and nearly 
100,000 communicants, with six theological colleges. 

The four synods having met severally at Montreal, 
on the 15th of June, all met as one. The four 
moderators signed, for their respective churches, the 
parchment declaratory of /the union. The first 
moderator was Dr. Cook, who has. been forty years 
minister of St. Andrew’s Church at Quebec, and who 
is also principal of Queen’s College in that city. The 
union has been effected with so great harmony, that 
the number of outstanding ministers is only about 
twenty, the greater part of these being unwilling to 
surrender their connection with the Established Church 
of Scotland. 


UNITED STATES—WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE 
MOVEMENT. 


The ladies’ temperance movement has of late 
rather dropped out of view; we are glad to find a 
letter from Mr. Eli Johnson, of Brooklyn, recapitu- 
lating the results in that great city. 

The general result is, that a year ago there were in 
Brooklyn 3,110 drinking-saloons; now there are but 
2,200. Fully nine hundred have fallen before the 
ladies. Two causes are assigned for this. One is, a 
cessation of the craving for drink and the habit of 
drinking ; the other is, that the consciences of those 
engaged in the traffic have been troubled, and they 
have found that the only alternative for a good 
conscience is to give it up. In some instances the 
presence of the ladies has been solicited. ‘‘ One day, 
while they were engaged in prayer, a request came 
from a rum-seller that a committee of two or three 
ladies should visit him at his saloon, After prayer, 
two ladies went, not without much shrinking and 
fear. But they found the man troubled in conscience, 
and ready to surrender.” On this the thought of 
visiting the saloons in order occurred to the ladies, 
and in this way, in groups of two or three, they 
visited upwards of 2,000. In one case, the owner of 
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four saloons was so troubled in conscience, that for 
four nights he could not sleep ; he made up his mind, 
consecrated himself to Christ, poured 3,000 dollars’ 
worth of liquor into the streets, became a temperance 
advocate, and has succeeded in getting no fewer than 
one hundred saloons shut up. 

There is a daily prayer-meeting of the ladies out of 
which the movement has arisen. The whole is a 
result of faith in the efficacy of prayer, in the case of 
those who devote themselves wholly to the Lord. It 
is to be added that the ladies are most uncompro- 
mising in calling on all Christians to practise total 
abstinence from all intoxicating drink, They hold 
that the influence of professing Christians is one 
great obstacle to the success of the temperance cause. 
In their support they have enlisted the service of 
many of the ministers of Brooklyn, and sermons 
have been preached over all the city, calling very ear- 
nestly on church members to become total abstainers. 

The first saloon “*captured ’’ by the ladies, already 
referred to, has been converted into a temperance 
lunch-house, with prayer-meeting rooms and tem- 
porary lodging-house, where reformed drunkards are 
taken in and cared for until they have found work 
suited to their capacity. 

There are a great many temperance meetings in 
the evenings throughout the city. At some of these 
remarkable testimonies are given. A young man 
said what had first impressed him was the kind way 
in which he was asked to a prayer-meeting. Another 
said that a year ago he was at Washington, carrying 
a banner over an image of the Virgin Mary. 
Another that he was lying in delirium tremens, 
when the ladies gathered round him and prayed for 
mercy tohim. Another that he had been drinking 
for thirty-five years, and the testimony of a rum-seller 
regarding him was that he was the meanest drunkard 
he ever knew. A lawyer, who had been in ex- 
cellent practice, but reduced to a beggar, said that 
he had given everything to the devil, but after his 
last long spree something seemed to say that this 
was his last call. Jesus passed by and saved him. 


Ill.—JOTTINGS FROM THE MISSION 
FIELD. 


MISSIONARY ASPIRATIONS—DR. CAIRNS, 


The sermon recently preached by Dr. Cairns of 
Berwick, before the Baptist Missionary Society, con- 
cludes with ‘a stirring, impassioned appeal to the 
great Captain of Salvation, in which all Christian 
souls will join most earnestly, Dr. Cairns had said, 
that looking to the power of the foe, the missionary 
enterprise was one to which the whole resources of 
the Christian Church were barely equal. 


‘Nay, I recall the word. You are well able, 
and we, and every Christian Church, on its separate 
standing ground, even the hardest and hottest of the 
tremendous battle-field, to fight and overcome.’ For 
thou, O great Captain! art above us and before us, 
the Breaker-up of our way! Fhou Conqueror of 





Death! Thou Spoiler of principalities and powers ! 
stir up thy strength and come and save us! Thou 
who hast smitten the Paganism of the West, with 
the blight of centuries, smite now the Paganism of 
the farthest East! Thou who hast made the cres- 
cent pale, loose now the fatal spell of the Prophet 
in India, in Persia, in Arabia, in the land of thine 
own nativity, and death, and resurrection! Thou 
who hast broken the temporal yoke of Rome, break 
also the last rod of her oppression! Thou who art 
opening the rivers of Africa to light, roll back the 
darkness of Satan, and send through them a tide of 
life and salvation! Thou who hast scattered the isles 
and continents with martyrs, people them with 
victors, with worshippers, with an army of the:saved, 
following thee back to thine own and to thy 
Father’s throne! Come, O Prince of Life, to a 
world without thee dead; and amidst the throes 
and shakings which thou hast begun, let Time’s last 
age and thine be born! Quickened by thee, on 
thee we call! Descend in thy Pentecostal chariot,— 
the wind, the fire,—and from thy heaven of might, 
which gives a tongue of love for every clime, send us 
forth thy witnesses, thy soldiers, conquering and to 
conquer !” 


BISHOP CALLAWAY AND THE PONDOS. 


We learn that Bishop Callaway has recently been 
conferring with the Pondo chief and people. The 
immediate result has been very satisfactory. The 
chief and his attendants were in great force :— 


‘¢ When all had assembled, there were present 
perhaps one hundred and fifty men. At two P.M. 
Umkgikela and all the people came and sat in 
a circle in front of us. He first asked me to 
say what was my object in coming to see him. 
I told him, by Mr. Strachan, that I wished for 
a place in his country to establish a Church Mis- 
sion station. He asked if I had chosen a place. 
I said, ‘No.’ He appeared surprised at this 
answer, and repeated his question. I said I had 
not chosen a place, because { could not choose until 
I had his permission to settle among his people; 
and, if he granted that permission, I should ask +4 
to aid me, by his counsel and that of his officers, to 
choose a good site... . He said, ‘I will go aside 
and talk with my people.’ He shortly returned, his 
whole face one laugh, and said, ‘We are glad to 
welcome our father to our country. The whole 
country is open to you. You can choose a station 
wherever you like.’ 

*‘T thanked him in God’s name, telling him that I 
came to do his work, not my own; that I trusted 
God had put it into his heart to give me the answer 
he had, and that it was the dawning of a bright day 
for Pondoland. I then said I had mentioned two 
places as suitable. ‘I would now ask whether of'the 
two would be most acceptable to you—the Ikxebe, 
or ‘*George Knight’s Place?” ’ He-replied, ‘I 
should like you to be sufficiently near for me to leave 
home in the morning to see you, and to return to 
sleep.’ The Ikxebe is a long distance from Umkai- } 
kela’s kraal. I told him I should now go home; 
again, as there were pressing duties demanding my ! 
attention, but would return as soon as possible to | 
select the site for the Church station. And, having ' 
shaken hands with him and his chief men, I returned 
to Mr. Stoffels. The white men who were present 
at the interview with Umkgikela, although they had : 
expected a favourable reception, were both surprised 
and pleased, and were warm in their congratulations. 
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I was afterwards informed that Umkgikela was 
much pleased that I had not gone prepared to ask for 
any particular place. He regarded it as a mark of 
proper deference to himself as the chief of the 
country.” 


AN OPIUM REFUGE IN CHINA. 


At Hang-Chow, capital of the province of Che- 
Kiang, Dr. Galt has been in charge of an opium 
Refuge, designed to wean the victims of opium-eating 
and smoking from the pernicious practice. In his 
report for the first year Dr. Galt expresses satisfaction 
with the general result, yet says that he has often 
wondered whether the good done was worth all the 
trouble and care. We, on our part, rather wonder at 
this when he says that one hundred and eighty-six 
opium-patients had been cured, and two thousand 
four hundred had been treated as out-patients. 
The cures, however, seem to be but temporary. Since 
February, the applications have always exceeded the 
number that could be admitted, and the attendance 
at the dispensary had been one hundred a day. 

One thing that has made the work very harassing 
is the outrageousness of the patients. Noise, cursing 
of the hospital, the attendants, and Christianity at 
large, throwing their food and basins out of the 
windows, breaking the furniture, pitching stools and 
other moveables at the janitor when he refused to let 
them out, are samples of the practices of the worst 
classof opium patients. Poisoning cases and suicides 
from opium are verycommon. “It is sad,’’ says Dr. 
Galt, ‘to see how people here will rush and commit 
suicide from the most trivial cause; and opium, being 
in the hands of nearly everybody, is usually the means 
used. One of the poisoning cases was that of a lad, 
who because he was asked by his brother to work, 
went and took opium and died. 

Prayers are conducted morning and evening by an 
assistant, and on Sunday there are two services, read- 
ing and expounding. These are listened to atten- 
tively by several patients, some of whom have bought 
portions of the Scriptures on leaving to take away 
with them. But more decisive missionary results 
have not yet occurred in connection with the Refuge. 


SOUTH INDIA.—AN EPISODE IN MISSION WORK. 


Some years ago, a remarkable religious movement 
took place in the town of Bookapatnam, in the Bel- 
lary district, South India. A man named Seetaram 
obtained portions of the Scriptures from a colporteur, 
and in reading them all alone his mind was im- 
pressed; anxious for more, he bought a complete 
Telugu Bible from some merchants. While trying 
to follow the gospel himself, with true Christian 
instinct he sought to commend it to his family and 
friends. He began readings of this Bible on the 
evenings, and had the satisfaction of finding the 





attendants increase in numbers and interest. They 
went on till the death of Seetaram in 1871. And in 
a manner they are going on still. 

Mr. Lewis, of Bellary, of the London Missionary 
Society, paid a visit to the place about the time of 
the death, but having been at home on furlough, was 
unable to return to Bookapatnam till the spring of 
the present year. From Mr. Master, the collector of 
the district, he learned that four women and one man 
remained at Bookapatnam and Kottacheroo as Chris- 
tians, and formed the congregation which had been 
constituted, without any missionary, by the late 
Seetaram. None of these had been baptized. The 
congregation met every Sabbath, and though none of 
them were able to read, they had readings all the 
same, two lads, seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
one a Mahometan, the other a Telugu Baljava read- 
ing to them, when their services could be got. In 
the absence of the lads they repeated the passages 
which they had got by heart, and then prayed. The 
Mahometan lad is fond of reading, and being taught 
by the Christians ; his friends threaten, but he quietly 
perseveres. Many people used to come and hear and 
see them at their Sabbath service. It would be a 
singularly interesting thing to know what the prayers 
were of these self-taught, or rather Spirit-taught 
seekers after God. 

Mr. Lewis met with a very cordial reception. He 
spent nine days with them, and had the fullest oppor- 
tunity of finding out what they knew, and what their 
disposition was. He questioned them about caste, 
their prayers, their views of Jesus, the Holy Spirit, 
and their desire to spread the knowledge of Christ. 
He obtained the most ready and satisfactory answers 
to his questions. The four women continue to form 
the nucleus of the congregation. They are fond of 
singing Telugu hymns. The lads still attend, and 
one of them seems very earnest and devout in his 
attachment to Christ. 

On one occasion three men came to Mr. Lewis’s 
tent, and told him much that they had learned from 
Seetaram. In many surrounding villages persons 
were found who said they never could forget what he 
had told them of Christ. Among the occasional 
attendants are five men who have an undisguised 
regard for Christianity, join often in worship, and 
have a fair knowledge of the Bible. In the surround- 
ing district there is a conviction in the minds of some 
that the religion of the Bible is not only very good, 
but that they ought to accept it. 

It is rarely that so remarkable an episode presents 
itself in the annals of mission work. The interesting 
movement deserves a much fuller record. It gives a 
singular proof of the self-evidencing power of the 
truth. May this handful of corn bear fruit that shall 
shake like Lebanon, and the people thus taught of 
God flourish as grass of the earth. 
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JANET MASON’S TROUBLES. 
A Story of Town and Countrp. 


|or even anything like sixpence, with which 
| to begin the day’s campaign. Most often she 


H_ U N-|had not a penny, nor so much as a crust of 
» DRED | bread, and they could not break their fast 


CHAPTER IX. 


times | till somebody gave a penny to them, or till 
during | Tabby, by doubtful means of her own, con- 
t h i s|trived to provide them with either money or 
d a y, | food. 

an dj By very doubtful means indeed she did 
during | this sometimes ; by such doubtful means that 
thedays | poor little Janet, knowing how their meal 
that fol- | was procured, would often feel as if the bread 
lowed | she ate must choke her; and yet, when she 
\~ t h isj|was penniless, and starving, and friendless, 

. one, the | what could she do but eat it ? 

thought; “ Youcan turn your head away if you don’t 
came to | like to look, and then what do you know 
Janet’s | about it?” Tabby would say, as bold as 
min d_| brass, and would go about her small thieveries . 
that she | with a conscience as much at ease as if she 
would | had been a young savage feeding herself with 
run | roots in the backwoods; but Janet could 
a way, | not turn away her head, and manage in that 
and try | way to think that all was right. She might 
to make | turn away her head, and even run out of 


her escape from this dreadful new life that she 
had stumbled into. She would run away, she 
thought, for it was too terrible to bear. And 
yet the days went on, and she did not run 
away. Perhaps she had not courage enough 
to try to do it; perhaps she would have 
failed in accomplishing it, however much 
courage she had had. For, whether it was 
by accident or design, Tabby never left her 


to herself. She stuck by her all day long; | 


Tabby’s sight, but that did not prevent her, 
| when Tabby came back triumphantly with 
| some bit of property in her, possession which 
| did not lawfully belong to her, from feeling 
| that she was so miserable and ashamed that 
' she almost wished she was dead. 
| Sometimes, when she was in the humour 
for it, Tabby would argue the matter with 
| her. 
| “ There ain’t no harm in taking what you 


wherever she herself went, there she took Janet ; | can get,” she would say. “ Why, there can’t 
wherever Janet desired to go, there she would | be, you know. Ain’t we got to get food 
accompany her. One or two feeble efforts | somehow? Mother won’t get it for us (catch 
to escape poor Janet made, but they ended | her bothering herself !), and if she won’t, we 
in nothing almost in the same moment that | must. There ain’t no question about it! If 
they began. And, even if it had not been so, | you lives in the streets, you must take what 
even if she had tried to run away and had | you can.” 

succeeded, what would have been the good | “But couldn’t we do anything else than 
of it, for what could she have done next? | live in the streets?” Janet piteously asked 








She asked herself this again and again, and 
the question was so hopeless that she could 
never answer it. 

But what a sad, strange life it was! They 
used to turn out in the early mornings and 
go wandering in the streets, prowling 


about, like animals, in search of food. It | 


was not often that Tabby was so lucky as to 


have sixpence in her pocket, as she had had | 


on the first morning that they were together, 
IV. ns. 


‘one day. “It seems such a dreadful thing 
| to do. Do you think there isn’t any work 
| that we couid get?” 
| Work?” echoed Tabby, opening her 
great eyes. “Well, I never! Catch me 
| working !” 

“But you wouldn’t mind it if you could 
get money by it?” said Janet. 

“T gets money without it,” replied Tabby, 
“What a game—to 


56 


‘with a knowing wink. 
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think of me a-working! Why, I don’t know 
but for the fun of the thing I wouldn’t 
like it. Just fancy me in a sitivation! My 
eye, wouldn’t I look after the silver spoons! 
But the worst is,” said Tabby gravely, “‘ they’d 
want a character, and I’d have to get up 
early in the morning the day I went to look 
for that.” 

“T don’t know that people always want 
characters; do you think they do?” asked 
Janet, wistfully. “I thought perhaps some- 
body might take us, just out of charity per- 
haps “4 

“Oh, bother charity!” exclaimed Tabby, 





scornfully. ‘I ain’t a-going nowhere on 
them terms. _ If you knowed of a nice family 


now, as wanted a spicy young housemaid 
as could clean plate, and make herself gen’- 
rally useful in the pantry, I might p’r’aps 
think o’ ¢hat; but as for getting took out 0’ 
charity——.!”. And Tabby broke’ off her 
sentence with a whistle, finding words un- 
equal to express the contempt with which she 
regarded such a prospect. 

Before Janet had been a day in Tabby’s 
company the poor little shrinking, timid 
child had been forced by her bold companion 
to make her first attempt at begging. 

“You run after that woman, and ask her 
for a penny,” said Tabby suddenly, after 
they had been for an hour in the streets 
together, nudging Janet’s elbow, and speak- 
ing in a quick whisper, as a young woman 
passed them with a market-basket on her 
arm. 


“ Oh, I can’t !” cried Janet, flushing scarlet, | 


and drawing back; and then, before she 
knew what was coming, Tabby had given her 
a cuff on the side of her head. 

“What do you mean by saying that you 
can’t? Do you think you won't have to?” 
cried Tabby, furiously. 

“Oh, I don’t know! 
can!” said poor Janet. 

“You'll have to learn then,” retorted 
Tabby, with the most cutting contempt. 
** You've lost this chance ; it ain’t no good 
now ; but if you don’t go after the next one as 
I tells you to ” And then Tabby gripped 
her companion’s shoulder, and gave her a 
look that made Janet shake in her shoes. 
The poor little thing resisted no. more after 
that. When Tabby issued her next order 
she ran after the person whom Tabby told 
her to follow, and held out her hand, and 
tried to utter the words she had been told to 
speak. “‘ Please, will you give me a penny,” 
was. the sentence she had been ordered to 
say, but it stuck in her throat and she could 


I don’t know how I 











not say it. Of course, however, the lady 
whom she was following understood what the 
little stretched-out hand meant, and she 
turned round to her, and shook her head, 
and said she had nothing to give her. 

** You shouldn’t beg in the streets ; if you 
do, the policeman will take you up,” she said 
severely ; and at this Janet returned to 
Tabby, trembling and flushed,—and without 
her penny, which was the only part of the 
business, you may be sure, about which 
Tabby cared a straw. 

“I daresay she’d ha’ give it to you it 
you'd kept on at her. Well, it can’t be 
helped; we'll have better luck next time,” 
she, however, said stoically ; and, as it proved, 
she was right, for the next person whom 
Janet was told to run after was a kindly- 
looking old gentleman, and he at the child’s 
appeal began to feel in his waistcoat pockets, 
and after a little searching produced the coin 
that Janet asked for, and put it in her hand. 

“Well, you've got something this time,” 
said Tabby with a chuckleas she came back. 

** Yes,” answered Janet, with a lump in her 
throat, and hurriedly gave the penny up to 
her companion; and then for five minutes 
afterwards never opened her lips, but walked 
in silence by Tabby’s side as Tabby went 
on chattering, feeling as if every person in 
the street who passed her by must know the 
miserable thing that she had done. 

But, of course, though she was so over- 
whelmed with shame after this first effort at 
begging, as time went on the poor child 
gradually got accustomed to beg. She never 
got to do it boldly, but she did get to do it 
without her heart beating and the colour 
coming to her face, as it had done at first. 
If it was bad to beg, it was at least so much 
better to beg than to steal, and Janet had not 
cast in her lot with Tabby for many hours 
before she learned that, as long as she kept 
to that companionship, a choice between 
begging and stealing was the only choice she 
had. 

As for Tabby, as I am afraid you guess, 
the bolder way of earning her livelihood was 
the one that sie preferred. 

“‘ What’s the use o’ being sharp if you don’t 
make use o’ your sharpness?” she would say 
in the frankest way in the world. “I'd steal 
a deal more than I doif I’d the chance, I'd 
like to get into somebody’s house—I would. 
I'd like to creep in dt a winder; or, my 
eye, wouldn’t I like to make a grab at one o’ 
them jewellers! ‘Think o’ getting both your 
hands full o’ rings and brooches! Oh! don’t 
it make your mouth water? But la, I'll 
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never have such luck as that,” Tabby would | sently,” answered Tabby demurely; “but 
say with a sigh, as she thought of the glorious | she don’t like to send us now, ’cause we're so 
prizes of her profession that it would never | shabby.” 
fall to her to win. | “Ah!” said the man pityingly, “you are 
I dare say you think that if Janet had been | shabby, to be sure.” And then a little while 
as good a child as she ought to be, she would | afterwards, as they were going away, he called 
not only have ¢iought of running away from | to them,—* Well, are you coming to see us 
Tabby, but would really have done it when | again another day? You may if you like.” 
she found out what a bold little naughty thief | And so they did come again ; and presently, 
and beggar Tabby was. But Janet did not | as the weather grew colder, they got to come 
run away. She had not courage enough to | oftener, and the men would nod kindly at 
part herself from the only living creature who | them as the two little figures came peeping 
seemed willing to be a friend to her,—even | in at the open door, and would let them sit 
though the companionship she clung to was | down upon the heaps of wood, and stay there 
nothing better than the companionship of a | as long as they pleased to stay. It was such 
little street thief. a quiet place that Janet liked it; it was so 
It was an odd thing to see these two chil- warm and sheltered, too, as the days grew cold. 
dren who were so unlike each other sitting | She was almost happy sometimes as she and 
side by side. They used to spend a large , Tabby sat talking there together. She used 
part of every day sitting on doorsteps, or | to go back to the streets, and to the work 
under railway arches, or amongst the litter of | there that she loved so little, when these 
new-built houses. It never seemed to occur | peaceful hours were ended, very sadly and 
to Tabby that the room in which they slept | unwillingly. 
was a place in which to pass any portion of | But Tabby, on her side, as you may guess, 
their waking time. They regularly turned | loved the excitement of the streets best. 
out of doors as soon as they were up in the | “ It’s so dull anywhere else,” she wquld say. 
morning, and passed the whole day in the | “ There ain’t nothing a going on. Now I 
streets. All Tabby’s occupation, you see, likes things to be always a going on. When 
lay there ; and all her pleasure lay there too. | lots of people’s a passing up and down you 
Even when the weather was bad, and it rained, | never know, you see, when you may get 
she rarely proposed to Janet to go home. | something.” By which, of course, Tabby 
“’d rather stop here than go in and have | meant you never knew when you may either 
mother jawin’ at me—wouldn’t you?” she | beg or steal something. For begging and 
would say ; and, weary of the streets though | stealing were the two thoughts that were per- 
she might be, Janet would agree with her | petually in Tabby’s mind ; they were the two 
with all her heart. Better to stay out and be | great occupations and interests of her life. 
wet to the skin six times a day than to goin, She was always thinking of what naughty 
and sit with Tabby’s mother! “Oh, I don’t | clever thing she could do to get food or 
mind the rain. We'll get under shelter some- | money. She used to tell such dreadful stories 
where,” she soon got to answer Tabby quite | to the people from whom she begged, that it 
readily and cheerfully. | made Janet’s hair stand on end to hear her. 
So, often when it rained they used to sit She always said that she had six or eight 
under porches, or in other covered places, | brothers and sisters at home, and that her 


and chatter away to one another by the hour | mother was ill with fever, or that her father 
together. There was one place in particular |had died last week, or that they had not 
—a carpenter’s yard—to which they often | been able to pay their rent, and that their 
went. They had stolen cautiously into it | landlord was going to turn them out of doors 
one day during a heavy shower, hoping to | to-morrow ; and she would implore the people 
attract no notice, but one or two of the men | to whom she told these. things to come home 
who were at work Aad noticed them, and | with her, and see how true they all were, with 
spoken kindly to them, and one of them had | such a piteous voice, and such an eager, 
given Janet a hunch of bread, which she and | pleading little face that, in terror lest anybody 
Tabby divided and ate as they stood amongst | should do it, Janet’s heart would jump into her 
the shavings. | mouth. Sometimes Tabby would get a little 

“Why, what do you two little women do | money by telling these naughty fibs, but often 
wandering about the streets?” the man had | the people to whom she told them only shook 
said good-naturedly to them. “ You ought to | their heads and passed on. For the most 
be at school, learning your books.” | part they used not to believe Tabby’s stéries ; 

“Mother says we’re to go to school pre-| they had heard too many stories of the same 
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sort to believe them. On the whole, I think, 
poor little Janet’s sad and simple “ Will you 
give me a penny, please?” was more effective 
than Tabby’s made-up tales ; but then Tabby, 
you remember, had two strings to her bow, 
and if Janet earned most by begging, Tabby’s 
exploits with that second string of hers often 
threw Janet’s small successes quite into the 
shade. 

One day the little monkey was so fortunate 
as to snap up two half-crowns as they rolled 
over the door-step of a shop. A customer 
inside the shop had dropped her purse, and 
all the contents went tumbling out upon the 
floor, and these two half-crowns went Tabby’s 
way as she chanced to be standing at the 
door, and in an instant were safe in Tabby’s 

ocket. 

“ Oh, Tabby, give them back !” cried Janet 
in an agony. “She'll give you something. 
I daresay she'll give you a shilling if you 
do.” 

But Tabby had already bolted to the other 
side of the street, and treated Janet’s proposal 
as if it was the proposal of a lunatic. 

“Oh, my eye, won’t we have a day of it! 
Oh! I say, what shall we do? Did you 
ever “go to a theatre ?” cried Tabby, flushed 
with a sense of possessing unlimited wealth. 

It was all in vain that Janet pleaded and 
protested ; in the triumph of her heart Tabby 
danced along the pavement, and leapt and 
sang ; and—let me confess the worst at once 
—that night she and Janet did go to a 
theatre with part of their ill-gotten gains, and 
saw a play there that, in spite of her shame 
and misery, remained stamped upon Janet’s 
mind and heart for years to come, like some 
beautiful dream of fairy-land. For days after- 
wards the children talked about it, and acted 
bits of it to one another, and recalled the 
wonderful things that they had seen—the 
ladies and gentlemen in their gorgeous clothes, 
the marvellous creatures who had danced in 
gold and spangles, the groves of flowers, the 
mountain torrents, the moonlit gardens, the 
blaze of light. It was all to Janet a great 
and wonderful new world, of the like of which 
she had never before conceived. 

“JT wonder how people ever get to do 
such beautiful things! How clever they 
mustallbe! How can any little girl ever be 
so clever as to dance like that?” she said to 
Tabby over and over again. 

“Qh, anybody could do it,” answered 
Tabby, in whom the bump of veneration was 
not much developed. ‘“ Anybody could do 
it as was taught. I could, I know. There 
ain’t nothing I likes better than dancing,” 





and Tabby began to point her foot and 
pirouette. 

** But you see you go tumbling over on one 
side at once,” said Janet, a little bluntly. 
“ That isn’t like what they did a bit. Why, 
they went spinning round like tops. Oh, 
wasn’t it wonderful? And waving their arms 
about—Oh Tabby, didn’t they wave their 
arms beautifully? Wasn’t it like music?” 
cried Janet in an ecstasy. 

“Well, anybody could do it, I know,” 
repeated Tabby—“ of course I means after 
learning a bit. You can’t do nothink with- 
out learning. But if I’d got the right kind o’ 
frock on, and them little white boots, you’d 
just see. Oh, I wish we was a going back 
to-night !” 

“So do I,” said Janet, fervently. 

“Tf I could only get a little more money—” 

“Oh, no!” cried Janet with a face of 
distress. 

‘Well, you don’t suppose we can go with- 
out money, do you? asked Tabby scornfully. 

* No—oh no, of course not,—but I mean 
—oh, Tabby, don’t let us go with stolen 
money anymore! It’ssodreadful! I know 
I was happy last night, in spite of it being 
wrong—but oh, please don’t let us do it 
again !” cried Janet, with her heart on her lips. 

“Well, you are a rum ’un,” said Tabby. 
“ You never knows how to enjoy anything. 
Why, if I was always a thinking of what was 
right and what was wrong, I wonder where 
I'd be.” 

“ But I don’t knowhow I can helpit,” said 
Janet, wistfully. 

“Just do what you like, and never think 
nothing at all,” replied Tabby, giving this 
large and philosophical advice in such a light 
and off-hand way that Janet was quite 
quenched and extinguished by it, not know- 
ing how to argue a question that—hard as it 
might be to her—Tabby’s rapid mind seemed 
to have seen to the bottom of so neatly and 
entirely. 

And indeed I am afraid that in their talks 
together poor little Janet was often silenced 
and perplexed by Tabby’s swift decided way 
of dealing with all sorts of knotty moral 
points; for, you see nothing was ever a 
mystery to Tabby; she never let any diffi- 
cult questions puzzle or disturb her; she never 
dreamed, or hesitated, or repented, or won- 
dered over things, as Janet did. Her theory 
of life was a very simple one. She never 
troubled herself about right or wrong, or good 
or evil. She had only two rules by which 
she regulated all her proceedings, and these 
were—to do all she liked, and to take all she 
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could—the samerules by which the wild beasts 
guide their ways in the forests, and by which 
the birds live in the air, and the fishes in the 
sea. 

Do you wonder that, being a lawless little 
creature of this sort, she should find any 
pleasure in the society of a child so different 
from herself as Janet? Well, Tabby too used 
to think this odd. 

“T wonder how I comed to take up with 
you?” she said to her companion specula- 
tively one day. “It’s rum, ain’t it? for you 
ain’t a bitmysort. I’m up to anything, Iam, 
and you, you couldn’t say ‘ Bo’ to a goose. 
You're such a poor-spirited thing—lI can’t 
think how youre to get on all your life—only 
drunk people and fools always get took care 
of some’ow, they say.” And Tabby nodded 
her head cheerfully at the end of this address, 
and looked as if she thought she had made 
a speech that Janet must find particularly 
pleasant and comforting. 

But, oddly enough, Janet’s poor little face 
did something that was not at all like bright- 
ening as she heard it. 

*1’m sure I don’t know how I am to get 
on,” she answered sadly. ‘I suppose I 
should have been dead before now if I hadn’t 
got with you. You—you’ve been very kind 
to me, Tabby,” said Janet timidly. 

“Oh, bother kindness,” replied Tabby 
scornfully, and tried to look as if she did not 
care a straw for what Janet had said ; but, 
though she tried to look so, yet in point of 
fact she did care for it, and perhaps she 
remembered Janet’s speech long after Janet 
herself had forgotten that she had made it. 
For little street vagabonds like Tabby don’t 
in a general way give much indulgence to 
their feelings, but yet most of them have a 
warm corner somewhere in their wild gipsy 
hearts, and Janet had unconsciously begun to 
steal into this warm corner in Tabby’s. 

Was it altogether because she was so help- 
less and feeble ? I can’t tell you ; nor, if you 
had asked her, could Tabby either. I don’t 
think we ever know much about why we love 
one person, and why we don’t care about 
another. At any rate Tabby did not. She 
was too much a child to reason about almost 
anything ; she was in most things too much 
like a young wild animal ever to think about 
anything. She only knew as time went on 
that she liked to be with Janet—even though 
Janet (in her sight) was no better than a weak 
and useless creature. She got into the way 
of thinking her quite weak and useless, and 
with the charming openness of childhood she 
used to her face to declare her opinion of her, 





in the simplest and frankest way in the 
world. 

“You ain’t got no more wit than a grass- 
hopper,” she would tellher. “I never knowed 
such ahead-piece. Why, I think you’d stand 
before a brick wall, and never know you seed 
it. One ’ud think as’ow you'd been born the 
day after to-morrow !”—and her contempt for 
Janet’s mental powers and acquirements gene- 
rally was so profound, that even poor Janet, 
little as she had ever been accustomed to 
think of herself, fell in her own estimation 
lower than ever, quite quenched and humbled 
by her companion’s scorn. 

And yet, in spite of her companion’s scorn, 
she stuck to Tabby, and Tabby—which was 
odder still perhaps—stuck to her, and as the 
days went on the two children were almost 
inseparable. Many a curious thing, I am 
afraid, was poured by Tabby’s unscrupulous 
little tongue into Janet’s ears; but, if Tabby 
often talked naughtily, Janet, happily for her, 
brought so pure and innocent a mind to the 
reception of Tabby’s stories that the badness 
of them for the most part never hurt her, 
simply because she did not understand it. 
Some things that Tabby told her she knew 
were wrong, and some things she wondered 
at, hardly knowing if they were wrong or 
right ; but the naughtiness of a good many 
she never took in or comprehended at all ; 
for there are some natures to which evil is 
slow to cling, and Janet’s was one of these. 

So she listened with open ears while Tabby 
talked, and sometimes Tabby, seeing the inno- 
cent large eyes fixed on her face, would, as 
time went on, instinctively keep back some 
naughty word that she had got upon her 
lips, or would leave out some naughty bit 
in the tale that she was telling, or would occa- 
sionally even stop abruptly, with a feeling that 
she did not comprehend, and not tell the thing 
at all that she had meant to do. 

“You're such a baby! I never knowed 
any one so green!” she would exclaim irri- 
tably, sometimes, after she had checked her- 
self in this way. “I can’t think how I puts 
up with you at all. But there, you can’t help 
it, I suppose ; so come on, and let’s have 
one 0’ your stories. Let’s hear some more 
about the pony and that old pa o’ yours.” 
And Janet, having grown accustomed by this 
time to the peculiar way in which Tabby 
gave her invitations, would placidly obey this 


order, and soon be chattering away about the . 


things she loved so dearly to look back upon, 

with all her heart in every word she spoke. 
It was a pleasant thing to Janet to talk 

about the years of her past life, and it was 
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little wonder that she hked to do it, but it 
was a wonder, perhaps, that Tabby took any 
interest in hearing her, or cared, after she 
had finished her own highly flavoured tales, 
to listen to the tame and quiet stories which 
were the only kind that Janet could tell. 
And yet she did care to listen to them. 
That quick little eager mind of hers, that 
craved continually for food, and got so little 
with which to satisfy it, seized on this novel 
idea of Janet’s quiet country life, and from 
its very contrast, I suppose, to everything 
that she herself was familiar with, in a curious 
kind of way became attracted to and pos- 
sessed by it. Before the children had been 
together many weeks she was never tired of 
making Janet talk to her of all the things 
she used to do, and as Janet poured out her 
simple tales the other’s bright imagination 
formed pictures of the places and the people 
and the scenes that were described to her, 
till, if you could have talked to her, you | s 
almost would have thought that she knew | 
them all as familiarly as Janet knew them, 
and had ridden the little brown pony through 
the shady lanes, and played in the old garden, 
and_ climbed the apple-trees, and taken tea 
in the Rectory parlour, and been acquainted 
with every old man and woman in the village 
as well as if she had spoken with her own 
lips to every one of them. 

At first, indeed, for a time she used to 
look on these mild pleasures of Janet’s with 
a good deal of contempt. She would sneer 
when Janet told her about the quiet walks in | 
the sweet woods, about the ferns and wild | 
flowers that she used to gather, about the | 
church where her father preached. 

“T wouldn't have to go to church for | 
something,” she would tell Janet. “Just | 
fancy me a sittin’ in a pew! I say, if I ever | 
was to go, I’d holler out.” | 

“Oh no, you wouldn’t !” Janet would re- | 
monstrate in a shocked voice. 

“Yes I would, just for fun, to see what 
they’d do. There’s nothing I ain’t up to. 
I’d—I'd think nothing o’ runnin’ up the 
pulpit stairs and pinching the parson’s legs,” 
Tabby would recklessly exclaim. And, in- 
deed, her conversation on this subject, and 
on various other grave subjects besides, was 
altogether of so irreverent a sort, that Janet, 
in the early days of their companionship, 
used to flush all over as she heard her till the 
blood tingled to her fingers’ ends. 

But as the weeks went on, somehow Tabby 
got to do something else than sneer at and 
make jests of the things that Janet cared 
for. That life that Janet had led seemed a 











queer enough life to her, but yet presently 
something, perhaps, in its simplicity and 
purity and gentleness, touched the wild little 
lonely heart. It was as if she was hearing 
stories of another world,—of a world where 
nobody had any trouble, where no one ever 
fought or quarrelled, where the flowers were 
always blossoming, and the trees were always 
green, and everybody was gentle and kind 
and good (for, looking lovingly back upon it 
all, this was what that lost world of hers 
seemed now to Janet’s tender memory) ; and 
as she listened to these tales I think they 
gradually came to make a kind of dreamy 
far-off sunshine for her beyond the squalor of 
her present life, beyond its cold and hunger, 
beyond its blows and bitter words. 

“If you and me keeps together till the 
summer comes, wouldn’t it be a lark to go 
somewheres for a bit where there’s fields and 
trees!” she said one day to Janet. “I 
shouldn’t care to stop long, I dare say ; but 
wouldn’t it be a game to go for a week or 


| two, and see ’em cut the com or make the 


1» 


hay ! 
‘Oh, wouldn’t it!” echoed Janet fervently, 
with the colour in her face. 

And then the two children, as they sat side 
by side, began to talk of how they would try 
to do this thing, and to go away into the 
green country when the summer came,—if 
they kept together, as Tabby said. 

But they never did it, though they planned 
it all. They never did it, because they did 
not keep together,—for Janet and Tabby had 
parted company for ever long before the 
summer came. 

CHAPTER X. 

Ir had been September when they first 
met. Gradually, as the winter came on, this 
wandering homeless life became more and 
more comfortless. Sometimes it was so cold 
and bitter in the streets that they were forced 
to return home before night came, for their 
thin, ill-clad bodies could not bear the biting 
blasts, or the chilling rains, the whole day 
long ; but, whatever the weather was, they 
were obliged to spend a large part of each 

ay out of doors; for, you know, they had 
either to beg or steal in order to get their 
living, and they could only either beg or steal 
in the streets. So every day, in rain or wind 
or snow as much as in sunshine, they had to 
turn out and stay out until they had earned 
their bread. 

They had to earn their bread, and they 
had to earn their lodging too. Perhaps you 
have been thinking that it was rather a kind 
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thing of Tabby’s mother to let Janet sleep | could not when she said that; she was a 
all these weeks beneath her roof, even though | fearless little thing, never afraid of hard 
she did not feed her. And so it would have | blows, accustomed to bear pain like a Spartan ; 
been, no doubt, if she had given house-room | her mother might beat her, and shut the door 
to her for nothing. But to give house-room | in her face ; that was all that she could do, 
to her for nothing was not what she did at| Tabby thought. But Tabby lived to find 
all. She let Janet sleep in her corner on the | that she was wrong. 

floor ; but she made Janet pay for sleeping For several days it had happened that both 
there. If the child came home with two or | the children had had a run of ill success. I 
three pence in her pocket, those two or three | don’t know whether it was the bad weather 
pence, before she left the house again, had to | (it was very bad, wet, wintry weather) that 
find their way to the pocket of Tabby’s| kept people indoors, or whether the cold 
mother. If she came home penniless, she got | made them cross and hard-hearted, but poor 
a box on the ears—or it might be more than | Janet had begged and begged almost in vain 
one—and a torrent of abusive words. She | for three long days, till she was sick of doing 
had to pay pretty dearly for that hard bed of | it, and except a little fruit from a green- 
hers. All through the day the thought of the | grocer’s shop, and a roll or two from a baker’s 
unéarned price of it used to be a weight upon | barrow, Tabby had not been able in her 
her mind. Often when she came in late in the | special way to earn a single thing. They 
evening, if she had failed to get the money | had only between them in the course of these 
that was needed, she used to lie awake for | three days got ninepence halfpenny, and the 
hours, tremblingly looking forward to the} whole of that ninepence halfpenny (and it 
blows and the foul words that would be given | was little enough) they had been obliged to 
her in the morning; for it was in the morn-| spend in food. For two nights they had 
ing that these scenes usually took place, it| gone home without a farthing to give to 
being a rare thing for Tabby’s mother to| Tabby’s mother, and when on the third 
come home till after both the children were | night they still had nothing, Janet sat down 


in bed. upon a doorstep, and burst out crying at last 
Of course she cared about the blows she | in her distress. 
got far more than Tabby did. Tabby, too, As she was crying, some kind-hearted per- 


used to be expected to bring money home, | son in passing stopped, and asked her what 
and‘used to be rated and beaten if she did | was the matter, and gave a penny to her. 
not bring it. But, you see, she had been | She had been sobbing out to Tabby, “Oh, 
accustomed to be rated and beaten all her} don’t let us go back yet, she'll beat us so. 
life, and so a few blows, more or less, never| Don’t let us go till we get something.” 
much troubled her, and as for bad words, I} And then, almost as she was saying this, the 
am sorry to say that if her mother gave bad} penny was put into her hand, and the sad 
words to her, Tabby was quite able to give | sobs began to stop, and the poor little face 
them back in full measure, and cared no| began to brighten again. 

more about doing it than she cared about “‘It isn’t much, but it’s ever so much 
snapping ‘her fingers. So, whether she brought | better than nothing, isn’t it ?” she said, with 
money back with her at night, or whether | a feeble little glimmer of a smile. “I wish 
she came in without a halfpenny; it never | it was in two halfpennies, and then we could 
much disturbed Tabby. ‘She can’t do} each take one; but if we wait a little longer 
nothing but turn me out of doors, and I’d| perhaps we may get another—don’t you think 
just as soon she did that as not. What doI}we may? Oh, if some very kind person 
care? I does for myself without no help | would only come, and give us—give us six- 
from her,” she would exclaim, with saucy | pence!” cried Janet, almost breathless with 
independence. And indeed she was right— | awe at the extravagance of her own imagi- 
in part at any rate—and there was little | nation. 

doubt that, pretty well from the time when “Well, there’s never no telling when you 
she had been able to stand upright, her| may get nothing,” replied Tabby, “ only 
mother had been of about as little use to| there ain't many as gives sixpences, so it 
Tabby as ever a mother had been to any one | ain’t likely. But what does it matter?” 

| 
| 





in this world. exclaimed Tabby contemptuously. “ If we 

And yet, though Tabby was right in part, 
she was not right altogether. She said that| end of it. It’s uncommon wet and nasty 
her mother could do nothing worse than turn | here, I knows, and I'm a getting as sleepy as 
her out of doors. She thought that she|tuppence. Oh, I say, come along. You 


ain’t got no money, we ain’t, and there’s the 
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give the penny to her, and that'll keep her 
tongue off you, and—bless you, d’ you think 
J mind mother’s jaw?” And with that Tabby 
got up from her seat, and the two children, 
wet through, and cold and hungry, threaded 
the streets slowly home. 

They begged from a good many more 
people as they went along, but nobody gave 
anything more to them, and when they 
reached their journey’s end the penny that 
was in Janet’s pocket was still the only penny 
that they had. 

“I wish we could divide it,” Janet said 
wistfully again, and then before they quite 
got home she offered the whole coin to 
Tabby. “It doesn’t matter which of us has 
it, you know,” she said faintly, trying to look 


as if she was not afraid to go home empty : 


handed ; but Tabby laughed and pushed the 
little hand back. 

“Don’t it matter, though! You'd sing 
out another song if you’d got mother’s eye 
upon you. I ain’t a going to take it. What’s 
the odds what she says to me? Do you 
think I can’t give her as good as I gets?” 
cried Tabby scornfully, and skipped up the 
dark stairs as lightly and boldly as if she was 
bringing home a pocket full of pence. 

The room was empty when they reached 
it; it was usually empty, even when they. 
came in late. The work that Tabby's 
mother did, when she did any work at all, 
was charing, and though she used to end 
her charing, at such times as she was doing it, 
pretty early in the evening, yet she never 
came home early, and rarely came home 
sober. At ten, at eleven, at twelve o’clock, 
she used to come in, and sometimes when 
she came she had. been drinking so much 
that she hardly knew what she was doing. 

It was almost twelve o'clock to-night 
before she returned, and the children had 
both been a long time in bed ; but they had 
been talking, and Janet was frightened and 
excited, and they had not been to sleep. 
They were still both of them wide awake 
when she came home at last. 

Perhaps if it had not been so, the thing 
that happened then might not have hap- 
pened. Possibly, if they had not begun to 
talk together the woman would have gone to 
bed, and have slept herself sober, and in the 
morning her temper might not have got the 
better of her, as it did now when she was 
half beside herself with drink. But instead 
of finding Tabby asleep, unhappily she found 
her awake, and began to talk to her, and 
then from talking to her she began to scold 
her. She found out soon enough that all the 





money the children had brought back was 
that one penny in Janet’s pocket, and then 
she began to rate them and storm at them 
for their idleness. As she worked herself up 
into a passion Janet, cowering with fear and 


wretchedness, lay silent in her corner ; but | 


Tabby, as bold as brass, sat up in bed, and 
gave back all the abuse she got. It wasa 
bad, miserable, sorrowful scene. It was such 


a scene as one is ashamed to think about or | 
speak of, and that I would not tell you about | 
at all if it were not that I am obliged for my | 


story to tell you the end of it. The end was 
this—that the wretched woman, goaded at 
last by some bitter thing that Tabby said, 


caught up a brass candlestick from the table | 


| and threw it at her. 


The candlestick struck the child upon her 
chest, a great blow that sent her down upon 
her back with a gasp and cry. The woman 
looked at her stupidly with her drunken eyes 
as she fell, and did not goto help her. It 
was only Janet, trembling and as white as 
death, who started up and ran to the bed- 
side. 

“Oh, Tabby, are you hurt? Oh, Tabby! 
Tabby!” cried Janet in an agony of terror, 
for Tabby had got her eyes closed, as if she 
was stunned, and for a few moments she did 
not move or speak. 

“I think she’s broke me right i’ two,” she 
said at last, gasping, and in a strange voice, 
as if she had no breath. “ Feels like it, any 
way. Oh, lor, I’m so sick!” cried the poor 
child, looking up and trying to rise, and cry- 
ing out again with pain as she did it. 

Perhaps, in spite of her apparent indiffer- 
ence, and mad and reckless as she was, the 
unhappy woman felt something like alarm at 
what she had done, for after a minute she 
got up and came to Tabby’s side. 

“ Lie still, can’t you, and stop that noise,” 
she said. “ You ain’t killed yet. There—lie 
on your side; you'll be right enough by 
morning. It’s your own fault if you're hurt. 
Well, if you won’t lie on your side, lie on 
your back—only hold your jaw.” 

She moved the child from one position to 
another, and poor Tabby lay gasping in a 
curious way, but did not speak any more. 
Not another thing was done for her. The 
woman undressed and got into bed, and 
Janet too went back to her own bed in the 
corner, and then all the room was quiet, and 
Janet presently fell asleep, and knew nothing 
more till it was day. ; 

When she awoke Tabby was sitting up in 
bed, with a scarlet spot of colour on each 
cheek, and her mother, still lying by her 
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side, was breathing heavily. Janet got up, 
frightened a little at Tabby’s look. 


hurriedly. “I mean — where you were 
knocked ?” 


shortly. “I can’t lie nohow, and I can’t 
tumble about neither. I ain’t had a wink o’ 


sleep.” 
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“ Haven't you? And J/’ve been asleep all 
night,” cried Janet, remorsefully. 

“Well, it wasn’t likely you’d be anything 
else, was it? You wasn’t knocked down 
with a candlestick,” said Tabby, quite uncon- 
scious of what was in Janet’s mind, and never 
dreaming, poor child, that because she was 
in pain anybody else should have given up 
their natural rest to look after her. 


“Oh, are you all right?” she asked 


“Don’t seem like it,” answered Tabby 
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Page 802, 


“T’ve been a thinkin’ that I don’t know| jugful, and the thirsty little lips drank it 
how I’m to get my clothes on though,” said | eagerly. 
Tabby in a whisper after a few moments’) “Seems to me, you know,” said. Tabby 
silence. “I’m a going to try—before she} confidentially, when she had finished her 
wakes—but I’m blest if I likes the thoughts | draught,—“I don’t know what it is,—but. 
of it. I’m so thirsty too, and there ain’t a| seems to me that something’s broke in two. 
drop o’ water.” | Just you feel. Look—put your fingers here. 

“T’ll go down and get some,” exclaimed | Don’t you press too much! There, now— 
Janet quickly ; and she went and brought a’ ain’t it?” cried Tabby triumphantly. 
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“Qh, I don’t think itcan be! Oh, Tabby, | 
it would be dreadful!” said Janet, with an 
awed and frightened face. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t mind whether it was 
broke or not if it warn’t for the pain,” said 
Tabby. “That’s what bothers me. But | 
praps it'll be better when I’m up. We'll 
have a try any way.” And the child got out 
of bed and began to put on her clothes. 

But she could not put them on without 
help. She could not stoop to put on her 
boots, and Janet had to put them on the 
little stockingless feet for her ; she could not 
bend her arm back to fasten her frock. 

“ Oh, Tabby, you aren’t fit to be up. You | 
ought to go back to bed,” Janet ‘said fright- 
ened; but Tabby used some strong expres- 
sion, and declared that she would see Janet 
at Jericho before she went to bed any more. 
So then Janet held her tongue, and presently | 
the children went down the stairs together 
and out into the street. 

It was their habit generally to vary their 
course as much as possible, so that passers 
by, and above all policemen, might not get | 
to be familiar with the sight of them ; so some- | 
times they would begin to beg quite close to | 
their own house, and sometimes they would 
go a long way before they asked for money | 
from anybody. They often used to wander 
for miles along the endless noisy streets, for | 
Tabby had a curious instinct for always find- | 
ing out her way, so that they rarely lost | 
themselv es, or failed to be able when they | 
wanted to return home. 

But this morning they had only walked | 
along a couple of streets when Tabby stopped | 
and said she thought she would like to sit | 
down somewhere. 

“T don’t seem to ha’ got no breath some- 
how,” she said. “ Ain’t it queer ?” 

“T wish I could get you something nice 
and hot,” Janet said anxiously. “ That 
would do you good—wouldn’t it? Suppose 
you sit down for a bit, and I'll go on alone.” 

“Well, I think I'll have to,” answered 
Tabby. 

So she sat down on a doorstep, and Janet 
left her there for half an hour, and at the end | 
of that time came back with a bright face. 

“T’ve got threepence,” she said. ‘‘Aren’t 
I lucky? A woman gave me twopence, and 
aman threw me the other penny. Come 
along now. You can walk to the coffee 
place at the corner, can’t you ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Tabby. 

So they went to the coffee place at the 
corner, and Tabby got her cup of coffee, and 
looked as if she enjoyed it. 





“T think that will do you good,” said 
Janet, complacently watching her as she 


| drank it. 


“It ‘ud do anybody good,” answered 
Tabby. “ Taste it.” 

So Janet took a modest sip, and pro- 
nounced it delicious. 

“Take some more,” said Tabby. 

But Janet would not take any more. “ You 
ought to have it all, you know,” she said, 
“because you’re not well, Do you think 
you'll be better now ?” 

* Oh, yes,” said Tabby, “ I’m a deal better. 
Come on. I think I can go anywhere now.” 

So they set off cheerfully from the coffee- 
stall, and walked away down the street, with 
pretty brisk stepsat first ; but before they had 
walked for a couple of minutes poor Tabby 
was panting again. 

* It’s just something catches me here. It’s 
such a rum sort o’ feeling,” said Tabby, forced 
once more to Stand still. ‘I feel so horrid 
sick too,” she said after a few moments’ 
silence. 

There was nothing for it but to sit down 
| again, and they sat down, this time both of 
them together, and stayed so, side by side, 
for a long time. It was early in the morning 
still, and not very many people were about. 
T hey sat without doing anything for perhaps 
an hour, only talking a little now and then, 
and by the hour’s end Janet had begun to 
clasp her cold little hands about her neck, 
and to beat upon the pavement with her feet 
| to try and keep them warm. It was a damp 
and chill December day, not the kind of day 
that anybody would choose willingly for sit- 
| ting upon doorsteps. 

‘IT wonder if you could get on a little bit 
now ?” she said atJast. ‘“ Do you think you 
could get as far as the carpenter’s yard? It 
would be so nice and warm there.” 

“ Oh yes, I can get on,” answered Tabby, 
bluntly ; and she rose up, and they went to 
the yard; but when they got there her little 
limbs were trembling under her, and her face 
was white to her lips. 

They sat down together on one of the 
heaps of wood, and Janet Stayed for a little 
while, and then went away by herself and 
begged, and towards the middle of the day 
she returned with a half-anxious, half-hopeful 
face. She had brought a little loaf with her, 
and some pieces of cold fried fish. 

“Look, Tabby!” she said. “I got this 
from the shop in Albion Street, you know, 
where there’s the nice woman. I went in to 
buy the bread, and then—what do you think 
I did?—I asked her if she would give me 
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something for a little girl that was ill, and she 
gave me all this lovely fish. Just think!” 
cried Janet, quite flushed with pride at the 
brilliancy of her success. 

“Well, it looks good,” said Tabby, regard- 
ing the pieces of fish with a critical eye. 
“T ain’t hungry, but it looks good—and it 
smells good too—No, I don’t want no bread,” 
she said, pushing back the piece that Janet 
offered her. “I only wants a bit o’ fish. 
What a pity I ain’t hungry! Wouldn’t it be 
a prime dinner if I was!” 

She took up a piece of fish and began to 
eat it. She ate two or three mouthfuls 
slowly, and then put it down. 

“‘ ] don’t want no more,” she said abruptly. 

“ Oh, Tabby,” cried Janet anxiously, “don’t 
you like it?” 

“Oh, yes, I likes it,’ said Tabby. “It’s 
beautiful fish. Only I ain’t hungry.” 

“Do you—do you feel your chest so very 
bad ?” asked Janet with a wistful face. 

‘** No, it ain’t particular bad,” answered 
Tabby in an indifferent way. ‘It ain’t no 
better, and it ain’t no worse. Oh, it don’t 
signify—I’m right enough,” she said almost 
irritably. 

And then Janet finished her dinner in 
silence, and put the fish that Tabby had not 
eaten into her pocket. 

“Ttll keep till supper time. 
you'll like it for supper,” she said. 

“Oh, yes, I daresay I'll like it for supper,” 
Tabby answered wearily. 

She had leant her head back. against some 
piled-up planks of wood ; she seemed so tired 
that Janet said something to her presently 
about going to sleep. 

“T’ve been a trying that dodge already,” 
answered Tabby, “ but some’ow I gets caught 
up. Seems as if the bellows wouldn’t go 
right.” 

“What bellows?” asked Janet, opening 
her eyes. 

“Oh, them bellows inside you. That’s 
what stops me. I can’t lie down, and I 
can’t sit up—not to feel comfortable, you 
know.” 

“ Tabby, I think if you would go home 
and go to bed . 

“Oh, T'll go home soon enough. 
bother,” said Tabby. 

They stayed in the yard till it was growing 
dusk, and then they walked slowly back 
along the streets by which they had come. 
As they went Tabby tried more than once to 
talk in her usual bold reckless way. You 
see, one of the few heroic things in this poor 
little desolate creature was her contempt for | 


I daresay 





Don’t 





pain, and her bravery when she had to bear 
it. She could not endure to break down 
under it, as a child more tenderly brought up 
might have done, nor to allow herself to be 
conquered by it. By a kind of natural, half- 
savage instinct she fought against it, and 
hardly—now or afterwards—would let it 
wring a cry from her. 

She could scarcely, panting at every step, 
when they got back to the house, climb up 
the long staircase that led to their attic. She 
sat down when at last they had reached the 
room, with her lips quivering. 

“Well, I guess I’m beat for to-night,” she 
said. 

“ Perhaps you'll be better when you've had 
asleep. Don’t you think you'll be better to- 
morrow ?” Janet asked eagerly, with her own 
face white, too, with fear. 

“ Oh, yes, I daresay I'll be better to-mor- 
row,” Tabby answered in a careless tone. 
“There ain’t much wrong with me. You 
should see what some people's like after they’ve 
been pitched into. But I suppose I’d best 
go to bed, any way. No, I can’t eat no 
supper,” she said, with something almost like 
a shudder, as Janet produced the remnants of 
food that she had saved from their other 
meal. 

So she went to bed, but when she had got 
there she could not sleep. Through the long 
night she only dozed a little at times. Her 
breathing was so difficult that she could not 
lie down, and she got fevered! and restless as 
the weary hours went on. Late in the even- 
ing her mother came home, more sober than 
she often was, and stared as she saw the 
child sitting up with her heated cheeks. 

“Why, what have you been a doing with 
yourself?” she exclaimed, standing still as 
she looked at her, with the candle she had 
lighted in her hand. 

“T ain’t been a doing nothing,” replied 
Tabby shortly. 

“Then why don’t you lie down and go to 
sleep ?” asked her mother. 

“Cause I can’t,” said Tabby. “I can’t 
lie down. There’s something broke.” 

‘“‘ Something broke in the bedstead 2?” said 
her mother anxiously. 

The child gave a curious laugh as the 
woman asked her this. 

“No, it ain’t in the bedstead ; it’s in me,” 
she said. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed. ‘her 
mother. “You don’t know what you're a 
saying of. Lie down, I say, at once. You'd 
better, or I’ll make you.” 

And then, perhaps because she was too 
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ill to contend, Tabby tried to lie down. But 
she could not do it. 

“Tt ain’t no use. What’s the good o’ 
blowing me up about it? If I can’t lie 
down, I can’t,” she said pettishly, and sat up 
again, with her head leaning back against the 
wall. 

“ Well, I don’t know what trick you’re up 
to,” said her mother. And then she began 
to prepare herself to go to bed, as if she was 
going to take no more notice of the child; 
but, bad as she was, she was not quite so 
hard and bad that she could see her ill and 
in pain and not try to do anything at all for 
her. She went up to the bedside after a few 
minutes, and stood there looking at her. 

“ If you’ve took the fever, it’ll be a nice to- 
do,” she said presently. 

“T ain’t took no fever,’ replied Tabby 
sharply. “ Fever! It ain’t fever. It was 
that there candlestick you throwed at nie.” 

“If you says that to any one else I’ll give 
it you,” cried her mother savagely. 

“T ain’t a going to say it to no one,” re- 
plied Tabby sullenly. 

“T don’t believe the candlestick did no- 
thing tg you. It ain’t likely it should. It 
may paps have bruised you a bit. Let's 
see.” 

She uncovered the child’s chest, and stood 
for a few moments looking at the dark marks 
upon it. Her tone had got a little subdued 
when she spoke again. 

“Tt ain’t nothing but a bruise. You'll be 
right enough in a day or two. Them bruises 
is sore sometimes, but they ain’t nothing to 
signify. I’ve had ’em worse than that many 
atime. Just go to sleep now, and think no 
more about ’em.” 

“ T’d like a drop o’ water,” said Tabby. 

So her mother gave her some water, and 
then put the candle out and got into bed, 
and the long weary hours went on in silence 
while the child tried in vain to rest. 

There was no going out next morning for 
Tabby ; when morning came she was too ill 
even to attempt to rise. Janet got up, and 
looked at her with a frightened face. 

““T don’t know what’s a going to come to 
me,” said Tabby, speaking still with that 
same painful catch inher voice. “I feel so 
queer all over. Shouldn’t wonder I was a 
going to die.” 

“Oh, Tabby!” cried Janet, with a great 
gasp of terror. 

“Well, that’s what I’ve been a thinking, 
‘cause I can’t breathe, you know, and when 
you can’t breathe you has to die. It ’ud be 
rum—wouldn’t it? But I don’t know as I 





should mind,” said Tabby carelessly. “Id 
most as soon die, I think, as live to grow up 
and be like mother.” 

With her heart sinking within her Janet 
put on her clothes. When Tabby’s mother 
got up she ventured to ask her if they ought 
not to get a doctor, but the wcman put her 
down angrily. Naturally she was afraid to 
send for a doctor, because if she had sent for 
one she knew that she should have to tell 
him how she had thrown the candlestick at 
the child. 

‘She don’t want no doctor. She’s just a 
bit feverish, Let her stop in bed, and she'll 
come right enough,” she said. 

So Tabby stopped in bed, and Janet went 
out alone to her usual wandering in the 
streets. 

It seemed such a long, lonely, weary day 
to her. It was half ended before anybody 
gave her so much as a halfpenny: she was 
faint with hunger before she was able to buy 
her first morsel of bread. She did not dare 
to return home till she had got a little money 
to take back with her, and it was evening 
and quite dark before she got any money 
except the penny or two that she was obliged 
to spend in food. But at last she had three- 
pence in her pocket, and with that she went 
back to the house. 

The room was all dark as she eagerly 
opened the door and went in. 

“Tabby !” she called quickly as she stood 
on the threshold, and then Tabby’s voice 
answered her. 

“Oh, do come along and make a light. 
I’ve been a looking for you such a time,” she 
said. 

Janet struck a match, and lighted a candle. 
Tabby was still sitting up in bed, as when 
she had left her, but the feverish colour had 
left her cheeks now, and the thin little face 
was all white and drawn. 

‘Mother stopped in all the morning,” she 
said to Janet, “but I ain’t seen nobody this 
long while now. I thought you’d ha’ been 
in before it was dark.” 

“‘I tried so to come sooner,” said Janet, 
earnestly, “‘ but I couldn’t get anything. I’ve 
only got threepence now; but I couldn’t 
stop any longer. I wanted soto get back. 
Tabby, do you think—do you think you’re 
any better?” said the child with her wistful 
eyes. ; 

*“ No,” said Tabby shortly, “I ain’t no 
better. I feels dreadful. I’ve been a dream- 
ing and a talking nonsense, mother says,—a 
going on likeanything. / don’t know nothing 
about it. Mother clapped a blister on my 
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back, but la, what’s the use o’ blisters?” said 
Tabby contemptuously.  ‘‘ Blisters 
mend you when you're all wrong inside.” 


She was restlessly shifting her position in | 
bed as she spoke; at every two or three | 


words she caught her breath ; the exertion of 
speaking brought the hot colour back into 
her face. 

The fire had gone out, but Janet lighted 
it again. There was a saucepan with some 
broth in it standing on the hob. 

“ Mother made that for me,” said Tabby. 
“Only think! You may drink it up if you 
like, and I'll say I took it.” 

“Oh no, I couldn’t do that,” said Janet 
quickly. 

“What’s to hinder you?” asked Tabby. 
“ Nobody ’ud know if you didn’t tell, Just 
you take it, and don’t mind nothing.” 

But Janet would not take it. 

“Tt’ll keep till to-morrow. Perhaps you'll 
be better to-morrow. 
for supper here,” Janet said. 

“T wish I could eat a bit o’ bread again. 
But I don’t think I shall eat no more suppers,” 
said Tabby quietly. 

There was something in the patience with 
which Tabby bore her suffering that made 
one think of a dumb animal. Not only now, 


but on from this time through other weary | 


days and nights she lay on that uneasy bed 
of hers, never saying one complaining word, 
never exacting anything from the people 
round her, never expecting that anything 
should be done for her. “I know there’s some- 
thing broke,” she always said ; but she never 
said it as if she thought that any effort should 
be made to find out what was broken. The 


thing was done, and, being done, it never | 


occurred to Tabby’s simple, untaught, un- 
reasoning mind that she could do anything 
else than bear it, just as any other hurt, 
helpless wild animal might. 
have doctors for the likes o’ me,” she said to 
Janet once. “Bless you, it wouldn’t pay 
‘em. And the doctors—why, I’ve heard 


they kills more ’n they cures,” said Tabby, | 


shrewdly, thinking perhaps that on the whole 
she was well quit of them. 


So the days went on, and nobody came to | 
doctor Tabby. Once or twice her mother | 


went to the dispensary, and asked for some 


medicine for her. The child had a bad chest, | 


she said. She had fallen down when she 
was playing, and bruised herself. And so 
the dispensary doctor gave her some liniment 
to rub upon the bruises; but Tabby could 
not use it. She tried to let herself be rubbed 
once ; but the pain it gave her almost made 


won’t | 


I’ve got a bit of bread | 


“They don’t | 
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| her faint. “I'd just as soon you ran a knife 
into me,” she said. So they had to give it 
| up, and day after day she lay in her bed, 
| growing more and more ill and weak. 

She liked during these weary days to have 
Janet with her. Her mother was a great deal 
kinder than usual to her, and nursed her and 
attended on her more than perhaps you 
might have thought she would; but yet it 
was always Janet that Tabby liked to have 
| beside her. “You'll let Janet stop in to-day, 

won’t you, mother?” she would ask some- 
times in the mornings, and if her mother had 
to go out herself, or if she was in a good 
humour, she would perhaps let Janet stay, 
| and the two children would spend the sad 
| strange hours together. After the first day 
nothing was ever said again about Tabby 
| trying to get up. Neither she herself, nor 
| her mother, nor even Janet, ever thought that 
| she was getting better. 

| They often used to sit for long times to- 
| gether talking, only it was Janet mostly who 
|had to talk now; for Tabby could not. 
| She used to tell Tabby over again the stories 
| that she had already told her twenty times, 
about her happy life before her father died. 
| One day when they were together Tabby said 
suddenly, — 

“J wonder what your pa would ha’ made 

|o’me! But he wouldn't ha’ tried to make 
| nothing, I suppose. He’d ha’ turned up his 
| nose when he saw me, as if he’d smelt some- 
| thing bad.” 
“Oh no,” he wouldn't,” cried Janet, 
|eagerly. “He never turned up his nose at 
anything. Oh, Tabby, if he’d known you he 
would have been so good to you.” 

“Would he ?” said Tabby, wistfully. 

| ‘He was good to everybody. He was so 
| fond of little children. All the children in 
| the village liked him so.” 
“T think I’d p’raps ha’ liked him too. 
| But p’raps not. Id like to ha’ seen him, 
|any way. There’s no saying,” said Tabby, 
| and then became silent suddenly. 

But she was always thinking about that 
old life of Janet’s ; it had got a curious hold 
| upon her. 

“P’raps I might ha’ been good too if I’d 
been taught,” she said one day abruptly. 
“‘T ain’t as bad as some children is, I dare- 
say you think there ain’t none worse than 
| me; but you’re wrong. I ain’t so very bad, 
| Jenny,” she repeated pathetically. 
| Sometimes—as if the thought of them 
| troubled her—she would begin to talk of 
| some of the naughty things that she had done. 
“TI can’t see no harm in taking what 
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nobody’ll never miss,” she would say ; “but 
it ain’t right to steal from them as ain’t got 
much. I stole a sixpence once from a little 
boy in rags, and I’ve wished lots o’ times I 
hadn’t done it. I’d like to ha’ seen that little 
boy again.” 

“When I took your shilling that day,” she 
said another time, “I meant to run away 
with it at first; but I’m glad I didn’t. We 
wouldn’t be a sitting this way now if I had 
—would we? Ajn’t it funny?—the way 
things turns out. But youand me will never 
go about together now no more.” 

“Oh, Tabby, don’t say that!” exclaimed 
Janet at this speech, and burst out crying. 

Once she said— 

“T wonder if them angels ever thinks o’ 
suchas me! It ain't likely, I suppose ; only 
paps, if they was uncommon good and kind 
they might. I'd not like God to know 
nothing about me; but I thinks sometimes, 
if there was a angel just to look after me a 
bit ” 

Poor little untaught, dying Tabby! I 
think that not the angels only, but,God too, 
are very good and merciful to such as she 
was. , 

Tabby had kept her bed for ten days, 
suffering great pain, and growing gradually, 
but surely, weaker and weaker. Each day 
she was able to talk less to Janet ; one day 
came at last when she could not talk any 
more. That day Janet had been for a long 
time in the streets. When she had left the 
house in the morning Tabby had been lying 
very quiet, and seeming to suffer less than 
usual. She was still lying quiet when she 
returned after some hours’ absence ; but she 
took no notice of Janet when she went up to 
her, and her mother, who was in the room, 





answered irritably when the child, in a, 


startled way, asked if she was worse. 

“Yes, I suppose she’s worse,” she said. 
‘She don’t seem to know what’s a going on. 
I can’t do no more for her. She won't take 
nothing. I’m sure nobody need say I ain’t 
done my best.” 

In a kind of uneasy, restless way she 
went to the bedside, and lifted the child up 
upon her pillow. She stooped over her when 
she had raised her, and called her by her 
name, but the familiar word seemed to arouse 
Tabby’s attention only fora moment. Janet 
spoke to her too, but she made no answer. 

Hour after hour in the cheerless, dim- 
lighted room, the woman and Janet sat to- 
gether. Once or twice Tabby restlessly mur- 
mured a little to herself, but they never 
caught the words she said. When it was 





late in the evening the woman, who had been 
drinking, began to doze over the fire. 

Janet had said to her once in an awed 
whisper, “‘ Do you think she is dymg?” The 
child had never seen death before but once. 
She asked her question trembling, and the 
woman answered it sullenly and fiercely. 

“ How can I tell?” she said. ‘“ You shut 
up, and mind your own business.” 

And then Janet had not spoken again. 
But when Tabby’s mother began at last to 
nod over the fire, then Janet, with her heavy 
heart, stole to the bedside and knelt down 
there. She knelt for a long time, laying her 
head down sometimes on the pillow by the 
child’s side, crying passionately in her sorrow. 
Over and over again she prayed in the simple 
words that rose’ up to her lips, “‘ Oh God, 
forgive Tabby ! Oh God, be good to Tabby !” 
Once she bent over her and kissed her. 
It was a long, close, clinging kiss, and Tabby, 
as if she felt the touch of the young lips and 
recognised it, opened her great dark eyes, 
and stared up in a startled way for a few 
moments, and then suddenly smiled. 

It was the last smile that ever came upon 
the little dying face. An hour after that 
Tabby was lying white and still; and Janet, 
in her bed in the corner, had got her face 
turned to the wall, and was crying as if her 
heart would break. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wuat was she to do without Tabby? She 
went out into the streets when the morning 
came, and in all the great world of London 
round about her that day, I think there was 
no creature more desolate or friendless. She 
had had but one thing to lose, and she had 
lost it. She had had but one friend, and 
her friend was dead. For a little while she 
wandered up and down the dreary streets, 
and then she sat down on the doorstep of an 
empty house, and stayed there, hopeless and 
helpless, through the greater part of the long 
day. 

She could not realise yet that her com- 
panion, her friend, her playfellow, was gone. 
It seemed to the child as if she was dream- 
ing some terrible dream from which she must 
awake soon to see the keen little face still at 
her side, to hear the’sharp little voice again 
in her ears that she knew so well. As she sat 
thinking through those sorrowful hours a host 
of things came back to her memory that 
Tabby had said and done—things that had 
seemed hardly worth remembering or noticing 
at the time, but that made her heart ache to 
think of now—little kindnesses that Tabby 
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had shown to her—wistful words that the 
poor young lips had spoken. Perhaps she 
had done a hundred things in Janet’s sight 
that she ought not to have done, or said a 
hundred—or a thousand—things that she 
never should have said; but all these faded 
back from Janet’s memory now, and only the 
remembrance stayed of the good that she 
had done to her—of the love that the wild 
little heart had given her. She sat and 


thought of this, and sobbed passionately as | 


she thought of it. ‘Oh, I wish I was dead 
too!” she cried to herself, desolately, over 
and over again. 

What was she to do? It seemed as if she 
had no choice except to return again when 
night came to the wretched home that she 
had left; and yet it was terrible to her to 
think of going back there now—it was terrible 


to her to think of living there alone with | 


Tabby’s mother. ‘I would rather sleep in 
the streets than go back,” she thought. But 
yet when it grew dark she was frightened to 
think of sleeping in the streets. 

It was a misty, still December night, not 
cold, but chill and cheerless. 


closed in, the darkness and silence round 
her there made her afraid, and she rose up 
and instinctively went back to the busier and 
more lighted thoroughfares. She had eaten 
nothing since morning ; but some kind per- 
son, touched by the tears upon her face, had 
spoken to her as she sat upon the doorstep, 
and given twopence to her, and she had this 
in her hand now. “I had better go and 
buy some bread,” she thought to herself ; for 
she was faint for want of food. So she went 
to a shop and bought a penny roll, and ate 
it as she walked along. 

A clock struck six as she was eating it, and 
she said to herself, “ The shops will be open 
for a long time yet. I'll stay out till they 
begin to shut.” For she had been thinking 
of the night settling down over that sad 
room where Tabby lay dead, and the thought 
had made her shudder. How could 
go back to it, and lie down there in the 
dark ? 

The light about her, the stir and life all 
round her, brought something like warmth 
back presently to the poor little childish 
heart. She jtried after a time to begin to 
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and then here and there some shutters began 
to be put up. And at last gradually the 
street began to darken, and, sore at heart, 
and sick with anguish and terror, she turned 
her steps home. 

She had a mile or so to walk. She had 
gone slowly for about half the way, still 
lingering at the unshuttered windows that she 
passed, now and then stopping to beg that 
she might have some money to take back to 
Tabby’s mother. First a woman and then a 
man had given a penny toher. “I should 
like to get one more,” she thought to herself ; 


| and so she begged again from two or three 





The house at | 
whose door she had been sitting was in a} 
quiet back street, and when the early evening | 


she 





people as they passed her; but they did not 
give her anything. 

She had almost given up the hope of 
getting another penny, when, turning round 
from a window at which she had been look- 
ing in, she suddenly saw a gentleman dressed 
like a clergyman passing by, and she thought 
she would make one last effort to beg from 
him. So she ran after him quickly, and made 
her usual petition. 

“ Please, sir, give me a halfpenny,” she 
said, in her little sad thin voice, trotting along 
a step behind him. 

He made no answer to her first appeal, 
and so then she spoke a second time. 

“Please, sir, give me a halfpenny,” she 
repeated wearily. And this time there was | 
a tremor—almost a break—in the weak 
voice, and touched, perhaps, by the sound of 
it, the gentleman turned round. 

He turned round, and what face do 
you think it was that Janet saw? For the 
first wild moment as she looked up to it she 
could not believe her eyes; for a few 
moments her breath went from her. 

“Janet !” exclaimed the gentleman. 

At the sound of that voice, with a great 
cry the child burst into tears. 

“T didn’t know—oh, I didn’t know—!” 
she began piteously to sob, so cowed and 
crushed that even when she saw the kind 
eyes looking at her, her first impulse was to 
shrink from them, as if she expected, not 
kindness, but a blow. 

But a pair of strong arms lifted her sud- 


| denly from the ground. 


amuse herself with looking in at the shop | 


windows ; she wandered along slowly, trying 
to take a feeble interest in the pretty things 
she saw. And so the minutes passed on, 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 
\ 


“ My poor child—my poor child!” the 
familiar voice said again, with such a tone of 
pity in it that it pierced to the dreary, 
frightened heart ; and with the burden taken 
from it at last—with all the weary wanderings 
at last ended—Janet was wildly sobbing the 
next moment under the gas lamps, and clasp- 
ing both her hands tight round Dr. Jessop’s 


and another hour struck, and then another ; | neck. 
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It was a December night when Janet found 
her friend. It is summer time again now, 
and the leaves are green on the trees she 
used to love, and the strawberries are ripen- 
ing once more in the old garden where she 
used to gather them; and in the parlour at 
the Rectory alittle girl is sitting with a grave 
pale face and soft grey eyes, that glance up 
sometimes, with perhaps a little look of 
longing in them, from the book before her to 
the open window where the sunshine and the 
breeze are coming in. 

“ My dear,” Mrs. Jessop says, “ you have 
got your sum still to do, you know.” 

“Oh yes, I know,” Janet answers quickly ; 
and so does her sum, and then jumps gladly 
up. 
There is the same little pony in the 
Rectory stables that she used to ride a year 


UTHE 


ago ; there are the same old people in the 
village ; the same children, only grown a 
year older. Instead of one companion, Janet 
has all the young people of the Rectory for her 
companions now ; instead of one playfellow, 
a little troop of playfellows, with whom she 
rambles about the pleasant lanes and fields. 
And she is cared for, and loved, and happy, 
in the kind new home that is both old and 
new together, and that is dear from a hundred 
memories of the days that used to be. Yet, 
happy as she is, sometimes, when all the 
others are at play, that little face of hers looks 
sad and wistful still; and sometimes, when 
the glad voices of her new friends are in her 
ears, she thinks sorrowfully of one little 
pair of lips that are sealed for ever, and longs 
for the sound of one voice that she will never 





hear again. 


END. 
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III. 


ad 1* the last days,” says St. Paul, “ perilous 

times shallcome. For men shall belovers 
of their own selves, covetous, boasters, proud, 
blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthank- 
ful, unholy: lovers of pleasure more than 
lovers of God.” 

Would it not seem, looking around us, 
that these last days have come? And your 
child must live in them, and be exposed to 
all their danger. But if you encompass him 
about with his casing of God’s armour, you 
need not fear for him. 

One word of caution I would give here. 
It relates to the Bible. Beware how you 
bring up your child to regard it. Implant 
within him a holy reverence for it in all ways, 
imbue him with the most implicit belief in it. 
Let him see you hold it in reverence, even to 
your touch, handling it solemnly as some- 
thing pertaining to God. Let the Bible have 
a place to itself in your home, put no other 





books under it, or above it, or close around 
it; teach the little child to revere even its | 
outward form as a thing that may not be} 
taken up heedlessly and lightly. Impress | 
upon his mind the fact that in its doctrines | 
he will learn the way to Life; see that belief 
in them shall take such root in his heart as 
to become entwined with its growing fibres. 


In short, let his faith in the Bible be such 
that no adverse dogma shall have power to 
shake it. 

This caution is not unnecessary. For unless 
our faith in the Bible is a sure faith, strong 
and firm, and has grown with our growth 
and strengthened with our strength, so that 
no assailing enemy can uproot it, I see not 
how we should escape the taint that is abroad, 
of which I have just spoken. Even the clergy 
are not all free from this taint—the taint of 
infidelity. One of them, a young man, stood 
up in a pulpit the other day, and told the con- 
gregation before him that they need not 
believe altogether in the Bible and New 
Testament, for that two books at least, one 
in each of them, were ngt inspired. Ah, my 
friends, let us hope that in their assumption 
of displayed erudition, in their egregious self- 
sufficiency, he and such as he little suspect 
the harm they do, or that one such sermon 
of doubt as this may destroy a soul. 

Unless the ears that listen to this dangerous 
doctrine be proof against it, how shall the 
poison fail to work? “ If this portion of the 
Bible and that of the New Testament did 
not come down to us by writers inspired by 
God, where is my guarantee that the other 
portions are worthy of belief?” reasons some 
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j one of the unfortunate hearers : 
| that hour there lies on this hearer’s mind an 
| uncomfortable feeling of uncertainty in regard 
| to the Bible; it is not to him the never-to-be- 

| doubted guide that it used to be—God’s own 

| book. But take you care that your child is 
| so trained, so assured, that this most fatal 
| teaching, should he be exposed to it in later 
| life, may fall harmless upon him. 

Once let a man begin to doubt the Bible, 
| he does not stop there. The next thing he 
| will tell us is that he has no faith left in any- 
| thing—in heaven, or in a hereafter. Believe 

me, the faith you implant in your child must 
| be founded as on a rock of adamant, if you 
| would help him safely onwards to eternal life. 

It is the most solemnly enjoined duty im- 
| posed upon the generations of man—the 
| amplanting faith in their children. No other 
| obligation laid upon them is so grave as this. 
| Nothing like unto the consciousness of having 

| fulfilled it to the best of our imperfect abili- 
| ties will cheer our death-bed when we come 
,to die. If I knew any manner in which to 
| urge it upon you more strenuously, all you 
whose little ones are yet young and impres- 
| sionable, I would use it. 

Think not it is I, or such as I, who would 
impress upon you a sense of its vital neces- 
‘sity. It is God Himself. It is the Bible. 

Throughout its pages are scattered in all parts 

| this most imperative charge. None greater, 

| none so earnest, was imposed upon the Israel- 

ites of old when Moses was leading them 
through the wilderness. 

“* And these words which I command thee 
| this day shall be in their heart. And thou 
‘shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
| and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when 

| thou risest up.” 

Over and over again is the charge repeated. 
“Only take heed to thyself and keep thy 
‘soul diligently, lest thou forget the things 
|which thine eyes have seen, and lest they 

| depart from thy heart all the days of thy life ; 
| but teach them thy sons and thy sons’ sons.’ 
“ Gather me the people together,” said a 
Lord God, “and I will make them hear my 
words, that they may learn to fear me all the 
days that they shall live upon the earth, and 
that they may teach their children 
Qh that there were such an heart in my 
people that they would fear me, and keep all 
my commandments always, that it might be 
well with them and with their children for 
ever !” 
It was one of the last charges of Moses to 
IV. N.S. 
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| children the same. 


and from | the people that last day when he was going up 


| to the mount to die. “Set your hearts unto 
all the words which I testify among you this 
day, which ye shall command your children 
to observe to do, all the words of this law. 
For it is not a vain thing for you, because it 
is your life: and through this thing ye shall 
prolong your days in the land, whither ye go 
over Jordan to possess it.” 

That good land beyond Jordan was, you 
know, a type of heaven. If the Israelites 
had obeyed the laws themselves, and yet 
neglected to teach them to their children, 
would they have been suffered to inherit that 
good land? If we neglect our children, so 
that they fall away and never find the way to 
that promised land, upon whom will lie the 
sin? On them, who were not taught, or on 
us who did not teach? My readers, it is a 
momentous question : a question that we can- 
not answer. 

After the Israelites had passed over Jordan, 
and the twelve stones that they had brought 
were pitched in Gilgal, Joshua gave them 
one charge. 

“When your children shall ask their fathers 
in time to come, saying, What mean these 
stones? then ye shall let your children 
know, saying, Israel came over this Jordan 
on dry land. For the Lord your God dried 
up the waters of Jordan from before you until 
ye were passed over, as the Lord your God 
did to the Red Sea, which He dried up from 
before us until we were gone over. That all 
the people of the earth might know the hand 
of the Lord that it is mighty: that ye might 
fear the Lord your God for ever.” 

Always the children, you see. They are 
to be taught and shown and trained for the 
Lord. 

It is spoken of by David in the Psalms— 
that ‘‘ sweet singer of Israel.” He calls upon 
the people to hear and know the laws of 
God, and to teach them, as the Lord com- 
manded, to their children, to the intent that 
when they grow up they might teach their 
“That the generations 
to come might know them, even the children 
which should be born; who should arise and 
declare them to their children: that they 
might set their hope in Ged, and not forget 
the works of God, but keep his command- 
ments.” 

That they might set their hope in God ! 

The Book of Proverbs teems with the im- 
portance of correcting and instructing a child. 
Look at it for yourselves. Search out the 
instances ; they are too numerous to be tran- 
scribed here. But the one injunction that I 
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| have quoted, as you may think all too fre- 
| quently, embodies the drift of most of them. 
| Turn to Isaiah, Note how the teaching in 
| the very earliest infancy is enjoined there, 
| and in what manner it is to be performed. 
| “ Whom shall he teach knowledge? and 
| whom shall he make understand doctrine ? 
| Them that are weaned from the milk and 
drawn from the breasts. For precept must 
be upon precept, precept upon precept ; line 
upon line, line upon line; here a little and 
there a little.” 

Indeed it must. If we are to do effectual 
good to our children, precept must be upon 
precept and line upon line, given untiringly 
and unceasingly. The efforts must be very 
gentle, very; here a little and there a little; 
gentle and almost imperceptible, only they 
must never flag. 
to undertake, no doubt, to you who have 
never entered on it, and perhaps have never 
had your serious reflection drawn to the obli- 
gation of it. But when once you have entered 
on and are fairly embarked in the work, you 
will experience a pleasure you little dream of 
now. It will bring to you of itself an exceed- 
ing great reward. 

“Ts,it necessary?” I hear some of you 
asking this question in doubt. Necessary? 
Well, it is the eternal welfare of your own 
child that is at stake ; the child whom you 
love better than life. According as this 
knowledge of heavenly things and of a wish 
to attain to the life hereafter is implanted in 
his infant heart, or not implanted, so may he 
be lost or saved. 

Remember Christ’s own description of his 
final coming, of that dread day when the 
Son of Man shall come in the clouds of 
heaven with power and great glory, and He 
shall send his angels with a great sound of a 
trumpet to gather his elect from the four 
winds, from one end of heaven to the other. 

“T tell you in that night there shall be two 
men in one bed ; the one shall be taken, and 
the other shall be left. Two women shall be 
' grinding together; the one shall be taken, 
‘and the other shall be left. 





and the other shall be left.” 
words of awful meaning !—the one shall enter 
into life, and the other shall lose it. 

| Now, what constitutes, or will constitute, 
the difference in these two, the chosen and 
the non-chosen? Apparently there is no 
difference outwardly. The one is not repre- 
sented as idle, sinful, ill-doing ; the other as 
diligent and of good report. Rather are we 
led to believe that both are doing their duty 


It seems an arduous task | 


Two men | 
shall be in the field ; the one shall be taken, | 
That is—oh, | 


world ; the two women equally grinding af 
the mill, the two men equally working in the 
field. The difference will lie within them- 
selves. The one class will have heaven in 
the heart; be looking for it, hoping for it, 


thought about it. What a warning it is! 

Of all the incidents recorded in the gospel 
narrative, perhaps none are more pregnant 
| with meaning (and with more meanings than 
, one) than is that of the two thieves crucified 
with Jesus. It shows us how pardon may be 
had even at the eleventh hour ; it shows how 
ready and willing the Redeemer is to hear 
the ¢ry of the sinner. He stands but to save. 





nailed to the cross, in forgiving love ; his 
words and his heart alike went forth to the 
supplicating cry. 

“And one of the malefactors which were 
hanged railed on Him, saying, If thou be 
the Christ, save thyself and us. But the 
other answering rebuked him, saying, Dost 
thou not fear God, seeing thou art in the 
same condemnation? And we indeed justly ; 
for we receive the due reward of our deeds ; 
but this man hath done nothing amiss. And 
he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom. And 


To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” 

Here is an exact exemplification of the 
previous words, “ The one shall be taken, 
and the other shall be left.” At this, the 
close of the two thieves’ life, one was saved, 
the other was lost. And why should this 
have been? Are we 
Both were alike guilty, and had no doubt 
lived the same kind of evil life: but the one 
turned to God at the last hour ; the other did 
not. 

Would it be too much to assume that the 
first had had an anxious mother, who had 
| guided his thoughts heavenward in his earliest 
| years, and that the second had not? It is 
more than likely. The infant lessons, for- 
gotten all through his evil career, came back 
| to him in that, the closing hour, and stood 
; him in good need: led him to his Saviour, 
| and preserved his soul. The other may never 
have had a word of heaven and its glories 
whispered ‘to him; may never have been 
shown so much as the first faltering step of 
the way thither, or been taught a single 
prayer. Be you very sure of one thing—l 
cannot reiterate it too often—that where 
these lessons have been taught, however 











industriously as regards the obligations of this 


striving for it; the other will never have:| 


In the depths of his own agony, he would | 
have stretched forth his hand, had it not been | 


Jesus said unto him, Verily I say unto thee, 








at a loss to know? | 
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| much they have lain dormant or been lost | 


| sight of in middle life, they will come back | 


, children. 


to flood the heart in the last solemn, great | 
extremity. 

Mothers, it lies with you to train your 
In that chapter of Timothy from | 


| which a few lines have already been tran- | 


scribed farther back, St. Paul, after-enlarging 
upon the perilous times of the last days, and 
the dangerous doctrines and practices that 
shall fill the world, hardly seems to consider | 
it necessary to warn Timothy; appearing | 
rather to consider him proof against such. | 
He says :— 

“Continue thou in the things which thou 
hast learned and hast been assured of, know- | 


| ing of whom thou hast learned them ; and | 


that from a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise | 


| unto salvation through faith which is in 





Christ Jesus.” 

And Timethy, we know, had been brought 
up in this faith, in these things, by his mother. 

Elsewhere—it is in Corinthians—St. Paul 
compares our life here to a race; a race 
which all must run; the prize for which is an 
incorruptible crown, and telling us so to run 
that we may obtain it. 

A race it undoubtedly is. A race in which 
we have to fight and struggle. Great im- 
pediments beset our way at every step ; sin, 
pride, carelessness, throwing us back per- 
petually ; sometimes throwing us out alto- 
gether, so that we never find the prize or 
earn the crown. But of all the hindrances of 
the present day, none is so formidable as the 
spirit of infidelity. That it is gaining ground 
amid our young men, no onecan deny. They 
are too self-sufficient nowadays for religion : 
they think themselves as clever as their 
Maker, and they despise the teaching of his 
prophets. Many of the books now issued | 
are tainted with this infidelity. Even those | 
of fiction. The other evening, glancing over | 
the pages of one of these that is being exten- | 
sively read, I came to the words, “ J there | 
be another world.” These books will fall | 





| into the hands of your children sooner or | 


later. It lies with you whether the taint | 
shall have power to affect them, or whether | 
it shall fall innocuous. 

Is it but a species of the worst kind of | 
affectation that induces this proclaimed dis- 
belief ?—or is ittrue atheism? I often wonder | 
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| anything ever satisfy us ? 
| answer expectation, whether in fame, in love, : 
in ambition, in wealth, in domestic ties? No, | 


| will fill itself with bad ones. 


Ne = 





earthly or heavenly, must in itself be a 
convincing proof that there is a different 
life to come; one higher and better. Does 
Does realisation 


never. Something comes to mar them all. 
What looked so fair and bright in anticipa- 


tion, turns out—even if the hope be gained, | 
and that is very rare—to be leavened with | 
At the very best, | 
though bliss of any kind be here realised, it } 


something that corrodes it. 


flits speedily away. ‘Time flies like a shadow. 
Man’s allotted years are but threescore and 
ten ; and few of us can say at that age, look- 
ing back on the past, “ My dearest hopes 
and dreams, in this thing or in that, were 
fulfilled unto me and became living realities.” 
Can this poor, imperfect life be the ending of 
all? Can the immortal soul, that never dies, 
have been created only for this? If so, what 
would become of those aspirations after a 
better, and holier, and loftier state than can 
be found below; glimpses of which are 
snatched by us all, though they are too 
fleeting to be retained or (almost) to be 
remembered? Were they sent to us for 
nought, think you? No. The soul will find 
its true and perfect life, when this unsatisfying 
one shall be over. 
Can I say more than I have already said ? 
Is it, or is it not, essential to train our 
children, so that they may not fail in gain- 
ing the life after this life? Christ calls it the 
one thing needful ; the treasure hid im a field ; 
the pearl of great price. Which pearl, when 


| found, the finder in his joy sells all that he 


has, and buys it. How inestimable must be 
this treasure! What can compare with the 
joy of the finder ? To know that he possesseth 
it, and is saved, and will live for ever !—that 


he belongs to the Lord, to the great I AM ; | 


an inheritor of the New Jerusalem that shall 
come down out of heaven! 


Oh, mothers! help your dear ones to find | 


it! You can only do it when they are young. 
Delay it, and they may miss the way. You 
may make what you will of the impressionable 
mind of a child; it is yours to mould as you 
choose; fill it not with good things, and it 
Has a fore- 
shadowing ever come dimly over you of that 


last great day when we shall all be gathered | 
before the Lord, to inherit heaven or to be | 


‘\,tich, In most cases I believe it to be only | shut out from it? Will you be able to stand 


| 
| 


tctiformer. Guard, guard your children from 
e\,hy outlet of its approaches. 
‘se very fact that this life cannot satisfy 


with your children and say, “ Lord, of those 
that thou hast given me, I have not lost one?” 
Or will you cower there in piteous agony, 


ea desires and aspirations of the spirit, | seeing that they are lost? ‘Try and realize 








| 


| 
| 
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what such an hour as that would be: your 
dearly-beloved children shut out for ever. 
The very thought of it makes your heart 
ache with a desperate anguish. 

And yet, I know that you cannot now 
picture it with that vivid sense of responsi- 
bility that you may in later life, when death 
shall be approaching, and your eyes have 
opened to see the past as it was, with all its 
mistakes and omissions, its time wasted, its 
opportunities unused. Whatever that past 
may have been, it is gone; gone for ever. 
You cannot alter it now; you cannot re-live 
your life. Nothing remains of it but its 
results, and the consciousness of whether you 
did well by your children, or did not do it. 
Ah, what will all the glory and honour and 
wealth and fame, and houses and lands of this 
world be to you then? You may have taught 
your children how to insure success in these ; 
but if you have not taught them how to 
strive for that other land, on you will lie the 
sting of remorse. For in that hour riches 
and grandeur and the comforts of this life 
will take to themselves wings and fly away, 
and you perceive exactly what they were 
worth. Life, looking back upon it, has been 
so short! It seems to have passed so quickly 
as not to have mattered whether you were 
well or ill in it, happy or miserable. The 
one true life in which it will matter, for you 
must dwell in it for ever, is being entered 
upon. 

Oh, take your little child now that he is 
young, and do what you can towards the 
saving of his soul. No duty laid upon you 
is sO imperative as this ; no neglect is so irre- 
deemable if you pass it by. You may bend 
the young twig as you will, but you cannot 
bend the grown tree: you may lead the baby- 
child to be what you please, but you cannot 
lead the man. Never let the ten minutes of 
daily instruction and admonition be omitted. 
Shut yourself up with your child in private, 
and say what you wish to say: he is yours to 
teach in infancy, in childhood, in boyhood, 
in youth. Observe it always when practicable. 
Read to him, and then talk to him. Im- 
press upon his mind, so far as you can, the 
idea of heaven; cause it to hold a place 
there. Make him long to see it, to inhabit it. 
Tell him of all its revealed beauties, its satis- 
fying peace, its wondrous glories. Of the 
angels in white, with their golden harps, of 
the sweet flowers that never fade, of the 
music to delight the ear, and of the precious 
stones of many colours. Show him what this 
world is worth at its best, and what he 
will find in the one which is to come. The 





music here is pleasant, but if a wrong string 
be touched it mars the harmony ; the flowers 
are beautiful, but they are but gathered to 
wither ; their perfume is sweet to the senses, 
but shortly it is gone. The sky is blue and 
bright, but even as we look, dark clouds 
overshadow it; the sparkling sea is grand, 
but it swallows up ships. But in that good 
land pleasure will have its full fruition. Eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive 
what God hath prepared for them who shall 
abide in it. 

Impress all this upon him, morning by 
morning, day after day, week following week ; 
until he can (however imperfectly) realize to 
himself somewhat of heaven. Realize that 
there, in that shining Eden of promise, will 
be his permanent home; not in this poor 
world with its many pains, and drawbacks, 
and weariness. There will be no night 
there, no sickness, or gloom, or sorrow; 
only love, and rest, and joy. Remind him of 
those who are already there, and of whom he 
has liked to hear and read. Abraham, the faith- 
ful servant of God; Moses, who lifted up the 
typical serpent in the wilderness, that they 
who were bitten and in danger of death might 
look upon it, and live ; Hezekiah, who prayed 
unto the Lord in his sickness that his life 
might be prolonged, and it was so; David, 
who was beloved by God; Job, so patient 
under affliction; Isaiah, who prophesied of 
the Mighty Counsellor, the Prince of Peace ; 
Daniel, who escaped the lions’ den; down to 
Christ’s own disciples, and to Stephen the 
Martyr, who fell asleep in Jesus, calling for 
forgiveness on his destroyers, and to St. Paul, 
who fought unweariedly the good fight of 
faith, and for whom was laid up the crown of 
righteousness. All these he will meet here- 
after, amid the many others. Tell him of 
the personal friends he has known and loved 
in his as yet short life, who have departed 
within his own recollection. Grandpapa or 
grandmamma ; or, maybe, a little brother or 
sister :— 


“ There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there: | 

There is no fireside, howe’er defended, | 
But has one vacant chair!” 








Show him that they have but gone on before ; 
that he will go to them in his turn, and dwell | 
with them for ever and ever. In short, bring 
him up to be acquainted with heaven, to 
look to it as his certair home, and to lcog 
for it. gle 
Do this always. Do not weary init. It—ll 
make your own journey in life pleasant, what- 
ever may be that life’s vicissitudes; it will , 
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soothe its cares: for while you are striving 
| untiringly to bring your children to God, 
God will not forget you. For your own sake 


it not. 


and your children’s sake, I pray you, neglect | 


And whenever you, yourself, may be called | 


away, be it sooner or later, you will have the 


unspeakable comfort of knowing that you | 


may with confidence leave your children in 
heaven’s hands. For you have given unto their 


hearts a safeguard; you have taught them to 


good work in them shall assuredly make it 


| complete.” 


Farewell. With the words that I began, 
so would I end. 

“Train up a child in the way he should 
go: and when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” ELLEN WOOD. 


LIGHT. 


LOWLY fades the san’s bright crimson in the | Evening’s light, whose rays soon picture on the sea 


le west, 


Swiftly fly the wings of evening from their nest. 
All is still and bathed in silence save the sound 
Of the breakers ever breaking with a bound. 
Lo! above the sea’s dark outline rises fast, 
Like an orb of iron glowing from the blast, 


Silver waters, silver billows ever free. 
So in life, though dark and dreary, there is light 
Full of beauty, ever tender, always bright, 
Which on time’s rough, threatening waters throws 
its rays, 
Tending ever, leading on, to endless praise. 
J. HOWE JENKINS. 
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IV.—OUT OF PRISON. 


, NCE a thief, always a thief,” is an 
axiom which society theoretically 


repudiates, but which in practice it is ad-| 


verse to admitting to be not necessarily a 
foregone conclusion. To get rid of the 
criminal class by any expedient was a thing 
_ more to be aimed at than its reform. Not- 
| withstanding that it may well be held that 
the highly-artificial structure of modern 
| society itself is, in not a few respects, to 
| blame for some phases of crime, the “martyrs 
by the pang” were to be kept out of sight, 
huddled away, disposed of anyhow, if society 
might only be spared some painful and un- 
| pleasant revelations. Even in our own case 
we fee] that an apology would be due to the 
public for the present series of papers, were 
it not for the consciousness that we had 


| practical reforms and interests in view of 


such a nature 


altogether from the subject, if but a wise and 
| active interest could once be awakened. 


to the distant antipodes, even if we could still 


| 
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| 
love and fear God, to rely upon their Saviour; | 


and you know that “ He who has begun a; 





do so, and can at the same time protect out- 


seives far more effectually. 


In the great bulk of cases the criminal is 


lacking in self-control, and needs to be 
fortified against himself and the pressure of 
old habits, associations, and companionships. 
How to administer this aid to man or woman 
wisely, on release from prison, has in later 
years occupied much of the thought of those 
interested in reformatory movements. Little 


good would have been done by the expen- | 
sive machinery of the prisons, if there was | 
nothing for it but to consign the poor 


wretches on their release to their old ways, 


without character, without capital, without 


hope. But philanthropic minds have hit 
upon a method such as only needs more 


sympathy and support trom the benevolent 


as would tend to benefit | 
society more than the old way of shrinking ' 


For | 


| it has been proved to demonstration that we | 


to be largely influential in redeeming many 
from the criminal ranks. 

Some twenty years ago the Rev. J. T. Burt, 
at that time Chaplain of the Birmingham Gaol, 
suggested the formation of a society for the 


can do better for ourselves by “considering | purpose of aiding the more hopeful prisoners 
the poor,” even the criminal, who are the/ on their release. He met with support, the 


| poorest of all, than by hustling them away | plan was found to work well; very few re- 
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' Japses, yon men being provided with work, they 


' are 
|! those wh [been =~ and his experi- | required to report themselves regularly once | 
1) entpat f wy as the credit of being | a month to the society, which again reports 
|| the _origit: them to the police, who, so long as the men 


N thf thirty-five Discharged 
Sus, eties, which are now scat- 
t Eerec AY yey er ‘ the @ountry, and are doing a great 

work. “Ihe bulk of these concern themselves 


| with the prisoners released’ from the borough 
{ and county gaols ;—that with which we are 


behave themselves, exercise no direct surveil- 
lance overthem. Correspondence is also kept 
up with clergymen and others in the country 
districts, without the bounds of any society, 
to which the men or women may have 








most familiar is the London Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, at 39, Charing Cross, 
which devotes itself to the convicts, male and 
female, discharged from her Majesty’s prisons. 
It was founded in the year 1857, and has 
since then assisted no fewer than nine 
thousand men and women. The process 
is simple, but interesting. ‘The Directors of 
Convict Prisons, who have repeatedly ex- 
pressed themselves grateful for the service 
done by this society, encourage prjsoners 


to put themselves under its care when dis- | 


; charged on a ticket of leave, in preference 
to being under the espionage of the police. 
A few days before the prisoner’s liberation, 
a document, descriptive of his appearance, 
age, religion, education, trade, &c., 
| photograph appended, reaches the secretary, 
who intimates the society’s willingness to 
undertake the case. The prisoner’s gratuity 


is then paid over to the society, as a guarantee | 


of his good behaviour. On the prisoner 
making his appearance, he is questioned as 
to any friends he may have (who, however, 





with a} 


| this identification of 


gone and been turned over to the charge 
of the police. 

We are inclined to regard the rule that | 
requires the prisoner to deposit in the hands 
of the society the whole of the gratuity he 
has earned in prison, as in every way an ex- 
cellent one. Mr. Bayne Ranken, in one of 
his papers, has well said. :—‘“It prevents a 
discharged prisoner, under the supervision of 
the society, from becoming a prey of former || 
vicious associates, and of that large class of || 
the criminal population to whom he is a 
marked man. It frequently happens that a | 
man, aia by the sense of new ac- 


is recognised i certain 
appearance and dress as having been re- 
cently discharged from prison ; and, though 
intending to lead an honest life, is, through 
the influence of those more guilty than him- 
self, thrust back as it were into crime.” And | 
men on release from 
prison simply from dress dces take place 
notwithstanding that some ingenuity has been 


ype aig in 





are not generally disposed or able to aid 
him), and his views are heard as to the kind | 
of employment .he desires. He is then 


exercised to put no special mark on what is | 
called the “ liberty clothing ”—grey or other 
coloured tweed for clerks and such, strong | 








turned over to the care of an agent of the 
society, who, in the first place, procures a 
respectable lodging for him. 
ance from the gratuity is made weekly— 
sufficient merely to procure the means of sub- 
sistence till fitting employment can be found. 
Those who have any prospect of work in the 
colonies, or who may have friends there, are 
provided with free passages and outfits, and 
generally they do very well. When suitable 
work has been found for any prisoner at 


A small allow- | 


home (the employer being always informed | 


in confidence of the prisoner’s antecedents), 
an allowance is made for tools, and such- 
like, a proper outfit is furnished if the man 
goes into service, or a small stock in trade of 
truit and vegetables provided for him, should 
he be unable to turn himself to anything 
save costermongering, though the society dis- 
courages,-as far as may be, embarking in 
street occupations, as there is great risk of 


the meu—marked as they are—meeting with | 


their old companions when so engaged. 


The | 


moleskins for labourers, and so on. 

The following extract from the last report 
of Major Noott, Governor of Dartmoor | 
Prison, has an inyportant practical reference 
here, and embodies a suggestion which the 
society would act on fully if they had only 
more funds in hand :— 


*“T cannot too strongly again express my conviction 
that an emigration scheme connected with the aid | 
societies would be an imvaluable aid to the restora- 
tion of many casual criminals to a position of respect- 
ability and honesty. It would be especially appre- 
ciated by those (unfortuns ately a too numerous class) | 
who had incurred the shorter sentences of penal 
servitude as punishments for breaches of trust of 
various kinds. These men are often cast off by their 
respectable friends, and from the shortness of their 
sentences, are unable to earn the additional gratuity. 
With no lasting means of subsistence, and an over- 
stocked market for their labgur, it is not to be won- 
dered at if such men speedily add a second conviction 
to their criminal career.’ 


Two immense boons are conferred on | 
the public by this society. One of the 
great objections to the ticket-of le ve system 
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was that it laid far too great a responsibility 


| 


| upon the police, and was likely to affect the | 


| force injuriously ; and secondly, it was found 
|that the constant espionage of the police 
| Operated so much against the chances of the 
| ex-prisoner as practically to render it im- 


culty was found in maintaining discipline, 

however, that this plan was abandoned ; but | 
recently a far superior system was adopted ! 
in the founding of the Westminster Memorial | 
Refuge at Streatham, of which we shall | 
speak again, after having briefly referred to | 


the great original of these refuges in Eng-| 
land, the Carlisle Memorial Home, at Win- | 


|| ‘he constant revelations to all and sundry of 
chester, which was started in 1865, mainly || 


| his former life, simply tended to drive him 


en ene 
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| || possible for him to keep steady employment. 
| 


a 
i] 


'| blished in that county two Prisoners’ Aid 
| Societies. At the time of the report we have 


once more into bad courses. The Dis-| 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Society has solved | 
the problem practically, and with remark- | 
able results. Some thousands of liberated 
convicts have been kept under strict dis- | 
cipline by a body of some dozen gentle- | 


| men, assisted by an honorary secretary, an 
_.active secretary, a coupie of clerks, and half 
|a dozen or so of inspectors, and with such 
|| results of a reformatory kind as would cer- 


tainly have in vain been looked for from the | 
espionage of a whole regiment of policemen. 
The relapses among the men thus taken in | 


| hand and aided are only ten per cent., and | 


this is a very liberal calculation; for the | 
anxiety of the committee, some years ago, to | 


| obtain exact statistics on this head, led them | 


to apply to Colonel Du Cane, Chairman of | 
the Directors of Convict Prisons, to ascertain 
for them the number of men who had been | 
reconvicted and sent back to prison after 
having been assisted by the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society and county societies. 
He then informed the secretary that of 837 
men re-convicted in two years only 46, or 
from five to six per cent., had been under 
the care of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid So- 
cieties. 

- Another remarkable testimony to the value 
of the work done by such societies is that 
furnished by the case of Staffordshire. In 
the year 1864, the Earl of Lichfield esta- 





in our hand, they had been at work for 
ten years, and had dealt with 7,367 cases, 
with comparatively small expenditure. It is 
here shown that only some five and a 
half per cent. of this number have been 
re-committed to prison during this long term, 
although twenty-nine per cent. of unaided | 


| prisoners have returned to Stafiord gaol | 


| much the same course 


| within a year. 


The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society | 
for a number of years pursued pretty | 
with women, as 
that we have described for men, turn- 
ing them over to the care of a_lady- 
superintendent of a lodging-house in con- | 
nection with the society. So much diffi- 


| sleep in one room. 


through the unremitting exertions of. Sir | 
Walter Crofton, who had witnessed the won- 
derful results that had sprung from similar in- 
stitutions in Ireland, established through the 
active sympathy of the late Earl of Carlisle, 
after whom the Winchester Refuge is very fitly 
named. A few weeks ago we had the plea- 
sure of visiting Winchester, and can honestly 
say that neither its cathedral, with that 
exquisite pointed gothic, carved screen and 
lofty roof, nor St. Cross, with its quaint re- 
storations, its ancient nunnery, its dole, and | 
its much-prized Albert Durer, stirred in us 
a profounder interest than did the Battery 
House, with its fifty odd female criminals in 
the various stages of their nine months pro- 
bationary license. Here they are taught to 
use the sewing-machine, to wash, to iron, 
and to become .domestic servants; are en- 
couraged by every device that Christian tact 
and decision can use, to leave their old life 
behind them, and begin anew. Of course, if 
they misconduct themselves they are liable 
to have their license recalled, and to under- 
go imprisonment for the whole of their 
original sentence. 

Here, we were glad to see, was the utmost 
freedom of everyday life. In the company | 
of one of the matrons, the inmates in parties 
walk out by turns for exercise ; there is none 
of the galling accompaniments of locking 
and unlocking. ‘The work in association 
is relieved by the reading of good and in- 
teresting books or by the singing of hymns, ' 
Seldom have we seen a more cheerful or a 
more touching sight than that workroom, 
with its subdued whirr of sewing-machines, 
its orderly and composed air, its ample light, 
and fair outlook to green trees and distant 
meadow-lands. The work is by no means 
light, each inmate being expected to make 
two shirts daily when there—the work of 
kitchen, laundry, and so on, being taken by 
the women in turns. ‘The dormitories are 
neat and clean, and divided as far as prac- 
ticable, so that not more than half a dozen j 
The little chapel is very 
neatly laid out, and we were pleasantly sur- 
prised on being informed that several of the 
women were wont to retire to it fiequently 
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for private prayer in the intervals of their 
work, It is not here meant, of course, that 
the women never give any trouble. Out- 
breaks of temper and fits of sullenness are 
witnessed sometimes; nay, occasionally 
new-comers will endeavour to subvert dis- 
cipline. They soon find, however, that the 
spirit of the place is so completely against 
them that they generally surrender at discre- 
tion. Only four women have been returned to 
prison from Winchester as irreclaimable and 
hopeless in the course of nine years. The 
tone in which Miss Pumfrey, the lady- 
superintendent speaks of her successes and 
her difficulties, exhibits at once rare firmness, 
discretion, kindliness, and love for the poor 
women under her charge; so that one feels 
she is in the right place, and that she has 
done and is doing a great work. 

The hopeful nature of the work at Win- 
chester is such indeed as to claim more record 


than that of general statement merely. No | 


sooner do the women come under friendly 
influences, and have time to appreciate the 
prevailing tone of feeling, than they begin to 
co-operate heartily in the efforts made on 
their behoof, and care is taken to give all 
possibfe play to the desire that is soon there- 
after awakened in them to do something to 
aid their fellows. ‘There is what is termed 
an extra-work class, z.¢. a volunteer class, 
which, after the ordinary work of the day, is 
held in the evening in the superintendent’s 
room. - The proceeds of this work are de- 
voted to aid in the emigration of some of the 
inmates whose friends are not in England, 
and to assist the old and decrepit in their 
difficulties after liberation. Of this part of 
the work Sir Walter Crofton—whose wisdom 
in establishing such a home and devoting so 
much of his time to maintain and extend 
it, do him infinite honour—has written in 
these terms :— 


“« Now the proceeds of this extra work, after the 
toil of the day, cannot benefit the individuals con- 
cerned in the production. This devotion of time, 
which would be otherwise allocated to rest or recrea- 
tion, must be for the benefit of others, and we are 
bound for a moment to pause, and reflect whether it 
is possible that this can be so with habitual criminals, 
whose whole life has been a career of self-indulgence 
and sin. If this be true, and a visit to the establish- 
ment will test its truth, the exhibition of such traits 





of character should very forcibly illustrate to the com- 
munity how unjust it is to close the door of hope 


| against those who, upon trial, have been found ready 
| to co-operate so earnestly in their own amendment. 


And is not the case for sympathy very materially 


| strengthened when it is further stated that small sums 
' of money from those liberated have been received 


from time to time in aid of the cause they promoted 
at the ‘Home?’ ” 





Nor is this re most signal testimony these 
poor women have given of their readiness to 
co-operate for the benefit of the weak and 
helpless. The sad fate of the children of 
criminal women could not but be frequently 
brought under the notice of those at the 
head of such an institution as the Carlisle 
Memorial Home. Many instances had they 
met with of mere children, some not over 
four years, made useful by thieves for the 
most nefarious purposes, and of infants being 
systematically trained up to follow in the 
footsteps of their parents by their vile asso- 
ciates. It was therefore resolved, some two 
years ago, to supplement the work superin- 
tended by Miss Pumfrey by a Children’s 
Home, in which between twenty and thirty 
of these children could be reared and taught, 
till on reaching their seventh year they 
could be transferred to an industrial school, 
under the Prevention of Crime Act, 1871. 
The Home was accordingly opened in the 
early part of 1873, and it has now some fif- 
teen little inmates, who, in a suburban house 
with large playground, well fed and well 
attended to, soon improve wonderfully in 
looks. Miss Pumfrey voluntarily charges 
herself with the superintendence of the 
Home, in addition to her duties at the 
Refuge. This is the way in which one of 
the local papers speaks of this Home :— 


“WHOSE CHILDREN ?—This inquiry might sug- 
gest itself to any one who happened some week-day 
morning to fall in with a batch of seven or eight 
little boys and girls making their way across the rail- 
way-bridge, near Clifton Terrace, towards Christ- 
church school. No parents in the neighbourhood 
would own them, and if the question were put to 
themselves it would elicit but a vague reply at best, 
for, in truth, they know next to nothing about their 
parents. Having the advantage of them in this 
respect, we will take upon ourselves to answer the 
question. The father and mother of that bright rosy 
little fellow of five years old or so, who seems to be 
the Coryphzeus of the youthful band, are both under- 
going penal servitude; another little boy of the party 
is in the same case with respect to his parents; in 
fact, all of them are the children of parents one or 
both of whom, if not in prison at the present time, 
have speut a considerable portion of their lives in 
durance ; and these little ones have been fished out 
of various courts and alleys in London, where, had 
they not been rescued, they would have been nurtured 
in vice and crime, and in due time turned into vaga- 
bonds and thieves. But the question, Whose children 
are they ? has not been fully answered. If their own 
parents care not for them, it is plain that somebody 
does, for they are very clean and tidy, and manifestly 
well-fed—altogether, they seem in as good keeping as 
children need be. The truth is that Sir Walter 
Crofton, with a pity truly parental, has provided a 
home for the children of convicts, and the superin- 
tendent of Battery House Refuge (for convict wo- 
men), with motherly solicitude, ‘has charged herself 
with maintaining the little ones (the cost will be £12 
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a year each child), trusting that she will be furnished | help, as we have hinted, did reach them from 
with the means of carrying out the good work. It |. unexpected quarter. A number of the 
is earnestly hoped that benevolent people will lend a | sm the Ref * | Wes d s6 
hand to save these children from the ruin and misery | Women 1n the efuge volunteered to give an 
which await them if left to the tender mercies of | hour’s work extra two nights a week, which 
their natural guardians.” | they have continued cheerfully to do—a mat- 
Another point worth noticing is that on the | ter of which the heads of the establishment 
payment of 2s. 6d. weekly any child of criminal | may be excused speaking with a little pride. 
parents can betaken inonthesame principleas | But, in spite of the urgent claims of such 
the allotment of cots in créches and hospitals. | 2 Home, it is not supported as it should be. 
Disappointment in not receiving the ex- And such claims these are! As we write, we 
| pected allowance of some 3s. weekly for | read in the Pal/ Mall Gasette:— 
| each child from Government, has prevented | _ “Childhood is imagined by some persons to be 
the directors from filling the house ; but they | the happiest period of life, but this is not always the 
= ° — | case, and a discovery has just been made at Preston 
are determined to struggle on in confidence of a nursery of small children, the eldest being eight 
that the public will support them. Some 





years old, where the cares and anxieties of the battle 
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The Nursery at Winchester. 








of life pressed so heavily that even strong men might j to the workhouse. The spectacle of these children 
have been crushed beneath their weight. The story | as they were marched a mile and a half to the work- 
of these infants is indeed terrible. It seems that a | house is described as ‘heart-rending.’ They were 
family named Boswell lived in a cellar in one of the | almost naked, in a dreadful condition from filth, and 
‘lowest quarters’ of Preston. Six months ago Mrs. | hardly able to walk.” 

Boswell died of fever, leaving her husband and five = ; ; a 
children. About a month ago the father was sen- | W ell, now, to take no higher view of the 
tenced to twelve months’ imprisonment for felony. | matter, it might be wise to reckon up what 
With their mother dead and their father in gaol, the these children are likely to cost the country, 
| young Boswells had indeed a difficult problem to compared with what might have been, had 


| solve, and one the solution of which has puzzled the |. 3 Pie ke 
| brains of even educated and experienced adults—_ little homes for the children of criminals been 


, namely, how to subsist without any means of subsist- | more common, and these unfortunate crea- 
_ ta : gp time the children managed to | tures been transferred to one of them. There 
eep their bodies and souls together by devouring | they would have been the subjects of true 


scraps of bread occasionally given them by neigh- | 4,7. |. : ; : : 
bours; but on Friday in last week the two eldest, a | Christian nurture, and a genuine interest 
boy and girl, fled from the desolate den, leaving the | taken in their progress and welfare. Real 
pane 95 gaat en. aged im, six, vg oun yo, self-respect would most probably have been 
Oo snl or themselves as bes ey could, eath woulc alici i - p 5 , 

no doubt have soon come to their assistance, but that elicited, and the childr en set finally oe 
on Wednesday afternoon their condition was made | Career of usefulness, looking back to the 
known to a police sergeant, and they were removed | house where they were reared as a real 
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home. And all this at a cost of from 3s. to | lad, you’ve learned to work, you’ve paid for 


3s. 6d. per week! Whereas now, supposing | 
that they recover, they cost some 5s. or 6s. 


per week, bear the workhouse badge all their | 
lives, and never cease to look back to #f as | 


their resting-place, to which they have a 
claim as against the society which neglected | 
them. We know of cases where children 
have cost the country £1,000 before they had 


reached their majority, not to speak of the | 


loss of property caused by their depredations, 


|. and the further loss and expense arising from 
j| their corruptions of others. 


Indeed 
cannot think of a more melancholy subject 
for any one to interest himself in than the 
fate of a few families in every district and even 


in every small town who make themselves | 


simple centres for the diffusion of evil and 
crime, and whose daily life is made up of efforts 
to defeat the laws of the society which they 

conceive to be their enemy. From genera- 
tion to generation the evil goes on, un- 


stemmed or unlessened,—the grim legacy | 


of hatred to order and law handed down 
with sanctions almost as strong as those 
with which that horrid thief&god of the South 
Seas surrounded his votaries. For hatred to 
society and its authorities lies at the root 


of at least one-half the erime and one-half | 


the ungovernableness with which our prison 
and gaol governors have to contend. Re- 
cently we visited the Devonport Gaol, and 
were privileged to hawe a long conference 
with Mr. Edwards, the Governor, whe has 
the credit of uniting Knowledge of human 
nature, kindliness, tact, and real philan- 
thropy, witht rare firmness: and discretion. 
And this, too, was his confession His 


wisdom, however, had enabled him to go! 


some way in meeting the evil, though it is 


not easy to straighten a limb that has | 


grown to maturity crooked. But he seeks 


to awaken the mind, and to appeal at once | 
to the selfishness and to the self-denial of | 


those who are committed to his charge. 
His plan is to get rid of the crank and the 
treadmill, and by kindliness and persuasion | 
to interest the prisoners in some form of in- 
dustrial labour—washing, mat-making, and so 
on. When a prisoner has finished his time, 
care having been taken to make some ap- 
proaches to the man’s affections by kindly | t 
interest and conversation as to his prospects, | 
the governor shows him, to use his own 


phrase, his “account with the prison,”—so 
much expense for food, clothing, &c., so | 


much earned by labour, so much balance to | 
pay for officers’ salaries. And, appealing to 
the youth, Mr. Edwards will say, “ Now, my 


we | 
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your keep, and earned something to pay my 

| salary, you see. Why can’t you go and do 
the same outside for yourse/f instead of doing 
wrong and coming back here to be forced to 
do it for other people?” “ Well,” says the lad, 
“TI never saw it that way before. Allus, as 
| I left gaol, 7 had a satisfaction in feelin as 
ow they ain't got anything out o me; tilt 
come here, when you got me on to work, 
| willin’. Now I see how you mean ; and you 
| won’t ever find me back here, or in any gaol, if 
I can help it. Thank you, sir ; you’ve done a 
deal for me. Good bye. And so the man 
goes away, determined to work and be 
honest. 

But this kind of influence is only possible 
in a small prison, and where those at the 
head of it are exceptionally fitted for the 
| place, and have been informed by such ideas 
as cannot be expected to influence every 
prison official. Our main hope does not lie 
in this direction, but with the young and as 
| yet unformed in character. That is now no 
longer matter of opinion, but sober fact. 
RKeformatories have proved it; but a boy or 
girl requires to qualify for a reformatory by 
some crime; and, even if it were not so, 
society would still be wrong in not trying to 
| get access to neglected children while they 
| were yet untainted. Amd im face of all 
this, the solitary Home for the Children of 
Criminals in this country is unrecognised by 
Government to the extent of half a crown 
a week for each child ; 
for lack of funds that its quota has never 
been more than half filled up ! 

The fact of the deep interest awakened in 
me by my visit to the Winchester Children’s 
| Home has perhaps led me into what may 
appear a digression ; but it will possibly cease 
| to bear this character when it has led us to 
consider how best we may aid those most 
likely to become criminals to keep “ out of 
Truly, Christian mercy is the true 
| economy. A Puritan divine, on seeing a 
|man taken to execution, exclaimed, ‘‘ There 
goes Nathaniel Gedney but for the grace of 
| God!” And when one reflects that nine out 
| 
! 
| 





| - ” 
| prison. 


| of every ten of the denizens of our prisons 
would have been good members of society if 
taken in hand and taught in early childhood, 
the neglect of them is felt to be not only 
‘unwise, but cruel and wasteful in the ex- 
| treme ; and the relation of the two points, 


| prevention and imprisonment, thus becomes 


very evident. 
In the Report of the 
for 1873 we read :— 


| 
| 











and it so languishes | 


= | 
Ninchester Refuge ' 
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| caused a complete failure. 








! 
“‘ The fear which is felt in other countries desirous | 
of establishing Refuges with a similar object, and 
which was also for some time felt in this country, lest | 
the inmates should not prove amenable to the regula- 
tions necessary to preserve good order in an institu- 
tion not possessing physical power to secure it, has 
been proved to be groundless. The experience ob- 
tained here has extended over 775 persons, and for 
nine years. 


Yet the number returned to the prisons 
for misconduct in the institution during that period 
has only been four. That due order has been pre- | 
served is evident to those conversant with discipline, 
because with such a class of persons any continued | 
irregularity or undue lenity would long since have 
It is quite true that such | 
a result, considering the habitual criminals with whom | 
we are concerned, is apparently most extraordinary. 
But dealing with people in large masses, as in prisons 
and workhouses, and dealing with them in smaller 
numbers, in which their individuality may be studied, 
are two very different things. It is clearly evident | 
that the inmates in general believe the work has been 
instituted for their advantage, and entirely co-operate 
with those carrying it on.” 


On an average the number who have been 
placed out in service, or have emigrated, is 
about fifty per annum ; and their conduct 
has, generally speaking, been very satisfac- 
tory—some employers having at different 
times taken two or three servants from the 
Refuge. During our visit, Miss Pumfrey 
was so good as to show us some most inte- 
resting letters, both from the women and 
from their mistresses. ‘The recommitments 
or revocations of licenses average some ten 
per cent., which, considering the material 
dealt with, is very low—surely an encou- 
raging result, compared with that we mect | 
with when we look at the third of recommit- 
ments on the whole. In various instances, 
money which has been advanced to the 
women has been religiously repaid. One | 
case, of which Miss Pumfrey told us, was 
very striking. A mother who had emigrated | 
wrote, very anxious that her boy should be | 
sent out to her. This was accordingly done, 
and the expenses of his small outfit and pas- 
sage were faithfully repaid by instalments. 

Another feature of the Refuge is well 
worth noticing. Women out of place 
through no fault of their own are allowed 
to return for a short time till another situa- 
tion can be obtained; and those who have 
no friends, but are still in service, are 
allowed to ccme and spend a few days in | 
the course of the year—twenty women of | 
this class having been received in 1873, and 
about the same number in 1874. ‘This, of 
course, adds considerably to the expendi- 
ture ; but the effect, both on the women who 
have gone out and the present inmates, is 
thoroughly good, as imparting more and 
more to the house the character of a 
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“home.” We so convinced of the 
genuine nature of the work being done at 
Battery House, Winchester, that we ear- 
nestly beg such of our readers as have it in 
their power to aid it by contributions of 


| money, Or, as important still, of clothing for 
| the little children in the Home, which we 


know Miss Pumfrey will be very thankful 
for. 

The Westminster Memorial Refuge, situ- 
ated pleasantly in the heart of Streatham, 
with its fine well-kept lawn, and its large 
kitchen garden and stately trees, is certainly 
far from being an undesirable residence. It 
is a model of neatness, and is evidently 
well administered. It is much on the same 
model as that at Winchester, and was esta- 
blished in 1872. There were nearly forty 
women in it at the time of our visit, all 
engaged in washing or ironing, laundry work 
here being the staple industry. Some thirty- 
five families are washed for by the Home. 
As elsewhere, the physiognomies were much 
mixed, some having the harsh, forbidding 
features that are so common to the class, 
and others so neat, pleasant, and intelligent- 


looking that one was more than asto- 
nished to find them there. At the date of 
last report, 144 women had been re- 


ceived, and 119 had passed through the 


| Refuge, of whom 39 had obtained situa- 


tions. During the course of last year, 41 
had been received, 25 still remained at the 
Refuge, and 53 had left during the year. 
Of these, 18 had obtained situations, 3 
had returned to Millbank, 1 had emigrated, 
and 1 had died. 

The work done by the Discharged Pri- 
soners’ Aid Society is such as should draw 
to it more liberal public support; for but 
little insight is required to see that with 
slight expense it does a work which the 
State, with all its force, could not do, and 
must thus contribute largely to the reduction 
of national expenditure and taxation. Well 
may it claim, as it does in one of its recent 
Reports, to have had some share in the re- 
markable decrease of serious crime which 
has distinguished the past few years; and 
we hesitate not to say that if these societies 
were increased and well supported, and 
homes for the children of criminals, similar 
to that at Winchester, established all over 
the land, and filled up by the thorough 


; working of the Habitual Criminals Act and 


the Prevention of Crime Act, and such 
further efficient measures as might be framed 
to carry out more completely the same 
policy, we should see such results in a few 
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| lived with his mother’s relatives at Karanga 


| the summit of the hill, where a large iron- | 
, wood tree, the gnarled roots of which yet | 
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years’ time as waela astonish the most! 
sceptical. 

But what of those prisoners who do not 
or cannot avail themselves of such aids as ' 
these? ‘Their case is truly miserable. With 
few exceptions, they return to their old 
haunts, put themselves in the power of their 
old companions and associations, and habit. 
proves too strong for them. The ginshop 
does the work at last, if some resistance has 
been at first made to temptation, under the 
memory of prison discipline. The impres- 
sions received in confinement are banished 
by recourse to drink ; and in some desperate 
moment such unfortunates are led to attempt 
a bolder crime than that which formerly sent | 
them to prison. Once more Justice lays 
hold upon them, and they find their way 
back to the cell, with a portion of an old 
sentence, or unexpired period of license, it} i 
may be, to be added to the new sentence. | 


So they become veterans old and grey in 
crime—men who are to be seen in the rear 
of the party at a public works’ prison, weak 
and tottering as they walk in from labour, 
and moving a momentary pity in any 
stranger that may behold them; but they 
are now hardened and hopeless—men whose 
only prospect is death within prison walls, 
and who at length cease even to desire any 
better ending, and, in their own slang, “ die 
hard.” Still worse, in many ways, ‘than is 
the case of the men is that of the women. 
Such is the result against which these 
societies so bravely contend ; and as the re- 
markable decrease of serious crime during 
recent years is no doubt in some degree 
due to them, they ought to have the 
sympathy and the aid of every thoughtful 
Christian man, as having done a work which 
is impossible without Christian faith and 
hope in the doers of it. H. A. PAGE. 





STORIES FROM THE SOUTH SEAS. 


I.—AN UNSEEMLY CONFLICT, 


ty the days of the great warrior chief | 

Ngauta, about two centuries ago, there | 
lived with his aged parents in Veitatei, on | 
the south-west part of the island, a young 
man named Kotu. Koa, his younger brother, 


on the opposite side of Mangaia.* | 

These brothers were tenderly attached to 
each other, and were constantly exchanging 
visits. Very oddly, one evening Kotu left 
his home with the intention of visiting his 
younger brother Koa. About the same time 
Koa left 2s home in order to pay a visit to 
his elder brother. Their road lay across 
Rangimotia, the central and highest hill in 
Mangaia. By the time they had arrived at 
this spot, which was exactly half-way, it was 
perfectly dark. A drizzling shower had set 
in, 

It was the practice in those times, when 

alking at night, to wrap up the head and | 
face in native cloth, so as to conceal the | 
features. The brothers met without recog- ' 
nising each other at the narrowest part on | 





its light and graceful | 


The pathway through the fern ad- | 


remain, then waved 
limbs. 


ah Se 





* Ngauta’s second “lordship of Mangaia’ 
Taia, a relative of these young men; 


? was given to | | 
persons ot mark in those days. 


who must have been 


| dual slope ; 


| mitted only of one person passing at a time. 


| Under the branches of this tree they met, and 
| stood for a long while face to face, without 
uttering a word, “each hoping to tire out the 
other’s patience. It was a point of honour 


| mot to step out of the narrow pathway to 
| oblige another : 
>! mission of inferiority. 


to do so would be an ad- 


At last they hustled each other. As neither 
gave way, they prepared for a deadly conflict. 
The head-covering having fallen on the shoul- 
ders, each contrived to get hold of the other's 
long, twisted hair, after the approved fashion | 
of these islanders, and endeavoured to break 
hisneck. As they wrestled and fought, they 
unconsciously approached one side of the 
hill, and rolled over and over until they 
reached the moist spongy bottom. Kotu, 


| the eldest, happened to be uppermost, and 


was not materially the worse for the disagree- 
able roll. ‘This is accounted for by the gra- 
chiefly, however, by the circum- 


| stance that the sides are entirely free from | 


| projecting roots of trees and stones, and are 
clothed with soft fern and coarse grass. ‘The 
hard breathing of Koa showed that he had 
| suffered considerably, and that his strength 
was nearly exhausted. By a sudden move- 
ment Kotu succeeded in disengaging his own 
head. Now was the critical moment to 
finish the contest. Firmly planting his knees 
on the back of his prostrate and exhausted 
| foe, he gathered up all his strength in order 
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to peeve his neck. Just by was a morass, | hand and foot, 7 laid at the bottom of a} 
now planted with taro, in which he intended | canoe, which was at once launched with its | 
to hide the corpse. The poor fellow under- | living freight on the ocean. Upon getting 
neath, fully comprehending his critical posi- | into “deep * water a large stone provided for | 
tion, in the agony of death, gasped out the | the occasion was tied to the feet of the thief, | 
name of their father, or, as some have it, the | who was then thrown overboard ! 
name of his beloved elder brother—‘“ Alas! The treatment of thieves at Mangaia was 
Kotu, I perish!” “That cry, uttered at the | also very summary. Oriau, cousin to the 
last extremity, saved his life! The arms of | chief of Keia, had in a season of great 
Kotu fell powerless ; and the brothers wept | scarcity been guilty of stealing food in 
with shame and grief. In that lone swampy | another part of the island. The entire popu- 
valley, known as Mataare, an explanation | lation of that district, bent upon revenge, 
took place. A pandanus tree marks the | came armed with spears and axes to devas- 
exact spot. When they had sufficiently | tate the whole of Keia. Cocoa-nut trees 
rested, Kotu insisted that his brother should | were felled, bananas cut down, taro uprooted 
go with him to his home in Veitatei, and tell | and destroyed, and even the dwellings of the 
the strange tale to their aged father Oeve. | tribe were pulled down, and the thatch scat- 
They did so; at break of day the southern | tered to the winds. When the revenging 
part of the island was in a pleasant commo- | | party retired, the clan to whom the offender 
tion at this singular midnight encounter | belonged was reduced to the utmost misery 
between two brothers who had ever enter- through the fault of one of its members. 
tained the warmest affection for each other. | Now the relatives of Oriau were worked 
A short scrap of song still lingers among | up to a pitch of frenzy by his repeated 
the natives, of a character to attest the truth | offences and their repeated punishments. 
of the story, being so crabbed in style as to | Metuaiviivi, chief of Keia, with his younger 
show its age. wife Tapaivi, seized the offender and dragged 
Such is the ancient story. May we not him the distance of a mile to a remarkable 
regard it as an emblem of the unhappy con- | chasm where the tribe was accustomed to 
tests which too often obtain between good | throw down their dead. The entrance to 
men of different denominations, who yet | Auraka (“Don’t”), the Avernus of Man- 
really love the Lord Jesus Christ, and who | gaia, is frightfully gloomy. On one side the 
are at heart one with each other? These | ground shelves down to the murky chasm, 
continual mistakes as to each other’s motives | so that a single false step would hopelessly 
and character arise from the mists and dark- | precipitate the visitor down to the abode of 
ness of this erring world, where sectarian pre- | the dead. On the opposite side it is ap- 
judices veil one brother’s face from another. | | proachable ; the shallowest part is eighty-one 
But let worst come to the worst, surely in- | feet deep. 
stead of brother making a full end of brother, Down this dark opening Oriau was merci- 
a cry to the common Father, or an appeal to | 'lessly thrown. As the chief and his wife 
their common brotherhood, ‘will at once put |‘went home that morning, they never ex- 
an end to unseemly strife, and cause tears of | pected to be again troubled by their thievish 
honest sorrow to fall plentifully. Side by | relative thus” prematurely and literally 
side let us walk on to the house of our com- | ** gathered to his fathers.” 
mon Father above, until in his presence we | _It appears that the flooring of this cave is 
shall be able to tell the strange story of our | of soft earth, strewed with the uncoffined 
errors and misunderstandings on earth. Not | dead of past generations. Oriau lay insensi- 
a little wonderful will it then seem to our- | ble fora time in this ghastly place; but on 
selves and to all glorified spirits, how it came | returning to consciousness, finding himself 
to pass that brethren in Christ could possibly | able to move, though not without great pain, 
have been ignorant of each other's true cha- | he sought for some means of egress. Grop- 
racter on earth, and treated each other so | ing about among the dead, he came upon a 








roughly. narrow passage, through which he painfully 
, =e felt his way in utter darkness. About half 
i.--THE HEATHEN LAW OF THEFT. way he was nonplussed by a sudden descent, 


In the South Seas it was customary to | down which he cautiously let himself, not 
punish theft with death. At Danger Island | without sundry blows from overhanging sta- 
it was a recognised law, that if any one were | lactites. The pathway was now compara- 

caught stealing food, the most valuable pro- | tively easy, on account of the soil washed 
perty they knew of, the offender was bound | into the famous cavern in past rainy seasons. 
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After many windings, to his inexpressible 
joy he saw a faint light beyond, and Oriau 
emerged to the light of day. Here he 
remained till nightfall, when the poor fellow 
with difficulty reached the hut of his asto- 
nished father Raeka. 

After a few days it became known that 
Oriau was alive, and was being secretly doc- 
tored for his severe bruises. Metuaiviivi 
took no notice, in the hope that his foolish 
relative had learnt a salutary lesson. But 
such was not the case, for food being still 
scarce, Oriau some months after returned to 
his thievish tricks. In fact he regarded him- 
self as a favourite with Iro, god of thieves. 
Unluckily, however, the patron of robbers 
| left his votary in the lurch, for Oriau was 
again caught, and the Jands of Keia were 
again laid waste. Smarting under this new 
infliction, Metuaiviivi and his wife went 
openly to the home of the thief, and in 
the presence of his old father led him to 
death. 

According to the ideas of those days, the 
chief dared not shed his blood, save on the 
field of battle, under pain of offending their 
mutual clan-god Motoro. But the expedient 
adopted was not less effectual. All three 
| Walked silently to Auraka. The thief was 
_ securely bound hand and foot with strips of 

green hibiscus bark, and despite his loud cries 
| was thrown down a secondtime. The bones 
| of Oriau lie at the bottom of this gloomy 
' chasm to this day. 

This took place a year or two before the 
introduction of Christianity ; that is, within 
the memory of many now living. The king 
once told me that he himself took part in dis- 
posing of his relative Kiritauaki in the same 
way for repeated offences of a similar kind. 








A good old man, recently gone to his rest, 
once related in public an exploit of his about 
the same time. He was then a young man, 
and lived in the village of Ivirua. He had 
noticed a particularly luxuriant taro patch in 
the great valley of Veitatei. On the next 
moonless night sacred to Iro (his natal day), 
he crossed the island. On descending from 
his hiding-place in the mountain fern he 
offered “the thief’s prayer” appropriate to 
his clan. The following is a specimen 
of it :— 

“ Pupu mati, pupu mit. 
Rikia kikau, rikia kikau. 
Tavarearua ; omai ra i te piri 

Kia piri ake te taringa.”’ 


“* Hushed be these pillows of dry grass. 
et there be no rustling of palm-leaves. 
Let the slumber be protound : close every ear 
In utter unconsciousness ! ” 














This pious duty performed, he cautiously 
got down into the taro patch, which might | 
be half an acre in extent. Koi’s plan was | 
novel. An ordinary thief would have pulled | 
up the entire taro, the leaves furnishing a 
palatable vegetable like spinach. This would 
doubtless have led to detection and death. | 
Koi made his way to the middle of the taro 
patch, and began to break off the thick part 
of the taro tuber, taking great care not to dis- | 
turb the top of the taro, or any of the leaves. | 
This was no easy matter. A basket received 
the precious tubers as they were extracted out 
of the deep mud. The task was nearly com- 
pleted, when, to the dismay of the thief, voices | 
were heard. From some cause or other the | 
owners of the taro were on the alert, and 
walked carefully round their plantation with 
lighted torches to see if all were right. 

Koi concluded that his last hour had come. 
To screen himself, if possible, from observa- 
tion, he lay at full length on one side, almost 
burying himself in the mire. As taro is in- 
variably planted in rows, with the utmost 
regularity, this was easily done; the chief 
obstacle being the thread-like fibres extend- 
ing on every side from the taro roots. The 
tall, broad leaf of the taro completely hid the 
terror-stricken thief, who held his breath, 
expecting instant death. 

The glare of the torches revealed nothing 
to excite further suspicion, so that the 
watchers retired. The now-exulting thief 
emerged from the mud with a full basket of 
fine taro, and speedily made his way home to 
Ivirua to enjoy the fruit of his nocturnal ad- 
venture. 

By morning light the proprietors became 
aware of their loss, because the leaves in the 
middle of the plantation unnaturally drooped. 
Upon inspection they found the hollow where 
the thief had for a time buried himself alive, 
and discovered that the taro had been mys- 
teriously abstracted, whilst the stems and 
leaves were untouched. The thief was not 
discovered. It was only the assurance of 
safety under a Christian rule, with the lapse 
of years, that made my friend, the quondam 
thief, confess his misdeeds and narrow escape 
from condign punishment. 

But all thieves were not so fortunate as 
Koi. Arikikaka, the last heathen of Man- 
gaia, owned a year before his death that he 
once. helped to murder a thief. The taro 
patch robbed was well fenced in with iron- 
wood stakes, a small door being made for 
the convenience of the proprietor. One 
moonlight night Arikikaka heard a rustling 
of leaves inside the fence, and ran off to 
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fetch his friend Buangaina. Each was pro- stitiously believed to be owing to the soil 


vided with a short spear. Buangaina entered 
the half-opened door, over which Arikikaka 
kept guard. The unlucky thief now became 
aware of his critical position. ‘The stakes 
were too high for him to climb over, he | 
therefore crawled towards the open door, 
hoping to be hidden by the taro leaves. But 
he was detected and speared to death, and | 
the. body trampled down in the mire of the | 
taro patch to prevent reprisals. The secret | 
was kept for about forty years, until, upon 
the old man’s being baptized in 1865, he 
resolved to make a clean breast of it. 

Utoe, of Tamarua, lined the banks of his 
fine taro patch with the bodies of thieves 
slain by his own hand. Nine are known to 
have been thus disposed of. The bright red- 
ness of the clay of the said banks is super- 





A LITTLE CHILD’S VISION. 


“RINGS happen sometimes which seem 
to bring heaven very near to us, and if 
our faith were stronger, we should much 
oftener catch a glimpse of our future glory. 
We know from the word of God that we are 
surrounded by invisible beings, both good 
and bad, and the man of faith will often 
hear, as it were, the spirits of evil whisper 
their wicked suggestions, and then he will 
take up “the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God,” as our Lord did in his 
conflict with Satan in the wilderness, and put 
them to flight by the stroke which they can 
never withstand, “It is written!” At other 
times, in his quiet moments of rest after con- 
flict and teraptation, he will be conscious 
that ministering spirits are around him, as 
they were visibly present to his Lord; he 
will almost feel the breath of angels on his 
brow, and breathe himself the fragrance of 
the heavenly clime. 

Such a refreshing consciousness came to mé 
this morning, but my visible angel was a 
little child. I do not mean to say that | 
Charlie is pure as an angel. He is only | 
seven years old, but I should be very sorry | 
to speak of him as I have heard some persons | 
speak ot little children, as though he were | 
ready by reason of his innocence to enter into 
heaven. The evil tempers which he some- 
times manifests in my presence (for Charlie 
is my pupil) would quite convince me, if I 
needed such proof, that his nature is corrupt, 
and that only the operation of the Holy 
Spirit can make him holy. But the great 











being sodden with human blood. None of 
these murders have ever been avenged. 
Contrast with this what the captain of the 
John Williams told me in November, 1869, 
that upon the arrival of the new vessel at 
Aitutaki, he found a great number of fowls 
ready for the ship. For awhile he could not 
understand it, until the natives explained 
that in 1864 Captain ,Williams had acci- 
dentally left behind him a number of fowls. | 


|The old John Williams was wrecked; the | 


second of the name never reached Aitutaki. | 
Bat when the third Jokn JWéilliams reached | 
that beautiful island, a great flock of fowls, | 
the progeny of the fowls left five years pre- | 
viously, were faithfully presented to the 
captain as ‘‘ God’s property.” 

W. WYATT GILL. 


sorrow which Charlie shows when he has 
been naughty, and his earnest desire to be 
assured of God’s forgiveness and not of mine 
only, make me hope that the Holy Spirit is 
indeed within him, and that he is one of 
those of whom our Lord Jesus said, when 
one day He called a little child to Him 
and set him in the midst of his disciples: 
“Take heed that ye despise not one of 
these little ones; for I say unto you, that 
in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 
What a wonderful thought do these words 
suggest to us, that even a little child who 
believes in Jesus has a glorious angel 
charged with his protection! Sweetly sings 
of this ministry of angels the poet of the 
“ Faery Queen :”— 

* How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 

To come to succour us that succour want ! 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 

The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 

Against ioul fiends to aid us militant! 

They tor us fight, they watch, and duly ward, 

And their bright squadrons round about us plant; 


And all tor love, and nothing tor reward ; 
O why should heavenly God to men have-such regard ?” 


And yet to men He has such regard, and to 
the little ones special regard; and awtul is 
the woe which the Lord pronounces on those 
who shall cause them to stumble. A heathen 
poet could say that the greatest reverence is 
due to a little child, and certain it is that 
those who have the care of children cannot 
behave in their presence with too much 
circumspection, and that they ought to con- 
sider that every action and word of theirs 
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tells upon the future character of the child 
for good or for evil. 

But to return to Charlie. I had been 
talking to him a few days before about 
heaven, and he had very simply and very 
earnestly expressed his hope that he should 
go to heaven when he died: I think he even 
expressed his desire to die that he might go. 


Yesterday evening I had repeated to him | 


two little poems, as a reward for attention 


to his lessons; one called the “Soldier's | 


Dream,” the other the “ Infant’s Burial.” In 


the latter a good deal was said about the infant | 
These thoughts worked in | 
Charlie’s mind, and this morning when he | 
his brother | 


being in heaven. 


came to me, as usual, with 
Henry, he interrupted himself in the midst of 
his lessons to say, “I had a vision last 
night, Mr. .’ The word struck me. 
would not generally encourage children in 
the habit of telling their dreams ; but I was 
curious to know little Charlie’s notion of a 
vision, and I asked him accordingly. “Oh! 
I thought I was in heaven.” I shall try to 
give his little story, as far as I can recollect 
it, in his own words. He little thought how 
his simple description of his dream went to 





1| 


| there. It was like it says about the trans- 
| figuration: and there were a great many 
angels about the throne, and they had 
crowns on, and little harps in their hands, 
and they were making poetry upon their 
harps. A great many angels were going up 
and down something like a ladder (Gen. 
XXVili. 12), and bringing up the souls of dead 
people that were dying all over the world 
|every moment. Oh! I was so happy to be 
in heaven, and so sorry when the morning 
came, and I awoke, and was back again in 
the world. I thought at first I must have 
died in the night and gone to heaven, and 
now I was come back again. And I hope I 
| shall die in the night some night, and when 
| I wake in the morning I shall really be in 





| heaven. Do you think I shall go to heaven, 
Mr. ——?” 
| This was Charlie’s vision. I have not 


| added a single thought, nor altered inten- 
| tionally a single expression, Will any one 
| wonder that this little child seemed to me as 
an angel sent to quicken my faith and my 
| hope, and to cause me to give all diligence 
| lest I come short (as he dreamed I had 
come short) of the heavenly glory? “I'll 


my héart, and how I listened to it in wonder, | tell you what it was, Mr. ——,” said Charlie 
and with emotion which I could hardly con- | after a while, for his mind was all the while 
trol. I should remark that his mother has | rambling from his lesson to his vision: “ you 
since told me that she was sure he had never | know it says in the little hymn about the 
heard the book of Revelation read, and if | angels that they keep watch around our bed 


this were really so, it makes his vision the 
more remarkable. 

“Yes! I thought I was in heaven, and 
oh! it was so beautiful. There was such 
a beautiful light, and it came streaming 
down upon me. And I was so happy. 
There I sat, and” .. “Was I 
there?” asked his elder brother anxiously. 
“No! I did not see you.” “ Was Mr. 





when we are asleep: I dare say it was the 
angels’ light I saw.” “I dare say it was, 
dear Charlie; there are angels always about 
us, ‘ ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
to those who shall be heirs of salvation.’ ” 
I took my little pupil on my knee, and 
kissed him with great love, the love of the 
Spirit, that I trust is in us both, and I made 
him spell to me (for Charlie cannot read, 
delicate health and other causes have hin- 


(myself) there?” “No: I did not 





see Mr. ——. But papa and mamma, and | dered his progress in human knowledge, but 
Willie (his cousin), and L—— (his nurse), | I made him spell tome) the wonderful words 
and sister (his sister had been dead some | recorded by St. Luke (x. 21), and I trust 
years, a little girl of three years old), and} while he lisped out the syllables I was 
grandpapa and grandmamma, and a great | enabled, in some degree, to sympathize in 











many more. I saw a great ring of people, 
and in the middle of the ring was a great 
throne, and somebody sat on it, and I think 
that must have been Jesus, for all the light 
there was in heaven came from the Man 
that sat upon the throne! And the Man on 
the throne had a beautiful crown on, and 
white raiment: and Moses and Elias were 


my Saviour’s joy: “In that hour Jesus re- 
joiced in spirit, and said, I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes: 
even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.” 





HENRY DOWNTON, 
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THE PROPHETICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


IV.—JEREMIAH. 


B kp prophet Jeremiah (F7TY27) Vir'm'yahu | relation, a relation something like that of 
or MYDN Vir'm'yah, “ Exalted-is-Yah ”) | Isaiah to Hezekiah ; and it has been conjec- 
belonged to the priestly order. His father was | tured that he suggested and helped forward 
Hilkiah, not the high priest of that name] the revival of worship undertaken in the 
mentioned 2 Kings xxii. and 2 Chron. xxxiv., | eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign (2 Kings xxii. 

as some have supposed, but one of sub- | 3 ff.). Certain it is that Josiah sought divine 
ordinate rank, one “of the priests” whose | direction in that matter, but it does not 
residence was at Anathoth (Jer. i. 1), avillage | appear from the history that Jeremiah was his 
to the north of Jerusalem inhabited by priests | counsellor or guide in regard to it. ‘That the 
of the house of Ithamar (1 Kings ii. 26), to} prophet, however, held the king in esteem is 
which Hilkiah the high priest did not belong | evident from what he says of him i in ch. xxii. 
(1 Chron, vi. 13). Jeremiah, whilst - a | rs fi, and from his composing elegies on the 
youth, was called to be a prophet (i. 6, 7). | occasion of his death (2 Chron. xxxv. 25). 





He entered on his office in the thirteenth year | With ‘the people, on the contrary, it is evi- | 


of the reign of King Josiah, and prophesied 


during the reigns of Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, | hypocrisy, and immorality, provoked their 
Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah, up to the final | anger, and their indignation was fanned by 
catastrophe by which the kingdom of Judah | the priests and false prophets, whose covet- 
was overthrown. During this period it was} ousness and self-seeking Jeremiah had de- 
in Jerusalem and the temple that his prophe-| nounced. Under Josiali’s successor, Jehoahaz, 
cies were delivered ; after that he continued | orShallum, whose brief reign of three months 
for some time among the people who were | terminated in his being carried captive to 
left in Judah (xl.—xlii.) ; and subsequently he | Egypt, the prophet’s relations were still 
was carried into Egypt, where he prophesied | worse, and he had to mourn that, without 
among the Jews who had fled thither. From | having committed any fault, he was the ob- 
xi, 21, xil. 6, it has been conjectured that he | ject of general hatred and persecution (xv. 10, 
commenced his career as a prophet at|15—18). There was no improvement under 





Anathoth, and that there many of his earlier | the reign of Jehoiakim, whom the king of 


dent that Jeremiah was not in high esteem ; | 
during the remainder of that king’s reign, and | his censures of their ungodliness, formality, | 


prophecies were delivered ; but this does not | Egypt had set up in the room of Jehoahaz, 


accord with what the prophet himself says, | whom he had deposed ; the prophet had still 
ch. xxv. 3, that from the thirteenth year of| to denounce the sins of his nation, and to 
Josiah he had spoken to “ the inhabitants of | endure their hatred, reproach, and persecu- 


Jerusalem ” the word of the Lord, nor with the | tion; at one time, indeed, an attempt was : 
injunction he received in regard to one of the | made by his special enemies, the priests and | 
earliest of his utterances, to “‘go and cry in | the prophets, to induce the princes to put him | 


the ears of Jerusalem ” (ii. 2). Doubtless, his | to death, but in this \they failed ; the princes, 
propheticactivity was well known in Anathoth, | supported by the elders and apparently the 
and it may have been on the occasion of a| majority of the people, declaring that he did 
visit paid to his native place that.he was re-| not deserve to die (xxvi.1—19), During the 
ceived as he describes in xi, 21, and learned | short reign of Jehoiachin nothing is recorded 
by experience, as a greater than he did at a| of the prophet’s activity; but after the king 
subsequent period, that “a prophet is not | and a large portion of the people had been 
without honour but in his own country, and | transported to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, 
among his own kin, and in his own house” | Jeremiah addressed a letter to the exiles, 
(Mark vi. 4). counselling them to settle down quietly, and 

Jeremiah lived and laboured in “ troublous | in submission to the ruling powers in the land 
times,” when growing degeneracy character-| of their captivity, as a speedy return to their 
ized the nation, when foreign powers were | own land was not to be expected; and at the 
ever intruding upon it, and when the clouds | same time denouncing the false ptophets who 
of impending ruin were gathering thick and | were trying to deceive and mislead the people, 
fast over it. In these times the prophet him- } especially Ahab, Zedekiah, and Shemaiah, the 
self had an uneasy and sorrowful life. With} last of whom had written to the people of 
Josiah, indeed, he probably stood ina friendly | Jerusalem demanding of them that they 
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should put Jeremiah to death (ch. xxx.). By | side of the river, and whence after many days. 
Zedekiah, the last king of Judah, the prophet | he had to go and fetch it. By some this has 
seems to have been held in esteem ; for when | been regarded as done, not in reality, but. in 
the princes, under a mistaken supposition that | vision ; as it has been deemed highly impro- 
Jeremiah was about to desert to the Chal- | bable that the prophet should be called to 
deans, had put him to prison, the king de- | perform a long journey twice, merely to show 
livered him and sent for him, and secretly | that a linen girdle, if left for a time ina moist 
asked of him what the Lord had said con- | place, would become spoiled. But the nar- 
cerning the future. To this king Jeremiah | rative says nothing of the transaction being 
announced the coming captivity and his own | in vision, and as what the prophet was re- 
share in it, but at the same time told him that | quired to do, though difficult, was perfectly 
he should die in peace, and be followed tothe | practicable, we have no right to assume that 


grave by the mourning of his people, though | the transaction was otherwise than real, Be- 





in a foreign land (xxi. 1, 2; Xxxiv. 3; xxxvii. | sides, as the whole action was designed to be | 


17; XXXviil. 14). Popular indignation, how- | symbolical, the placing of the girdle by the 
ever, had become still more fierce against the | Euphrates was probably essential to the 
prophet, and as the king was too weak and | carrying out of the symbol. Some who 
too much under the power of others, to | admit the reality of the transaction, propose 
afford him effectual protection, he was again | to remove the difficulty by reading Ephratah 
cast into prison, where he remained till after | for Euphrates, but this Ewald justly stigma- 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans | tizes as a conceit which it is surprising any 
(xxxviil.). He owed his liberation to the | scholars should advance. His own sugges- 
command of Nebuchadnezzar, who permitted tion, however, that Phrath (Euphrates) here 
him either to follow his people to Babylon, or | means only, like the Arabic Phrath, “ fresh 
to remain with the few that were left in Judea. | water,” is not a whit better. 
He chose the latter; but when, after the | In the character of this prophet we see a 
murder of Gedaliah, whom Nebuchadnezzar | remarkable union of tenderness and firmness, 
had nfade governor over the cities of Judah, | of softness and boldness, of pensiveness and 
the remnant, in spite of Jeremiah’s warnings | energy. ‘‘ He was no second Elijah,” as 
and counsel, went down to Egypt, the prophet | Hengstenberg remarks ; he shrunk with sen- 
went with them, whether carried by force, or | sitive timidity from the office to which he 
of his own will, does not appear. There he | was called (i. 6); and, oppressed with its 
continued to prophesy to the exiles, and there | burden, he would fain have relinquished it 
at length he died, after nearly fifty years of | even after he had for some time been 
devoted and self-denying labour in the ser- | engaged in it (xx. 7 ff.). Left to himself, he 
vice of the Lord and for the good of his na- | would have sought retirement, and in solitude 
tion. Patristic tradition asserts that he was | have mourned over the degeneracy of his 
slain by being stoned to death by the people | nation, and the prospect of its coming doom. 
(Tertullian, cont. Gnost., c. 8; Hieronym. adv. | But summoned by a voice he dared not 
Jovinian, ii. 19 ; Pseudo-Epiphan. de Prophetis, | neglect or resist, he girded himself for his 
c.8) This tradition is not authenticated, but | arduous and dangerous duties, and at the risk 
it is probably true ; for we have the prophet’s | of drawing on him the fury of prince and 
own testimony that long before this he had | people, he stood forth the faithful reprover of 
perished through the violence of the people, | iniquity, and the bold announcer of coming 
had not the Lord made him unto the people | woe. A man naturally of peace, he was in- 
a fenced brasen wall, and been with him to | volved in incessant conflict, from which he 
save and to deliver him (xv. 20). Of the | did not shrink; and with a heart full of love, 
high esteem in which he was held in later | he provoked, by his pointed and severe re- 
times we may gather an indication in the tra- | bukes, hatred and hostility on every side. 
ditions and legends regarding him which are | Full of zeal for God, and at the same time 
found in the second book of Maccabees (see | full of love to his country and his people, he 
ch. ii. 4 ff.; xv. 12 ff.), and in the expectation | could obey the impulse of both passions only 
which the Jews of our Lord’s time had that he | by denouncing the courses by which the 
would appear as the forerunner of the Messiah | people were dishonouring God, whilst he 
(Matt. xvi. 14; John i. 21). mourned and wept over their folly and sin, 
In Jer. xiii., mention is made of a journey | and was saddened by the anticipation of the 
twice made by the prophet, by divine com- | terrible calamities which these were bringing 
mand, to the Euphrates, where he was en-|on them. Often as he was maltreated by 


| 
| 
| 








joined to hide a linen girdle in a rock by the | them, he ceased not to maintain his position, 
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and expostulation, always in tenderness, 


' often with tears. He stands forth a pattern of 
godly zeal, earnest truthfulness, ardent and | 


noble patriotism, and manful endurance of 
opposition, injury, and suffering; while the 
tone of melancholy which pervades his 
writings betokens the warmth of his affections, 
| and the depth of his emotions. 
| The Book of the prophet Jeremiah has two 
| principal divisions, the one (i.—xlv.) com- 
prising utterances which immediately respect 
| Judah and the kingdom of God, the other 
| (xlvi.—li,) containing such as relate to heathen 
| nations. 

The former of these is again divisible into 
several groups. The first of these (i.—xxiv. ) 
contains a series of discourses, uttered during 
the earlier part of the prophet’s ministry. In 
| these, which are of a general character, the 
| sin of the people in their apostasy from the 
| Lord, in their idolatry and their moral cor- | 
| ruption, is set forth; they are called to con- 

| trition and repentance; and this call is en- 
forced by the threatening on the one hand of 
| judgment on the obdurate, and the assurance 
of mercy and blessing to the contrite. Each 
| discourse is marked off by a distinct heading. 
The first chapter may be regarded as furnish- 
| ing an introduction to the whole. The first 
| discourse begins with the second chapter, and 
| extends to the filth verse of chap. ii. ; in it 
| the prophet dwells on the kindness and mercy 
of God to Israel, notwithstanding their un- 
' faithfulness and rebelliousness. In the second 
| discourse (iii. 6—vi. 30), the fate of the ten 
| tribes is described as a warning to Judah, 
whose sin is set forth in strong lines, and the 
certainty of whose punishment in the ravaging 
of the country, the overthrow of Jerusalem, 
and the excision of the people, is declared. 
In the third discourse (vii.—x.), the prophet 
warns the people against trusting to their 
privileged condition, and to ritual obser- 
| vances, threatens them with dispersion and 
' spoliation because of their idolatry, upbraids 
their impenitency and obduracy, and counsels 
them not to boast of their own wisdom and 
' resources, or to follow the ways of the heathen, 
but to trust in the Lord, and serve Him as 
' alone God } concluding with an earnest cry to 
God for mercy. The fourth discourse (xi.— 
| xiii.) exhibits the sin of the people in their 
unfaithfulness to the covenant of God, depicts 
_ their corruption, and foretells the calamities 
that were to come upon them as a punish- 
ment for their sins; narrates the treatment 
which the prophet received from the men of 
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to sien in consequence ; dictates the sentence 
that had gone forth against Judah to be irre- 
vocable ; tells how the prophet, by means of 


a symbolical action, shadowed forth the cer- | 





tain banishment of the nation ; delineates by ' 


a parable their coming misery, and exhorts 
them to penitence and reformation as the 
only means of averting the impending doom. 
In the sixth discourse (xiv.—xvii.), the pro- 
phet, after describing the distress which arose 
from a great drought that had visited the 
land, and how God refused to hear prayer for 
its removal, proceeds to dilate upon the 
iniquity and the certain rejection of the 
people, and to depict their utter ruin by 
certain significant symbols; yet holds out 
the prospect of restoration, and closes by 
enlarging on the secret source of their de- 
linquency, and calling on them to renew 
their covenant with Him by hallowing his 
Sabbath, as the means by which the threat- 
ened penalty may be escaped and blessing 
secured. The sixth discourse (xviii.—xx.) 
| contains descriptions of two typical actions 
the prophet performed by divine direction, 


to indicate God’s power to destroy sinful | 


nations, and to foreshadow the desolation of 
Judah for her sins, followed by an account of 
how Pashur maltreated the prophet, and how 
the prophet took occasion from this to give 


to Pashur the name of Magor-missabib (“ Fear- | 


round-about”), symbolical of the terrors that 
would ere iong come on him and all around 
him; and concluding with a mournful com- 
plaint on the part of the prophet of the afffic- 
tions he had to endure in the discharge of 
the duties to which he had been called. Hav- 
ing in this discourse distinctly alluded to the 
carrying into Babylon as the punishment that 
was to come on the nation, the prophet in 
the next discourse (xxi.—xxiv.) gives promi- 
nence to this, and directs his censures chiefly 
against the leaders of the people, their pas- 
tors, the king, and the princes, as well as the 
prophets and priests, on whom the blame of 
the corruption of the people chiefly lay. In 
this discourse, as Ewald observes, “the axe 
is laid to the root of the corrupt tree, and it 
is here made manifest how little Jeremiah in 
general, and at that time, feared to utter the 
pure truth against the rulers and highly influ- 
ential false prophets.” 

With chapter xxv. begins the second group 
of the first division of the prophet’s utter- 
ances. In chap. xxv., 
as introductory to what follows, the prophet 
announces clearly the doom of the guilty 





which may be regarded | 


nation, especially the seventy years’ captivity, | 


and at the same time announces the future 
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overthrow of the Babylonian power, as well as 
that of Egypt and many other great nations. 
In chap. xxvi. the prophet gives an account 
of the attempt made by the people, instigated 
by the false prophets and the priests, to get 
Jeremiah put to death, and of his rescue by 
the princes ; this is designed to show, in a 
striking instance, the obduracy of the people, 
and their determination to resist all attempts 
to bring them to repentance. The same de- 
sign may be traced in the chapters that im- 
mediately follow (xxvii.—xxix.). In chap. 
xxvii. the announcement that the king of 
Babylon should impose a yoke upon many 
nations is made the occasion of counselling 
the people of Judah to submit to that yoke ; 
this is met by a counter declaration and 
counsel by the false prophet Hananiah, for 
which he is threatened by Jeremiah with 
death—a doom which soon after he incurred 
(xxviii.) ; and a letter is inserted which Jere- 
miah sent to the captives after they were 
carried away, and in which he counsels them 
not to give heed to the false prophets, but to 
rest assured that the full seventy years of 
exile which had been threatened should be 
endured by them (xxix.) 4n these chapters 
the design of what is narrated is evidently to 
show the impenitency of the people, and to 
bring out that it was their own folly and sin 
that drew down on them the punishment to 
which they were doomed, and from which 
there should be no escape. On the dark 
background thus prepared the prophet pro- 
ceeds to depict a brighter scene, predicting 
the salvation of Israel, not merely from the 
yoke of Babylon by a return to their own 
land, but from sin and its doom, through the 
grace of God, who should be himself their 
Righteousness, and would make with them 
an everlasting covenant and rejoice over them 
for good (xxx.—xxxii.). In chap. xxxiii, we 
have an explicit declaration that God should 
bring back the captivity of his people, give 
them peace and a stable government, and 
especially bless them by bringing them under 
the benignant sway of the Branch of Righte- 
ousness, which He should cause to grow up 
unto David. 

A third group of prophetic utterances, 
under the first division of this book, begins 
with chap. xxxiv., and is continued to the 
end of chap. xliv. The utterances here may 
be regarded as supplemental to those which 
precede, and as intended to complete the 
record of what Jeremiah had done in the way 
of reproving, warning, and counselling the 
people for their good. They consist first of a 
series of brief utterances delivered by the 





prophet during the times of Zedekiah and 
Jehoiachin, with notices of the circumstances 
which called them forth (xxxiv.—xxxvi.) ; 
secondly, of notices of the prophet’s expe- 
riences and of the counsels which he gave 
during the siege of the city in the time of 
Zedekiah (xxxvil.—xxxix.) ; and, finally, of a 
narrative of events connected with, and sub- 
sequent to, the capture of the city, with pro- 
phecies that were delivered at that crisis 
(xl.—xliv.). 

The second division of the book begins with 
the forty-fifth chapter, and goes on to the end 
of the book. It contains prophecies con- 
cerning foreign nations. ‘These fall into two 
groups or sections, the former of which (xlv. 
—xlix.) contains prophecies uttered for the 
most part during the reign of Jehoiakim, and 
occasioned apparently by the victory obtained 
by Nebuchadnezzar over the Egyptians at 
Circesium (Carchemish) in the fourth year of 
that reign, and which was of so great moment 
to the nations of Hither-Asia. The latter 
section (l.—li.) contains prophecies uttered 
during the fourth year of Zedekiah’s reign, 
and relating to Babylon, against which judg- 
ment is declared to be in store and utter 
destruction. A fragment of a historical nature 
is appended in chap. lii. relating to the cap- 
ture and destruction of Jerusalem, the de- 
portation of its inhabitants, and what befel 
Jehoiachin in Babylon. 

The prophet seems to have delivered his 
oracles and discourses orally in the first in- 
stance, and afterwards to have caused them, 
or rather the substance of them, to be com- 
mitted to writing. The first intimation we 
have of any written collection of them is in 
chapter xxxvi., where it is stated that in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, Jeremiah, by divine 
command, directed Baruch to write in a roll 
all the words he had spoken concerning Israel 
and Judah, and all the nations, from the day 
he was called up to that time. The roll thus 
written was destroyed by the king, whereupon 
Baruch was directed to write from the mouth 
of the prophet a new roll, in which not only 
the utterances recorded in the roll which the 
king had destroyed were repeated, but “ to 
them were added besides many like words.” 
The roll was thus made to contaih all that 
the prophet had uttered up to that time, 
including the prophecies against the heathen 
in chap. xxv. and chap. xlvi.—xlix., and 
doubtless it formed the basis of the book as we 
now have it in the canon, to which subsequent 
additions were from time to time made, such, 
for instance, as chap. xxix., chap. xxx., chap. 
xlv., and chap, li. 602—64. Perhaps the whole 
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was revised by Baruch after the prophet’s 
death, and the historical notices in chap. lii. 
added by him, though the collection, as we 
have it, was made under the eye of the pro- 
phet himself. In the arrangement of this, 
chronological order is subordinated to order 
of subjects, utterances of a similar character 
being placed together without regard to the 





time when the utterance was made. Thus we 
have, for instance, a prophecy uttered in the 
time of Zedekiah placed before discourses 
uttered in the time of Jehoiakim (comp. chap. 
xxi.). In the prophecies concerning Israel, | 
however, a general regard to chronological | 
order is observed, those delivered in the time 
of Josiah coming first (ii—xix.) ; then those 
delivered between the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
and the time of Zedekiah (xxii.—xxxiii.) ; and, 
lastly, those relating to the siege and capture 
of Jerusalem (xxxiv.—xlv.) 

Of the genuineness of this book as a whole, 
no reasonable doubt can be entertained. The 
book is unquestionably, throughout, the pro- 
duction of one author, and the peculiar idio- 
syncrasy of Jeremiah is so impressed upon it 
from beginning to end that no one has ven- 
tured to call in question his claim to its 
authorship. Some, indeed, have suggested 
that chapters 1. and li. are the production of 
a later writer ; but this suggestion is prompted 
by the desire to get rid of the manifest pre- 
diction which these chapters contain if ut- 
tered by Jeremiah, and as even those who 
make it admit that the style and manner of 
these chapters are those of Jeremiah, they 
give up the only critical basis on which their 
suggestion could be supported. There is 
exactly the same evidence that these chapters 
were uttered by Jeremiah as there is that any 
other part of the book was uttered by him. 
A few passages of less extent have been, by 
certain critics, pronounced to be interpola- 
tions of a later date than the time of Jere- 
miah; but if we discount those which are 
objected to on the ground that they contain 
predictions after the event—which is a mere 
arbitrary assertion on the part of those who 
do not believe there can be a prediction be- 
fore the event, there will be left only one or 
two, the late origin of which is maintained 
on purely conjectural grounds, or for reasons 
altogether without weig).t. 

There is a remarkable and somewhat un- 
accountable discrepancy between the Hebrew 
text of this book, as we have it, and the Greek 
translation of the LXX.; and of this advan- 
tage has been taken to support the allegation 
that some of the passages in the existing He- 
brew text are interpolations. But the Alex- 





andrian translators seem to have used liberties 
with the text of the original which go much 
beyond what can be legitimately conceded 
to a translator. They have transposed large 
portions, have altered the arrangement of 
smaller portions, have omitted many things, 
and added afew. Thus, the entire section 
containing the prophecies relating to heathen 
nations they have transferred from the end of 
the book and inserted between verses 13 
and 14 of chap. xxv., altering at the same time 
the order of some parts of the transferred 
section. The difference of arrangement may 
be seen from the following table :— 


SEPTUAGINT, HEBREW. 
Ch, xxv. 14—18, Ch, xlix. 34—39. 
XXVi. xlvi. 
XXVii. : 
xxviii. li. 
xxix. I—7. xlvii. I—7. 
xxix. 7—-22. xlix. 7—22. 
XXX. I—5, 6—II, 12 xlix. I—5, 28— 33, 23 
—16, —27, 
XXxi. xlviii. 
xxxii. I—24. XXV. 15—38 
xxxili.—li, Xxvi.—xlv 


~The following passages are omitted by the 
LXX.: x. 6—8, 10, with ver. 5 transposed to 
follow ver. 9 ; XXVil. 7 ; XXxili, 14—26; xxxix. 
4—13. Asan instance of how they have some- 
times dealt with passages which they have not 
wholly omitted, chap. xxvii. 16—21 may be 
cited, which appears in the LXX. thus :—“ If 
they are prophets, and if the word of the 
Lord is in them, let them meet me. For 
thus saith the Lord. . . . And of the rest of 
the vessels which the king of Babylon did 
not take away when he transported Jechoniah 
from Jerusalem . . they shall come to 
Babylon, saith the Lord.” On the whole, 
the LXX. is shorter than the Hebrew. It 
has been computed that 2,700 words in the 
Hebrew text are not expressed in the Greek 
translation.* Many frequently occurring 
words and phrases are often omitted, such as 
“saith the Lord” (71}7) S82), omitted sixty- 
four times, and “the Lord of hosts,” for 
which simply “the Lord” is used ; the name 
of the Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar is 
omitted thirteen times out of thirty-six; the 
term “prophet,” prefixed in the Hebrew to 
the name of Jeremiah is generally omitted ; 
synonymous terms or clauses are dropped, 
often to the marring of the sense ; and innu- 
merable other discrepancies of less moment 
are found. On the whole, the translation 
betrays on the part of the translators such 
arbitrariness in their handling of the Hebrew 





* Graf. Der Proph. Jeremia erklart, p. 4o. 
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text that it fails to be of any weight in a 
critical respect. Some, indeed, have con- 
tended that in the LXX. we are to seek for 
a representation of the original text of the 
book of which the Hebrew, as we have it, is 
an incorrect recension ; but to this the mani- 
fest inaccuracies, arbitrary alterations, and 
manifold imperfections of the Greek version 
furnish a decisive negative. No valid argu- 
ment consequently can be drawn from the 
omission by the LXX. of any passage con- 
tained in the Hebrew against the genuineness 
of that passage. 

Respecting the character of the book as a 
composition it may be remarked generally 
that it is such as to correspond with the pe- 





culiar nature of the prophet and the circum- 
stances amid which he exercised his office. | 
A tone of sadness pervades the book, be- 


and in the humility of his style ; as if his soul 
was too much oppressed with that sorrow 
that rested upon him to allow of his attend- 
ing to such things as the manner of his com- 
position and the graces of style. As Heng- 
stenberg justly remarks, ‘‘ He who is sorrow- 
ful and afflicted in his heart, whose eyes fail 
with tears (Lam. ii. 11), does not adorn and 
ornament himself in attire and fine speeches,.”* 
At the same time there is no want of the true 
poetic spirit in the book, and though the 
author never rises to such lofty and vigorous 
flights as Isaiah, there are passages of great 
power and beauty in his writings. This is 
seen especially in his prophecies against the 
heathen nations, and in those parts of his book 





|where he utters Messianic announcements, 


as, ¢.g. XX. I—6 ; xxxi. 33—37, &c. “ Jere- 
mah’s mode of representation in writing,” 








speaking the grief which burdened the soul | says Ewald, “ has still much that is peculiar, 
of the prophet as he foresaw the ruin of his | and even creative, considering the lateness 
nation, and saw how fruitless were his efforts, | of the time ; a rich fulness of new images, with 
by warning and expostulation, to arrest their | great tenderness in the delineation, a versatility 
degeneracy and avert their doom. Full of | which insinuates itself into every one of the 
patriotic feeling, on the one hand, and, on | most varied objects, a pictorial distinctness, 
the other, zealous for God’s honour and the | and, with all this, an unpretending simplicity 
authority of his law, his heart was rent by | which keeps at a distance from the far more 
seeing how his nation, by unfaithfulness to | highly esteemed artificial style of his con- 
God, by apostasy and iniquity, were dis-| temporary Habakkuk.” + It only remains 
honouring Him and hastening their own /|to be added that the language of Jeremiah 
destruction. Hence, while the book is full | indicates the growing decay of the ancient 
of faithful and bold denunciations of the sin | Hebrew in the number of Chaldaic words 
and folly of the people and their leaders, it | and forms which he uSes.+ 
is, at the same time, full of plaintive wailings | W. LINDSAY-ALEXANDER. 
overevils he could not correct and calamities he | 
could do nothing toavert. Hence,also,acertain| , * a 

; ; Ad ‘ Christologie, III. 505, first edition ; II. 411, second edition. 
negligence in the composition, shown in the! + Die Pr ypheten des A. B., ii. p. 5, quoted by Keil, Introd. 
frequent repetition of the same thoughts and | !»,?..337;,,Pns. fr 


: & f . ee Hiivernick’s General Introduction to the Old Testa- 
images, in the diffuseness of his utterances, | ment, p. 201 ff. Eng. Tr. 
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hy was the dead of night—a calm, beauti- | myself passed slowly up through the silent 
ful summer night. With its glittering | house to regain our respective rooms. We 
stars, and its softly stirring breeze, and its | had just come from the deathbed of a good 
peaceful silence—(I suppose I must qualify | old woman of seventy-five, who had gone on 
that word by saying its comparative silence, | her long journey in the calmest Christian 
since I am writing of a London night)—it was | faith and joy ; and the influence of the scene 
pure and lovely and holy even in the great | we had just witnessed, perhaps also the sense 
town. | of our duty duly performed, lent an additional 

One o’clock was just striking from innumer- | sense of harmonious peace and satisfying 
able clocks in church towers and railway | beauty to the outer world. We paused by 
stations—which, in illustration of the saying|| one of the large staircase windows wide open 
that “two of a trade cannot agree,” kept up | to the summer night, to enjoy for a moment 
| a running fire of “ones” for the space of | the sight of the glittering heavens and the 
several minutes—as the house-surgeon and ' coolness of the frag.ant air. We were in no 
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mood for talk, but in silent companionship | Yet it was late to send out for an “ extra” 


drank in the tranquillity and calm of the 
scene with grateful content. But if it be true 
that “‘woman’s work is never done,” with 
still greater exactness might it be said that 
hospital work is never done. As we stood 
dreamily at that pleasant open window, mun- 
dane visions of smooth pillows and cool 
sheets for our tired heads and limbs begin- 
ning to mingle themselves with our more 
ethereal thoughts, our peaceful meditations 
were abruptly broken by the low clang of the 
night-bell, followed by a sound of bustling 
and scuffling in the directi6# of the receiv- 
ing-room, the hoarse voice 6f a man talk- 
ing loudly and rapidly, and the ineffectual 
*‘ hushes” of the night-porter. 

“A fresh case,” said the howgé-sutgeon, 
and he ran lightly déwn-stairs. I lingered to 
listen, thinking I might possibly be wanted. 
True enough, in about a minute the same 
active step camié up agaifi as quickly as it 
had gone down. 

“ Have you g6t'a bed feady in one of the 
separate wards? Here's a delirium tréiths 
case. The fit is om him badly.” 

“A delirium t?éinens case at this hotr 
of the night! Ae you going to admit 
him ?” 

“I must. Is as urgent a case as if it 
were an accidetit. The relatives are fright- 
ened out of theif livésat him. Indeed, he is 
more excited atid violent than is usual with 
such cases. I stispect they’ve been aggravat- 
ing him by injudicious coercion, and they’ve 
packed him off here in a cab with a great 
grenadier of a man, who says he is a fellow- 
lodger in the house wd them.” 

“Very well. There is a bed all ready in 
the private ward up-stairs. You can have 
him brought up at once if you wish.” Aid 
up they brought him, not without consider- 
able difficulty and a vast expenditure of adfoit 
persuasion. He laboured under the fited 
delusion that he was in the midst 6f énémMiés, 
and that every one around him was bandéd 
together to injure him. His face was pale, 
his whole aspect haggard though bloated, his 
hands trembled violently, and his talk was 
wild and incessant. He might have been a 
handsome man once, but he now bore too 
plainly the degrading marks of habitual in- 
temperance to be even prepossessing. How- 
ever, such as he was, poor fellow, he was our 
charge now to care for and to nurse. 

Now it so happened that the hospital that 
night was full of serious cases, and no one 
ward could be defrauded of its complement 
of nurses without risk of mischief ensuing. 





with any chance of success. 

“What will you do?” asked the house- 
surgeon. 

“TI don’t quite know. I must go and see 
if Nurse Linton thinks she can get up to-night, 
and yet keep up to-morrow for operations. 
She has a wonderful faculty of keeping on a 


couple of days and nights running, without 


getting confused and making blunders.” 

Away I hurried, but only to return in five 
minutes with a disconsolate face. 

“ Linton’s very poorly to-night. It seems 
she has been suffering all day, but said no- 
thing. She will knock up if I put her to 
night-work to-night. I am perplexed what 
to do.” 

But the perplexity was destined to be of 
short duration, for as I finished speaking 
there was a tap at the door of the room—an 
imperative tap as of a person conscious of 
possessing a perfect right to enter although 
using the formal courtesy of knocking. An 
old woman, darkly and very neatly dressed, 
came in. She waé tall, strongly marked in 
feature, and with tH féifiains of considerable 
beauty in Her $#ffting face. 





Her hair, still | 


thick and glossy, alth6tigh silver-grey, was | 


laid smo 
cap, ovéf Which she wéfe fo bonnet, but 
had sittiply’pulled a large plaid shawl, hood 
fashion. is She nOW lod8é@ and laid aside, 
quietly folditig it tip and Mayitig it on a chair 
as if she had made up he# Mind to stay. 
The man who had corfié at first with the 
unfortunate patient seem@d t6 ktiow her, and 
as soon as she entered ff roém he volun- 
teered the information that wé@ were a little 
at a loss about providing a nufée at that late 
hour. 

“Tf that’s their ffouble ##@8,” she said, 
“they need fash theirsels fae mair. I'll 
nurse him mysél. Wha elsé should? Did 
they think Vd fa’ left the fittrsing o’ him to 
strangers, atid he as gud€ a8 my ain bairn? 
Na, na, that’s no ma fashi6n. Mony thanks 
to them, but théy needna fash theirsels.” 

“We shall be only too glad to avail our- 
selves of your services for to-night,” said I, 
warming at once to the motherly heart which 
shone in those clear blue eyes and broad 
Scotch tones—the remembrance of which 
still dwells pleasantly in my ears, though I 
am conscious of rendering them but imper- 
fectly ; “and any and every day and night 
you shall be welcome to nurse your ‘ bairn,’ 
only after to-night I shall be able to arrange 
so that you may do just as much, or as little, 
as you please.” 


ily Baek betiéath a snowy-white | 
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“Deed, young leddy, and that’s kindly ! special “extra” for the delirium tremens case, 
said,” replied the Scotchwoman, her grave | and she and I started on our joint work with 
visage lighting up for a moment with a sudden | a very considerable feeling of kindly regard 
and most pleasant smile, and as suddenly { for each other. 
relapsing into its severe and handsome gravity. An excellent nurse she proved. Alert, 
“‘ But if ye'll please to alloo me—for I tak it | clean, tender, and highly intelligent. Far 
that ye are the mistress o’ this hoose—I’ll | too intelligent to undervalue, as some of the 
nurse him a’thegither mysel.” | lower classes do, the physician’s deeper know- 

And so Jean M‘Alister was installed as! ledge, or to neglect his directions even when 





























Page 833. 


| apparently trivial, or when going against her; was a part of the patient’s malaay -uat he 
own preconceived ideas of fitness; far too' was unabie to sleep—‘“‘and troth while he 











intelligent also to fret against the discipline 
and subordination necessary in a hospital, or 
to rebel against the rules of the house. In 
one thing only did she at all resist orders, 


, aud that was in persevering in her heavy watch 


day and night without allowing herself to be 
relieved for a few hours’ rest and sleep. It 


‘ hauds his puir weary e’en open,” said she, 
| “I maun e’en haud mine ain open too, I 
canna sleep while he’s ravin’ on that gate. 
Wae’s me! Do ye hear till him?” He was 
indeed rambling incessantly and full of the 
. most painful delusions. ‘I want my clothes,” 
i he was saying in a voice between anger and 
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plaintive entreaty. ‘‘ Jean, woman, I want ; hame—and dree an’ lanely it was, for I'd 


my clothes. ‘They are going to murder me 


here on the sly, and get the money. They’ve | 


filled the place with snakes—creeping down 
the wall—up the wall—down the wall again. 
Jean! Jean! they’re coming on the bed!” 
And with a cry of horror the poor man 
writhed himself suddenly away from the wall 
side of the bed to escape the imaginary reptiles 
which his diseased brain conjured up, and he 
would have fallen heavily on the floor had 
not Jean’s strong arm saved him. 

“Deed then, Willie bairn,” said the old 
woman, addressing him with the same sooth- 
ing tone and epithets that she might have 
used to him when he was a child, “ there’s 
nae sic things at a’ in the room. ‘There’s 
just mysel and the young leddy here. And, 
oh, bairn,” she went on, an inexpressible 
solemnity and tenderness deepening and 
softening her rich, motherly voice, “ there’s 
the gude God here, if ye wad but think o’t. 
And He’s waitin’ to be gude to ye. He’s 
waitin’ to hear ye say that ye’ve repentit. 
Oh, Willie, and it’s mony a year that ye’ve 
kept Him waitin’—wunna ye turn till Him 
noo that ye’re sae sair bested ?” 

“TI can’t, nurse, I can’t,” was the only reply 
of the unhappy patient, as with trembling 
limbs and anxious eyes he gazed hurriedly 
and suspiciously round the room. “ The 
snakes ’ll be coming again ina minute. And 
there’s mice too, heaps of mice running 
all about. I tell you, Jean, I will have my 
clothes. I must get away. I must go home. 
I won’t let Bob and Nelly have all the money. 
Where’s my clothes, I say?” Then he fell 
again into fits of shuddering disgust and 
dread about the ocular delusions incidental 
to his terrible malady, which seemed to him 
to swarm and crowd about him with startling 
reality. And the good old nurse, with a sigh 
which evidently came from the very bottom 
of her loving and earnest heart, was forced to 
desist, at least for that time, from saying any- 
thing more to him on the deeper subjects of 
which she longed to speak. 

** Ay, but it’s asair sight,” she said to me 
on one occasion when I had induced her to 
come into the open air for five minutes while 
Nurse Linton watched the patient ; “I had him 
in my arms when he was a bit wean no an 
hour auld—and a bonnie wean he was, God 
bless him. I ne’er had a bairn o’ my ain, 
though I was married mony a year; but I 
loed this ane as weel as if he had been my 
very ain. And when he cam to be a grown 
man and married and had bairns himsel, he 
cam an’ fetched me a’ the way frae my lane 


| 
| 


been a widow for mony a year—and he set 
me amang his bairns an’ tauld them to loe 
me weel—‘ for,’ said he, ‘ she’s been as gude to 
me as ony mither ;’ for ye maun ken that his 
ain puir mither deid the hour he was born. 
Ah, but he was weel to do then! And he 


/had blue een that were aye fu’ o’ laughin’, 





and his step was sae light and free, and his 
face was sae weel-faured, and his speech was. 
sae blithe and heartsome, that there wasna 
his equal in the twa countries. And he wad 
ha’ been weel to do and blithesome yet, if it 
hadna been for John Downing, him that 
married his auldest lassie. He tempted 
him wrang, an’ oh it’s muckle he'll hae to 
answer for. But J maun gang in to him noo. 
He'll maybe be wanting me, the puir bairn. 
I canna tak ma ease while he’s sae waefu’ 
weary.” And away she went again to her 
arduous post. 

Constantly, as she sat by his side, did I 
hear this faithful nurse, in solemn and touch- 
ing accents, imploring her foster-child to turn 
to Him who, even at the eleventh hour, is 
ready to forgive. And sorrowful it was to 
hear his replies. Sometimes they were peevish 
and irritable; more often they were utterly 
purposeless and puerile. On one occasion 
even he answered her with a curse. Then 
she sat silent, awed and sorrow-stricken. “I 
daur na say ony mair to him,” she said to me 
awhile after, while bitter tears dropped slowly 
dowmher aged cheeks, “for, oh, wae’s me! it 
does but push him a’ the deeper into sin, and 
he’s deep eneugh in a’ready—my puir bairn, 
my puir lost bairn!” And no Rachel weep- 
ing for her innocent babes could ever have 
given utterance to such a wail of utter despair 
as rung forth in those reiterated words of 
Jean M‘Alister’s. 

But the perseverance of her mother-iove 
was not yet to be daunted, She dared no 
longer speak, but none ever dares not pray ; 
and so Jean prayed night and day, relinquish- 
ing in great measure the mere nursing of .the 
restless and half-raving patient to the ordi- 
nary hospital attendants. At times, indeed, 
he was so excitedly delirious that it would in 
any case have been beyond Jean’s power, if 
unassisted, to have managed him; but for 
the most part his was, as is usual with such 
cases, a fidgety and restless, but not a fierce 
delirium. Hourly he grew more distressed 
and anxious, more irritable and suspicious. 
The wandering of the mind became more 
marked, the delusions more extreme, the 
wildness of eye and manner more intense ; 
and sleep, the sovereign remedy, could not 
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be induced. 
trying scenes, Jean prayed with brave per- 
sistence. Often she was on her knees, and 
even when taking active part in tending the 
sick man her lips still moved in the fervour 
of her continuous supplication. 

At length it wore towards the afternoon of 
the third day since the patient’s admission to 
the hospital, and still his malady resisted the 
physician’s skill. He had not slept for many 
nights and days, and now he lay exhausted, 
yet still restless, perpetually tying and un- 
tying knots in his coverlet with trembling 
hands, and talking on incessantly, but now 
very feebly. I was in and out of the room 
all day, and the doctor had been to see him 
twice ; but towards evening a new case in 
one of the surgical wards occupied my time 
for some two hours, and when after this lapse 
of time I went in again to the private ward, 
I perceived that a marked change had tome 
over the patient there. The pallor of the 
face had become deathly, the faint, flying 
pulse could scarcely be felt, the feet and 
hands were clammy and cold, the breathing 
was irregular, and broken by frequent sighs, 
and on¢e or twice a slight convulsion passed 
over the countenance. The physician came 
in for the third time that day, looked at him 
for a few minutes, and felt his pulse; then, 
withdrawing from the bedside, he said in a 
low voice, “ All has been done that can be 
done. The case is hopeless. He is dying 
rapidly.” I did not like to look at Jean as 
this announcement was made, I almost hoped 
she might not have heard it; but her ear was 
quick to catch the least whisper that con- 
cerned her dying one. 

“Bide awee—bide awee—my bairn, my 
dear bairn,” she moaned plaintively ; then, 
dropping on her knees, she burst forth aloud 
in an agony of passionate petition. “Gude 
Lord! oh, gude Lord! spare him awhile. 
He canna dee yet. Dinna tak’ him yet, gude 
Lord—he hasna repentit ; and oh, he’s ower 
bonnie to gang to hell!” She said no more 
aloud, but as, with tightly clasped hands, she 
bowed her head upon the bed, her whole 
frame seemed shaken with the vehemence of 
her inward prayer. 

“Give him brandy,” said the physician to 
me in low tones; ‘‘a little brandy, as beiore, 
from time to time. But we cannot hope for 
any improvement. I shall look in again, 
however, later.” 

And so another hour wore on, and the 
flickering flame of life just kept in, and still 
Jean prayed on. About sunset there came a 
slight movement on the sick man’s part ; he 


But still, through all these | 





turned his head a little, and the trembling 
lips parted as if vainly essaying to speak. I 
touched Jean on the shoulder, and she looked 
up. The dying eyes met hers for one moment, 
faintly, yet with conscious recognition, and 
with a feeble look of imploring anxiety. She 
answered it by praying on. Not rising from 
her knees, she bent her head towards him 
till her lips were close to his ear, and for 
some minutes prayed aloud; her rich, full 
voice repeating over and over again, slowly 
and distinctly, a few simple, strong words of 
contrition and of faith. And during those 
few minutes the erring soul passed away from 
this world. Was it a smile that softened the 
haggard features just ere the spirit fled? 
Whatever it was, that momentary lighting up 
of the dying face, Jean saw it, and it was 
reflected on her worn, faithful countenance. 
She bowed her head again upon the bed, and 
prayed on, but no longer aloud. I know not 
whether she knew that he was dead. 

Shortly after he was gone, the patient’s 
widow, his two daughters, and a son, having 
been apprised of his decease, came to the 
hospital. And, oh, it was a sad and bitter 
sight to see the drunkard’s family come steal- 
ing in to look their last upon the corpse. A 
bitter thing to see the habitual fear of and 
shrinking from him, which they tried now, in 
reverence for the dead, to suppress; to see 
the ineffectual effort to call up that sorrow 
which should be felt unbidden when the head 
of a household is snatched away in his prime; 
to see the unacknowledged sense of relief 
which made itself apparent, against their will, 
through the decent mask of grief they strove 
so hard to assume. There was no true mourner 
in the house that day but the old Scotch nurse. 
For of all the eyes that looked upon him, her’s 
only—blinded, shall we say? or enlightened ? 
by her almost mother-love—saw him, not as 
he was, but as he might have been. Saw not 
the bloated ieatures and the haggard eyes, 
nor the dark lines of cunning and degrada- 
tion upon brow and lip; but saw still, by 
some strange deception of tender memory, 
the innocent babe, the guileless child, the 
open-faced and handsome youth, with frank 
blue eyes and genial smile, with gentle bear- 
ing and kindly words, who had brought her 
irom her lonely cottage to nurse his children, 
as once she had nursed him. And while the 
widow and her children looked on unmoved, 
and whispered to each other about the neces- 
sary arrangements for the removal and inter- 
ment of the body, Jean M‘Alister still knelt 
(like King Robert of Sicily) “absorbed in 
silent prayer.” And even thus, kneeling still 
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with her head bowed down upon the bed, 
that true and loving soul was called home. | 
Probably the intense strain and conflict of 
feeling she had undergone had fallen upon 
some physical weakness of the heart; but 
whatever the cause, so it was, she died upon | 
her knees by that death-bed. As far as mortal 
time and place were concerned, the faithful | 
old nurse and her “ bairn” in death were not 
divided ; and in the world divine and eternal 
may we not hope for them still? Those who | 
saw that death-scene said that it was a ter- | 
rible death ; and they said but too truly. It | 
was terrible far beyond this brief description. 
But it is the merciful doctrine of the Church 
that one true turning of the soul when life | 
is departing and the power of speech is gone, 








— 





is recognised and accepted by God; that 
one brief mental act of entire abhorrence 
of those sins which have separated the dying 
son or daughter from the offended Father 
(even when this abhorrence can in nowise be 
made known by outward signs to those around), 
may bring down the forgiveness which the 
All-merciful longs even more ardently to be- 
stow than the dying one to receive. 

Love on earth, love in heaven, had been 
longing, watching, struggling for that fallen 
and erring, yet beloved soul; and I cannot 
but hope that at the last the Devil was, after 


| all, the loser in that battle; that that poor 


soul was snatched away from him, and so 
indeed was “lost ;” but lost for ever to Satan, 
and found by God. F. G. WILSON. 


HARVEST ELEGY. 


HE breath of harvest is astir to-day, 

Wafted by zephyrs over hill and dale, 
Mingled with fragrance from the new-made hay 
And clover, ripened for the thresher’s flail ; 

And still the autumn woods and flowers are gay, 
The corn-fields wave and rustle in the breeze, 
And scythe and sickle, glittering in the sun ; 
Down from the uplands, and across the leas 
Flash the glad news, the harvest is begun. 


How beautiful is nature, when the earth, 

Laden with wealth and prodigal of food, 
Proclaims her yearly carnival of mirth 

And offers to the Giver of all good, 

With heart-ovation, hymns of gratitude ! 

The husbandman’s long patience and his toils 
Now meet their more than hundred-fold reward, 
And every sylvan nook and corner smiles 

And tells the loving-kindness of the Lord. 


And as God walked in Eden, so we trace 

Around us now the footprints of His love, 

The bountiful exuberance of grace, 

In field and orchard, and in shady grove; 

We meet our Heavenly Father face to face ; 

The furrows watered, and made soft with showers, 

Were blest by Him, and now, with plenty 
crowned, 

We joy before Him through the sunny hours 

Of harvest, while the full-eared sheaves are bound. 


The full-eared sheaves! already we behold 

The fields with corn-shocks dotted far and near; 
The labour-hum sounds from the sloping wold, 
And songs of merry children fill the ear ; 

While shouts re-echo from the young and old. 
The stalwart peasant wields his brawny arm, 
All muscular, and sweeps the standing corn, 
Swathe after swathe, as if by magic charm, 
Falls to his sinewy hand, to labour born. 


God’s royal wheat! a hundred acres here 

Stand waiting for the harvest-men to reap, 

st a scented and sun-browned, bright, strong, and 
clear. 

Here Peace and Plenty may lie down to sleep, 

And calm contentment quiet care and fear. 

See! how the grateful skylark climbs the sky, 

Buoyant with love, and there rings out his praise, 

And, warbling in the mountain-ash hard by, 

The woodland thrush responds in rapturous lays, 


| We joy before Thee, Father of all Love, 


According to the joy of harvest toil, 


| And shout exultant who Thy goodness prove, 


As victors shout when they divide the spoil. 
Nestling beneath Thy wings, O heavenly Dove, 
Heaven’s benison, like manna from the skies, 
Covers the earth with fruitfulness and peace, 
While the broad stream of milk and honey rise, 
God’s harvest of miraculous increase. 

BENJAMIN GOUGH. 


SOME CONTRASTS. 


sy THE “JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER.” 


VI.—PROVIDING FOR RAINY DAYS. 


hay aed days are more frequent and heavy | 
among the working classes than most | 
other classes. To have some reliable, if not | 


and if the means he adopts to that end are not 
the best that could be devised, they are for 
the most part the only ones fairly within his 








fully adequate, provision for days of sickness | knowledge, or suited to his circumstances. 
and want of employment is one of the chief| In days when means of intercommunication 
aims in life of the provident working man ;/ had not been so largely developed, or the 
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possibilities that lie in combination so fully | comes upon them they can very well do 
demonstrated as is the case at present, many | with all the assistance they can command, 
of the working classes attempted to “ pro- | they are not, or at any rate ought not to be, 
vide for a rainy day” on the “ old stocking” | so sorely bested as are the labouring classes, 
or individual saving system ; and there are | who in this matter have no club to fall back 
still a few who adhere to that method. | upon, while their means of meeting the 
Some keep to this plan on the selfish but emergency from private savings are con- 
really short-sighted ground, that, being of | siderably less than those of the more highly- 
robust health and in regular employment, | paid artisan classes, who can depend upon 
they do not see why they should become | the out-of-work pay of their trade unions to 
members of societies that are likely to benefit enable them to keep the wolf from the door, 
others rather than themselves. This is an! and maintain their sense of independence. 
argument that, if generally accepted, would | As trade unions are usually associated in the 
put an end to the mutual insurance prin-| minds of the public with questions which it 
ciple; but happily its short-sightedness is | would be utterly out of place to discuss in 
generally apparent, and its selfishness not | these pages, we would not think of men- 
unfrequently brings its own chastisement. | tioning them had it been at all necessary to 
Those who use it seem to forget that none | touch upon those vexed questions. Here 
of us know what a day may bring forth, |; we have only to point to the special and 
that health is uncertain, fortune changeable. | admittedly commendable feature of them. 
Others who go upon the plan of single self-| Apart from all disputes between capital 
insurance, if we may so style it, justify them- | and labour, it is a distinctive function of 
selves by maintaining that it is the best in| trade unions to afford a provision for all 
the sense of being the safest system. When | members who are out of employment 











some of the disclosures in connection with 
certain forms of the mutual principle, as it 
exists among the working classes, are con- 
sidered, it may be admitted that there is 
something in this latter argument, but the 
“something” is, after all, a very little one. 
Banks and other depositories of individual 
savings, as well as benefit societies, break or 
are swindled ; the worst forms of what stand 
to the working classes as insurance societies 
are branded, and can be avoided; while it 
should not be forgotten that private saving 
can, and in tens of thousands of instances 
does, ZO ON in conjunction with membership 
of a mutual benefit society. 

The grand majority of the provident sec- 
tiou, however, plainly see that association 
must be the basis of any general or far- 
reaching method of securing a provision for 
rainy days; and being convinced on this 
head, and being moreover an essentially 
clubable class, they seek to make the neces- 
sary provision by associative means: hence 
their Trade, Benefit, Yard, Slate, and Burial 
clubs. The rainy days against which they 
have chiefly to strive to be prepared are, as 
we have said, those of sickness and want of 
employment. ‘The latter is probably, upon 
the whole, the one of most frequent recur- 
rence ; and it is unfortunately the one 
against which there is the least opportunity 
of providing—on the associative plan, that 
is. Hitherto it is only the artisans who have 
made anything like a general provision on 


this head ; and though when the evil day 


| through slackness of trade, and from no 
‘fault of theirs. This provision usually 
|takes the form of an allowance of Ios. 
| per week; and small as that sum may 
| appear for such a purpose, with strict eco- 
; nomy and a little help from private savings, 
| it is sufficient to enable an artisan and his 
| family to tide over any ordinary “‘ spell” of 
dull trade in a manner that, though bringing 
| its physical hardships, involves no loss of 
| self-respect ; obviating the need of resort to 
' that half-way house to pauperdom, the pawn- 
| shop, and saving from the humiliating neces- 
| sity of “troubling” either personal friends 
|or public charities. In seasons of general 
joringy depression, the great trade societies 
pay away tens of thousands a year in 
out-of-work benefit, the “ Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Engineers” alone sometimes paying 
| away as much as £50,000 in a year on this 
| head. ‘The chief trade societies also pay a 
| sick allowance of ros. per week to those of 
| their members who are incapacitated by ill- 
ness from following their employment. In 
regard to their benefit, as distinct from their 
trade features, the unions place their mem- 
bers on a very favourable footing as com- 
pared with most other working men. In 
addition to belonging to his union, the 
unionist can, and as a matter of fact fre- 
quently does, belong to one or more benefit 
societies, from which, as well as from his 
union, he is entitled to pay in case of sick- 
ness. Indeed a possible danger in regard 
to him is that he may, so to speak, be over- 
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insured. The aggregate of his sick pay from 
clubs may be fully equal to or even more 
than his wages as a workman—a state of 
affairs which is held to be a temptation to a 
man to “ fox” illness, and to justify especial | 
watchfulness, 

The want of any associatively secured 
provision for an out-of-work pay weighs very 
heavily upon the unskilled labourer class, | 
not only while they are out of employment, 
but incidentally at all times. One chief 
resource of this class when they are un- 
employed is credit at small “ general ” shops, 
and to secure such credit they must deal at | 
the shops when in as well as when out of 
work. Asa matter of business, and even as 
a matter of gratitude, it is perhaps only fair 
that they should, but the practical results are 
none the less disastrous on that account. 
The labourer tied to his particular huckster’s 
shop, and in debt to its proprietor, has to 
‘“‘ pay through the nose,” and is the greatest 
sufferer by high charges, short weights, and 
injurious adulterations. In hard times his 
family can hardly avoid resort to the pawn- 
shop, and are frequently forced to seek 
assistance ftom public charities. Their 
doing so is imperative, a matter of life and 
death. Still the position is a most regrettable 
one, and undoubtedly tends to moral deterio- 
ration. In short the relative position of the 
artisan, and unskilled labourer classes in 
respect to a provision for the rainy day of 
want of employment, is a painfully literal and 
practical illustration of the text, “ Whosoever 
hath, to him shall be given.” ‘To the highly- 
paid artisan there is available a machinery 
for making provision for the particular rainy 
day we speak of, to the poorly-paid labourer 
there is none. 

The opportunities and appliances for mak- 
ing provision for the rainy day of sickness on 
the associative principle, are happily more 
general, and are open alike to skilled and 
unskilled workmen. The benefit societies 
are, broadly speaking, accessible to all. ‘The 
only conditions of membership of them, are 
that two members of the “ lodge” which a 
person wishes to join shall propose and 
second him, and speak to his being of good 
character; and that the lodge doctor shall 
certify to his being at the time of sound con- 
stitution. This done, all else is a simple 
matter of payment. In the club-room there 
is no question of social grades or standing. 
Indeed it not unfrequently happens that | 
there the labourer is the superior personage, | 
by virtue of his being in office. ‘The payment | 
to a benefit society is generally an entrance | 











fee graduated from 55. to a £1, according 
to the age of the entering member; a sub- 
scription of 6@. per week, and 15. per quarter 
for the doctor. In return for this the stipu- 
lated benefits are a sick pay of tos. per 
week, with free medical attendance and 
medicine; the payment of a sum of from 
Z£io to £12, to the representatives of a 
member on his decease, and (in some societies) 
a pension of about 5s. per week after a 
membership of twenty years or upwards. 

It is a rule of most benefit societies that no 
member can be also a member of another 
benefit society ; but he may at the same time 
belong to a yard or slate club, or both, and 
as the -pay in these latter clubs is also ros. 
per week, a working man may very fully 
provide against the rainy day of sickness. 
Thus an artisan who belonged to a trade 
union, a benefit society, a yard and a slate 
club, would be entitled to an aggregate sick 
pay of £2 per week; while a labourer 
might make himself secure of 30s. per week. 
There is, however, a tacit understanding 
that a man should not be “clubbed” to an 
extent that makes his sick pay equal to or 
more than his wages as a workman. ‘at is 
considered no breach of charity to believe 
that a man who does this has sinister 
designs upon the “boxes” of the clubs he 
has joined ; and is quite capable of sham- 
ming sickness. The sick visitors will observe 
his case with especial watchfulness, and if 
he is caught breaking any of the rather strin- 
gent rules applicable to members “on the 
box,” woe betide him ; he will be strictly dealt 
with. Though taking all reasonable precau- 
tions, and having generally good grounds 
whereon to found a judgment, all benefit 
societies of any considerable extent make a 
certain percentage of bad members. For 
instance, there are trades and callings in 
which, from weather or other causes, there are 
regular seasons of slackness, and it is no very 
uncommon thing for a member of a benefit 
society, who follows such an occupation, to 
be found habitually declaring on the box of 
the society just as the slack season is setting 
in. Ifthe sickness alleged on these occasions 
were palpable and undoubted, the seasonable- 
ness of its occurrence would be merely a 
coincidence. But it generally happens in 
these particular cases that the outward and 
visible signs of illness are lacking. The 
looks of the member “ do not pity him,” and 
his complaint, instead of being specific, con- 
sists of some vaguely defined “sinking,” or 
“shooting,” or ‘‘alloverish” feeling, the 
existence of which the club doctor may 
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doubt, but cannot disprove. Under these 
circumstances the seasonableness, instead of 
being regarded as acoincidence, is held to be 
a just ground of suspicion, but still as the 
society cannot demonstrate that a man has 
not got a “sinking in the in’ards,’ a “catch- 
ing ” in the small of the back, shooting pains 
in the head or the like, there is nothing for 
them but to act upon the grin-and-bear-it 
principle. These “ foxing” members, how- 
ever, it need scarcely be said, are the excep- 
tions, the proverbial black sheep to be found 
in every large flock of men. 

For such an illness as incapacitates a man 
from following his employment, the “ bene- 
fits” of his society are a substantial, even if 
not an altogether adequate, provision. The 
sick pay is at least sufficient to keep his 
family from starving, and he is secured for 
medical attendance, and against doctor’s 
bills The member of a benefit sotiety is 
very favourably situated in relation to this 
matter of medical attendance. It is part of 
the contract between each society and its 
doctor, that the latter is to be at home fora 
certain time each evening to receive club 
patiegts who may wish to consult him. 
Under this arrangement members are enabled 
to take timely advice on experiencing any 
premonitory symptoms of illness. In this 
way there can be little doubt many a coming 
attack of disease is nipped in the bud. We 
have often thought that it would be a good 
thing if the benefit society system of relations 
between doctor and patient was universally 
adopted—subject of course to modifications 
according to circumstances. A system under 
which it is the interest of the doctor to keep 
you well when you are well, and cure you as 
quickly as possible should you fall ill, cer- 
tainly has its advantages. 

We have spoken of yard and slate clubs, 
and lest there should be any of our readers 
who do not understand the distinctive cha- 
racter of these forms of benefit societies, it 
will perhaps be as well to explain their 
constitution. A yard club is a club exclu- 
sively organized among and managed by 
the “hands” of any single large workshop or 
yard. All hands skilled or unskilled are 
eligible for membership, subject only to the 
production of a medical certificate in any 
case that may be considered doubtful. 
Indeed in some establishments where the 
employers take an interest in the club, it is a 
Tule of the shop that all must belong to the 
club, while even where this is not the case, it 
is an understood—though unwritten—law 
among the hands, that already being suffi- 








ciently “clubbed” is the only permissible 
reason for a man not belonging to his yard 
club. The yard club is the most economi- 
cally managed of all benefit societies, chiefly 
because no part of its business is transacted 
in public-houses. Each member pays his 
subscription as he passes out from the works, 
on receiving his weekly wages, and what 
other business there may be is carried on at 
the residence of the secretary, who is a 
salaried officer. 

The slate club, on the other hand, is the 
most public-house-y of all the clubs. In 
certain classes of public-houses, a slate club 
is a recognised part of “ the trade.” “ Wanted 
a few more members to complete a slate 
club,” is one of the stock window-bills of the 
trade, and may be seen conspicuously dis- 
played in scores of public-house windows in 
poor neighbourhoods. A slate club is 
usually ‘ promoted ” 


with the set who “use” the house. 
“few more members” are generally obtained 
by the set canvassing their acquaintances ; 
and these as well as the set it is fully under- 
stood must drink “ for the good of the house,” 
the profit on the drinking being as a rule the 
only payment the landlord gets. A leading 
feature in both the yard and slate clubs consists 
in their being dividing clubs. 


Each year a new fund is commenced, and it 


in the early part of the year the calls upon | 


the box are in excess of the amount in hand, 


the deficiency is made up by levies. In | 


most yard clubs it is further a rule that any 
member leaving his employment before the 
year is out is entitled to have a certain pro- 
portion of his subscription returned to him. 
So that the yard and slate clubs are regarded 
as in part saving as well as benefit clubs. 
Membership of burial clubs is another 
form of providing for rainy days, prevailing 
among certain sections of the working classes ; 
but as such clubs are generally conducted 
they are the worst form of provident insti- 
tution that a poor person can belong to. 
The subscription to these clubs usually 
ranges from ard. to 3d. per week, and the 
“benefit” from £8 to £20. ‘The sub- 
scriptions for these clubs are gathered in 
by collectors who call at the residences of 
the members, and the payment of these col- 
lectors and of other “working expenses,” 
absorbs as a rule fully seventy-five per cent. 
of the funds contributed. It is, therefore, 
little matter for wonder that many such 


by the landlord of , 
the house in which it is held, in conjunction | 
The | 


At the end of | 
each year the fund or “box” then in hand | 
is divided proportionately among all members. | 
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clubs are insolvent, and being unable to | into arrears, and then the position of being 
meet their liabilities, resort to all manner of | called upon to pay not the little-missed 62. 
schemes to evade them. The members of | per week, but gs. or 10s. “in a lump,” sug- 
these burial clubs are as a rule to be found | gests the line of reasoning we have just 
among the poorest and most ignorant por-| mentioned. Or it may be that they remove 
tions of the working classes, who are ex- | to another town, and do not care to take the 
tensively victimised by them. Eminent ac- | trouble to transfer their membership, or join 
tuaries have unhesitatingly produced a for-|a strange lodge; or they may simply leave 
midable array of figures to prove that even | one society to become members of some 
the best benefit societies ovght to be in- | other of which they have come to form a 
solvent. But to this it is answered, firstly, | more satisfactory estimate. At any rate from 
that as a matter of fact the societies have | a variety of reasons, memberships are con- 
not been and are not insolvent, that they | stantly lapsing to an extent that must have a 
have always met and are still meeting all | material bearing upon any calculations as to 
liabilities, while at the same time adding | the financial soundness of the societies. 
largely to their reserve fund; and, se- In one point of their management, how- 
condly, that in making their calculations | ever, there can be no doubt that benefit 
the actuaries do not allow sufficiently for | societies are in an evil way; namely, in 
two important factors; namely, the power | transacting all their business in public-houses. 
to make levies vested in the managers of the | This certainly leads to and encourages drink- 
societies, and the large number of “lapsed | ing and drunkenness, tends to develope 
policies” constantly falling in. This latter is | drinking habits where they do not already 
a rather curious point. The lapsing of | exist, and deepens and confirms them where 
membership of a benefit society through | they do, and gives rise to a large amount of 
failure to keep up the required subscription | improvident expenditure, and consequent 
is often brought about by sheer stress of | suffering to wives and families, In the vast 
circumstances—generally in this case through | majority of instances, at any rate, there is no 
a man being out of employment for a| real neeggsity why they should be held in 
lengthened period. Oftenery however—in a | public-houses. Amendment gn this head is 
majority of instances probably—such lapsing | certainly possible, and all true friends to 
is the result of what may be called the im- | “ those whom it may concern” would strongly 
providence of the not altggether improvident. | urge them to “ reform it altegether,” 
Members join these s@gieties less from in-| ‘Though it ean no Jonger be said that 
sight into, and assugance of, their benefits, | benefit societies aye the only form of in- 
than from being at the time under some | surance societies available to and within the 
special impulse or panic, They see the | means of the working classes, it is still practi- 
advantages of membership in the case | cally true that they are the only form of 








some friend or shopmate who is ill, or notice | which they avail themselves. Life insurance 
how some other one js “ put-ta it” for lack | proper, as it is understood among other classes, 
of sugh advantages, and reflecting that they | is practically unknown among the working 
know not what a day may bring forth for | classes, ‘The Post-Office insuranee scheme 
themselves, they hasten to join a society, | which wasavowedly intended for their especial 
they pay their entrance fee, and keep up their | behoof, must, so far as they aré concerned, 
subscriptions for two or three years, and then | be regarded as a failure. “Phe fear of for- 
a change comes o’er the spirit of their dream. | feiture of policy through inability to keep up 
They have not had “to trouble the box,” | payment of premiums no doubt acts deter- 
and see no likelihood of having to trouble | rently in some instances where there may be 
it, and this state of things works a change | a disposition to insure, but the general apathy 
in their state of feeling. Instead of being} in the matter may iairly be attributed to 
simply thankful for the blessing of unfailing | ignorance and custom. Seeing how much of 
health, or reflecting that it is ‘Ae essential | misery the practice of life assurance would 
element of stability in all such societies that | avert among them, it is a matter ef profound 
there should be a large proportion of mem-| regret that the working classes are so little 
bers who never or rarely need to “go on | alive to its importance, so uninformed as to 
benefit,” they argue that they do not see the | its principles and possibilities. At present 
beauty of going on year after year paying | the only provision for widows and orphans 
subscriptions for the benefit ofothers. Acting | of the working classes, in the shape of in- 
on this idea, they allow themselves to run | surance, is the “ funeral money” from benefit 
cut, or perhaps they allow themselves to fall | societies, and that is seldom much more in 
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amount than is required for the service indi- | probably a majority. The ¢one of the working 
cated in the name. Of course in many | classes as a body is certainly not unduly 
instances there are private savings indepen- tolerant towards improvidence. The differ- | 
dent of any form of insurance. The aggregate | ence in feeling, bearing, and practical inde- | 
savings of the working classes invested in| pendence, between the saving well-clubbed | 
savings banks, building societies, and co-| man and the thriftless unclubbed one who | 
operative stores amount to many millions, | “lets things take their chance,” is not more | 
and constitute a conclusive argument against | marked than is the difference in manner to- 
the theory that the working classes as a/| wards them of their fellows. The one, should 
whole are improvident. That many among | misfortune fall upon him to an extent beyond 
them are improvident, and that in the worst | the power of his provident resources to cope 
forms of improvidence, is unhappily but too | with, is regarded as a good man struggling 
true, but the provident section are strong, ! with adversity, and it is held to be at once a | 
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duty and a pleasure to assist him. The the working classes are not all that they | 
other, whom the slightest misfortune imme-| might be, they are still better than many 
diately plunges into difficulty, is looked upon | people are inclined to give them credit for. 
with a good deal of contempt and of the | Some among them are culpably negligent in 
serve-him-right tone of feeling. His fellows the matter, acting upon a reprehensible and 
take it that it is a case of his sins finding | too literal interpretation of the text, “ Take 
him out, and that he ought to be allowed to no heed for the morrow.” But a greater 
suffer a bit. In extremity they z#// help number recognise and act,upon the principle 
him, but in his case no feeling of pleasure is | that the due fulfilment of our duty towards 
mingled with that of duty, and the sense of ourselves is not only a necessary part of duty 
duty is rather to themselves than to him. towards neighbours, but also towards God— | 

We think we have shown that if in this im- | and that in this sense God helps those who 
portant subject of providing for rainy days, : help themselves. 
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THE LITTLE CHURCH BY THE SEA. 


RT’S “tender strokes ” in thee I seek in vain, 
The polished corner, and the gaudy pane ; 
The walls are whitewashed, and the altar bare, 
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Yet how I love thee, little House of Prayer ! 
Type truer of the One who stooped so low, 
Than the grand Minster with its stately show ; 
In whose high soaring pinnacles I trace 

Little which tells us of the lowest place. 

But, lowly House of God, I read in thee 

The winning smile of true humility— 

And I am touched—I long to lift the latch, 
And bow my knees beneath thy roof of thatch. 
The proud may sneer, but God does not disdain 
The want of splendour in this meagre fane, 
Nor does He wish to sweep thy stones away— 
True witnesses for Jesus Christ are they: 
Despised, unseen, such lowly Churches preach 
A lowly Christ within a sinner’s reach. 


GEORGE S. OUTRAM. 





PATRISTIC NOTIONS OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


_— is not the slightest doubt that 
many singular and absurd notions on 
questions of natural science are to be found 
in the writings of the Christian “ Fathers.” In 
the very works that date next to the age of 
the apostles, and that at one time were hardly 
distinguished from the canonical Scriptures, 
not a few statements on scientific matters 
are advanced with the utmost gravity, which 
every one now knows to be absolutely non- 
sensical. The fact is beyond all doubt ; but 
there is a singular difference of opinion as 
to its significancy and bearing. Usually the 
impression has been that the very marked 
difference in this and in other respects be- 
tween the earliest and the best of the patristic 
writings on the one hand, and the books of 
Scripture on the other, is a remarkable evi- 
dence of the divine authority and inspiration 
of the latter. Recently, however, a bold 
attempt has been made to establish the oppo- 
site conclusion. The scientific absurdities so 
plentifully scattered over the pages of the 
Fathers have been declared to prove that in 
those days nobody knew anything of the true 
connection of cause and effect in nature, and 
that therefore people were quite prepared to 
believe the stories of Christ’s miracles without 
taking the slightest pains to inquire into their 
truth. 

In the recent work entitled “ Supernatural 
Religion,” this consideration is thought to 

IV. N.s. 


destroy all the testimony in favour of the 
Christian miracles. The favourite position 
of the author of that book is, that in those 
days every kind of unusual or unnatural oc- 
currence was ascribed to evil spirits. He 
occupies page after page with quotations 
from the Fathers as to the doings of evil 
spirits, ascribing to them many things which 
are now known to arise from quite natural 
causes, and drawing the inference that the 
prevailing confusion of mind on this subject 
caused many things to be deemed miraculous 
which in reality were not so. He seems to 
forget, however, that he is wielding a two- 
edged sword, and that its sharper edge may 
very readily be turned against himself. 

Even the most unlearned reader will be 
struck with the difference between what is 
taught by the Fathers and what is taught in 
Scripture respecting the power and agency 
of evil spirits. The Fathers taught that evil 
spirits caused hailstorms and tempests ; that 
they brought blights upon fruit-trees and 
growing crops, nipping the fruit in the bud, 
or withering it up; that they taught women 
the secrets of personal adornment ; that 
they were especially active in theatres, 
claiming them as their special domain, and 
obstinately refusing to be cast out there; 
that angels fed on manna, but evil spirits 
licked the blood of sacrifices, and would 


enter the bodies of men and induce them 
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to offer sacrifices in order that they might 
gorge themselves with the blood; that 
the spirits of the wicked wandered about 
sepulchres and other deserted places, and 
haunted the houses of those they disliked, 
behaving so disagreeably that it was very 
hard to get through life without painful en- 
counters with them, perhaps at table, where 
they might be eating the very same dishes ; 
only Origen and others taught that, in the 
case of the righteous, it was angels, and not 
evil spirits, that looked after their interests, 
and that it would be their own fault if they 
fell into the company of the lower orders of 
demon society. 

Any unsophisticated reader, becoming 
acquainted with all this, at once exclaims, 
“ How comes it that while the Fathers are 
full of such statements, they are so different 
from what we find in the Bible?” For it is 
sheer trifling with the facts to maintair that 
anything taught in the New Testament about 
evil spirits is to be placed in the same 
category with such ravings. One is the more 
struck with the difference by finding that it is 
a difference. The ecclesiastical atmosphere, 
it would seem, was full of these notions, and 
hardly any ecclesiastical writer escaped their 
influence. How came it to pass, then, that the 
writers of the New Testament escaped it, 
even to the extent admitted by all? Is this 
fact not a proof that the canonical writings 
are different from all other writings, and that 
they must have been produced under higher 
influences than those of the age ? 

Perhaps the reality of the difference may 
be brought out more clearly if we observe 
the use made of natural phenomena in illus- 
tration of certain teachings of the Bible. 
The resurrection of the body being so em- 
phatically and exclusively a Christian doc- 
trine, had a prominent place in the apolo- 
} getical writings of the early Fathers. And a 
frequent way of illustrating and defending it 
was to rehearse the story of the phoenix. 
The story had the authority of Herodotus as 
well as the Talmud, and seems to have been 
well established in the popular, and even the 
educated, mind. Clement of Rome, the very 
earliest Christian writer after the apostles, 
recounts it in full detail in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians. ‘There is a certain bird,” he 
says, “which is called a phcenix. This is the 
only one of its kind, and lives five hundred 
years. And when the time of its dissolution 
draws near that it must die, it builds itself a 
nest of frankincense and myrrh, and other 
spices, into which, when the time is fulfilled, 
it enters and dies. But, as the flesh decays, 





a certain kind of worm is produced, which, 
being nourished by the juices of the dead 
bird, brings forth feathers. Then, when it 
has acquired strength, it takes up that nest in 
which are the bones of its parent, and, bear- 
ing these, it passes into the land of Arabia, 
to the city called Heliopolis. And, in open 
day, flying in the sight of all men, it places 
them on the altar of the sun, and, having 
done this, hastens back to its former abode. 
The priests then inspect the registers of the 
dates, and find that it has returned exactly 
as the five hundredth year was completed.” * 

Many other early Christian writers refer to 
the story in corroboration of the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection. Is it not, then, 
a remarkable fact that no trace of it occurs in 
Scripture ? St. Paul’s beautiful illustration of 
the resurrection from nature is a real illustra- 
tion, and might be reproduced without chal- 
lenge in any section of the British Associa- 
tion. “That which thou sowest is not 
quickened except it die; and that which 
thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat, or of some other grain. But God 
giveth it a body as it hath pleased Him, and 
to every seed his own body. All flesh is not 
the same flesh ; but there is one kind of flesh 
of men, another flesh of beasts, another of 
fishes, and another of birds” [so that the 
flesh of a bird is not the flesh of a worm]. 
“ There are also celestial bodies, and bodies 
terrestrial ; but the glory of the celestial is 
one, and the glory of the terrestrial is 
another. There is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and another 
glory of the stars ; for one star differeth from 
another star in glory. So also is the resur- 
rection of the dead.” 

What a contrast between the two writers ! 
The one enveloped in a haze of superstition 
and ignorance, the other standing on the 
firm ground of nature, and dealing with her 
facts with the authority of a master. Let us 
fancy that the passages had been inter- 
changed; that what occurs in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Corinthians had been in 
Clement’s, and what occurs in Clement’s had 
been in St. Paul’s; what a difference it 
would have made! Modern science would 
have had only too good grounds for object- 
ing to the so-called Scriptures, and rejecting 
at once the doctrine and the authority that 
taught what was so obviously absurd. 

To explain why some animals were clean 
and some unclean under the law of Moses, 
the Fathers had recourse to extraordinary 





* Ante- Nicene Christian Library, i. 25, 26. 
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theories. From Barnabas and others the 
hyzena got the credit of annually changing 
its sex, being male one year and female the 
next. Clement of Alexandria, without quite 
accepting this, or other extraordinary state- 
ments which will not bear to be reproduced, 
makes some observations on the habits of 
birds, explaining how it happened that at 
particular seasons they changed both in 
colour and in voice. In winter, he says, the 
cold thickened their skin, and the thickened 
skin contracted the arteries, and the arteries 
interfered with the breathing, and so the birds 
were unable to sing. When spring came, the 


skin got thin again, and everything else came | 


right, and singing went on as usual. Origen’s 
idea was that certain animals were associated 
with evil spirits, and that for this reason their 
use as food was forbidden under the law of 
Moses. It would have been perilous to eat 


the flesh of creatures that had such evil com- | 


rades in the spiritual world. 
Clement of Alexandria had an evident 


turn for natural phenomena, if we may judge | 
from the frequency with which he introduces | 


them. Writing against drunkenness and sen- 
suality, he said, “‘To me the star called by 
the mathematicians Acephalus (headless), 
his head resting on his breast, seems to be 
a type of the gluttonous, the voluptuous, and 
those that are prone to drunkenness. 


ated in the head, but among the intestinal 
appetites, enslaved to lust and anger. And 
just as Elpenor broke his neck through in- 
toxication, so the brain, dizzied by drunken- 
ness, falls down from above with a great fall 
to the liver and the heart, that is, to volup- 
tousness and anger; as the sons of the poets 
say Hephestus was hurled by Zeus from 
heaven to earth.”* 

The same writer has some original views 
on the parable of the mustard seed. ‘Jesus 
himself, declaring himself very beautifully, 
likened himself to a grain of mustard seed ; 
and pointed out the spirituality of the word 
that is sown, and the productiveness of its 
nature, and the magnificence and conspicu- 
ousness of the power of the word ; and be- 
sides intimated that the pungency and puri- 
fying virtue of punishment are profitable on 
account of its sharpness. By the little grain, 
as it is figuratively called, He bestows salva- 
tion on all humanity abundantly. Honey 
being very sweet, generates bile, as goodness 
begets contempt, which is the cause of sin- 
ning. But mustard lessens bile, that is, anger, 
and stops inflammation, that is, pride. From 


* Ante-Nicene Library, iv. 210. 





For | 
in such the faculty of reasoning is not situ- | 


! 
| which word springs the true health of the 
| soul, and its eternal happy temperament.” * 
Tertullian, strong-minded though he was, 
went very far in his notions of the extent of 
| the power possessed by evil spirits over the 
| processes of nature. “ As spiritual, they can 
| do great harm ; for, invisible and intangible, 
| we are not cognisant of their motion but by 
| its effects, when some inexplicable, unseen 
| poison in the breeze blights the apples and 
| the grain while in the flower, or kills them in 
the bud, or destroys them when they have 
reached maturity ; as though by the tainted 
atmosphere in some unknown way spreading 
abroad its pestilential exhalations.” + 
Origen’s theory of the stars was very re- 
markable. It is strange that he, of all men, 
should have been led to it from his failing to 
perceive the poetical figure in expressions 
like these—“ the heavens are not clean in 
his sight,” “ the morning stars sang together,” 
“the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
jin pain.” Origen boldly affirmed that the 
| heavenly bodies were more than bodies— 
| that each body had a soul. “ We think,” he 
| says, “that they may be designated as living 
| 
| 
| 





beings for this reason, that they are said to 
receive commandments from God, which is 
ordinarily the case only with rational beings. 
|‘I have given a commandment to all the 
stars,’ says God (Isa. xlv. 12). What now 
are these commandments? Those, namely, 
| that each star, in its order and course, should 
bestow upon the world the amount of splen- 
dour which has been entrusted to it. For 
those which are called ‘ planets’ move in 
orbits of one kind, and those which are 
termed dzAaveis are different. Now it mani- 
festly follows from this that neither can the 
movement of that body take place without a 
soul, nor can living things be at any time 
without motion. And seeing that the stars 
move with such order and regularity that 
their movements never appear to be at any 
time subject to derangement, would it not be 
the height of folly to say that so orderly an 
observance of method and plan could be 
carried out or accomplished by irrational 
beings? In the writings of Jeremiah, indeed, 
the moon is called the Queen of Heaven. 
Yet, if the stars are living and rational beings, 
there will undoubtedly appear among them 
both an advance and a falling back. For 
the language of Job, ‘ the stars are not clean 
in his sight,’ seems to me to convey some 
such idea.” ¢ 





* Ante-Nicene Library, iv. 179. 
+ “‘ Apologeticus,”’ $ 32. 
+ “ De Principiis,”’ i. 7. 3. 
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These passages convey the idea of writers 
who in their speculations had no solid ground 
under their feet, but were carried hither and 
thither by the merest imaginations. No one 
at this time of day has any difficulty in as- 
signing the true meaning to the passages of 
Scripture on which such views were founded ; 
and no fair-minded reader can fail to mark 
the great contrast between the tone of these 
writers and the writers of Scripture in their 
references to science. 

And many of these grotesque views came 
floating down the Middle Ages to close on the 
time of the Reformation. Thomas Aquinas 
and the schoolmen might furnish ample evi- 
dence. Passing the systematic writers, let 
us take some illustrations from one of the 
most remarkable preachers of the Middle 
Ages, St. Antony of Padua. 
in the thirteenth century, and the accounts of 
his popularity are wonderful. ‘“ ‘The churches 
where he was to preach,” says Dr. Neale, 
“were thronged from daybreak. . . . Often it 
happened that the preacher had to come 
away out of the building, and address his 
auditors inthe open air. Shops were closed ; 
thoroughfares deserted. The crowds that 
flocked to sermon were sometimes counted 
at thirty thousand persons. Nor was the 
effect less striking. Italian hatreds reconciled ; 
men that had prepared the stiletto for an 


He flourished | 





| religion. 
| for as elephants, when they find a man wan- 


this last to be driven from the nest of con- | 
science. The amethyst is a violet-coloured 
gem, which shoots out flames and is marked 
with golden and purple specks ; and it sig- 
nifies the life of Christ, which was of a violet- 
coloured poverty and humility, and shot forth 
golden flames in its preaching, and in the 
operation of its miracles, and was marked with 
purple specks in its passion. This amethyst 
the righteous man is bound to place in the 
nest of his conscience, that serpents, z.¢. the 
suggestions of devils, may be repelled from 
his young ones, that is, from his works. 
Antony seems to have found a grand sen- 
sational vein in natural history applied to 
Good men were like elephants ; 


| dering in the desert, accompany him till he 





enemy hastening into his embrace, a for- | 
| to beginners, who have not yet attained to 


giving and forgiven friend ; women leaving 
off their ornaments, and selling them for the 
benefit of the poor; old hardened sinners 
brought to immediate confession.” * 

St. Antony had a rare way of illustrating 


| makes a somewhat heavy simile. 


his teaching by very odd facts or fancies in | 


natural history. In comparing the saints to 
eagles he kept within comparatively moderate 
bounds. The eagle had very sharp sight, 
and could behold the sun with unflinching 
eyes. She compelled her young to look at 
the sun before they were fully fledged. “To 
this end, she strikes them and turns them 
towards the sun, and if the eyes of any of 
them water, she kills him and pays attention 
to the others. It is said also that she lays 
three eggs and throws out the third. 
asserted, moreover, that she places an ame- 





It is | 


thyst in the nest with her young ones, that | 


by its virtue serpents may be driven away.” 


All this has an allegorical application. Chris- | 


tians are to turn their offsprings (¢.e. their 
works) to the sun, and if any work cannot 
bear the sun’s light, they are to kill it. The 
three eggs represent the love of God, the 
love of our neighbour, and the love of self; 


“ Medizval Preaching,’ p. 219. 








finds a road that he knows, so just men 
bring back an erring brother into the way: 
as elephants, when they come on a herd of 
cattle, make a way for themselves with their 
trunk, so good men among cattle, that is, 
simple folks, make a way by which they may 
pass unhurt by the kind and pleasant trunk 
of their deeds ; or as elephants, when cross- 
ing a river, put the smallest animals in front, 
lest the heavier ones should press down the 
bed of the stream, so good men ‘‘ when about 
to pass through the river of this life to their 
country send the smaller ones before them, 
because they are pitiful and compassionate 


the full strength of holiness.” 

It must be confessed that the elephant 
But An- 
tony is more lively and imaginative in com- 
paring the apostles to ichneumons. “ There 
is a certain little serpent which rolls itself in 
the mud, and thus enters ‘he mouth of the 
sleeping crocodile, who wakes up and 
swallows it down, on which it eats through 
his entrails and comes out through his side. 
Thus the apostles, rolled as it were in the 
mud of poverty and humility, leapt boldly 
into the mouths of tyrants, and openly con- 
tradicted their words of unbelief, and were 
thus devoured by death. Nevertheless these 
tyrants themselves were slain by their means, 
and the apostles came forth alive from them, 
when their death redounded to the augmen- 
tation of the faith, and to the honour of 
Christ.” 

The hyzna is the symbol of hypocrites. 
He is certainly a very strange animal. He 
digs up graves by night and devours corpses. 
This is remarkable, for he has only one tooth, 
and it a small one. He imitates the human 
voice, groaning like men. If dogs come 
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within his shadow, they cannot bark. Any 


| creature that the hysena goes thrice round | 


cannot move. So the hypocrite creeps into 
houses, and alluring the innocent may be 
said to devour their corpses. 
if he were a real penitent, in order to get 
men to think so. And his influence is be- 
numbing and paralyzing in many ways. 

The preacher is more successful in dealing 


with bees, only he mistakes the sex of the | 


sovereign, and is still rather free with his 
facts. ‘ Penitents ought to do as the bees, 


who, when their king flies from the hive, fly | 


with him, and crowd very closely round him, 
he in the middle, and they on every side; 
and when the king can fly no longer the 
company of bees carry him; and if he dies, 
they all die together with him. 
King, flew to us from the hive, that is to say, 
from the bosom of the Father. We ought 
to follow Him like good bees, and to fly with 
Him, and to place Him, that is, his faith, in 
the midst of us, that is, in our hearts. And 
if any one of his members shall have fallen 
into sin, we ought to support and to bear him 
up, and to die with Christ crucified and 
dying, crucifying our own flesh, with its 
affections and lusts.” In like manner we 
have merciful men compared to cranes, and 
sinners to hedgehogs, and similar grotesque 
notions of their ways and habits, which no 
doubt were currently believed at the time, 
are made the groundwork of spiritual lessons. 

Such extracts might be multiplied to any 
extent. 


some men of note, we might find not a few 


strange statements of a similar kind. Hector | 
Boethius, for example, the old Scottish his- | 


torian, gravely tells us how the gannet, or 
solan-goose of the Bass Rock, is developed 


from worms found in certain trees that have | 


been cast into the sea. Lord Bacon, in his 


“ History of Life and Death,” lays it down as | 


an important fact in health, that the exclusion 
of air lengthens life, saying that dwelling in 


caves and dens where the air receives no | 
| sunbeams is favourable to longevity, ‘‘ for 


the air not being excited by heat, cannot 
waste and consume the body.” 


famous cave of Kentucky, under the same 
idea, could have told a different tale. And 
Voltaire, as is well known, trying to account 
for the existence of fossil shells in the Alps, 
without accepting the then prevalent idea 


that they were placed there by the flood, | 


said that they had been dropped by pilgrims 
on their way to Rome. It is difficult, indeed, 


He groans as | 


Christ, our | 


And coming down to more recent | 
| times, and dipping into the pages even of 


The poor | 
consumptive wretches that languished in the | 


| for us to realise the looseness of popular 
notions on natural science that prevailed till 
| very recently, and that were often accepted 
even by intelligent and well-informed men. 

All the more remarkable, in this point of 
view, is the manner in which matters of 
natural science are handled in the Bible. 
Take, for example, the allusions to it in the 
Book of Job and in the parables of our Lord. 
Any difficulties about animals in Job .do 
not arise from grotesque, unnatural properties 
ascribed to them, but from the difficulty of 
identifying the animals described. And when 
our translation persists in introducing the 
“unicom” as the translation of the word 
| reem,” and misleads our minds by the 
notion of a one-horned creature answering to 
all that is said of it, the difficulty becomes 
overwhelming. What makes the sober cha- 
racter of the statements in Job peculiarly 
remarkable is, that the object is to exalt our 
conceptions of the wonder-working God, so 
| that if anywhere a rein might have been given 
| to loose and fabulous representations, it was 
| there. 

The same sober, matter-of-fact character 
| belongs to whatever of natural history is in- 
| troduced in our Lord’s parables. Confusion 
|is again bred in the popular mind by the 
| translation of {{dvia in the parable of the 

wheat and the “ tares ;” but it is well known 

| now that this is a mistake. Every allusion 
| to the natural world, indeed, in our Lord’s 
| discourses is simple, correct, unexaggerated. 
Equally beautiful in its simplicity, its scien- 
tific accuracy, and its theological significance 
was the comparison of the effects of his own 
death to the change on a seed of grain, 
“‘ Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” Compare this 
with the ordinary run of the patristic or even 
later allusions to natural objects, and how 
remarkable is the difference! The conclu- 
sion is irresistible that while Scripture records, 
with the utmost plainness, unusual effects 
declared to be miraculous, it shows on all 
other occasions a remarkable appreciation 
of the established law of cause and effect 
in the world of nature. 

Whatever difficulties, therefore, may re- 
main regarding some scientific questions 
touched on in the Bible, readers of calm 
judgment, looking both to what it does and 
what it does not contain, will probably be 
|of opinion that it represents something 
higher than the most advanced attainments 
of the age. 


W. G. BLAIKIE, 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


By THE AUTHOR or “THE HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO.” 


CONCLUDING CHAPTER. 


HE death of Liholiho in England in 

1823, followed by the regency of Kaahu- 
manu, whose Premier, Kalanimoku, was a 
Christian even more earnest and advanced 
than herself, supplied the teaching of the 
missionaries not only with the frestige of 
courtly influence, but with the higher aids of 
courtly co-operation and consistent Christian 
example. The Regent held a convocation 
of chiefs on national reform, at which certain 
of the missionaries were invited guests; and 
after she had declared her determination to 
obey God’s laws, the Premier in a stirring 
speech, in which he contrasted the ofd reli- 
gion with the new, took upon himself and 
for his people the specific obligations of 
Christianity, and obtained the concurrence 
of the assembled chiefs. From this time 
forward, in spite of the machinations of dis- 
solute foreign residents, and the threats and 
intimidations of certain British officials and 
American naval commanders, the rulers of 
the islands nobly upheld the faith of Christ, 
and disappointed hostility was often forced 
to gnash its teeth as it exclaimed, “‘ Galilean, 
Thou hast conquered !” 

The haughty Regent Kaahumanu, and 
several of the high chiefs took their places as 
learners with five hundred subjects, made 
rapid progress, and in 1825, after four years 
of probation, publicly received baptism.* 
Churches were built by voluntary labour, 
the general tone of morals was raised, the 
Premier instituted a prayer-meeting at Hono- 
lulu, a sort of association called by the 
natives “a éabu meeting,” to which only per- 
sons of sober and correct lives were admitted, 
sumilar societies were formed at other stations, 
with a total membership of several thou- 
sands ; clothing became the rule rather than 
the exception; at Lahaina, in fifty native 
homes, there were family prayers morning 
and evening, and the Hawaiians gradually 
came to present something of the outward 
seeming of a nominally Christian people. 

At this stage of progress an interlude 
occurred on which a few words are neces- 
sary. Fifty years ago these sunny islands, 





* Of this Queen’s subsequent life, and its hallowed close, 
there is no space to write. It is enough to say, that an abler 
and grander woman has not been numbered among the con- 
verts of Christianity in any age. 





perfect in climate, soil, and vegetation, 
offered unequalléd facilities to foreigners for 
the practice of every species of lawless im- 
morality. The white settlers, with some ex- 
ceptions, were the dregs of humanity ; many 
of the whalers and trading vessels which fre- 
quented Hawaiian harbours for supplies were 
little better than “floating hells,” and the visit 
of a ship produced a saturnalia which turned 
any island locality into Pandemonium. “The 
fierce glare” of public opinion which is now 
brought to bear upon “ dark places” by means 
of swift communication and the press, was then 
unknown, and seamen, traders, and vicious 
foreigners of all kinds regarded the miserable 
islanders as “safe game.” With the recep- 
tion of Christianity and the promulgation of 
righteous laws, the riotous license which had 
produced a nearly universal degradation, and 
had made the islands a favourite resort of 
profligate characters, came to an end. 

In 1825 a British whaler anchored at 
Lahaina, and her captain, on finding that the 
law no longer permitted boat-loads of native 
women to go off to the ships, made the first 
attempt to intimidate the island government. 
He encouraged his crew to charge the mis- 
sionary with being the author of the law, and 
to demand its instant repeal; and on Mr. 
Richards telling them that it was the law of 
the chiefs, founded on the law of God, the 
scoundrels broke into his enclosure, and, in 
presence of his children and sick wife, threat- 
ened the lives of all. Mr. Richards said he 
had come to give his life for the salvation of 
the heathen, and was prepared to die. His 
sick wife said, “I am ready to share my 
husband’s fate, and will by no means consent 
to live on the terms you offer.” The follow- 
ing day the captain sent a final defiance, and 
the next morning a boat with a black flag 
landed fifteen or twenty armed seamen, who 
attacked Mr. Richards’s house, but found it 
strongly garrisoned by well-armed native 
volunteers, who, to their infinite surprise and 
consternation, repulsed them and drove them 
back to their boat, after which they speedily 
weighed anchor. j 

The crowning infamy of overriding the law 
was, however, reserved for Lieutenant Per- 
cival of the United States war schooner 
Dolphin, which anchored at Honolulu early 
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in 1826. During four months he reiterated | 
his demand for the repeal of the laws against | 
flagrant immorality, supporting it by intimi- 
dation and terrorism, and threatened to tear 
down the mission premises, and to shoot 
Mr. Bingham, the missionary, if he dared to 
appear as interpreter at a council of chiefs at 
which he was to be present. Armed sailors 
from the Dolphin assaulted the government 
in the person of the Premier, who was lying 
ill, broke his windows, and forced themselves 
into his room ; after which, much reinforced, 
they seized Mr. Bingham, and he was on the 
point of being stabbed, when he was rescued 
by the natives, who were only restrained from 


avenging his wrongs upon the Americans by | 


the interposition of the chiefs. After pro- 
longed tumult and outrage, Lieutenant Per- 
cival again waited on the chiefs, and backed 
his demand for the repeal of the obnoxious 
laws by high-handed threats. Fearing the 
result of defying a powerful national flag, and 
in order, as they supposed, to save the lives 
of the missionaries, some of the chiefs yielded 
a tacit consent, and the “du was violated 
amidst yells of triumph from the shipping in 
port.* After this overt act foreign ships were 
audacious in their defiance of the govern- 
ment ; crews of vessels assaulted the mission 
premises on Maui, and fired cannon-balls 
into Lahaina; and the hostile attitude of 
foreigners rendered it necessary at last to 
establish a military guard for the protection 
of the more obnoxious missionaries. 

At a general council, convened for the 
purpose of reducing the various local edicts 
into a national code, with penalties for crime 
based on the principles of civilised govern- 
ment, the British consul threatened the chiefs 
with the vengeance of his government if they 
dared to legislate for themselves, and actually 
succeeded in deferring to an indefinite period 
the execution of all but three of the laws 
which were enacted. Thus, in opposing the 
new morality taught by the missionaries, two 
obscure officials successfully dishonoured the 
flags of England and America, and made 
them symbolical of cowardly bullying and 
unjust interference.t As time went on every 
species of calumny and vulgar abuse was 
heaped on the Puritan teachers—atrocious 
slanders were circulated concerning them ; 





* These instances taken almost at random, show the nature 
of the persecution to which the missionaries were exposed, 
and some of the obstacles which nominal Christians placed in 
the way of Christianity. 

+ Not long before, at a council to which some of the mission- 
aries were invited, a similar code was discussed, which it was 
rumoured was to have the Decalogue as its foundation, and 
some of the foreign residents, enraged at the restrictions pro- 
| broke in on the meeting, and by menaces and intimi- 

tion prevented the chiefs from carrying out their purpose. 





and it was represented not only that their 
continued residence on the islands would draw 
down the vengeance of England, but that 
they were secretly preparing to hand over 
Hawaii to America! In spite of these mis- 
representations, so well calculated to rouse 
the fury of a passionately patriotic but igno- 
rant people, it appears that the cordial re- 
lations between the Hawaiians and the mis- 
sionaries were scarcely interrupted, and that 
the previous assurances of the goodwill of 
England made to the king and chiefs by Van- 
couver and Byron outweighed the puny 
menaces of the British consul. 

Eventually things brightened. The mis- 
sionaries welcomed impartial investigation ; 
the story of the outrages on Hawaiian inde- 
pendence was published in America; a 
Christian government was at last permitted 
to frame its own laws without imterference ; 
further on a Bill of Rights was drawn up, and a 
hereditary despotism and a feudal chieftaincy 
not only voluntarily abandoned their oppres- 
sive rights, but set limits to their own power 
for the good of the commonalty. A civil 
constitution, as liberal as our own, and a 
code of laws as just, gradually grew up, which 
have been administered with praiseworthy 
impartiality. The Bible was completely 
translated and printed, along with a con- 
siderable amount of educational and other 
literature; an efficient system of common 
and higher grade schools was established ; and 
im 1843 a Christianized and civilised Hawaiian 
monarchy was formally admitted into the 
family of nations, England, France, and Ame- 
rica guaranteeing its integrity. The words of 
the King, “ The life of the land is established 
in righteousness,” were adopted as the na- 
tional motto, and in 1846, though the notion 
of a state church was for ever cast aside, it 
was enacted in connection with a fuller code 
of national laws, that “ The religion of Jesus 
Christ shall continue to be the established 
national religion of the Hawaiian Islands.” 
This, and much more, was the national pro- 
gress under the auspices of the New England 
missionaries.* It must never be forgotten 
that the Puritan missionaries, Republicans 
by birth and education, so far from being 
democratic propagandists, or annexationist 
emissaries, have uniformly combined as a 
conservative element in support of the 





* Several chapters might be occupied with the history of 
American, French, and English aggressions, the last, includ- 
ing an absolute seizure of the islands in the name of England 
by Lord G. Paulet; an injustice which was happily disavowed 
five months afterwards by Admiral Thomas, when the English 
flag was hauled down, and the Hawaiian cross and bars were 
hoisted in its place, amidst a universal rejoicing, which is 
repeated on each anniversary of the occasion, 
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Hawaiian constitutional throne, and that it 
is owing to their wise farsightedness that 
Hawaii nei is still free and independent, and 
has escaped the fate which has swept away 
or absorbed the native governments of New 
Zealand, the Society, Fiji, and other Poly- 
nesian groups. 

It was sixteen years, however, before the 
mass of the nation became really Christian, 
though a number of the high chiefs and 
others had previously given decided evi- 
dences of conversion. The great wave of 
religious life which swept over the islands, 
and raised native Christianity to a perma- 
nently higher level would in this day be 
termed a revival, and justly so, as it was the 
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transformation of thousands of nominal into 
real Christians, and was preceded among the 
mission families by deep humiliation for un- 
belief and lukewarmness, and a long period 
of united and earnest prayer for the “ mani- 
festation of the Spirit.” 

The awakening began early in 1838 at 
Waimea on Hawaii, and for the four follow- 
ing years the rejoicing labourers were hardly 
sufficient to bring back the sheaves from the 
fields which had whitened so suddenly to har- 
vest. Apathy and indifference vanished ; the 
sense of sin and the need of salvation dawned 
simultaneously on thousands of hearts, and 
wherever the missionaries preached, crowds 
assembled to hear of a living Saviour. The 
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Congregation in a grove of Kukui Trees, 1840. 


whole mass of native society was stirred ; 
dull, stupid, ignorant, imbecile, vile, and 
wretched people were “pricked in their 
hearts,” and day and night the cry resounded 
through the islands, “ What must I do to be 
saved?” In six years the number of church 
members rose from one thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty-nine to twenty-three thousand 
eight hundred and four, and this increase was 
not made up of persons hastily admitted on 
profession made under excitement, but of 
converts who had stood the test of severe 
probation, and the “ fierce glare” of scrutiny, 
for periods varying from a few months to 
two years. Of these thousands most have 
fallen asleep “in hope of eternal life,” after 


consistent and lowly lives, and some are still | 





“bringing forth fruit in old age.” Of the 
apostles of that and later awakenings many 
returned to America, and some have died, 
but on Hawaii Mr. Lyons and Mr. Coan 
still remain as pastors of native churches, and 
Mr. Lyman, in the feebleness of extreme old 
age, still superintends an industrial training 
home for native young men. In the houses 
of the two last, while the sweet south wind 
rustled the leaves of palms and bananas, and 
brought the rich scent of tropical flowers into 
the shaded rooms, the story was told of the 
great revival on Southern -Hawaii, of which 
leafy Hilo was the centre. 

There were fifteen thousand natives then 
in the district, and when the religious stir be- 
gan there were but two preachers for these 
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people scattered along the coast for one 
hundred miles, all greedy to hear, and too 
intense in their anxiety to be able to wait for 
the necessarily tardy modes of ordinary evan- 
gelisation. “If we die,” said they, “let us 
die in the light.” So two-thirds of them 
came to the mission station ; whole villages 


were deserted, within the radius of a mile | 


the grass and banana houses clustered as 
thick as they could stand; the population 
of Hilo swelled in a short time from one to 
ten thousand, and at any hour of day or 
night the sound of the conch-shell brought 
together from three to six thousand worship- 
pers. This vast “ camp-meeting” continued 
for two years, and the utmost order and 
quietude prevailed. A new social order, a 
new morality, new notions on nearly all sub- 
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jects, had to be inculcated, as well as a new 
religion, and in the intervals of worship and 
religious instruction, Mrs. Coan and Mrs. 
Lyman assembled the women and children, 
and taught them the proprieties and indus- 
tries of civilisation, including the wearing and 
making of clothes. 

Four addresses were made daily to 
audiences of six thousand people, the forests 
were sprinkled with individuals, old and 
young, praying apart, mourning their sins, 
and looking unto Him whom they had 
pierced, and in the evenings, the palm- 
fringed beach, said to be the loveliest in the 
Pacific, was the resort of thousands who 
sang Christian hymns in the calm, sweet air. 
Old and young, chiefs and people, priests and 
priestesses, received the word with “ single- 


Hilo, the centre of the great Awakening. 


ness of heart,” seeking to learn the will of | 


God that they might do it, and the sensual 
unholy herd gradually grew into an orderly 
Christian community. On one Sunday in 
1838 the Hilo missionaries admitted one 
thousand seven hundred and five persons of 
approved consistency into the fellowship of 
the universal Church by baptism, and on the 
same day two thousand four hundred con- 


led and borne by others to the table of the 
Lord. Among the throng you would have 
seen the hoary priest of idolatry with hands 


| but recently washed from the blood of human 


verts, not from heathenism, but from sen- | 


suality and apathy, received the Holy Com- 
munion., 
words concerning the reverent and weeping 
concourse :—“ The old and decrepit, the 
lame, the blind, the maimed, the withered, 
the paralytic, and those afflicted with diverse 
diseases and torments . . . with features dis- 
torted, and figures depraved and loathsome, 
—these came hobbling upon their staves, or 


The following are Mr. Coan’s own | 


victims, together with thieves, adulterers, 
murderers, highway robbers, and mothers 
whose hands reeked with the blood of their 
own children. It seemed like one of the 
crowds the Saviour gathered, and over which 
He pronounced the words of healing.” The 
whole population, sin-smitten, turned out to 
hear of the forgiveness of sins, the great love 
of the Father revealed through the Son, and 
the good life to come; the young people 
went up into the mountains and carried the 
gospel to the sick and old, and from less dif- 
ficult distances the sick and lame were 
brought on litters and on the backs of men, 
and the infirm often crawled to the trail by 
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which the missionary was to pass to hear 
of the good news which had come to Hawaii. 
Similar scenes occurred throughout the group, 
and so, after sixteen years of comparatively 
barren toil, ‘ mightily grew the word of God 
and prevailed,” and the promise was fulfilled, 
“T, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men unto me.” 

Since this movement fifteen churches have 
been built in the Hilo district, mainly by 
native money and labgur ; the church built 
for Mr. Coan alone cost £3,000. Altogether 
the Hilo native Christians have contributed 
more than £20,000 for religious purposes. 
Mr. Coan’s native congregation, which is 
sorely dwindling with the dwindling race, 
raises annually £240 for foreign missions, 
and twelve of its members have gone as mis- 
sionaries to the islands of Southern Polynesia. 
Twelve years after the great awakening it 
was reported to the American Board for 
Foreign Missions that the Sandwich Islands 
were Christianized, and it was even then 
true that “the constitution, laws, institutions, 
and religious professions were as decidedly 
Christian as in any of the older nations of 
Christendom ;” but it was not till 1853, when 
a native, pastorate of fifty-six pastors was esta- 
blished,* that the board discontinued its aid 
both in men and money. 

The revival which produced such marked 
results has been followed by lesser awaken- 
ings, but there is no space for the history of 
these later years. Among its leading features 
have been a great Papal invasion under the 
influential auspices of Laplace, the arrival of 
Mormon propagandists, the formation of a 
Hawaiian Foreign Missiomary Society, and 
the establishment, in 1862, of an Anglican 
mission at the request of Kamehameha IV.t 
Law and order have taken the place of 
individual caprice, an independent and en- 
lightened government receives the courtesies 
of the civilised world, a wretched barter with 
passing ships has been exchanged for a com- 
merce worth millions of dollars, the principles 
of constitutional order have taken deep hold 
of a patriotic people, righteous laws are 
righteously administered by native and foreign 
judges as deservedly above suspicion as our 
own, an Elective Chamber composed almost 





* I venture to repeat an opinion which I have expressed 
elsewhere, that this step was pyemature. While a native pas- 
torate is essential to the permanence and solidity of the 
Church, it may be very gravely questioned whether it is fitted 
to stand alone at so early a period of Hawaiian Church His- 
tory, and to conserve the discipline which is essential for the 
elevation of Hawaiian morals. 

+ This mission, under its present zealous and disinterested 
head, devotes itself mainly to the training of the young of 
both sexes, and to providing Liturgical services for the scat- 
tered Hagildh-apesking residents. 





entirely of Hawaiians transacts the national 
business at the capital, and a king of Flawaiian 
race and choice is at the head of one of 
the best administered governments on earth. 
Viewed solely as to its secular results, the 
work of the missionaries challenges our atten- 
tion and investigation, for it has conserved 
the best among the elements which were 
ready to hand, and has trained feudal chiefs 
and a servile population into the comprehen- 
sion and enjoyment of constitutional liberty 
and representative institutions. Where now 
but for Christian teaching and influence 
would be this feeble Polynesian kingdom, 
which, in spite of all adverse influences, pre- 
sents the spectacle of an orderly and enlight- 
ened commonwealth ? 

In its religious aspects the mission work is 
no less surprising. In 1870, the “ Year of 
Jubilee,” there were fifty-six churches on the 
islands, with a membership of fourteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifty persons, presided 
over by thirty-nine native pastors and five 
licentiates. Nine other native pastors and 
seven licentiates were employed in evangelis- 
ing the Gilbert, Caroline, Marshall, and Mar- 
quesas groups, and the cost of this ministry, 
wherever labouring, is defrayed solely by the 
Hawaiian people. In the same year the 
amount contributed by the native churches 
for Christian objects was £6,200. Sabbath- 
schools are prosperous, and the various train- 
ing-schools are doing an important work. 
The church attendance is large, the Sabbath 
is universally observed, and an outward de- 
corum at least prevails. Though the shadow 
of apathy at present rests on the Hawaiian 
churches, those who know the people say 
that there are hundreds of them leading con- 
sistent lives, and to all outward seeming the 
group is powerfully influenced by nominal 
Christianity. On some points of morals, 
regarding which the practice is confessedly 
lax, we, who are the unworthy heirs of cen- 
turies of Christianity, may not judge these 
our brethren who are separated but by a 
single generation from a bloody and sensual 
heathenism. Leaving adverse criticism to 
those who from various causes regard Chris- 
tian missions with disfavour, let us rather 
rejoice in the mass of concurrent testimony to 
the triumph of the gospel on the Hawaiian 
Islands. Let us pray that the “ dayspring 
from on high” may shine upon their sunlit 
shores, and commit their infant churches to 
“Him who is able to keep them from 
falling, and to present them faultless before 
the presence of his glory with exceeding joy.” 

ISABELLA L. BIRD. 
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A PINE-CONE. 
II. 


BY the crossing of the spirals on the sur- 
face of the pine-cone, a series of regular 
mathematical figures is formed which are 
among the most beautiful of all elementary 
areas. These rhomboids or lozenge-shapes, 
combining an easily observable unity with an 
easily observable variety, have wonderfully 
exact and definite angles, being approxi- 
mately 120° above and below and 60° at the 
sides. The scars of fallen leaves on the stem 
of the pine too have similar beautiful shapes 
and proportions. 
nature derive their beauty from the same 
combination of lines as is seen on a pine- 
cone. 
file of plants—the ramification of the branches 
of trees and shrubs—the contour of birds 


and butterflies—the reticulation of the human | 


skin, the curving lines traced by cirrus and 
cumulus clouds in the sky, by the waves on 


the sea-shore, and by the ripples on the | 


bosom of the lake or streamlet— all owe 
their gracefulness to the same cause which 


moulds the scales of the pine-cone. In| 


Gothic architecture, which is an embodiment 


in stone and lime of the principles which | 
have built up the pine-tree, rhomboidal forms | 
predominate ; and that fitness which is the 


great feature of Greek architecture is sacri- 
ficed in order to develop picturesqueness and 
scenery in the structure, by the most ample 
display of rhomboidal elements. Sculpture 
seeks to model its forms upon this pattern ; 


and the great statues of antiquity owe their | 
wonderful loveliness to the lozenge-shapes of | 


their anatomy and contour. Clearness, truth, 
and beauty are secured in engravings by 


making the interlineations cross at rhom-| 


boidal angles. The purity and transparency 
of the human skin in youth is caused by the 
fineness of its reticulation; and the very 
wrinkles on the face and hands of old age 
are interlaced in such a way as to impart 
more beauty than they remove. We thus rise 
from mere physical to spiritual beauty in 
finding out the secret of what charms us in 


nature and art, and see in the pine-cone the | 
same lines of loveliness which attract our | 
admiration in the bloom of youth and our | 


veneration in the decay of age. 


But besides this spiral arrangement and | 
the beautiful rhomboidal figures formed by | 


it, the educated eye will detect in the scales 
of a pine-cone numerical relations of a most 
interesting kind. These relations have been 


Most of the forms of | 


The foliage, blossoms, and entire pro- | 


| reduced to mathematical precision, and ex- 
| pressed by a fraction, the numerator of which 
| indicates the number of turns or coils which 
| the spiral line describes around the cone, and 
the denominator the number of scales through 
| which the spiral line passes to complete its 
| cycle. Thus if the spiral cycle consists of 
| two scales, the third being placed vertically 
| over the first, while the spiral line makes but 
one turn between them, the arrangement is 
expressed by the fraction 4; in other words, 
the distance in angular divergence between 
| the first and second half expressed in parts 
| of a circle is 4 of a circle or 360°, ze. 180°. 
If the spiral line by one coil passes through 
| three scales, the fraction is } and the angular 
| divergence is 120°; if by two coils it passes 
through five scales, the sixth being placed 
| vertically over the first, the fraction is % or 
144°; if by three coils it passes through 
eight scales, the fraction is $ and the angular 
divergence 135°; if by five coils it passes 
through thirteen scales, the fraction is 355 ; if 
by eight coils it passes through twenty-one 
scales, the fraction is .‘-; if by thirteen coils 
it passes through thirty-four scales, the frac- 
tion is 33; and so on. Writing down these 
fractions in succession 4 } 2 2 +5 sr 3% 44, 
they will be seen at a glance to form a regu- 
| larly ascending series in which any two added 
together will make the third — while the 
numerator of one and the denominator of 
| the preceding gives the denominator of the 
fraction whose numerator is employed. 

It is obvious that one continuous spiral 
| winds round the axis of the whole pine-cone 
| from base to apex, and passes through every 
scale. This is called the primitive or gene- 
rating spiral or thread of the screw. But 
owing to the crowding together of the scales 
in a small space, this spiral is so compressed 
| and complicated that it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to trace it. It can be discovered, how- 
ever, by means of the two sets of secondary 
spirals which run visibly parallel to each 
other on the surface of every pine-cone ; one 
set going from right to left, and the other 
from left to right. These secondary spirals 
are of course caused by the shortening of the 
axis of the cone; could we imagine the axis 
drawn out, they would disappear, elongated 
into the one primitive or generating spiral. 
In some plants, the young leaves on the 
| stem are crowded, and secondary spirals are 
| more apparent than the primary one; but as 
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the plant grows the stem lengthens and the 
secondary spirals vanish, disclosing the gene- 
rating one. The number of secondary 
spirals in the two sets follows the numerical 
series already noticed, in which any two 
added together will make the third, viz. 
I, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, &c. When we have 
ascertained what the number of spirals in the 
one direction is, then we know that the 
number of spirals in the opposite direction 
is the one contiguous in this series. Thus if 
the number of spirals parallel to each other 
from right to left is five, then the number of 
spirals parallel to each other from left to right 
must be eight. If the number on the right 
be thirteen, the number on the left must be 
twenty-one, and so on. The number of 
scales intervening between any two in the 
same parallel spiral is according to the whole 
number of spirals that run in the same di- 
rection. Thus, if the whole number of 
spirals from right to left be five, then five 
scales must intervene between each scale in 
each spiral in that direction. The first scale 
would be numbered in arithmetical progres- 
sion 1, the second 6, the third 11, the fourth 
16, and,so on ; the common difference being 
five. If the whole number of spirals running 
from left to right be eight, then eight scales 
must intervene between each scale in each 
spiral in that direction. Thus the first scale 
is numbered 1, the second 9g, the third 17, 
the fourth 25, and so on; the common dif- 
ference being eight. Writing on each scale 
of the pine-cone the number which the se- 
condary spirals according to this method 
furnish the means of determining, we shall 
find the primary or germinating spiral without 
any trouble. 

This remarkable law of leaf-arrangement 
is wonderfully constant in every individual 
of a species, and often also in all the species 
of a family. Although it is not available 
for purposes of classification, it is neverthe- 
less found that different orders are charac- 
terized by different modifications of it. Cases 
of leaf-arrangement represented by the frac- 
tions }, 4, and % are the most common and 
the most easily seen. They are found on 
plants whose stems have well-developed in- 
ternodes or intervals between their leaves. 
The % arrangement occurs more commonly 
than any other disposition of leaves, and is | 
found in the apple, pear, plum, rose, currant, 
and oak. When the internodes, however, are 
obliterated, and the leaves crowded together, 
as in the scales of cones, the higher numbers | 
of the series, such as 4s, 3*;, 34, &c., repre- | 
sent the leaf-arrangements. 


It is an extraordinary fact that we find a 
similar numerical relation between the times 
in which each of the planets revolves round 
the sun. Neptune’s year is 62,000 days; 
that of Uranus 31,000 days; that of Saturn 
10,000 ; that of Jupiter 4,330; that of the 
asteroids 1,600; that of Mars 680; that of 
the earth 365 days. These numbers form a 
series in which the second is } the first ; the 
third 4 of the second; the fourth 3 2 of the 
third; the fifth 3 of the fourth ; and the 
sixth +'; of the fifth, &c. We have thus pre- 
cisely the same fractions in the same order 
as in phyllotaxis, 4, 4, 2, 1's, &c.; and we 
find that the leaves of a plant are spirally 
arranged around its stem in the same way 
that the planets of the solar system revolve 
around the sun ; such an arrangement giving 
to the leaves the freest expansion to air and 
light and to the planets the fairest possible 
chance of revolving around the sun undis- 
turbed by their neighbours. And this idea 
suggests the wider probability that all the 
orbs of heaven have similar numerical rela- 
tions to each other, and that the whole 
universe is arranged on the same principle 
which we observe in the pine-cone. We see 
one of the secondary spirals of the universe 
in our own solar system ; but who shall trace 
the primary or generating spiral which passes 
through each and all of the stars of heaven, 
and links them into one magnificent whole ? 
Only He who made them can tell the 
number of the stars, and mark the place of 
each in the order of the one great dominant 
spiral. But surely the small glimpse which 
we are enabled by the researches of as- 
tronomy to obtain, proves in the wonderful 
similarity that exists between their arrange- 
ments, that the same Hand which adjusted 
the leaves of the lilies of the field, set in 
motion the stars of heaven,—that the order of 
the whole grand universe is represented in 
the very smallest of its features and humblest 
of its contents, All nature is indeed but an en- 
larged pine-cone. Amid the multiplicity and 
complexity of the phenomena, we see only the 
secondary spirals or laws of nature, which are 
very numerous, and rest, most of them, solely 
on an inductive orempirical basis. We see, 
indeed, that a further reduction of the se- 
| condary laws is possible; we have caught a 

| glimpse of ultimate laws, and realised the 

| grand truth of the doctrine of modern science, 

the correlation and transformation of forces. 
| But it is only the Author of the system of 
nature who sees the one governing law or 
| spiral of the whole—the one general mode 





| of action which, when modified according to 
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circumstances, gives all the varied modes of 
action which are usually regarded as laws of 
nature. What to us is a multiplicity of 
separate objects and processes is to Him one 
grand reality ; and all the action of nature 
can be expressed by one all-embracing law. 
But it is not among the scales of the pine- 
cone alone that we see these remarkable 
numerical relations. In this respect the pine- 
cone is only a model or type of similar ar- 
rangements which exist among all classes of 
plants, and among all the organs of every 
plant. We find the same mathematical spiral 
and the same numerical relations regulating 
the scales of every bud, the order of the 
bracts or little dark leaves behind the blossom 
of the daisy, and the order of every leaf on 
every plant. In the blossom of a flowering- 
plant, we find that each series or whorl, 
which is just a complete spiral cycle, is ar- 
ranged as in the pine-cone on the principle 
of alternation, and that there is an evident 
symmetry as regards the number of the parts. 
Among the exogens or dicotyledonous plants 
the numbers five and four and their multiples 
prevail ; among the endogens or monocoty- 
ledonous plants the number three and its 
multiples ; while among flowerless plants the 
numbers two and four or their multiples. 
Thus if a flower has five sepals or parts of 
the calyx, it has five petals of the corolla 
alternating with them, five, ten, or twenty 
stamens, and five or some multiple of five 
in the parts of the pistil. In a similar way 
arrangements of three or its multiples are 
seen in the flowers of endogens, such as 
palms and lilies; and in flowerless plants 
such as mosses, lichens, and sea-weeds, the 
parts of the fructification are in twos or fours, 
or in multiples of these ; while, strange to say, 
the minute hygrometric teeth which fringe the 
mouth of the capsules or seed-vessels with 
whicha moss-tuft is studded, are arranged in the 
series 4, 8, 12, 16, 32, &c., multiples of four. 
In general it may be said that the numbers 
three and five prevail, with the multiples of 
two, viz. four and eight. We have thus the 
same series in the arrangement of the flower 
parts of plants, which occurs in the arrange- 
ment of their leaves ; and we see that all the 
parts of a plant, whether belonging to the 
nutritive or reproductive systems, are homo- 
types. Even in the case of the descending 
axis, which penetrates into an element widely 
different, there is an approximation at first to 
the same numerical arrangement which we 
find in the ascending axis. Rootlets or 
fibrils are at first arranged one over another 
in a certain determinate number of vertical 





ranks, generally either in two or in four, 
sometimes in three or in five series. But this 
primitive rhizotaxy or regularity of root- 
arrangement soon disappears as the plant 
grows, and the roots stretch out and encounter 
difficulties in the hard soil. 

Nor are this spiral arrangement and numeri- 
cal relation of the parts of plants confined to 
the present flora of the globe. We find illus- 
trations of them as numerous and striking in 
fossilbotany. Plants have been constructed 
on the same general plan from the beginning ; 
and the same mathematical spiral which 
regulates the formation of a pine-cone in one 
of our own woods, governed the formation 
of the pine-cone of the earliest geological 
forest, countless ages before man appeared, 
which we disinter from beneath hundreds of 
feet of solid rock. On the beautifully sculp- 
tured stems of extinct Lepidodendrons, Sigil- 
larias, and Cycads, we trace the same cross- 
ing of winding spirals, and the same rhom- 
boidal figures produced by their intersection, 
which we observe in the pines and firs which 
fringe at the present day the skirts of the 
Alps, or crown our own lesser heights. The 
same Divine thought is visible everywhere 
in geological distribution and in organic 
structure and gradation. Everywhere there 
are proofs of God’s unity and immutability. 
Throughout all time as throughout all space 
there is everywhere an intellectual connection 
running through the whole. 

With the exact numerical relations of 
the mineral kingdom we have long been 
familiar. Such relations form the rule upon 
which the mineral kingdom through all 
its parts is based. Chemical substances 
will only combine in certain numerical pro- 
portions. The discovery of the great law 
of atomic weights and volumes has en- 
abled the chemist to express his ideas by 
algebraic symbols. Oxygen gas always enters 
into combination with other bodies by the 
number eight, it unites by eight parts, or by 
some multiple of eight; sulphur unites by 
the number sixteen or its multiple; phos- 
phorus by thirty-two; selenium by. forty ; 
and tellurium by sixty-four ; and all these sub- 
stances form one chemical group, the mem- 
bers of which are closely allied in their 
properties. ‘The science of crystallography, 
or the arrangement of solids bounded by 
plane faces symmetrically disposed about 
certain -straight lines called axes, is now 
regarded as almost a branch of pure mathe- 
matics; and certainly no mathematician 
could determine the angles which the axes 
and planes in the different crystals by a 
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constant law make with each other with more | parts of the human body. The height of 
accuracy than they are found to exist in | a person is always eight times the size of the 
nature. But while the action of all the purely | head, or equal to the line drawn from the 
physical forces and the structure of all inert | finger-tips of the one hand to the finger-tips 
mineral forms can thus be rigidly demonstrated | of the other when the arms are outstretched. 
by the aid of the exact sciences, the objects of | And, probably, in the wondrous unity of type 
the organic world were supposed to exhibit a | discerned in the vertebrate skeleton, laws of 


freeness, bounded by no laws. 


Trees and | arrangement and numerical relation of parts 


flowers were supposed to grow in wild care- | might be found similar to those which regu- 
lessness the sport of every influence, one | late the distribution of leaves in plants; the 
branch arising here and another there quite | head of man being analogous to a blossom 
independently of order ; and while the specific | or pine-cone, and the rest of his frame to the 


peculiarities were observed, the details were 
left very much to be determined by chance. 
But a more enlightened knowledge has dis- 
closed to us that there is as exact a geometry 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms as in 
the mineral. They yield results which can 
be tested by mathematics and represented 
by its formule as truly as purely physical 
forces. We have seen how all the parts 
of a plant are arranged in conformity with 
that abstract doctrine of form and struc- 
ture which geometry and mechanics teach, 
and which the forms of the heavenly bodies 
and of allstable structures exemplify. Branches 
and foliage do not proceed casually and in- 
discriminately from any part of the stem or 
branch, but from fixed points, and have, 
therefore, a determinate arrangement. The 
buds appear in order, the leaves follow a 
regular sequence, the flowers are put forth 
not only at the appointed season, but at the 
appointed part of the plant. Not a leaf 
varies from its proper position, or a bud from 
its regular order, any more than a planet 
varies from its orbit. Ascending higher, we 
observe with ever-fresh wonder how the bee 
in the formation of its honeycomb works out 
instinctively and unconsciously a high mathe- 
matical problem. ‘There is a curious relation 
between the number of horns in animals and 
the number of toes or digits; if an animal 
has an odd number of toes, it has also an 
odd number of horns ; if it has an even num- 
ber of toes, it has also an even number of 
horns. The noble framework of man him- 
self, the lord of creation, is constructed upon 
similar numerical principles. In him the 
number five, or some multiple of five, con- 
stantly shows itself; and to this fact we owe 
our very arithmetic itself, which is generally 
admitted to have been based upon the num- 
ber of our fingers. His organs, on account 
of their definite size, have been used from 
time immemorial as standards of measure- 
ment, as in the handbreadth, the cubit, and 
the pace ; and artists have long been familiar 
with the proportions that exist between the 





stem, branches, and foliage. We should 
expect it indeed to be so, for wherever there 
is order there will of necessity be numerical 
relation. We thus find that the issues of 
organic forces are as capable of mathematical 
expression as the resultants of purely physical 
forces. 

I may further state that the parallelism 
between the members of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms is very remarkable. In the 
highest animals and plants the numbers five 
and three and their multiples prevail ; in the 
lowest animals and plants the number four 
and its multiples and sub-multiple. The 
relation between the numbers three and five 
is such that they give a difference of two, a 
mean of four, and a sum of eight. They re- 
present within particular forms the interaction 
of complicated forces, and might therefore 
be expected to prevail in highly individualised 
members of a dynamic system. The num- 
bers two and four and their multiples, on the 
contrary, represent the action and reaction 
and equilibration of simple forces irrespective 
of a particular boundary, and might therefore 
be expected to prevail in minerals and in the 
series of animals and plants which rise least 
above the mineral kingdom, and have no 
rigidly defined form. Such curious con- 
siderations as these led some of the ancient 
philosophers, and especially Pythagoras and 
Plato, to assert that creation was nothing 
but a play upon numbers ; and tended largely 
to foster the faith placed in those strange con- 
structions called the “Magic Squares.” The 
importance of numbers and numerical rela- 
tions, founded upon those seen in nature, is 
abundantly evinced by the prominence which 
they receive in Scripture, and the large part 
which they play in the order of events, the 
sequences of prophecy, and in the details 
of symbolism and typology. Professor 
Blackie, in the following dialogue in his 
“Lays and Legends,” indicates their im- 
portance :— 


“* * But what rare wisdom did the Samian teach ?’ 
* He saw the open mystery of number, 
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That makes the world a world, and doth redeem 
All things from chaos.’ 
“ Then let me hear the mystery of number !’ 
\ € Bring a flower ! 
Count me the petals.’ 
: * They are five.’ 
* Then count the stamens, that like satellites 
Keep circular guard around the central germ.’ 
“I’ve told them twice. I think they number ten.’ 
* Right; and twice five make ten; and so this flower 
Divides by five. The Maker of the flower 
Shaped the proportion ; this Pythagoras said.’ 
* And have all flowers a number ?’ 
* Yes, all things 
Are numbered, in a calculation far 
Beyond the reach of Newton or Laplace. 


299 


What is the ultimate significance of this 
law of numerical relation in the objects of 
nature—of this exact and definite arrange- 
ment of leaves and flowers and branches? 
Why does every leaf of an ordinary plant 

stand at an angular distance varying from 
| 120° to 180° from the next to it on the stem, 
and take up not an irregular but a fixed and 
definite position on the arc between these 
limits? The secondary reason, as I have 
already explained, is that by such an arrange- 
ment leaves and other appendages are pre- 
vented from being all over one another, ex- 
cluding the light and air, and impeding each 
other’s functions. The spiral or alternate 
arrangement is an obviously fair method of 
securing a larger development of leaf-surface 
and conditions equally favourable to each 
leaf; and yet this object might presumably 
have been attained without the strictly 
mathematical position which alternate leaves 
have assigned to them. Dr. Hilgard has 
sought for the initiatory impulse of the ar- 
rangement in the numerical genesis or pro- 
duction of cells. One cell—the primary cell 
or starting-point of life—generates a second 
and then a third ; the first and second then 
simultaneously generate one, which makes 
the whole number five. The first, second, 
and third are then sufficiently matured to 
produce each one, which makes the whole 
number eight. Five are then able to evolve 
each one cell, which raises the whole number 
to thirteen, and soon. Thus the genesis of 
cells gives the phyllotaxian numbers, and 
determines the construction and arrangement 
of all the external parts of the plant. But 
whatever may be our speculations as to the 
proximate cause or purpose of phyllotaxis, it 
is obvious that it appeals to those ideas of 
symmetry and number which are inherent in 
the human mind as purely intellectual con- 
ceptions. And if so, we cannot believe it to 
be the result of a mere fortuitous concourse 
of atoms, or of the mere action of natural 
selection and the survival of the fittest, or of 
self-existing and self-created properties of 
matter without the intervention of intelligence 


|in review before us are proofs of a higher 





and mind. The correspondence between the# 
ideas of number in our Own .minds-and-the 
numerical relations in plants’ was) douptleyO 
intended to invoke the aid of “Weagofi * “pass 
judgment upon it. ad 
Such co-ordinated facts as have passed 


order of causation. They take us out of 
the region of blind chemical affinities and 
simple varieties of molecular motions, and 
introduce us into the manifest world of 
thought and purpose. This marvellous order 
is the expression of something more marvel- 
lous and awe-inspiring behind it. It reveals 
the existence of a Supreme Personal Intelli- 
gence. It opens up to us glimpses of the 
deep things of God, of the manner in which 
He has chosen to deal with His universe. It 
shows that the archetypal idea of the plant 
and all its parts had been before His mind 
prior to the time when He said, “Let the 
earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth; 
and it was so”—that the plant world is but 
the material expression of the intelligible num- 
bers or ideas which had existed in the Divine 
mind from eternity. 

There are models in the mind of man, 
as well as in that of the Divine Architect. 
God creating man in His own image, set 
the order and harmony of the world in 
his heart. And it is because of the pre- 
established harmony between our minds 
and the Supreme Mind—it is because we 
are allied by the nature of our intellect to 
the Maker of the harmonies and evidences 
of design that we see throughout nature that 
we can interpret their meaning. Paley’s 
argument from design rests upon this grand 
assumption. Without this correspondence 
no argument could possibly be drawn from 
the mere fact of human minds perceiving de- 
sign, since what seemed to us in such a case 
to imply design might have been the result 
of quite opposite views in the Divine Mind. 
The moral image of God which man origin- 
ally possessed he has in a large measure 
lost. He cannot apprehend the holiness of 
God, because he has nothing in himself an- 
swerable t6 that quality from which to con- 
struct the idea; and the highest display of 
Divine wisdom as manifested in the scheme 
of redemption is reckoned mere foolish- 
ness by the natural man. But the Divine 
intellectual image he still retains. As a 
mathematician and a botanist man differs 
from his Maker not in kind, but in degree ; 
and, therefore, in appreciating the ideas of 
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number and proportion which God has 
brought out in the objects of nature, he clearly 
exhibits the stamp and impress of the Divine 
image. By his searching in this way he can 


find out God in some measure. He discovers | 


that the geometric law or the algebraic for- 


mula which he has found out from @ priori | 


considerations has already been known and 
used in nature, and that in carrying on a 
process of mathematical reasoning, he is 
unconsciously solving a mechanical problem 
or explaining the form of a real pheno- 
menon. Thus it was left to this century 
to ascertain that Euclid’s abstract ideas of 
extreme and mean ratio which he applied, 
upwards of eighteen hundred years ago, to 
the solution of an abstract problem, viz. the 
inscribing a regular pentagon in a circle, were 
all the time accurately expressed in a con- 
crete and useful form in the natural world 
in the arrangements of leaves round” their 
stems, and the revolutions of the planets round 
the sun. If, therefore, the announcement of 
geometric laws of symmetry in symbols 
written in chalk on a black board, or printed 
on the page of a book, or, best of all because 
clearer.and more intelligible to most persons, 
exhibited by models of wood or by drawings, 
the author himself being unknown, produces 
upon our minds an irresistible impression that 
what we see is the result of the mental act of 
an intelligent person who knows the laws 
in question, why should the impression be 
less clear or irresistible when we behold 
around us on every side the embodiment of 
the same laws in the forms of nature? The 
angles at which the leaves of plants diverge 
as they grow from the stem express Euclid’s 
idea as exactly as any drawings or algebraic 
symbols could do. The natural models and 
diagrams of creation necessitate the hypo- 


thesis of a ruling Deity, as truly as the arti- | 


ficial models and diagrams necessitate a | 
HUGH MACMILLAN, 


human intelligence. 


MY VOICE SHALT THOU 
M*Y voice shalt Thou hear this morning, 
For the shades have passed away, 
And out from the dark like a joyous4ark 
My heart soars up with the day ; 
And its burden all is blessing, 
And its accents all are song ; 


For Thou hast refreshed its slumbers, 
And Thy strength hath made it strong. 

My voice shalt Thou hear this morning, 
For the day is all unknown ; 

And I am afraid without Thine aid 
To travel its hours alone. 


Such is the grand generalisation to which 
we are led by the profound study of an object 
|so small and familiar as a pine-cone. It 
brings us to the meeting-place between the 
mind of God and the mind of man. We 
see the Angel of the Covenant in the 
understanding of the laws of symmetry 
and beauty by which it has been formed, 
as truly as Moses saw Him in the un- 
consuming flame of the bush on Horeb. 
We see the patterns of nature displayed by 
God on the mount of vision as truly as 
Moses saw the models of the tabernacle. 
The invisible things of God are set forth by 
one of the humblest things which He has 
made. A glimpse of the Divine permanence 
shines through one of the most transient 
things of nature to tell us that the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are unseenare eternal. We feel that the 
anchor by which we are held and steadied on 
the great sea of life is grounded in the faith- 
fulness of a God of order. The circle, 
within which, as free agents, we can act out 
our own will, God holds in His own hand ; 
and its law is as sure and its track as certain 
as that of the scale round the pine-cone or 
the planet round the sun. All the details of 
our individual life are arranged with the 
same Divine wisdom as the leaf is arranged 
on itsstem. All our grief and perplexity, all 
our hope deferred and expectation blighted, 
have each their own place and meaning in 
the Divine plan for our perfection. Realising 
such thoughts as these, we feel that the place 
on which we stand is holy ground. The 
solemn hush of the pine-forest falls upon our 
spirits like the mystic presence of the Unseen 
and Eternal, and the words of the poet ex- 
press our emotion— 





“* Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Kneeling at her evening prayer, 
Like one in prayer I stood.” 


HEAR IN THE MORNING. 


Give me Thy light to lead me, 
Give me Thy hand to guide, 
| Give me Thy living presence, 
To journey side by side. 
Star of eternal morning, 
Sun that can ne’er decline, 
Day that is bright with unfading light, 
Ever above me shine. 
For the night shall all be noontide, 
And the clouds shall vanish far, 
When my path of life is gilded 
| By the Bright and Morning Star. 
GEORGE MATHESON. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE END OF THE SEASON. 


HE year and the season do not run parallel ; the 
one ends in December, the other in August. 
In point of fact though not formally, that break in the 
course of events which marks the end of one period of 
time and the beginning of another, takes place some- 
where in the autumn holidays. Parliament is up; 
the courts are up; schools are up; business is up; 
while the fruits of the earth are rapidly being 
gathered, and stored for next year’s consumption. 
There is a real winding-up of business for a time, 
and a pause before the commencement of a new pull 
at work. It is really the natural time to look back, 
and to consider under what improved conditions or 
aims the next season ought to be begun. 
Undoubtedly, in so far as the religious community 
is concerned, the great event of the past season has 
been 


THE MOODY AND SANKEY REVIVAL. 


And thoughtful people are now getting more into 
an attitude to estimate it aright. The departure of 
these two gentlemen for America has naturally given 
rise, on the part of the organs of public opinion, to 
a comprehensive review of their proceedings. And 
the measure of unanimity in regard to them is very 
remarkable. The favourable tone in which their 
work has been criticized generally by the public 
press is very striking. The press has almost inva- 
riably given them credit for single-hearted earnest- 
ness, and entire devotedness to the work of evan- 
gelizing. It has acknowledged the directness, the 
spiritual power, the wonderful results of their 
labours. It is difficult to say whether the greater 
error was committed by the Scotsman, which 
utterly ignored them, and failed to discover aught of 
their remarkable power; or by the Saturday Review, 
which bestowed unbounded contempt on the new 
manifestation of cant and comical religion. Such 
things remind us of the strange blunder of the 
sagacious Tacitus, when adverting to the birth of 
Christianity. One thing, we believe, that has served to 
commend these Evangelists both to the press and to 
the public is, the manifest contrast between the objects 
aimed at so directly and so earnestly by them, and 
the common run of ecclesiastical movements and 
controversies. Weare not of those that measure the 
importance of controversies by the outward matters 
over which the fight is. Questions of life and death 
are often involved in discussions on positions and 
vestments; but certainly the public gets very soon 
wearied with the constant presentation of such ex- 
ternal matters, and vexed to see its spiritual guides 
mustering their strongest energies to crush one 
another upon them. There has been so much of this 
kind . controversy of late, that it has been refreshing 

- N.S. 





to the public to turn to the Moody and Sankey 
movement, and see strong men concentrating all 
their might on the rescue of sinners and bringing 
them into the kingdom of God. And it cannot be 
denied that the results have been wonderful. The 
gospel has once more proved the power of God 
unto salvation to thousands and tens of thousands of 
souls, 

In one sense this movement will rank in history as 
parallel to that under Wesley and Whitefield, though 
not perhaps in another. The difference is in this, 
that when they began, the cause of vital religion was 
as a lower ebb, indeed it had almost disappeared and 
vanished. This gave an emphasis to their movement, 
which does not belong to that of Moody and Sankey. 
But the present movement has not been less striking 
in the way of showing the fresh power of the gospel. 
In this respect it transcends the other, inasmuch as 
it is more difficult to give freshness to truths with 
which men are more or less familiar in the letter, 
than to truths which they have never known. 

We look for another great effect of the Moody and 
Sankey movement ; it will cause, as we fondly be- 
lieve, a lowering of the tone of unbelief among us. 
Our century, like the last, has not wanted able 
apologetical works. The papers of Canon Lightfoot, 
for example, we do not doubt, when collected, will 
rank with the best apologetical works of the eight- 
eenth century. But great currents of unbelief are 
not commonly checked by mere apologetical writings. 
It is the self-evidencing power of the truth, conspicu- 
ously exhibited, that does the work on the larger and 
effectual scale. The evidence of real belief, so con- 
spicuously afforded in these days, however much it 
may be resisted or run down for a time, will by-and- 
by, we believe, elevate the faith of the country, just 
as it did in the days of Wesley and Whitefield. For 
however much such men as Butler and Paley, Lard- 
ner and Jones, Newton and Watson, contributed 
last century by their writings to strengthen the Chris- 
tian defences, it was the tongue of fire of the preachers 
that kindled vital faith, and peopled valleys of dry 
bones with armies of living men. 

The drawbacks which some writers have made so 
much of have turned out in some instances to be 
moonshine. Great stress was laid by the Zimes on 
the circulation and sale of photographs ; it turns out 
that Moody has had no photograph taken for eight 
years, that he declined an offer of a thousand pounds 
for a sitting, and that he would have done anything 
he could to stop the sale. The inquiry room has 
been another bugbear. But when clergymen and 
Christian laymen of high standing and experience 
have actively supported the movement, the inquiry 
room has been managed very unexceptionally. Where 
such persons have stood aloof, and where a great 
rush of inquirers has come with little or no warning, 
it is little wonder if confusion and other evils have 
followed. It is all very well to smile at a ny 
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instructing a duke in the inquiry room; but where 
hundreds of pressing cases have had to be attended 
to at once, such mis-arrangements may very naturally 
have occurred. But if the work be now taken up by 
competent men, its more undesirable features will 
slough off, and a great residuum of good, for which 
we would be devoutly thankful, will remain. 


INCIDENTS OF THE SEASON. 


Among these we note the visit of the Ruler of 
Zanzibar. It is something for a Mahometan prince 
to come to a Protestant Christian country, to learn 
lessons in government and civilisation. 
gentleman is not the first Mahometan sovereign that 
has been here on a similar errand. We are thankful 
for those who have sought to enlist his sympathy 
for Christian missions, and to direct him to the 
Bible as the true source of the greatness of Britain. 
It is something when such men are led to see that 
there is an unknown element in Protestant Christian 
States that enables them to govern, and causes them 
to prosper. What may be the outcome of such 
visits we cannot say. The visitor may be convinced, 
and yet he may be personally careless or timid, or, if 
he is in earnest, he may be unable to effect a revolu- 
tion at home. - One cannot but hope, however, that 
an element of good comes out of such visits, that a 
morsel ®f leaven is carried home, which will one 
day leaven even the Mahometan lump. 


And this | 





it discovers some fresh method of working, in con- 
nection with new social arrangements and enter- 
prises. At one time scoundrels will buy diamonds, 
scatter them up and down some locality, and sell the 
place as a splendid diamond mine. At another time, 
it is with oil wells that the trick is played ; at another 
some bubble is floated under the name of guano; 
and now the dishonesty is done under the guise of 
accommodation bills. There is need of strong speech 
and vigorous action to place all such acts in their 
own proper light. There is need for making the 
great truth sound out on every side that all who do 
such things are an abomination in the sight of God. 


MR. PEARSALL SMITH AND HIS VIEWS. 


The question as to the soundness of what has 
recently been taught by Mr. Pearsall Smith on the 
Christian method to conquer sin, and the results of 
faithfully applying that method, still ex¢ites interest. 
Mr. Smith himself is at present hors de combat; but 
in any case, he is not a man of war, and would 
probably avoid controversy. But Dr. Bonar, Mr. 
Fox, of Durham, Mr. Ryle, Dean Close, and other 
conspicuous members of the Evangelical school, 
have been expressing themselves very strongly 
against him. Their words have not been soft, and 
there has been a want of that kindness which we 
should have looked for in the dealings of so many 
fathers with an erring brother, and of that apprecia- 


Next we notice the great sensation of Parliament | tion of his aims and spirit which would have made 


—the escapade of Mr. Plimsoll. 
honoured that gentleman (as these columns bear 
witness), fighting in the cause of humanity against 
interests so numerous and so powerful, and perse- 
vering under discouragements that would have 
prostrated men of smaller soul and less resolution. 
We have marked too, that, however strongly he 
might be assailed, public opinion has been steadily 
gravitating towards accepting his facts, as well as 
his aims and proposals, Without giving any opinion 
as to the course he took in the House, when he 
learned that Government had resolved to abandon 
for the session their Bill on Merchant Ships, we 
cannot but rejoice in the upshot. The heart of the 
country is with Mr. Plimsoll; Parliament dare not 
go on any longer trifling with the lives of our sea- 
men; the subject has now fairly secured that promi- 
nence in the public mind which will prevent its 
being dismissed as the hobby of a troublesome and 
impracticable man. 

From Mr. Plimsoll, we turn to the commercial 
failures of the session. They have been remarkable, 
not so much for their number as for their magnitude, 
and the class of men on whom the losses have chiefly 
fallen. Prominence has been given to a dishonest 
element which seems to do great mischief in trade. 
Bills to am enormous amount have been drawn, 
as if representing property, which have been found 
to represent no property. One wonders at the in- 
exhaustible ingenuity and trickiness of sin. No 
sooner are its old tricks guarded against by law than 


We have always | 





their reproof at once easier to bear and more likely to 
be effectual. 

Mr. Smith has been promulgating a doctrine 
which ,he and others have found most profitable— 
that Jesus Christ is made to believers not only right- 
eousness, but sanctification ; that it is their privilege, 
when assailed by sin, to commit themselves to Christ 
for deliverance; that when faith is exercised in 
Christ in this way, help from Him is sure to come; 
and that there is in Christ the most ample provision 
for the entire deliverance of the believers from all his 
spiritual foes. So far all is right and true; and the 
real service done by Mr. Smith is, that he has 
brought prominently forward a privilege of Chris- 
tians, the exercise of which is fitted to give them great 
repose of soul and expectation of success in the con- 
flict with sin. It seems to us that the dangers and 
errors of Mr. Smith’s teaching lie in the application 
of the doctrine in question. Two things are liable to 
be overlooked. First, that Christ never promises his 
grace apart from the use of suitable means on our 
part—such as watching, resisting, and striving after 
what is right; and second, that his grace does not 
supersede the ordinary laws of progress to which the 
soul is subject, as for example, that gracious habits 
are attained only by frequent practice—or as it was 
expressed long ago, “the habit of well-doing is 
reached only by the custom of well-doing.” It is 
not in accordance with the constitution of our nature 
that confirmed habits of excellence shall be attained 
except as the result of many endeavours, faithfully 
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and patiently prosecuted. It seems to us that Mr. 
Smith is liable to overlook this wholesome truth, and 
to encourage, more or less vaguely, a notion that 
faith in Christ for sanctification will operate as a 
charm, dry up at once all the fountains of sin, super- 
sede the necessity of effort, and float the believer, 
as it were, without personal trouble, into the haven 
of sinlessness. These are the tendencies that have 
excited the alarm and horror of his opponents. They 
indicate the fanatical perversion of a wholesome 
truth, a perversion that would be very disastrous, and 
would soon verify the proverb that it is the sweetest 
wine that turns to the sourest vinegar. We trust that 
the vigilance of Mr. Smith will be excited to guard 
against such tendencies, and that the Christian Church 
will be preserved from this form of antinomian laxity. 


‘‘ A DUST-HEAP DISTRICT.” 


One is ever meeting with strange forms of degrada- 
tion alongside of the appliances of our modern civi- 
lisation. The practice of clearing away the ashes 
and other refuse of our houses in large towns is of 
comparatively recent date. In Edinburgh, it was but 
last century that it occurred to a Lord Provost of the 
city that if the ‘tulzie,” as it was called, were col- 
lected and carted away to the country, it would fer- 
tilise the fields; and offering to do this himself, if the 
city would allow him, he obtained the monopoly for 
some years, and even at this day it is said that the 
grass-pastures of his estate of Prestonfield show the 
benefit of the arrangement. Other arrangements are 
adopted now; and in London the vast dust-heaps 
that are gathered at particular localities undergo a 
process of sifting, that gives employment of a very 
repulsive kind to a large body of workers, chiefly 
women and children. It is in this way that civilisa- 
tion and degradation come together. 

We have before us, in Mrs. Ranyard’s “ Missing 
Link” magazine, an interesting account of these 
wretched people, and the labours of a Bible-woman 
among them. We are told that the dust-heaps are 
of no small value to their owners or contractors, a 
large one being worth four or five thousand pounds. 
The women who follow the occupation of sifters are 
a repulsive sight. Their hands and arms are the 
colour of ashes ; their feet encased in navvies’ boots ; 
a grimy piece of carpet is tied round their waists ; 
and a man’s old coat completes the costume. First, 
the pieces of unburnt coal are collected, and sold to 
the dealers ; then the largest and best of the cinders, 
which are useful to laundresses, from serving their 
purpose better than coke ;. oyster-shells and broken 
pottery go to make new roads; old shoes by the 
hundred to certain shoemakers and repairers, who 
turn them into new ones ; bits of glass to the glass- 
blowers, and of iron to the old-iron merchants, to 
say nothing of “breeze” and dust, which are com- 
mitted to the brick-makers. It is a strange applica- 
tion of our Lord’s injunction, “ that nothing be lost,” 
but it is by a strange process that the fragments are 
gathered together. The pay of the sifters is only a 





shilling a day; but some perquisites belong to them; 
paper and wood, pill-boxes and gallipots, corks and 
dead cats, the skins of the latter being worth three- 
pence to fourpence. 

The houses of these people are often described as 
like stables, where they met their children ravenous 
for the evening meal, and ate it with unwashed hands 
and no change of garment. A missionary once 
visited a bedridden old man, who asked him to stir 
the saucepan on the fire, and on his observing that it 
was a savoury mess, the reply was, ‘‘ Well, may- 
hap you would not like to eat it, sir; it is some 
bones well washed, and some potatoes and onions 
my wife picked off the heap. It’s very well for 
me.” 

It may be supposed that to people so employed 
drink is a great temptation. ‘‘ Not a corner of a 
street but has its publichouse. There is one court 
that is often called ‘Little Hell,’ where the mothers 
are always beating their children, ‘knocking it into 
’em,’ as they say, and swearing at them all the while, 
and one day (I did not wonder at it), a boy turned 
round and beat his mother.” 

The Biblewoman’s work among such people is not 
easy. Sometimes she will lay herself alongside of 
them on Saturday night, when they are out “spend- 
ing the market penny,” and if she meets one of the 
class, tap her on the shoulder, and say, ‘* You know 
your child needs a pair of boots; now don’t drink 
the money. You have to get your clothes out of the 
pawn on Saturday night, and then you put them 
back again on Monday morning; you would not 
have to do that if you kept this drinking money. 
Now, do go back to your children.” 


‘‘ When T first opened my mission all the children 
smelt of drink, the boys bought their own quarterns 
of gin; but I soon got away that money to buy them 
boots and coats and flannel waistcoats, and even 
flannel shirts for rheumatism. They laid by £37 last 
year in this way, and so I try to stop the penny-gaffs, 
and the small thefts, the bad songs, and the drink and 
the swearing among the lads... . . As to the girls, 
there is no hope but while they are children; off the 
dust-heaps they come, cutting their hair in front with 
a ‘ Piccadilly fringe,’ and how many a chignon do I 
untwist, stuffed with dirty rags off the dust-heaps too! 
They are often said to be married at fourteen, and all 
that is true of them cannot be told. I often make the 
boys tell me the five steps downwards : 1, selling on 
Sunday; 2, no church; 3, tossing and swearing; 4, 
drink; 5, quarrelling and murder. And then the 
five steps upward : I, going to school and learning to 
obey; 2, reading the Bible and prayer; 3, public 
worship ; 4, bringing their parents to read and pray 
also; 5, the Lord’s blessing. 

“ «Do you say your prayers?’ I ask one of them. 
‘Well, if I do, mother says “Get up, you lazy 
fellow.” .... But there is many a Johnny that 
comes to us now, who is a missionary in his own 
house.” 


The Bible-woman among these wretched people is 
assisted by a young gentleman and two or three 
ladies who take an interest in her work, and feel her 
boys as theirs. 
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II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


FRANCE.—THE “JOURNAL DES DEBATS” ON THE 
; ** SACRED HEART.” 


The view that is taken by the press of France of 
the outburst of superstition described in our last 
number under the expression, ‘‘ The Sacred Heart,” 
may be seen in the following extract from a recent 
number of the Debats, bearing the name of M. J. 
Lemoinne :— 


‘“‘The mad fanatics who still dream of a new 
crusade and new expedition to Rome, are, under 
existing circumstances, nothing less than conspi- 
rators against the security and integrity of France. 
Let them do as much as they like in the way of pil- 
grimages, let them invent and make a sale of their 
healing waters, let them raise up apparitions of 
women in white, and inaugurate on the summit of 
Montmartre new forms of religious faith which have 
absolutely nothing in common with Christianity—let 
them do all this and welcome, provided that they do 
not pretend to associate the external policy of the 
country with their idolatry. But when they mix 
up ‘Rome, France, and the Sacré Coeur ’Aogether 
in their cantigues, we begin to think that 
France has quite enough to do to look after 
her own salvation without taking charge of that 
of Rome as well. In thus associating the cause 
of religious liberty, of which we will always be 
the defenders, with that of a religious war, the idea 
of which is at the bottom of all these demonstrations 
and pjlgrimages, and of all these mandements of 
bishops, they simply render impossible the task of 
those who would willingly uphold the independence 
of the Church in the very, name and on the ground 
of liberty of conscience. To identify the cause of 
religion with a cause so utterly condemned as the 
above is simply to insure the destruction of both.” 


SWITZERLAND.—LE PERE HYACINTHE. 

Hyacinthe has written a letter, defining his position. 
He still desires to hold on by the Church of Rome. 
He shrinks from forming a sect. ‘‘ While we protest 
against, and refuse to submit to, the spiritual oppres- 
sion of Rome, and are equally unwilling to submit 
to the political oppression of the civil power, we in 
no way abandon the principle of the Catholic Church, 
whether in faith or government.”’ 

He refers to the three divisions of Geneva Catho- 
lics—Ultramontane, Radical, and ‘‘ Christian Catho- 
lics.” The first thinks itself persecuted, and has some 
right to do so; the second, largely free-thinkers, 
forming the government, have the whip-hand of the 
Ultramontanes; the third is his own. The National 
Synod promises a bishop in a short time; if he 
prove a good and Christian bishop, Hyacinthe will 
adhere to him. If not, he will go on by himself—a 
member of the Church in theory, but in practice 
separate. 

He feels that the Ultramontanes and the Radicals 
are both ignorant of the true spiritual nature of the 
Church. With them the Church is a mere outward 
thing, not the vegnum celorum ; and whether the 
head of this Pharisaism be a civil or an ecclesias- 
tical one, it is equally removed from the true Church, 
and unworthy of acknowledgment, as such. 





Hyacinthe says he is not in principle opposed to 
the union of Church and State, especially if the 
State be Christian. But he sees no other solution of 
the question in Switzerland except separation. It is 
specially obnoxious to see the Church governed by 
sceptics, or by men who have no sympathy with 
spiritual views and aims. 

He holds the true Church to consist of those who 
maintain the true faith, sacraments, and government 
of the Church founded by Christ. The faith is the 
faith of the Bible, and of the Catholic Church, accord- 
ing to history and tradition; the sacraments are those 
instituted by Christ, and practised by the Apostles ; 
the government is episcopal, by bishops, representing 
the people, and receiving their authority from God. 

“‘The Church of to-day,” he concludes, ‘is use- 
lessly, cruelly divided, and we are rushing on, I fear, 
at least in the old world, to a catastrophe. But 
while infidelity, sectarianism, and despotism are 
doing their work of destruction, let it be ours, the 
children of the spirit of the Church, to build up the 
fallen ramparts, placing thereon faithful sentinels who 
sleep not, nor forsake, nor betray their trust.” 


THE BASLE MISSIONARY MEETINGS. 


The meetings held in Basle, ending in the first 
week of July, are the annual festival, as it were, of 
the Evangelical party in Wiirtemberg, Baden, Alsace, 
and German Switzerland. The list of guests pub- 
lished contains about eight hundred names, in addition 
to all who were present from the city and neighbour- 
hood. ‘The great interest,” says the correspondent 
of the Monconformist, ‘‘ centred in the foreign mis- 
sions; but there were meetings, too, in connection with 
the Bible, the Jews, and Missions at Home.” One of 
the peculiarities of these meetings, at least to English 
minds, is the open-air meetings held nearly every 
evening in some large garden, belonging to some 
friend of missions. One branch of work is directed 
to aid the struggling churches in Switzerland, 
Austria, Spain, and Italy, and to provide German 
services at one of the Swiss watering places. But 
the chief interest is in connection with the work of 
the Basle Mission-Home, recently described in an 
article in this Magazine. The vigour of the mission 
work in India, China, Africa, and Persia is remark- 
able. Already nearly a thousand missionary students 
have been educated at the mission-house. On one 
of these days the examination of the students at 
present in attendance took place, and at the same 
time in another building, the anniversary of the 
Ladies’ Association for Missions; in the afternoon 
the great missionary meeting ; next forenoon, another, 
but larger, and more varied meeting; and in the 
afternoon the setting apart of three missionaries, one 
of whom goes to Africa, and the other two to India. 
Some years as many as ten or twelve are set apart, 
but this year the number was smaller than usual, 
some having been sent out already. A more 
touching scene could scarcely be conceived than 
this, held in the grand old Protestant Cathedral, and 
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attended by from four to five thousand people. This 
was not the ordination; that service will take place 
in a few days, under the authority of the Wiirtem- 
burgechurch. The ordination is only for mission 
work, and if any return from the mission field and 
desire to be eligible for other charges, they can only 
become so by passing the prescribed examination. 


GERMANY.—DR. VON DOLLINGER ON THE OLD 
CATHOLICS AND THE JESUITS. 

A letter written some time ago by Déllinger has 
been published, in which he states his views of the 
purposes which the Old Catholic movement is 
designed to fulfil, and the necessity for its existence. 
Its purpose is threefold: 1. To bear testimony in 
favour of ancient truth, and especially to protest 
against the mischievous policy of the present Pope, 
of manufacturing dogmas. 2. To present, gradually, 
a Church more and more purified from error and 
superstition. 3. To bea rallying centre for a great 
union in Christendom. 

The most interesting part of his letter is that in 
which he declares that he expects no reformation of 
any kind, or change of policy either from the present 
Pope, or the next Pope, or several Popes to come. 
The reason for this is, that the one influence that is 
all prevalent at Rome is that of the Jesuits. They 
are a singular combination of superstition and tyranny. 
In former times, there was a sort of balance of forces 
at Rome; the other orders were influential, and no 
one force could carry all before it; now, it is alto- 
gether different, and the Jesuits are all in all. 

Déllinger is most indignant at the fact that Alphonso 
Liguori has been proclaimed as doctor ecclesia, 
without a single remonstrating voice. That this man 
should be placed at the side of Augustine and Am- 
brose,—this man whose false morality, perverted Mario- 
latry, and constant use of utter fables and forgeries 
make his writings a magazine of lies and errors, he 
thinks the most monstrous and ruinous thing that 
has ever taken place in the history of theology. It is 
frightful to think that in all the seminaries the rising 
generation of the clergy is poisoned with these errors 
of Liguori. 

Such a state of things cannot last long; sooner or 
later there must be a reaction, but where and how it 
is to be accomplished no man can tell. 

DOLLINGER ON THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

The correspondent of the' Nonconformist gives an 
account of an interesting lecture of Déllinger’s, deli- 
vered before the Academy of Sciences of Munich, of 
which he is president, embracing an interesting con- 
trast between the state of the German Empire in the 
thirteenth century under Ludwig of Bavaria, and at 
the present day under the Emperor William :— 

*‘Ludwig, who was born in 1286, and died in 
1347, was kept in a continual Sisyphus conflict with 
the two enemies of the Empire, the princes and the 
Pope. The Curia had done away with the hereditary 
succession to the Empire, and thus acquired at every 
election opportunity for fresh demands and exac- 
tions. A most remarkable irony on the part of 
history was pointed out in connection with those 





times as compared with the present. Then one 
hundred and fourteen of the Minorite order were 
handed over to the Inquisition by the Pope, and 
burned as heretics because they affirmed him to be 
infallible. Even in 1149 Pope Nikolaus IV. caused 
such persons to be burned as believed in the 
infallibility of the Pope. And now to-day! Now 
the German Empire in its reorganized form has only 
one of its former difficulties, he said, to contend 
against, that of the religious strife. Dédllinger referred 
emphatically to the religious struggle as the only 
difficulty which the new German Empire has to 
contend with, but without saying that he viewed it 
as drawing to a close.” 


TREATMENT OF MR. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLETS ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


In issuing his pamphlets on the Vatican in a single 
volume, under the title of ‘‘ Rome and the Newest 
Fashions in Religion,” Mr. Gladstone refers to the 
prohibition of the Duc de Decazes to allow the 
French translation to be sold at railway book-stails, 
kiosks, &c. 


‘‘ The interest attaching to the discussion has led 
to reprinting the tracts in America and Australia, 
and to their translation into various languages. I 
regret, however, to find that, even at a moment when 
Ultramontanism bitterly complains of suffering re- 
straint in certain countries, it has been thought worth 
while, where some, I hope untruly, suppose that 
system possesses an influence over the existing civil 
authority, to restrain the circulation of these not very 
formidable works. The gentleman who translated 
‘ The Vatican Decrees ’ into French apprises me that, 
on the part of the Government of France, the Duc de 
Decazes has refused to allow the free saie of the 
translation at the railway bookstalls, on the public 
highways, and in the kiosks. I hope that no similar 
restraint will be placed on the circulation of the re- 
cent translation into French of Monsignor Nardi’s 
Italian answer to my work.” 


In reference to the charge that civil war is contem- 
plated, with the view of restoring the Pope to his 
temporal throne, Mr. Gladstone says :— 


‘*To what has been written in the pages I now 
reprint, with respect to the intention of proceeding to 
blood upon the first suitable occasion, I will only add 
the very explicit declaration of Archbishop (now 
Cardinal) Manning, at the meeting of the League of 
Saint Sebastian, on the 20th of January, 1874:— 
‘Now, when the nations of Europe have revolted, 
and when they have dethroned, as far as men can 
dethrone, the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and when they 
have made the usurpation of the Holy City a part of 
international law—when all this has been done there 
is only one solution of the difficulty—a solution I 
fear impending, and that is the terrible scourge of 
continental war—a war which will exceed the horrors 
of any of the wars of the first empire. Ido not see how 
this can be averted. And it is my firm conviction 
that, in spite. of all obstacles, the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ will be put again in his own rightful place.’ 
This speech was delivered some months before the 
attention of the British public had been specially in- 
vited to the plans of the conspiracy. The idea of 
force is not new. It took effect in the French occu- 
pation of Rome from 1849 to 1866, and of Civita 
Vecchia at a still later time. At present, and for the 
moment, we have words of a milder tone; and invi- 
tations to Italy to destroy that national unity, which 
she has wrought out with so much suffering, and 
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after so many generations of depression. At the 
proper time, the more outspoken and. more sangui- 
nary strain will of course be resumed.” 

ITALY.—A HIDDEN BIBLE, AND ITS FRUITS, 

A very interesting paper appears in ‘* Woman’s 
Work,” by Miss S. H. Carruthers, containing some 
notices of the work of an Italian evangelist, Signor 
S., who in a quiet way has been instrumental in dis- 
seminating much of the truth and spirit of the gospel 
in a country district in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
The paper, however, is more taken up with telling 
what led this gentleman to engage in such work, or 
first of all, to become a Protestant and a Christian. 
He was a member of a family of good position, and 
the nephew of a cardinal. Destined by others to be 
a priest, but hating the thought, he made his escape 
from a seminary, and returning to his father’s house, 
plunged into the large library and devoured its 
contents. There he one day found an old book, 
unbound, fastened to the wall behind one of the 
bookcases, and on examining it, he found in his 
grandfather’s writing the following words, ‘‘I do not 
leave this sacred treasure to any of my children, be- 
cause in my house a Judas has been born,” alluding 
probably to the cardinal. The boy was greatly in- 
terested in the book, which was a copy of Diodati’s 
Italian version of the Bible, and devoured it with 
greak eagerness. The Bible in those days was a for- 
bidden book in Rome. The book proved to him the 
power of God unto salvation. Then came thestruggle 
of 1848-9, and other struggles, which, after much 
disappointment and much fighting, ended in the 
liberation of Italy. Signor S. joined; the army of 
liberty, and not only fought with them, but acted as 
evangelist among them. On-one occasion he was 
left on the field as dead, but recovered. On another, 
when enjoying the protection of a friend’s house, he 
was on the very eve of falling a victim to the treachery 
of a priest who pretended to bea friend. For six or 
seven years he has been labouring in the mountainous 
district where he now is. ‘The population,” says 
Miss Carruthers, “seems wonderfully prepared to re- 
ceive the gospel ; asmall church has been established, 
and evangelical schools; colportage is vigorously 
carried on by him from time to time; and he has a 
zealous fellow-worker in the jailor of the country 
prison, who'teaches the prisoners under his care to 
read the Bible, so that when discharged they carry 
away the gospel.” 

Such histories as this furnish fresh testimony to the 
power of the Word of God. 


THE TYROL.—A MARTYR COLPORTEUR. 

« A faithful labourer in this portion of the Lord’s 
vineyard,” writes the agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, ‘‘of the name of Rauch, has, within 
a few months, been found dead under circumstances 
which leave but little doubt that he has been the 
victim of Romish fanaticism, and that his life has 
been taken away as the most effectual means of 
putting an end to his work, The priests had for 
some time been preaching and writing against him 


| verance worthy of a better cause.’ 





in the public papers with great vehemence, one of 
the paragraphs being couched in the following: lan- 
guage :—‘ The notorious Bible apostle and poisonous 
tract distributor’ (the single Gospels are called tracts), 
‘whom we have already repeatedly described in this 
Paper, is again busy distributing his filthy articles in 
Unterpusterthal, with a zeal, energy, and perse- 
Such words, 
addressed to the ignorant and superstitious, pro- 
duced their desired effect, and the fatal blow was 
struck.” 

The excellent man who has thus been enrolled in 
the martyr band was originally a bigoted Roman 
Catholic, but on embracing the truth at Hamburg, 
and returning to Austria, his native country, some 
five-and-twenty years ago, lived and laboured as an 
earnest Christian. It is interesting to learn that 
when working in a factory, he was the only one 
who honoured the Sabbath as the day of rest. 


IiIl—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD 


BISHOP THIRLWALL. 

The name of Connop Thirlwall has long been 
before the world as that of one of the most learned 
theologians of our day. In early life he made his 
mark in classical literature as a historian, by his well- 
known History of Greece, and by his share in the 
translation of Niebuhr’s History of Rome. His 
own contributions to theology have not been great, 
he having been rather an expounder of other men’s 
views than the advocate of his own. Some fifty 
years ago, when Schleiermacher’s Dissertations and 
Commentary on St. Luke were published in English, 
Thirlwall was supposed to be the translator, and to 
sympathize with the very negative views which it 
propounded. More recently, rumour assigned to 
him, among others, the authorship of ‘* Supernatural 
Religion ;” but Canon Lightfoot, with scorching in- 
dignation, disposed of that charge. Bishop Thirl- 
wall, as chairman of the Company of Revisers of the 
Old Testament, brought his stores of knowledge to 
bear very fully on that task, and rendered very valu- 
able assistance in that great undertaking. 


ATHANASE COQUEREL. 


The leader of the Rationalist party in the Reformed 
Church of France, has passed away, after a consider- | 
able period of ill-health, at the age of fifty-five. His 
father, also a minister of the same church, died in 
1868. The son went beyond the father in liberalism, 
and in 1864 was suspended by the Consistory of 
Paris, on account of his qualified approval of Renan’s 
Life of Jesus. In 1872, when the Synod met, and 
adopted a short confession of faith, Coquerel was 
conspicuous among the dissentients. For this he 
was excluded from the Paris pulpits, He opened 
worship in the Salle St. André, where being an 
eloquent and. attractive preacher, he always drew 
large congregations. A few weeks ago, he gave a 
hopeful view of the future of the Liberal Protestant 
Church in France, as being the only church, in his 
view, free from the leaven of sacerdotalism. 
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